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"VuBLfSHEK^S  PREFACE. 


There  are  three  books  which  oaght  to  be  found  in  every  household, — 
the  Bible,  an  English  Dictionary,  and  a  Bible  Dictionary.  The  necessity 
af  the  first  two  is  universally  admitted ;  and  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  almost  equal  importance  of  the  third. 

The  Bible,  though  designed  by  its  Divine  author  for  the  whole  human 
race  and  for  all  time,  was,  of  necessity,  first  addressed  to  a  particular  peo- 
])1e,  of  a  certain  age  and  country,  and  its  language  was,  of  course,  greatly 
iiiiiuenoed  by  these  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  nationality.    This 
fact,  however,  might  not  materially  affect  its  intelligibility,  for  other  peo- 
ples and  centuries  than  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  if  it  were 
merely  a  Book  of  Precepts  and  Doctrines;  but  being,  as  it  is,  far  more 
:         largely,  a  Book  of  History,  of  Biography,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Prophecy,  it 
\         necessarily  abounds  in  local  allusions,  and  historical  and  geographical 
references,  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  rendered  more  or  less  obscure 
».        to  the  Bible  reader  of  our  day.    For  its  companion  volume,  therefore,  he 
\         needs  not  so  much  a  commentary  upon  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a 
^        -full  and  accurate  Dictionary  of  all  those  geographical  and  historical  refer- 
^         ences,  and  of  those  frequent  allusions  to  the  customs  of  remote  ages  and 
^         peoples,  a  dear  understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  interest  and 
profit  of  Bible  reading.    Such  a  Dictionary  of  the  Social,  Political,  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  should,  therefore,  be  found  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  by  the  side  of  its  Bible  and  its  English  Dictionary. 

Bible  Dictionaries,  of  a  certain  grade  of  excellence,  have  not  indeed  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Bible  readers  of  our  country,  though  by  no  means  so 
widely  circulated  as  desirable ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  such  Books,  pre- 
pared previously  to  the  recent  very  great  advances  in  Biblical  science  and 
research,  are,  and  must  be,  exceedingly  incomplete.  The  desire,  there- 
fore, for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  work  of  this  kind,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  and  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, has  of  late  been  deeply  felt,  and  frequently  expressed,  by  the  intelli- 
gent Bible  readers  of  oar  country ;  and  especially  have  many  Pastors  and 
Sabbath  School  Teachers  ui^ged  upon  the  Publishers  the  need  of  such  a 
work. 

Such,  most  emphatically,  both  in  compass  and  in  merit,  is  the  work 
which  the  Publishers  now  offer  to  the  American  public, — "  Dr.  William 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  nnd  Nat- 


ural  History  of  the  Bible/* — a  book  universally  admitted;  by  those  moBt 
competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Its  Editor,  and  his  associate  contributors,  are  well  known  as  among  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  our  time,  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
and  they  have  performed  their  work  with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves 
little  room  for  competition  or  criticism. 

This  Dictionary,  prepared  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  oi 
Dr.  Smith  himself,  for  wide  and  general  use,  contains  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  every  place  and  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  can  possi- 
bly need  explanation, — of  every  animal,  plant,  or  mineral,  alluded  to  by 
the  Sacred  Writers,  and  of  every  custom  and  article  of  use,  among  Jewish 
and  contemporary  nations,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the .  Bible  or 
Apochrypha.  The  most  recent  researches  of  Robinson,  Layard,  Bawlinson , 
and  many  other  explorers  in  Bible  lands,  here  render  their  aid  in  deter- 
mining questions  hitherto  unsettled,  or  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pre- 
vious investigators.  It  contains  also  a  sufficiently  complete  history  and 
analysis  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  while  adequate  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  each  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and  of  every  historical 
character  mentioned  in  the  Bible,— every  article  being  entirely  reliable, 
and  many  of  them  the  results  of  the  ripest  and  rarest  scholarship,  and 
embodying  the  substance  of  whole  treatises  upon  their  respective  subjects. 
The  simple  explanations  of  this  work,  unlike  the  expositions  of  a  comment 
tary,  admit  of  no  denominational  or  sectarian  coloring,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, equally  valuable  to  Bible  readers  of  every  diversity  of  belie£ 

The  Publishers  have  spared  no  expense  nor  pains,  to  make  the  mecnan- 
ical  execution  and  typography  of  the  book  equal  to  its  rare  merit  in  other 
respects,  and  they  now  offer  it  to  an  intelligent  American  public^  in  the 
full  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with  the  &vor  which  it  so 
deservea. 


A   DICTIONARY 

OF 

THE    BIBLE. 


A'alar.    I  Add  ax.] 

Aa'ron  the  aon  of  Amnun  and  Jocbebed, 
uul  the  dder  brother  of  Jilowa  and  Miriam 
(Nam.  xxvi,  59,  xxziii.  39).  He  wai  a  Le- 
•ile,  SJOd  u  Bnt  menlioDed  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  one 
wbo  could  "ipeak  well."  Ha  wu  appainted 
br  Jehormh  lo  be  the  Interpreter  and  "Month" 
(Ex.  ir.  16}  of  Ml  brother  Moces,  who  was 
"ilow  of  ipeech;"  and  accordloglj be  wai  not 
only  th«  orvan  of  commnnication  with  Che  Is- 
nelilM  and  with  Pbaraoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  3), 
bat  also  the  actnal  iiuCmment  of  woiUng  most 
of  tha  miiBclM  of  the  Exodns.  (Ex.  vii.  19, 
kc.\  That  on  the  waj  to  Mount  Sinai,  doriuK 
ibe  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hot,  aa  *Ea;ing  op  the  vimtj  bmidB  of 
Howa,  when  they  were  lifled  np  for  the  Tictoiy 


3).  Throng  all  this  period 
dependent  upon  his  brother,  and  deriving  all 
his  antboritj  from  him.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  eren  more  Btrongl;  marked  on  the  ar- 
riral  at  Sinai.  Hoses  at  once  acts  as  the  medi- 
ator {Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to  come  near 
to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words  to 
tbem.  Aann  onlf  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihn,  and  the  Bevenij  elden  of  Israel,  hv 
special  command,  near  enongb  to  see  Oods 
gloTj,  bnt  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
preaeDcc  Left  then,  on  Hoses'  departoic,  to 
fnide  the  people,  Aaron  is  tried  for  a  moment 
on  his  own  responaibilitj,  and  be  foils,  not  fmn 
any  direct  unbelief  on  lui  own  put,  hot  from  ft 
wnfc  inabOitT  to  withstand  tbe  demand  of  lbs 
people  for  Tisibla  "gods  to  go  before  tbem." 
Posntdj  it  seemed  to  him  prodent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehorah,  in  the  well-known  form  of 
Eg3^dan  idolatij  (Apis  or  Hnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  peoite  to  &Ue 
gads ;  and  his  weskncai  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxiL  S)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  hotdieiiish  sensnali^,  and 
knowing,  fi^vai  Hoses'  words  and  deeds,  that 

.L int  with  the  Lord  was  ntteriy  broken. 

n  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with 


Tkre  c 


AAKON 

this  weakness,  and  the  self-conricted  shame  «f 
bit  eiCDse,  than  tbe  boming  indignation  of 
Mosea,  and  his  stem  decisive  meaaoies  of  mt- 
geance;  although  beneath  these  there  lay  an 
ardent  aiiection,  which  went  almost  to  the 
verge  of  presumpdon  in  prayer  for  the  people 
{Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgivenea  tor 
Aaron  himself  (Dent.  ix.  20).  Aaron  was  now 
consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  new  office  of  the 
high-priesthood.  The  order  of  God  for  the  con- 
found in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  tbt  ncord 
ition  in  Lav.  viiL  The  form  of  con- 
resembled  other  sacrificial  ceranontea 
in  containing,  llrsc,  a  sin-oflbiing,  Ibe  fonn  of 
cleansinf  irom  sin  nnd  reconcitiation  [Snc-or- 
FBRiNof ;  a  bumt-o^rins;,  (he  symbol  of  entire 
devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  pniified 
[BtiRiiT-orrBBiiiol;  and  a  meaC-oflering,  the 
thankfid  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of 
God'i  natural  blcsainga  [MBAT-orvBniHa].  It 
had,  however,  besides  these,  the  solemn  aa- 
sumption  of  the 
eonsness),  the  ai 


grace),  and  the  oSiring  of  the  ram  of  conia- 
oration,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  Ml 
Aaron  and  hii  sons,  as  upon  the  altar  and  vm- 
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ABEL 


■els  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify  them 
for  the  senrice  of  God.  The  former  ceremo- 
nies represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the 
man;  the  latter  the  special  consecration  of  the 
priest.  —  The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  en- 
tare  dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of 
Qod,  were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  his  sons, 
Nadah  and  Abihu,  for  ''offering  strange  fire "  on 
the  altar  (Ler.  x.  I,  2).  From  this  time  the 
histonr  of  Aaron  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the 
priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature  is  the  ^reat  re- 
oellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites  against  his 
HU»rdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authoritjr  of  Moses  rKoRAHl.  The 
true  vindication  of  the  reality  or  Aaron^  priest- 
hood was,  not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by 
the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  ofier- 
ing  of  incense  to  stay  the  plague,  by  which  he 
was  seen  to  be  accepted  as  an  Intercessor  for  the 
people.  The  blooming  of  his  rod,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  a  miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all,  and 
capable  of  preservation,  of  God's  choice  of  him 
and  his  house.  —  The  only  occasion  on  which 
his  individual  character  is  seen  is  one  of  pre- 
sumption, prompted  as  before  chiefly  by  anoth- 
er, and,  as  before,  speedily  repented  of.  The 
munnuring  of  Aaron  and  Minam  against  Mo- 
ses clearly  proceeded  fix>m  their  trust,  Uie  one 
in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic  in- 
sj^iration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
zii.  2),  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  be- 
fore tbe  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above 
all  prophecy  and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One 
who  was  to  come.  On  all  other  occasions  he 
is  spoken  of  as  acting  Mrith  Moses  in  the  gui- 
dance of  the  people.  Leaoiing  as  he  seems  to 
have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Meribfui,  and 
its  punishment  [Mosss]  (Num.  xx.  10-12). 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  nave  followed  very 
speedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the 
transfbrrence  of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar, 
who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death 
(Num.  XX.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called  the 
^  Mountain  of  Aaron."  [Hon.]  —  The  wife  of 
Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23);  and  the  two 
sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 
The  hi^h-priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  aescendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the 
high-priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  chil- 
dren; with  them  it  continued  till  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and 
restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the  houFe  of  Eleazar), 
so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  I  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ab  ifiiher),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Aboa  is  a 
Chaldaic  lorm,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the 
emphatic  force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by 
St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

Ab.     [MoirTH8.1 

Ab^aouCy  2  Esar.  i.  40.  [Habakkuk.]  Ap. 

Abad^don,  Rev.  ix.  ll.    [Apollton.I 

Abadi'a8==^Obadlah»  son  of  Jehiel  (i 

Esd.  viii.  35).    Ap. 

Abag^ihay  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'ana^  one  of  the  "rivers  of  Damascus" 
f2  K.  V.  12).    The  Bomdb  and  the  AunJ  are 


now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus,  and  thert 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  of  these 
represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the  Phar- 
par  of  the  text.  The  Barada  rises  in  the  An- 
tilibanus,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  after 
flowing  through  which  it  runs  across  the  plain, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bahnt 
d'KiUijfeh, 

Ab^ariniy  a  mountain  or  range  of  high> 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Deut  xxxii.  49),  fiEu:ing  Jericho,  and 
forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley 
at  that  part  Its  Biost  elevated  spot  was  "  tlie 
Mount  Nebo,  'head'  of  'the'  PlM:ah,"  fh)m 
which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before 
his  death.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any  lengtJi, 
unless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("  heaps  of  A.")  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the  south 
fix>ntier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonnng 
to  them.  These  mountains  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut 
xxxii.  49;  also  probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "passages.'* 

Ab'ba.     [Ab.] 

Ab'da.  L  Father  of  Adoninun  (1  K.  iv. 
6). —  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi.  17), 
called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ab'deely  &ther  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26). 

Ab'di*  1.  A  Merorite,  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).— 2.  The 
father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite,  in  tne  reign  of 
Uezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  — 3.  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Ab'^diaSy  2  Esdr.  i.  39.    [Obadiah.]    Ap. 

Ab^dieL  son  of  Guni  and  father  of  Ahi, 
one  of  the  Gadites  who  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15)  in  the  days  of  Jotham 
king  of  Juoah. 

Ab^'don.  1.  A  judge  of  Israel  (Judg. 
xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the  same  person  as  bedan 
in  I  Sam.  xii.  II.  —  2*  Son  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  28).  —  3.  First-bom  son  of  Jehiel, 
son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viu.  30,  ix.  35,  36).  —4. 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  20 J,  called  Achbor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 
—  6.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to 
the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abed^negO  (i.  e.  servant  of  Ntgo,  perhaps 
the  same  as  NAo),  the  Chaldssan  name  nven  to 
Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
miraculously  saved  from  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan. 
iii.).    [Azariah.] 

Alsely  in  Hebr.  Helsel  (i.e.  breathy  vapor, 
trtiagiioriness  fprohably  so  called  from  the  short- 
ness of  his  life),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-16).  Je- 
hovah showed  resj^ct  for  Abel's  oflering,  but 
not  for  that  of  Cam,  because,  according  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "by  faith 
ofrered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "sin,"t.«.  sin-oflering,  "lieth 
at  the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness was  already  revealed.  Our  Lord  spoke  of 
Abel  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt,  xxiii.  35) ;  so 
did  the  earlv  church  subsequently.  The  place 
of  his  murder  and  his  grave  are  pointea  out 
near  Damascus;  and  the  neighboring  peasants 
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tall  a  carioiu  tnididon  respecting  his  burial 
(Stantejr,  5.  ^  P.  p.  413). 

Arbeit  the  name  of  aeveral  pkces  in  Pales- 
tine,  prorabljr  signifies  a  meadow.  L  A^bev- 
BBTH-MA^ACHAH,  a  town  of  fiome  importance 
("a  atj  and  a  mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx. 
19),  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine;  named 
with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh;  and  as  such 
fidling  an  earljr  prey  to  the  invading  kings  of 
Syria  (1  K.  xt.  29).  In  the  paralleTpassiu;e,  2 
Chr.  xri.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to  Abel  Maim, 
"  Abel  on  the  waters."  Here  Sheba  was  over- 
taken and  besieged  bjr  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15) ;  and  the  dty  was  saved  b^  the  exercise,  on 
the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  of  that  sa- 
gacity for  which  it  was  provert>ial  (18).  In 
verses  14  and  18  it  is  simpW  Abel,  ana  in  14  is 
apparently  distinguished  m>m  Beth-maachah. 
^2.  A'bsl-mizra'im,  t.e.  the  mourning  of 
Egypt,  the  name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to 
the  Door  of  Atad,  at  whicn  Joseph,  his  broth- 
en,  and  the  Egyptians,  made  their  mourning 
for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  (on  the 
eaalof)  Jordan.  [Atad.J  —  3.  A'bbl-shit'- 
TIM,  "the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the 
"  plains"  of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
coltivated  "  fields"  on  the  upper  level  of  the  ta- 
faMand.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
cnMring  the  Jordan  —  Israel  "pitched  from 
Betbjcnmoth  unto  A.-Shittim"  (Num.  xxxiii. 
49).  The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  ita  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shittim.] 
In  the  days  of  Joaephus  it  was  still  known  as 
Abila,  the  town  imbosomed  in  palms,  60  stadia 
from  the  city.  The  town  and  the  palms  have 
disappeared;  but  the  acaciar^roves,  denoted  by 
the  name  Shittim,  still  remain,  "marking  with 
a  line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jor- 
dan ralley"  (Stanley,  iS.  ^  P.  298).— 4.  A'bbi/- 
MB^HOLAH  ("meadow  of  the  dance"),  named 
with  BetlMhean  and  Jockneam  (I  K.  iv.  12), 
and  therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. To  "the  border  (the  <lip'  or  'brink')  of 
Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-Shittah  (the 
"  hoosa  of  the  acacia"),  both  plaras  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fied  from  Qideon  ( Judg.  vii.  22). 
Hen  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Eli- 
jssh  retoming  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K. 
xix.  16-19). — o«  A^BBL-c^RAMiM,  in  the  A.V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  vineyaids,"  a  place 
eastward  of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer ;  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephtliah's  pursuit  of  the  Bene- 
Anunon  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  An  Abel  is 
mentioned  by  Ensebius  at  6  miles  beyond  Phil- 
addphia  (Babbah) ;  and  another  more  to  the  ]N. 
12  miles  E.  from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax. 
—  6.  "The  OBBAT  'Abbl,'  in  the  field  of 
Joshua  the  Bethshemite"  ( 1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By 
compaiison  with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that 
for  Aid  should  be  read  Eben  —  stone.  Our 
truMlaton,  by  the  insertion  of  "stone  of," 
take  a  middle  course. 

A'beSy  a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar, 
aaoed  between  ffishion  and  Bemeth,  in  Josh, 
six.  20,  only. 

Al>i,  mother  of  king  Heiekiah  (2  K.  xviu.  2). 
The  name  is  written  Abijah  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah.  He  was  per- 
haps the  Zechariah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  ( viii.  2). 


Abi'a,  Abfah,  or  Abfjah.  1.  Son  of 

Beecher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  — 
2.  Wife  of  Hezion  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  —  3.  Second 
son  of  Samuel,  whom  together  with  his  eldesc 
son  Joel  he  made  judge  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28).  The  corruptness  of 
their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  for  their  demanding  a  king.  — 4. 
Abu  AH,  or  Abuam,  the  son  of  Behoboam  (1 
Chr.  iii.  10:  Matt  i.  7).— 6.  Mother  of  king 
Heiekiah.  [Abi.] — 6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  chief  of  the  eighth  of  the  24  courses  of 
priests  (Luke  i.  5) :  the  same  as  Abuah,  4. 

Abi- AIlx>n.  JAbibl.] 

Abi'asaph  (Ex.  vi.  24),  otherwise  written 
Ebf  asaph  (l  Chr.  vi.  23,  37,  ix.  19j,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  fi&milies  of  the  Korhites  (a 
house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  precise  sene- 
alogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vl  24, 
ho  appears  at  first  su^ht  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother 
of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir, 
the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inftonce  from 
this  would  be  that,  in  Ex.  vi.  24,  the  expression 
"  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  tne  fomi* 
lies  into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was 
subdivided.  Among  the  remarkable  descend- 
ants of  Abiasaph,  aocordin^r  to  the  text  of  1 
Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samud  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Hcman 
the  singer ;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to  be  improp- 
erly inserted  in  ver.  37. 

Abi^athar,  high-priest  and  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Eli,  who  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
the  younger  son  of  Aaron.  Abiathar  was  tibe 
only  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimolech  the  high- 

Eriest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon 
is  fiuher's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation  of 
Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Iii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired 
of  the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Pin- 
listine,  as  is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  Abiathar 
having  become  high-priest  fled  to  DaWd,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  him 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19, 
«c.).  The  fact  of  David  havine  been  the  un- 
willing cause  of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kin- 
dred, coupled  with  his  gratitude  to  his  father 
Ahimelecn  for  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  a 
firm  and  steadfast  fnend  to  Abiathar  all  his 
life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was  flrmly  attached 
to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in  his  wander- 
ings while  pursued  by  Saul ;  he  was  with  him 
wmle  he  reigned  in  Ilebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-3), 
the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  I(>- 
13) ;  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  1 
K.  ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Ab- 
salom's rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36, 
xvii.  15-17,  xix.  11) ;  and  "was  afflicted  in  all 
wherein  David  was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one 
of  David's  chief  counsellors~(l  Chr.  xxvii.  34). 
When,  however,  Adonijah  set  himself  up  for 
David's  successor  on  the  throne,  in  opposition 
to  Solomon,  Abiathar,  perhaps  in  nvalry  to 
Zadok,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native 
yillage,  Anathoth,  in   the  tritie  of  Bei^amin 
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(Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  naiTOwlv  escaped  with  his 
life,  which  was  spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the 
strength  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  Da- 
Tid  his  father.  He  was  deprived  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  we  are  told  that "  Zadok  the 
priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abia- 
thar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  There  are  one  or  two 
difficulties  connected  with  Abiathar,  to  which 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made.  (1.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  position  of  Abiathar  rela- 
tively to  Zadok,  and  to  account  for  the  double 
high-priesthood.  Zadok,  who  was  descended 
from  Eleazar,  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  is  first 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  young  man  m^ht^  of  valor," 
and  is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he 
reifined  in  Hebron,  ^rom  this  time  we  read, 
both  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles, 
of  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok 
being  always  named  first  Ana  yet  we  are  told 
that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put  Zadok  in 
the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first,  and 
Zadok  the  second  priest ;  but  that  from  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  house  of  Eleasar,  which 
enabled  it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses 
il  Chr.  xxIt. ),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence with  David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his 
being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  of  the  passages  being  written  after 
the  line  of  Zadok  was  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  oter 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  sn^ested  the  pos- 
sibility of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the 
motives  wluch  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adoni- 
jah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable  how,  first, 
Sanrs  cruel  daughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and 
then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led 
to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  denunciation  against 
the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  vmter  of  1  K  ii.  27 
leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solo- 
mon thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of 
EU  in  Shiloh."  (2.)  In  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in 
the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  and  in 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  3, 6, 31,  we  have  Ahimdech  substi- 
tuted for  AbiaAar,  and  Ahmdech  the  son  ofAhia- 
thcar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  ton  of  Ahmdech. 
Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that 
It  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in 
David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech,  and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
tub.  The  difficulty  is  incruued  by  finding 
Abiathar  spoken  of  as  the  high-]»riest  in  whose 
time  David  ate  the  show-breul,  m  Kark  ii.  26. 
However,  the  evidence  in  &vor  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  mm  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  stron^lj,  and  the  impossibUity  of 
any  rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one 
can  only  suppose  that  the  error  was  a  clerical 
one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from  one 
passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
oy  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  me  person  who 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
Dread,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were 
AbiaUiar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him 
with  his  own  hand  to  David. 
Al>ib.    [Months.] 


A^bidah  or  Abi'da»  a  son  of  Midian  ( Gen 
XXV.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33). 

Al>iclail.  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii. 
60,  65,  x.  24). 

Al>ieL  1.  The  father  of  Kish,  and  conse< 
quently  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  I),  as 
well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief 
( 1  Sam.  xiv.  5 1 ) .  In  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  Uie  father  of  Kish,  and 
the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct 
genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is : — 

Abiel 

I 


Kish 
Baul 


Abner. 


— 2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi. 
32).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abial- 
BOK,  which  Kennicott  decides  is  the  true  read- 
ing, though  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
copyist  carried  his  eye  forward  to  the  next 
verse,  and  that  "  the  Shaalbonite  "  there  was  the 
cause  of  his  error.  The  Syr.  of  2  Sam.  has 
**  Abi,  the  son  of  Abialmon  of  Gilead."  Abiel 
was  a  natiye  of  the  Arabah,  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  as  his  name  "  Arbathite  "  indicates. 

Abie'ser.  L  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and 
descendant  of  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one 
time  the  leading  fiunily  of  the  tnbe  (Josh.  xvii. 
2;  1  Chr.  vii.  18;  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jeesar). 
In  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister 
of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  He  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  great  jud^  Gideon.  [Gideoh.]  The 
name  also  occurs  m  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2 ;  and 
in  an  adjectival  fonn  ("  the  Abiezrite ")  in 
Jud|p.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32.-2.  One  of  David's 
"  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
28,  xxvu.  12). 

Abiga'iL  L  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal, 
a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel. 
When  David's  messengers  were  slighted  by 
Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provis- 
ions, and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger. 
Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  oicd,  and  David  sent 
for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  ( 1  Sam.  xxv. 
14,  &c.).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Ch3eab 
in  2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.— - 
2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the 
IshmaeUte,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa 
(1  Chr.  ii.  17).  —  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25,  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  Itraelite, 
is  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error.  There  could 
be  no  reason  for  recording  this  hd;  but  the 
circumstance  of  David's  sister  manying  a  hea- 
then Ishmaelite  deserved  mention. 

Abiha'il.  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of 
the  Levitical  family  of  Merari,  a  contemporary 
of  Moses  (Num.  ui.  35).  —  2.  Wife  of  Abishur 
(1  Chr.  ii.  29).  — 8.  Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).— 4.  Wife  of  Reho- 
boam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i^.  descend- 
ant of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  —  6.  Father  of  Esther  and  node  of 
Moidecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

Abilill,  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  9)  of 


ABIHUD 


ABIMELECH 


Ajiron  by  ElUheba  (Ex.  yi.  23),  who  with  his 
father  aod  his  eider  brother  Nadab,  and  seventy 
eiders  of  Israel,  accompanied  Moses  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together 
with  Nadab  guilty  of  offering  strange  fire  (Ley. 
X.  1 )  to  the  Lord,  t .e.  not  we  holy  fire  which 
bomt  continually  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofier- 
ing  (Ley.  vl  9,  12),  they  were  both  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and  his  surviv- 
ing sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them. 

Abilmdy  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

Abfjah  or  Abijam.  L  The  son  and 
successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of 
Jodah  (1  K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xU.  16).  He  is 
called  Abijah  in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings ; 
the  latter  name  being  probably  an  error  in  the 
BiSS.  He  began  to  reign  b.  c.  959,  and  reigned 
three  years.  — -From  the  First  Book  of  Kings  we 
learn  that  Abijah  endeavored  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on 
Jeroboam.  No  details  are  given,  but  we  are 
also  informed  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorali- 
ties, 1  K.  »y.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart ''  was 
not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of  David 
his  father.''  In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  he  was  successful  in  battle,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain, 
with  their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and 
Jeioixwm's  (^800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in 
the  action ;  but  our  MSS.  are  frequently  incor- 
rect as  to  numbers,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
redocing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000. 
Nothing  is  «ud  by  the  writer  in  Chronicles  of 
Ae  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that  after 
kuts  victory  he  "waxed  mighty,  and  married. 
fooneen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that 
he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his 
gnrndfathftr  Solomon  fell,  durmg  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  into  wickedness,  as  described 
19  Kings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Asa.  — 2. 
Tiae  seooQd  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abi  ah  in  our 
fwiioo.  [Abia,  Abiah,  No.  S.J — 3.  The  son 
of  Jeroboam  L  kins  of  Israel,  m  whom  alone, 
of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was  found  "some 
good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
and  who  was  dierefore  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  uker  Jer- 
oboaos's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  Ibr  him,  in  his  sickness,  firom  the  prophet 
Abqah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  (1  K. 
xiv.)  -—4.  A  deseeodant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  couna 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10;  2  Chr.  viti.  14 ;  Neh.  xii.  4, 
17 ).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia  belonged 
Zacfaarias  the  fether  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5).  —  5.  One  of  the  priests  who  entered  into 
aeoveoant  with  Nehemiah  to  walk  in  God's 
taw  (Meh.  x.  7) ;  unless  the  name  is  rather  that 
of  a  family,  and  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

Abi" jam.    [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

Al>ila.     [ABiLKirB.] 

Abfla^'ne  (Luke  iii.  1),  a  tetrachy  of  which 
the  capital  was  Abila,  a  city  situated  on  the 
eastern  dope  of  Antilibanns,  in  a  district  ferti- 
lized by  the  river  Barada.     Its  name  probaUy 


arose  from  the  green  luxuriance  of  its  situation, 
"  Abel "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy  meadow." 
[See  p.  2  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the 
spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb  called 
Nebi  Habil,  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the 
cit)r.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliojpolis 
or  Baalbec.  —  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  Umits 
of  the  Abilene  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  [Ltsaniab.]  Like 
other  districts  of  the  East  it  doubtless  under- 
went many  changes,  both  of  masters  and  of  ex- 
tent, before  it  was  finally  absorbed  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sjrria.  Josephus  associates  this  neigh- 
borhood with  the  name  of  Lysanias  both  before 
and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the  evangelist. 
—  The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been 
undoubtedly  identified  where  the  Itineraries 
place  it ;  and  its  remains  have  been  described 
of  late  years  by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a 
remarkable  gorge  called  the  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
where  the  river  breaks  down  through  we  moun- 
tain towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Abim'aely  a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
28;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  probably  the  progenitor 
of  an  Arab  tribe. 

Abim^elech  {father  of  the  kino),  the  name 
of  several  Philistine  kings,  was  probably  a  com- 
mon title  of  these  kings,  like  tnat  of  Fharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus  among  the  Romans.  An  argument 
to  ue  same  efibct  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given 
to  the  king,  who  is  called  Adush  in  1  Sam.  xxL 
11. — L  A  Philistine,  kin^  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi. ),  who,  exercising  the  right  daimra  by  East- 
em  princes,  of  collecting  ul  the  beantinil  wo- 
men of  their  dominions  mto  their  harem  (Gen. 
xii.  15;  Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah. 
A  similar  account  is  given  of  Abraham's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behavior 
towards  Pharaoh  [Abeaham].  —  2.  Another 
kin^  of  Gerar  in  thie  time  of  IsaaCy  of  whom  a 
similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  rdation  to  Re- 
bekah(Gen.xxvi.l,&c).— 8.  Son  of  the  jn^^ 
Gideon  bv  his  Shechemite  concubine  ( Jndg.  viiL 
31).  After  his  fether's  death  he  murdered  all 
his  brethren,  seventy  in  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jothun  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
himself;  and  he  then  perraaded  the  Shechem- 
ites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  breth- 
ren, to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  firom  this 
narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  ofTUie  yoke  of  the  oon- 
ouering  Israelites.  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the 
Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a 
king  ( Judg.  ix.  1 ).  After  Abimelech  had  reigned 
three  years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebdled. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and 
quelled  the  insurrection.  Shortly  after  he 
stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21 ) ;  and  lest  he 
should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bade 
his  armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse 
of  Jotham. — 4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest 
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in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xvili.  16),  called 
Aiiimeloch  in  2  Sam.  yiii.  16.     [Ahimbuech.J 

Abin'adab.  L  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20 
years  (1  8am.  vii.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  —  2. 
Second  son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  against  the  PhiUstines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
13). — 3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his 
brothers  at  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  —  4.  Father  of  one  of  the 
twelve  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Abin'^oam.  the  father  of  Barak  ( Judg.  iv. 
6, 12;  V.  1,  in. 

Abi^'ram.  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who 
with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Koroh  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For 
details,  sec  KoBAH.] -^2.  Eldest  son  of  Hie],  the 
Bcthclitc,  who  died  when  his  father  laid  the 
foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  ^)f  and  thus 
accomplished  the  first  part  of  thecurse  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  26). 

Abi'ron  »  Abiram  (Ecdus.  xlv.  18).  Ap. 

Abifle'^i  »  Abishua,  son  of  Phinehas  (2 
Esdr.  i.  2) ;  called  also  AlBisum  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
2).   An. 

Ab  ishagy  a  beautiful  Shunamite,  taken 
into  David's  narem  to  comfort  him  in  his  ex- 
treme old  ago  (1  K.  i.  1-^).  After  David's  death 
Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen-mother, 
to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in  mar- 
riage; but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adonijah 
his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  &c.).     [Adonijah.] 

Abishag  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab  and 
Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to  his 
seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of 
David.  Lone  before  Joab  appears  on  the 
stage  Abishai  had  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  David.  He  was  his  companion  in  the 
desperate  night  expedition  to  the  camp  of 
Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged  and 
terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  Uie 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  fpear.  But  David 
indignantly  restrained  him,  and  Uie  adven- 
turous warriors  left  die  camp  as  stealthily  as 
they  had  come,  carrying  with  them  Saul's 
spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  which  stood  at  his 
head  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-9j.  During  David's  out- 
law life  amon^p  the  Philistines,  Abishai  was  pro- 
bablv  by  his  side,  though  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and  Asahel  in 
hot  pursuit  of^Abner,  who  was  beaten  in  the 
blooav  fight  by  the  pool  of  Oibcon.  Asahel  fell 
by  Aimer's  hand  :  at  sun-set  the  survivors  re- 
tamed,  buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with 
revenge  in  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron 
by  break  of  day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's 
hand  struck  the  deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  treachery,  and  "Joab 
and  Abishai  killed  Abner"  (2  Sam.  iii.  30). 
[Abner.]  In  the  war  a^nst  Hanun,  under- 
taken by  David  as  a  punishment  for  the  insult 
to  his  messengers,  Aoishai,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Ammon- 
ites before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and  drove  them 
headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while  Joab 
defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise  the 


siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15) 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abis^ii,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2 
Sam.  viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  Ix.  title).  On 
the  outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  and  tne  con- 
sequent flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true 
to  the  kinp^;  and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam 
of  his  ancient  spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as 
in  the  camp  of  Saul,  when  he  oflR^red  to  avenge 
the  taunts  of  Shimci,  and  urged  his  subsequent 
execution  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  In  the 
battle  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  Abishai  com. 
manded  a  third  part  of  the  armv  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence  of  Amasa  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  the  troops  in  Jerusalem  and 
pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab  being  appar- 
ently in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  XX.  6,  10).  — The  last  act  of  service 
which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  rescue 
of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  per- 
sonal prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  fought  single-handed  against  three 
hundred,  won  for  him  a  place  as  captain  of 
tlie  second  three  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  20).  But  in  all  probabili- 
tv  this  act  of  daring  was  achieved  while  he  waa 
the  companion  of  David's  wanderings  as  an  out- 
law among  the  Philistines.  Of  the  end  of  his 
checkered  life  we  have  no  record. 

AbiBh'alom,  father  orgrandfather  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
mother  of  Abijah  ( 1  K.  xv.  2, 10).  He  is  called 
Absalom  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv. 
27).  Maachah  was  doubtless  named  after  her 
grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).      [Maachah,  S.j 

Abishu'a.  L  SonofBela,  ofthetribeof 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).— 2.  Son  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5, 
50,  51  ;  £zr.  vii.  4,  5).  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  1,  f  3)  he  executed  the  office  of  high' 
priest  after  his  father  Phinehas,  and  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till  Zadok,  fiill- 
ing  into  the  rank  of  private  persons. 

Ab'ishur,  son  of  Shammai  (2  Chr.  ii.  23). 

Abfsum  «=  Abishua,  son  of  Phinehas  (1 
Esd.  viii.  2),  elsewhere  called  Abisei.    Ap. 

AbltaL  one  of  David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii. 
4  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Abltub,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (I 
Chr.  viii.  11). 

Abi^ud.  descendant  of  Zorobabel  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  tfesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  13).  Lord  A. 
Ilcrvev  identifies  him  with  Hodaiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26),  and  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  ZoroCMibel 
through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

Ablution*     [Pubification.] 

Ab^ner.  1.  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of  Saul. 
Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and 
was  made  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
armv  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51 ).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ;  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied his  master  when  he  sought  David's 
life  atHachiUh  (xxvi.  3-14).    From  this  time 
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we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of 
Sanly  when  be  rises  into  importance  as  the  main 
stay  of  his  family.      It  woold  seem  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa»  Darid  ma  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  bnt  that 
the  rest  of  the  coantry   was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  tlutt  fire  years 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  op- 
pose his  clainu  to  their  power.      During  that 
time  the  Israelites  wore  gradually  recovering 
their  territory,  and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbosheth,  Saul's 
son,  as  kin^  of  Israel,  at  Mahanaim   beyond 
Jordan.    War  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle"  was  fought 
at  Qibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel   under 
Abner  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son 
of  Zemiah,  David's  sister  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  1 6 ) .     When 
the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 
voungest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  "as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe/'  pursued 
Abner,  and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave 
him,  so  that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to 
kill  him.    After  this  the  war  continued,  success 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  side  of  David, 
till  at  but  the  imprudence  of  Ishbosheth  de- 
prived him  of  the  counsels  and  generalship  of 
the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.      Abner  had  m  juried 
Riipah,  Saul's  concnbine,  and  this,  according 
to  toe  views  of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  in- 
terpfeted  as  to  imply  a  desizn  npon  the  throne. 
Rightly  or  wrongiy,  Ishbosheth  so  understood 
it,  and  he  even  ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with 
it.    Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an 
indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations  with  David, 
bv  whom  06  was  most  fiivorably  received  at 
itabron.     He  then  undertook  to  procure  his  reo- 
o^tion  throughout  Israel;  but  affcer leaving 
his  coort  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by 
Joab,  and  treacherously  murdered  bv  him  and 
his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  cit^, 
pardy  no  donbt,  as  Joab  showed  afterwards  m 
the  case  of  Amasa,  ftom  fear  lest  so  distin- 
goished  a  convert  to  their  canse  should  gain  too 
high  a  place  in  David's  fevor,  bnt  ostensibly 
in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.    This 
murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion to  David ;  but,  as  the  assassins  were  too 
powerful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner's  memory,  oy  following  the  bier  and 
ponring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain  (2 
Sam.  ui.  33,  34).  — 2.  The  father  of  Jaasiel, 
chief  of  the  Bemamites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  21 ) :  probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Abomination  of  Deaolationy  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing destmction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to 
Dan.  ix.27,  xi.  31,  xiL  11.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  ftilfillcd  in  the 
profiuation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus 
Bpiphaoea,  when  the  Israelites  themseWes  erect- 
ed an  idolatrous  altar  npon  the  sacred  altar, 
and  ofibred  sacrifice  thereon :  this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  abomination  of  desolation"  (1 
Maoc  L  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy,  however, 
nfemd  nltiniately  to  the  aestruction  of  Jem- 
Mdem  by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
"*  aboniaataoB  "  must  describe  some  occurrence 


connected  with  that  event  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case :  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  stand- 
ards into  the  Temple  would  not  be  an  "abomin»' 
tion,"  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  uiat  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in 
the  worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as 
well  as  several  others  which  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian, 
fell  in  reeard  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
being  siisequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
It  appears  most  probable  tnat  the  profenitiesof 
the  %alots  constituted  the  abomination,  which 
was  the  sicn  of  impending  ruin. 

Al>ra£am»  or  Al>ram.  as  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  earlier  portion  or  the  history,  was 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  founder  of  the  great 
Hebrew  nation.  His  fiunily,  a  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  were  settled  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  bevond  the  Euphrates.  The  Uiree 
sons  of  Terah,  Nahor,  Abram,  and  Haran,  ap- 
pear in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  ancestors  of 
those  Shemitic  tribes  which,  migrating  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  their  original  set- 
tlements, spread  through  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
their  ultimate  development  occupied  the  coun- 
tries from  Damascus  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  details  of  one  of  the 
most  remariuible  of  these  immigrations  are 
traced  out  in  the  historv  of  Abram.  The  fam- 
ily of  Nahor  wandered  less  than  the  others,  and 
remained  principally  in  their  ancestral  pastures, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Syria,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
their  race,  from  among  whom,  for  two  genera- 
tions at  least,  the  descendants  of  the  migratory 
branches  sought  their  wives,  to  preserve  tlie 
purity  of  their  descent  Terah  was  an  idolater. 
He  and  his  sons  "  served  other  gods "  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2),  though  there  is  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  worship  which  they  practisM 
was  less  gross  in  its  nature  than  that  or  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  iiad  not  been  so  completely  obscured 
among  them.  Abram  appears  as  the  champion 
of  monotheism,  and  to  mm  are  referred  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Mosaic  polity.  —  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants 
as  far  as  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  Abram,  then 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  with  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  nephew,  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Eburan,  pursued  his  conrse  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whidier  he  was  directed  by  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  xii.  5),  when  he  received  the  gen- 
eral promise  that  he  should  become  the  founder 
of  a  great  nation,  and  that  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.  He  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  coantry  bv  the  great 
highway  to  Shechem,  and  pitched  his  tent  be- 
neath the  terebindi  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6). 
Here  he  received  in  vision  from  Jehovah  the 
farther  revelation  that  this  was  the  land  which 
his  descendants  should  inherit  (xii.  7).  An 
altar  to  Jehovah  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
this  divine  appearance.  The  next  halting-place 
of  the  wanderer  was  in  a  strong  position  on  a 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,  between  Bethel  and 
Ai,  where  another  altar  was  reared  (Gen.  xii. 
8).  But  the  country  was  suffering  from  fam- 
ine, and  Abram,  like  his  descendants  two  cen- 
turies later,  finding  neither  pasture  for  his  cat- 
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tie  uor  food  for  his  household,  journeyed  still 
southwards  to  the  rich  corn-lands  ot  Egypt 
As  the  caraTan  approached  the  entrance  to  the 
country,  Abram,  fearing  that  the  great  beauty 
of  Sarai  might  tempt  the  powerful  monarch  of 
Egypt  and  expose  his  own  life  to  peril,  adopted 
a  policy  whicn,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
produced  the  very  consequences  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  Sarai  was  to  represent  herself  as  his 
sister,  which  her  actual  relationship  to  him,  as 
probably  the  daughter  of  his  brotner  Haran, 
allowed  her  to  do  with  some  semblance  of 
truth.  But  her  fresh  northern  beauty  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  s  warth-skinned  Egyptians : 
the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her  and  praised  her 
to  the  kine,  and  she  was  taken  into  the  royal 
harem.  Abram  was  loaded  with  munificent 
presents,  and  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
prosperity  was  apparently  laid  in  Egypt.  But 
the  acception  was  discovered,  and  Pharaoh  with 
some  inoignation  dismissed  him  from  the  coun- 
try (xii.  10-20).  How  long  was  the  period  of 
Abram's  stay  in  Egypt  is  uncertain.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  there  during  the  sway  of  the 
shepherd  kines  in  Memphis,  and  that  from  par* 
ticipating  in  weir  war  or  conquest  he  acquired 
die  favor  of  the  reigning  pnnce.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
would  seem  to  imply  that  his  residence  in  Egypt 
was  not  protracted. — Abram  left  Egypt  with 
great  possessions,  and,  accompanied  by  Lot, 
returned  by  the  south  of  Palestine  to  his 
former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
The  increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  their  separation.  The 
soil  was  not  fertile  enough  to  support  them 
both ;  their  herdsmen  quanelled ;  and,  to  avoid 
dissensions  in  a  oonntiy  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  for  "  the  Canaanite  and 
Periazite  were  then  in  the  land/'  Abram  pro- 
posed that  each  should  follow  his  own  fortune. 
Lot,  eacer  to  anit  the  nomadic  life,  chose  the 
IMQe  ^ain  of  ue  Jordan,  rich  and  well-watered 
as  the  garden  of  Jehovah ;  while  Abram  dwelt 
in  tents,  a  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  promise.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  promises  he 
had  already  received  were  reiterated  in  one. 
From  the  Ull-top  where  he  stood  he  looked 
northwards  and  southwards  and  eastwards  and 
westwards  iippn  the  country  hereafter  to  be 
peopled  by  bis  nnmerous  descendants.  After 
parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong  in  nnmbers 
and  wealth,  quitted  the  hill-fastness  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among  the 
oak-groves  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where 
he  built  a  third  commemorative  altar  to  Jeho- 
vah (€ren.  xiii.).  —  The  narrative  is  now  inter- 
rupted by  a  remafkable  episode  in  Abram's  life, 
whidi  yividly  represents  him  in  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  contemporary 
chieftains  of  Canaan.  The  chiefs  of  the  trib^ 
who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan  had  been 
subdued  in  a  preyious  irruption  of  northern 
warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  Chedorlaomer,  Igng  of  Elam. 
Their  rebellion  brought  down  upon  Palestine 
and  the  neighboring  countries  a  fresh  flood 
of  invaders  nom  t^  north-east,  who  swept 
through  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  and, 
rctuming,  joined  battle  with  the  revolted  chief- 
tains in  the  vale  of  Siddim.    The  king  of  Sod- 


om and  his  confederates  were  defeated,  their 
cities  plundered,  and  a  host  of  captives  accom- 
panied the  victorious  army  of  Cnedorlaomer. 
Among  them  were  Lot  and  nis  family.  Abram, 
then  confederate  with  Mamre  the  Amorite  and 
his  brethren,  heard  the  tidings  from  a  fugitive, 
and,  hastily  arming  his  trusty  slaves,  started  in 
pursuit.  He  followed  the  track  of  the  conquer- 
ors along  the  Jordan  valley,  came  up  with  tnem 
by  Dan,  and  in  a  night-attack  completely  routed 
their  host,  and  checked  for  a  time  the  stream 
of  northern  immigration.  The  captives  and 
plunder  were  all  recovered,  and  Abram  was 
greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  by  Melchizedck  king  of  Salem,  priest  of 
the  M!o8t  High  Gk)d,  who  mysteriously  appears 
upon  the  scene  to  bless  tlie  patriarch,  and  re- 
ceive fix)m  him  a  tenth  of  toe  spoil.  In  tliis 
episode,  Abram  "  the  Hebrew  "  (xiv.  13),  a  for- 
eign chief,  appears  as  a  powerful  emir  with  a 
numerous  fouowine  of  retainers,  living  on  terms 
of  equality  with  others  like  himself,  who  wera 
anxious  to  court  the  friendship  of  so  formidable 
an  ally,  and  combining  with  tne  peaceful  habits 
of  a  pastoral  life  the  same  capability  for  warfare 
whicn  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  race.  With 
great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enrich  himself  by 
the  results  of  his  victory,  and  claims  only  a 
share  of  the  booty  for  his  Amorite  confederates, 
to  whom  he  apparently  extends  his  protection 
in  return  for  permission  to  reside  in  uieir  terri- 
tory (Gen.  xiv.).  —  During  his  residence  at 
Hebron,  and  while  apprehending  the  vengeance 
of  the  powerful  king  of  Elam,  the  thrice-re- 
peated promise  that  his  descendants  should 
become  a  mighty  nation  and  possess  the  land 
in  whkh  he  was  a  stranger,  was  confirmed  with 
all  the  solenmity  of  a  religious  ceremony  (Gren. 
xv.).  A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram,  and  in 
the  horror  of  great  daricness  which  shrouded 
him  as  he  watched  the  sacrifices,  the  future 
destinies  of  his  race  were  symbolized  and  re- 
vealed with  greater  distinctness  than  heretofore. 
Each  revel^ion  acquired  greater  definiteness 
than  the  preceding.  He  is  now  assured  that, 
though  childless,  me  heir  of  his  wealth  and  ih» 
inheritor  of  his  blessing  shall  be  no  adopted 
stranger,  but  the  issue  of  his  own  loins.  Ten 
yean  had  passed  since,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  he  had  left  his  father's  house, 
and  ^e  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  apparently 
more  distant  than  at  fint.  But  his  faith  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  when  tha 
lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the  fragments 
of  tne  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a  covenant 
wiUi  Jehovah  (Gen.  xv.).  At  the  suggestion 
of  Sarai,  who  despaired  of  having  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her 
E^nrptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmael  in  the 
86tn  year  of  his  age  (Gen.  xvi.).  [Haoak  ; 
IsHMABL.]  But  tms  was  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tne  promise.  Thirteen  years  elapsed, 
during  whicn  Abram  still  dwelt  in  Henron, 
when  the  last  step  in  the  revelation  was  made, 
that  the  son  of  Sarai,  and  not  Ishmael,  should 
inherit  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessing. 
The  covenant  was  renewed,  and  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision established  as  its  sign.  This  most 
important  crisis  in  Abram's  life  is  marked  by  the 
significant  change  of  his  name  to  Abraham, 
"father  of  a  multitude ; "  while  his  wife's  from 
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ti  becamo  Sarah.  In  his  99th  year  Abra- 
ham was  dicnmcised  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  oommand,  together  with  Ishmael  and  all 
the  mides  of  his  household,  as  well  the  slaves 
bom  in  his  house  as  those  purchased  from  the 
foreigner  (Gen.  xvii.).  The  promise  that  Sa- 
rah shoold  have  a  son  was  repeated  in  the  re- 
mariuible  scene'  described  in  ch.  xviii.  Three 
men  stood  before  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent- 
door  in  the  heat  of  the  da;^.  The  patriarch, 
with  tme  Eastern  hospitality,  welcomed  the 
strangers,  and  bade  them  rest  and  refresh  them- 
ielres.  The  meal  ended,  they  foretold  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  went  on  their  way  to  Sodom. 
Abraham  accompanied  them,  and  is  represented 
as  an  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue  with  Jehovah, 
in  which  he  pleaded  in  vain  to  avert  the  ven- 
geance threatened  to  the  devoted  cities  of  the 
l^ain  (xviii.  17-^).  —  In  remarkable  contrast 
with  Abraham's  firm  faith  with  regard  to  the 
magnificent  fortunes  of  his  posterity  stands  the 
incident  which  occurred  during  his  temporary 
residence  amons  the  Philistines  in  uerar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  Sodom.^  Sarah's  beauty 
won  the  admiration  of  Abimelech,  the  king  of 
the  country ;  the  temporizing?  policy  of  Aora- 
ham  produced  the  same  results  as  before ;  and 
the  narrative  of  ch.  xx.  is  nearly  a  repetition 
of  that  in  ch.  xii.  11-20.  Abimelecb's  digni- 
fied rebuke  tanght  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
reoognising  a  God  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
fiom  Gen.  xxL  2S-^34,  that  Abraham's  pros- 
peritr  had  at  this  time  made  him  a  powerful 
anxdiaiT,  wiaom  it  was  advisable  for  Aoimelech 
to  ooficdiate  and  court,  and  his  conduct  ther^ 
fore  eyidenees  a  singular  weakness  of  characlor 
in  one  who  was  otherwise  so  noble  and  chiTal- 
nMis.-^At  length  Isaac,  the  long^looked  ior 
duldf  was  bom.  His  birth  was  welcomed  by 
all  the  rnoidngs  which  could  greet  the  adrent 
of  one  wvose  mtnre  was  of  sndi  rich  promise. 
Sanh'a  jealonsy,  aroused  by  the  mockery  of 
T«i^-MMii  nt  the  "great  banquet"  which  Aora* 
haai  atsda  to  oeletotte  the  weaning  of  her  son 
(Gen.  xzL  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mother 
Uagar,  he  tboold  be  driven  oat  (Gen.  xzi.  10). 
The  patriarch  reluctantly  consented,  consoled 
by  the  finsah  promise  that  Ishmad  too  should 
beeone  a  great  nation.  But  the  severest  trial 
of  Ua  fiuth  was  yet  to  come.  For  a  long 
period  (tS  JMUB  acoordiiiff  to  Josephus)  the 
hiMrjm  aunost  silent  The  position  which 
Abnham  hdd  among  the  Philistines,  during 
Ua  long  residenoe  among  them,  is  indicated  in 
the  aanative  of  Gen.  xxL  sa-M.  At  length 
he  reoeivea  the  •trange  command  to  take  IstuMS, 
hii  only  son,  and  olrer  him  for  a  bumt^fierin^ 
at  an  appointed  place.  Such  a  bidding,  in  di- 
rect oppoettioD  to  the  promptings  of  nature  and 
the  diTiae  mandate  against  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obe^. 
His  fiuth,  hitherto  unshaken,  supported  him  m 
thia  final  trial,  **  accounting  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  up  his  son,  even  nt>m  the  dead,  from 
whence  also  he  receiyed  him  in  a  figure  "  ^Heb. 
xL  19)  —  probably  the  same  faith  to  whicti  our 
Lord  refers,  that  God  promised  to  be  the  "  God 
of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  he  was  not 

>  Perhaps  the  Hlttltef  had  driven  oat  the  Amo- 
Hies  from  flebroa  (of.  xxiiL). 
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a  "  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The 
sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing  for  the  first 
time  repeated,^  and  Abraham  with  his  son  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  there 
( Gien.  xxii. ) .  But  we  find  him  after  a  few  years 
in  his  original  residence  at  Hebron,  for  there 
Sarah  di^  (Gren.  xxiii.  2),  and  was  buried  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  pur- 
chased of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  the  exorbitant 
price  of  400  shekels  of  silver.  The  grasping 
character  of  Ephron  and  the  generosity  ot 
Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in  the  narrative 
of  Cren.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of 
Hcth,  the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave 
and  trees  that  were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to 
Abraham :  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  legal 
conveyance  of  property.  The  mosque  at  He- 
bron IS  believed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the 
sepulchral  cave.  —  The  remaining  years  of 
Abraham's  life  are  marked  by  but  iew  inci- 
dents. In  his  advanced  age  he  commissioned 
the  faithful  steward  of  his  house  to  seek  a  wife 
for  Isaac  ftom  the  family  of  his  brother  Nahor, 
binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  the 
degraded  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt 
(Gen.  xxiv.).  After  Isaac's  marria^  with  Re- 
oecca,  and  his  remov^  to  Lahai-roi,  Abraham 
took  to  wife  Keturah,  .Sy  whom  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, Zimran,  Jokshan  Medan,  Midian,  bhbok, 
and  Shuah,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  no- 
madic tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  south  and 
south-east  of  Palestine.  Keturah  occupied  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  a  legitimate  wife, 
and  in  1  Chr.  i.  32  is  called  the  concubine  of 
Abraham.  Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  were 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  settled  in  the  East 
country  during  Abraham's  lifetime,  and  Isaac 
was  left  sole  heir  of  his  father's  wealUi. — 
Abraham  lived  to  see  the  gradual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  in  the  birth  of  his  gimnd- 
children  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  witnessed  their 
growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  26).  Of  hia 
last  years  we  possess  no  record.  They  appear 
to  have  been  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  at  the 
goodly  age  of  175  he  was  "  nthered  to  his  peo- 
ple," and  laid  beside  Sarui  in  the  tcmb  of 
Machpelah  by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  7-10).— From  the  intimate  communion 
triiich  Abraham  held  with  the  Almighty,  he  is 
distinguished  by  the  high  title  of  "  the  'fiiend' 
of  God"  (2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  il 
23) ;  and  El-Kkam,  **  the  firiend,"  is  the  appel- 
lation by  which  he  is  iamiliariy  known  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs,  who  nave  g>v<en  the 
same  name  to  Hebron,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence—The legends  which  have  been  re- 
corded of  him  are  numerous.  According  to 
Josephus  he  taught  the  worship  of  one  God  to 
the  Chaldieans,  and  instmctea  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcenicians  in  astronomv  and  philosophy. 
The  Greek  tradition  relatea  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  assigns  to  him  the  conquest  of  that 

t  The  promise,  that  "in  hit  seed  all  nations 
thou  Id  be  blessed,"  would  be  now  understood  verv 
differently,  and  felt  to  be  far  above  the  temporal 
promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at  first  it  seemed  to 
be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  refer  pre- 
pminenUjr  to  this  epoch  the  declaration,  that 
"Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  ghut" 
(John  vili.  56). 
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elty,  and  names  him  as  its  fourth  king.  With 
the  help  of  Ishmael  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt, 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  Kaaba  over  the  sacred 
Mack  stone  of  Mecca.  The  Rabbinical  legends 
tell  how  Abraham  destroyed  the  idols  which  his 
father  made  and  worshipped,  and  how  he  was 
delivered  from  the  fiery  iumace  into  which  he 
was  cast  bv  Nimrod  (see  D'Herbelot,  Btbl. 
Orient. ;  Weil,  Biblical  Legends ;  Beer,  Leben 
Abraham's,  &c.). 

Al)raham.    IAbrahaii.] 

Ab^salom  {father  of  peace).  1.  Third 
son  of  David  by  Maachan,  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Geshur,  a  Syrian  district  adjoining 
the  N.  £.  frontier  of  the  Holv  Land.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  £>avid  had  com- 
mitted the  great  crime  which  by  its  consequen- 
ces imbittered  his  old  age,  and  then  appears  as 
the  instrument  by  whom  was  fulfillecf  God's 
hreat  aQ;ainst  the  sinful  king,  that  "evil  should 
be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his  own  house, 
ind  that  his  neighbor  should  lie  with  his  wives 
n  the  sight  of  the  sun."  In  the  latter  part  of 
David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordinary 
(ruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of  Bath- 
sheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  out  it 
also  brought  about  the  punishment  of  that 
sin,  by  raising  up  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  between  the  sons  of  difierent  mothers, 
each  apparently  living  with  a  separate  house 
and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  24;  cf. 
1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom  had  a  sister,  Tamar, 
who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother  Amnon, 
David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess. 
The  natural  avenger  of  such  an  outrage  would 
be  Tamar's  full  brother  Absalom.  He  brooded 
over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  invited 
all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  iied  for  safety  to 
his  grandfather's  court  at  Qeshur,  where  he  re- 
mained for  Aree  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sor- 
rows, thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  far 
voritc  son,  whom  he  tfiought  it  impossible  to 
pardon  or  recall.  But  he  was  brougnt  back  by 
an  artifice  of  Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Te- 
koah  to  entreat  the  king's  interference  in  an 
imaginary  case  similar  to  Absalom's.  Having 
persuaded  David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of 
blood  from  pursuing  a  young  man  who,  she 
said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she  adroitly  applied 
his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom,  and  ui^ged 
him,  as  he  had  thus  vielded  the  general  princi- 
ple, to  **  fetch  home  his  banished."  David  did 
so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusa- 
lem. At  last  wearied  with  delay,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  his  exclusion  from  court  interfered 
with  the  ambitions  schemes  which  he  was  form- 
ing, the  impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants 
to  bum  a  field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging 
to  Joab,  thus  doing  as  Samson  had  done 
(Judg.  XV.  4).  Thereupon  Joab,  probably 
dreading  some  further  outrage  from  his  violence, 
brought  him  to  his  father,  fVom  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to 
It  partly  by  h?c  cvn  restless  wickedness,  partly 


perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should 
supplant  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  being  now  Da- 
vid's eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer 
that  the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
It  is  harder  to  account  for  his  temporary  suc- 
cess, and  the  imminent  dan^r  whicn  befell  so 
powerful  a  government  as  his  father's.  As  Da- 
vid grew  older  he  may  have  become  less  atten- 
tive to  individual  complaints,  and  to  that  per- 
sonal administration  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  Eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absa- 
lom tried  to  suppont  his  fiither  by  courting 
popularity,  standing  in  the  gate,  conversing 
with  every  suitor,  lamenting  the  difficulty  which 
he  would  find  in  getting  a  hearing,  "putting 
forth  his  hand  and  kissing  any  man  who  came 
nigh  to  do  him  obeisance.'  He  also  maintained 
a  splendid  retinue  (xv.  1 ),  and  was  admired  for 
his  personal  beauty  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x.  23).  It 
is  probable  too  that  the  great  tribe  of  Jndah 
haa  taken  some  offence  at  David's  government, 
perhaps  from  finding  themselves  completely 
meiged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hop^  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less 
w^se  and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absa- 
lojn  selects  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah 
(now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem |,  as  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak ;  Amasa  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  principal  counsellor, 
are  botn  of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Ju- 
dah and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  4lT.  But,  wha^ 
ever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron.  The  revolt 
was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David  fled 
firom  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead.  Absalom  occupied  Jcrasalem,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw  that  for 
such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the  knife 
was  tfhe  best  security,  took  possession  of  Da- 
vid's harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concu- 
bines. This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal 
assumption  of  all  his  father's  royal  rights 
(comp.  the  conduct  of  Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13 
n.),  and  was  also  a  fiilfilment  of  Nathan's 

{irophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David  had 
eft  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests.  The 
vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  after- 
wards  rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of 
Hushai,  who  insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's 
confidence  to  work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel 
himself,  seeing  his  ambitious  hopes  frustrated, 
went  home  to  Giloh,  and  committed  suicide. 
At  last,  after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at 
Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far 
longer  than  was  expedient,  Absalom  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  attack  his  father,  who  by  this 
time  had  rallied  round  him  a  considerable  force, 
whereas,  had  Ahithophel's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, he  would  probably  have  been  crashed  at 
once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Here  Absalom's 
forces  were  totally  defeated,  and  as  ho  himself 
was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he  was  left 
hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was  riding 
nn  away  firom  under  him.    He  was  despatched 
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by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  David, 
wh0;»  loTing  him  to  the  fast,  had  desired  that 
his  life  mimt  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic 
words,  O  mf  ton  Ahaalom!  wodd  God  I  had 
diedd/r  tkee I  0  Abtalom,  my  aon,  my  mm!  He 
wss  buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the 
conquers  threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old 
proof  of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vu.  26).  The 
iiacied  historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial 
with  the  tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in 
the  Kintft  dale  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the 
throe  sons  whom  he  had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where  he  probably 
had  intended  that  his  own  remains  should  m 
laid.    Joscphus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §3)  mentions  the 

Siliar  of  Absalom  as  situate  two  stadia  from 
emaalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
tlie  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom;  but  the 
Ionic  pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that 
it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be 
a  tomb  at  all. — 2.  The  mther  of  Mattathias 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace  xiii. 
11). 

Ab'salon^an  ambassador  with  John  from 
the  Jews  to  Lysias,  chief  governor  of  Coelo- 
Syria  and  PhcBnice  (2  Mace.  xi.  17).    Ap. 

Aba'l>ll8|  father  of  Ptolemeus,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon 
MaccahsBos  (xvi.  11,  15).    Ap. 

A'catan  »  TTi^yVi^^ATi  (i  Esdr.  vUi.  38). 
Ap. 

Ac'cacL  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
.Shinar— tiie  others  being  Babel,  Erech,  and 
Calnch  —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
Tod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  position  is 
4|itite  uncertain.  —  The  iheorjr  deduced  by  Raw- 
boson  from  the  latest  Assynan  researches  is, 
that  "Akkad"  was  the  name  of  the  "great 
primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
fiom  the  earliest  time."  The  name  of  the  city 
is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  the  form  Kinzi  Ahhad. 

Ao'carcm.    [Ekrok.]   Ap. 

Ao'cho  (the  FroLBXAis  or  ihe  Maccabees 
and  N.  T.),  now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually 
by  Euopeans,  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  the  most  im- 
portant waport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
about  90  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated  on 
a  slightly  projecting  headUmd,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only  inlet 
of  any  importance  along  the  whole  searboard 
of  Palestine — which  is  formed  by  the  boldprom- 
OBtoiT  of  Carmd  on  the  opposite  side.  Liland 
the  huls,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close 
■poD  the  sea-shore,  graduallv  recede,  leaving  in 
cbe  immediate  neis^borhoocl  of  Aocho  a  plain 
of  remaricable  fertifitv  about  6  miles  broad,  andr 
watered  by  the  small  river  Belus  {Nahr  No- 
man),  which  dischaixes  itself  into  the  sea  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  town :  to  tiie  S.E.  the 
•tin  receding  heights  af!R>rd  access  to  the  inte- 
rior in  the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thus 
frvoraUy  placed  in  command  of  the  approaches 
from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and  land,  nas  been 
iostlv  tenned  the  "  key  of  Palestine." — In  the 
dirinoii  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  Aocho  fell 
to  die  lot  of  Aaher,  but  was  neverwrested  firom 
Hi  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  81);  and 
htiiee  it  is  reckoned  by  the  classical  writers 


among  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  No  further 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  history,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to  much  impor- 
tance until  after  the  dismemberment  od  tiie 
Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  ooject  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Pto- 
lemais,  after  one  of  tne  Ptolemies,  probably 
Soter,  who  could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  im- 
portance to  his  dominions  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  In  the  wars  that  ensued  Mtween 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  attached  to  his  kingdom.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Maoc.  V.  22,  x.  39).  On  the  decajr  of  the 
Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  tiie  few  cities  of 
Judaea  whid^  established  its  independence.  Ul- 
timately it  passed  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  constructed  a  militarv  road  along 
the  coast,  from  Beiytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing 
through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
ony. The  onlv  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connection  with  St  Paul's  passage  from  Tyre 
io  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7].  Few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  town : 
the  original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the 
changes  to  which  the  place  has  been  exposed. 

Ao'COBy  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of 
Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17).    Ap. 

Ao'COZ  (1  Esd.  V.  38).     [Koz.1    Ap. 

Acel^dama,  "the  field  of  blood;"  the 
name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a 
"field  near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  JudAa 
with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the  be- 
trayal of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  19).  This  is  apparentiy  at 
variance  with  the  accountof  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
8),  according  to  which  tiie  "  field  of  blcxid " 
was  purchawd  by  the  priests  with  the  30  pieces 
of  silver,  after  they  had  betm  cast  down  by  Judas, 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality  be- 
ing well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  tiie 
Potter."^  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition appears,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  spots  as  referred  to  in 
the  two  accounts.  Arculnis  saw  the  "  large  ./S^^ 
tree  where  Judas  hanged  himself,"  certainly  in 
a  different  place  from  that  of  the  "  small  field 
(Aceldama)  where  the  bodies  of  pilgrims  were 
buried."  Sir  John  Maundeville  found  the 
"  dder-tree  "  of  Judas  "  fast  by  "  the  "  image  of 
Absalom ; "  but  the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other 
side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south."  Maun- 
drell's  account  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does 
the  large  map  of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites 
are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains  its 
ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  i-  P,  105, 186).  --  The  "  field  of  blood  " 
is  now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern 
end,  on  a  narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  way 
up  the  hillside.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed- 
itamm.  It  is  separated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few 
venerable  olive-trees  occupy  a  part  of  it,  and 

1  The  propheey  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zaeh^ 
ariah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  qao< 
tatfon  of  the  Bvanfelist. 
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the  rest  is  covered  by  a  rained  square  edifice  — 
lialf  built,  half  excavated- — which,  perhaps 
originally  a  chnrch,  was  in  Maundrell's  time  in 
use  as  a  chamel-hoase.  It  was  believed  in  the 
middle  ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the 
power  of  very  rapidly  consuming  bodies  buried 
m  it,  and,  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the 
earth  were  taken  away ;  amongst  others  by  the 
Pisan  crusaders  in  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at 
Rome.  Besides  the  charnel-house  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  laxge  hollows  in  the 
ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations. 
The  formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always  favorable  to 
the  rapid  deca^  of  animal  matter. 

Acna^ia  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a  Roman 
province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
^vith  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  witii 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehendea  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fine- 

3nently  mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  in- 
icate  all  Greece  (Actsxviii.  12,  xix.  21 ;  Rom. 
XV.  26,  xvi.  25;  I  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  1, 
ix.  2,  xi.  10 ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip 
of  country  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  onginally  called  Achaia,  the  cities  of 
which  were  confederated  in  an  ancient  Lea^e, 
which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This  Xe^rae 
subsequently  included  several  of  the  other  Gre- 
cian states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  politr 
ical  body  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
for  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when 
they  tooK  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in 
B.C.  146.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  between  the  emperor  ana  the  senate 
in  B.C.  27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  as- 
signed to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul.  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate, 
and  made  it  an  iniperial  province  governed  by  a 
procurator;  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
senate.  This  was  its  condition  when  Panl  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  who  is  then^re  (Acts 
xviii.  12)  correctly  called  the  "proconsul"  of 
Achaia,  which  is  tnuislated  in  tne  A.  V.  "  de- 
pu^  "  of  Achaia. 

AohaloilB^  a  name  of  a  Christian  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  17,  subscnption  v.  25). 

A'ohan  {tnubler),  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained were  accursed  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For 
this  sin  Jenovah  punished  Israel  by  their  defeat 
in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Aclum  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  family 
by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai 
and  Jencho,  and  their  remains,  together  wiUi 
his  property,  were  burnt  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.e.  trouble). 

iAciiOB.]  From  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Lchan  to  Achor,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why 
hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the  Lord  shall  trouble 
riiee  this  day  "  (Josh.  vii.  25). 

A'char  =  Achan  (i  Chr.  ii.  7). 


A'chaz  =  AhaSy  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  9) 

AchlK>r.  1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan,  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).— 
2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jcr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12), 
called  Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

Acbiach^ams,  chief  minister  at  the  court 
of  Sarchedonus,  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nine^ 
vch,  in  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Aman  in  the  last  passage,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  of  Mordecai,  whose  historr  8ug< 
gested  some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Tobit  worked  up  into  his  narrative ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  the  discrepancies  are  much  more 
strongly^  marked  than  the  resemblances.    Ap. 

Acm'as,  son  of  Phinees;  high-priest  and 
progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but  omitted 
both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezr.  and  1  Esd.  He 
is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Anitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    An. 

A'chim.  son  of  Sadoc,  and  father  of  Eliud, 
in  our  Lord  s  genealogy ;  the  fifth  in  succession 
before  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i. 
14).  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
JcKhin,  which  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  Uti 
Lord  will  establish. 

A'chior .  a  general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
army  of  Holoiemes,  who  is  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
(Jud.  V.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).    Ap. 

A'chish,  a  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  son  of 
Maoch,  who  in  the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is 
called  Abimelech.  David  twice  found  a  refuge 
with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  first 
occasion,  being  recognized  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13). 
[DAyiD.]  From  Achisn  he  fled  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  On  a  second  occasion  David  fled  to 
Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  2),  and  ro* 
mained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. -« 
Whether  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  dis< 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1 K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  person,  is  uncertain. 

Aohi'^tob  =  Ahitab^  the  high-priest  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  2;  2  KBdr.i.l),in  the  genealogy  of 
Esdras.    Ap. 

Aoh'metlia.    [Ecbataxa.1   Ap. 

A'cbor,  Valley  of  =  "  vaiey  of  t»ouble," 
according  to  the  etymolosy  of  the  text ;  the 
spot  at  which  Achan,  the  "  tronbler  of  Israel," 
was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N. 
boundaiy  of  Judah  (xv.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10; 
Hos.  ii.  15). 

Ach'sa  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).     [Achsah.] 

Aoh'sah^  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunnehtne  Kenezite.  Her  father  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take  Debir. 
Othniel,  her  father's  younger  brother,  took  that 
city,  and  accordingly  received  the  hand  of 
Achsah  as  his  reward.  Caleb,  at  his  danghter's 
request,  added  to  her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower 
springs,  which  she  had  pleaded  for  as  pecu- 
barly  suitable  to  her  inneritance  in  a  south 
country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19;  Stanley's  S.  fr  P- 
p.  161).  The  story  is  repeated  in  Jud^.  i.  11- 
15.    Achsah  is  mention^  again,  as  being  the 
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dAnghter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezion,  in  1  Chr. 
U.49.  ^ 

Ach'shaph,  a  city  within  the  territory  of 
Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alammelech 
(Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaan- 
ice  kii«  (xi.  1,  xiL  20).  It  is  possibly  the 
modem  Aeso/j  mins  bearing  which  name  were 
found  by  Robinson  (ill.  55)  on  the  N.  W.  edge 
of  the  HuUh,  But  more  probably  the  name  has 
survived  in  Chaifa,  a  town  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, must  always  have  been  too  important  to 
have  escaped  mention  in  the  history,  as  it  other- 
wise woara  have  done. 

Ach'sib.  1.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  She- 
felah,  named  with  KeilaJi  and  Mareshah  (Josh. 
XV.  44;  Mic.  i.  14).  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  Cbmzib  and  Chozsba,  which  see. — 2.  A 
town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from 
which  tibe  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  ( J^jdg. 
i.  31 ) ;  afterwards  Ecdippa.  It  is  now  ea-jub, 
on  the  searshore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Her- 
dawU,  2  hu  20  m.  N.  of  Acre  ^Robinson,  iii. 
€28).  After  the  return  from  Baoylon  Achzib 
was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost 
linut  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A'oipha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  [Hakufha.] 
Ap. 

Ae'itllO  (Jnd.  viii.  1 ;  oomp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1). 
Ap. 

Acrabaftine.    [Ababattinb.]    Ap. 

AotB  of  the  ApofiUeSy  a  second  treatise 
by  the  anthor  of  the  third  Goroel,  traditionally 
known  as  Lake  (which  see).  Tne  identity  of  the 
writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by  their 
^:reat  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the 
usage  of  particular  woras  and  compound  forms. 
It  mast  be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  some- 
what surprising  that  notices  of  the  author  are 
so  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  the  book  itself, 
but  also,  generally,  in  the  Episdef  of  St  Paul, 
whom  he  must  have  aocompaniel  for  some 
years  on  bis  travels.  But  our  suiprise  is  re- 
moved when  we  notice  the  habit  of  the  Apostle 
with  regard  to  mentioning  his  companions  to 
have  been  very  various  and  uncertain,  and  re- 
member that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  m  his 
company,  before  his  Boman  imprisonment ;  for 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
TfaeMalonians  were  written,  nor  to  have  been 
with  him  at  Ephesux  (ch.  xix.),  whence,  per- 
haps, the  Efristie  to  the  Galatians  was  written ; 
Bor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at  Corinth 
(ch.  XX.  3)at  the  time  of  his  writing;  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  uat  to  the 
Galatians.  —  The  book  commences  with  an  in- 
tcription  to  one  Theophilns,  who  was  probably 
a  man  of  birth  and  station.  But  its  design 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edi- 
fication of  TheophOns,  whose  name  is  prefixed 
only,  as  vras  cnstomary  then  as  now,  by  way  of 
de«ueation.  The  readers  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  the  members  of  the  Clunstian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  GentOes ;  for  its  con- 
teats  aie  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  Church.  They  are  Thejuffi]mad 
9f^mmmifiktFaaitr  \m  the  deacent  of  the 
Hoh  Spirit,  ami  tke  rendu  of  that  outpouring,  by 
He  SiMperriom  of  tke  Go^tel  among  Jewt  and  Gen- 
Under  ucse  leadmg  heads  all  the  personal 


and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Ascension,  St.  Feter  be- 
comes the  prime  actor  under  God  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Uhurch.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  first 
great  group  of  sayings  and  doings.  The  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and  Gentiles 
(ch.  X.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in  good  time, 
is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile 
world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  con- 
queror of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  amone  the  highly-edu- 
cated and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
progress,  in  his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  joumey- 
ings,  preachini^,  and  perils,  his  stripes  and  im- 
prisonments, his  testifying  in  Jerusalem  and  being 
Drought  to  testify  in  Kome,  —  these  are  the  su^ 
jects  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  of  which  the 
great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  —  As  to 
die  time  when,  and  place  at  which,  the  book 
was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  entirely 
from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.  30.  Had 
any  considenble  alteration  in  the  Apostle's  cir- 
cumstances taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this 
time  was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an 
important  period  in  the  Apostie's  life :  the  quiet 
which  succeeded  it  seemed  to  promise  no  im- 
mediate determination  of  his  cause.  A  laige 
amount  of  historic  material  had  been  collected 
in  JudflBa,  and  during  the  various  missionary 
journeys.  Or,  taking  another  and  not  less  prob- 
able view,  Nero  was  beginning  to  undergo  that 
change  for  the  worse  which  disCTaced  the  latter 
portion  of  his  reign  :  none  comd  tell  how  soon 
the  whole  outwanl  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter 
persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent, 
there  would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Churdi 
prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of 
the  storm  whitrh  was  gathering,  and  warn  them, 
that  the  records  lyine  ready  for  publication  must 
be  given  to  the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or 
event  —  Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it 
is  true,  weigh  but  Uttie  aeainst  presumptive 
evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself;  but  ar. 
rayed,  as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they 
carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that  the  time 
naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  book  itself 
for  its  publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  at 
whidi  we  should  conceive  that  publication  most 
likely. —  This  would  give  us  for  the  publication 
the  year  63  a.d.,  according  to  the  most  prob- 
able assignment  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
St  Paul  at  Rome.  —  The  genuineness  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognized 
in  the  Church.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177) ;  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenssus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwards.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent  iii.)  and 
Bianiciueans  (cent  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of 
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their  notions.  — The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  very  full  of  various  readings ;  more 
so  than  anj  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  To  this 
several  causes  maj  have  contributed.  In  the 
many  backward  references  to  Gospel  history, 
and  the  many  anticipations  of  statements  and 
expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles,  tempta- 
tions abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his  hand 
at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconciling, 
the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  inser- 
tions or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits 
and  views  of  the  Church  in  after-times.  Where 
the  narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or 
word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic 
airent  was  modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum. 
Where  St.  Paul  repeats  to  different  audiences, 
or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  his 
miraculous  conversion,  the  one  passage  was 
pieced  ftom  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  verbal 
accordance.  There  are  in  this  book  an  nnusual 
number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  lensth,  which  are  round  in  the 
Codex  Beza  (Djand  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bomemann,  believes  that  the 
text  of  the  Acts  ori^nallv  contained  them  all, 
and  has  been  abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he 
has  published  an  edition  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted in  full.  But,  while  some  of  them  bear 
an  appearance  of  genuineness,  the  greater  part 
are  unmeaning  and  absurd. 

Ao'ua  —  Akkub  (l  Esdr.  v.  30 ;  cf.  Ezr. 
ii.  45).    Ap. 

A'OUb  '->  Bakbuk  (l  Ksdr.  v.  31 ;  cf.  Ezr. 
ii.  51).    Ap. 

Aa'adaht  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  named  with  Dimonah  and  Ke- 
desh  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

A'oah  (ornamem,  becnOy),  L  The  first  of 
the  two  wives  of  Lsmech,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal  and 
Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19).  —  2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter 
of  Elon,  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother 
of  his  first-born  son  Eliphas,  and  so  the  ances- 
tress of  six  (or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  10  if.  15  flf.).  In  Gen. 
xxvi.  34  she  is  called  Bashbmath. 

Adai'ah.  L  Maternal  grandfather  of  king 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  —  2.  A  Levitc,  of  the 
Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph 
(I  Chr.  vi.  41 ).  In  v.  21  he  is  called  Iddo.  — 
3.  A  Beiyamite,  son  of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii. 
21 ),  who  IS  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in 
V.  13.  —  4.  A  priest,  son  of  Jehoram  (I  Chr.  ix. 
12;  Neh.  xi.  12).  —  6.  Ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  —  6.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  return  fh>m  Babylon  (Ear.  x.  29).  He  is 
calkd  Jbdbcs  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  SO.  — 7.  The 
descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wifb  (Ear.  x.  39).  — 8.  A  man  of  Ju- 
dah, of  the  line  of  Pharei  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Adal'la.  fifth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Ad'am,  the  name  which  is  given  in  Scnp- 
tnre  to  the  first  man.  The  term  apparently 
has  r6fo^^nce  to  the  ground  firom  which  he  was 
formed,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Adamak. 
The  idea  of  mtMm  ^c>^  seems  to  be  inhe- 
nenl  in  either  word.    The  civation  of  man  was 


the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  His  formation  was 
die  ultimate  object  of  the  Creator.  It  was  with 
reference  to  him  that  all  thines  were  designed. 
He  was  to  be  the  "roof  and  crown "  m  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be  ^ree 
distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen.  L  I 
to  ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third 
from  V.  I  to  the  end  of  ix.  Tlie  word  at  the 
commencement  of  the  two  latter  narrativea, 
which  is  rendered  there  and  elsewhere  ganenp- 
turns,  may  also  be  rendered  Autory.  The  stylo 
of  the  second  of  these  records  dirors  veiy  con- 
siderably firom  that  of  the  first  In  the  first  the 
Deity  is  desijgpaated  by  the  word  Elohim ;  in  the 
second  He  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Jehovah 
Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of  these  narra- 
tives is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  die  histoiy 
of  Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and 
his  descendants  principally  in  relation  to  that 
patriarch.  —  The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us 
with  very  few  materials  from  which  to  form  anv 
adequate  conception  of  the  first  man.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  which  probably  points  to  the  Di- 
vine jpattem  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  reason,  un- 
derstanding, imaginadon,  volition,  &c.,  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual 
nature  which  resembles  God's  nature.  The 
name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  applicable  to 
woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it  said  in 
Gen.  V.  1, 2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  *  history' 
of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created  'Adam,' 
in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male  and 
female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." — 
The  man  Adam*  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  "  eastward  in  Eden,* 
for  the  purpose  or  dressing  it  and  keeping  it. 

JEdbn.]  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
hiit  of  eveiT  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which 
was  called  tiie  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  impossibte  to 
say.  Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
had  the  power  of  bestowing  the  consdousness 
of  the  difiference  between  ^ood  and  evil ;  in  the 
ignorance  of  which  man's  innocence  and  happi- 
ness consisted.  The  prohibition  to  taste  toe 
fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced  by  the  menace  of 
death.  There  was  also  another  tree  which  was 
called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and  that  by 
the  continual  use  of  it  our  fint  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death. 
( Abp.  Whatdy . )  While  Adam  was  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be 
named,  and  whatsoever  he  called  cverr  living 
creature  that  was  the  name  thomif.  Tnos  the 
power  of  fidy  designating  objects  of  sense  was 
possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  fiKulty  which  is 
generally  considered  as  in<ticadiie  mature  and 
extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the  &Q- 
ure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Aoam 
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ihe  czeatares  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
htm,  and  took  one  of  his  nbs  from  him,  which 
Hb  fashioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  her  to 
the  man.    At  this  time  they  are  both  described 
as  being  naked  without  tne  consciousness  of 
shame.  —  Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of 
Adam  prior  to  the  Fall.    The  first  man  is  a 
tme  man,  with  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the 
innoeenoe  of  a  child.    He  is  moreover  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  the  figure  of  Him 
that  was  to  come/'  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jemis  (Rom.  t.  14).    By  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
peat»  the  woman  who  was  nven  to  be  with 
Adam  was  b^niled  into  a  violation  of  the  one 
command  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them. 
She  took  of  the  firuit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband.    The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed:  self-consciousness  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked.    Though  the  curse 
of  Adam's  lebellion  of  necessity  feU  upon  him, 
yet  die  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life 
af^  his  trans^pnssion  was  probably  a  manifbs- 
tatioa  of  Divme  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  lifo  superadded  to  a  state 
of  wretchedness  and  sin.  —  Adam  is  stated  to 
have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
death  which  resulted  fifom  his  sin  was  the  spirit- 
ual death  of  alienation  from  God.     ''  In  the  dau 
chat  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die : 
and  looordingly  we  find  that  this  spiritual  death 
besaa    to  work  immediately.  —  The  sons  of 
Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain,  Abel, 
and  Seth :  it  is  implied,  however,  that  he  had 
others. 

Ad'aoiy  a  city  on  the  Jordan  "beside  Zaze- 
tan,"  in  tne  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It 
U  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ad'amahy  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of 
Haphtali,  named  between  Chinnereth  and  Ra- 
man (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was  probably  situ- 
ated to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  no 
cnoe  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Adamant,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Skdmir  in  Ez.  iii.  9  and  Zech.  vii.  12.  In 
Jer.  xviL  I  it  is  translated  "diamond."  In 
UKse  three  passages  the  word  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
tued  raetaphoricaUv.  Our  English  AdamatU  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  "  the  un- 
conqoeiaUe,"  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard 
natare  of  the  sabetanco  indicated,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire.  The 
Greek  writers  generally  apply  the  word  to  some 
veiy  hard  metal,  perhaps  ated,  though  they  also 
use  it  for  a  minenU.  Nor  does  die  English 
language  attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to 
AdamoMt ;  sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the 
dSoaiaiM/^  by  it,  but  the  term  is  often  used 
vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  impenetra- 
ble hardness.  That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is 
uiteDded  in  the  Bible  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  1) :— "The  sin  of  Ju- 
dan  is  written  witn  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond."    Since  the  Hebrews  ap- 

1  Oar  BMlish  diam&iUi  is  merely  a  eorroption  of 
I.    &.  th«  Fntnch  Muuumie,  and  German 


Sear  to  ha>'e  been  unacquainted  with  the  tmt 
iamond,  it  is  veiy  probable,  from  the  escprcs- 
sion  in  £z.  iii.  9,  of  **  adamant  harder  thanjUtU," 
that  by  Shamir  is  intended  some  variety  of 
Corunaum,  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the  diar 
mond  in  hardness.  Of  this  mineral  there  are 
two  principal  groups  —  one  is  crystalline,  the 
other  granular ;  to  the  crystalline  varieties  be- 
long the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red  oriental 
ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green  ori- 
ental emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  gran- 
ular or  massive  variety  that  the  Shamir  may 
with  most  probability  be  assigned.  This  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Emery,  whidi  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  emery-stone  or  the  emery-powder 
is  Smyria  or  Smina,  and  the  Hebrew  lexicog- 
raphers derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew 
Shamir,  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  identical, 
and  that  by  Adama^^  we  are  to  understand  the 
emery-atone,  or  the  uu-crystalline  variety  of  the 
Corundum  of  mineralogists. 

Ad'amiy  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  after  Allon  Bezaanannim  (Josh, 
xix.  83).  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami  bore 
the  name  of  Damin. 

Ad'aTy  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of 
Palestine  and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  whicn  in 
the  parallel  list  is  called  HazjlBpADDab. 

A'dar.    [Months.] 

Ad'asa,  a  place  in  JudsBa,  a  day's  journey 
from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  ftom  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Macca- 
bflsus  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Nicanor  was  killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at 
Bethhoron  (1  Mace.  vii.  40, 45).    Ap. 

Adl>eel9  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  39),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of 
an  Arab  tribe. 

Ad'dan^  one  of  the  places  frora  which  some 
of  the  captivity  return^  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Jndssa  wno  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israelites  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  jacie  is 
Abdon  and  Aalab. 

Ad'dar,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called 
AsD  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

Adder.  This  word  is  used  for  any  poison- 
ous  snake,  and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  hj 
the  translators  of  Uie  A.  Y.  They  use  in  a  simi- 
lar way  the  synonymous  term  aap.  The  woid 
adder  occurs  nve  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
(see  below),  and  three  times  in  the  mai^in  as 
s^onymous  withoixtortbe,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29, 
lix.  5.  It  represents  four  Hebrew  words : — 1. 
AcMb  is  found  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 :  "  They  hava 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's 
poison  is  under  their  lips."  The  latter  half  of 
this  verse  is  quoted  by  St  Paul  from  the  LXX 
in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  venomous  se^ 
pents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  im 
a  figurative  sense,  to  express  the  evil  tempers  of 
ungodly  men.— The  number  of  poisonous  set- 
pents  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted  was 
in  all  probability  limited  to  some  five  or  six 
species  [Serpent]  ;  and  as  there  are  reason- 
aWe  grounds  for  iaentifying  Pethen  and  Shqyhi- 
pk^n  with  two  well-known    species,   viz.  the 
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.  Eyptian  Cobra  and  the  llomed  Viper,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Acshub  may  be  represented 
by  the  Toziooa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  this  species,  which 
is  common  in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria : 
the  Echis  arenicoh,  therefore,  for  such  is  this 
adder's  scientific  name,  may  be  identical,  as  in 
name  so  in  re:^ity,  with  the  animal  signified  by 
the  Hebrew  AcstHb.  —  2.  Pethen,  [Asp.]  —  3. 
Tsephd,  or  Tsip/M^i,  occurs  five  times  m  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  Frov.  xxiii.  32  it  is  trans- 
lated adder,  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  Jer. 
viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature, 
and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8  it  appears 
that  the  Tsiphoni  was  considered  even  more 
dreadful  than  the  Pethen.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Tsiphoni  may  be  representea  by  the  Al- 
serine  adder  {Clotho  mauritanica),  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.  — 4* 
Shepldjphon  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it 
is  nsea  to  characterize  the  tribe  of  Dan :  "  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horsed  heels,  so  that  his 
rider  shall  fall  backward."  The  habit  of  lurk- 
ing in  the  sand  and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels, 
here  alluded  to,  suits  the  character  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  venomous  snake,  and  helps  us 
to  identify  it  with  the  celebrated  homed  viper, 
the  asp  of  Cleopatra  (Cerastes  Hasaelquistii), 
which  ts  found  abundantly  in  the  dry  sandy  des- 
erts of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  —  The  Ce- 
rastes is  extremely  venomous ;  Bruce  compelled 
a  specimen  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon 
the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all 
died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  This 
species  averages  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length, 
but  oocasionuly  larger  individuals  are  found. 

Ad'dL  L  (Luke  iii.  28.)  Son  of  Cosam, 
and  father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ; 
the  third  above  Salathiel.  —  2.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  a  very  corrupt  verse  of  1  Esd.  ix.  31, 
and  has  apparently  no  equivalent  in  Ezr.  x. 

Ad'do  =  Iddo  (l  Esd.  vi.  1).    Ap. 

Ad'don.    [Addan.] 

Ad^dus.  1.  The  sons  of  Addns  are  enu- 
merated among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  in  1  Esd.  v.  34 ;  but  the  name  does 
not  occur  in  Ezr.  ii.  or  Neh.  vii.  —  2.  A  priest, 
whose  descendants,  according  to  1  Esd.,  were 
unable  to  establish  their  gen^ogy  in  the  time  ^ 
of  Ezra,  and  were  remoi^id  from  their  priest- 
hood (1  Esd.  V.  38).  He  is  there  said  to  have 
married  Augia,  the  daughter  of  Bcrzelus,  or 
Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he  is  called 
bv  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Addus  represents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.    Ap. 

A^der^  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 
The  name  is  more  correctly  Eder. 

Ad'ida,  a  town  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  low  country  of  Judah,  fortified  by 
Simon  Maccabseus  m  his  wars  with  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Probably  identical 
with  Hadid  and  Adithaim  (which  see).    Ap. 

A'diel.  L  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
descended  firom  the  prosperous  familv  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murdei^ 
ous  raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable 


Hamite  shepherds  of  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  —  2.  A  priest,  ancestor  of 
Mfiuisiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  —  3.  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'dfOy  ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii. 
15),  or  655  according  to  the  parallel  list  in  Keh. 
vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  accompanied  Ezra  in 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6). 
They  joined  with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  tv 
separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  (Neh.  x. 
16). 

Ad'ina,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  a  chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr. 
xi.  42).  According  to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syr. 
he  had  the  command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the 
passage  should  be  rendered  **  and  over  him  were 
thirty,"  i.e.  the  thir^  before  enumerated  were  his 
superiors,  just  as  Benaiah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  was 
"  above  the  thirty." 

Adi^no,  the  Esnite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

«See  Jabbobeaji. 

Ad'inUB  =  Jamin.  the  Levite  (l  Esd.  ix. 
48;  cf.  Neh.  viii.  7).    Ap. 

Aditha^im,  a  town  belonging  to  Judah, 
lying  in  the  low  country  {Shefdan),  and  named, 
between  Sharaim  and  huBg-Gederah,  in  Josh. 
XV.  36  only.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  changed  to  Hadid  (Chadia)  and 
Adida. 

Adjuration.    [Exorcism.] 

Adla%  ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Ad'mah.  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  wilh  Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv. 
2,  8 ;  Dent.  xxix.  23 ;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a 
king  of  its  own. 

Ad'mathay  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Ad^na.  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Pahath- 
Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  —  2.  A  priest,  de* 
scendant  of  Harim  in  the  days  of  JoiaJdm,  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Ad'nah.  1.  A  Monassite  who  deserted 
fh>m  Saul  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on 
his  road  to  Ziklag  from  the  camp  of  the  Philis. 
tines.  He  was  captain  of  a  UMUsand  of  his 
tribe,  and  fought  at  David's  side  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  — 2.  The 
captain  over  300,000  men  of  Judah  who  were 
in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14).. 

Ado'ni-Be'zek  {hrd  of  Bezek),  king  of 
Bezek,  a  city  of  the  Canaanitcs.  [Bezbk.1 
This  chieftain  was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  oi 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Jeruudem,  where  he  died.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  seventy 
petty  kin^  whom  he  had  conquer<Ml. 

Adoni^jah  {m^  Lord  is  Jehovah).  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom  at 
Hebron,  while  his  fisither  was  king  of  Judah  (2 
Sam.  iii.  4).  After  the  death  of  his  three  bro- 
thers, Amnon,  Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  be- 
came eldest  son ;  and  when  his  Other's  strength 
was  visibly  declining,  put  forward  his  preten- 
sions  to  the  crown.  David  promised  Batnsheba 
that  her  son  Solomon  should  inherit  the  luc^ 
cession  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no  absolute 
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claim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern  mon- 
Axchies.  Adonijah's  cause  was  espoused  by 
Abiathar  and  Joab,  the  famous  conmiander  of 
David's  armj.  [Joab.]  His  name  and  in- 
fluence secured  a  laige  number  of  followers 
among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and 
25) ;  and  these,  together  with  all  the  princes 
except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Adonijah 
at  a  great  sacrificial  feast  held  "  by  the  stone 
Zohekth,  which  is  by  £n-rogel/'  [Ehboobl.] 
Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  apprised  David  of  these  proceedings, 
who  immecuately  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  be  conducted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn 

Srocession  to  Gihon,  a  spring  on  the  W.  of 
enisalem(2Chr.  xxxii.30).  IGihom.]  Here 
he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed  king  by  Zadok, 
and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people.  This 
decisive  measure  struck  terror  into  tne  opposite 

Pf,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary,  but  was 
oned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  "  show  himself  a  worthy  man,''  with  the 
tlureat  that  "  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him 
be  should  die"  (L  52).  The  death  of  David 
quickly  followed  on  these  events ;  and  Adoni- 
jah bilged  Bathsheba,  who  as  **  king^s  moth- 
er "  would  now  have  special  dignity  and  influ- 
ence [Aba],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  lus  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt 
on  the  throne  [Absalom  ;  Abneb]  ;  and  there- 
fore Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  ttie  terms  of 
his  previous  pardon.  —  2*  A  Levite  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 3.  (Neh.  x. 

16).      [AOONIKAM.] 

AdonilLain.  The  sons  of  Adonikam,  666 
in  number,  were  among  those  who  returned 
finom  Babylon  with  Zmibbabel  (£zr.  ii.  13; 
Neh.  vii.  18;  1  £sd.  v.  14).  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  number  is  667.  The  remainder 
of  the  fiunily  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13 ; 
I  Esd.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Adohi- 
/AH  in  Neh.  x.  16. 

Adoni'rain  (l  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual 
contraction  Adobam,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K. 
xii.  18;  also  Hadobam,  2  Chr.  x.  18),  chief 
receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6), 
and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last  mon- 
arch sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellions  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death. 

Ado^'ni-Ze'dek  {lord  ofjtutux),  the  Amo- 
rite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organized  a  league 
with  four  other  Amorite  princes  aeainst  Joshua. 
The  confederate  kings  having  laid  siege  to 
Gibeon,  Joshua  marcned  to  Uie  relief  of  bis 
new  alliea  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight  The 
five  kings  took  reliige  in  a  cave  at  iKakkedah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
bung  on  trees,  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of 
their  concealment  (Josh.  X.  1-27).    [Joshua.] 

AdOptioHf  an  expression  mets^horicslly 
used  by  St  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
praspectiTe  privileges  of  Christians  (Bom.  viii. 
15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
iDndea  to  the  Roinan  custom  of  adoption,  by 
which  a  person,  not  having  children  of  his  own, 
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might  adont  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other 
parents.  The  efiect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted 
child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  pnvaia 
of  his  new  father,  and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law : 
while  the  fether  on  his  part  was  entitled  to  the 
property  of  the  son,  and  exercised  towards  him 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  father.  In 
short  the  relationship  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  existed  between  a  natural 
mther  and  son.  The  selection  of  -  a  person  to 
be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter :  and  St  Paul 
aptly  transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  act  to  illustrate  the 
position  of  the  Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  Jews  themselves  were  unacquainted  with 
the  process  of  adoption :  indeed  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  aflecting  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty: the  instances  occasionally  adduced  as 
referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi.  2,  xxx. 
5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 

Ado'^ra  or  Ador.    [Adoraim.] 

Adora'im,  a  fortified  city  built  by  Reho- 
boam (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  apparently  in 
or  near  the  Shefidah,  since,  although  omitted 
from  the  lists  in  Josh,  xv.,  it  is  by  «R>sephus  al- 
most uniformly  coupled  with  Mareshah,  which 
was  certainly  situated  there.  Adoraim  is  prob- 
ably the  same  place  with  Adora  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  seaooast  below 
Csdrmel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Dum,  a 
"  large  village "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of 
Hebron  (ii.  215). 

Ado'ram.  [Aj^oniram  ;  Hadoram,  3.] 
Adoration.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a 
gn»it  similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among 
Oriental  nations.  To  rise  up  and  suddenly 
prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple  method ; 
out,  generally  speaking,  the  prostration  was 
conducted  in  a  more  fomal  manner,  the  person 
fiilling  upon  the  knee  and  then  graduidly  in- 
clining tne  body  until  the  forehead  touched  the 
ground.  Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6). 
But  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for 
that  purpose;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obei- 
sance to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv 
4),  and  of  showing  respect  to  equals.  (1  K.  ii. 
19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated  three  times 
(1  Sam.  XX.  41),  and  ev«m  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees 
or  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration 
was  paid  (Matt  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ;  Mic. 
vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18) :  sometimes  however  prostration 
was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simplv  in 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  Mob 
xxxi.  27),  and  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appears  not 
only  frt)m  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
they  were  put  in  practice  towards  Himself,  but 
also  fix>m  tne  parable  of  the  unmercifril  servant 
(Matt  xviii.  26),  and  frt)m  Cornelius's  rever- 
ence to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in  which  case  it 
was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  implying  a 


hiriiCT  degiM  of  snperiori^  than  he  wu  en- 
tided  to,  especially  as  coming  fmrn  a  HniMn, 
to  whom  prosttation  was  not  uraaL 


Adnu&lnflleoh.  1.  ThemuneofaDidol 
iattDdnced  into  Samaria  tijr  the  coloniiie  ttoa 
Sepharraim  (S  K.  xtU.  31).  He  wa«  wor- 
■hipped  with  riua  rMembiing  tbo«e  of  Molech, 
eUlOKa  being  Imrat  in  hi*  honor.  The  Sitt 
pan  of  the  mid  probaU;  mean*  J&c  Sir  H. 
lUwUnaoii  legaro*  Adrumnelech  a*  the  male 
power  of  die  tun,  and  Abihhblich,  who  U 
mentioDed  with  Attrammelech  u  a,  companion- 
god,  ai  tlw  female  power  of  the  mn  (Kawlin- 
•on'i  fleraffarut,  i.  611).  —  2.  Son  of  the  As- 
■jrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  coninnction 
with  hi*  broUwr  Stiareier,  be  mnitleied  in  the 
temple  of  ^woch  at  tTmeveh,  after  the  failure 
of  the  AatjT^a  attack  on  Jemialem.  The 
ranieidea  eacuied  into  Armenia  (S  K.  xix.  37 ; 
a  Chr.  xzxii.  91 ;  Is.  xuTii.  38).  The  date 
of  thi*  enat  w«a  b.c.  680. 

Adrsniyf  tltUD,  ■  aeaport  in  the  proriiioe 
•f  Aaia  JAuA],  iitoated  in  the  district  ancient- 
W  called  ifk>li»,  and  alao  Hysia  (see  Acta  xTi. 
I).  AdiamyOium  gave,  and  still  giTea,  it!  name 
to  a  deep  golf  on  ihi*  coast,  opposite  to  th 
opening  ofwhidtii  the  island  of  LMboe.  [Mn 


tlbitb!)    St.  Paul  w 


u  Adramyttinm, 


(Acts  zTi.),  and  it  luu  no  Biblicd  interest, 
e^at  illnitrating  hisToyige  fh>m  Ccsarea  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  thin  place  (Acts  xxvti.  S). 
Ship*  of  AdnwiTttinm  must  bare  been  fin- 
quent  on  this  coast,  Ibr  it  na«  a  place  of  con- 
■tderalile  traffic  It  lay  on  the  gKmi  Roman 
road  between  Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont 
on  one  aide,  and  Fergamus,  Gphesns,  and  Hi- 
letna  on  ifae  other,  and  was  connected  bj 
similar  roada  with  tbe  interior  of  the  conntry. 
The  modem  AAwm/ti  ia  a  poor  village,  hnt  it 
it  still  a  place  of  tome  trade  and  tbip-tmilding. 
A'dria,  more  properly  A'driaa.  It  i*  im- 
portant to  Bx  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  nted 
In  Acts  ziTii.  17.  The  word  seemt  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the 
Poi  andatSntitdenoced  thepartofthegnlfof 
Venice  which  i*  in  that  neighborhood.  After- 
wards the  aigiiiflcation  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended, so  as  lo  embrace  the  whole  of  that  golf. 
Sobaeqaentif  it  obtained  a  much  wider  exten- 


I.  and  i' 


the  a 


ilui 


^  Heditemtnean  which 
biililt  names  the  Sjrtic  basin  (see  Acta 
.  lT),;rad  whichhad  thecoasl*  of  Sicily, 


Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  Its  hoaadaricB' 
Thi*  deSnition  is  explicitly  giren  by  almoet  a 
contemporaiy  of  St.  Panl.  tbe  geographer  Pto- 
lemy, who  alw>  say*  that  Crete  is  bomided  on  the 
west  by  Adria*.  I«ter  writer*  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  fiom  the  Tyrrbenian 
sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Coiinth  the  .£geaii 
fixnn  the  Adriatic,  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Jo- 
sephus  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  &L 
Paul's  voyage  foundered  in  Adrias  {Ltfi,  3), 
and  there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  flvni 
Cyrene  and  taken  to  Pulcoli  (ece  Acts  xxviii. 
13),  It  is  through  ignorance  of  these  facts,  or 
tbrongh  the  want  of  attending  to  tbcm,  thai 
writers  have  drawn  an  argnment  litim  thiss^o- 
graphical  term  in  faror  of  the  fidie  view  which 
places  the  apostle's  shipwreck  in  the  Kulf  of 
Venice.    IMiZiiA.] 

A'driel,  a  son  of  Banillai  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Mcrab,  al- 
thoDgh  be  had  previously  promised  ber  to 
David  (1  Sam.  xviii,  19),  His  five  sons  were 
amoagst  tbe  seven  descendants  of  SanI  whom 
DavidsiiTi«ndetcd  to  the  Gibeonitet  (S  Sam. 
xxi,  S)  in  satisfaction  fbr  the  endeavott  of 
Sanl  to  extirpate  them,  although  the  Israelitca 
had  originally  made  a  league  with  them  (Josh. 
ix,  15).  In  S  Sam.  iii.  they  are  called  the 
sons  of  Michal ;  but  a*  Michal  had  no  children 
(3  Sam,  vi.  23),  tbe  A.  Y.,  in  order  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty,  erroneously  translates  tba 
Hebrew  word  "  brought  up  "  instead  of  "  bare." 
The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  of  Michal  " 
for  "Michal,"  Probably  the  error  i*  due  to 
some  earl  V  transcriber. 

A'duaL,  a  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  1). 

Adollam,  Apocr.  Odollah,  a  city  of 
Jndah  in  the  lowland  of  tbe  Shefelah,  Josh.  XV 
35(comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,"  Jadab  icent  dmcn,' 
ana  Uicab  i.  19,  where  it  it  named  with  Mb- 
raehah  and  Achiib) ;  the  teat  of  a  Canaanit* 
king  (Joah.  xii.  15},  and  evidently  a  place  of 
great  antiquity  (G<m,  xxxviii.  1,  IS,  SO) :  for- 
tified by  Beboboam  (SChron.  xi,  T),  one  of  the 
lowna  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  letnm 
fiimi  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  in 
the  times  of  the  Meccabee^S  Mace  xii.  38). — 
The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified, bnt  ftom  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passagea 
quoted  above  in  proximity  with  other  known 
towns  of  tbe  Shefidah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near 
Dot  Dutbin,  6  or  fi  milea  N.  of  GleniheropoU*. 
The  limestone  cliBk  of  the  whole  of  that  local- 
ity are  pierced  with  extensive  excavations, 
aome  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of 
Adullun,"  the  refbge  of  David  (1  Sam.  x:di.  I; 
!  Sam.  uiii,  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15).  Monastic 
tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khttralin,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Wadf  Urtii,  between  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Adollamlte,  a  native  of  Adullam  (Qen, 
xxxviii.  I,  la.  20). 

Adultei^.  The  parties  to  thi*  crime 
were  a  mamed  woman  ar-" ■- " 


criminal  a  similar  ofibnce  committed  by  a  mar- 
ried man  with  a  woman  not  bis  wife.  In  th* 
patriarchal  period  the  sanctity  of  marriage  it 
noticeable  From  the  history  of  Abtsbam,  who 
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fcan,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  sednced  firom 
him,  bat  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her  sake, 
and  especiaUjr  firom  the  scmples  ascribed  to 
Pharson  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment,  as  commonlT  amongst 
Eastern  nati^nff,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and  prob- 
ably, as  in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity, 
death  bj  fire  (xxxviii.  24^.  The  Mosaic  pen- 
alty was  that  both  the  guilty  parties  shoula  be 
stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well  to  the  betrothed 
ss  to  the  raarriea  woman,  provided  she  were  free 
jDent.  xxil.  22-24).  A  bondwoman  so  offend- 
ing was  to  be  Kowc^od,  and  the  man  was  to 
make  a  trespass  offing  (Lev.  xix.  20-22).  — 
The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  oon- 
fnsioii  by  the  doubtful  ofl&pring  caused  by  this 
criow,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy  on 
the  side  of  morality  until  a  far  advanced  stage 
of  oonnption  was  reached.  It  is  probable  that, 
when  tnat  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed 
away  —  as  it  did  after  the  captivity — and 
when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriage 
tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union,  public  feel- 
ing in  rsgard  to  adultery  changed,  and  the 
poialty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus, 'in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under 
our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that 
no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  &ct, 
thoogh  there  remained  the  written  law  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  the  cariller.  It  ib  likely  also 
that  a  oivoroe,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  &c.,  was  the 
Bsnal  remedy,  suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid 
scandal  and  Uie  excitement  of  commiseration 
for  crime.  The  expression  in  St.  Matthew 
(L  19)  '^  to  make  her  a  public  example,"  prob- 
ably means  to  bring  the  case  before  the  local 
Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring 
repodiation,  because  that  could  be  managed 
pmnately.  —  Concerning  the  fiunous  trial  by 
the  waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has 
been  qneationed  whether  a  husband  was,  in 
case  of  certain  fects,  bound  to  adopt  it.  The 
more  likely  view  is,  that  it  was  meant  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  vehemence  of  implacable  jealousy  to 
iriiich  Orientals  appear  prone,  but  which  was 
not  eoDsistent  with  the  liudty  of  the  nuptial  tie 
prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave  room  for 
a  more  intense  feeling;  and  in  that  intensity 
probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  byaform 
of  ordeal  called  the  "  red  water"  in  Western 
Afiriea.  The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all  tended 
to  limit  the  qipUcation  of  this  test.  1.  By  pre- 
acnbinff  certain  focts  presumptive  of  gudt,  to 
he  CBlaolishiid  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  of 
prepoaderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  iba  (ad  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By 
tnrJiniral  rales  of  evidence  which  made  proof 
of  those  presumptive  focts  difficult  3.  By  ex- 
enapting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all 
indeed,  except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a 
pure  Uraelile,  and  some  even  of  them)  fiom 
the  liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial 
oonld  only  be  before  the  great  sanhedrim.  6. 
By  mvosBBg  it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  hu- 
muiadiig   imd   intimidating,  yet  which  still 


harmonised  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal 
as  recorded  in  Num.  v.  But,  6.  Above  all,  by 
the^  conventional  and  even  mercenary  light  in 
which  the  nuptial  contract  was  latteny  re- 
garded. —  When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital, 
as  no  doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter 
of  mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd*  to 
suppose  that  this  trial  was  continued.  And 
when  adultery  became  common,  as  the  Jews 
themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been  impious 
to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  If 
ever  tne  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  to  overawe 
the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Besides, 
however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  fed  the  public  exposure  of 
his  suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce 
was  a  ready  and  quiet  remedy. 

Adum^'inlmy  "  thb  ooiko  up  to  "  or 
"  OF  "  =>  the  *'  pass  of  the  red ; "  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Blenjamin,  a  ris- 
ing ground  or  pass  **  over  against  Gilgal,"  and 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the '  torrent' "  (Josh.  xv. 
7,xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied 
by  the  road  leading  up  nom  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  south  feoe 
of  the  goige  of  the  Wadif  Kelt,  Jerome  as- 
cribes the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the 
robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  dav,  as 
they  do  still,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
this  is  the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless 
of  a  date  and  sip:nificanoe  far  more  remote,  and 
is  probably  denved  from  some  tribe  of  "  red 
men "  of  tne  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. 

iBdi^as,  1  Esdr.  ix.  27.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Eliah.    Ap. 

S'gypt.      [EOTPT.J 

JBme'BB*  a  paralytic  at  Lydda,  healed  by 
St.  Peter  (Acta  ix.  83,  34). 

iB^noxiy  a  place  "  near  to  Salim,"  at  which 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It  was  evidently 
west  of  the  Jordan  (oomp.  iii.  22,  with  26,  ana 
with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
version  of  a  Chaldee  word,  signif^ng  "  eptl^g^" 
^non  is  g^ven  in  the  Onomaatieofi  as  b  Miiles 
south  of  Scythopolis  "near  Salem  and  the 
Jordan."  Dr.  Robinson's  careful  search,  on 
his  second  visit,  however,  foiled  to  discover  any 
trace  either  of  name  or  remains  in  that  locality. 
But  a  SAUm  has  been  found  by  him  to  the 
east  of  and  close  to  Ndbulus,  where  there  are 
two  very  copious  springs.  This  position 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18.  Oalvm.]  In  fovor  of  its  distance  from 
the  Jordan  Is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by 
the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  "  much  water  "  there.  — 
The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay, 
leporte  the  discovery  of  ^non  at  Watb  ForoA, 
a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Watbf  Fowar 
iiimiediately  above  Jericho.  But  it  reanirss 
more  examination  than  it  has  yet  reoeivea. 

JBra.    [Crbokologt.] 

JBthio'pia.    [Ethiopia.] 


Affinity.    [Marbiaoe.] 

▲g'aba,  I  Esdr.  V.  30.    [Haoab.]    Ap, 
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Ag^abUSy  a  Christian  prophet  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  28  and  xxi.  10. 
He  praiicted  (Acts  zi.  28)  that  a  fiunine  wonld 
take  phice  in  the  leign  of  Claudius  "  through- 
out all  the  world."  This  expression  may  t&e 
a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which 
ooniirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  used  "  the  world  "  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could 
use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Pales- 
tine. Ancient  writers  give  no  account  of  any 
universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but 
they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephns  men- 
tions one  which  prevailed  at  that  tmie  in  Jn- 
dsaa,  and  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  fimiine  to  which 
Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chronolccy 
^mits  of  this  supposition.  According  to  iK>- 
aephus,  the  fiumne  which  he  describes  took 
place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander were  procurators ;  i.e,  it  may  have  be- 
gun about  the  close  of  a.d.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judsea  on 
he  death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  in  a.d. 
44.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to  "  world," 
die  prediction  may  import  that  a  famine  should 
take  place  throughout  the  Roman  empire  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ulaudius  (the  year  is  not  spe- 
cined),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all  parts 
at  the  saine  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  fiumries  during  the  reig^  of  Claudius : 
one  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Rome. 

A'gagy  possibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One  king 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  S^m.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  \)f  the  Amaleldtes,  whom 
Saul  spared,  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil, 
although  it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah 
that  the  Amalekites  should  be  extirpated  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Dent  xxv.  17).  For  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience Samuel  was  commissioned  to  declare 
to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent  for 
AgBg  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Samuel.]  —  Ha- 
man  is  called  the  Aoaoite  in  Esther  iii.  1,  10, 
yiii.  3,  5.  The. Jews  consider  Haman  a  de- 
scendant of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence 
account  for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued 
their  race. 

A'gagite.    [Aoao.] 

A'gar.    [Haoar.] 

Agare^nes,  Bar.  ill.  23.    [Haoar.]    Ap. 

Agate  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V. ;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12  ; 
Is.  liv.  12 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  In  the  two  former  pas- 
sages, where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  skebdf  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  sec- 
ond stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places 
the  original  word  is  cadcdd,  by  whicn,  no 
doubt,  is  intended  a  different  stone.  [Rubt.] 
In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where  the  text  has  OTote,  the 
margin  has  chryaopnue,  whereas  in  the  very 
next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  chtyaopraae  occurs 
in  the  mai^n  instead  of  ^m^ti&f;  wnich  is  in  the 
text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely  different 
Hebrew  word,  ndpihee  ;  this  will  show  now  much 
our  translators  were  perplexed  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  minerals  ana  precious  stones  men- 
^■ODed  in  the  sacred  volume.    It  is  probable, 


however,  that  shebd  does  stand  for  some  yariety 
of  agate,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement 
amongst  interpreters,  who  all  understand  an 
agate  by  the  term. — Our  English  o^ote,  or  achat, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Achates,  in  Sicily,  on 
die  banks  of  which,  according  to  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ;  but  as  <^afaf  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  country,  tms  stone 
was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of  the 
quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap>rocks ; 
specimens  are  often  found  on  the  searshore, 
and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which 
they  had  been  embedded  having  been  deoom- 
p<»ed  by  the  elements,  when  the  agates  have 
dropped  out. 

AgOy  Old*  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and 
consequently  its  special  honors.  A  further  mo- 
tive was  superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who 
was  taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a  rewani  for 
piety,  and  a  signal  token  of  God's  favor.  For 
these  reasons  the  aged  occupied  a  prominent 

Slace  in  the  social  and  political  system  of  the 
ews.  In  private  life  they  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  depositaries  of  knowledge  (Job  xv.  10): 
the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in  their 
presence  (Lev.  xix.  32) :  they  allowed  them  to 
give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4) :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  gray  hairs  as  a  "  crown 
of  glory"  and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men" 
(Prov.  xvi.  31,  XX.  29).  The  attainment  of 
old  age  waa  rcguded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job 
y.  26),  not  only  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  life  to  the  individual,  but  also 
because  it  indicated  peaceful  and  prosperous 
times  (Zech.  viii.  4 ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  9 ;  Is.  Ixv. 
20).  In  public  affairs  ago  carried  weight  with 
it,  especially  in  the  infency  of  the  state:  it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of 
those  who  acted  aa  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  delibera> 
tion.  The  old  men  or  Elders  thus  became  a 
class,  and  the  title  gradually  ceased  to  convey 
the  notion  of  age,  and  was  used  in  an  official 
sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and  other  similar 
terms.  [Elders.]^  Still  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral that  such  an  office  should  be  generally  held 
by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xu.  8). 

AfgOBf  a  Hararite,  father  of  Shammah,  one 
of  David's  three  mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11). 

Agge'UBy  1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3 ;  2  Esd.  i.  40. 
[Haooai.]    Ap. 

Agriculture.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam, 
Cain,  and  Noah,  waa  little  cared  for  by  the 

Satriarchs;  more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and 
acob  than  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii. 
7),  in  whose  time,  probably,  if  we  except  the 
lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  10),  there  was  little 
regular  culture  in  Canaan.  Thus  Gerar  and 
Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities  where  paa- 
toral  wealth  predominated  (xxxiv.  28).  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells; 
about  hie  crops  there  was  no  contention.  In 
Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
" Eschol "  (Num.  xiii.  23, 24),Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  airricultnral  state  than 
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Jan»b  %ad  left  it  in  (Dent.  viii.  8),  resulting 
pfobdblj  from  the  severe  experience  of  famines, 
and  the  example  of  Egypt,  to  whicii  its  people 
were  thos  led.   Ttie  nastoral  life  was  the  means 
of  keeping  the  sacrea  race,  whilst  yet  a  family, 
distiiict  from  mixture  and  locally  unattached, 
espedally  whilst  in  Egypt.     When,  grown  into 
a  nation,  they  conquered   their  future  seats, 
agrienlture  supplied  a  similar  check  on  the 
foreign  interoonrie  and  speedy  demoralization, 
especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which  commerce 
would  luiTe  caused.     Thus  agriculture  hocame 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic   commonwealth.     It 
tended  to  check  also  the  freebooting  and  nomad 
life,  and  made  a  numerous  offspring  profitable, 
as  it  was  already  honorable  b^  natural  senti- 
raant  and  by  law.    Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  dis< 
oouraged  slaTery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made 
the  slare  somewhat  Uke  a  son,  though  it  made 
the  ton  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.     Taken  in 
conneetion  with  the  inalienable  character  of  in- 
heritances, it  gave  each  man  and  each  family  a 
stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patnot- 
ism.    "  The  land  is  Mine  "  (Lev.  xxr.  23)  was 
a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.     Thus  every 
fe-DiUy  felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness, 
and  Had  its  divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard 
from  alienation.    The  prohibition  of  culture  in 
the  sabbatical  year  formed,  under  Uiis  aspect,  a 
kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  Owner. 
Landmarks  were  deemsd  sacred  (Dent.  xix. 
14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  was 
insured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in  the 
year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (iSev.  xxv.  8-16,  23- 
35).    The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the 
oontempt  or  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  gran- 
deea,  who  sought  to  "add  field  to  field,"  erasing 
femiliea  and  depopulating  districts. 

Agricukural  Calendar, — The  Jewish  calendar, 
as  (ued  by  the  three  great  festivals,  turned  on 
the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and  fully-gathered 
produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was  backward, 
or,  owing  to  the  imperfbctions  of  a  non-astro- 
nomical reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  forei^ 
interoourse  pUused  a  correct  calendar  within 
cheir  power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Vmdar,  i.e. 
"teoond  or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the 
Iambs  being  not  yet  of  paschal  sixe,  and  the 
barler  not  forward  enough  for  the  Ahib  (green 
sheaO.  was  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  eariy  in  the  season.  —  The  year  ordinar 
rily  eonsisting  of  12  months  was  divided  into 
o  agrienltural  periods  as  fbllows :  — 


IT.  Habvsst  Tims. 

iBeginnlof  ...... 
Tonal  •anlMHK. 
Bwk^r 

8lTui,<bRiMriMlf IJ^i 

«       .  .^^  .-  "^'  SomiaB. 

BiTaa,  latter  halt 

Taniuz. 

Ab,  fiirmar  halC 

£iul. 

Tiaii.  Ibnner  half     IngitlMilaf  «f  frvlln 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid 
Nisan  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process 
of  cultivation,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little 
notion  of  green  or  root-crops  grown  for  fodder, 
nor  was  the  long  summer  drought  suitable  for 
them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to  man  and 
beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  £z.  iv.  9,  ''Mil- 
let," was  grazea  while  green,  and  its  ripe  grain 
made  into  bread.  Mowring  (Am.  vii.  1 ;  Ps. 
IxxiL  6)  and  hay-malung  were  familiar  pro- 
cesses. 

CliinaU  and  Soil. — A  change  in  the  climate  of 
Palestine,  caused  by  increase  of  population  and 
the  clearance  of  trees,  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  A  further  change 
caused  by  the  decrease  of  skilled  agricultural 
labor,  eg,  in  irrigation  and  terrace-making, 
has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this,  but  the  great 
variety  of  elevation  and  local  character  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a  par- 
tial and  guarded  application  of  general  re- 
marks. Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure,  the 
soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  Hawrdn 
(Perasa)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The 
black  and  rich,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is 
said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be  veiy 
fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  BeyriUy  is  a  vast  olive-ground,  and 
the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive if  watered. 

Timber,  —  The  Israelites  probably  found  in 
Canaan  a  feir  proportion  of  woodland,  which 
their  necessities,  owing  to  the  discouragement 
of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to  reduce 
(Josh.  xvii.  18).  But  even  in  early  times  tim- 
ber seems  to  have  been  far  less  used  for  build- 
ing material  than  among  western  nations ;  the 
Israelites  were  not  skilfiU  hewers,  and  imported 
both  the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6, 
8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been 
kept :  ovens  were  heated  witb  such  things  as 
dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Matt  vi.  30); 
and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emergency, 
some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K.  xix. 
21 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indi- 
cates a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Rain  and  Irrigation.  —  The  abundance  of 
water  in  Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Dent, 
viii.  7,  xi.  8-12).  Rain  was  commonly  ex- 
pected soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox  or  mid 
Tisri;  and  if  by  the  first  of  Kasieu  none  had 
fallen,  a  &st  was  proclaimed.  The  common 
scriptural  expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the 
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"latter  rain"  (Dent.  xi.  U;  Jer.  y.  24;  Hos. 
Ti.  3;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed by  modem  experience,  the  season  of 
rains  being  unbroken,  though  perhaps  the  fall 
is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel 
i.  ii. ;  and  the  prophet  seems  to  promise  the 
former  and  latter  rain  together  "in  the  first 
month,"  t.  €.  msan  (ii.  23 ) .  The  peculiar  Egyp- 
tian method  of  irrigation  alluded  to  in  I^ut. 
xi.  10 — "where  thou  wateredst  it  with  thy 
foot" — was  not  unknown,  though  less  preva- 
lent in  Palestine.  That  peculiariQr  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square 
shallow  beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by 
a  raised  border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water, 
which  was  then  turned  from  one  square  to 
another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to  open  one 
and  close  the  next  with  the  fi)ot.  A  very  simi- 
lar method  is  apparently  described  by  Robinson 
•8  used  espedaUy  for  garden  vegetables,  in  Pal- 
estine. There  irrigation  was  as  essential  as 
drainage  in  our  region ;  and  for  thb  Uie  lazge 
extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  for 
cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  nsefhl.  Even  the 
plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals  firom 
the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  oonveiging  finom  the  mountains. 
In  these  features  of  the  country  lay  its  expan- 
sive resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiply- 
ing population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
iJbor  m  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
hands  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering ; 
and  the  result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to 
industry. 

Crm. — The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention 
are  wneat  and  barley,  ana  more  rarely  rye  and 
millet  (?).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with 
the  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the 
plough  and  the  harrow,  mention  is  made  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40,  xv.  S3,  xxiv.  6,  xxix. 
10,  xxxix.  10).     Two  kinds  of  cumin  (the 


black  variety  x»lled  "fitches,"  Is.  xxviii.  27), 
and  such  pddded  plants  as  beans  and  lentils, 
may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce.  To 
these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  gar- 
den plants,  e^.  kidncy-beuis,  peas,  lettuce,  en- 
dive,  leek,  garlic,  onions,  melons,  cucumbers, 
cabbage,  &,  The  produce  which  fornied 
Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  been  preserved  during  the  famine 
(G^.  xliii.  11). 

Ploughing  and  Sowiw,  ^-  The  plough  probablj 
was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  'the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  one  voice  of  oxen 
usually  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Sucn  is  still  used 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the 
aooompanying  drawing :  1  is  the  pole  to  which 
the  cross  beam  with  yokes,  5, 6,  is  attached ;  e, 
the  share ;  d,  the  handle ;  2, 4, 3,  represent  three 
modes  of  arming  the  share,  and  7  is  a  goad 
with  a  scraper  at  the  other  end,  probably  for 


Fig.  1.— Fkmgh,  te..  m  itill  uied  1b  A^  lOaor. — (f^oa 
TtSUnn*9AuaIlnior.) 

cleaning  the  share.  Mountains  and  steep 
places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25).  New  ground 
and  fiillows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  fomil- 
iar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3 ;  Hos.  x.  12),  were 
cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2)  early 
in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  firom  "  among 
thorns  "  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry 
(Job  V.  5;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31).     Viigin  land 


TIf.  I.-Ooiiti  trMdfaif  in  the  gnia,  when  eowii  la  the  field, after  the 

^rreiBldi.) 


hae  laiMtdttd. — (WilUana,  fbrnbt,  mv  the 


was  ploughed  a  second  time.  Sowing  also 
took  place  without  previous  ploughing,  the  seed, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  oeing  scattered 
broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  aftarwards,  the  roots 
of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to  serve 
for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  ifincr,p.  72).  The 
soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  fight  harrow, 
of  tfaorn  bushes.     Ik  highly  irrigated 


•pots  the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is. 
xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by  goats.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in 
well-manured  spots.  Where  the  soil  was  heav- 
ier, the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry ;  but  the 
more  formal  routine  of  heavy  western  soils  most 
not  be  made  the  standard  of  such  a  naturally 
fine  tilth  as  that  of  Palestine  generally.    Dim 
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ing  the  nini,  if  not  too  bttnj,  or  be 
two  periods,  vould  be  tba  best  time  for  tlbeiie 
opentioiii ;  thiu  70  daya  before  the  poraover 
vM  tbe  time  preKribed  for  sowing  for  the 
"  w«*«4beaf,"  and  probably,  therefore,  for  that 
<rf  bauiey  gepeisll;.  The  oxen  were  urged  - 
a  goad  like  a  ■'--•-  »■ .      « 


a  spear  {Jndg.  iii.  31). 


nuiom  or  vratcbUiK  ripeniDg  cropt  uid  thresh- 
ing floon  agaioat  Uieft,  or  umage,  is  jwobably 
anaeat.    lliniBmisleptotttbeaoorfBatbiti. 


xxri.  I  i  I  8am.  xii,  17;  Am.  if.  7),  the  crop 
chiefly  raried  with  the  quantity  of  timely  rain. 
Tbe  period  of  harvett  must  always  tune  dif- 
fered according  to  ete*uioii,  aspect,  Ac  The 
proportion  of  harrest  gsthereif  to  seed  «own 
WM  often  TBSt,  a  hundred-fold  is  mentioned,  but 
in  tDch  a  way  as  to  signify  that  it  was  a  limit 
rHelyattainedfGen.  xxtI.  12;  HattxiiL  8).— 
Tbe  tvtUioD  of  cropi,  familiar  to  tbe  Egrp- 
tiaai,  can  hardljr  haTe  been  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  iliTer*  seeds 
»■•  brbidden  (Dent.  xxii.  9),  and  minnte  dlnc- 
licof  an  giren  irf  tbe  Babbms  for  arraogiiut  a 
seeded  sorbce  with  great  Tsrie^,  yet  av^^rnDg 
jnxtapodtiini  of  ketaogenta. 

magamdThnAijig.—ThB  wheat,  Ac,  was 
I  bv  the  sickle,  or  was  pnlkd  np  by  tlie 
It  was  bound  in  abeavM  —  a  process 
pcaminent  in  Scripture.  The  sheaTes  or  heaps 
werecartedfAm.  u.  U)  to  theSoor  —  acircular 
spot  of  hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  fh>m 
M  to  8«  or  100  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors 
were  probably  permanent,  and  bet^ame  well- 
known  spou  (Gen.  I.  10,  11 ;  3  Sam.  zxiv.  IB, 
18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c.,  forbidden  to  be 
■ttsded  (Dent  xir.  4),  trampled  out  tbe  grain. 


\  abHt.  —  fWIIUiuoa, 


I  we  B»d  rapreaenled  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
(Bti.  At  a  later  time  tlie  Jews  nsed  a  threah- 
g  dedge  called  tforo;  (Is.  xll.  15;  S  Sam. 
dr.  U ;  I  Chr.  xzi.  S3J,  probably  tvsembling 


atnj,  BtOI  employed  in  Egypt  —  a  stage 
I   three  rollers  ndged  witn  iron,   which. 


aided  by  the  drirer's  weight,  crushed  out,  ofte« 
■_!.._._.    .. '- ,  as -wSl  as  cut  or  lore  tba 


the  pellicle  of  the  grain.  —  The  use  of  animal 
manure  is  proTed  frequent  by  such  recuring 
expressions  as  "  dnng  on  the  face  of  tbe  ewth, 
fletd,"  &c  (Ps.  Ixsxui.  10;  S  K.  ix.  37;  Jer. 
Tiii.  2,  &c.) 

Wimomng.  —  The  "  shoTel "  and  "  fan  "  (b. 
xxs.  S4),  the  precise  difierencc  of  which  is 
doubtfiil,  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  hosbandry  (Ps. 
xicxT.  5;  Job  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  im. 
portant,  owing  to  the  sloTenlrthreahing.  Enn- 
mg  was  the  uvorite  time  (Rath  iii.  S),  when 
there  was  mostly  a  breeie.  Tbe  "  bo  "  (HalL 
iii.  IS)  was  nerhaps  a  bro«d  shoTel  which  ibnw 


the  grain  np  against  tbe  wind.  Tbe  lait  pio- 
ccss  was  the  shaking  in  a  sieve  to  aeparate  dirt 
andreftue(Am.  ix.  9).  —  Fields  and  floors  wese 
not  commonly  enclosed ;  vinerards  mostly  were, 
with  a  tower  and  other  buildings  (Num.  xxii. 
M;  Ps.  Ixxx.  19;  Is.  T.  S;  MaCL  xxi.  33; 
comp.  Jnd.  Tt.  11).  Banks  of  mud  &om  ditches 
were  also  nseil.  — With  regard  to  occupancy, 
a  lonant  might  pay  a  fixed  money  rent  (CauL 
viii.  11),  or  a  stipulated  share  of  the  frails 
(3  Sam.  ix.  10;  Hatt.  xxi.  34),  often  a  half  or 
a  thin]  ;  but  local  custom  was  tbe  only  rule. 
A  pMser  by  might  cat  any  quantity  of  corn  or 
grapes,  but  not  reap  or  carryoff  ftnit  (Dent 
xxiti.  M-^5 ;  Matt,  xii  1).— The  rigbu  of  Ifae 
comer  to  be  left,  and  of  gleaning  [Comtui  ; 
Qlmahiho),  fbrmed  the  poor  man's  cUim  om 
the  soil  fat  support  For  his  buiefit,  too,  a 
sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to 
be  left ;  so  alio  with  r^ard  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  olivfr^ve  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10 ;  Dcul  xxiv. 
19).  Besides  there  seems  a  probability  tb«t 
every  third  ye«r  a  second  tithe,  beside*  the 
priests',  was  paid  for  tbe  poor  (DeuL  xiv.  38, 
xxvi.  13  ;  Am.  iv.  4  ;  Tob.  i.  7). 

Agrip'pa.    [Hbkod.) 

A^iur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  nnknown  He- 
brew sage,  who  uttered  or  collected  the  sayings 
of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald  at- 
tributes to  him  the  anthoTthip  of  PTov.  ••■•■•  I- 
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atxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
style  exhibited  in  the  three  section^)  therein 
contained,  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  tlie  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Rabbins,  according  to 
Jarchi,  and  Jerome  afler  them,  interpreted  the 
name  symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  **  collected 
understanding,"  and  is  elsewhere  called  "  Ko- 
heleth."  Bunsen  contends  that  Agur  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Massa,  and  probably  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  500  Simeomtes,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Uczekiah  drove  out  the  Amaiekites  ftom 
Mount  Seir.  Hitzig  goes  further,  and  makes 
him  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Massa  and  brother 
of  Lemuel.    [Jakeh.] 

'  A'hab.  1.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of 
his  dynasty,  reigned  b.c.  919-696.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  rail, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and 
amiable  impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself 
to  the  s:uidanoe  of  another  person,  resolute,  un- 
scrupulons,  and  depraved.  The  cause  of  his 
ruin  was  his  mamage  with  Jezebel,  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest 
of  Astarte.  [Jezebel.]  We  have  a  compara- 
tively full  account  of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it 
was  distinguishod  by  the  ministnr  of  the  great 
prophet  Elijah,  who  was  brought  into  mrect 
collision  with  Jezebel  when  she  ventured  to  in- 
troduce into  Israel  the  impure  worship  of  Baal 
and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.  In  obedience 
to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to  be  built  to 
Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular  grove 
to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion, 
Jezebel  hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's 
prophets,  some  of  whom  were  concealed  in 
caves  by  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's 
house;  while  the  Phcenician  rites  were  carried 
on  with  such  splendor,  that  we  read  of  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah.  (See 
1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  erroneously 
substitutes  "  the  groves  "  for  the  proper  name 
Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6).  [Ash- 
erah.] How  the  worship  of  God  was  restored, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain,  in  conse<{uence 
of  "a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  is  related 
under  Elijah.  But  heathenism  and  perse- 
cution were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which 
Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband.  One  of  his 
chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture,  which 
he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities.  But  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly 
indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of 
Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  he  adorned  vrith  a  palace  and  park  for 
his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  5.  #•  P. 
244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  vino^rd  of  his  neighbor  Naboth,  he 
proposed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for 
It ;  and  when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in 
accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground 
that  the  vineyard  was  "  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a  false  accusation  of 
blasphemy  was  brought  against  him,  and  not 
only  was  he  himself  stonml  to  death,  but  his 


sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26.  Elijah, 
already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  de- 
clared that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appomted  for  his  long 
course  of  vrickedness,  now  crowned  by  this 
atrocious  crime.  The  execution,  however,  of 
the  sentence  was  delayed  in  consequence  of 
Ahab's  deep  repentance. — Ahab  undertook 
three  campaigns  against  Benhadad  II.  king  of 
Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offensive.  In 
the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;  and 
Ahab,  encouraged  bv  the  patriotic  counsels  of 
God's  prophets,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  m  the  plenitude  of  arroeant  confidence 
he  was  banqueting  in  his  tent  wim  his  thirty-two 
vassal  kings.  The  Syrians  were  totally  routed, 
and  fled  to  Damascus.  —  Kext  year  Benhadad, 
believing  that  his  faUure  was  owing  to  some 
peculiar  power  which  the  God  of  £rael  exer- 
cised over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by  way  of 
Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Yet  Ahab's  victo- 
ry was  so  complete  that  Benhadad  himself  tell 
into  his  hands ;  but  was  released  (contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  as  announced  by  a  prophet)  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  all  the  cities  of  Israel  which 
he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for  Ahab  in  Da- 
mascus ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his  capital  per- 
manent Hebrew  ofiScers,  in  an  independent 
position,  with  special  dwellings  for  themselves 
and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  thecoounercial 
and  political  interests  of  .^ab  and  his  subjects. 
This  was  apparcntlv  in  retaliation  for  a  similar 
priTil^  exacted  by  Benhadad 's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this 
great  success  Ahao  cnjojred  peace  for  three  vears, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat  kfng  of 
Judah,  he  attacked  Bamoth  in  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  which  town  he  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  Israel.  But  God's  blessing  did  not 
rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ; 
but  .^ijiab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the 
precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to 
ofler  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  arcbcrs  of 
Benhadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man 
who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture ; "  and,  though 
stayed  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  to< 
wards  evening,  and  his  arm^  dispersed.  When 
he  was  brought  to  be  buried  m  Samaria,  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant  was  washing  his 
chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  predic* 
tion  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more  litei^ally 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26). 
—  2.  A  lyingprophet,  who  deceivwi  the  captive 
Israelites  in  ^bylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  21 ). 

Aliarahy  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  1).   JAher;  Ahiram.] 

Ah&riieL  a  name  occurring  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The 
families  of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their 
descent  through  Coz  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Hezron.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  identifies  him  with  "  Hur  the  first- 
born of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Aliasa^L  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (Neh. 
xi.  13) ;  called  Jahzerah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

Ahasba'i,  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).     In  th« 
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corropt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears 
as  "  EUphal  the  son  of  Ur." 

AJbsinMB^TUBf  the  name  of  one  Median  and 
two  Fenian  kings  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chro- 
nological table  of  the  Medo-Peraian  kings  from 
Cjaxaies  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  accord- 
ing to  their  ordinal^  classiod  names.  The 
Scriptiiral  names  conjectored  to  correspond  to 
them  are  added  in  Italics:  —  1.  Cyuuures,  king 
of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes,  grandson  of  Deiooes 
and  oonqneror  of  Nineveh,  beean  to  reign  b.c. 
6S4:  AMoBuena.  2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king 
of  Media,  b.c.  594 :  Darius  the  Mede,  3.  Cyrus, 
son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cambyses,  a 
Permui  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559 :  Cyrus. 
4.  Cmmbyses  his  son,  529;  Akasueras.  5.  A 
Magtan  nsorper,  who  personated  Smerdis,  the 
Toonger  son  of  Cyrus,  521 :  Artaxerxes,  6. 
Y>anas  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
oTerthrow  of  tne  Magi,  521 :  Darius.  7.  Xerx- 
^  hia  son,  485:  Ahasuerus,  8.  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son,  4f5^95 : 
Ariaxerxes-  • —  The  name  Ancasuerus,  or  Achash- 
Teroflh,  is  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  ksheOra,  a 
king,  which  appears  as  hshHrshfi  in  the  arrow* 
heaided  inscriptions  of  Penepolis.  —  1.  In  Dan. 
ix.  I,  Ahasuems  is  said  to  be  the  fisither  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  Cyaxa- 
res  is  a  form  of  Ahasuems  Greciaed  into  Axares 
with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  | Malcolm's  Persia^ 
(*h.  iiL),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai 
Khoaroo,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The 
Mm  of  tlds  Cyaxares  was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no 
improbable  conjecture  that  Darius  the  Blede 
was  Astyages,  set  over  Babvlon  as  viceroy  by 
his  grandmn  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live  tnere 
an  royal  state.  [Dabius.]  This  first  Ahasu- 
ems, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nin- 
evelL  And,  in  acoonhuicc  with  this  view,  we 
read  in  Tobit  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  was  taken 
by  Nabnchodonosor  and  Assuems,  i.  e.  Cyaxares. 
«^2.  In  Ezr.  iv.  6  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate 
the  building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations 
against  them  to  Ahasuems  king  of  Persia. 
Tliis  must  be  Cambyses.  For  we  read  (v.  5) 
that  their  opposition  continued  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Ahasuems  and 
Artaxerxes,  t.e.  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between 
them.  [Abtaxbrxbs.]  XenophoncaUs  the  bro- 
ther of  Cambyses  Tanvoxares,  t.e.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  inrer  that  the  elder  Oxares 
or  Axaies,  or  Ahasuems,  was  Cambyses.  His 
constant  wars  probably  prevented  him  fVom  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
plainlr  called  after  his  grandfisither,  who  was 
DOt  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  veiy  likely 
that  be  also  aasnmed  the  kinglv  name  or  title 
of  Axsrea  or  Cyaxares,  which  nad  been  home 
by  his  most  illnstrious  ancestor.  —  8.  The  third 
is'  the  Ahasuems  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
needless  to  g^tve  more  than  the  heads  of  the 
well-known  stoiy.  Having  divorced  his  queen 
Vashti  fbt  refiistng  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married,  four  years  afterwaurds,  the 
Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai. 
Five  years  after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  coun- 
seOon,  having  been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  pre- 


vailed upon  the  king  to  order  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  iu  the  empire.  But  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai overthrew  the  infiuence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his 
feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him 
to  put  Haman  to  deatii,  and  togive  the  Jews 
tJie  right  of  self-defence.  This  they  used  so 
vigorously  that  they  killed  several  thousands 
of  their  opponents.  Now,  from  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  Persian  empire  (Esth.  i.  1), 
"  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved 
that  Darius  Hystfaspis  is  the  earliest  possible 
king  to  whom  thiif  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
haroly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of 
any  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasu- 
ems cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose 
wives  were  the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes, 
and  who  in  name  and  character  equally  differs 
from  that  foolish  tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although,  as  Arta- 
xerxes is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  uxert  is  less  dif- 
ficult here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first  place 
the  character  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuems.  Besides  this,  in  Ezr.  vii. 
1-7, 11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  &vorable  to  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him 
of  them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  abtnit  them,  and 
persuade  him  to  sentence  t&m  lo  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  We  are  therefore  reduced 
to  the  belief  that  Ahasuems  is  Xerxes  (the 
names  being  identical) :  and  this  conclusion  is 
fortified  by  the  resemblance  of  character,  and 
by  certain  chronological  induations.  As  Xerx- 
es scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  en- 
gineers of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was 
injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahasuems  repudiated 
his  aueen  Vashti  because  she  would  not  violate 
the  accorum  of  her  sex,  and  ordered  the  massa- 
cre of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  Haman.  In  tne  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  fil).  In 
the  third  year  of  Ahasuems  was  held  a  great 
feast  and  assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace 
(Esth.  i.  3).  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece,  an  J  con- 
soled himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  ha/em 
(Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh  year  of  irjis 
reign  "£Eur  young  virgins  were  sought"  for 
Aluuuems,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  marry- 
ing Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  "  (Esth.  x.  1 ) 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  min  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

Ah'ava,  a  place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river 
(viii.  21 ),  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected 
the  second  expedition  which  returned  with  him 
from  Babylon  to  Jemsalcm.  Various  have 
been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality :  but  the 
latest  researches  are  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
modem  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of 
Damascus. 

Alias.  1.  Eleventh  king  of  Jndah,  son  of 
Jotham,  reigned  b.c.  741-726.  At  the  time  of 
his  ascension,  Bezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pe- 
kah  king  of  Israel  had  recently  formed  a  league 
against  Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Jerusalem.    Upon  this  the  great  prophet  has- 
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tened  to  give  advice  and  encoanigement  to 
Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  tJie  spirit 
of  energy  and  religions  devotion  which  he 
ponred  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  foiled 
m  their  attack  on  Jemsalem  (Is.  vii.  vili.  ix.). 
But  the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives, 
who,  however,  were  restored  in  viitne  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  they 
also  inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by 
the  capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing  port  on  the 
Kcd  Sea;  while  the  Philistines  invaded  the  W. 
and  S.  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.)  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sougnt  deliverance 
from  these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to 
Tiglath-pileser,  kin^  of  Assyria,  who  freed  nim 
from  his  most  formidable  enemies  by  invading 
Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and 
depriving  Israel  of  its  Northern  and  trans- 
Jordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz  had  to  purchase 
this  help  at  a  costly  price:  he  became  tribu- 
tary to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a 
vassal.  He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in 
heathen  ceremonies;  making  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  consulting  wiz- 
ards and  necromancers  (Is.  viii.  19),  sacnficing 
to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing  a  foreign  altar 
from  Damascus,  and  probably  the  worahip  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses  of 
the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  1 1 ;  and  **  the 
altars  on  the  top  (or  roof  J  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  Ahaz"  (2  K.  xxiu.  12)  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see  another 
and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an 
astronomical  people  in  the  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  " 
(Is.  XXX viii.  8).  —  2.  A  son  of  Micah  the 
grandson  of  Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 

Ahazi^'all.  1.  A  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  eighth  king  of  Israel,  reigned  B.C.  896-895. 
After  Uie  battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the 
Syrians  had  the  conmiand  of  the  country  along 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  Israelites  and  Moabites, 
so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000 
rams  with  their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1 ).  JBe- 
fore  Ahaziah  could  take  measures  for  enforcing 
his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fafi 
through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In 
his  health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother's 
gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle 
of  Baalzebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  But 
Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the 
prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety, 
ana  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
The  only  other  recorded  transaction  of  his 
reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the  king  of  Judah 
in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  related  under 
Jehobhaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  49-53 ;  2  K.  i. ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  35-37).  ~  2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab, 
and  therefore  nephew  of  the  preceding  Aha- 
ziah. He  is  called  Azariah,  2  Cnr.  xxii.  6,  prob- 
ably by  a  copyist's  error,  and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr. 
XXI.  17.  So,  too,  while  in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read 
that  he  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession,  we 
find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that  his  age  at  that  time 


was  42.    The  former  number  is  certainly  right 
as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5, 20,  we  see  that  his  fitthef  Je- 
horam was  40  when  he  died,  which  would  make 
him  younser  than  his  own  son,  so  that  a  transcri- 
ber must  nave  made  a  mistake  in  the  numbers. 
Ahaziah  was  an  idolater,  and  he  allied  himself 
with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  brother 
and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah,  aeainst 
Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.    The  two  Kings 
were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth,  where  Je- 
horam was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired 
to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed. 
The  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehn 
under  the  guidance  of  Elisha  broke  out  while 
Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.    As 
Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Aha- 
ziah went  out  to  meet  him ;  the  former  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  far  as  die  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  citj 
of  Ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.    He 
died  when  he  reached  Megiddo.     In  2  Chr. 
xxii.  9,  an  apparently  different  account  is  given 
of  his  death.    Ahaziah  reigned  one  year,  B.C. 
884  (2  K.  viii.  26 ;  2  K.  ix.  29). 

An^bSJly  SOB  of  Abishur,  by  his  wife  Abi- 
hail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

Alier.  ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  "  the 
Hushim,'  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate 
a  fiEimily  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  trans- 
lators consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name  at 
all,  and  render  it  literally  "  another ; "  because, 
as  Jarchi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  geneal- 
ogy, was  uncertain  whether  the  famihes  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num. 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  former  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  genealogy  is 
omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Danite 
as  well  as  a  Benjamite  name. 

Alii.  1.  A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  family  who 
lived  in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  m  the 
days  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  it  was  not  considered  a  proper  name. 
—  2.  A  descendant  of  Ahamer,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according 
to  Gesenius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

Ahi'all  or  Ahi'jah.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub, 
brother  of  Ichabod,  ^ndson  of  Phinehas,  and 
grea^grandson  of  Eh.  He  is  described  as  being 
Die  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  There  is,  however,  great 
difiSculty  in  reconcuing  the  statement  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being  used  for  in- 
quiring by  Ahiah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the 
statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3),  if  we  under- 
stand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the 
expression  oiUy  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  &iijath- 
jearim,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was. 
The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favor- 
able to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  Ahiah  is  prob- 
ably the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech 
and  Ahi-jah  are  not  uncommon.  However  it  i« 
not  impossible  that  Ahimelech  may  have 
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to  Ahiah.  —  2.  One  of  Solomon's 
Miaow  (1  K.  iv.  3).  —  3.  A  prophet  of  Shlloh 
{ I  K.  xir.  S),  hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29) 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king 
of  Israel,  of  whom  we  hare  two  remarkable 
prophecies  extant :  the  one  in  1  K.  xi.  31-39, 
addre»ed  to  Jeroboam,  annoondng  the  rending 
of  the  ten  tribn  from  Solomon,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam :  the  other  in 
1  K.  xiT.  6-16,  was  deUvered  in  the  ])rophet'8 
extmne  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which 
he  foretold  the  death  of  Abijidi,  the  kind's  son, 
who  was  sick,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's 
honse  on  aooonnt  of  the  images  which  he  had 
set  up.  Jeroboam's  speech  ooncemin^  Ahijah 
(1  K.  xiT.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  m  which 
he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers  (comp. 
S  Chr.  ix.  S9).  —4.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (I  K.  XT.  27,  33).  ~  6.  Son  of  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25).  —  6.  Son  of  BeU  (1  Chr. 
TiiL  7).  —  7.    One  of  David's  might)^  men 

il  Chr.  X.  36).  —  8.  A  Levite  in  David  s  reign 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  20).  — 9.  One  of  "  the  heads  of 
the  people "  who  joined  in  the  covenant  with 
Nehwniah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

Ahi'tm.  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  iChr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  thirty 
mis[ht^  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AllllBll.  a  BCanassite,  of  the  fiunily  of  She- 
midah  (iChr.  vii.  19). 

AhJe'ser.  L  SonofAmmishaddai,  hered- 
itary chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  i.  12, 
iL  25,  vii.  66).  —2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a 
body  of  archers  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xiL3). 

Ahilmil.  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 
—2.  Chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viiL  7). 

Ahiluuil,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
niilaential  officer  at  the  court  of  Josiah,  and  of 
Jehoiakim  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  by  Hilkiah  to  consult  Hnldah  (2  K. 
xxii.  12-14).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he 
socoessfhlly  used  his  influence  to  protect  the 
pnmhet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  His  son 
Gedaliah  was  made  ^' vemor  of  Jndah  by 
Kebochadneizar,  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to 
his  chaxge  Jerraiiah  was  intrusted  when  re- 
leased from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5). 

Ahilud.  L  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
reoorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  siun.  viii.  16, 
XX.  24;  I  K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  V).  — 2. 
The  fiulier  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going. 

Ahim'aas.  1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahi- 
aoam  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  50). — 2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
high-priest  in  David's  reign,  and  celebrated  for 
hb  swiftness  of  foot  When  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  on  aooonnt  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
the  high-priests,  accompanied  by  their^  sons, 
Ahsmaax  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites, 
carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending  to 
aeeompaay  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding 
Aey  reftoriied  to  ue  city,  ss  did  likewise 
'  ai  the  Arehite.  It  was  then  arrsnged 
Hnshai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
of  Absilom.  and  should  tell  Zadok  and 


Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain 
in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts,  were  to 
forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan,  who  aocordinglv  staid  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  £n-Kogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.  A  messase  soon  came  to 
them  flnom  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithophel  luuf  coun- 
selled an  immediate  attack  upon  David  and  Us* 
followers,  and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must 
cross  the  Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They 
started  at  once  on  their  errand,  but  not  without 
being  suspected,  for  a  lad  seeing  Uie  wench 
speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them  immediately 
run  off  quickly,  went  and  told  Absalom,  who 
ordered  a  hot  pursuit  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  had  got  as  for  as  Bahurim,  to  the 
house  of  a  steadfast  partisan  of  David's.  Here 
the  woman  of  the  house  efiectually  hid  them  in 
a  well  in  the  court-yard,  and  covered  the  well't 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  com.  Absa- 
lo&  .'s  servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in 
vain ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  re- 
turned by  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaas  and 
Jonathan  hasted  on  to  Da^,  and  told  him 
Ahithophel's  counsel.  DavivX  with  his  whole 
company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night 
(2  Sam.  XV.  24-37,  xvii.  15-22).  Shortly  after- 
wards the  narrative  gives  us  a  singular  instance 
of  Oriental  or  Je  jrish  craft  in  Ahimaaz.  When 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armor- 
bearers,  Ahimaas  was  very  urgent  with  Joab 
to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run  and 
carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiidity  for 
Absalom,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  Cnshi 
instead.  But,  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaas 
was  so  importunate  to  be  allowed  to  run  too  that 
at  length  ne  extorted  Joab's  consent  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he  man- 
aged to  outrun  Cushi,  and,  arriving  first,  ho 
reported  to  the  king  the  good  news  of  the  vic- 
tory, suppressing  his  knowledge  of  Ahisalom'8 
death,  and  leaving  to  Cushi  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing it.  He  had  thus  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  the  disas- 
ter of  the  death  of  the  king's  son  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
19-^33).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz. 
There  is  no  evidence,  bevond  the  assertion  of 
Josephus,  that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- 

Eriest,  and  Josephus  may  have  concluded  mat 
e  did,  merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9),  ne  intervenes 
between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judging  only 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr.  vi.  10, 
we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaiiz  died  before 
his  fiither  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Azariah.  —  8.  Solomon's  offi- 
cer in  Naphtali,  the  king's  son-in-law,  having 
married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Ahi'maZL.  1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Ana- 
kim  who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii. 
22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ),  and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  ( Judg.  i.  10). — 2.  One  of  the  por- 
ters or  gatekeepers  who  had  charge  of  the  king's 
gate  for  the  "camps"  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17). 
Ahim'eleoh.    L  Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam 
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xxii.  11, 12),  and  high-priest  at  Nob  in  the  days 
of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to  eat, 
and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so  doing 
was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod 
were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered ;  Abiathar  alone 
escaped.  rABXATHABj.  On  the  question  of 
Ahimelech  s  identity  with  Ahyah,  see  Ahijah. 
For  the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimdech 
and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see 
Abiathar.  —  2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's 
companions  while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul ; 
calleKi  in  the  LXX.  Abimdech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

Ahi'moth.  a  Levite,  apparently  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Cflir.  vi.  25).  in  ver.  35,  for  Alu- 
moth  we  find  Mahatk,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26. 

Ahin'adaby  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissaries  who  supplied  provisions 
\for  the  royal  household  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

Afain'oam.  L  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  —  2.  A 
Jezreelitess  who  was  married  to  David  durine 
his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  She  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court 
of  Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with 
her  by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered 
Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18). 
She  is  again  mentioned  as  living  with  him  when 
he  was  lung  of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ; 
and  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Anmon 
(iii.  2). 

Ahi'O.  L  Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accom- 
panied the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  Ms 
father's  house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah 
who  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Oath  (1  Chr. 
viii.  14).  —  3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel, 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix. 
37). 

Ahi'ra.  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year  after  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27). 

Ahi'^ram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Ahiramitbs  (Num.  xxvi.  38). 
In  the  list  of  Benjamin's  children,  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  the  name  of  Ahiram  appears  as  "Ehi  and 
Rosh,"  the  former  being  probably  the  true 
reading,  of  which  the  latter  was  an  easy  cormp> 
tion.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ahiram  is  the 
same  as  Aher  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  or  Aharah 
("  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ahis'amach^  a  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxxi.  6,  XXXV.  34,  xxxviii.  23). 

Ahish'^ahar^  one  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ahi'shar,  the  controller  of  Solomon's 
household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AMth'ophel  {broUier  qfjbolishnesi),  a  native 
of  Giloh,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  51 ),  and  privy  councillor  of  David,  whose 
wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his  advice 
had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though  his 
name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34). 
Absalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for 
hi:n,  a\i<l  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 


had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  nraycd  Jehovah 
to  turn  his  counsel  to  fooUsnness  (xv.  31 K 
alluding  possibly  to  the  signification  of  hu 
name.  David's  grief  at  the  treachery  of  his 
confidential  friend  found  expression  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14). — 
In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  fatner  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David, 
in  order  to  counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai 
to  Absalom.  Ahithophel  had  recommended  an 
immediate  pursuit  or  David ;  but  Hushai  ad- 
vised delay,  nis  object  being  to  send  intelligence 
to  David,  and  to  give  him  time  to  collect  his 
forces  for  a  decisive  engagement.  When 
Ahithophel  saw  that  Husai  s  advice  prevailed, 
he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning  to  his 
own  home  "put  his  household  in  oraer  and 
hanged  himself"  (xvii.  1-23). 

AJli'tub.  L  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahi- 
jah,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  the  elder  brother 
of  Ichabod  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  xxii.  9, 1 1 ),  and  there- 
fore of  the  house  of  Eli  and  the  fiunily  of 
Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his  high-priest- 
hood, which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest,  must 
have  coincided  with  the  earl^  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship.  —  2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  fiither 
of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of 
Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  nuni- 
lies  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-pnest.  The  pas- 
sage is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11.  If  the  line  is 
correctly  given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub 
was  not  the  father,  but  the  grandfaUier,  of  Za- 
dok, his  father  bein^  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented 
as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  Ahitub's 
high-priesthood.  If  he  was  feUier  to  Zadok  he 
must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahimelech. 
But  if  he  was  gran^atner,  his  age  would  have 
coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dence. —  3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  1 1, 12,  introduces  another  Ahitub, 
son  of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another 
Zadok.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious. 

Ahlab,  a  city  of  Asher  fh>m  which  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31). 
It  is  more  probable  that  Achlab  re-appears  in 
later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb  (Giscalaj,  a  place 
identified  %  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  d-Jtsh,  near  Seifed,  in  the  hilly  country 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ahla'L  daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom,  having 
no  issue,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian 
slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31 ,  35).  In  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  she  became  the 
foundress  of  an  important  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Jerahmeelices,  and  from  her  were  de- 
scended Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  reig^  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

Aho'ahf  son  of  Bela,  son  of  Benjami* 
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(1  Chr.  Tiii.  4).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  7,  he  is  called 
Ahiah.  The  pfttronTmic,  Ahohitb,  b  found 
in  S  Sun.  xziii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
xxTii.  4. 

Aholiite.    [Ahoah.] 

Ali'olafaL  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
sjmbol  ofSamaria  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

Aho'liaby  a  Danite  of  great  skill  as  a 
wearer  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appoint- 
ed with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxxT.  30-35). 

Aholibah,  a  harlot,  used  bj  Ezekiel  as  the 
sjmbol  of  Jndah  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

Aholiba'maliy  one  ^Drobably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wires  of  JBsan.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Akah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the 
Bbnte  |Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 25).  In  the  earlier  nar- 
ratiro  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called 
Jodith,  daoghter  of  Been,  the  Hittite.  The 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
woman  seems  to  be  that  her  proper  personal 
name  was  Jndith,  and  that  Ahoubamah  was 
the  name  which  she  received  as  the  wife  of 
Esan  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his  de- 
scendants; she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealon- 
cal  table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the 
second.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  con- 
cluding list  of  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43),  which  we  must  r^ard  as  a  list 
of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons.  The 
district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's 
wife,  or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received 
her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name 
itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
nk^nntains  of  Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the 
neuhborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra. 

Almxna'i,  son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of 
Jiidah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  fiEunilies  of  the 
Zorathitcs  (I  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Alm'saniy  properlv  Ahuzzam,  son  of 
Ashar,  the  father  or  founder  of  Tckoa,  by 
his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ahnz^zath,  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tine king  Abiraeloch,  who  accompanied  him  at 
his  interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

A'i  (Atti/7  itf  ruins),  1.  A  royal  city  (comp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  «u- 
ready  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (comp. 
Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh.  vii. 
2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"attarly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5,  viii.  1, 
2,  3,  10,  11,  12.  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29,  ix.  3,  x.  1,  2,  xii.  9).  However, 
if  Aiath  be  Ai — and  from  its  mention  with 
Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still  attached  to 
the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  march 
oa  Jemsalem  (Is.  x.  28).  At  any  rate,  the  "  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-throe,  returned  from  the  cap- 
ttvi^  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii. 
32,  **ome  hundred  and  twenty-three  "  only] ;  and 
when  the  Bemamites  again  took  possession  of 
their  towns,  ''Michmash,  Aija«  and  Bethel, 
with  their  "' daughters,'"  are  among  the  places 
named  (Nch.  xi.  31 ).  [Aija.]  — No  attempt 
hai»  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the^site  of  the  city 


which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  -'heap  and  a 
desolation  forever."  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  words  Avim  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and 
Gaza  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai. 
[Atim  ;  AzzAH.]  —  2.  A  city  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, apparently  attached  to  Ueshbon  ( Jer.  xlix. 
3). 

Ai'ah.  L  Son  of  Zibeon,  a  descendant  of 
Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one  of  die  wives  of  'Esau 
(1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ajau. 
He  probably  died  before  his  father,  as  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  his  brother  Anah.  —  2.  Father 
of  Rizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

Ai^ath«  a  place  named  bv  Isaiah  (x.  '28),  ia 
connection  with  Migron  ana  Michmash,  prob- 
ablv  the  same  as  Ai.    [Ai.] 

Ai'ja,  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of 
the  name  Ai,  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Ai'jSLLoiif  "a  place  of  deer  or  gazeUes." 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42 ;  A.  V.  "  Ajalon  "),  which 
tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judp^.  i.  35).  Aijalon 
was  one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  10)  during  his  confiicts  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (I  K.  xiv.  30),  and 
the  last  we  hear  or  it  is  as  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18,  A.  V. 
"  Ajalon  ").  Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Aijalon 
should  be  spoken  of  sometimes  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  69, 
comp.  "vith  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes 
(2  Chr.  .«i.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  31 )  as  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  name  is  most  femiliar  to 
us  from  Its  mention  in  the  celebrated  hpeech  of 
Joshua  during  his  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites 
r  Josh.  X.  12, ''  valley  of  Ajalon  ").  The  town 
has  been  discovereu  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
modem  Yah,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jafia 
road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  —  2. 
A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  judges  (Judg.  xii. 
12). 

Ai'jeleth  Shaliar  (i.e.  the  hind  of  the 
morning  clavm),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms 
part  of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This 
term  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
take  it  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
others  suppose  it  to  express  aU^;orical]v  the 
argument  of  the  22d  Psaun ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  predominates  in  fiivor  of  the  interpre> 
tation  which  assigns  to  the  phrase  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  describing  to  the  musician  the  melody 
to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  played,  -^  "  a 
Psalm  of  David,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  called 
the  Morning  Hind." 

Ain,  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  Ease,  a  spring  or  natunil 
burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial 
formation,  and  which  latter  is  designated  by 
the  words  Beer  and  Bar.  Ain  oftenest  occurs 
in  combination  with  other  words  forming  the 
names  of  definite  localities :  these  will  be  found 
under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim,  &c.  It 
occurs  alone  in  two  cases: — 1.  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pales- 
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line,  ai  described  bj  Uows  (Num.  xxhEt.  11), 
It  is  probabl/  'Aid  et-'Aa/,  tho  main  source  ta 
th«  OranCes,  a  spring  nnuutable  Ibr  its  force 
and  m^nitade.  2.  One  of  the  •outhemmiMt 
dtiea  of  Judab  (Jobq.  xv.  32),  afterwards  al- 
\ottitd  to  Simeon  (Joah.  six.  T ;  1  Chr.  it.  33] 
and  given  lo  the  priests  (Josh.  xzi.  16).  In 
the  list  of  priests'  dtiea  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Ajhtu 
takea  the  place  of  Ain. 

Ai'TUfl,  one  of  the  "  >erTiiit8  of  the  Tem- 
ple," or  Nethinim,  whose  sons  came  np  with 
Zorobobel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).    FerhiqM  the  same 

A'iah  ^  AlElh,  1  (Gen.  xxxri.  S4). 

Ajalon  (Josh.  I.  IS,  xix.  43 ;  9  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  pUce  as  Auai«ii  (1),  which 
■ee.  The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  bath, 
dure  is  no  i«aBon  for  the  inconsistencj'  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V. 

Alum,  son  of  Eier,  one  of  the  "dnkes"  or 
chieftains  of  the  Horitea,  and  descendant  of 
Seir  (Oen.  xxxvi.  ST).  Ee  is  called  Jakah  in 
1  Chr,  i.  «2  =  Jaakin,  which  last  is  probably 
the  true  reading  in  both  cases. 

AfcTrnh.  I.  A  descendant  of  ZerabbA- 
bel  and  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  S4|.  — 3. 
One  of  the  porters  or  dooAeepers  at  the  east 
gate  of  the  Temple.  His  deecendants  snc- 
ceeded  to  his  office,  and  appear  among  thoae 
who  returned  from  Bobjlon  (I  Chr.  ix,  IT; 
Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  SS).  Also 
<AlledD*cOBi  (1  Esd.  T.as}.  — 8.  Oneofthe 
Nethinim,  whose  familr  retnrned  with  Zenib- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  Called  Acub  in,l  Esd.  v. 
31).  —  4.  A  LeFitewbo  assisted  Em  in  ex- 

Eounding  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  Tiii.  T). 
ailed  Jacobus  in  1  Esd.  ix.  48. 
Akrablsim, "  the  ascbnt  of,"  and  "  thb 

□OINU    DF    to;       also  "MjLlI^H-ACMABBlli" 

("the  scorpion.pass ")■  A  pass  between  the 
with  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  fbrmiog 
^ne  of  the  landmarks  on  tbe  soath  boundan  at 
mm  of  Judoh  (Josh.  xt.  3)  and  of  tbe  Holy 
Loud  (Nnm.  xxxii.  4).  Also  the  north  li) 
boundary  of  the  Amorites  (Jndg.  i.  3S).  Judas 
Maccabams  gained  here  a  great  Tictor;  over 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  t.  3,  "  Arabatdne "}. 
Perhaps  Akrabbim  is  the  sEeep  pass  tt-SuJah, 
bj  which  the  final  step  is  made  from  the  desert 
lo  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of  Palestine.  As 
to  the  name,  scorpioni  abound  in  tbe  whole  of 
thia  diaoricl. 

Alabaster  occnn  m  the  N.  T.  only  in  the 
aotice  of  tbe  aiaiiula^iia  of  ointment  which  a 
woman  brought  U>  our  Lord  when  he  sat  at 
meat  in  tbe  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at 
Bethany,  tbe  contents  of  which  she  poured  on 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  37),  By  tbe  English  woid 
aii^gla-  is  to  be  understood  both  that  kind 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  gypitm,  as 
well  as  the  Oriental  ajo&fufer  which  is  so  much 
valued  on  acconul  of  its  tranalacency,  and  for 
its  variety  of  colored  streokings.  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &e.,  which  it  Ow«s  <br  tbe  moet  port  to 
the  adniixtum  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is 
a  fibrODB  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  sarin  tpar  being  one  of  the  most 
common.  The  former  is  a  hydrons  sulphate  of 
time,  and  forma  when  calcined  and  ground  the 
veil-known  and  nsafnl  substance  called  pliula- 
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of  Pari:  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but 
especially  tbe  latter,  are  and  have  been  loDg 
used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  mm 
in  the  bbrication  of  vases,  bO]ce*,  ic.  Tho 
ancients   considered    alabaster  (carbonate   of 


lime)  to  be  the  best  material  in  which  to  pre- 
serve their  ointments.  "  Unguents,"  saya 
Pliny,  "keep  best  in  alabaster,"  In  HaA 
xiv,  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "  tbe  alabas- 
ter-box of  ointment  of  spikenard "  is  said  U» 
bnak  the  box  before  pounng  out  the  ointment, 
which  probably  only  means  Irrtaiiiig  tAe  soH 
which  kept  the  easence  of  the  perfume  IhHB 
evaporating. 

Ala'meth,  properly  Alemeth,  one  of  tiM 
sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr. 
vii.  8), 

Aliun'meleoh  ("king's  oak"),  a  place 
within  the  limits  of  Aaher,  named  betweea 
Achsbsph  and  Amad  (Josh,  xix.  36  only). 

Al'amoth  (Ps.  xlvi.  title ;  1  Chr  zv,  30), 
B  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning,  soma 
interpreting  il  lo  mean  a  musical  instromeat, 
and  others  a  melody. 

Al'cimna  haiiant,  a  Greek  name,  assnmed, 
occordiQK  to  uie  prevailing  fashion,  as  repr»- 
senCing  Eliakim,  icAan  God  tnJ/effoifiiA),  a  Jew- 
ish pnest  (I  Mace,  vii,  14),  who  was  attached 
to  the  Helleniting  par^  (S  Mace,  xiv,  3).  On 
tbe  death  of  Menelans,  though  not  of  the  |>on- 
tifical  flimiiy.  he  was  appointed  to  the  higb- 
prieathood  by  the  influence  of  Lysias  (1  Mace 
vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Oniai,  the  nephew 
of  Menelans.  When  Demetrius  Soter  obtained 
tbe  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  bis  general  Bacchklea  (Baccbides) 
established  hun  at  Jerusalem,  His  cruelty, 
however,  was  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fbree 
left  En  his  command,  he  was  unable  to  with- 


3  again  B 


Demetrius,  who  immediately 
for  his  restoration.  The  first 
expedition  under  Nicanor  proved  nneaccessfnl ; 
but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  e  second  time 
against  Jerusalem  with  a  larKC  army,  touted 
Jndas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  B.C.),  and  r» 
itutated  Aldmus.    After  his  restoration.  Alii 
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m.uM  Maiii  to  luTB  ■ttempted  to  modilj  the 
— cieiit  vtmhip,  and  u  oe  «u  eogtged  id  ' 
poUing  dam  "  the  nil  of  the  inner  court  of 
the  HUteinMT"ji^  which  sepanmd  the  comt 
of  (he  0«DtilM  mna  it)  ho  wu  "  plvoed  "  (bj 

rnlj*u),  uxl  "died  at  that  time,    160  B.C. 
Mecc.  ra  ix. ;  cf.  S  Hacc.  xir.  xt.)     Ap. 

AI'mUt,  a  luge  and  Btrong  dtr  in  Gile«d 
in  the  tine  of  the  Macwhee*  (I  Hacc  v,  ae). 
Ap. 

Alem'oQif  a  Bugamite,  iod  of  Jeboadeh 
or  Janh  ( 1  ^r.  riu.  36,  ix.  49),  and  deacEuded 
ftotn  Jonathan  the  ion  of  Saul. 

Alen'fltbi  the  form  under  which  Almon, 
Ac  Bame  of  a  d^  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
upean  in  I  Chr.  ri.  60  [49],  Under  ilie  jotj 
amular  ionn  of  'AMt  or  AlmiUh,  it  has  been 
upaiently  identified  in  the  present  day  at 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Amata,  the  gile  of  Ana- 
tboth.  Among  the  geneoloeie*  of  Beoii 
the  twioe  occur*  in  Sie  A.  V.  in  connei 
with  Aamareth,  alio  the  name  of  a  town  of 
diat  tribe  (I  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  4!,  compared 
wiUi  Far.  ii.  S4),  bnt  the  A>rm  in  Hebrew  is 


Alexui'der  IZZ>,  king  of  Macedon,  sui^ 
named  Tfl>  Grxat,  "the  son  of  Philip" 
(1  Hacc  Ti  S)  and  Olnnpiaa,  was  born  at 
PeUa,  B.O.  3Ul.  On  the  mDrder  of  Fliilip 
(B.C.  338)  Alexander  put  down  witb  r«*o- 
hite  eiKi^  the  diwflection  and  bostilit]'  by 
which  bit  throne  waa  menaced ;  and  in  two 
Mars  crontd  the  HeUcapont  (b.c.  334)  to  carry 
but  the  plans  of  his  nUher,  and  execute  tlie 
niaakin  ot  Oraece  to  the  dTiliied  world.  The 
battle  of  the  Granicns  was  followed  by  the  inb- 
■aiion  of  western  Asia  j  and  in  the  following 
r  tte  &le  of  the  East  was  dedded  at  Issus 
'.  1^  and  Gaaa  were  "woaWdtiei 
B  Syria  which  oKred  AMnantfer  any 


dm;  and  in  ■.&  331  be  fennded 
Alexandfia,  wUeh  i«nuuna  to  the  preMnt  dav 
the  meet  dMnKtetisdc  monument  of  his  lile 
■ad  wo^  In  the  same  yesr  he  finally  defeated 
Darina  at  Gangamela;  and  in  b.c.  330  hia  an- 
happj  riral  was  murdered  by  Besus,  satrap  of 
BaMiia.  The  next  two  yean  were  occupied 
byAtexander  in  the  cinuolidation  of  his  Persian 
coaqneats  and  the  reduction  of  Bactria.  In 
B.C.  3ST  ha  nosaed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to  the 


Saaa  n^  31S,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon,  b.c. 
3M,  which  beefanaeas  ^capital  of  his  empire, 
la  the  nazt  j«ar  (b.c.  333)  he  died  there  in  the 
aidat  of  hb  g^antic  plant ;  and  those  who  in- 
herited fab  conqneats  left  his  des^ns  nnachiered 
■od  onattempted  (cf.  Dan.  rii.  «,  riii.  9,  xi.  3). 
""*—*- — -utiMitioD  of  the  Tisit  of  Alexander 


nsy.    Ttw  Jews,  it  is  said,  hod 
er  by  reftising  to  transfer  their 

'Tyreand 

Jaddna  (Jaddns)  the  hiftb-priest  (Neh. 
xiL  II,  99),  who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream 
bow  to  avert  the  king'l  an«er,  calmly  awaited 


hi«  approach,  and  when  he  drew  itear  weat  out 
to  meet  him,  clad  in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and 
gold,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  pneatt  and 
dtiiens  amyed  in  while.  Alexaouer  wai  to 
moved  by  ttie  solemo  ipectade  that  he  did  rev- 
erence to  the  holy  name  imcribod  upon  the 
tiara  of  the  hi^h-pricst ;  and  when  Pormenio 


rifice  there,  beard  the  prophcciee  of  Daniel 
which  foretold  his  victory,  and  conlened  im- 
portant privileges  upon  t^  Jews,  not  only  in 
Judffia,  bnt  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  which 
the;  ei^yed  dnriug  the  supremacy  of  his  suc- 
oessors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  later  Jewish  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Arrian, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Cortius.  Bnt  internal 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story  even 
in  its  picturesque  fiifnees.  From  policy  or  con- 
ration  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  Im  the  great  act  which 
he  achieved.  The  tiege  of  Tyre  arose  pro- 
fessedly lh)m  a  religions  motive.  The  battle 
of  Issos  wBsprecedea  by  the  visit  toGordium; 
the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pUgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  And  the  silence  of  the 
cIbsbicb]  historians,  who  notoriously  disrward- 
ed  and  misrepresented  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  conclusive  against  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible.  —  In 
the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of 
Alexander  is  necessarilj  combined  with  that 
of  his  Buooeesora.  They  rniretented  with  par. 
tial  exaggeratioD  the  tererarpbtaet  of  hit  char- 
acter ;  and  to  the  Jewt  oatiMiallf  the  polic/  of 
the  Syrian  king*  was  of  greater  importance 
than  the  original  conquest  cff  Asia.  But  some 
tiaits  of  "  tbe  flrtt  roightj'  king"  (Dan.  viii. 
SI.  xi.  3)  are  given  with  vigoroos  disiineicMr 
The  emblem  by  which  he  is  tj-pifled  (a  hegeai, 
BQggeels  the  notions  of  atrengtn  and  speed ;  and 
(be  univmal  extent  (Dan.  vui.  i,  .  .  .  Jnm  tit 


the^roiaid)  ue  bronght  forward  as  the  cbar- 
acieristict  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  br 
the  Btrong«at  perxonal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii. 
6,  w  lAeJvry  n/iit  pomtr).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.3), 
"and  there  was  none  (hat  could  deliver  .  .  . 
ontiif  his  hand"  (viii. T). 
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tome,  a  natanl  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiph- 
anes,  but  he  was  more  generally  regarded  as 
an  impostor  who  fidsely  assumed  the  connec- 
tion. He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  152 
B.C.,  in  opposition  to  Demetrias  Soter,  who  had 
provokea  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
After  landing  at  Ptolemais  (1  Maoc.  x.  I) 
Alexander  gained  the  warm  support  of  Joi/a- 
than,  who  was  now  the  leader  of  the  Jews 
(1  Ma<ic.ix.  73);  and  in  150  b.c.  he  completely 
routed  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  lumself 
fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50).  After  this 
Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
PiOlemy  VI.  Philomctor ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  gov- 
ernor ( 1  Mace.  X.  65)  ot  a  province  (Judaea : 
cf.  1  Mace.  xi.  57 ).  But  his  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  indulgence;  and  when 
Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
landed  in  Syria,  in  147  b.c,  the  new  pretender 
found  poweriul  support  (1  Mace  x.  67  ft.). 
At  6n<t  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius, 
the  governor  of  Ccele-Syria,  who  had  joined 
the  party  of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he 
received  fresh  favors  from  Alexander  (1  Maoc. 
X.  69-89);  but  shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  146) 
Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  large  force,  and 
after  be  had  placed  garrisons  in  the  cluef  cities 
on  the  coast,  which  received  him  according  to 
the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly  pro- 
nounced himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
xi.  1-11),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the 
existence  of  a  conKpiracy  a^nst  his  life. 
Alexander,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Antioch,  was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of 
Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1  Mace, 
xi.  15),  and  fled  to  Abn  in  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered,  B.C.  146  (1  Mace.  xi.  17).  The 
narrative  in  1  Mace,  shows  clearly  the  partial- 
ity which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexander 
"  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them"  (1  Mace.  x.  47) ;  and  the  same  feeling 
was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  his  son  Antiochus.  [Antio- 
CBUS  VI.]     Ap. 

Alexan'd^.  in  N.  T.  1.  Son  of  Simon 
the  Cvrenian,  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21). — 2.  One  of 
the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest  (Acts  iv. 
6),  apparently  in  some  high  onice,  as  he  is 
among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Some  suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander 
the  Alabarch  at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of 
Philo  Judieus,  mentioned  by  Josephus.  —  3. 
A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrvmen  put 
forward  dunng  the  tumult  raised  by  l)emetrius 
the  silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their 
cause  with  the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis. Or  he  may  have  been,  as  imagined  by 
Calvin  and  others,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, whom  the  Jews  were  willine^  to  expose 
as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of  the  mob.  — 4.  An 
Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menieus.  put  from  him  faith  and  a  p:ood  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
&ith.    This  may  bethe  same  with  —  6.  Alex- 


▲H DEB  the  coppersmith,  mentioned  by  the  same 
apostle  (2  Tmi.  iv.  14)  as  having  done  him 
many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite  uncertain  where 
this  person  resided;  but,  from  tlie  caution  to 
Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably  at 
Ephesus. 

Alexan'dria  (3  Mace.  Ui.  l ;  Acts  xviii. 
24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.c.  332,  who  himself  traced  the 
ground-plan  of  the  city,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  empire. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies.  Every 
natural  ad  van  tugb  contributed  to  its  prosperity'. 
The  climate  and  site  were  singularly  healthy. 
The  harbors,  formed  by  the  islard  of  Pharos 
and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and  com- 
modious, alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ;  and 
the  Lake  Mareotts  was  an  inland  haven  for  tlie 
merchandise  of  Egype  and  India.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  and 
wealth  were  enormous.  Afler  the  victory  of 
Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Antony ;  but  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome^  sectired  for  it  the 
general  fiivor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later 
times  the  seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alex- 
andrians had  always  been  notorious  desolated 
the  city,  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress.  Yet  even  thus,  uough  Alex- 
andria suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissensions 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendor  of  "  the  great  city  of  the  West"  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror;  and,  after  centu- 
ries of  Mohammedan  misrule,  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder. — 
The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first ;  and  this  fact  formed  the  groundwork 
of  Ae  Alexandrine  character.  The  three  re- 
gions into  which  the  city  was  divided  {Regio 
JudeeorwUf  Bruchewmy  Rkacotis)  corresponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
principal  races,  representatives  of  almost  ever}' 
nation  were  found  there.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus, Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the 
Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  "  and  thej  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "equal  privileges  with  the 
Macedonians,"  in  consideration  '*  of  their  ser- 
vices against  the  Egyptians."  Ptolemy  1.  imi- 
tated the  policy  of  Alexander,  and,  at^r  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  removed  a  considerable 
number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  fiill  Maccedonian  franchise,  as  men 
of  known  and  tried  fidelity.  Already  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  Mo/e  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria a  lai^re  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge 
in  Egypt,  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah ;  but 
these,  after  a  general  apostasy,  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 

1  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  zxvii.  6, 
xxviil.  11)  were  large  (Acta  zxvii.  37)  and  hand- 
acme.  They  generally  aalled  direct  to  Pnteoli 
(Acta  xxviil.  13);  but,  fW>m  atreaa  of  weather, 
often  kept  doae  under  ttie  Aaiatio  ooaat  (Acta 
xxviii.). 
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xxT.  S6;  Jer.  xliT.).  —  The  fate  of  the  later 
colony  was  fiur  difierent.  The  numbers  and 
importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  rapidly 
inaeaaed  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh  immi- 
(nations  and  nntiring  indostiy.  Fhilo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  uttle  less  than 
1,000,000 ;  and  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts of  Alexandria  were  called  "Jewish  dis- 
tricts," and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in 
the  remainine  three.  Julius  Casar  and  Augus- 
tus ooniirnied  to  them  the  priyileges  which  Uiey 
had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retained  them, 
with  rarious  interruptions,  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns.  They  were  rep- 
resented, at  least  for  some  time  (Irom  the  time 
of  Qeonatra  to  Uie  reign  of  Claudius),  by  their 
own  omoer,  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council 
{Le.  Sanhedrim)  **  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of 
the  Jews  "  according  to  their  own  laws.  The 
establishment  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their 
relatrre  prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was 
taken  br  Amrou  40,000  tributaiy  Jews  were 
rackonu  among  the  marvels  of  the  ci^.  —  For 
some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Awxandria 
was  in  dose  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subnet  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high- 
priest  as  their  religious  head.  The  persecution 
of  Pttdemy  Fhflopator  (217  b.c.)  occasioned 
the  first  political  separation  between  the  two 
bodies.  Fkom  that  tmie  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria 
[Antiochus  the  Qieatl ;  and  the  same  policy 
wldch  alienated  the    Palestinian   party  gave 


unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alesuindria. 
The  Septuagint  trsnslation,  which  strength- 
ened the  barner  of  language  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  LeontopoUs 
(161  B.C.K  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews 
to  the  ciuuge  of  scmsm,  widened  the  breach 
which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  division, 
though  marked,  was  not  complete.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptian 
Jews  sttdTpaid  the  contributions  to  the  temple- 
lervioe.  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fash- 
ioned to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City, 
the  metropolis  not  or  a  country  but  of  a  people, 
and  the  Alexandrians  had  a  syna^gue  there 
(Acts  vi.  9).  The  internal  administration  of 
the  Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem ;  but  respect  sur- 
vived sabmtssion.  —  According  to  the  conmion 
li^geDd  St.  llariL  first "  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Egy^  and  founded  the  first  Church  in  Alex- 
andria." At  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century 
the  nanber  of  Chrinians  at  Alexandria  must 
have  been  very  large,  and  the  great  leaders  of 
Gnoatirism  wlio  arose  there  (iuisilides,  Valen- 
tinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Church. 

Alezan^drians.  l.  The  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria  (3  Mace.  ii.  SO,  iii.  21 ).  2. 
The  Jewish  colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  citiaenship,  and  had 
a  synagogue  at  Jenisalem  (Acts  vi.  9).  See 
above. 

Alram  or  Aiintig  Trees;  the  former 
occarrmg  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10, 11,  the  latter 
ml  K.X.  11, 12.  There  can  be  no  onesdon  that 
words  are  identical.    ?ix>m  1  K.  x.  11, 12. 
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2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11,  we  learn  that  the  almug  was 
brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir,  together 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet  of 
Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 
In  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desir* 
ing  Hiram  to  send  him  '*  ceaar-trees,  fir-trees, 
and  almug-trees  out  of  Lebanon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings  it  seems  clear  Uiat  Ophir  was 
the  country  from  which  the  almug-trees  came ; 
and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon  should 
also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  passage 
which  appears  to  ascribe  the  nt)wth  of  the 
almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebfuion  must 
be  considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of 
some  transcriber,  or  else  it  must  bear  a  difier- 
ent interpretation.  Perhaps  the  wood  had  been 
brought  nom  Ophir  to  Lebanon,  and  Solomon's 
instructions  to  Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jeru- 
salem the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  oeen  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  impos- 
uble  to  identi^  the  algum  or  almug-tree  with 
any  certainty,  out  the  aiguments  are  more  in 
favor  of  the  red  sandal-wvMd  {Pterocarnus  sojita- 
Unu$)  than  of  any  o|her  species.  This  tree, 
which  belongs  to  tne  natural  order  LeguminotoBf 
and  sub-ontor  PapiUoaaceae,  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine  grained,  and  of  a  beantiful 
garnet  color. 
Al'iah.    fALVAH.] 

Al'ian.    t^i'^^i'J 

Alleffoxr^.  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  denned  oy  Bishop  Marsh,  in  aooordance 
with  its  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one 
thing  which  is  intended  to  excite  the  represen- 
tation of  another  thing;"  the  first  representa- 
tion being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  capabfo  of  admitting,  a  moral  or  spiritual 
interpretation  over  and  above  its  literal  sense. 
An  allegory  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
lengthened  or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continu- 
ation of  metaphors,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  metaphor  as  parable  to 
simile;  but  the  interpretation  of  allegory  difiers 
from  that  of  meti4>hor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  eveiy  allesoiy  there  is  a 
twofold  sense ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which 
is  understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by 
the  words.  The  allegoriod  interpretation  is  not 
of  the  words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by 
them;  and  not  only  may,  but  actually  does, 
co-exist  with  the  literal  interpretation  in  everjr 
allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  real.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  alle- 
gory in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  repreeenta 
tion.  For  examples  of  pure  and  mixed  alle- 
gory, see  Ps.  Ixxx. ;  Luke  xv.  11-32 ;  John  xv. 
1-8. 

Allela'iay  so  written  in  Bev.  xix.  1,  foil, 
or  more  properly  Hallblujah,  "praise ye  Je- 
hovah," as  it  is  found  in  the  maigm  of  Ps.  cv. 
cri.  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1,  cxlvi.-H^l.  (comp.  Ps.  cxilL 
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9,  cxr.  18,  cxn.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms 
from  cziii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  bj  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  suBff  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
at  the  feast  of  Deoication,  and  the  feast  of 
Tabemadea,  the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast 
of  the  Passover.  [Hobakka.]  On  the  last 
occasion  PS.  cxiii.  and  cxIt.,  according  to  the 
school  of  Hillel  (the  former  onlj  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sang  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  termination, 
alter  drinking  the  last  cap.  The  hprmn  (Matt 
xxvi.  30),  song  bj  Cfirist  and  his  disciples  after 
the  last  sapper,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mat  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  thefeast  The  literal  meaning  of  "  Hal- 
lelttjah  "  snfficientlj  indicates  the  character  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  it  occars,  as  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  The^  are  all  found  m  the 
kat  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of 
being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple-service ;  the 
words  "  praise  y^  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  bj 
the  foil  choros  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn 
of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the  multi- 
tude in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings  burst  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice 
which  came  out  of  the  throne  saying  ''Praise 
our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear 
him,  both  small  and  gre^t "  {^^-  ^^'  1~^)* 
In  this,  as  in  the  ofering  of  incense  (Rev. 
viii.),  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed 
it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

Alliaiioes.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  no  connections  were 
formed  between  them  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. But  with  the  extension  of  their  power 
under  the  kiuffs,  the  Jews  were  brought  more 
into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances  be- 
came essentia]  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  ex- 
dusivelr  for  commercial  purposes;  the  first 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for 
the  erection  of  tM  Temple,  and  afterwards  for 
the  supply  of  ship-builders  and  sailors  (I  K.  v. 
2-12,  IX.  27) :  the  second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt ;  by  this  he  secured  a  mononoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  or  that  coun- 
try (1  K.  X.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  n.  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and  Anas  and  Tiglath- 
pfleser,  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi. 
5-9).  By  this  means  an  opening  was  afforded 
to  the  advances  of  the  Assyrian  power ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  they  were 
successively  attacked,  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with 
So  (Sabaoo,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 
Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  Hezekiah  adopted 
the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacluerib 
(Is.  XXX.  2);  but  in  neither  case  was  the  alli- 
ance productive  of  much  good :  the  Israelites 
were  abandoned  by  So,  and  it  was  only  when 


the  independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threat 
ened  that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the 
joint  forces  of  Sethos  and  Tirfaakah,  and   a 
temporary  relief  afforded  thereby  to  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9,  36).     On  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence Judflls  Maocabnus  soiu^ht  an  allianee 
with  the  Romans  as  a  counterpoise  to  Uie  neigh- 
boring state  of  Syria  (1  Mace  viii.).    This  al- 
liance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  xii. 
1)  and  b]r  Simon  (1  Maoc.  xv.  17).    On  the 
last  occasion  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was 
recognized  and  formally  notified  to  the  neigfw 
boring  nations,  b.c.  140  (I  Maoc.  xv.  22,  28). 
Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature  were  at  the  same 
period  concluded   with    the  Lacedaemonians^ 
under  an  impresdon  that  they  came  of  a  com- 
mon  stock  (l   Biacc.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20). — The 
formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites :  a  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  con« 
tracting  parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  10).    Thai 
this  custom  was  maintained  to  a  late  period 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20.     Generally 
speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  nations 
(Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gren.  xxvi.  28, 
xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xx.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4).    The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.c. ;  Ex. 
xxiv.  II;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).    Salt,  as  sym 
bolical  of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions ; 
it  was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  IS),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospi- 
table  entertainments  ;    hence  the  expression 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Num.  xviii.  19;    2  Chr. 
xiii.  5).    Occasionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap  of 
stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  alliance 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).    Presents  were  also  sent  by 
the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K.  xv.  18 ; 
Is.  XXX.  6;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).    The  fidelity  of 
the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuoua 
at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  venr 
severe  punishment  [2  Sam.xxi.  1 ;  £z.  xvii.  16  f. 
Allom— Ami=Amon  (i  Esd.  v.  34,- 

cf.  Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neb.  vii.  59). 

Alloily  a  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Ziza,  a 
prince  of  his  tribe  in  Uie  reign  of  Hezeldah 
(1  Chr.  iv.*S7). 

Allon,  a  large  strongionee  of  some  descrip- 
tion, probably  an  oak.  The  word  is  found  in 
two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. — 
1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon,  a  place 
named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).  ProbaUy  the  more  correct  construction  is 
to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  i.e.  "  the 
oak  by  Zaanannlm,"  or  "  the  oak  of  the  loading 
of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some 
nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot  Such  a  tribe 
were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them 
the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  with 
the  additional  definition  of  "  by  Kedesh  (Naph- 
tali)."  Here,  however,  the  A.  v.,  following  the 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of  Zaa- 
naim."  [Eloh.1 — 2.  Al'loh-ba'chuth  ("  oak 
of  weeping  "),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah's 
nurse,  Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

Al'modady  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20 j, 
and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  His 
settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan, 
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in  the  Arabian  peninsnla;  and  his  name  appears 
to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mud^,  a  famous 
personage  in  Arabian  hUtoiy,  the  reputed  father 
of  Ishmaers  Arab  wife,  and  the  cnief  of  the 
Joktanite  tribe  Jnrhum. 

ATmoxi,  a  city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
with  '^saborbs"  given  to  the  priests  ^Josh. 
xxL  18).  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vl  it  is 
fbond  as  Alemetfa.    [Albmbth.] 

Al'num-Diblauia'imt  one  of  the  latest 
•tatioiis  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad 
and  thff  monntains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
46, 47).  Dibon-gad  is  the  present  Dkiban,  just 
to  ihe  north  of  the  Amon ;  and  it  is  thus  prob- 
able that  Almon-diblathaim  is  identical  with 
Bedi-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by 
Jeramiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  botb 
DifaoQ  and  Nebo. 

Almond-tree ;  AlmoncL   This  word  is 

ftmnd  in  Gen.  xliii  11 ;  Ex.  xxt.  S3,  34, 
xxxrit  19,  20;  Num.  xvii.  8;  Ecdes.  xii.  5; 
Jer.  L  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A  V.  It  is 
inrariablf  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (d^ked),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for 
instance,  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his 
sons  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  **  a  little 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;" 
here  the  fruit  is  deany  meant.  In  the  passages 
referred  to  aboro  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus  the 
*'  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,"  which  were 
to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude 
to  the  nnt  also.  Aaron's  rod,  that  so  mirac- 
oloQsly  budded,  yielded  almond-nuts.  In  the 
two  latter  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere- 
miah the  uidhtew  Aaked  is  translated  almond" 
tree,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly  repre- 
sents. It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  tome  writers  have  done,  that  shaked  stands 
ezdnstrely  for  "almond-nuts,"  and  that  luz 
signifies  "  the  tree."  It  is  probable  that  this 
tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering 
and  ttsefnl  fruit,  was  known  by  these  tujo  du- 
ferent  names.  The  Hebrew  Utz  occurs  only  in 
(Sen.  XXX.  37,  where  it  is  translated  haxd  in  the 
text  of  the  A  V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
donbt  that  it  is  another  word  for  the  almond, 
for  in  the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  Ubs,  de- 
notes the  almond.  [Hazbl.] — Shdked  is 
derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  be 
wakeful,"  "to  hasten,"  for  the  almond-tree 
blossoms  very  eariy  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Hence  it  was 
rmadsd  by  the  Jews  as  a  welcome  harbinger 
oT  spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was 
passing  away — that  the  flowers  would  soon 
appesr  on  the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the 
smging  of  birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
toitie  would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Cant  i. 
11,  12).  The  word  thakid,  therefore,  or  the 
tree  which  haaiened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms, 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonyme  for 
the  Imz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the  lan^age  of  a 
people  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry  as  were 
the  Jews.  The  almond-tree  has  been  noticed 
in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of  January ;  the 
19th,  23d,  and  25th  are  also  recorded  dates. 
The  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  will 
ex|dain  that  otherwise  unintellifdble  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (L  It,  12),  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  mc,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 


thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  {$hdkSd).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
thou  hast  well  seen,  foi^  I  will  hasten  (shdked) 
my  word  to  perform  it." — The  almond-tree 
ha9  always  been  r^arded  by  the  Jews  with 
reverence,  and  even  to  this  day  the  modem 
English  Jews  on  their  great  foast-days  va:*r}'  a 
bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the  synagogue, 
just  as  the  Jews  of  old  time  used  to  present 
palm-branches  in  the  Temple.  —  The  almond- 
tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amfgdalus  com- 
munis,  is  a  nadve  of  Asia  and  North  Africa,  but 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet; 
the  flowers  are  pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most 
part  in  pairs ;  the  leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a 
serrated  maigin,  and  an  acute  point.  The 
covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy  and  succulent, 
enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  contains  the 
kernel.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, that,  in  the  language  of  lapidaries.  Almonds 
are  pieces  of  rock-crvstal,  even  now  used  in 
adorning  branch-candlesticks. 

Alms.  This  word  is  not  found  in  our  ver- 
sion of  the  canonical  books  of  O.  T.,  but  it 
occurs  repeatedlv  in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocry- 

Shal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.  —  The 
uty  of  alms-giving,  especially  in  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyoi^,  and  the 
oliveyard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut  xv. 
11,  xxiv.  19,  xxvi.  2-13 ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Law.  Every  third  year  also 
(Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  proprietor  was  directed  to 
share  the  tithe  of  his  proauce  with  "  the  Levite, 
the  stranger,  the  fatnerless,  and  the  widow." 
The  theological  estimate  of  almsgiving  among 
the  Jews  is  mdicated  in  the  following  passages : 
Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4;  Esth.  ix.  22  ; 
Ps.  cxii.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of  Dorcas ; 
X.  2,  of  Cornelius ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Tob. 
iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11 ;  and  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xl. 
24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  rigkieousness  by  almsgiving  in  such 
passages  as  Gren.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  P% 
xvii.  15.  —  In  the  women's  court  of, the  Tem- 
ple there  were  13  receptacles  for  voluntary 
offerings  (Mark  xii.  41),  one  of  which  waur 
devoted  to  alms  for  education  of  poor  children 
of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivitv  there  is 
no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it  was 
evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Meitt.  xx.  30 ; 
Mark  x.  46  ;  Acts  iii.  2).  — The  Pharisees  were 
zealous  in  almsgiving,  but  too  ostentatious  in 
their  mode  of  performance,  for  which  our  Lord 
finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2).  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  tne  expression 
"  do  not  sound  a  trumpet"  is  more  than  a  mode 
of  denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trum- 
pets in  religious  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish 
as  well  as  heathen.  —  The  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt 
vi.  1-4;  Luke  xiv.  13;  Acts  xx.  35;  Gal.  ii. 
10).  Every  Christian  was  exhorted  to  lay  by 
on  the  first  day  of  each  week  some  portion  of 
his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
neeay  (Acts  xi.  30;  Rom.  xv.  25-27;  I  Cor. 
xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially    incumbent    on    widows    to    ievote 
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tbemselyes  to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  y. 
10). 

Almag*Tree8.    [Aloum-TbebbJ 
Alna^ian  [Elnathan  2].    (i  Eisd.  viii. 
44.)    Ap. 

Aloes.  Iiign  Aloes  (in  Heb.  AMUm, 

Ahdldth)  the  name  of  a  costly  and  sweet-smell- 
ing wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiy.  6 ; 
Ps.  xly.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17.  In  Cant  iv.  14, 
Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all 
the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs  once  in  the 
N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  when  Nicodemus  brings 
"a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hun- 
dred pound  weight/'  for  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing the  body  of  our  Lord.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  AquUaria  Affallochtan,  a  tree 
which  supplies  the  agallochum,  or  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  much  yalued  in  India  on  account  of 
its  aromatic  qualities  for  purposes  of  ftiminition 
and  for  incense.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  120  feet,  bein^  12  feet  in  girth.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  uncertain  v^ether  the  AhdUm  or  Ahdldth 
is  in  reality  the  aloes-wood  of  commerce ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous 
cedar  may  be  the  tree  denoted  by  these  terms. 

Alotoy  a  place  or  district,  forming;  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iy.  16). 

Al'^pha,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphar 
bet,  as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omeea,  the  banning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  me  last"  (Key.  xxii.  13,  i.  8,  11,  xxi. 
6),  which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4. 
Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  numerals. 

Alphabet.    [Wbitino.] 

AlphSB^US,  tne  father  of  the  Apostle  St 
James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  yi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  that 
Mary  (called  in  Mark  xy.  40,  mother  of  James 
the  Less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the  mother  of 
Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the  cross 
during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25 ) .  [Maky.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as 
tn  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas) ;  a  yariation  arising 
from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  Cheth ;  and  found  also  in  the  rendering 
of  Hebrew  names  by  the  LXX.  Whether  the 
existence  of  this  variety  gives  us  a  further  right 
to  identify  Alphieus  with  the  Clopas  of  Luke 
xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in  *lov6ac  'Icucufiov 
in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by 
inserting  "  brother,"  then  the  aposUe  St  Jude 
was  another  son  of  Alphieus.  And  in  Mark 
ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alphseus.  For  further  pai^ 
dculars,  see  Jambs. 

Altane^uB,  the  same  as  Mattenai  (Ezr. 

X.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  £sd.  ix. 
33).    Ap. 

Altar.  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we 
have  any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when 
he  left  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  In  the  early 
times  altars  were  usually  built  in  certain  spots 
hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.g.  where 
God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25, 
xxxv.  1 ) .  Generally  of  course  they  were  erect- 
ed for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memo- 


rials. Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses,  and 
called  Jehovah  Nissi,  as  a  sign  tnat  Jehovah 
would  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation 
to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15, 16).  Such  too  was 
the  altar  which  was  built  by  the  ReubeniteSy 
Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  ''  in  the 
borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  bumt-ofierings  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but 
that  it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  asd 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  1 0-29).  Altars 
were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  tnem  to  be  made 
either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  24, 
25) :  any  iron  tool  would  have  profaned  the 
altar  —  but  this  could  only  refer  to  the  body  of 
the  altar,  and  that  part  on  which  the  victim 
was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  bum tofiering.  (See  below. {  In  later 
times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high  places, 
especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut  xii.  2). 
The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves  some- 
times called  "high  places."  By  the  Law'of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden,  except  those 
first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9 ;  Dent  xii.  13,  &c.). 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  not  ttrictly  ob- 
servea,  at  least  till  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites.  Thus  Gideon 
built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So  likewise  did 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4).  The 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  bdng  re- 
garded as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex.  xxi. 
14  ;  IK.  i.  50).  —  (B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  di- 
rected that  two  altars  should  be  made,  the  one 
the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofiering  (called  also  simply 
the  Altar),  and  the  other  we  Altar  of  Incense. 
—  I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  called  in 
Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  perhaps 
also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  It  differed  in  construction 
at  difierent  times.  ( 1  • )  In  the  Tabernacle  ( Ex . 
xxvii.  1  fT.  xxxviii.  In.)  it  was  comparatively 
small  and  portable.  In  shape  jt  wus  square. 
It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks 
of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  witli  brass. 
The  interior  was  hollow  (Ex.  xxvii.  8).  At 
the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called 
boms,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim- 
wood  overlaid  with  brass  (Ex.  xxvii.  2).  They- 
probably  projected  upwards ;  and  to  them  the 
victim  was  bound  wnen  about  to  be  sacrificed 
(Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12^  and  the 
offering  of  the  sin-ofibring  (Lev.  iv.  7  if.) 
the  bl<K>d  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  Round  the  altar,  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting 
ledge  (A.  V.  **  compass  "),  on  which  perhaps 
the  priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the 
outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  gprating  or  net- 
work of  brass  was  affixed,  and  reach^  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  presented  the 
appearance  of  being  laiger  below  than  above. 
At  the  four  comers  of  the  network  were  four 
brazen  rings,  into  which  were  inserted  the  stavea 
by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These  staves 
were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself.  As 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  fdtar  by 
steps  (Ex.  XX.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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a  slope  of  earth  led  gralnallj  up  to  the  ledge 
from  which  they  officiated.  The  place  of  the 
altar  waa  at  "  tfaie  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  oongr^ation  "  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The 
▼arioiu  atenails  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex. 
xxvii.  3)  were:  (1.)  Pans  to  clear  away  the 
fat  and  ashes  with.  (2.)  Shovds.  (3.)  mnns, 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received, 
and  from  which  it  was  sprinkled.  (4.)  Fieah- 
U»la,  by  means  of  which  tne  flesh  was  removed 
from  tM  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  13, 
14,  where  they  are  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  Fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taxing  coals 


from  the  nre  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for 
baming  incense  (Nnm.  xvi.  6,  7).  All  these 
utensils  were  of  brass.  —  (2.)  In  Solomon's 
Temple  the  altar  was  considerably  laiger  in  its 
dimensiona,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  much  greater  size  of  the  building  in  which 
it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was  square  ; 
bnt  the  length  and  breadth  were  now  twenty 
cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1 ).  It  dif- 
fered, too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was  made, 
being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64 ;  2  Chr. 
TiL  7).  It  luid  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  prob- 
ably made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to 
each  of  wliich  it  has  been  suppos^  that  steps 
led.  Against  this  may  be  uiged  the  ikct  that 
the  Law  of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use 
of  stepp  ,Ex.  XX.  26),  and  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephns  taat  in  Herod's  temple  the  ascent  was 
by  an  inclined  plane.  On  the  other  hand 
steps  are  ittrodnned  in  the  ideal,  or  symbol- 
ical, temfile  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted 
as  applying  to  a  eontintious  flight  of  stairs, 
and  not  to  a  broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical 
aeooant  is  so  brief  that  we  are  necessarily 
unable  to  determine  the  question.  Asa,  we 
read,  renewed  this  altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This 
may  either  mean  that  he  repaired  it,  or  more 
probably  perhaps  that  he  reconsecrated  it  after 
It  had  been  polluted  by  idol-worship.  Sub- 
•eqnently  Ahsa  had  it  removed  from  its  place 
to  the  north  side  of  the  new  altar  which  Uri- 
jah  the  priest  had  made  in  aoeordanoe  with  his 
directions  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It  was  "  cleansed  "  by 
oonimand  of  Heaeekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and 
Manaweh,  after  hb  repentance,  either  repaired  or 
teboilt  it  (S  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  it  may  finally 
have  been  broken  up,  and  the  brass  carried  to 
Babyton,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Hi.  17 
if.)  —  (9l)  The  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  in  the 
■eoood  (Zembbahel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  de- 
acriptioo  is  |;iven  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only 
told  (Ear.  ill.  2)  that  it  was  built  before  the 
foandatiotts  of  the  Temple  were  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephiis  (Am.  xi.  4,  $  1 )  it  was  placed 
on  the  same  spot  on  which  thai  of  Solomon 
had  <»iginally  stood.  It  was  constructed,  as 
we  uay  infinr  from  I  Maoc.  iv.  47,  of  unhewn 
Stones.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  desecrated  it  (1 
Maoc  i  94) :  and  aoooraing  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  4)  removed  it  altogether.  In  the  res- 
toration by  Judas  MaocabsBus  a  new  altar  was 
built  of  unhewn  stone  in  conform]  tv  Mrith  the 
JIbsaic  Lawjl  Maoc  iv.  47).  — (4.)'  The  altar 
erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Jowpbre*  iHJ.Y.  5,  §  6) :  —  "  In  front  of  the 


Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  hefghi^ 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions, 
viz.  50  cubits ;  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on 
the  south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it 
Moreover  it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool, 
neither  did  iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time." 
The  dimensions  ^ven  in  the  Mishna  are  differ- 
ent. In  connection  with  the  horn  on  the  south- 
west was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the  blood 
of  the  victims,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  left 
side  of  the  adtar:  the  blood  was  afterwards 
carried  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage 
into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  into  which  the  drink-oflferings  passed. 
It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and 
emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brazen  rings, 
to  secure  the  animals  which  were  brought  $)r 
sacrifice.  Lastlv,  round  the  middle  of  the 
altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  to  mark  where  the 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or 
below  it.  —  According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the 
altar.  This  was  the  symbol  and  token  of  the 
perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  ^kole  religion  of  Israel  was  concentre  ted 
in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire  would  have  looked  like 
the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  The 
fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices  was  kindled 
from  this :  and  besides  these  there  was  the  fire 
fh>m  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  bum  in- 
cense with. — II.  The  Altar  of  Incense,  called 
also  theoolden  altar  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Altar  of  Bumt-ofiering,  which  was  called  the 
brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this 
is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood "  spoken  of 
ESzek.  xli^  22,  which  is  further  described  as  the 
''  table  that  is  bejbre  the  Lord"  precisely  the 
expression  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  The 
name  "  altar "  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it ;  but  on<«  in 
the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
high-priest  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the 
bloodof  the  sin-ofiering  (Ex.  xxx.  10).  — (a.) 
That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia^ 
wood,  overlaid  with  pnre  gold.  In  uhape  it 
was  square,  beingacnbit  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  two  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of 
Bumt-ofiering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  comers, 
which  were  of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
altar.  It  had  also  a  top  or  roof,  on  which 
the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many,  fol- 
lowing the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  cratic- 
tdam  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to 
be  meant;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority. 
Bound  the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath.  Eie- 
low  this  were  two  golden  rings  which  were  to 
be  "  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal." 
The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overiaid  with 
gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  figure :  — 

This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before 
the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  6,  xl.  5).  —  (6.)  The  Altar  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  was  similar  (I  K.  vii.  48  ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  was  made  or  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  altar  mentioned  in  Is.  vi.  6  is  clearly 
the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the  Altar  of  Bumt- 
offering.     From  this  pas^ige  it  would  seem 


Alt  heated  itonca  were  laid  Dpon  tbe  altar,  br 
meaoB  of  which  the  incenn  wag  kindled.  Al- 
Iboogh  it  is  the  heavenlj  altar  which  is  there 


described,  we  maj  presome  that  tbe  earthly 
Mmresponded  to  it.—  (e.)  The  Altar  of  Incense 
1b  nKncioned  as  having  been  remofed  from  the 
Temple  of  ZerabbabelbvAntiochngEpiphanea 
|1  Mace  i.  SI).  Jadas  Matcabasna  restored  it, 
together  witb  the  holv  TCBsela,  &c,  (1  Hacc.  iv. 
49.)  On  the  arch  of'Titus  no  Allar  of  Incense 
appcan.    .But  that  it  existed  in  the  laat  Tem- 

Be,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn  fniTa  the 
ishna.    Prora  the  cireumslaDce  that  tbeaweet 
IncenM  ■»»»  burnt  upon  it  every  day,  inoniing 


LH  EnpHin.rmnbui-rcUirk.    (RoHillInU 
•.  AiniUD.fVDiidilKhorHbiid.    (Luuil.i 

4,  a3tkmUM.BMiaai^  SaHanaH:  ll^tti.') 

5.  ATHMMrom  KfcMbil,    CW*^) 

■nd  entiii^  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  S),  as  well  as  that  the 
blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  upon  it  (t. 
10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance  attached 
to  it.  It  is  the  antr  altarwhich  appears  in  the 
Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6;  Rev.  viii.  3,  t). 
—  (C.)  Other  Allan.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick. 
There  seems  to  be  an  tillnsion  to  snch  in  Is. 
Uv.a. 


seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His 
confirmed  by  other  writers,  frnm  whom  we 
learn  that  there  were  several  altnra  of  this  kind 
U  Athens.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  snch 


8  AHAIJKITES 

iiucription  referred  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  aa 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawfii]  to  niter,  a* 
BOme  have  supposed.  As  to  the  origin  of  these 
allan,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laenias  that  in 
the  time  of  a  plague,  when  the  Athenians  knew 
not  what  god  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it, 
Epimcuides  caused  black  and  while  sheep  to  be 
let  lopse  from  the  Arcopagns,  and  wherever 
tfae^  la^  down,  to  be  offered  to  the  respective 
divinities.  It  was  probably  on  this  or  similar 
occasions  that  altars  were  dedicated  to  an  Un- 
known God,  since  they  knew  not  what  god  was 
oKnded  Hud  required  to  be  propitiated. 

AI-Ta«chi  tb,  found  in  the  introdnctoty 
Terse  to  the  four  following  Psalms,  Ivii.,  Iviii., 
lix,,  Ixxv.  Literally  rendcred,the  import  of  the 
words  is  "  destroy  not,"  probably  thebtvinninc 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  time  Of  which 
those  psalms  were  to  be  chanted. 

AlUfih,  one  of  the  gtBtiuns  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  joumev  to  Sinai,  the  laEt  before  Renhi' 
dim  (Num.  ixxiii.  1.1,  U). 

Al'vah,  a  duke  of  Edoin  (Gen.  zxxvi.  40), 
written  Aliah  in  1  Chr.  i.  SI. 

Al'mn,  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvL 
331.  written  Aliaf  in  I  Chr.  i.  40. 

unknown  place  in  Asher,  b» 


^mad'atha    (Esth.    xri.    lO,    I7);    and 

Amad'athus  (Eeth.  xii.  6).  IHahiiedatha.] 

A'maL  an  Asherite,  son  of  Hclem  (1  Chr. 

i.  S5). 

Am'alek,  son  of  Eliphai  by  his  concnbine 
Timnah,  grandson  of  Esau,  end  chieftain 
("duke"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  ixxvi,  IB, 
■1;  1  Chr.  i.  36). 

Ainal'ekit«8,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  oe- 
copied  the  peninsnla  of  Sinai  and  the  wilder- 
ness intervening  between  the  sonthem  hill- 
rangex  of  Palestine  and  th6  border  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xiii.  29 ;  1  Sam.  XT.  T,  xxvii.  S).  Ara^ 
Uan  historiana  represent  them  as  ori^nallv 
dwelling  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whence  ihey  were  pressed  westwards  by  the 
growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occnpation  by  the  descendants  of  Joklan. 
This  account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  where  the"country  "of  the  Amalc- 
kites  is  mentioned  several  eenerations  before 
the  birth  of  the  Edomite  Amalck :  it  throws 
light  on  the  traces  of  a  permanent  occupation 
of  central  Palestine  in  their  passage  westward, 
as  indicated  by  the  names  AmaleE  and  Honnl 
of  the  Amalchiles  |Judg.  v.  14,  xii.  15) :  and 
it  acconnts  lor  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
any  relationship  between  the  Amolekitea  on  the 
—  hand,  and  tbe  Edomitca  or  the  Isroelilca 
he  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
foitncr  races  occnrred  at  a  later  pe.iod,  wonld 
lis  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen. 
..  .  i.  16,  though  many  writcn  have  consid- 
ered that  passage  to  reffer  to  the  origin  of  the 
whole  nation,  ^cptajning  Gen.  xiv.  T  as  a  esse 
of  pnl^itit.  The  physical  character  of  the 
district,  which  theAmalekilcK  occupied,  nece8.<i- 
tated  a  nomadic  life,  which  they  adopted  to  its 
fullest  extent,  taking  their  families  with  them 
even  on  their  military  expeditions  (Judg.  vi,  S). 
Their  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herd* 
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Meutioa  is  made  of  a  "  town  **  (1  Sam.  xt.  5), 
bat  the^  towns  could  have  been  little  more  than 
•tataons,  or  nomadic  endoBores.  The  kings  or 
chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
benditarr  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
XT.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the 
Amalekite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  £flnrpt 
by  the  IdkmM  if  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia 
and  Africa  by  the  iElanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of 
the  four  kines  (Gen,  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  Uie  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose 
progress  they  attempted  to  stop,  adoptinor  a 
gncrillm  style  of  waiwe  (Dent.  xxv.  18),  out 
were  signally  defeated  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.). 
La  anion  with  the  Canaanites  thev  again  at- 
tacked the  Israelites  on  the  borders  or  Pfuestine, 
and  defeated  them  near  Hormah  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of  them  only  as 
a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in  league  with 
the  Moabites  (Jndg.  iii.  13),  when  they  were 
defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Juds.  vi.  3)  when 
th^  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Sanl  undertook 
an  expedition  against  them,  oyerrunning  their 
whole  district  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  and  in- 
flicting an  immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam. 
XT. ).  Their  power  was  thenceforth  broxen,  and 
they  degenerated  into  a  horde  of  banditti. 
Their  destruction  was  completed  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.). 

A'm&Dl,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named 
with  Shema  and  Moladah  in  Josh.  xv.  26  only. 

A'man.  J[HAMAif.}  (Tob.  xiv.  S ;  Esth. 
X.  7,  xiL  6,  xiu.  3, 12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10, 17.)    Ap. 

Am'ana,  apparently  a  mountain  in  or  near 
Lebanon  —  "from  the  head  of  Amma"  (Cant 
iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is 
the  moi^itain  in  which  tne  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12)  baa  its  source,  bat  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  as- 
snmption. 

Amaii'all.  L  Father  of  Ahitub,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son  of  Meraioth,  in 
the  line  of  the  high-priesu.  2.  The  hi^h- 
priest  in  the  reign  m  Jehoshayhat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
II).  He  was  the  son  of  Azanah,  and  the  fifth 
hi^priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (I  Chr.  vi. 
11).  8.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of 
the  Kohathiteft  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  4.  The  head  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  which  was 
named  affier  him,  in  the  times  of  David,  of 
Hesekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14; 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  15 ;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  In 
the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  Immer, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  Imri  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man 
of  Jndah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  6.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  6.  A 
priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  x. 
3,  xii.  2, 13).  7.  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  the 
SOB  of  JudaJi  (Neh.  xi.  4),  probably  the  same 
as  Imsi  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.  8.  an  ancestor  of 
?>phaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  1. 1). 

Anuuri'as.    [Ajcauab  L]    (i  Esd.  viii. 

t:  2  Efd.  i.  2.)     Ap. 


▲m^asa.  L  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abl 
^l,  David's  sister  |2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He 
joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by 
him  appointed  oommander-in-chidf  in  the  place 
of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defisated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  ^2  Sam.  xviii.  6}.  When 
Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  kill- 
ing Absalom,  Davia  forgave  the  treason  of 
Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and  ap 
pointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  Sheba,  pretending  to  salute  Amasa, 
stabbed  him  with  nis  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he 
held  concealed  in  his  left  hand.  2.  A  prince 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  rdgn  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Amasal.  1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Ma- 
hath,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35).  2.  Chief  of  the 
captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  deserted 
to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18).  Whether  the  same  as  Amasa,  David's 
nephew,  is  uncertain.  3.  One  of  the  priests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  -«f  Obededom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  24).  4«  Another  Koht^thite,  fether  of  an- 
other Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  H^ekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12),  unless  ^the  name  is  that  of  a  family. 

▲mashaly  son  of  Azareel,  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  13),  apparentiy 
the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

AmBOi'Bhf  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of 
200,000  warriors  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of, 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A^math.    [Hamath.] 

Ama'theiB  (1  Esd.ix.29).  [Athlai.1  Ap. 

Ama^'thiB,  ''thb  land  of,"  a  district  to 
the  N.  of  Palestine  ( 1  Mace  xii.  25).  From  the 
context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.    Ap. 

Aiaaai'Bhf  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  kinc 
of  Judah,  reigned  B.C.  837-809.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  murder 
of  his  fother,  and  punished  the  murderers; 
spari^,  however,  tiieir  children,  in  accordance 
with  ^nt  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings 
(xiv.  6)  expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying 
that  the  precept  had  not  been  generally  ob- 
served. In  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the 
greatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  m  made  war 
on  the  Edomites,  defeated  than  in  the  valkry 
of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  took  their 
capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  t.e.  "  God-subdued."  we  read 
in  2  Chr.  xxv.  12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews 
threw  10,000  Edomites  from  the  clifls,  and  that 
Amaziah  performed  religious  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  tne  gods  of  the  country;  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  his  reign  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  2).  In  consequence 
of  this  he  was  overtaken  by  misfortune.  Hav- 
ing alruuiy  offended  the  Hebrews  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedience  to 
a  prophet^s  direction,  some  meroenaiy  troops 
whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  foolish 
arrogance  to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to 
battie,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strengtii  had  bmn  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars, 
and  who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected 
by  the  great  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25. 
But  Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Ama- 
ziah himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
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by  Joash  to  Jemsalem,  which  opened  its  ^ates 
to  the  conqueror.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  side  towards  the  Israelitish 
frontier  was  broken  down,  and  treasures  and 
hosti^es  were  carried  off  to  Samaria.  Ama- 
ziah  nved  15  years  after  the  death  of  Joash; 
and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign  was  murdered 
by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired for  si^ty  from  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
27).  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv. 
34).  3.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  4.  Priest 
of  the  ffolden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endeavored  to 
drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into  Judah 
(Am.  vii.  10,  12,  14). 

Ambassador.  The  earliest  eiuunples  of 
ambassadors  employed  occur  in  the  cases  of 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14, 
xxi.  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  fraudiUent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned 
Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  They  are  alluded  to 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of 
the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Baby- 
lon, &c,f  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  m 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usu- 
aily  men  of  high  rank.  In  the  case  quoted,  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cup-bearer,  and  chief  of 
the  eunuchs,  wore  met  by  delegates  of  similar 
dignity  from  Hezckiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18 ;  see 
also  Is.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to 
have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv. 
8;  1  K.  XX.  2, 6),  but  of  friendly  compliment, 
of  request  for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submis- 
sive deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K. 
xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31). 

Ambe^  (Heb.  chashnud)  occurs  only  in  £z. 
i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and  not 
the  fossil  resin  called  amber.  The  LXX.  and 
Yule,  aflbrd  no  certain  clew  to  identification, 
for  me  word  electnm  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  metal,  which 
was  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in 
rery  high  estimation  by  the  ancients. 

A^mexiy  literally,  "true;"  and,  used  as  a 
substantive,  ''that  which  is  true,"  "truth"  (Is. 
Ixv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  asseverations, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the 
assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it 
binding  as  an  oath  (oomp.  Num.  r.  22).  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say 
"Amen,"  as  Uie  Levites  pronounced  each  of 
the  curses  upon  Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this 
their  assent  to  the  conditions  under  whicn  the 
curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  accordance  with 
this  usaee  we  find  that^  amone  the  Rabbins, 
"Amen  involves  the  ideas  of  swearing,  ac- 
ceptance, and  truthfulness.  The  first  two  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  passages  already  quoted ;  the  last 
by  I  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  3, 5, 1 1  (A.  V. "  verily  "), 
in  which  the  assertions  are  made  with  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the 
repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen"  was  the 
proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chr. 
xvt.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  mai^.),  and  the  Deity  to 
whom  appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions  is 
called  "the  God  of  Amen"  (Is.  Ixv.  16),  as 
being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
compact.    With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 


called  "the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 
ness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv.  6 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that 
in  the  Temple  the  "Amen"  was  not  uttered 
by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  res^nded, 
"  Blessed  be  ue  name  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is 
supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36). 
But  in  the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it 
was  customary  for  the  people  or  members  of 
the  family  who  were  present  to  say  "Amen  " 
to  the  prayers  which  were  offered  by  the  minister 
or  the  master  of  the  house,  and  tlie  custom  re- 
mained in  the  early  Christian  Church  (Matt, 
vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  dox- 
ologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &cj. 

Amethyst  (Heb.  achldmah).  Mention  is 
made  of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the 
third  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  12,  "And  the 
third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst." 
It  occurs  also  in  the  N.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as 
the  twelfth  stone  which  garnished  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Commentators  generally  are  agreed  that  the 
amethyst  is  the  stone  inaicated  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions. — Modem  mine- 
ralogists by  the  term  amethyst  usually  under- 
stand the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz,  which 
is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent  —  The 
Greek  word  amethuMos,  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not," 
and  metkud,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  hav- 
ing been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispell- 
ing drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it. 

A^mi,  one  of  "  Solomon's  servants  "  (Ezr. 
ii.  57) ;  called  Amon  in  Neh.  vii.  59;  and  Al- 
LOM,  1  Esd.  V.  34. 

Amin^adab  (Matt.  l.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 
[Amminadab  1.] 

Amlftai,  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1). 

Am'mali,  the  hm  of ,  a  hUl  "  (kcing '' 
Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon, 
named  as  the  point  to  which  Joab's  pursuit  of 
Abner  after  the  death  of  Asahel  extended  (2 
Sam.  ii.  24). 

Atn^fni,  t.«.  as  explained  in  the  marg.  of 
A. V.  "  my  people,"  a  figurative  name,  applied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  token  of  God's 
reconcOiation  with  them,  in  contrast  with  the 
equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi  given  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by  Gomer 
the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In  the 
same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah. 

Am'midoL  in  some  copies  Ammidioi, 
named  in  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  among  those  who 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.    Ap. 

Am  mieL  L  The  spy  selected  by  Moses 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2. 
Father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
xvii.  27).  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii. 
5),  called  Eliam  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister.    4* 
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The  axth  son  of  Obed-Edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5), 
and  one  of  the  doorkeoyers  of  the  Temple. 

Am'millllid.  L  An  Ephraimite,  father  of 
EUshama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x. 
22 ;  1  Chr.  TiL  26),  and,  through  him,  ancestor 
of  Joshua.  2.  ASimeonite,fatherof  Shemuel, 
pirince  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxxiv.  20)  at  tlie 
time  of  the  division  of  Canaan.  3.  Toe  father 
of  Pedahd,  prince  of  tiie  tribe  of  Naphtali  at 
the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).  4.  The 
fiulier  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37).  6.  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  son  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

Ammin'adab.  L  Son  of  Ram  or  Aram, 
and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naason  (as  it 
is  written,  Matt.  L  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah»  at  the  first 
numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  19,  20; 
1  Chr.  ii.  10).  He  was  the  fourth  generation 
after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tril^,  and  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  (Issus  Christ.  2.  The 
chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior  Leviti- 
caJ  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  lung 
sent  for,  together  with  other  chief  fathers  of 
Levitical  houses,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Je- 
rusalem (1  Chr.  XV.  10-12).  3.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22 
Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  but  it  is  probably  only 
a  derical  error.  In  Cant  vi.  12,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  ou^ht  to  read,  Amminadib^  with  the 
A.  v.,  or  my  wiliing  peopUf  as  in  the  mar^n. 

Ammin'adib  [Amminadab  3.]  (Cant 
vL  12.) 

Ammiflhadda'i,  the  father  of  Ahjoa^r, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  ue 
Exodos  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vU.  66,  71,  x.  25). 

Anunia'abad*  the  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and 
oomman<ied  the  third  division  of  David's  army, 
which  was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxviL  6). 

Am'mon,  ▲m'moniteB,  Children  of 

Ammon,  a  people  descended  from  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  vounger  datighter 
(Gea.  xix.  38;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as 
itoab  was  by  die  elder ;  and  dating  from  the 
deatraction  of  Sodom.  The  near  relation  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the  story  of 
their  origin  oontinaed  throughout  their  exist- 
eiiee  (oomp.  Jndg.  x.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  it  3,  &c).  indeed,  so  close  was  their 
oiuim,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  eadi 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  the  other.  Unlike  Moab,  the 
precise  positioB  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest  men- 
tioB  of  them  (Dent  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  Bephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamxnmmim,  ana  to  have  dwelt  in  their 
pJaee,  Jabbok  being  their  border  (Num.  xxi. 
iA ;  Deat  u.  37,  iii.  16).  **  l4md  "  or  '*  coun- 
try "  is,  however,  bat  rarely  ascribed  to  them, 
nor  is  there  aay  reference  to  Uiose  habits  and 
cirenmstanflfis  of  civilization,  which  so  con- 
stantly recor  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xri. ;  Jer.  xlviii.).  On  the  contrair,  we  find 
ever3rwliers  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of 
•ntniuflers  in  their  incursions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2; 


Am.  i.  13),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty 
cruelty  to  their  foes  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7 ;  Jnd.  vii.  1 1, 
12).  It  appears  that  Moab  was  the  settled  and 
civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  and  that 
Ammon  formed  its  predatoir  and  Bedouin  sec- 
tion. On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  ob- 
tained a  footing.  Among  thb  confusions  of  the 
times  of  the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing 
over;  once  with  Moab  and  Amalck  seizing  Jeri- 
cho, the  "  city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and 
a  second  time  "  to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim ; "  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the 
name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated 
in  the  portion  of  Bergamin  somewhere  at  the 
head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  from  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammon- 
ites were  held  by  Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
denial  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it 
evidently  sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in 
the  af&ir  of  Balaam  (Deut  xxiii.  4  ;  Nch.  xiii. 
1).  At  the  period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to 
the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling  towards  Am- 
mon is  one  of  regard.  The  command  is  then, 
"  distress  not  the  Moabites  ....  disv^ess  not 
the  childrdn  of  Ammon,  nor  medo^  with 
them  "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ;  and  comp.  37),  and  it 
is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction  that  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who  had 
also  refused  passage  through  his  land,  but  had 
taken  no  part  witn  Balaam,  is  punished  with 
the  ban  of^  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for 
three  generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  are 
to  be  kept  out  for  ten  generations  jDeut  xxiii. 
3,  8).  But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain 
that  the  animosity  continued  in  force  to  the 
latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi. 
33),  and  scattered  with  great  sUmghtf>r  by  Saul 
( 1  Sam.  xi.  11)  —  and  that  not  once  only,  for 
he  "  vexed  "  them  "  whithersoever  he  turned  " 
(xiv.  47)  —  they  enioyed  under  his  successor  a 
short  respite,  probably  the  result  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Moab  with  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and 
David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  where  the  memory 
of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fi'esh.  But  this 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  die  shuneM 
treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected  the 
friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4; 
1  Chr.  xix.  4),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii. ;  1  Chr.  xx.).  [Kabbah.]  In  the 
days  of  Jehoshimhat  they  made  on  incursion  into 
Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,  but 
were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  XX.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions,  and  committed  atrocities  in 
Gilead  (Am.  i.  13) ;  Jotham  had  wars  with 
them,  and  exacted  from  them  a  heavy  tribute 
of  "silver  (oomp.  'jewels,'  2  Chr.  xx.  25), 
wheat,  and  barley"  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  we  find  them  in  possession  of 
the  cities  of  Gad  from  which  the  Jews  had  been 
removed  by  Tiglath-pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6); 
and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  alluded  to 
(Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  captivity 
many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
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rroiD  the  Aarpiuia  (Jer.  xl.  II],  bnt  no  better 
ftenne  >Fpe>iiB  to  have  arisen,  and  on  Ihe  re- 
nm  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and 
SanbtJlac  a  Moabice  (of  Uoronaim,  Jer.  xlix.), 
irere  (bremoat  among  the  opponent!  of  Nehe- 
miah's  restoration.  Tlie  lost  appearances  of 
tbe  Ammonites  are  in  the  books  of  Jndith  (v., 
vi.,  vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabeea  (1  Mace.  t.  6, 
110-43),  and  it  baa  been  already  remarked  that 
their  ehief  characteristics  —  dose  alliance  with 
Moab,  hatml  of  Israel,  and  canning  cmelty  — 
are  maintained  to  the  end.  —  The  tribe  was 
govern^  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  13,  &c. ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13;  2  Sam.  x.  1  ;  Jer.  xi.  li)  and  bv 
"princes"  (a  Sara.  x.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  3).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Nnhash  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1  1  3  Sam.  X.  2)  was  (he  official  title  of  the 
king  as  Phanuih  was  of  Che  Egyptian  mon- 
~Tchs:  hot  this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 


Milcoin  —  "the  abon 
of  Ammon  ;  "  aii4  o 
In  more  than  oi 

intended  to  this  idol.     [Mi 

Ammonl'tees,  a  woman  of  Ammonite  race. 
Such  were  Naamnh,  tiic  mother  of  Rehoboam, 
one  of  Solomon's  foreign  wives  (1  K.  kit.  31, 
31 ;  3  Chr.  xii.  13},  and  Shimeath;  whose  son 
Zabad  or  Jozachar  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Joasb  (3  Chr.  xxiv.  26}.  For  allusions  to 
these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi.  1,  and  Neh. 
xiii.  23. 

Am'non.  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  bom  in  Hebron 
while  his  father's  royalty  was  only  acknowl- 
edged in  Jodah.  Be  dishonored  his  half-eis- 
ter  Tamar,  and  wag  in  consequence  murdered 
by  her  brother  [2  Sam.  xiii.  1-39].  FAbbalok.] 
—a.  Son  of  Shimon  (I  Chr.  iv.  20). 

A'mok,  ■  prieet  who  retamed  with  Zernb- 
l«bel  (Neh.  xu.  T,  30). 


A^non,  an  EoyptiMi  divinitv,  wboie  name 
•eenra  in  that  of  Mo  Amon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  in 
A.T. "  modIous  No,"  or  Thebes,  also  called  Ko. 
[So.]    Theareekscaltcd  this  divinity  Ammon. 


The  ancient  Egyptian  name  it  Amen,  whiLb 
miut  giguily  "  the  hidden,"  Ikim  the  verb  amen, 
"(o  inwrap,  conceal."  Amen  was  one  of  the 
eight  gods  of  the  llrst  order,  and  chief  of  the 
tnad  of  Thebes.  He  was  worshipped  at  that 
city  as  Amen-Ra,  or  "  Amen  the  sun."  reprir- 
sented  as  a  man  wearing  a  cap  with  two  high 
plumes.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with 
Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammoii 
and  Jupiter  Ammon. 

A'mon.  1.  King  of  Judah,  son  and  sur- 
cessor  of  Manasseh,  reigned  two  years  from 
B.C.  642  10  MO.  Following  his  Other's  example, 
Amon  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
false  gods,  but  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy. 
The  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the 
conspira.lors  to  death,  and  secured  the  auccee- 
sion  to  his  son  Joaiah.  To  Amon's  niga  we 
must  n-ftr  the  terrible  pictnre  which  the 
prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the  moral  anil 
religions  state  of  Jerusalem ;  idolatry  siu>- 
poited  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameless 
mdifjcrence  to  evil  (iii.  11).  —  2.  Prince  or  gov- 
ernor of  Samaria  in  the  rdgn  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
xxii.  36 ;  3  Chr.  xviu.  2S}.     What  was  tbe 

Erecise  nature  of  his  office  is  not  known.  Pci^ 
sps  the  prophet  Micaiah  was  intrusted  to  his 
custody  as  captain  of  the  diadel.  —  3.   Sec 

Am'orite,  Uie  Arn'orites,  >.«,  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  summits  —  mountaineers  —  one  of 
the  chief  nations  who  possessed  the  land  of 
Canaan  befbre  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  s.  "  the 
Amorite  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan, 
with  "  Zidon,  Heth  [Hictite],  the  Jebudte,"  ftc. 
As  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  i^  the 
connCry,  they  are  contrasted  with  tbe  Canaan- 
ites,  wtio  were  tbe  dwellers  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  brood  divis- 
ions of  the  Hulv  Land.  "  The  Hitcite,  nnd  the 
Jebusite,  and  the  Amorice,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Judah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia 
and  SharonJ  and  bv  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  [in 
the  valley  oftbeArabah]  — was  the  report  of  the 
first  Israelites  who  entered  iho  country  (Num. 
xiii.  29  ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  S,  xi.  3 ;  Dent. 
i.  7,  £0,  "  mountuns  of  the  A. ;  "  44).  In  the 
'very  earliest  times  (Gen.  liv.  7)  they  are  occd- 
pying  the  barren  heigbla  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  place  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Engedi ;  hills  in  whose  Ai^tnesses,  the  "  rocks 
of  the  wild  goats,"  David  afterwards  look 
refhge  fhtm  the  pursnit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxtii. 
29,  xxiv.  2).  [HiiBEOi(-T>ii»«.l  From  thia 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where 
Abram  was  then  dwellino;  under  tbe  "oak- 
grove  "  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol, 
and  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  13;  comp.  xiii.  18), 
From  this,  their  ancient  seat,  ihey  may  have 
crossed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  templed  by 
the  high  table-lands  on  the  east,  for  ihcre  we 
next  meet  them  at  the  dite  of  the  invasion  of 
the  country.  Sihon.  their  then  king,  had  taken 
the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
had  driven  the  Hoabites,  its  former  possessore, 
across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,  36),  which  thenceforward  formed  the  bonn- 
dary  between  tbe  two   hostile  peoples  (Num 
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_  J.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  approached 
from  the  south-east,  keeping  ''on  tne  other 
«de  "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Anion,  which  there  bends  sontnwiirds,  so 
as  to  ibrm  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country 
of  Moab.  Their  reqnest  to  pass  through  his 
land  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  21 ; 
Dent  iL  26) ;  he  "  went  out  '  against  them 
(Nam.  xxi.  23 ;  Dent.  ii.  32),  was  killed  with 
his  sons  and  his  [people  (Dent.  ii.  33),  and  his 
land,  cattle,  and  cities  taken  possession  of  by 
Israel  (Num.  xxi.  24,  25,  31  ;  Dent.  ii.  34-36). 
This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on  the 
north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jonlan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  east  ( Judg. 
xi.  21,  22),  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi. 
31 ;  Josh.  xiL  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ; 
but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to 
hare  extended  to  the  very  foot  of  Hermon 
(Dent  iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  "all  Gilead 
and  all  Bashan"  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordui  val- 
ley on  the  east  of  the  rirer  (ir.  49),  and  forming 
together  the  land  of  the  "two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Dent.  xxxi.  4; 
Jaah.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12).  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet  with  Amorites 
dispatinf^  with  Joshua  the  conquest  of  the  west 
country  (Josh.  x.  5,  &c.,  xi.  3,  &c.).  Afler  the 
oonqoest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in  the 
Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  among  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country. 

A' moo.  !•  A  native  of  Tekoain  Judah, 
about  six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a 
shepbrard  and  dresser  of  sycamore-trees,  who 
was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a  prophet,  al- 
though not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular  pro- 
phetie  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
mnn  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Imd  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  min- 
istry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His 
date  cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of 
Uixiah's  reign  (b.c.  808) ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
he  prophesied  "  in  die  reigns  of  Uzziah  king  of 
Juaah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king 
of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 
This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech.  xiv.  5) 
cannot  have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of 
that  king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest 
year  fulfilling  the  three  chronolo^cal  indica- 
tions iimished  by  the  prophet  himself.  But 
his  ministry  probably  took  place  at  an  earlier 
poiod  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  perhaps  about  the 
muldle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand  Amos  speaks 
of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king  as  com- 
pleted (vL  13 ;  cf  2  K.  xiv.  25),  and  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x. 
6,  xi.  5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any 
alarm  in  the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed 
that  Israel  and  other  neighboring  nations  will 
be  panished  by  certain  wild  conquerors  from 
die  North  (i.  5,  v.  27,  vi.  14),  but  does  not 
name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  unknown  or 
anheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time  Israel  was 
at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  security, 
but  inlbcted  by  the  crimes  to  which  such  a 
state  is  liaUe.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii. 
4),  the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burden- 


some (viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extrav. 
agance  were  general  (iii.  15).  'The  source  of 
these  evils  was  idolatry,  that  of  the  golden 
calves.  Calf-worship  was  specially  practised  at 
Bethel,  where  was  a  princiiral  temple  and  sum- 
mer palace  for  the  king  ?yii.  13;  cf.  iii.  15), 
also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba  in  Judah 
(iv.  4,  V.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offensively  united 
with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (v.  14,  21- 
23 ;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to  rebuke 
this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided 
Into  four  principal  portions  dosely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces 
the  sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from 
ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  ne  describes  the  state  of  those 
two  kingdoms,  especially  the  former.  This  is 
followed  by  {S)  vii.  1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  re- 
flecting on  the  previous  prophecy,  he  relates 
his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  impending 
punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  morto  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  w.Sen  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  emoymcnt  of  God's 
blessings  to  all  eternity.  Ijie  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  style  consists  in  the  number  of  allusions 
to  natural  objects  and  agricultural  occupations, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  early  life  of  the 
author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v. 
8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix.  3,  9, 13,  14.  The  refer- 
ences  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  are  two :  v.  25,  26,  27, 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  iu  Acts  vii.  42,  43, 
and  ix.  11  by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As 
the  book  is  evidently  not  a  series  of  detached 
prophecies,  but  logically  and  artistically  con- 
nected in  its  sevenQ  parts,  it  was  probably  writ- 
ten hy  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  alter  his  return 
to  Tekda  iVom  his  mission  to  Bethel.  —  2. 
Son  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  ui.  25). 

Aminos,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  traditioii,  brother  of 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  20,  32 :  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
xiii.  1,  XX.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

▲mphip'olis^  acity  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  raul  and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from 
Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1 ).  It  was 
distant  33  Roman  miles  finom  Philippi.  It  was 
called  Amphipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon 
flowed  almost  round  the  town.  It  stood  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of 
this  river,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake 
Cercinitis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were 
killed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  bjr  a  village 
called  Neokhario,  in  Turkish  Jeni'Keni,  or  "  New 
Town." 

Am'pliaSy  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
8). 

Am'^raxn.  L  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
the  Kohathites,  and  father  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
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and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19; 
1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3,  18).  He  is  called  the  "  son  "of 
Kohath,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  genealogy 
several  generations  must  have  been  omitted ; 
for  from  Joseph  to  Joshua  ten  venerations  are 
recorded,  while  from  Levi  to  Moses  there  are 
but  three.  Again,  the  Kohathites  in  the  time 
of  Moses  mustered  8,600  males,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward  (Num.  iii.  28),  a  number  to 
which  thev  could  not  have  attained  in  two  gen- 
erations m>m  Kohath.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  attends  this  explanation  is  the  fact  that 
Jochebed,  the  wife  ana  aunt  of  Amram,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Levi,  who  was  bom  to 
him  in  Egypt  (Num.  xxvi.  59) ;  but  it  may  be 
avoided  bv  supposing  that  by  "  Levi,"  the  tribe 
and  not  the  individual  is  intended.  —  2.  A  son 
of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i. 
41 ) ;  properly  "  Hamran  "  =  Hemdan  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  26. — 3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  34).  Called  Ouabbus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  34. 

Am^ramites.  A  branch  of  the  ffreat  Ko- 
hathite  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23) ;  descended  from  Amram 
the  finther  of  Moses. 

Am'^raphelf  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of 
Shinar  or  Babylonia,  who  joined  the  victorious 
incursion  of  the  Elamite  Chedorlaomer  against 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Amulets  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
&c.,  worn  as  preservatives  aeainst  the  power  of 
enchantments,  and  generaUy  inscribed  with 
mystic  forms  or  characters.  The  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  "  ear-rings  "  in 
Gen  XXXV.  4  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites. 
Thev  are  subsequently  mentioned  among  the 
spoils  of  Midian  (Ju(^.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps 
their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  A^ain,  in  Hos. 
ii.  13,  "  decking  herself  with  ear-nngs"  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "days  of 
Baalim."  The  "  ear-rings  "  in  Is.  iii.  20  were 
also  amulets.  The  Jews  were  particularly 
addicted  to  amulets,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that 
none  but  approved  amulets  (i.«.  such  as  were 
known  to  have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be 
worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

Am'^sL  L  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Mera- 
ri,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  A  priest,  whose  descendant  Ada- 
iah  with  his  brethren  did  the  service  fbr  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A^nab)  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  50),  named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron, 
as  once  belonging  to  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ).  It  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  and  lies 
among  the  hills  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  He- 
bron, close  to  Shoco  and  Eshtemoa  (Rob.  i. 
494). 

An'ael,  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21). 

A'nah,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  24),  a  "duke"  or 
prince  of  his  tribe,  and  father  of  Aholibamah, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 14, 
95).    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 


other  than  the  same  Anah  who  found  the  "  hot 
springs  "  (not  "  mules,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  in  the 
desert  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father, 
though  Bunsen  considers  him  a  distinct  person- 
aee>  the  son  of  Seir  and  brother  of  Zibeon 
(Btbdioerk,  v.  83}.  The  chief  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  identification  of  Anah  arises 
from  the  various  names  which  are  given  to 
Esau's  wives.  In  the  Edomite  genealogy  of 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  Aholibamah  is  described  as 
"the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  (' son ' 
LXX.  and  Sam.)  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite;"  the 
word  "  daughter  "  in  the  second  case  referring- 
still  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to  Anah,  as  is 
evident  from  ver.  25.  But  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
the  same  wife  of  Esau  is  called  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite.  If  therefore 
Judith  is  another  name  of  Aholibamah,  Beeri 
the  Hittite  is  apparently  identical  with  Anah 
the  Hivite,  and  on  this  supposition  there  arises 
a  twofold  discrepancy.  Anah  was  not  a  Hi- 
vite, but  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20) ;  this  diffi> 
culty  may  be  removed  by  attributing  it  to  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  supposing  witli 
Hengstenberg  tliat  Anaii  belonged  to  tlmt 
branch  of  the  Hivites,  who  from  living  in  caves 
were  called  Horites  or  Troglodytes.  The  for- 
mer is  probably  the  true  solution,  and  the  Alex. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  adopted  the  reading 
"  Horite  "  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2.  That  Anah  and 
Beeri  are  the  same  person,  is  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  HengsteuDerg,  who  conjectures  that 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  discovering  the 
hot-springs  in  the  wilderness  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Beeri, "  the  man  of  the  wells,"  and 
that  the  designation  "  Hittite,"  in  Gen.  xxvi., 
is  a  general  term,  equivalent  to  "  Canaanite  " 
(comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  I).  South- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
rites, are  the  hot-springs  of  the  Wady  Al- 
Akhsa,  the  ancient  Callirrhoe. 

Anall'arath,  a  place  within  the  border  of 
Issachar,  named  witn  Shihon  and  Rabbith  (Jos. 
xix.  19). 

Anai'all.  !•  Probably  a  priest:  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  ^Neh.  viii.  4). 
He  is  called  Anakias  m  1  Esar.  ix.  43.  —  2. 
One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  people"  whosignetl 
the  covenant  with  Nehemian  (Neh.  x.  22). 

A'nak.    [Anakim.] 

An'akim,  a  race  of  giants,  descendants  of 
Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelling  in  the 
southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  particu&rlj  at 
Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor  received 
the  name  of  "  city  of  Arba."  Besides  the  gen- 
eral designation  Anakim,  thej  are  variouslv 
called  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  descend- 
ants of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  sons  of 
Anakim  (Dent  i.  28).  These  designations 
serve  to  show  that  we  must  regard  Anu  as  the 
name  of  the  race  rather  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  of 
Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "was  a  great 
man  among  tne  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The 
race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai, 
Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike 
appearance  of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Is- 
raelites with  terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were  nevertheless 
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dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and  utterly  driven  from 
the  land,  except  a  small  remnant  that  found 
vefuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and 
Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is 
said  to  bare  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons 
of  Am^  mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three 
fiunilies  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history. 

An'^amim,  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  re- 
qtecting  the  settlements  of  which  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  (Gen.  x.  13;  I  Chr.  i.  11). 
Judging  from  the  position  of  the  other  Mizraite 
peoples,  this  one  probably  occupied  some  }>art 
of  Agypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  reeion  of  Afirica, 
or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  ralesdne. 

Anarn'meldch,  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Sa- 
mana  from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He 
was  worshippea  with  rites  resembling  those  of 
Holech,  children  being  burnt  in  his  honor, 
and  is  the  companion-^>d  to  ADRAMMBLBca. 
As  Adrammelech  is  the  male  power  of  the  sun, 
so  Anammelech  is  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 

A'nan.  L  One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple "  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  26).— 2.  Hahan  4  (1  Esdr.  v.  30).  Ap. 

Ana^'ni,  the  seventh  son  of  Elioenai,  de- 
aoended  through  Zerubbabel  from  the  royal  line 
of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Amuii'all.  Probably  a  priest,  and  ancestor 
of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city 
wall  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

Anani'ahf  a  place,  named  oetween  Nob  and 
Hazor,  in  whic^  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Anaai'as.  L  The  sons  of  Ananias,  to  the 
number  of  101,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16 
as  having  returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  such 
name  occurs  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
•—  2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  21.)  [Hanani  3.]— 8.  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  29.)  [Hananiah  9.1— 4.  (lEsdr.ix. 
43.)  [Anaiah  1.]— 6.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48.)  [Hanan 
5.] — 6.  Father  of  Azanas,  whose  name  was  as- 
sumed by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13). 
— 7.  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  —  8. 
Shadrach  (Song  of  3  Ch.  66;  1  Maco- ii.  59). 
[Haitaniab  7.J     Ap. 

Anani^as.  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii. 
2-5,  xxiv.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedsns, 
soooeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  pro- 
ceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d. 
43 ;  and  in  a.d.  52  sent  to  Kome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quadratus  to  answer  before  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought 
by  the  Samaritans.  a&  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
oo  his  return.  He  was  deposed  shortly  before 
Felix  left  the  province;  out  still  had  great 
power,  which  he  used  violently  and  lawlessly. 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. — 2.  A  dis- 
ctpie  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira  (Acts 
V.  1I->1 ).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  die  church,  he  Icept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
tvioging  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it 
were  the  whole,  his  wifis  also  being  privy  to  the 
sdmae.  St  Peter,  being  enabled  1^  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  to  see  mrough  the  fraud,  de- 


nounced him  as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
t.e.  having  attempted  to  pass  upon  the  Spirit 
resident  in  the  apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  de- 
ceit. On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell  down  and 
expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere  phy- 
sical consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
similar  death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle 
upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours  after. 
[Sapphiba.]  It  is  of  course  possible  that  An- 
anias's  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostle,  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his 
speech;  but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an 
idea  is  out  of  the  question. — 3.  A  Jewish  dis- 
ciple at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10-17),  of  high 
repute,  **  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law, 
having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered 
by  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul 
during  the  period  of  blindness  and  dejection 
which  followed  his  conversion,  and  announced 
to  him  his  future  commission  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
bj  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  the  restoration  of 
sight,  and  commanding  him  to  arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  ftway  his  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition  makes  nim  to 
have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus,  and 
to  have  died  by  martyrdom. 

Ananlelj  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.i.  1 ).  Ap. 

A^nath,  rather  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
V.  6). 

Anath'enifty  which  literally  means  a  tlung 
suspended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  a  thing  or  person  devoted.  Any 
object  so  devoted  to  tAe  Lord  was  irredeemable : 
if  an  inanimate  olyecv,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xvhi.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  yr 
even  a  man,  it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  2b, 
29).  Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  tiiis  d<>- 
scription  was  taken  only  with  respect  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  who  were  marked  out  for 
destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jehovah,  as 
in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17 :  but  occasionally 
the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the 
death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrt:ted  in  the 
cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  31 ),  and 
Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  p(X>ple.  The  breach 
of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  directly 
or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25 ) .  The  word  anathema 
frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  is 
generally  translated  accursed.  Many  expositors 
have  regarded  his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term 
for  judicial  excommunication.  That  the  word 
was  so  used  in  the  early  Church  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that  it  had  acqmred  a 
more  general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong 
feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3)  or  of  dislike  and  condemn 
nation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  9). 

An'athoth.  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Beniamin  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 2.  One  of  the  heads 
of  tne  people  who  signed  the  covenant  in  the 
time  01  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) ;  unless,  as  is 
not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the  men  of 
Anathoth     enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

An^athoth,  a  priests'  city,  belonging  to  the 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  Hubarbs"  (JomIi.  xxi. 
18;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  Hither  to  hi«  "fields" 
Abiatliar  was  baniished  by  Solomon  after  the 
faUare  of  his  attempt  to  put  Adon^ah  on  the 
throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This  was  the  natiTe  place 
of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  30  captains  (2  Sam 
xxiii.  27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of 
Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii. 
3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Ana- 
tlioth,"  Jeremiah  was  bom  (Jer.  i.  1,  xi.  21,23, 
xxix.  27,  xxxii.  7,  8,  9).  The  "men"  of  A. 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vu.  27 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  18).  Ana- 
thoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30),  and  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  3  miles  from  the  city. 
Its  position  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at 
Anaia,  on  a  broad  ridge  Ii  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  The  cultivation  of  the  priests  sur- 
vives in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  witn  figs  and 
olives.  There  are  the  remains  of  walls  and 
strong  foundations,  and  the  quarries  still  sup- 
ply Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 

Anchor.    [Ship.] 

An^dreWy  one  amone  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40 ;  Matt  iv.  1 8) ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain) 
of  Simon  Peter  (ibid.),  fie  was  of  Bethsaida, 
and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist. 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  desi^ated  by 
him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former 
master,  and,  in  company  with  another  of  John's 
disciples,  attached  himself  to  our  Lord.  By  his 
means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus 
(John  1.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
Matt.  iv.  18  if.,  Mark  i.  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real 
one ;  St  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of 
the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  cidl  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry. 
In  die  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  ap- 
{)ear8,  in  Matt  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next 
after  his  broUier  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of 
dignity  among  the  Apostles ;  for  in  Mark  xiii. 
3,  we  find  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  in- 
quiring privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  com- 
ing ;  and  in  John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks 
wished  for  an  interview  with  Jesus,  they  ap- 
plied through  Andrew,  who  consulted  Philip, 
and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  both 
their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight 
shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Apostles ;  thoufi^  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists 
in  the  proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
five  thousand  in  the  wilderness  wanting  food, 
it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the  little  lad  with 
the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scrip- 
ture relates  nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scat- 
tered notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13), 
his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia;  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  in  Achaia  (Greece) ;  Nicephorus  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
Ucen  crucified  at  Patrs  in  Achaia.    Some  an- 


cient writers  speak  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Andrew. 

Androni^OUS.  L  An  ofioer  left  as  vice 
roy  (2  Biacc.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  during  nis  absence  (b.c.  171).  At 
the  instigation  of  Aienelaus,  Andronicns  put  to 
death  the  high-priest  Onias.  This  monier  ex- 
cited general  indignation ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly  degraded 
and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  31-38). — 2.  Another 
officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who  was  left  by 
him  on  Garizim  (2  Mace.  v.  23),  probably  in 
occupation  of  the  temple,  there. — 3.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Bome,  ssJuted  by  St  Paul  (Bom.  xvi. 
7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  and  fellow-captives,  and 
or  note  among  the  Apostles,  using  that  term 
probably  in  tSd  wider  sense.    Ap. 

A^nem,  a  city  of  Issachar,  with  "snboriM," 
belonging  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

A'ner,  a  dty  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan, 
with  "  suburbs  '^  given  to  the  Kohatfaites  ( 1  Chr. 
vi.  70). 

A^ner.  one  of  the  three  Amorite  chiefs  of 
Hebron  wno  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  after 
the  four  invading  kings  (Gren.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Aneth'othite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  Anef- 
othite(i  Chr.  xxvii.  12),  and  An'tothite 

(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3),  an  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Anet'othite.    [Axethothitb.] 

Angels.  By  the  word  "  ancels  "  {i^, "  mes- 
sengers" of  Gcid)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
ftom  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him 
service  in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to 
succor  and  defend  men  on  earth.^'^  L  Scriptu- 
rtduKof  the  word.  —  There  are  many  passage? 
in  whidi  the  expression  the  "  aneel  of  God," 
"  the  angel  of  Jenovah,"  is  certai^  used  for  a 
manifestation  of  God  himself,  lliis  is  espc^ 
cially  the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Uld 
Testament,  and  ma^  be  seen  at  once  by  a  com- 
parison of  Gen.  xxii.  11  with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii. 
2  with  6  and  14 ;  where  He,  who  is  called  &e 
"angel  of  Jehovah"  in  one  verse,  is  called 
"G<^,"  and  even  "Jehovah,"  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone.  (Contrast  Bev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9.)  See 
also  Gen.  xvi.  7,  13,  xxxi.  11, 13,xlviii.  15, 16 ; 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixlii.  9 
with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that,  side  by  side  with  Uiese  ex- 
pressions, we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
m  the  form  of  man ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22,  comp.  xix.  l),:to  Jacob  ai 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24, 30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  1 3, 1 5 ) ,  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind 
of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  This 
being  the  case,  since  we  know  that "  no  man  hath 
seen  God"  (the  Father)  "at  9Xiy  time,"  and 
that  "the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  bv 
the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is 
meant  He,  who  is  fit>m  the  beginning  the 
"  Word,"  I.  e.  the  Manifester  or  Bev^er  of  God. 
These  appearances  are  evidently  "  foreahadow- 
ings  of  the  Incarnation ."   By  these  God  the  Son 
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kli!^iiled  HiinMlf  from  time  to  time  m  that  hu- 
ibAM  nature  which  He  united  to  the  Godhead 
foiv««r  fak  the  Virgin's  womb.  Besides  this» 
which  !•  the  highest  application  of  the  word 
"  aiigelf"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  anj  messen- 
isen  of  God,  snch  ms  the  prophets  (Is.  zUi.  19; 
Ua^'  i-  13;  Mai.  iil  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii.  7), 
nd  the  rolers  of  the  Christian  churcnes  (Rer.  i. 
20). — n.  iVa<iireo^aiioeb.— Little  is  said  of 
their  nature  as  distinct  m>m  their  office.  Ther 
are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  in  Heb.  i.  14) ;  bnt  it  u 
not  aaserted  tnat  the  angelic  nature  is  inoorpo- 
reaL  The  contrary  seems  expressly  implied  hy 
the  words  in  which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after 
tke  RemrreeUoH,  men  shall  "be  "  like  the  angels  " 
(Luke  XX.  36) ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said, 
Phil.  ilL  SI )  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits, 
ihall  hare  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may 
also  be  notioed  that  the  glonous  appearance  as- 
cribed to  the  angels  in  Scripture  (as  m  Dan.  x.  6) 
i;i  the  same  as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's 
Transfigoration,  and  in  which  St  John  saw 
Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16) ;  and 
moreoTer,  that,  whenever  angels  have  been 
made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  always  been  in 
human  form  (as  in  Gen.  xviii.,  xix. ;  Luke  xxiv. 
4  ;  Acts  L  10,  &c.  ftc).  The  very  fact  that  the 
titles  **  sons  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Daa.  ill.  S5  comp.  with  28),  and  ''  gods  "  (Ps. 
riiL  5,  xcrii.  7),  i4>plied  to  them,  are  also  given 
to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  and 
comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last  pas- 
N.ige  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
ro  a  diffisrenoe  only  or  degree,  and  an  identity 
of  kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic 
nature.  The  angels  are  therefore  reveaira  to 
us  as  beings,  such  as  man  might  be  and  wUl  be 
when  the  power  of  sin  and  death  is  removed, 
partaking  m  their  measure  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  Truth,  Purity,  and  Love,  because  always 
hdiolding  His  fiM»  (Bfatt.  xviii.  10),  and  there- 
fore being  "made  like  Him"  (1  John  iii.  2). 
This,  of  course,  implies  flniteness,  and  therefore 
(in  the  strict  sense)  "imperfection"  of  nature, 
and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, through  all  etemitjr.  Such  imperfection, 
eoQtrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Bfatt  xxiv.  36; 
1  Ptet  L  12.  This  flniteness  of  nature  implies 
rapadtjr  of  temptation;  and  accordingly  we 
hcsr  of  "  fiUlen  angels."  Of  the  nature  of  their 
temptation  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fidl, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  AH  that  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  they  "left  their  first  estate,"  and 
that  tbej  are  now  "  ansels  of  the  devil "  (Matt. 
xxT.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7, 9),  partaking  therefore  of 
the  fidsehood,  undeanness,  and  hatred,  which 
are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John  viii.  44). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
lo  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  " 
(see  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13 ;  ICatt  xxv.  31 ),  is 
pieeiady  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men 
who  are  lenewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which 
heloogs  to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection 
only  hereafter.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii. 
33.) —m.  Office  of  the  anffeU,^Of  their  office 
in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only  vague  pro- 

fbetie  iHimpses  (as  in  I  K.  xxii.  19 ;  Is.  vi.  1-3 ; 
>an.  vii.  9,  10;  Bev.  vi.  11,  Ac.),  which  show 
a«  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration.  Their 
«fn<T  towanit  man  is  far  maro  fnllv  described  to 


us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  wi< 
dest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence,  ncOurcU 
and  aupemaitatd,  to  the  body .  and  to  the  soul. 
The  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as  un- 
der angelic  guidance  fulfilling  tne  Will  of  God. 
Thus  the  pestilences  which  slew  the  first-born 
(Ex.  xii.  23 ;  Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wUdemess  (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sara.  xxiv.  16 ;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2 
K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off 
Herod  (Acts  xii.  23),  are  plainly  spoken  of  as 
the  work  of  the  "  angel  of  tne  Lord.  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  decliu«tions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  fer  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  in- 
to mere  poetical  imagery.  ( See  especially  Rev. 
viii.  and  ix.)  More  puticularly,  however,  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  mmisters  of  what  is  called  su- 
pemahtral  Providence  of  God ;  as  agents  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and 
sanctification  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the 
record.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  no- 
tice of  angelic  appearance  till  after  the  call  of 
Abraham.  Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of 
the  choeenfamib/,  so  the  aneels  mingle  with  and 
watch  over  its  fen^Hy  ufe,  entertained  by 
Abraham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding 
Abraham's  servant  to  Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,40), 
seen  by  the  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviiL  12), 
and  welcoming  his  return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii. 
1 ).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in  its 
trials  and  its  blessings  alike,  and  is  closer,  more 
femiliar,  and  less  awful  than  in  aftor-times. 
(Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with  Juds.  vi.  21, 22,  xiii. 
16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a 
chieen  nation,  the  angels  are  represented  more 
as  ministers  of  wrath  and  merey.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  belong  especially  to  two  perio<?.«, 
that  of  the  Judgtra,  and  that  of  the  captivi^  ^ 
which  were  transition  periods  in  Israelitish  hu- 
toiy ;  the  former  one  destitute  of  direct  revela- 
tion or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one  of 
special  trial  and  unusual  contact  with  heathen- 
ism. During  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of  created 
angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels  at 
all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &g.) 
to  the  work  of  deliverance.  The  prophetic  of- 
fice begins  with  Samuel,  and  immediately  angel- 
ic guidance  is  withheld,  except  when  needed  b^ 
the  prophets  themselves  (1  &.  xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi. 
17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly  period, 
angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above)  as 
ministers  or  God  in  the  opentions  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  Uie  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its 
tutelary  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and 
Zechanah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence, 
and  to  work  out  the  desi^s,  of  the  Lord.  (See 
Zech.  passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13, 23,  x.  10, 13, 20, 
21,  &c.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch 
of  angelic  ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah," the  Lord  of  all  created  angels,  having 
now  descended  fW>m  heaven  to  earth,  it  wnci 
natural  that  His  servants  should  continue  to  (V* 
Him  service  there.    Whether  to  pn'dict  and 
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glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ;  Luke  i.,  ii. ), 
to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation  and 
agony  jMatt  ir.  11 ;  Lnke  xxii.  43),  or  to  de- 
cbre  ilis  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt  xxviii.  2 ;  John  xx.  12 ;  Acts  i.  10,  11), 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  Son  of  Man/'  almost  as 
though  transferrins^  to  earth  the  ministrations 
of  heaven.  The  New  Testament  is  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Chrui,  every  member  of  which 
\i  united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are 
revealed  now,  as  "ministering  spirits"  to  each 
indimdual  member  of  Christ  for  His  spiritual 
guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i.  14).  The  records  of 
their  visible  appearance  are  butnnfrequent  (Acts 
V.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7,  xxvii.  23) ;  but 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  referred  to  fa- 
miliarly, almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  after 
the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  ^Luke  xv.  10), 
as  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor. 
xi.  10),  and,  perhaps,  bringing  their  prayers 
before  God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  die 
souls  ^f  Che  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi. 
22).  In  one  word  they  are  Christ's  ministera 
of  igprace  now,  as  they  shall  be  of  judgment 
hereafter  (Matt  xiii.  39,  41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
31 ,  &c ) .  That  there  are  degrees  of  the  an^lic 
nature,  fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles 
and  agencies  belonflnng  to  each,  is  clearly  de- 
clared by  St  Paul  (£ph.  i.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  38), 
but  what  their  general  nature  is,  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  For  what  little  is  known  of  this 
special  nature  see  Sbkaphim,  Michael,  Ga- 
briel. 
Angling.    [FisHiNo.] 

An^am^  a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'nim.  a  dty  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  with  Kshtemoh  (fs-SSonueft),  and  Goshen 
(Josh.  XV.  50).  Eusebins  and  Jerome  mention 
a  place  of  this  name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south 
of  Hebron. 

Anise.  (Qt.anetkon,)  This  word  occurs 
onlv  in  Matt  xxiii.  23, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hj'pocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin."  It  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  certainty  whether  the  anise 
{Pimpmetta  anisitm,  Lin.)  or  the  dill  {Anetkum 
graveolens)  is  here  intended,  though  the  proba- 
nilitv  is  more  in  favor  of  the  latter  plant  Both 
the  clill  and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der UmAeUiJmr,  and  are  much  alike  in  external 
character ;  the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and 
have  been  long  emploved  in  medicine  and  cook- 
ery, as  condiments  and  carminatives.  Dr.  Royle 
isdecidedlv  in  favor  of  the  dill  being  the  prop- 
er translation,  and  sm  that  thtanfthum  is  more 
especially  a  genus  of  Eastern  cultivation  than 
the  other  plant 

Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  is  ref^srred  to  in  Is.  iii.  16, 18,  20, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  **  the  tinkliTw  oi^ 
naments  "  aoout  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  Zi- 
on,  and  of  the  "  ornaments  of  the  legs."  They 
wore  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg, 
wore  as  common  as  bracelets  and  armlets,  and 
made  of  much  the  same  materials ;  the  pleasant 
jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made  as  they 
knocked  against  each  other,  w]»  no  doubt  one 


of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  r*the 
braveiT  of  their  tinkling  ornaments").  Thej 
are  still  worn  in  the  East,  and  Lane  quotes  from 
a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  bj 
their  sound,  *'  the  ringing  of  thine  anklets  has 
deprived  me  of  reason.       Hence  Mohammed 


forbade  them  in  public ;  "  let  them  not  make  a 
noise  with  their  roet,  that  their  ornaments  which 
the^  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered  "  {Koran, 
XXIV.  31 ). 

An^na.  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  name  of  the 
sister  of  Dido.  1.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (T*b. 
i.  9  ff.).  —  2.  A  "prophetess"  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  presentation  in  the 
Temple  (Luke  ii.  36).  She  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher. 

An^naas.  i  Esd.  v.  23.    [Senaar.]    Ap. 

An'nas  (l  Esd.  ix.  32).  A  corruption  of 
Habim  (Ezr.  X.  31).    Ap. 

An'nas,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  appointed  hi^h-priest 
in  the  year  a.d.  7,  by  Qumnus,  the  imperial 
governor  of  Syria ;  but  was  obliged  by  Valeriiis 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judsea,  to  give  wav  to 
Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  at  the  banning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14.  But  soon  Ismael 
was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas ;  then 
followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Cami> 
thus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  ad.  25} 
Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13).  But  in  Luke  iii.  2,  Annas  and  Cai- 
aphas arc  both  called  high-priests,  Annas  being 
meiv!ioned  first  Our  Lord's  first  hearing 
(John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
Annas  isiplainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Cai* 
aphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  familv. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title. 
Some  maintain  that  tne  two,  Annas  and  Cai- 
I4>ha8,  were  together  at  the  heid  of  the  Jewish 
people, — Caiaphas  as  actual  high-priest,  Annas 
as  president  of^the  Sanhedrim.  Others  again 
suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  ao^on,  or 
suoratute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the 
later  Talmudista.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having 
had  fiye  sons  high-priests. 

Annu'UB  (l  Esd.  viii. 43).  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "with 
him"  (Esr.  viii.  19).    Ap. 

Anointing  in  Holv  Scripture  is  eitlier 
I.  Material,  with  oil,  or  b.  Spuitoal,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  I.   Matbmiau  —  1.   Ordinary 
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Aaointiiig  the  bod^  or  bead  with  oQ  was  a 
conmion  practice  with  the  Jews,  as  with  other 
Oriental  oatioiu  (DeaL  xxyiii.  40 ;  Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
Mic.  Ti  15).  Abstinence  from  it  was  a  nga  of 
moonung  (2  Sam.  xiv.  8;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt 
tL  17).  Anointiiig  the  bead  with  oil  or  oint- 
ment seems  also  to  hsTe  been  a  maik  of  re- 
spect sometimes  oaid  by  a  host  to  his  gnests 
iLoke  TiL  46  ana  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  an 
aadent  E^yi^tian  costom  at  feasts.— 2.  Offi- 
tiaL  Anomting  with  oil  was  a  rite  of  inangn- 
nation  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  (a)  ProphOa  were 
occaaionally  anointed  to  their  office  (1  K.  xix. 
16),  and  are  called  messiabs,  or  anointed  (1 
Chr.  XTi  22;  PS.  ct.  15).  (6)  PrietU,  at  the 
first  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesdiood, 
were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  tne  sons  of 
Anion  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl.  15; 
Nam.  lit  3) ;  bnt  afterwards,  anoindng  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  onUnanr  priests,  out  to  have  been  espedallj 
■eaeited  for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29; 
Ler.  xtL  32);  so  that  "the  priest  that  is 
anointed"  (Lev.  iv.  3)  is  generallv  thooght  to 
mcsm  the  high-priest.  Sm  also  Lev.  iv.  5, 16, 
and  vi.  22.  (c^  King9,  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in 
the  inaogoration  of  the  Jewish  kings  (1  Sam. 
is.  16,  X.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39) ;  indeed,  so  pre- 
eminently did  it  belong  to  the  kingly  office, 
that  ''the  Lord's  anointed"  was  a  common 
designation  of  the  theocratic  king  (1  Sam.  xlL 
3,  5;  2  Sam.  L  14,  16).  The  rite  was  some- 
times  performed  more  than  once.  David  was 
thfioe  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  privately  by 
Samuel,  before  die  death  of  Sanl,  by  way  of 
conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
zvL  1,  13);  again  over  Jndah  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iL  4),  and  finally  over  the  iriiole  nation 
12  Sam.  V.  3|.  After  the  separation  into  two 
kingdoms,  tlie  kings  both  of  Jndah  and  of 
Isn«l  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K. 
ix.  Sp  xL  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  cm>- 
tivity  the  lung  is  called  "  the  anointed  of  vott 
Loid"(Ps.lxxxix.S8,  51;  Lam.  iv.  20).  Be- 
sides Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hasael  was  to 
be  anointed  kins  over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15). 
Cyms  also  is  caUed  the  Lord  s  anointed,  as 
having  been  raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for 
the  qieeial  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  ont 
of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (d)  Inanimate  objeeU 
also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of  their 
betns  set  ^lart  for  religions  service.  Thas 
Jmeob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 
13;  and  at  the  introdoction  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  tabemade  and  all  its  fnmitnre 
wens  eoneecrated  by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26- 
28). — 3.  EcHeiuuheaL  Anointing  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St 
James  to  be  used  together  with  prayer,  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  for  the  recovery  of  tlie 
■icfc  (James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anoitttiai^  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve 
(Maik  VI.  13),  and  our  Lord's  anointing  the 
eyes  of  a  bUnd  man  with  day  made  from  sali- 
va, in  restoring  him  miraculously  to  sight 
(John  ix.  6,  II). — n.  Sfiritual. — 1.  In  the 
O.  T.  a  Deliverer  is  promised  under  the  title 
of  Ifisiiah  or  Anointed  (Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix. 
95,  26);    and  the  natnre  of  his  anointing  is 
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described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a 
cheerful  aspect  (Ps.  dv.  15),  so  this  spiritual 
unction  is  fifurativdy  described  as  anointing 
"  with  the  oO  of  glacuiess  "  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Heb.  l 
9).  In  the  N.  T.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown 
to  be  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of 
the  Old  Testament  (John  i.  41 :  Acts  ix.  22, 
xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28) ;  and  the  historical  fact 
of  his  beinff  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asserted  and  recorded  (John  i.  32,  33 ;  Acts  iv. 
27,  X.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chrisdans 
by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21 ),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  fttmi  the  Holy  One,  by 
which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  il  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  fig- 
uratively to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining 
spiritual  perception  (Rev.  iiL  18). 

A'n08«  1  £sd.  ix.  34.    [Vakiah.]    Ap. 

Ant  (Heb.  nem^h).  This  insect  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  O.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  "  Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise ; "  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  "  The  antu 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  tne  summer."  ta  the  former  of  these 
passages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced 
oy  the  wise  man  as  an  example  wgrthy  of  imi- 
tation; in  the  second  passage  the  ant's  istt- 
dom  is  espedally  alluded  to,  for.  these  insects, 
**  though  they  be  litde  on  the  earth,  are  exceed- 
ing wise."  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that  the  ant 
stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the  sum- 
mer, reany  for  the  winter's  consumption ;  but 
this  is  an  error.  The  European  species  of  ants 
are  all  dormant  in  the  winter,  and  consequently 
require  no  food ;  and  the  obMrvations  of  mod- 
em naturalists  seem  almost  conclusive  that 
no  ants  lay  up  for  future  consumption.  The 
words  of  Solomon  do  not  neoeuariiif  teach  that 
ants  store  up  fbod  for  future  use,  but  they  seem 
to  imfiy  that  such  was  the  case.  If  this  was 
the  general  opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  wise  man  should  select  the  ant  as  an 
instance  whereon  he  might  ground  a  lesson  of 
prudence  and  forethought? — The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  accommodated  Iq  the  knowledge 
and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  language  is 
addressed,  and  the  observations  of  natunuists 
are  no  more  an  aignment  against  the  tm&  of 
the  Word  of  God  than  are  Sie  ascertained  laws 
of  astronomical  science. 

Antelope.  In  scientific  nomendatnre,  the 
term  "  antelope"  is  the  designation  of  a  fkmily 
of  ruminants  containing  numerous  species. 
Ruminants  are  animals  which  c^w  the  cud 
and  divide  the  hoof.  The  antelope  family  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  Uieir  light  and 
graceful  forms,  and  their  permanent  horns, 
which  are  generally  round,  annnlated,  and 
slender. 

The  jachmur,  improperly  rendered  **  fallow- 
deer"  (Deut  xiv.  5,  1  K.  iv.  23),  is  a  species 
of  antelope,  as  also  the  thco,  translated  **  wild 
ox"  (Dent  xiv.  5),  "wild  bull"  (Is. li.  20),  and 
the  dishon  and  tsebi  (Dent  xiv.  5),  rendered 
"roebuck"  and  "pygarg." 

The  cut  represents  a  specimen  of  the  second 
ttpecies, — the  antelope  defaua  of  Wilkinson. 
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t&M   is   mentUNied    (English   Tenion) 
(Dent  ziL    15,  28,  ziv.  5,  xr.  2S; 


I  K.iy.  23;  Heb.  Bible  r. 9 ;  Pror. tL  5, tu.  3, 
▼iii.  14;  Is.  xiil.  U). 

Antiohrist.  This  term  is  employed  bj 
the  Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  W  him 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  donbt  as  to  its  in- 
trinsic meaning.  With  regard  to  its  applica- 
tion there  is  less  certainty.  In  the  first  pessage 
(1  John  iL  18)  in  which  it  occurs  the  amoeUe 
makes  direct  reference  to  the  false  Christs, 
whose  coming,  it  had  been  foretold,  shoald 
mark  the  last  days.  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 
Uist  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  the  Anti- 
(kriti  oometh,  eren  now  haTe  there  been  many 
AfOkhntta ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time."  The  aUusion  to  Matt  zxiv.  24,  was 
deariy  in  the  mind  of  the  Syriac  translator, 
who  rendered  AnikkriM,  by  "  the  fidse  Christ.'' 
In  Yer.  22  we  find,  "  he  u  the  Antkkriti  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son ; "  and  still 
more  positiTely,  "ereiy  spirit  that  confesaeth 
not  that  Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh"  is 
•f  AtOuknd  (comp.  2  John  7).  From  these 
emphatic  and  repeated  definitions  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  olject  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epistle  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Ce- 
rinthns,  the  Docet»,  and  the  Gnostics,  on  die 
sab|ect  of  the  Incarnation.  Tht  AnUtkrifU, 
against  which  he  warned  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  as  being  already  in  the  world,  had  bera 
of  their  own  number ;  "  they  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of  us"  (I  John  ii.  19) ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to,  im- 
plies that  the  namo  was  already  familiar  to 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed, 
through  the  apostles'  oral  teaching  (2  Th€ss. 
iL  5).  The  coming  of  Antichrist  was  beliered 
to  be  foretold  in  the  "  vile  person  "  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  (xi.  21),  which  reoeiyed  its  first  ac- 
complishment in  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  but  of 
whicn  the  complete  fulfilment  was  reserved  for 
the  last  times.  He  is  identified  with  "  the  man 
of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  3), 
who  should  be  reyealed  when  he  "who  now 
letteth  "  was  removed ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  primitive  church,  when  the 
Roman  order  of  things  ceased  to  be.  This 
interpretation  brings  ^tichrist  into  close  con- 


nection with  the  gigantic  poirer  of  evil,  syi^ 
boliaed  by  the  "  beut "  ( Rey .  xiii. ),  who  received 
his  power  from  the  dragon  (t.e.  the  devil,  the 
serpent  of  Genesis),  continued  for  forty  and 
two  months,  and  was  invested  with  the  king* 
dom  of  the  ten  kings  who  destroyed  the  hariot 
Babylon  (Bev.  xvii.  12,  17),  the  dty  of  seven 
hills.    The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rule  of  Antichrist  for  a  short  period 
(Bev.  xvii.  10),  to  be  in  his  turn  overthrown  "in 
the  battie  of  tluU  great  day  of  God  Almighty  " 
(Rev.  xvL  14)  with  the  raise  prophet  and  all 
his   followers  (Bev.  xix.).     The  penonalitr 
of  Antichrist  is  to  be  inferred  as  well  fiDm 
the  personally  of  his  historical  precursor,  as 
ftom  that  of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  opposed. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  regards  Antichrist  as  the  embodiment 
and  personification  of  all  powers  and  agencies 
inimical  to  Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian  might 
of  the  worid.     In  the  Jewish  traditions  Anti- 
christ is  represented  by  Armilus,  or  Armilans, 
which  is  the  translation  of  "  the  wicked  "  in  the 
Taigum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Is.  xi.  4.    Ha 
was  the  last  enemy  of  tiie  Jewish  race,  who, 
afier  Go^  and  Magog,  should  wage  fierce  wars 
and  slay  Mesnah  ben  Ephraim,  but  should  him- 
self be  shun  by  Messiah  ben  David.    His  his* 
tory  will  be  found  in  Bnxtorf  s  Lex.  Talm,  pp. 
221-224.    A  type  of  Antichrist  has  been  sought 
in  Balaam  tiie  antagonist  of  Moses,  the  type  of 
Christ,  and  the  allusions  in  Jude  11,  and  2  Pet. 
ii.  15,  are  presumed  to  be  directed  a^nst  the 
errors  of  tne  Nicolaitanes,  Nicolans  signifying 
in  Greek  the  same  as  Balaam  in  Hebrew.    But 
of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aposties  is  intentionally  obscure, 
and  this  obscurity  has  been  rather  deepened 
than  removed  by  the  confiictine  interpretations 
of  expositors.    All  that  the  (uirk  hints  of  the 
apostles  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
cnrist  as  a  power  whose  infiuence  was  begin* 
ning  to  be  felt  even  in  their  time,  but  whose  full 
development  was  reserved  till  the  passing  away 
of  the  principle  which  hindered  it,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  symbolised  by  the  mys- 
tical Babylon. 

An^tioch.  L  In  Stbia.  The  capital  of 
die  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the 
lesidenoe  of  tM  Roman  governors  of  the  pror- 
ince  which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metrop* 
olis  was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon, 
running  northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
running  eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt 
meeting.  Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through  the 
mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  ps^y  on  an  islaiid.  partly  on  the 
level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Supius,  which 
rose  abruptiy  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  was  Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  (2  liacc.  iv.  33) ;  whence  tiie 
city  was  sometimes  called  AirriocH  by  Daphkb. 
to  'distineuidi  it  fVom  other  cities  of  the  nami 
name.— -x^o  dty,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  inti 
mately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic church.  Certain  points  of  close  asso- 
ciation between  these  two  cities,  as  regards  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  may  be  notim  in  the 
first  place.  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  or  almo« 
ners  appointed  at  Jeraaalem,  was  Nicolas,  a 
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pnMdjte  of  Antiorh  (Acts  ri.  5).  The  Chris- 
uanA,  vho  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  ftom  Jerusalem 
that  Agabos  and  the  other  prophets,  who  fore- 
told the  (amine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27, 
9B) ;  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently 
sent  on  a  mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city 
CO  the  former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was 
firom  Jerosalem  again  that  the  Judaizers  came, 
who  disturbed  the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv. 
1 ) ;  and  it  was  at  Antioch  that  St.  Paul  re- 
boked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed  throngh  the  influence  of  emis- 
saries fh>m  Jerusalem  I  Gal.  ii.  11,  12).  —  The 
chief  interest  of  Antiocn,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20, 21) ;  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi. 
26) ;  here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  for  as  is  dis- 
tinctly recorded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial 
work  (xL  22-26 ;  see  xiv.  26-28 ;  also  xv.  35 
and  xriiL  22) ;  hence  he  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  missionaiy  journey  (xiii.  1-3), 
and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26).  So  asain 
after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of  which 
were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended 
his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv. 
36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23), 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  im- 

Sriscmment  at  Jerusalem  and  CsBsarea.  Though 
\t.  Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  an  important 
centra  for  ChristiaA  progress ;  but  it  does  not 
belongto  this  place  to  trace  its  history  as  a  pa- 
triaraate,  and  its  connection  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names.  Anti- 
och was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.o.,  by  Seleu- 
cas  Nicator.  Jews  were  settled  there  from  the 
first  in  large  numbers,  were  governed  by  their 
own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
political  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleudd  kings,  till  it 
^^'^ — *>  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beaoly.  Somo  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings were  on  the  idand.  One  feature,  which 
seetns  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  great 
Syrian  cities,*^ a  vast  street  with  coloniuides, 
the  whole  firom  end  to  end,  —  was 


added  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  Some  lively 
notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period,  and  of  its 
reUiion  to  Jewish  histonr,  are  supplied  hy  the 
books  of  ICaocabees.  (See  especially  1  lllaoc. 
iiL  37,  xL  13 ;  2  Ifaoc.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  36.) 
It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pom- 
pey  it  had  been  made  a  firee  city,  and  such  it 
centinaed  till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  early  Emperors  raised  there  some  large 
sad  important  stmctnres,  such  as  aqueducts, 
amphttneatres,  and  baths.  Herod  the  Great 
contributed  a  road  and  a  colonnade.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  citizens  of  Antioch 
under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous  wit 
and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  Uie  name  by  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesns  Christ  an  designated,  and  which 
was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  Uie  despised 


sect,  and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves.  —  2« 
In  Pisidia  {Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19,  21 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  11),  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  corresponds 
to  Yalobaich,  which  is  distant  m)m  Aksher  six 
hours  over  the  mountains.  This  city,  like  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  colonia, 
and  was  also  called  Csosarea.  The  occasion  on 
which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  for  the  first  time 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. His  preaching  in  the  synagogue  led 
to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Gentiles :  and  this  result^  in  a  vio- 
lent persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  fW>m  Antioch  to 
Iconium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed 
him  even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St  Paul, 
on  his  return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  (ib.  21 ).  These  events  happened 
when  he  was  on  his  first  missionarv  journey,  in 
company  with  Barnabas.  He  probablv  visited 
Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
journey,  when  Silas  was  ms  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, had  just  been  added  to  the  party. 
The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that  Ti- 
motheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  apostle  had  undergone  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidiaa  Antiodi.  [Phbt- 
oiA ;  Pisidia  | 

Alltiochi'tt  (1  Kacc.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Mace 
iv.  33,  V.  21).    [Antioch  1.] 

AntiO'chianSy  partisans  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ^2  Maoc.  iv.  9,  19). 

Anti'^OCJliSy  concubine  of  Antiochns  Epiph- 
anes (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 

Anti^OOhuSy  father  of  Numenins,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to  the  Romans 
(1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

Anti'^OOhus  H.,  kine  of  Syria,  sumamed 
the  God,  succeeded  ms  fiiuier  Antiochus  Soter 
in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  he  was  eagn^d  in  a  fierce  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelmius,  king  of  Eg]^t,  in  the 
course  of  which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted 
and  beoame  independent  kingdoms.  At  length 
(B.C.  250)  peace  was  made,  and  the  two  mon- 
archs  "joined  themselves  together"  (Dan.  xi. 
6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the  king  of  the  south") 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  fr^uriage  to 
Antiochus  ("  uie  king  of  the  no**  «i ''),  who  set 
aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive  her. 
After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Plotemy  (b.c. 
247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her  chil- 
dren Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power; " 
and  Laodice,  in  jealous  foar  lest  she  might  a 
second  time  lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned 
Antiochus  (him  "  that  strengthened  her,"  i.e. 
Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.c.  246  (Dan.  xi.  6). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ( "  on  t  of  a  branch 
of  her  roots"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol. 
Phfladelphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's 
death  by  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laod- 
ice was  killed,  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus 
driven  for  a  time  firom  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  country  plundered  (Dan.  xi.  7-9).    The 
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hoililitiea  thus  reoewed  coDtinDed  for  manj 
jetn;  and  on  the  death  of  Sdencns  B.C.  SS6, 
after  his  "  return  'iuU>  his  own  land  "  (Dan.  xi. 
9),  hia  sons  Alexander,  {Selencus}  Keraunos, 
and  Anljochns  "  assembled  a  multitude  of 
great  forcea"  against  Plot.  Philopalor  the  son 
of  Evergetcs,  and  one  of  cbem  (Antiochns) 
tbnatencd  to  orenhrow  tbe  power  of  Egypt 
(Dan.  xi.  9,  10). 

Antl'OOhUsZn..  Bnmamed  lie  Gnat,  suc- 
ceeded hii  bnither  ScfeuciiB  Keraunos,whuwas 
awarainaled  after  a  abort  reizn  in  B.C.  233.  He 
prosecuted  the  war  against  nolemj  I'hilopator 
with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  snccess.  In  B.C. 
316  he  drove  the  Egyptian  fiirces  to  Sidon,  con- 
quered Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ftolemaii,  but  was  delealed  next  jcar  at 
Baphia,  near  Gaia  (b.c.  217),  with  immense 
loss,  and  in  consequence  made  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  in  which  heceded  to  him  Lhe  disputed 
prorinces  of  C<Ele-STTis,  Phcenicia  and  Pales- 
tine (Dan.  xi.  II,  I!).  During  tbe  next  thir- 
«Mm  yean  Andochna  was  eng^ed  in  strength- 
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time,  B.C.  SOS,  Ptolemv  Fbilopator  died,  and 
left  tiis  kingdom  to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanei, 
who  was  only  five  jean  old.  Antiocbos  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered 
by  tbe  weakness  of  a  minority  and  the  nnpopu- 
lui^of  then^ent,  to  unite  with  Philip  III.  of 
Matron  for  tbe  purpose  of  conquering  and 
dividing  the  Egj'ptJim  dominions.  The  Jews, 
irbo  had  been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
Piol.  Philopalor  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence 
<a  a  short-sighted  policv  ("the  factious  among 
thy  people  shall  rise,  i.e.  acainst  Ptolemy, 
Dan.xi.U).  AntiochusBucceedcdinoccupying 
the  three  disputed  proTinces,  bat  was  recalled 
to  Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergnmus  ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was 
himself  embroiled  with  the  Romans.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diversion,  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid 
of  Scopas,  again  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lost.  In  B.C.  I9B  An^ochus're-appearcd 
in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  "  near 
the  Bourcea  of  the  Jordan ; "  and  afterwards 
captured  Scopas  and  the  remnant  of  bis  forces 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon  (Dan,  xi.  15). 
The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  severely  during  the 
itmggle,  welcomed  Antiochns  a*  their  dcliv- 
«Kr,  and  "  he  stood  in  the  glorious  land  which 
by  his  hand  was  to  be  consumed  "  (Dan  xi. 
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IG).  His  further  designs  against  Egypt  were 
frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Honuns  ; 
and  his  daaebler  Cleopatra,  whom  he  gave  iu 
marriage  toPtol.  Epipbanes,  with  tbe  PhrEni- 
dan  provinces  for  her  dower,  fiivored  the 
inter^ts  of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of 
her  father  (Dan.  xi.  17).  From  Egypt  Antio- 
chns tumod  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
various  successes  in  the  Sguai  crossed  over 
to  Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannil^ 
entered  on  a  war  with  Rome.  His  victorioo' 
course  was  checked  at  Thermopvln  (B.C.  191 ), 
and  after  subsequent  reverses  he  was  finally 
defeated  at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  b.c.  190.  By 
'le  peace  which  was  concluded  shortly  after- 
'ards  (^B.c.  ISB)  he  was  forced  to  cede  all  his 
"on    the    Roman    side    of    Mt. 
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m  of  money  to  deftay 
ar.    This   last   condi- 


the  expenses  of  tbe  v 
tion  led  CO  his  i 
187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  El^- 
mais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in 
its  delence.  Thus  "  he  stumbled  and  fidi,  and 
was  not  found"  (Dan.  xi.  19). —-Two  suns  oT 
Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after  him,  Se- 
teucus  Philopalor,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom 
upon  the  assassination  of  his  brother. 

Anti'oohuB  TV.,  Epiph'anes  (ihe  TUa»- 
trioia],  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochua 
the  Great.  He  was  Kiven  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans  (B.C.  188)  after  bis  father's  defeat  at 
Magnesia.  In  b.c.  lift  he  was  released  by  the 
intervention  of  his  brother  Selencns,  who  sub- 
stituted his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place. 
Antiochns  was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was 
assassinated  by  HeliodoniB.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  his  position,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
Eumenes  and  Attalus,  easily  expelled  Helin- 
dorus  who  had  usurped  tbe  crown,  and  himself 
"  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  "  (Dan.  xi. 
21)  to  tbe  exclusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrina 
(Dan.  viii.  7).  The  accession  of  Antiochua 
was  immediately  followed  t^  desperate  efforts 
of  the  Hellenizing  wr^  at  Jerusdem  to  assert 
their  supremacy.  Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias 
III.,  the  high-priest,  persuaded  the  king  to 
transfer  the  high-priesthood  to  him,  and  at  tha 
same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews 
to  Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).  Three 
years  afterwards,  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  ofHco,  sup- 
'  nted  Jason  bv  ofl^nng  tbe  king  a  buger 
tie,  and  was  fiimself  appointed  high-priest, 
ile  Jason  was  oblitred  to  take  refuge  among 
■  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From 
and  Irom  the  marked 
honor  with  which  Antiochns  was  received  at 
Jenisalem  very  early  in  his  reign  (c.  n.c.  173; 
a  Mace,  iv,  22),  it  appears  Chat  he  found  no 
difticulty  in  r^aining  the  border  prorinces 
which  had  been  eiven  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 
CleopBtra  to  Ptol,  Epiphanea,  But  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  still  forcher,  and  he  undertook 
fonr  campaigns  against  Egypt,  b.c,  171,  170. 
1G9,  168,  wiHi  greater  success  than  had  attended 
his  predecessor,  and  the  complete  cnnquest  of 
the  country  was  prevented  only  by  the  ititerfep 
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cnce  of  the  Homans  (Dan.  xi.  34 ;  1  Mace.  i. 
16  ff. ;  3  Hacc.  v.  II  If.).  The  coane  of  Anti- 
ocfana  ma  everywhere  marked  bj  the  same 
wild  prodigality  as  hod  Bignalized  his  occnpn- 
tion  of  the  throne  (Dan.t.c).  The  consequent 
txhaoBtiaa  of  his  treaanrj,  and  the  annedcoa- 
flicti  of  the  riTal  hieh-prieata  vhom  be  had 
appointed,  furnished  theoccasEoa  forBniissauU 
opoD  Jernsalem  on  his  retnrn  from  hia  second 
I^rptisa  campaign  (B.C.  170)  which  he  had 
probably  planned  in  conjunction  with  Pcot. 
Pbiloioetar,  who  was  at  ttiat  time  in  his  power 
(Dan.  xi.  36),  The  Temple  was  plundered,  a 
(errihle  massacre  took  place,  and  a  Phiyj^an 
gotemaT  was  left  with  HenelaoB  in  charge  of 
the  city  {a  NUcc.  r.  1-23 ;  1  Mace  i.  30-28). 
Two  rean  aftecwarda,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
Ezyptian  expeditioi],  Antiochus  detached  a 
force  nnder  ApolIoQins  to  Occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  be  availed  him- 
■elf  of  tna  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  J<nn(l  Mace.  iv.  61,  t.  3  if. ;  Dan.  xi. 
41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which  have 
rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple  was 
deaecraied,  and  Iho  observance  of  the  law  was 
forbidden.     "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 


(1  Hacc  i.  S4).  Ten  days  anerwarda  an  ofter- 
ing  was  made  upon  it  to  Jnpiter  Olympius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have 
1 1 II Bill ;  bat  Hattatnios  and  his  sons  oreanized 
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tit  anna  to  the  East,  towaids  Farthia  and  Ar^ 
nenia  (Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  after- 
wanla  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of  Naniea 
("the  deaire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in  Ely- 
mais,  hnag  with  the  gifbi  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
■lolTed  to  plooder  it.  The  attempt  was  delat- 
ed: and  tlkODgh  be  did  not  &11  like  bis  father 
in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his 
•ieadi.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to 
Tabs  in  Persia,  where  he  died  n.c.  164,  the 
vieliio  of  superstition,  terror,  and  remorae,  hav- 
ing; flrst  beard  of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees 
in  icatorins  the  Tcmple-worship  at  Jerusalem 
lllbccvL  I-IG;  cf.  SMacc.  i.  7-lT?).  "He 
csae  to  his  end  and  there  whs  none  to  help 
him"  (Dan.  xi.  4i).  The  reign  of  Antiochos, 
ihos  shortly  traced,  was  the  last  great  crisis  in 
the  liiatsry  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is  fpven  to 
It  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fltlv  accords  with  its 
typical  and  repieaonlatiTe  cWacter  (Dan.  vii. 
•,  »,  viii.  1 1  (t).  The  coniiue.tt  of  Alexander 
h^  iatntdnced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and 
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spared  for  their  operation  |Alexahdkrj. 
r  ur  more  than  a  centoiy  and  a  half  these  tbrcci 
bad  acted  powerfully  both  upon  the  fiulh  and 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  tbe  time 
was  come  when  an  outwaid  struggle  alone 
could  decide  whether  Judaism  was  to  be  merged 
in  a  rationalized  Paganism,  or  Co  rise  not  only 
victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vi^rous 
and  more  pure.  Norwas  the  social  position  of 
the  Jews  less  perilous.  The  influenceof  Greek 
literature,  or  foreij^  travel,  of  extended  com- 
merce, had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  tba 
games  of  HcTcnles  at  Tyro  (2  Mace.  iv.  »-20). 
Even  their  reli^ous  ffeelings  were  yielding; 
and  before  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  ni 
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king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of  Ja- 
son the  "  pri««ia  had  no  coarage  lo  serve  at  tbe 
altar  "  (3  Mace.  iv.  14 ;  cf.  1  Mace.  L  43) :  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilfiil  apostasy,  as  from 
a  disr^ard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in 
the  conflict. 

AntfOOhlU  v.,  Eu'pator  (of  tablt  de- 
Kent),  snoxedud  his  father  Antiochus  IV.  n.c. 
164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysiaa  (I  Mace  iii.  32,  vi.  17),  tbou|jh  An- 
tiochns  had  on  his  dcaA-bed  Bssigocd  this  ofBcs 
to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  (I  Mace.  vL 
14,  IS,  55  ;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  k 
large  armyl  accomptmi«l  by  L3rsias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabans  {1  Mace.  vl.  19  filj.  He  re- 
pulsed Jodas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
snra  (Bethinr)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (I 
Mace  vi.  31-50).  Bat  when  the  Jewish  force 
in  the  Temple  was  on  the  point  of  yielding, 
Lysias  oersiuded  tbe  king  to  conclude  a  hasty 
peace  Uiat  he  might  advance  to  meet  Philip, 
who  had  returned  from  Persia  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vi.  51  C). 
Philip  was  speedily  overpowered;  but  in  the 
next  year  (b.c.  163)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  Uie  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of 
Selencos  ^hilopator,  who  caused  them  to  be 

EQt  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  iihich 
e  had  himself  suflerra  from  Antiochus  E^pha- 
nes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  I,  2). 

AJlti'OChllB  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alctan- 
der  Balas  and  Cleopatra.  Afler  his  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  hut 
thongh  still  a  child  (1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was 
soon  afterwards  bronght  forward  (c.  145  B.C.) 
■a  a  claimant  Co  tbe  throne  of  Syria  against 
DemPtrioB  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodocus 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39),  who  had  been  an  officer  of 
his  &ther.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining 
Antioch  (1  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  auhmittcd  to  Che  young 
Antiochus.  Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by 
him  in  the  high  priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57) 
and  invested  with  the  government  of  Judtea, 
contributed  greatly  to  his  success,  occupyil^ 
Ascalon  and  Oaza,  and  reducing  tbe  oountn' 
as  far  as  Damascus  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-62).  Ha 
afWwards  defeated  the  troops  of  I>einetriiis  at 
Hazor  (1  Mace.  xt.  67)  near  Cadesh  (ver.  73) 
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mod  TCpnIaed  a  second  altempt  whkli  he  made 
to  «K»Jn  PiJeatine  (1  M«*.  lii.  3A  ff.).  Try- 
pbOQ  having  now  gained  the  supreme  pover  m 
ihe  oatne  of  Antiochns,  no  knijfer  concealed 
hii  doiign  of  nsmping  the  crown.    Aa  a  Ant 


step  he  took  Jonathan  b;  treachei^  and  pnt 
him  to  death,  b.c.  143  (I  Hacc  xii.  40) ;  and 
afttTwardB  mnidered  the  yonng  king,  and 
aioended  On  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31). 

Anti'oohus  "Vtt.,  81de't«a  (^  Side,  in 
Pamphjlia),  kincof  Sjria,  was  the  aecond  aon 
of  Demetrioa  1.  When  his  brother,  Demetrina 
NIcator,  was  taken  prisoner  (c  141  b.c.)  by 
HitfaridatM  L  (Ar«K«a  VL,  1  Hacc.  xjr.  1) 
king  of  Paitbia,  he  married  hii  wife  Cleopatra 
and  obtained  powession  of  the  throne  (137 
B.C.),  having  expelled  the  ninrper  Tr;pbcin 
(1  H^  XT.  1  ff.).  At  flnt  be  made  a  Tery 
adTantageona  treai^with  Simon,  who  was  now 
"  higfa-priett  and  prince  of  the  Jewt,"  bnl  when 
be  grew  indepemunt  of  hii  help,  he  withdrew 
the  conccasioni  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  ■nnender  of  the  fbiUeasea  which 
the  Jewa  held,  or  an  eanivalent  in  monej  ( 1 
HuK.  XT.  96  ff).  Aa  Simon  was  nnwilUng  to 
yield  to  hia  demands,  he  sent  a  force  nnder 
CandebKDi  against  him,  who  occupied  a  forti- 
fied position  at  Cednin  (*  1  Hacc.  XT.4I),near 
Azotiu,  and  harassed  tht  surronnding  conntry. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendehnng  br  the  sons  of 
Simon  and  the  destraction  of  his  works  (I 
Hacc  XTi.  1-10),  Aniiochns,  who  had  icInnKil 
ttom  the  pnnait  of  Tryphon,  nndertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  Jndca  in  person.  He  laid 
si^e  to  Jenualem,  bnt  according  to  Josephns 
gnuiled  boDonble  terms  to  John  Hyrcanns 
(B.C.  133),  whofaadtnadeaTigoronti«si8tanoe. 
Antiocha*  next_taned  h!«  arms  against  the 


the  campaign.    But  after  some :  .... 

entirely   detated  by  Phraortts  n.   (AnMca 
Vn.).  and  fell  in  the  battle  c  n.c.  197-6. 

An'tipSBt  mai^  at  Pergamos  (ReT.  ii.  13), 
and  aeanding  to  tradition  the  Insbop  of  thU 

Antipaa.    [Hbbod.] 
Antip'StCO*)  eon  of  Jason,  ambassador  from 
the  Jews  to  the 
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Anttal^attriSt  a  town  to  irtiich  die  soldiers 
conTcyM  St.  nol  by  night  on  their  march 
(Aetsxxw.31).  Its  ancisnt  name  was  Caphar- 
•aba;  and  Herod, when  be  rebuilt  the  city, 
ebanged  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor  of  his  fother 
Antipattr. 


to  Antipatris,  in  I 
Accoraing  to  tl 


s  <a  the 


erary  it  was  4S  miles  ftnm  Jemselrm  and  Si 
from  CKsarea.  The  vil1a|re  Kt^Saba  still  re- 
tains the  andent  name  of  Antipatris,  and  ili 
position  is  in  anSicient  harmony  with  what 
Joaepbns  says  of  the  position  of  AmipMria, 
which  he  describes  as  a  well-watered  ana  well- 
wooded  plain,  near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his 
notices  of  a  trench  dug  from  thence  for  ntilitai; 
pnrpoees  to  the  scs  near  Joppa  by  one  of  the 
Asmonean  princes. 

Anto'iua,  a  fortnas  built  by  Herod  <m  the 
site  of  the  moro  ancient  Bans,  on  the  N.  W. 
of  the  TEmple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  hia 
friend  Antonius.  IJBKoaALBii.]  The  word 
nowhere  oetwra  in  tlie  Bible. 

An'tothite,  a  dweller  at  Aiutboth  (I  CL 

xi.28,xii.S).      |AM*rHOTHI«.I 

Antothi'jall.    A   Benjamile,  o 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  S4). 

A'nub.     Son  of  Coi  and   des 
Jndah,  through  Ashnr  the  Ikther  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  ir.  8). 

A'nna,  a  Lerite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).    {Bajh.! 

Ap'ame,  concnbme  of  DaHns,  and  daagb- 
ter  oT  BartBCDi  (I  Esd.  it.  19). 

ApM  (Heb.  kipUM),  occur  in  1  K.  x.  !3, 
"  once  in  three  years  came  the  nsTj  of  Thar- 
■faish,  bringing  gold,  and  silTer,  JTOiy,  and  aper, 
and  peacocks,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
S  Chr.  ix.  21 .  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  apes  were  brought  from  the  same 
country  which  snpplied  irory  and  pearorks, 
both  of  which  are  common  in  Ceylon ;  and  Sir 
E.  Tcnncnt  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fbct 
that  the  Tunil  names  for  apes,  irory,  and  pea- 
cocks, are  identical  with  the  Bebrow. 

ApellSB,  a  Christian  seated  br  8t.  Fan] 
in  Rom.  XTi.  1 0.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop 
of  Smynu  or  Henries. 

Apnarsath'chiteB,  Aphsr'aites,  A- 
pbar'saciteS,  the  nemes  of  eertahi  tribe*, 
colonies  from  which  bad  been  planlrd  in  Sa- 
maria by  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper  (Exr. 
iv.  9,  T.  6).  The  Grst  and  last  are  regarded  as 
the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

A'phek  (from  a  root  signifying  tenacity  or 
firmness),  the  name  of  sereral  places  in  Pales- 
tine.—  1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitta,  the 
king  of  which  was  killed  hy  Joshua  (Jedi.  xii. 
18),  probably  the  same  as  the  Apbekah  of  Joah. 
XT.  53.  — S.  A  dty,  apparently  in  tbeeximne 
north  of  Asher  |  Jodi.  xix.  30),  from  wfairb  the 
Canaanitea  were  not  «ected  (Judg.  i.  31 ;  thongh 
here  it  is  Apbik).  This  is  pi<}fasbly  the  same 
place  m  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  ex- 
treme north  "border  of  the  Amoriics."  and 
apparently  beyond  Sidon,  identified  with  the 
Aphaca  of  elaaaical  times,  famoiu  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  and  now  AJta.  —  8.  A  place  at 
which  the  Philislines  encamped,  while  the  Is- 
taelitea  jMtcbed  in  Eben-ecer,  before  the  folal 
battle  in  which  the  sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and 
the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  This  wonld  bl 
somewbere  to  the  N.  W.  of,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  Jerasalem. — 4.  The  scene  </ 
another  encampment  WF  the  RiiliBlilM*,  brliire 
an  enconnter  not  less  disaslrona  than  that  jwi 
named,  — the  defeat  and  death  of  SanI  (I  Sam- 
nix.  I).  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  Ae  same 
place  as  the  pieoBding. — 6.  Aci^on  tbemili' 
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taij  roftd  from  Sjria  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26). 
It  was  walled  (30),  and  was  ai>parentl^  a  com- 
mon spot  for  engagements  with  Syna  (2  K. 
xlii.  17).  It  was  situated  in  "  the  plain  "  ( 1  K. 
XX.  25)  and  conseqaently  in  the  level  down- 
conntrr  east  of  the  Jordiui ;  and  there,  aooord- 
ingW,  It  is  now  foond  in  Fik,  at  the  head  of 
the  Wa/fy  Flk,  6  miles  east  of  the  Seaof  Qali- 
lee,  the  great  rood  hetween  Damascus,  Ndbdus, 
and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  through  the  village. 

Aph'ekah,  a  dtr  of  Judah,  m  the  moun- 
tains  (Josh.  xt.  53),  probably  the  same  as 
Aphbk  (1). 

Aphe'rema,  one  of  the  three  "gOTem- 
ments"  added  to  Judsea  fW>m  Samaria  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor 

it  Maoc  xi.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
Ephratm. 

Apher^ra,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Soknnon  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  (1  Esd. 
V.  34).  His  name  is  not  found  in  the  paiallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Apbi^'ahy  one  of  the  fbre&thers  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sam.  17.  1). 

A  phik,  a  dty  of  Asher  firom  which  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31). 
Probably  the  same  place  as  Afhbk  (2). 

Aph  rah,  the  house  of,  a  place  mentioned 
in  Mic.  i.  10.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Aph^aes,  chief  of  the  18th  of  the  24  cour- 
ses in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
15). 

Apoo'alypae.  JTUtblatioii.] 

Apoo^rypha.  The  collection  of  Books  to 
wfaicA  this  term  is  popularly  applied  includes 
the  following  (the  order  given  is  that  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  English  version) :  —  L  1  Es- 
dras;  IL  2  Esdias ;  IIL  Tobit ;  IV.  Judith; 
V.  llie  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
«or  in  the  Chaldee ;  VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
Aon ;  Vn.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siraeh,  or  Ecdesiasticus ;  Vm.  Baruch ;  IX. 
The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children ;  X. 
The  History  of  Susanna;  XL  The  History  of 
the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Draeon ;  JUL 
The  Pimyer  of  Manasses,  kingof  Judah ;  XTII. 
1  ICaocabees;  XIV.  2  Bfaocabees.  The  pri- 
maiy  meaning  of  Apocrypha, "  hidden,  secret," 
seems,  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  to 
hwve  been  associated  with  the  signification 
"spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
lowB  into  the  latter.  The  separate  books  of 
^is  collection  are  treated  of  in  distinct  Arti- 
cles. Their  reUtion  to  the^canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  Cahok. 

Apollo'lliay  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
whiS  Paul  and  SiUm  passed  in  their  way  from 
Fhilipni  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xviL  1 ).  Aooording  to  the  AntomnB  Itinerary, 
it  was  distant  30  Boman  miles  firom  Amphipo- 
lis, and  37  Roman  miles  finom  Thessalonica. 

ApoHo'nilia.  L  Son  of  Thrasans  govern- 
or of  Cade-Syria  and  Phosnice,  under  Sblbu- 
cos  rV.  Pbiiopatoh,  B.C.  187  ff.,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Haoc.  iv.  4),  who  urged 
the  kmg,  at  the  inst^ration  of  Simon  the  com- 
mander of  the  Temple,  to  plunder  the  Temple 
at  Jcraaalem  (2  Haoc  iii.  5  ff.). — 2.  An  officer 
of  Antioehas  Epiphanes,  and  governor  of  Sa- 
varia,  who  led  out  a  large  fbroe  against  Judas 


Maccabeus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  B.C. 
166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12;  Joseph.  Ani,  xU.  71). 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  chief 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Judsea  (1  Mace 
i.  29 ;  cf.  2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jeru- 
salem, taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2 
Maoc  V.  24-26),  and  occupied  a  fortified  posi- 
tion there  (b.c.  168)  (1  Mace.  i.  30  fir.).««-d. 
The  son  of  Monestheus  (possibly  identical  with 
the  preceding),  an  envov  commissioned  (b.c. 
173)  oy  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate 
Ptolemy  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned 
(2  Maoc  iv.  21).  --4.  The  son  of  Gennnus,  a 
Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator, 
c.  B.O.  163  (2  Maoc  xii.  2).— 6.  Thb  Daiak 
^1.6.  one  of  the  Dalue  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sog- 
oiana),  a  governor  of  CoBle-Syna  (l  Maoc  x. 
69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
appointed  bv  hCsn  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace 
IxX  Apolloni  IS  raised  a  large  fbroe  and  a^ 
tacked  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander,  but 
was  entirehr  delbated  by  him  (b.o.  147)  near 
Asotus  (1  Maoc  x.  69-87). 

Apolloph'aaeB,  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas 
Maccabasus  at  Gazara  (2  Mace.  x.  37). 

ApoHOBy  a  Jew  firom  Alexandria,  eloquent 
(which  may  also  mean  learned)  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures :  one  instructed  in  the  wbt  of 
the  L^rd,  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  4ie 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25), 
but  on  his  coming  to  Ephesns  during  a  tempo- 
rary absence  of  St  Puil,  a.d.  54,  more  per- 
fectlv  taught  by  Aquila  and  PrisciDa.  Alter 
this  no  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  first  in 
Achaia  and  then  in  Corinth  (Actsxviii.  27,  k:ix. 
1 ),  where  he  watered  that  which  Paul  had  plant- 
ed (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When  the  apostle  wrote  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  was 
with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12],  probably  at 
Ephesus  in  a.d.  57 :  we  hear  of  nim  then  that 
he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey  to 
Corinth,  but  womd  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once 
more  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus 
is  desired  to  "bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and 
Apollos  on  their  way  diligenUv,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  them.'^  Ancr  this  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop 
of  Ciesarea.  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  nussionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained,  and  much  fruitless 
conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  subject  After 
the  entire  amity  between  St  Paul  and  him 
which  appears  in  the  First  E]nstle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  im- 
portant difference  in  the  doctrines  which  ihev 
taught  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted, 
that  there  may  have  been  difference  enough  in 
the  outward  cnaracter  and  expression  of  the 
two  to  attract  the  lover  of  eloquence  and  phir 
losophy  rather  to  Apollos,  somewhat  perluips 
to  the  disparagement  of  St  Paul.  It  has  been 
supposed  oy  some  that  Apollos  was  die  author 
of  tne  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Apollyon.  or,  as  it  is  literally  in  the  mar- 
^n  of  the  A.  V.  of  Bev.  ix.  11,  "  a  destroyer," 
IS  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Abai>- 
DON,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit"  The 
Hebrew  term  is  really  abstract,  and  signifies 
"  destruction,"  in  which  sense  it  oocnn  in 
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Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22 ;  Prov.  xr.  11;  and 
other  passages.  The  angel  ApoUyon  is 
further  described  as  the  king  of  the  locusts 
which'  rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless 
bit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Ps. 
Ixxxriii.  11,  the  Rabbins  have  made  Abad- 
doin  the  nethennost  of  the  two  regions  into 
which  thej  divide  the  lower  world.  But  that, 
in  Rev.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is  the  angel  and  not 
the  abf  ss  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with 
"  the  destroyer "  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10 ; 
and  the  explanation  quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the 
name  is  given  in  Heorew  and  Greek,  to  show 
that  the  locusts  would  be  destructive  alike  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  unneces- 
sary. The  etymology  of  Asmodens,  the  king 
of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems  to 
point  to  a  connection  with  Apollyon,  in  his 
character  as  "  the  destroyer "  or  destroying 
angel.    See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25.     [Asmo- 

DBUS.] 

Apostle  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T., 
ori^nally  the  official  name  of  those  Twelve 
of  uie  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose  to  send  forth 
first  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth. 
The  word  also  appears  to  have  b(»n  used  in  a 
non-official  sense  to  designate  a  much  wider 
circle  of  Christian  messengers  and  teachers 
(see  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25).  It  is  only  of 
those  who  were  officially  designated  Apostles 
that  we  treat  in  this  article.  The  original  quali- 
fication of  an  Apostle,  as  stated  by  St.  Peter, 
on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor 
f  udas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been  personally 
^cqtiainted  with  the  whole  ministcnal  course 
»f  our  LonL  ftt>m  his  baptism  by  John  till  the 
day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  *'  they  that  had  con- 
linued  with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke 
xxii.  28).  By  this  close  personal  intercourse 
irith  Him,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  ffivo 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  redemption ;  and  wo 
gather,  nom  his  own  words  in  John  xiv.  26, 
XV.  26, 27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especial  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted  them,  by 
which  their  memories  were  quickened,  and 
their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  the^  had 
heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated; 
•ome  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according 
to  the  flesh ;  some  had  previously  been  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them 
early  in  his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain 
precisely  at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had 
certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  Him 
before;  bat  after  their  call  as  Apostles  they 
appear  to  have  been  continuously  with  Him,  or 
in  ills  siervice.  They  seem  to  have  been  all  on 
an  eauality,  both  during  and  after  the  ministry 
of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one  indeed,  St. 
Peter,  finom  fervor  of  personal  character, 
osnally  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
piished  by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him 
m  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
[Petbr]  ;  but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace 
m  Scripture  of  any  superiority  or  primncy 
being  in  consequence  accorded  to  him.    We 


also  find  that  he  and  two  others,  Janics  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedcc,  are  admitted  to  the 
inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts  and  snfierings 
on  several  occasions  (Matt.  xvii.  1-9,  xxvi.  37  ; 
Mark  v.  37) ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  superiority 
in  rank  or  office.    Eariy  in  our  Lord's  ministnr. 
He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to  nreach  re- 
pentance, and  perform  miracles  in  nis  name 
(Matt  X.;  Luke  ix.).    This  their  mission  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt  x.  5, 6). 
The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Mas- 
ter of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of 
their  calling  (Matt  x.  1 7 ) .    They  accompanied 
Him  in  his  journeys  of  teaching  and  to  the 
Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful  works,  heanl 
his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people  (Matt 
v.-vii.,  xxiii. ;  Luke  vi.  13-49)  or  those  which 
he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt  xix.  13  AT. ; 
Luke  X.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on  re- 
ligious matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt 
xlii.  10  fT.,  XV.  15  fl;,  xviii.  1  AT. ;  Luke  viii.  9  fiT., 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5  ;  John  ix.  2  AT.,  xiv.  5,  22,  &c.) : 
sometimes  they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13  ; 
Lukeix.6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  with- 
out success  (Matt.  xvii.  16).    They  recognized 
their  Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt  xvi. 
16;  Luke  ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  super- 
natural power  (Luke  ix.  54) ;  but  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  teaching  and  mission  of 
Clirist,   they  made   veiy  slow  progress,  held 
back  as  they  were  by  weakness  of  apprehension 
and  by  national  prejudices  (Matt.  xv.  16,  xvi. 
22,  xvii.  20,  21  ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25 ;  John 
xvi.  12):  the^  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables 
(Mark  viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  ana  ofienlj 
confesscd  their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5). 
Even  at  the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth 
they  were  yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xiv. 
21 ;  John  xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  lon^^ 
been  carefully  preparing  and  instructing  them. 
And  when  that  happen^  of  which  He  tiad  so 
oflcn  forewarned  them— his  apprehension  by 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees —  they  all  for* 
sook  Him  and  fled  (Matt  xxvi.  56).    'They  lef) 
his  burial  to  one  who  was  not  of  their  number 
and  to  the  women,  and  were  only  convinced  of 
Ills  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest  proofs  fur. 
nished  by  Himself.    It  was  first  when  this  fact 
became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have  en- 
tered their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without 
His  own  special  aid,  opening  their  understand- 
ings that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Even  after  that,  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  common  occupations  (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and 
it  required  a  new  direction  from  the  Lord  to 
recall  rfiem  to    their    mission,  and    re-unite 
them  in  Jerusalem   (Acts  i.  4).     Before  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Chureh, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially 
inspired    by  Him    to    declare    the   prophetio 
sense    of    Scripture    respecting    the    traitoi 
Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to  be  filled  up 
On  the   Feast  of  Pentecost,   ten  days  after 
our  Lord's   ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  cam« 
down  on  the  assembled  chureh  (Actsii.) ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogther 
diflferent  men,  giving  witness  with  power  of 
the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
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h«  hiid  declared  thej  shonld  (Luke  xxir.  48 ; 
Acts  i.  8,  22»  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31). 
Fifst  of  all  the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem 
grew  up  under  their  hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and 
their  superior  dignity  and  power  were  univer- 
sallj  acknowledged  by  tlie  rulers  and  the 
peopk  (Acts  V.  12  ff.).  Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judssa, 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the 
Apostles  (Acts  viii.  1).  Their  nrst  mission 
ont  of  Jerusalem  was  to  Samaria  (Acts  viii. 
^25),  where  the  Lord  himself  had,  during  his 
ministnr,  sown  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.  Here 
ends,  prope*'ly  speaking  (or  rather  perhaps  with 
the  general  vuitation  mnted  at  in  Acts  ix.  31), 
the  first  period  of  the  Apostles'  agency,  during 
which  Its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and  the  promi- 
nent figure  is  that  of  St  Peter.  Agreeably  to 
the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt  xvi.  18), 
which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among 
the  twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the 
scone  on  whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and 
it  was  his  privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  kingdom  of  h^ven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14, 22) 
and  to  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  11).  —  The  centre  of 
the  second  period  of  the  apostolic  agency  is 
Aotioch,  where  a  church  soon  was  built  up, 
consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent  period 
is  St  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belonging 
to  the  number  oi  the  Twelve,  but  wondertuUv 
prepared  and  miracidonsly  won  for  the  higii 
office  [Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all 
that  we  know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30, 
xiiL  1-5,  was  marked  by  the  united  working  of 
Paul  and  the  other  Af  ostles,  in  the  co-operation 
and  intercourse  of  the  'wo  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem.  From  this  time  the  third  apos- 
tolic period  opens,  marked  by  the  almost  entire 
dis^pearanoe  of  the  Twelve  from  the  sacred 
nairative,  and  the  exclusive  agency  of  St  Paul, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  whole 
of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  occu- 
pied with  his  missionary  journeys ;  and  when 
we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile  churches 
from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
uwe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him 
fur  supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of 
the  rest  of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  sacted  narrative.  Some 
notices  we  have  of  their  personal  history,  which 
wiU  he  found  under  tneir  respective  names, 
to^^ether  with  the  principal  legends,  trust- 
worthy or  untrustworthy,  which  have  come 
down  Co  us  respecting  them.  [See  Pbtbr, 
Javbs,  John  especially.]  —  As  regards  the 
npottolk  office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  up 
holding  them  by  supernatural  power  specially 
bestowed  for  that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  ma^ 
ter  of  course,  with  its  first  holders:  all  continu- 
ation of  it,  from  the  venr  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  I ),  being  impossible.  The 
bishops  of  the  ancient  churches  co-existed  with, 
and  (ud  not  in  any  sense  succeed,  the  Apostles ; 
and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or  an^ 
dwrch  officers  that  they  are  their  successors,  it 
''an  be  nnderstood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 


Appa'im.  Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended 
from  Joraluneel,  the  founder  of  au  important 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

Appeal.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  rec- 
ognizou  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  court  under  the  presidency  of 
the  judee  or  ruler  for  the  time  oeing,  bcibre 
which  ful  cases  too  difficult  for  the  local  courts 
were  to  be  tried  (Deut.  xvii.  8-9).  According 
to  the  above  reflation,  the  appeal  lay  iu  the 
time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
and  under  Uic  monarchy  to  the  king,  who 
appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat 
delegated  his  iudicial  authority  to  a  court  per- 
manently established  for  the  purpose  (2  Clir.  xix. 
8).  These  courts  were  re-established  by  Esra 
(Ezr.  vii.  25).  After  the  institution  of  the 
banhedrim  tne  final  appeal  la^  to  them.  A 
Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the  right 
of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  fix>m  the  decision 
of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as  the  em- 
peror succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort  St 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  localcourt 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
But  as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be 
no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case :  the 
language  used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right 
on  the  part  of  tne  accused  of  electing  either  to 
be  tried  by  the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the 
emperor.  Since  the  procedure  in  tlie  Jewish 
courts  at  that  period  was  of  a  mixed  and  unde- 
fined character,  the  Roman  and  the  Jewish 
authorities  co-existing  and  canying  on  the 
course  of  justice  between  th^n,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried 
by  the  pure  Roman  law. 

Ap^phia  (a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Appia^, 
a  Cnnstian  woman  addressed  jointly  with 
Philemon  and  Archippus  in  Philem.  2,  ap- 
parently a  member  of  Philemon's  houMhola, 
and  not  improbably  his  wife. 

Ap'phos,  "the  waiT,"   according  to  Mi 
chaeus,    surname    of   tfonathan    Maccabieus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5).    Ap. 

AB^pii  For^mn.  a  well-known  station  on 
the  Appian  Way,  tne  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  the  neighM>rhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  St.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli 
(Acts  xxviii.  13)  on  his  arrival  from  Malta, 
proceeded  under  the  charge  of  the  centurion 
along  the  Apjpian  Way  towards  Rome,  and 
found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).  The 
position  of  this  place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient 
Itineraries  at  43  miles  from  Rome.  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at 
the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  road,  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins  near 
TrepoiUi;  and  in  fact  the  43d  milestone  is 
preserved  there.    [Threb  Taverns.] 

Apple-Tree,  Apple   (Heb.  tappuachy 

Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  V  ^ 
in  the  following  passages.  Cant  ii.  3:  "As 
the  apple-tree  among  t£c  trees  of  the  wood,  so 
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is  my  beloved  amon^  tiic  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der Ills  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his 
fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5 : 
"  I  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple-tree :  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth.  Joel  i.  12, 
where  the  apple-tree  is  named  with  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  palm-trees,  as 
withering  under  the  desolating  efiects  of  the 
locust,  palmer-worm,.  &c.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11:  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver.  In  Cant.  ii.  5 :  "  Comfort  me  with  ap- 
ples, for  I  am  sick  of  love;"  vii.  8,  "The 
smell  of  thy  nose  (shall  be)  like  apples."  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  is  the  specific  tree 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  U^puach.  Most 
modem  writers  maintain  that  it  is  either  the 
quince  or  the  citron.  The  quince  has  some 
plausible  arguments   in  its  favor.      The  fra- 

rce  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem  b^ 
ancients.  "Its  scent,"  says  an  Arabic 
author, ''  cheers  mv  soul,  renews  my  strength, 
and  restores  my  breath."  The  quince  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  On  the  other  nand.  Dr. 
Rovle  says,  **  The  rich  color,  fragrant  odor, 
and  handsome  appearance  of  the  citron,  wheth- 
er in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are  particularly  suited 
to  the  passages  of  Scripture  mentioned  above." 
But  neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the 
apple  appears  fmly  to  answer  to  all  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions.  The  tapjpuach  must  denote 
some  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  to  tfie 
taste,  and  possesses  some  fragrant  and  restora- 
tive properties,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  Biblical  allusions.  Both  the  quince  and 
the  citron  may  satisfy  the  last-named  require- 
ment ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  of 
these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  orange 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree 
having  been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a 
later  period.  As  to  the  apple-tree  being  the 
kxppuach,  most  travellers  assert  that  this  fruit  is 
generallv  of  a  vcrv  inferior  quality.  Moreover 
the  apple  would  nardly  merit  the  character  for 
excellent  fragrance  which  the  tappuack  is  said 
V)  have  possessed.  The  question  of  identifi- 
tation,  therefore,  must  still  oe  left  an  open  one. 
^  to  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Viks  of 
Sodom.  The  expression  "anple  of  the  eye" 
occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  ^rov. 
vii.  2;  Lam.ii.  18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  English 
word  is  the  representative  of  one  entirely  diffisr- 
ent  firom  that  considered  above:  the  Hebrew 
word  being  Uhdn,  "  little  man  "  —  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  English  pupil,  the  Latin 
pupiUtu. 

Aq'aila»  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Cor- 
inth on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  S). 
He  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  but  had  fled,  with 
his  wife  Priscilla,  fh>m  Rome,  in  conseauence 
of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding  all  Jews 
to  leave  the  city  [Claudius].  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Paul,  and  they  abode  together, 
and  wrought  at  their  common  trade  of  making 
the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-doth  [Paul].  On  tlie 
departure  of  the  Apostle  fVom  Corinth,  a  year 
and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  ac- 


companied him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syn» 
There  they  remained;  and  when  ApoUos  came 
to  Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John, 
they  took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  be- 
came Christiaiis  is  uncertain.  When  1  Cor. 
was  written,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in 
Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ;  but  in  Rom.  xvi. 
3  n.,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
house  a  place  of  assembly  for  Uie  Christians. 
They  are  there  described  as  having  endancered 
their  lives  for  that  of  the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim. 
iv.  19,  thev  are  saluted  as  being  with  Timo- 
theus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  hi  both  these 
latter  places  the  form  Prisca  and  not  Priscilla 
is  usea. 

Ar ,  or  Ar  of  Moab,  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  Moab  (Is.  XV.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).  In  later 
times  the  place  was  known  as  Areopolis  and 
Rabbath-Moab,  i.e.  the  great  city  of  Moab. 
The  site  is  still  called  RaSxi;  it  lies  about  half- 
way between  Kerak  and  the  Wady  Mokb,  10  or 
11  miles  from  each,  the  Roman  roaa  passing 
through  it.  The  rcmams  are  not  important. 
In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  appears  to  be  used 
as  a  representative  name  for  the  whole  nation 
of  Moab;  see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also 
Num.  xxi.  15. 

A'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  head 
of  a  fiuuily  of  Asherites  (I  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'rab.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hebron,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52. 

Ar'abah..  Although  this  word  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  in  its  original  shape  only  m  Josh, 
xviii.  18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  is  used  cenerall  v  to  indi- 
cate a  barren,  uninhabitable  ustrict,  out  "  the 
Arabah  "  indicates  more  particulariy  the  deep- 
sunken  valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most 
Btrikinff  amon^  the  manv  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  Palestine,  and  which  extends  with  great 
uniformity  of  formation  from  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  to  the  .£lanitic  Gulf  ( GidfofAkabaA) 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarKable  depres- 
sion known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the 
lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tor- 
tuous course  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles  in  length, 
is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
el-Ghor.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
is  the  wall  of  clifis  which  crosses  the  valley 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name 
of  Watfy  d-Arabah.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  mon- 
archy the  name  "Arabah^'  was  applied  to 
the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its  sonth- 
em  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
**  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the 
southern  portion,  while  the  other  passages,  in 
which  the  name  occurs,  point  to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  Ifi, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3 ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  tlie  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth) 
arc  named  in  close  connection  with  the  ArabaU 
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Tbc  aUiuioiis  in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josb.  Tiii.  14, 
xiL  1,  zriiL  18 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  89,  iy.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 
4  ;  Jer.  xzxix.  4,  lii.  7,  become  at  once  intel- 
ligible when  the  meaning  of  tlw  Arabah  is 
known.  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
lakes  its  place  with  "the  mountain/'  "the 
loidaiid"  plains  of  Philistia  and  Esdnelon, 
"  the  sontfa  "  and  "  the  plain  "  of  CoBle-Syria, 
as  one  of  the  flrreat  natural  diyisions  of  the  oon- 
iioeml  coont^. 
Arabat'tlllOf  in  Idnmaa  (1  Biacc.  ▼.  3). 

[ACKJtBBIM.]     Ap. 

AralsiEy  a  oonntry  known  in  the  O.  T. 
nnder  two  designations :  —  1.  The  Ecui  Ccwutrif 
(Gen.  xxY.  6) ;  or  perhaps  tke  Etut  (Gen.  x. 
80 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  is.  ii.  6) ;  and  Land  of  the 
mat  of  the  Ea$t  (Gen.  xxix.  1) ;  Gentile  name, 
StmM  of  tke  East  (Jndg.  ▼!.  3,  rii.  12,  '  K.  It. 
80;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xL  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ex. 
xxr.  4).  From  these  passages  it  appears  that 
the  LaMdoftheEaetend  SoMoftheSastindi- 
eafie,  primarily,  the  conntry  east  of  Palestine, 
and  the  tribes  descended  ftom  Ishmael  and  ftom 
Ketnnh;  and  that  this  original  signification 
mar  bare  become  gradnallj  extended  to  Arabia 
aaa  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without 
aajr  strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth 
pawgti  above  referred  to  relate  to  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.  2.  *Arab  and  'Arab, 
whence  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14 ;  Is.  xxL  13 ; 
Jer.  xxy.  24 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  21 }.  This  name  seems 
to  have  the  same  seographical  reference  as  the 
former  name  to  me  country  and  tribes  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  —  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  Ara- 
hia  Proper,  containing  the  whole  peninsula  as 
fiv  MB  tne  limits  of  the  northern  deserts ;  North- 
em  Arvbia,  constituting  the  zroat  desert  of 
Ambia ;  and  fVe$tem  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Pe- 
tra  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  conntij 
that  has  been  called  Arabia  Petrsea.  I.  Arabia 
Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of 
high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north ;  its 
moat  elevated  portions  beiuff  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains mnning  neariy  paralld  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  ttrritorr  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
chain.  So  fiur  as  the  in  ji  rior  has  been  explored, 
it  consists  isS  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  bv  huge  districts  under  cultivation, 
well  peofJed,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoyiuff  periodical  rains.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south. 
The  modem  Temen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  ftom  its  mountainous 
diaracter,  picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of 
the  interior  ahK>  appear  to  be  more  fertile  than 
is  genemlly  believed  to  be  the  case;  and  thedes- 
erts  aflbfd  pastunige  after  the  rains.  The  prod- 
acts  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  ftom 
Arabia  will  be  found  described  undor  their  re- 
»pecdve  heads.  They  seem  to  refer,  in  many 
iastancps,  to  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and 
India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other 
Gold,  however,  was  perii^M  found  in 
qnaatities  in  the  beds  of  torrents ;  and  the 
incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,9, 
14 ;  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  22),  prob- 
ably w«re  the  products  of  the  southern  prov- 
inees,  still  cekomted  for  spices,  frankincense, 
ambergris,  Ac,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and 


other  precious  stones.  —  II.  Northern  Arabia, 
or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms 
the  natural  boundary  ftom  Uie  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  fix>ntier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded 
by  the  latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra 
on  the  north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  forming  its  southern  limit.  It  has  few 
oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  generally  either 
brackish  or  unpotable,  and  it  is  visited  by  ^e 
sand-wind  calted  Samoom.  The  Arabs  find 
pasture  for  their  fiocks  and  herds  lUter  the 
rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed  plains;  and 
the  desert  generally  produces  prickly  shrubs, 
&c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  "  dwellers 
in  tents,"  Seenitce  f comp.  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
31;  Exek.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii. 
7 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west.  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  finom  Ishmael  and  Ketu- 
rah,  have  alwajrs  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  prodatory  habits  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17, 
xxvi.  7;  Job  L  15;  Jer.  iii.  2)  They  con- 
ducted a  considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of 
And>ia  and  India  ftx>m  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Exek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain 
of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations ;  and  they 
likewise  traded  ftom  the  western  portions  of 
the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  appears  to  be 
ftiequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ish- 
maelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peo- 
ples (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25; 
2  Chr.  ix.  14,  24 ;  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and 
probably  consisted  of  the  products  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia : 
it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idumssa ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  references 
to  the  Utter  people  and  to  the  tribes  of  North- 
ern Arabia  m  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brousrht 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appears  fix>m  2  Chr. 
xvii.  U  ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indications 
of  such  tribute.  Respecting  these  tribes,  see 
Ishmael,  Kbturah.  —  III.  Western  Arabia 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sini^i],  and 
the  desert  or  Petra,  corresponding  generally 
with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  latter 
name  is  probably  derived  ftt>m  tha$  of  its  chief 
city ;  not  fix>m  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  b^  a  people  whose 
cenealogy  is  not  mentioned  m  the  Bible,  the 
Horites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21, 
22,  29,  30 ;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  [Horitbs.]  Its 
later  inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary 
and  unsetded ;  but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by 
descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumssa  [Edox]  ;  as ' 
ivell  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the  desert  of 
Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Sbir].  The  common 
origin  of  the  Idnmaans  finom  Esau  and  Ish- 
mael is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9, 
xxxvi.  3).  The  Nabatlueans  succeeded  to  the 
Idumaeans,  and  Idumiea  is  mentioned  only  an 
a  geographical  de.signation  after  the  time  of 
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Josephns.  The  Nabathaeans  are  identified 
vith  Nebaioth,  son  of  L>hmael  (Qen.  xxt. 
13;  Is.  Ix.  7).  Petra^waa  in  the  ffreat  route 
of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and 
of  die  merchandise  brought  up  the  JRlanitic 
Gulf.  See  Edom,  Elath,  Ezion-obbbr,  &c. 
—  InhabitanU,  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions 
representing  their  country  as  originally  inhab- 
ited by  races  which  became  extinct  at  a  ver^ 
remote  period.  The  majority  of  their  histori- 
ans derive  these  tribes  from  Sbem ;  but  some, 
from  Ham,  though  not  through  Cnsh.  Their 
earliest  traditions  that  have  any  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the  existing 
nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan,  whom 
they  and  most  European  scholars  identify  with 
Joktan ;  and  seconolv  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan. 
Thev  are  silent  respecting  Cushite  settlements 
in  Arabia;  but  modem  research,  we  think, 
proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  [Oubh.]  —  1 .  The  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with 
colonies  in  the  interior.  In  Genesis  (x.  30),  it 
is  said,  "  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha, 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
East  (Kedem)."  The  position  of  Mesha  is 
very  uncertain  ;  it  is  most  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
[Mesha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly  I^fdri,  or 
Zafdri,  of  the  Arabs,  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two 
celebrated  towns  —  one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirhdt ;  the  other,  now 
in  ruins,  near  San*d,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Him^erite  kings.  The  latter 
is  probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thnrif- 
erous  mountain,  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense [SbphahJ.  In  tne  district  indicated 
above  are  distinct  and  undoubted  traces  of  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen- 
esis (x.  2^29),  such  as  Hadramawl  for  Hazar- 
maveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  <Se&rf  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhab- 
itants of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their 
records  in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  principal  Joktanite  king- 
dom, and  the  chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia, 
was  that  of  the  Yemen,  founded  (according  to 
the  Arabs)  by  Taarub,  the  son  (or  descendant) 
of  Kahtl^n  (Joktan).  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  probably  San'd,  formerly  called  Azdl  after 
Az^,  son  of  Joktan.  [Uzal.]  The  other  capi- 
tals were  Ma-rVt^  or  Sebd,  and  Zafctri.  This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of 
ScbiC  (  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  SaboeL 
Among  its  rulers  was  probably  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Sok)- 
mon  (1  K.  X.  2).  [Sheba.]  The  dominant 
family  was  apparently  that  of  Himver,  son  (or 
descendant)  of^ScbiC.  A  member  of  this  family 
founded  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  the  Him- 
yeritcs.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  super- 
seded the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era :  i.«.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later 
^ngdom.     The  rule  of  the  Himyeritcs  (whence 


the  Hanenta  of  classical  authors)  probably  ex 
tended  over  the  modem  Yemen,  HadramSwt, 
and  Mahreh.  Their  kingdom  lasted  until  a.d. 
525,  when  it  fell  before  an  Abyssinian  invasion. 
Already,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
the  kings  of  Axum  appear  to  have  become  mas- 
ters of  part  of  the  Yemen,  adding  to  their 
titles  the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging 
to  the  Himyeritcs.  After  four  reigns  they 
were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes,  vassau 
of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to  Mo- 
hammad. Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  dassica] 
ChatmtnotiUB)  are  also  enumerated  by  ^e 
Arabs,  and  distinguished  from  the  descendant! 
of  Yaarab,  an  indication  of  their  separate  de- 
scent from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazarmatkth]. 
The  Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth  peo- 
ple in  conjunction  with  the  Sabsei,  Homentse, 
and  ChatramotitSB, — the  Minai,  who  have  not 
been  identified  with  any  Biblical  or  modem 
name.  Some  place  them  as  high  as  Mek- 
keh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Afind  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Man^h,  worshipped  in  the  district  be- 
tween Mehheh  and  Ei-Afedeendi.  The  other 
chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hijsz, 
founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarab, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lisU  of  its 
kincs  are  inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name 
of  their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors 
was  Mudtfd  (or  El-Mndad),  who  probably  rep 
resents  Almodad  [AlmodadI.  ishmaei,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Muddd,  whence  sprang  'Adn£n  the 
ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This  kingdom,  situ- 
ate in  a  less  fertile  district  than  me  Yemen, 
and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal  tribes, 
never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of  the 
south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quests, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  An  Arab 
author  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 
doram].  —  2.  The  Ishmaeliteb  appear  to 
have  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north- 
west. That  they  nave  spread  over  the  whole 
of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts 
on  the  south  coast  which  are  said  to  be  still 
inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite  peoples),  and 
that  the  modem  nation  is  predominantly  Ish- 
maelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They  do  not, 
however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher  than 
'Adnan  (as  we  nave  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  im- 
mediate and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have 
been  identified  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  several  articles  bearing  their 
names.  [See  also  Haoarenes.J  They  extend- 
ed northwards  from  the  Hijaz  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Ketnrahites  and 
other  Abrahamic  peoples:  and  westwards  to 
Idumsea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  have  always 
been  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  fami- 
lies (sheykhs  and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally 
followed'^  a  patriarchal  life,  ana  have  not  origi- 
nated kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  £1-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally, 
we  may  observe,  that  although  their  first  set- 
tlements in  the  Hy^,  and  their  spreading  over 
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a  great  part  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
penmsola,  axe  sufficiently  proTed,  there  is 
doabt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to  them 
by  Anb  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and 
silenced  an^  contrary,  bv  the  KnrtEn  or  his  own 
dicta.  This  religious  element,  which  does  not 
directly  afleet  the  tribes  of  Joktan  ^whose  set- 
tlements are  otherwise  nnquestionaoly  identi- 
fied), has  a  great  influence  over  those  of  Ish- 
mad.  They  therefore  cannot  be  certainly 
proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  oeen  the  Arabic  commonW  so 
ealJed),  and  the  concurrent  testimonv  of  the 
Ajnabs ;  but  from  these  and  other  considerations 
it  become^  at  the  same  time  highly  probable 
that  they  ttcw  form  the  predominant  element 
of  the  Arab  nation.  —  3.  Of  the  descendants  of 
KsTDSAH  the  Arabs  say  little.  The^  *PP^ 
fo  have  settled  chiefly  north  of  the  peninsula  in 
Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
MparroUy  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race 
(la.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  £z.  xxvii.  20),  pei> 
haps  wfth  an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan, 
wbo  seems  to  have  passed  up  the  western 
shores  of  the  Persian  Golf.  FKbtubah.]  —  4. 
In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peeves  which,  from  their  geo^phical  position 
and  mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalbk,  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  &c.  —  Bduion,  The  most  an- 
cient idolatry  of  the  Arabs  we  must  conclude 
tc  have  been  fetichism,  of  which  there  are  strik- 
mg  proofe  in  the  sacred  trees  and  stones  of  his- 
torical times,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  Sabssism.  T<o  the  worehip  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  we  find  aHusions  in  Job  (xxxi. 
26—28)  and  to  the  belief  in  tiie  influence  of  the 
•tars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31 ),  where  the  Pleia- 
des give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  f  v.  20)  where  the  stars  fight 
asainst  the  hmt  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the 
oSjects  of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-wor- 
ship, tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  One,  that  of  Ma- 
nrOi,  the  goddess  worshipped  between  Mekkeh 
and  £1-Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with 
Meni  (Is.  Ixv.  11),  which  is  rendered  in  the 
A .  y.  **  number.  Magianism,  an  importa- 
tkm  fiom  Chaldaca  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but 
it  never  had  very  numerous  foUowen.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  southern  Arabia  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and  about  a 
eentniT  later  it  had  made  great  progress.  It 
floiirisbed  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
chufches  were  built.  It  also  rapidly  advanced 
in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the  king- 
dom of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghasafo,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  brought  about  the  i^l  of  the 
Himyerite  dynasty  by  me  invasion  of  the  CHuris- 
tian  mler  of  Abyssinia.  Judaism  was  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  prinajMlly  by  Karaites,  at  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  inm)duced  before  that 
:  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen, 


and  in  the  HijiCz,  especially  at  Kheyhar  and 
El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction. — language,  Ara- 
bic, the  language  of  Arabia,  is  the  most  devel- 
oped and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an  extensive 
literature :  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early  phases 
we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic  mon- 
uments of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  Southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
there  is  evidence  in  Gien.  xxxi.  47 ;  and  probably 
Jacob  and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the 
one  speaking  Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee. 
It  seems  also  (Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or 
Phurah,  or  both,  understood  the  conversation 
of  the  "  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and 
all  the  children  of  the  East."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  14th  or  ISth  cent.  B.C. 
the  Semitic  languages  difiered  much  less  than 
in  after  times.  But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii. 
26,  that  in  the  8th  cent  B.C.  only  the  educated 
classes  among^  the  Jews  undersi.'K)d  Aramaic. 
With  these  evidences  before  us,  aird  making  a 
due  distinction  between  the  archaic  and  the 
known  phases  of  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic, 
we  thiuK  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to  bc^  ^garded 
as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Ancb^i  (com- 
monly so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  or,  ta  its  cfassical  pkasis,  as  a  descend- 
ant of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the  Him- 
yeritic is  mixed  with  an  African  language,  and 
that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  m  like 
manner,  tiiough  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed 
with  an  Afirican  langua^.  —  Respectini^  the 
Himyeritic,  until  lately  httie  was  known ,  but 
monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this  lan- 
guage have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramilwt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
have  been  published. — The  mannen  and  oavttM 
of  the  Arabs  are  of  great  value  in  illustrating 
the  Bible.  No  one  can  mix  with  this  people 
without  being  constanti;^and  foreibhr  reminded 
either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled 
Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral  life, 
their  hospitality,  tliat  most  remarkable  of  d{  s- 
ert  virtues  [Hospitality],  their  universal  re. 
spect  for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xxi.  32),  their  familial' 
deference  (comp.  2  K.v.  13),  their  superstitious 
regard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring, 
which  is  worn  on  the  littie  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive 
of  submission  to  God,  or  of  His  perfectiim,  &c., 
explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30,  "the  engraving  of  a 
signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  .  hath  set 
to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark  of 
trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  inkhom  worn  in  the  gir- 
dle is  also  very  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as 
well  as  the  veil.  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim 
his  cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this 
right  by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7, 8). — References  in 
the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves  are  still  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the  modem 
people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  warfare, ^  their  caravan  journeys,  &e. 
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To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  people  and  their 
lanffoage  and  literature  ib  essential;  for  many 
of  ue  most  obscare  passages  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  that  knowled^.  —  Commerce,  Di- 
rect mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does 
not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
seems  to  have  passed  to  Palestine  principally 
through  the  northern  tribes.  Passages  relating 
to  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  to  the  maritime 
trade,  however,  bear  on  this  subject,  which  is  a 
curious  study  for  the  historical  inquirer.  The 
Joktanite  peopleof  Southern  Arabia  (nave  alwa^'s 
been,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ishmaehte 
tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafiuing  life.  The  latter 
were  caravan-merchants; 'the  former,  the  chief 
traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce 
of  Southern  Arabia.  It  was  evidently  carried 
to  Palestine  by  the  two  crreat  caravan  routes 
from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of 
the  Persian  Gulf:  the  tormer  especiallv  takine 
with  it  African  produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever  descent,  do  not 
date  from  the  promulgation  of  EMsl^.  All 
testimony  goes  to  show  that  from  the  earliest 
a^  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies  in 
distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious  impulse 
alone  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but  rather 
by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

Aral^ianSy  the  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  historp*  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Ketn- 
rah.  Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
11 ;  their  country  is  associated  with  the  country 
of  the  Pedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is. 
xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv. 
24),  and  with  Dedan  and  Kedar  (£z.  xxvil. 
21),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  later  known 
as  Arabia.  Durine  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  m  conjunction 
with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons 
with  the  exception  of  die  youngest,  and  car^ 
ried  off  the  ro}ral  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii. 
1 ).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  sub- 
dued by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  On  the  re^ 
turn  ftx>m  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Nenemiah  in  his  work  of 
restoration,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites 
and  others  for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem, 
or  Ghishmu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later 
times  the  Arabians  served  under  Timotheus 
in  his  struggle  with  Judas  Maccabseus,  but  were 
defeated  (I  Mace.  v.  39  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).  The 
Zabadetins,  an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed  by  Jon- 
athan, the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1 
Mace.  xii.  31 ).  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  afterwards  Anti- 


ochus VI.,  were  both  Arabians.  In  the  tlmt 
of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  to  have  been  re» 
stricted  in  the  same  manner.    [Akabia.] 

A'rad,  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  whc 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viiL 
15). 

A'rad,  a  royal  dty  of  the  Canaanites, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii. 
14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the 
south  of  Arad "  (Jndg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  un- 
doubtedly named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hor- 
mah in  ver.  3)  and  xxxiii.  40,  "  the  Canaanite 
kin^  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  readinir  of  Uie 
A.  v.,  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite.''  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Onomaatkon  (Arad)  as  a  city 
of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4 
miles  ftx>m  Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from 
Hebron.  It  may  be  identified  with  a  hill.  Tell 
'Aradt  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  £.  bv  £.  from 
Milk  ^Moladah),  and  8  hours  from  Hebron. 

AraduSy  (l  BCacc.  xv.  23),  the  same  place 
as  AavAD.    Ap. 

A'rah.  1.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of 
Ulla  (1  Chr.  vii.  39).  — 2.  The  sons  of  Arak 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  number  775  ac- 
cording to  Ezr.  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh. 
vii.  10.  One  of  bis  descendants,  Shechaniah, 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  vi.  10).  The  name  is  written  as  Ares 
in  I  Esdr.  v.  10. 

A^ram  (probably  from  a  root  signifying 
height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of  *'  Ra- 
man "),  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  desig- 
nated, generally,  the  country  lying  to  the  north< 
east  of  Palestine ;  the  great  mass  of  that  high 
table-land  which,  rising  wiUi  sudden  abrupt- 
ness from  the  Jordan  and  the  very  margin  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches,  at  an  eleva* 
tion  of  no  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  itself, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  "land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxiii.  18,  Ac.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the 
word  is,  with  only  a  very  few  exceptions,  ren- 
dered, as  in  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  Stbia  ;  a 
name  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes 
far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram  to  the  He- 
brews. [Stbi  A.^  Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  in  the  form  of  Aram-nahap 
raim,  t.e.  the  "  highland  of  or  between  the  two 
rivers  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  A.  V.  "Mesopotamia"), 
but  in  several  succeeding  chapters,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  word  is  used  with- 
out any  addition,  to  designate  a  dweller  in 
Anun-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel  —  "the 
Aramite"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,xxviii.  2, 5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxxiii.  4,  and 
Ps.  Ix.  tide).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan, 
Aram  ("  cultivated  highland,"  fW>m  paddah  to 
plough)  was  another  designation  for  the  same 
region  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2). 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number 
of  small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of 
the  general  land  of  Aram :  —  1.  Aran-Zobah, 
or  simply  Zobah  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii. 
3;  I  Chr.  xviii.,  xix.).  [Zobah.J  2.  Aram 
beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Benob  (x.  8|. 
[Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6), 
or  Maachah  only  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    IMaacbah.] 
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I.  G«hnr, "  in  Aram  "  (2  Sam,  xr.  8K  usnall^ 
named  in  connection  with  Maachah  (Dent.  iii. 
U;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13,  Sac,).     [Gbshub.]     5. 
Anm-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 6 ; 
1  Chr.  zTiii..5,  6).    The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name 
of  **  Aram    (2  Sam.  x.  IS),  but  as  Damascus 
increased  in  importance  it  graduaUr  absorbed 
the  smaller  powers  (1  EL  xx.  1),  and  the  name 
of  Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  yii. 
8;  also  1  K.  xi.  24,  25,  xy.  19,  &c.).    Accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.,  Aram 
was  a  son  m  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were  £lam, 
Asshnr,  and  Arphaxad.    It  will  be  obserred 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"western  sea."    In  threepasra^  Aram  would 
seem  to  denote  Assyria  (2  1^  xviii.  26 ;  Is. 
xxxyi.  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  1 1 ).  —  2.  Another  Aram 
is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel, 
and  descendant  of  Nahor.    From  its  mention 
with  I7z  and  Buz  it  is  probably  identical  with 
tJie  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  ^*  kindred  "  of  which  be- 
longed "  Elihn  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite," 
who  was  Tisiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Job 
xxxii.  2). «-  3.  An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shamer  (1  Chr.  tU.  34).— 4.  Son  of  Esrom, 
or  Hezron,  and  the  same  as  Ram  (^tt.  1.  3, 
4;  Luke  iii  33). 

A'ram-nanara'im  (Ps.  ix.  title).  [Abam 
1-1 

A'ram-BOlMlh  (Ps.  Ix.  tide).  [Aram  1 .] 

Arami^teflSy  a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram 
(1  Chr.  TiL  14).  In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  renaered  "  Syrian." 

A'mHf  a  Horite,  son  of  Dishan  and  brother 
of  Uz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Arteat*  a  mountainous  district  of  Aaia 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the 
following  erentsr^-jfl.)  As  the  resting-plaoe 
ofthe  Ark  after  the  Deluge  jGen.viii.  4  T:  (2^ 
as  the  asylum  of  the  sons  or  Sennacherio  (2  K. 
zix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxrii.  38 ;  A.  V.  has  "  the  land 
of  Armenia") :  f3.)  as  the  ally,  and  probably 
the  ne^bor,  of  Minni  and  Asnchenaz  (Jer.  li. 
27).  ^juisNiA.]  The  name  Ararat  was  un- 
known to  the  ceoffraphers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
•sit  still  b  to  the  Armenians  of  the  present  day : 
hot  that  it  was  an  indieenous  ana  an  ancient 
nsme  for  a  portion  of  Armenia,  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  gives 
Anmia  as  the  dee^pmtion  of  the  central  prov- 
ince. In  its  Biblical  sense  it  is  descriptive 
cenecdly  of  the  Armenian  highlands — the 
lofty  platean  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the 
Amzes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  Various  opinions  have  been  put  forth 
•s  to  the  spot  where  the  Ark  rested,  as  de- 
scribed in  Gfen.  viii.  4 ;  bnt  Berosus  the  Chal- 
dsuB,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
fixes  the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdutan, 
Tradition  still  pomts  to  the  JM  Judi  as  the 
ieeae  of  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as 
stated  by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark 
exist  on  its  summit  Josephus  also  quotes 
Koolaas  Damasoenus  to  the  effect  that  a  moun- 
tain named  Bans,  beyond  Minvas,  was  the  s|)Ot. 
That  the  scene  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting 
to  mankind  had  even  at  that  early  age  been 
tnnsferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the  loftiest  and 
irost  imposing  mountain  in  the  district,  appears 


'  from  the  statements  of  Josephus  that  the  spot 
where  Noah  left  the  ark  had  received  a  name 
descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he  renders 
Apobaterion,  and  which  seems  identical  with 
Nachdjwanf  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native 
Armenians,  and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far 
indorsed  by  Europeans  that  they  have  given 
the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to  the  mountain 
which  is  called  Mastis  by  the  Armenians,  Agri- 
Da^  i.e.  Steq[f  Moimtcunf  by  the  Turks,  and 
Km-i'Nuh,  i.e.  Noah's  Mountain,  by  the  Per- 
sians. It  rises  immediately  out  of  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two  conical 
peaks,  named  Uie  Great  and  Less  Ararat,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  the  former 
of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  14,000 
above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  lower  by  4,000  feet  The  summit  of 
the  higher  is  covered  with  eternal  snow  for 
about  3,000  feet  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
summit  of  Ararat  was  long  deemed  inaccessible. 
It  was  first  ascended  in  1829  bv  Parrot,  who 
approached  it  from  the  N.W. ;  he  describes  a 
secondary  summit  about  400  yards  distant 
from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  geiule  de- 
pression which  connects  the  two  eminenoes  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested.  The  region  im- 
mediately below  the  limits  of  perpetuial  snow 
is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast  or  bird.  Ar- 
guri,  the  only  viUaee  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Noah  pilanted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Naehdjecun, 
where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been 
buried.  Returning  to  the  oroader  signification 
we  have  assigned  to  the  term,  "  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,"  as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian 
plateau  fh>m  the  base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to 
the  range  of  Kurdutan  in  the  S.,  we  notice  the 
following  characteristics  of  that  region  as  illus- 
trating Sur  Bible  narrative :  —  (1.)  Its  elewUion. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7^000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surfoce 
of  extensive  plains,  whence  spring  other  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  having  a  generally  paralld 
direction  fix>m  £.  to  W.,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  moderate 
height  (2.)  Its  geoffraphiaS  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  ana  the  Caspian  Seas  on  the  N.,  and 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  S.  Viewed  with  reierence  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  nations,  Armenia  is  the  true 
centre  of  the  world :  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  at  the  present  day  Ararat  is  the  great 
boundaiy-stone  between  the  empires  of  Russia, 
Turkev,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  jjhfnoal  aharacter. 
The  plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  supply  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  agency.  Armenia,  however, 
difiers  materially  from  other  regions  of  simOar 
geological  formation,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
rise  to  a  sharp  well-defined  central  crest,  but 
expands  into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a 
graduated  senes'^of  suboniinate  ranges.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far 
more  accessible,  Doth  from  without,  and  within 
its  own  limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar 
elevation.    The  fkll  of  the  ground  in  the  centra 
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of  the  plateau  is  not  decided  in  any  direction, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  early  courses  of  the 
rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Cas- 
pian, rising  westward  of  either  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the 
8.,  risine  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  Thec/tnutfe.  Winter 
lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  brief  spring  and  summer  of  intense  heat  In 
April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  plateau,  and 
iumishos  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  vines  ripen  at  far  higher 
altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  the  harvest  is  brought  to  maturity  with 
wonderfutw  .«ueed.  The  general  result  of  these 
observations  would  be  to  show  that,  while  the 
elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau  constituted 
it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
Deluge,  its  geographiod  position  and  its  physi- 
cal character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  fiimilier  of  mankind  to  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a 
powerful  inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting 
regions  on  aV  sides  of  it  At  the  same  time  the 
cliaracter  of  the  vegetation  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  nom^  state  in  which  we  may 
conceive  the  early  generations  of  Noah's  de- 
scendants to  have  lived. 

Ar'arath  (Tob.  i.  21).    [Abarat.]   Ap. 

Arau'nahy  a  Jebusite  who  sold  his  thresh- 
ing-floor on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as  a  site 
for  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  together  vrith  his  oxen 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24;  1  Chr.  xxi.  25).  From 
the  expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  ''these  things 
did  Araunah,  the  king,  give  iinto  the  king,"  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Jebusites.  His  name  is  variouslv 
written  in  various  places  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 18^ 
1  Chr.  xxi.;  2  Chr.  iii.).     [Orkan.] 

ArlMky  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  fh>m  whom  their  chief  city 
HsBROif  received  its  name  of  Kiijath-Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  XT.  13,  xxi.  11). 

Arl3ah.  Hebron,  or  Kirjath-Arba,  as  "  the 
city  of  Arbah "  is  always  rendered  elsewhere 
(Gren.  XXXV.  27).    [Hebron.] 

Arl3athite,  the,  i-e.  a  native  of  the  Ara- 
bahor^r^r.  [Arabah.]  Abialbon  the  A.  was 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32). 

Arbaf  tis,  a  district  of  Palestine  named  in 
1  Mace.  V.  23  only,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Acrabattine,  the  province  or  toparchv  which 
lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho.  [Arabat- 
TIKE.I    Ap. 

Arbela,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  2,  and  there  only  as  defining  the  situ- 
ation of  Massaloth,  a  place  besieged  and  taken 
by  Bacchides  and  Alcimns  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  Maccabseus  was 
killed.  According  to  Josephus  this  was  at 
Arbela  of  Galilee,  a  place  which  he  elsewhere 
states  to  be  near  Scpphoris,  on  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain  im- 
pregnable caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate 


encounter.  These  topographical  requirements 
are  fully  met  by  the  existing  /rbiVf,  a  site  with  a 
few  ruins,  west  of  Medjel,  on  tlie  south-east  side 
of  the  JVadv  Hamdmf  in  a  small  plain  at  the 
fbot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriin  HattSn,  The  caverns 
are  in  the  opposite  fiice  of  the  ravine,  and  bear 
the  name  otKtda'at  Ihn  Moan.  Arbela  may  be 
the  Betharbel  of  Hoe.  x.  14,  but  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  insure  it    Ap. 

ArlsitOy  tha.  I^aarai  the  Arbite  was  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  The  word 
signifies  a  native  of  Arab.  In  the  pandlel  list 
of  Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai.    (£z- 

BAI.] 

Arbonal  (Jud.  ii.  24).    [Abrokas.]   Ap. 

Archela^'US,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a 
Samaritan  woman,  Malthak^,  and,  with  nis 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome.  At 
the  death  of  Herod  (b.c.  4)  nis  kincdom  wts 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
Arehelaus,  and  Philip.  Archelaus  received  the 
half,  containing  Idumsea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
the  cities  on  the  coast,  with  600  talents'  incomf . 
He  never  properly  bore  the  title  of  king  (Matt, 
ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  ethnarch,  so  that  the 
former  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely  used.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  ninth,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  i.e.  a.d.  6,  a  complaint 
was  preferred  against  him  by  his  brothers  and 
his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  his  trmmj^  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  banished  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul,  where  he  is  generally  said  to  have  died. 
But  Jerome  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepnl* 
chre  of  Arehelaus  near  Bethlehem.  He  seenu 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  cruel^  and  op- 
pression (comp.  Matt  ii.  22).  Josephus  relates 
that  he  put  to  death  3,000  Jews  in  the  Temple 
not  long  after  his  accession.  Arehelaus  wedded 
illegally  Glaphyra,  once  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  had  had  children  by  her. 

Archerjr.    [Arms.]  - 

Ar^oheviteSy  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
Erbch,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed  as  colO' 
nists  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 

Ar'chi  (Josh.  xvi.  2).    [Architb.] 

Arohip'pus,  a  Christian  teacher  in  Colossfl 
(Col.  ir.  nj,  called  by  St  Paul  his  "fellow- 
soldier  "  (Philem.  2 ) .  As  the  last-quoted  epistle 
is  addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Pnilemon  and 
Apphia,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Philemon's  family.  Jerome,  Theo> 
doret,  and  (Ecnmenius,  suppose  him  to  hare 
been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae.  Others 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Laodicea. 
There  is  a  legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of 
the  Seventy  disdples,  and  sufiered  martyrdom 
at  Chone,  near  Laodiocea. 

Ar'ohitey  the  (as  if  from  a  place  named 
Erech),  the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend 
Hushai  (2  Sam.  xv.  32,  xvii.  5,  14;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  33).  The  word  also  appears  in  Josh, 
xvi.  2,  where  "the  borders  of  Arehi"  (i.€.  "the 
Arehite")  are  named  as  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethel. 

Architecture.  The  book  of  Genesis  (iv. 
17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide  mankind  into 
great  characteristic  sections,  vis.,  the  "dwellers 
in  tents"  and  the  " dwellers  in  dties."  To  the 
race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 12.  22, 
xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  othrr>. 
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of  one  of  which,  Reaen,  the  epithet  "great" 
fofficiently  marks  its  importancHi  in  the  time  of 
the  writer.  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the 
jccoont  of  the  earliest  reoorded  building,  and 
of  the  materials  employed  in  its  construction 
(Gen.  xi.  3,  9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on 
the  predae  spot  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so  long 
identified  with  the  Birs  Nimroud,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such 
abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of 
Nebuchadneszar,  agree  pmectly  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the 
same  or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  In  Esth. 
i.  2  mention  is  made  of  the  puace  at  Susa,  the 
^ring  residence  of  the  kines  of  Persia  (Esth. 
iii.  15) ;  and  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith, 
cf  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired  during  the 
heat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xir.  14;  Jnd.  i.  14). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israel- 
ites appear  first  as  builders  or  cities,  compelled 
to  labor  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs.  PIthom  and  Raamses  are  said  to  have 
been  hoiit  by  them  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  bj  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit 
dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  8).  Tliey  had 
therefore  originall  v,  speaking  property,  no  archi- 
tecture*. Even  Hebron,  a  dty  of  higher  antiauitv 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (IVmis),  was  called  on- 
ginally  from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Kiijath-Arba,  the  dty  of 
Arha  (Num.  xiii.  32 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the 
time  cSr  the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became 
dwellers  in  towns  and  in  houses  of  stone  (Lev. 
xiv.  34,  45 ;  1  K.  vii.  10) ;  but  these  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  by  them- 
sdves  (Bent  vL  10;  Num.  xiii.  19}.  The 
peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gaveereat  impulse  to  architecture ;  for  besides 
the  l^mple  and  his  other  great  works,  he  built 
fortresses  and  dties  in  various  places,  among 
which  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probi^ 
bility  represented  by  Baalbec  and  Palmjrra  (1 
K.  ix.  15,  24).  Ainong  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder :  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xv.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  32,  xxii. 
39),  Hesekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27- 
30),  Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11, 12,  xxii. 
6) ;  and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace 
is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22 ;  see  also 
Am.  liL  15).  On  the  return  from  captivity  the 
chief  care  of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial 
nuumer,  with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Leb- 
anon (Ear.  iii.  8,  v.  8;  Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  But 
the  raffos  of  Herod  and  his  successors  were 
espedaSy  remarkable  for  their  great  itfchitec- 
toral  works.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  re- 
ftored,  but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
bitildlngs  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and  em- 
heOialira  (Lnke  xxL  5).  The  town  of  Ciesarea 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Strato's  Tower;  Sa- 
maiiA  was  enlarged,  and  reodved  the  name  of 
Sebaate.  Of  the  original  splendor  of  these 
great  works  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but 
of  thdr  style  and  appearance  we  can  onlv  con- 
JQCtare  that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and 
Romaa  models.  The  connection  of  Solomon 
with  Erfpt  and  with  Tyre,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Captivity,  must  necessarily  have  aflected 
the  style  of  tlie  palatial  edifioes  of  that  mon- 
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arch,  and  of  the  first  and  second  temples.  The 
enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a 
parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec  and 
in  the  huge  blocks  which  still  remain  at  Jeru- 
salem, reUcs  of  the  buildings  either  of  Solomon 
or  of  Herod.  But  few  monuments  are  known 
to  exist  in  Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  buildings,  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination 
has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  reservoirs  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hesekiah  contain  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics.  The 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  sofiur  as  it 
can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  Housb. 

ArotU'^ras.  The  Hebrew  words  'Ash  and 
*Aighf  rendered  "  Arcturus"  in  the  A.  .V.  of  Job 
ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the  Vulg. 
of  the  former  passage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the  eon- 
stellation  Ursa  Miyor,  known  commonly  as 
the  Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr 
{Dese.  de  I' Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met 
with  a  Jew  at  Sank,  who  identified  the  Hebrew 
'Adi  with  the  constellation  known  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  Om  en-ruuh,  or  Noah  simply,  as  a 
Jew  of  Bagdad  informed  him.  The  lour  stars 
in  the  body  of  the  Bear  are  named  fn-MuA  in 
the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  those  in  the  tail 
bdng  called  d  Bam,  **  the  daughters  "  (coinp. 
Job  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient  versions  difier 
greatly  in  their  renderings.  The  LXX.  render 
^AA  by  the  "Pleiades'^  in  Job  ix.  9  (unless 
the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had  tiie 
words  in  a  difforent  order),  and  *AiA  by  "Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported 
by  the  Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate. 
R.  David  Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  nndei^ 
stood  by  *Aah  the  tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head 
of  the  Bull,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  bright  star  Aldebaran  in  ttie  Bull's 
eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators,  who  give 
&s  the  equivalent  of  both  *Aah  and  *Aisk  the 
word  'Tyutho,  wldch  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation 
Auriga,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Job.  On  this  point,  however,  great 
difi^nce  of  opinion  exists.  Bar  Ali  conjec- 
tured that  '^jfu^  vcLs  either  Capdla  or  the 
consteUation  Orion ;  while  Bar  Bahlnl  hesitated 
between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster  of 
three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  Following 
the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  induced 
to  consider  *Ash  and  'Aish  distinct;  the  former 
being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  Capella,  or  the  a  of  the  oonstdlation 
Auriga. 

Arcl.  the  son  of  Bda  and  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin (G^i.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  40),  there 
being  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  these  pas- 
sages two  diffisrent  persons  are  intended.  In 
1  Chr.  viii.  3,  he  is  called  Addar. 

Ar'dath— "  the  field  called  Ardath  "  —2 
Esdr.  ix.  26.    Ap. 

Ard'^ites,  the  descendants  of  Ard  or  Addar 
the  grandson  of  Bemamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40). 

Ar'don,  a  son  of*^  Caleb,  the  son  of  Heflran, 
by  his  wife  Axubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 
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Ar'elif  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Nam. 
oLYi.  17).    HU  descendants  are  called  the 

AXXLITBS  (Num.  XXTI.  17). 

Axeap'Bgitef  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34).    (Mars'  Hill.) 

Areop'agoB.  [Mars^Hill.] 

A'ree(l  Ksdr.  T.  10).    [Arab  3.1    Ap. 

Ar^etaSy  a  common  appellation  or  many  of 
the  Arabian  kings  or  cnieis.  Two  are  men- 
tioned — LA  oontemporaiy  of  Antiochna  Epiph- 
anes  (b.c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Maoc  v.  8). — 
8.  The  Aretas  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Ck>r. 
xi.  33)  was  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas. 
[Hbbod.]  There  is  a  somewhat  difficult  chron- 
ological question  respecting  the  subordination 
of  Damascus  to  this  Aretas.  Under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  die  city  was  attached  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  change 
in  the  ruforship  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  There  had  been  war  for  some  time 
between  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatssa,  and 
Antipas.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  armj 
of  Antipas  entirely  destro3rra.  Vitellius,  gov- 
ernor or  S3rria,  was  sent  to  his  aid ;  but  while 
•n  his  march  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 
(a.d.  37),  and  remained  at  Antioch.  Bj  this 
change  of  aflairs  at  Rome  a  complete  reversal 
took  place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his 
enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long  (a.d.  39) 
banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to 
Agrippa.  It  would  be  naturS  that  Aretas 
Simula  be  received  into  favor ;  and  the  more  so 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas. 
Kow  in  the  year  38  Caligula  made  several 
changes  in  tbie  East ;  and  these  facts,  coupled 
with  that  of  no  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or 
Clandins  existing,  make  it  probable  that  about 
this  time  Damascus,  whicn  belonged  to  the 
predecessor  of  Aretas,  was  granted  to  him  by 
Caligula.  The  other  hypotheses,  that  the  eth- 
nareh  was  only  visiting  tne  city,  or  that  Aretas 
had  seized  Damascus  on  Vitellius  giving  up 
the  expedition  against  him,  are  very  improb- 
able. 

Are'UB)  a  king  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
whose  letter  to  the  mgh-priest  Onias  is  given  in 
1  Mace.  xii.  30-23.  There  were  two  Spartan 
kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first 
reigned  b.c.  309-365.  The  first  high-priest  of 
the  name  of  Onias  held  the  office  B.C.  323-^300, 
and  must  therefore  have  written  the  letter  to 
Areus  I.  in  some  interval  between  309  and 
300.    rOiriA8.]    Ap. 

Ar  goby  a  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  con- 
taining 60  great  and  fortified  cities.  Argob 
was  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of 
liuiasseh,  and  was  taken  possession  of  Inr  Jair, 
a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  It  afterwards  formed 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at 
Ramoth-Gilead  (Dent.  in.  4, 13, 14 ;  1  K.  iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older 
name ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lefahf  a  rerj  remarluiDle  district  south  of  Da- 
mascus, and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This 
eztraoidinary  region — about  22  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular, 
almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described  as  an 
(rean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  bowlders,  tossed 


about  in  the  wildest  conftision,  and  intermingletf 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  forbicuUng  n^gioa 
is  thickly  studded  with  deserted  cities  ana  vil* 
lages,  all  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity. 
A  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  tne  Lefah  with  Aigob  arises  fh>m  the 
peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
Argob.  This  word  is  Chibel,  literally  '*  a  rope," 
and  it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the 
renuurkablj  defined  boundary  line  of  the  district 
of  the  Lgah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  t^ 
its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ; "  *'  sweep- 
ing round  m  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a  rocky 
shore  Une; "  "resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall  in 
ruins." 

Al^gObf  perhaps  a  Gileadite  officer,  who 
was  governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some 
interpreters,  an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the 
murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian  Schmid 
explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were  two 
pnnces  of  Pekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the 
king.  Jarchi  understandfr  by  Aigob  the  royal 
palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which  the 
murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ariara'tnes,  properly  Mithridates  IV., 
Philopator,  king  or  Cappadoda  b.c.  163-130. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  his  subservience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans  (b.c.  158)  cost 
him  his  kingdom;  but  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards restor«l  to  a  share  in  the  government; 
and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival  OTophemes  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  reined  the  supreme  power 
He  fell  in  b.c.  130,  m  the  war  of^the  Komanf 
against  Aristonicus.  Letters  were  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace 
XV.  22),  who,  in  after  times,  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts  ii.  9;  comp. 
1  Pet.  i.  11.    Ap. 

Aridai.  ninth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Arid^auia,  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 
8). 

Ar'ieh, "  the  Lion,"  so  called  probably  from 
his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  brael;  or,  as  Sebastian 
Schmid  understands  the  passage,  one  of  the 
princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
nim  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Jarchi  explains  it  literally 
of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the  castle. 

ATiel.  L  One  of  the  "chief  men"  who 
under  Exra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led 
back  fh>m  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ear.  viii. 
16). — The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two 
Moabites  slain  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20; 
1  Chr.  xi.  22).  IVfany  regard  the  word  as  an 
epithet, "  lion-like ; "  but  it  seems  better  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  translate  **  two 

tsonsl  of  Ariel." — 2.  A  designation  ^ven  by 
saiah  to  the  city  of  JerusaleniJIs.  xxtz.  1,  2, 
7).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  "  Lion  of  God,"  or  "  Hearth 
of  God."  The  latter  meaning  is  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15, 16,  as  a 
svnonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that,  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem,  Ariel  means  "Lion 
of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
"  Hearth  of  God." 
ArimathSB'a  (Matt  xxvii.  57 ;  Luke  xxiii 
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51 ;  John  xuc.  38).  St.  Lake  calls  it  "  a  city 
of  Jadca;"  bat  tJUB  presents  no  objection  to 
its  identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's 
birth-place,  the  Bamah  of  1  bam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  LXX.  Armathaim,  and 
bj  Josephos,  Armatha.  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrrpha  is  probably  the  same  place.  It  is 
idoitined  by  many  with  the  modern  Bamlah. 

(RjUUH.] 

A'riOOlL  L  The  king  of  EUasar,  one  of 
the  allies  of  Chedoriaomer  in  his  expedition 
ttsinst  his  rebdlioos  tribataries  (Gen.  xir.  1}. 
The  name  according  to  Gesenina  is  Assyro- 
Chaldaie,  bat  Fiirst  refers  it  to  a  Sanscrit 
root— SL  The  cimtain  of  Nebuchadnessar's 
body-goanl  (pan.  li.  14,  ftc.). — 3.  Properly 
Einodi,  or  Eriock,  mentioned  in  Jnd.  i.  7  as 
king  of  the  Elymseans.  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lias  identify  him  with  Deiooes,  king  of  part  of 
Media. 

Arins'i,  dghth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 

Anstar^ohUfly  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4 ; 
izTii.  1),  who  accompanied  St  Paul  on  his 
tkifd  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29).  He 
vas  with  the  aposde  on  his  retnm  to  Asia  (Acts 
XX.  4) ;  and  again  (xxvii.  2)  on  his  royaffe  to 
Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St  Paul's 
feUow-pnsoner  in  Col.  ir.  10,  and  Philem.  24. 
Traditioa  makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea. 

Aristobulns.  L  A  Jewish  priest  (2 
Maoc  L  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the 
rdgn  of  PtolemsBus  VI.,  Philometor.  In  a 
letter  of  Judas  Maocabieus  he  is  addressed  (165 
M.C.)  as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews, and  is  funher  styled  "the  master ''(i.e. 
oounseller?)  of  the  king.  There  can  be  little 
doabt  that  he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  that  name,  who  dedicated  to 
Ptol.  PhlJometor  his  allw>ric  exposition  of  the 
Bentateaeh.  Ck>nsideraole  fragments  of  this 
vork  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  and 
Ensebius,  but  the  authenticity  o^the  quotations 
has  been  vigorously  contested.  The  object  of 
Aristobalas  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic 
doctrhies  were  based  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. — 2.  A  resident  at  Rome,  some  of 
vfaoK  household  are  greeted  in  Rom.  xvi.  10. 
Tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  70  disci^es, 
and  reports  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Ark,  Koah'B.    [Noah.] 

Ark  of  the  Coyenaiit.  The  first  piece 
of  the  tabernacle's  furniture,  for  which  precise 
directions  were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  —  I.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of  shit- 
tim  (aeacia)wood,24  cubits  Ions,  by  1|-  broad 
aoddeep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overiaid 
oa  the  woody  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat 
vas  piaeed.  The  aik  was  fitted  with  rings,  one 
at  each  of  the  four  comers,  and  thron)|;h  these 
««e  jmmcd  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid,  by  which  it  was  carried  by  the  Koha- 
thites  (Num.  viL  9,  x.  21).  The  ends  of  the 
staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
pbeeof  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  8). 
The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped  in  the 
**  veQ  "  of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  cur- 
tain of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefoi«  not  aeen(Nttm.  iv.  6, 90).  — 


IL  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"  covenant "  from  wnich  it  derived  its  title.  It 
was  also  probably  a  reliquary  for  the  pot  of 
manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron.  We  read  in  1  K. 
viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there 
at  Horeb."  Yet  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  it  is  asserted 
that»  besides  the  two  tables  of  stone,  the  **  pot 
of  manna"  and  "Aaron's  rod  that  budded" 
were  inside  the  ark;  probably  by  Solomon's 
time  these  relics  had  disappeared.  The  words 
of  the  A.  y.  in  1  Chr.  xiu.  3,  seem  to  imply  a 
use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle; 
but  this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought 
it  not"  the  meaning.  —  Occupying  the  most 
holy  spot  of  tlie  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude 
any  iaol  fVom  the  centre  of  worship.  It  was 
also  the  support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially 
symbolizing,  perhaps,  the  "  covenant "  as  that 
on  which  "  mercy  ^  rested.  —  III.  The  chirf 
facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  ark  (see  Josh, 
iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited.  In  the  decline 
of  religion  in  a  later  period  a  superstitious  se- 
curity was  attached  to  its  presence  in  batde. 
Yet — though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  permitted 
capture — wnen  captured,  its  sanctity  was  vindi- 
cated by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  prog- 
ress throuffh  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  8o|oumed  among  several,  probably 
Levitical,  fieunilies  (1  Sam.  vu.  1  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3, 
11 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border 
villages  of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  bat  dwelt  in  curtains, 
i.e.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem 
by  David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thidier 
was  a  national  festival.  Subsec^nentl^  die 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  instal- 
lation of  the  ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its 
inauguration  b^  the  efiulgence  of  Divine  glory 
instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the  Psalms  con- 
tain allusions  to  these  events  (e.g.  xxiv.,  xlvii., 
cxxxii.),  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. — 
When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably 
removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This 
may  account  for  the  snbseanent  statement  that 
it  was  reinstated  by  Josiaii  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7, 
XXXV.  3).  It  was  probably  taken  captive  or 
destro3red  by  Nebucnadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x.  22). 
Prideaux's  argument  that  there  mutt  have 
been  an  ark  in  the  second  temple  is  of  no 
weight  against  express  testimony,  such  as  that 
of  Josephus. 

Arklte,  The^  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
fh>m  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north 
of  Phoenicia.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  fVom  ^lias  Lampridius  we  learn 
that  the  Urhs  Arcena  contained  a  temple  ded- 
icated to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Sevems,  and  was 
thence  called  Csesarea  Libani.  The  site  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  *Arka  lies  on  the  coast, 
2  to2i  hours  from  the  shore,  iJ^ut  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  miles  south  of  tiie  Neikr 
el-Khfbir.  A  rocky  tell  rises  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  close  above  the  Nahr  Arka  ;  on  the  top 
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of  this  is  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  on  which 
and  on  ■  ptateau  to  the  nor^  the  niina  of  the 
Ibrmer  town  aro  scattered. 

AxmaKSd'don,  "the  hUl,  or  city  of 
Mcgiildo"^(Rav.  ivi.  16).  The  locality  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  term  iiere  employed  is  the 
great  bactle^eld  of  the  Uld  TesUuncnL  In  a 
iimilar  paasace  in  the  Ixju'-  -■■  '-'  "-  "  '"' 
the  scene  of  ute  Divine  jui  _ 
u  the  "  valley  of  JehoBtiaphat."  the  fact  nndei^ 
lying  the  image  being  Jchoahaphat's  great  Tic- 
tory  (a  Chr.  xx.  S6).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
■traggle  of  good  and  evil  is  SQggeatcd  by  that 
bat^&eld,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  wbich 
bmoiu  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak 
the  Cauaaailes  IJudg-  iv.,  v.),  and  of  Gideon 
orer  the  Midiamtes  (Jn'^-  Tii.) ;  and  for  two 
great  disastarv,  the  detttM  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  of  Joaiah  (3  K.  xxiii.  39,  30; 
a  Chr.  XXXV.  22).     The  game  fl^rative  lan- 


e  of  the  Jewiah  prophets 


fZe^.  xii.  H). 

Arrae'llia  ie  nowhere  mentioned  under 
that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  it 
occnra  in  tbe  English  veraion  (3  E.  xix,  37]  for 


Tigris,  Araxca,  and  Acampsis,  poor  down  their 
waten  in  diflerent  directions ;  the  {wo  flrst  '- 
tbe  Persian  Onlf,  the  last  two  respectively  ._ 
It  may  be 


the   Casj 

termed  the  nuc&uiof  the  mom  ^ 

n  Asia :  from  the  centre  of  the  pUtcai 


rise  two  lofty  chains  of  monniains,  which 

from  E.  to  W.,  converging  towards  the  CoBpian 
Sea,  but  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  W. 
The  climaUi  is  seYcre,  varying  with  tbe  tltitode 
«f  diiiereDt  localities,  the  valleys  being  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high 
knds  an  only  adqited  for  pasture.  The  latter 
lupported  vast  numbers  of  mnles  and  horses, 
on  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
depends  (comp.  Ezek,  xxvii.  ii).  The  slight 
acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  had  with  uiis 
country  was  probably  derived  from  the  Phceni- 
cians.  There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies 
regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  tbe  hosts  as  com- 
ing from  the  "  mountains  "  (xiii.  4),  while  Jero- 
misii  employs  the  specilic  names  Ararat  and 
Minni  (ft.  27).  Eiekiel,  apparently  better 
Acquainted  with  tbe  conntry,  uses  a  name 
which  was  familiar  to  its  own  iuhabitants, 
Togarmah.  (I.)  Asabat  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is. 
xxxvii.  38).  It  was  tbe  central  district  ani^ 
rounding  the  monntain  of  that  name.  (3.) 
MiKHl  onl^  occurs  in  Jer.li.  87.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
vallcyof  the  M'arad-4a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

t3.)  TooARMAJi  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of 
tzckiet,  both  of  which  are  in  bvor  of  its  iden- 
tity with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  U  he  speaks  of 
Torarmah  In  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  xxiviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  "of  the 
north  quarters "  in  connection  with  Gomer. 
Coupling  with  these  particulars  the  relationship 
between  Togarmah,  Aehkenax,  and  Riphr' 
(Gen.  X.  3),  we  cannot  foil  in  coming  to  tl 
ymclusion  chat  Togarmah  represents  Armcni 
Armlet,   an    ornament    universal    in   tl 
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East,  especially  atnong  women ;  j»ed  by  prinoca 
as  one  of  the  inaignia  of  ruymlty,  and  by  dittio- 
guished  persoDs  in  general.  Ttie  word  is  not 
used  in  die  A.  V.,  as  even  in  3  Sam.  i.  10,  they 
render  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
time* only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm 
(Ecclns.  zxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  ap- 
peara  that  the  signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a 
jewel  on  the  armlcL  These  ornaments  were 
worn  by  most  ancient  princes.  They  are  ftp- 
quent  on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Nin- 
eveh, and  were  worn  bj;  the  kings  of  Persia. 
In  the  Leyden  Husenin  is  an  Egyptian  armlet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes. 
Finally,  tbey  arc  still  worn  among  the  moM 
splen^d  regalia  of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  tbe  king  of 
Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling.  Mow,  as 
in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometinies  made 
plain,  sometimes  enchssed  ;  sometimes  with  the 
ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  compleie  cir- 
cle. Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjec- 
tured ftom  Gen.  xxiv.  33. 
Armo'nii  son  of  Sanl  by  Biipah  (S  Sam. 


I.  Offauivt  weaami,  —  1 .  A|^karently  lb* 
earliest  known,  and  most  widely  nsed,  was  the 
Chetb,  or  "  SwottD."      Very  little   can    be 

gathered  as  to  its  shape,  size,  material,  or  mode 
of  Dse.  Perhaps  if  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred  it 
is  that  the  Cliereb  was  neither  a  heavy  nor  a 
long  weapon.  That  of  Ehud  wss  only  a  cubit, 
I'.e.  18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been  concealed 
under  his  garment,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
narratives  in  3  Sam.  ii.  16,  anri  xx.  B-10,  and 
alto  of  the  ease  with  which  David  nied  itw 


■word  of  a  man  m>  mach  larger  than  hlinidf  ■• 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  M,  xxi.  9),  goes  to  show 
that  the  Clurib  was  both  a  lighter  and  a  shorter 
weapon  than  the  modem  swoid.  It  was  car- 
ried in  a  sheath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  M  ;2  8ain.xx.8: 
1  Chr.  xxi.  37),  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam- 
XXV.  13)  and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Pa.  zlv.3; 
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Jud^.  iii.  16),  or  npon  the  hipe  (2  Sam.  xx.  8). 
'*  Girding  on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  ex- 
prenion  for  commencing  war;  and  a  similar 
expression  occurs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve 
(Jadg.  Till.  10;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5).    Swords  with 
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two  odg|M  are  occaaiGnanT  referred  to  ( Jndg. 
ill  16;  Flk  cxlix.  6),  and  ailarions  are  found  to 
"whBttiiig"  the  sword  (Dent,  zxxii.  41;  Ps. 
hdT.d;  Eaek.  xxL  9).  Doubtless  it  was  of 
metal,  fiom  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
"  giitierin^ ; "  but  from  Josh.  ▼.  2,  3,  we  may 
periums  info  that  in  eariy  times  the  materifu 
was  unt. — 2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the 
SriAB ;  aod  of  this  weapon  we  meet  with  at 
least  three  distinct  kinds,  a.  The  Chanithy  a 
"  Spear/'  and  that  of  the  hunest  kind.  It  was 
the  weapon  of  Ck>liath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45 ; 
2  Sam.  xxL  19 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  5),  and  also  of 
other  ffianta  (2  Sam.  xxHi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28) 
aod  mighty  waniorB  (2  Sam.  ii.  83,  xxiii.  18 ; 
1  Chr. xL  II, 20).  The  Okudth  was  the  habit- 
nal  companion  of  King  Saul,  and  it  was  this 
htKfj  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "  javelin  " 
that  he  cast  at  David  (1  Sam.'  xviii.  10,  11, 
xix.  9, 10),  and  at  JonaAan  (xx.  33).  6.  Ap- 
paiendj  lightor  than  the  preceding  was  the 
CSdfa,  or  "  Javelin."  When  not  in  action  the 
Ciddm  was  carried  on  the  back  of  the  warrior 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  6,  A.  V.  **  target ").  e.  Another 
kind  of  spear  was  the  /ZAnoeA.  In  the  histor- 
ical hooka  it  occurs  in  Num.  xxv.  7,  and  1  K. 
itvni.  98,  and  frequently  in  the  later  books,  as 


in  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("buckler"),  2  Clir.  xl.  12. 
d.  The  Shelack  was  probably  a  lighter  missile 
or  "dart."  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5 
("  darts  ") ;  Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin) ;  Job 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi.  12;  Joel,  ii.  8.  e.  Shibei,  a 
rod  or  staff,  is  used  once  only  to  denote  a 
weapon  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14).  —  3.  Of  missile 
weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  undoubtedly 
the  bow,  Kesheth ;  it  is  met  with  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  history,  in  use  both  for  the  chase 

iGen.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii.  22). 
n  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Hebrews,  captains  high  in  rank  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  xines'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4), 
carried  the  bow,  and  were  expert  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  seems 
to  have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery 
(1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17) ; 
but  there  were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben, 
Gad,  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  9).  Of  the  form  of  the  bow  we 
can  gather  almost  nothine.  It  seems  to  have 
been  bent  by  the  aid  of  the  foot  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40 ;  2  fihr.  xiv.  8  ;  Is.  v.  28 ;  Ps.  vii.  12, 
Ac.).  Bows  of  steel,  or  rather  brass,  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35 ; 
Job  XX.  24).  it  is  possible  that  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is 
alluded  to  (Wisd.  v.  22,  "  stone-bow  ").  The 
Arbows,  Chitaim,  were  carried  in  a  quiver, 
JTieU  (Gen.  xxvii.  3),  or  Ashpdh  (Is.  xxii.  6, 
xlix.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  5).  From  an  allusion  in 
Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times  poisonea ;  and  Ps.  cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a 
practice  of  using  arrows  with  some  burning 
material  attached  to  them.  4.  The  Sling, 
Ket^a,  is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  16.  This 
simple  weapon  with  which  David  killed  the 
giant  Philistine  was  the  natural  attendant  of  a 
shepherd,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of 
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AneUnt  Bow*  and  Anowa. 

Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth 
of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
¥rere  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  29).  Later  in  the  monarehv,  slingen 
formed  part  of  the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25i. 
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n.  Armor.  —  1.  The  Shiry^,  or  Breast- 
PLATB,  enumerated  in  the  description  of  the 
arms  of  Goliath,  a  "  coat  of  mail,"  literallj  a 
"  ffreastplaie  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and 
liirther  (38),  where  Shirydn  alone  is  rendered 
**  coat  of  mail."  It  ma^  be  noticed  in  passing 
lliat  this  passage  contains  the  most  complete 
inventoiy  of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Shiruon  also  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr. 
xviii.  33.  The  last  passage  is  very  obscure; 
the  real  meaning  is  prolMibly  "between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  This  word  has 
furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Hermon 
(see  Deut.  iii.  9).  —  2.  The  Tachard  is  men- 
tioned but  twice —  in  reference  to  the  ^wn  of 
the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23). 
Like  the  English  **  habeiveon,"  it  was  proba- 
bly a  quilted  shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the 
head.  —  3.  The  C6b*a,  or  Helmet,  is  referred 
to  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14 ;  Ezek. 
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xxrii.  10.  — 4.  Mitzchah,  Gee  ayes,  or  defences 
for  the  feet  made  of  brass,  are  named  in  I  Sam. 
xyii.  6,  only.  Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by 
the  warrior  the  notices  are  lutrdly  less  scanty 
than  those  just  examined. —5.  Two  kinds  of 
Sbield  am  disting^hable.  a.  The  Tztnnah^ 
«  large  shield,  encomppsing  (Ps.  v.  12)  the 
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whole  person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict, 
it  iHM  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 
41).   6.  Of  tmallar  dimensions  was  the  Magin^ 


a  buckler  or  target,  probably  for  us*  In  band 
to-hand  fight  The  difierence  in  size  betweet 
this  and  the  Txtnmah  is  evident  from  1  K.  x.  16, 
17;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  twice  as  much 
eold  is  named  as  being  used  for  the  latter  as 
fer  the  former.  —  6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the 
ShdH  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some 
translators  it  is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  bv  some 
"weapons"  generally,  hj  others  a  "sliield." 
It  denoted  certain  special  weapons  of  gold 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadeser  king  of  Zo- 
bah  (2  Sam.  viU.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dcdi 
cated  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii. 
9;  Cant  iv.  4).  In  Jer.  li.  11,  Ezek.  xxvii. 
11,  the  word  has  the  force  of  a  foreign  arm. 

Army.  I.  Jewish  Armt.  — The  military 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their 
departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  .and  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on 
which  they  then  entered.  Every  man  above  20 
years  of  Bgi^  was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3) :  each 
tribe  formed  a  regiment  with  its  own  banner 
and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14) :  their 
positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  were  ac- 
curately fixed  (Num.  ii.j  :  the  whole  army  start- 
ed and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num.  x.  5, 
6):  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  On  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made  from  the 
general  body  under  the  direction  of  a  muster- 
master  (Deut  XX.  5;  2  K.  xxv.  19),  by  whom 
also  the  ofiicers  were  appointed  (Deut  xx.  9). 
The  army  was  then  divided  into  thousands  and 
hundreds  under  their  respective  captains  (Num. 
xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families  (Num 
ii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12)— the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, little  progress  was  made  in  military  afiSfurs : 
their  wars  resembled  border  fonm.  No  general 
muster  was  made  at  this  perioa ;  but  the  com- 
batants were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.—  With  tiie  kings  arose  the  custom  of 
maintaining  a  body-gmud,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  Thus  Saul  had  a 
band  of  3,000  select  warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2, 
xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  David,  before  his  acoesr 
sion  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxv. 
13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he  became 
king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and  Pblb- 
THiTES  (2  Sam.  XV.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class  ShaUahinif  officers  of  nigh  rank, 
the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  Id) 
was  immediately  about  the  king's  person.  Da- 
vid further  oig^anized  a  national  militia,  divided 
into  twelve  r^ments  under  their  respective 
officers,  each  of  which  was  called  out  for  one 
month  in  the  year  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  ap- 
pointed a  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 
—  Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely 
of  infantry  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  nse  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Dent  xvii.  16) ;  but  we  find  that  as  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  extended, 
much  importance  was  attached  to  them.  Da- 
vid had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  ^e  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) :  these 
probably  scrvea  as  the  foundation  of  the  fbrce 
which  Solomon  afterwwds  enlaiged  through 
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his  aOiaiice  with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  26,  28,  29). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  svBtem  established 
bjT  David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Jadah ;  but  in  Israd  the  proximitj  of  the  hos- 
tile kingdom  of  Sjria  necessitated  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  annj.  The  militia  was 
uocasionalljr  called  out  in  time  of  peace  (2  Chr. 
xir.  8,  xxT.  5,  xxtI.  11);  but  such  cases  were 
ezeeptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  body- 
guard appears  to  have  been  r^ularly  kept  up 
(1  K.  ziv.  28 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 1 1 ).  Occasional  ref- 
erence is  made  to  war-chariots  (2  K.  Till.  21 ), 
bat  in  Hesoekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind 
eoold  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were  obliged 
10  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and  chariots 
(2  K.  xTiii.  23, 24  ;  Is.  xxxi.  1 ).  —  With  regard 
to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring  of  the 
anny  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A  divi- 
sioQ  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(Jndg.  Yii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xriiL  2).  Jehoehaphat  divided  his  army  into 
five  bodies,  apparently  retaining,  however,  the 
threefold  principle  of  division,  the  heavy-armed 
troops  of  Jndah  bein^  considered  as  the  proper 
army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-1 8).  The  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  public  expense  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  army.  It  is 
doabtfhl  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
eren  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr. 
XXV.  6) :  bat  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on 
active  service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy :  the  numbers,  as  eiven  in  the  text,  are 
maoiiestly  in<»rrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in 
the  various  statements  irreconcilaole.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maocabssus  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  ( 1  Maoc. 
iii.  55) :  and  though  he  maintained  a  standing 
army  (1  Mace.  iv.  6 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  16),  yet  the 
custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears  to  have 
been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated  with 
Simon  (1  Maoc  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mereenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus ; 
the  intestine  commotions  in  the  rd^  of  Alex- 
ander JannsBiis  obliged  him  to  increase  the 
namber  to  6,200  men  ;  and  the  same  policy  was 
followed  by  Alexandra  and  b^  Herod  the  Great, 
who  had  m  his  pay  Thracian,  German,  and 
Gallic  troops.  Tne  discipline  and  arrangement 
uf  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it« 

n.  Roman  Armt.  — The  Roman  army  was 
Winded  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  va- 
ried considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  ("  chief 
captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.  The  l^on  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts {**  band^'^Acts  x.  1 ),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniyles,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
oontaraing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, bat  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  There 
wen  una  60  oentones  in  a  legion,  each  under 
the  eommand  of  a  centurion  (Acts  x.  1,  22; 
Matt.  vilL  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to  the 
legioMrj  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 


unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards. 
One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the  Italian 

iActs  x.  1),  as  consisting  of  volunteers  from 
taly.  The  cohort  named  "  Augustus' "  (Acts 
xxvii.  1 )  may  have  consisted  of  the  volunteers 
from  Sebaste.  Others,  however,  think  that  it 
was  a  cohort  Augusta,  similar  to  the  Iwio  Awusta. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  forces  m  Ju- 
dsea  were  at  Csesarea. 

Ar'na,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra  (2  Esd. 
i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  2^rahiah  or  Zarai- 
as  in  his  genesJogy.    Ap. 

Ar'nan.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  "  the 
sons  of  Aman  "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealo- 
gy of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Syriac  versions,  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Ar- 
nan  was  the  son  of  liephaiah. 

Ar^non,  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed 
the  boundarv  between  Moab  and  die  Amorites, 
on  die  north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24, 
26 ;  Judg.  xi.  22 ),  and  afterwards  between  Moab 
and  Israel  (Reuben^  (Deut.  ii.  24, 36,  iii.  8,  12, 
16,  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xh.  1, 2,  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Judg.  xi. 
13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi.  18  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  also  the  east  border  of  Moab.  By 
Josephus  it  is  described  as  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  and  flowing  urongh  all  die 
wilderness  till  it  falls  into  theDead  Sea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Watfy  d-Mojeb  of  the 
present  day  is  the  Amon.  Its  principal  source 
IS  near  Jxatrane,  on  the  Haj  route.  On  the 
south  edge  of  the  ravine  through  which  it  flows 
are  some  ruins  called  Afehatet  d'Haj,  and  on  the 
north  edge,  direcdpr  opposite,  those  still  bearing 
the  name  of  *Ara*ir,  [Asobr.]  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt  to  be  about  two  miles :  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  is  extremely  steep  and  al- 
most impassable.  The  stream  runs  through  a 
level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with 
a  few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin. 

A'rod,  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called 
Abodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

A'rodi.    [Arod.] 

A'rodites.    [Arod.] 

Ar'oer^  the  name  of  several  towns  of  East- 
em  and  Western  Palestine.  L  A  city  "  by  the 
brink,"  or  "  on  die  bank  of,"  or  "  bv  "  die  tor- 
rent Amon,  the  southem  point  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards 
of  tJie  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv. 
48 ;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9, 16 ;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;  2  K. 
X.  33 ;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  posses- 
sion of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19).  Burckhardt 
found  rains  with  the  name  'Ard'ir  on  the  old 
Roman  road,  upon  die  y&ry  edge  of  the  precipi- 
tous north  bank  of  the  Wad^Mofeb,  [Arivon.] 
—2.  Aroer 'Uhat  is  'focing/  Itobbah"  (Rab- 
bah  of  Ammon),  a  town  built  by  and  bdong- 
ing  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Jndg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time.  —  3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a 
place  at  all,  must  be  still  further  north  diaa 
either  of  the  two  already  named.  Gesenins, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad. — 4.  A 
town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28. 
Robinson  (ii.  199 {believes  that  he  has  identi- 
fied its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'arah,  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Gasa. 
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Aro'eiit^  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A^ronit  the  "  sons  of  Arom/'  to  the  num- 
ber of  32,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esd.  v.  16 
among  those  who  returned  with  Zorobabel. 
Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom  and  represents 
Hashum  in  Ezr.  il.  19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the 
lists  of  £^ra  and  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

Ar'pad   or  Ar'phad   (Is.   xxxvi.  19, 

xxxvii.  13),  a  city  or  district  in  Syria,  appar- 
ently dependent  on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23). 
It  is  invariably  named  with  Hamath,  but  no 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found 
except  in  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ; 
Is.  X.  9). 

Ar'phad.    [Arpad.] 

Arphax'ad,  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor 
of  £ber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10).  Bochart  sup- 
posed that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of 
the  province  Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assyria. 
Ewald  interprets  it  the  atronffhold  ofthtChal' 
dees. — 2.  ARPHAXAi>,'a  king  "who  reigned 
over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened 
the  city  by  vast  fortifications "  (Jud.  i.  1-4). 
He  has  been  freauently  identified  with  Deioces, 
the  founder  of  Ecbatana ;  but  it  seems  better 
to  look  for  the  orimnal  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son 
Phraortes,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyri- 
ans, 633  B.C.  Niebnhr  endeavors  to  identify 
the  name  with  Astyages. 

Arrows.    [Abmb.] 

Arsa^oes  Vl.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Anaee$  in  addition  to  his 
S roper  name,  Mithridates  I.  His  general 
eieated  the  great  army  of  Demetrius  iNicator, 
and  took  the  king  prisoner,  b.o.  138  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  1-6).  Mltmridates  treated  his  prisoner 
with  respect,  but  kept  him  in  confinement  till 
his  own  death,  cir.  b.o.  130.    Ap. 

Ar'sareth,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esd.  xiii.  45). 

ArtaxeraPeSy  the  name  probably  of  two 
different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the 
t).  T.  1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  iv.  7,  and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis, 
the  Macian  impostor,  and  pretended  brother 
•f  Cambyses,  who  usurped  the  throne  B.C.  522, 
and  reigned  eight  months.  The  name  Arta- 
xerxes may  have  been  adopted  or  conferred  on 
him  as  a  title.  —  2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1  we  have  another 
Artaxerxes,  who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend 
twelve  years  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  colonythere,  which  had  fellen  into 
great  confusion.  We  may  safely  identify  him 
with  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  or  Longimanns, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  b.c.  464-425. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same  king  who 
had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  yii.  1). 

Ar'temaSy  a  companion  of  St  Paul  (Tit 
iii.  12).  Aooording  to  tradition  he  was  bishop 
of  Lystra. 

Ax  aboth,  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  So- 
choh,  and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for 
the  rich  corn-growing  lowland  country. 

A'ramali.  a  pUu^  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Snecnem,  at  which  Abimeleeh  re- 
sided (Judg.  ix.  41).    Arumah  is  possibly  the 


same  place  as  Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is 
given  Dy  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimathsea  (see  also 
Abima). 

Ar'vad,  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of 
which  are  named  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the 
ships  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arva* 
dite  "  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a  son 
of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  There  is  thus  no  doubt 
that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Rmd,  which  lies  off 
Tortosa  {Tartus),  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phce- 
nician  coast,  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir. 
The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very  small, 
hardly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Ar^yadite.    [Abvad.J 

Ar^za,  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  ban- 
quet in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9).  In 
tne  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version 
in  the  London  Polvglot  the  last  clause  is  ren- 
dered "which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth- 
Arza." 

A'sa,  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king  of  Judah 
(b.c.  956-916),  was  conspicuous  for  his  eames^ 
ness  in  supporting  the  worship  of  God.  In 
his  zeal  against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare 
his  grandmother  liCaachah,  who  occupied  the 
special  dignity  of  "  King's  Mother,"  to  which 
great  importance  was  attached  in  the  Jewish 
court.  Asa  burnt  the  sjmbol  of  her  religion  ( 1 
K.  XV.  13),  and  threw  its  ashes  into  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  then  deposed  Maachah  from  her 
dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  Temple  certain 
gins  which  his  fether  had  dedicated,  and  re- 
newed the  great  altar  which  the  idolatrous 
priests  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his 
frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  a 
number  probably  exaggerated  by  an  error  of 
the  copyist.  Thus  AJSa  reign  marks  the  re- 
turn of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her.  The  good 
effects  of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an 
invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian. 

[Zbbah.]  At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host 
a  million  of  men,  we  read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he 
attacked  Mareshah  or  Biarissa  in  the  S.  W.  of 
the  country,  near  the  later  Eleutheropolis. 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  (jerar.  The  peace  which 
followed  this  victoir  was  broken  by  the  attempt 
of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah,  "  that  he 
might  not  suffer  anv  to  go  out  or  to  come  in 
unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this,  Asa 
purchased  ^e  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da* 
mascus,  by  a  large  pavment  of  treasure,  forced 
Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  be^n  at  Ramah.  The 
wells  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9).  The  means  by  which 
he  obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the 
prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  haTO  eat* 
cited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  oonso' 
quence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  sn^ 
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fered  other  panishments  12  Chr.  xvi.  10).  In 
his  old  age  Asa  snfiered  nx>m  the  goat,  and  it 
is  mentioned  that  "  he  sooght  not  to  the  Lord, 
but  to  the  phpiciaoa."  He  died  pjeatly  loved 
and  honored  m  the  41  at  year  of  his  reign. — 2. 
Ancestor  of  Berechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  villaees  of  the  Netophathites  after 
the  retom  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

Afladi'aSy  son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 
The  name  is  probably  the  same  as  that  else- 
vhere  represented  by  Hasadiah  (1  Chr.  ili.  20). 
A'sa^  an  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1 ),  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  Jahzbbl  or  Jahzibl,  one 
of  the  foar  sons  of  Naphtali.    Ap. 

A'sahel,  nephew  of  Dayid,  beine  the 
joungest  son  of^his  sister  Zeniiah.  &  was 
celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  pSt  much 
valued  in  ancient  times.  When  fightmg  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosbeth's  aimy  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
vho,  after  rainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was 
obliged  to  kill  him  in  selMefence  (2  Sam.  ii.  18 
ff.}.  {Abnsr.]  —  2.  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoehaphat,  who  went  through- 
oat  the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  at  the  time  of  the 
rmral  of  the  tme  worship  (2  Chr.  zyii.  8).  — 
3.  A  Levite  in  the  leign  of  Heiekiah,  who  had 
chaige  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  nnder  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
zxxi  13).  — 4.  A  priest,  fiither  of  Jonathan  in 
(he  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called 
AzABL  in  1  EfSd.  ix.  14. 

ABahi'altt  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  information 
of  Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law 
which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxii. 
12,  14;  also  called  Abaiah,  2  Chr.  xxziv. 
20). 

AMi'alL.  L  Aprinocnfoneofthefiunilies 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who 
drove  oat  the  Hamite  shq>herds  fit)m  Qedor 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  —  2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
David,  chief  of  the  fiimily  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
VL  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took  part 
hi  the  sfdemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Uie  city  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  6,  II).  — 3.  The  firstborn  of  "the 
Shiknile/'  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who  with 
his  fiunilT  dwelt  in  Jemaalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called 
Maasbiah,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced 
fitNB  Shiloaiy  which  is  explained  by  the 
TaiguB  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronym- 
ic torn  SheUh  the  son  of  Judah,  by  others 
u  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh."  —  4. 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  90.  [Asahiah.] 
A'laiim,  1  Esd.  V.  31.  [Aamah.1  Ap. 
A'npll.  1*  A  Levite,  son  of  JBerechiah, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi. 
^).  Ptaalms  Land  lxxiii.-lxxxiii. are  attrib- 
otod  to  him ;  and  he  was  in  after  times  oele- 
htated  aa  a  seer  as  well  as  a  musical  composer 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  90 ;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The  office 
appean  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
nily,  oaleaa  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  poela  and  mnaiGal  composers,  who  were 
csOed  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  as  the 
Homeridm  ftora  Homer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1  ;  2 
^'hr.  XX.  14  :  Ear.  il  41).~2.  The  father  or 
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ancestor  of  Joah,  the  recorder  or  chronicler  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Uezekiuh 
(2  K.  xviii.  18, 37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It  b  not 
unprobable  that  this  Asa^h  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  numer- 
ous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph.  — 
3.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or  "para- 
dise "  of  Artaxerxes  (Nen.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who 
like  Nehemiah  was  in  high  office  at  the  court 
of  Persia. — 4.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah,  the 
conductor  of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (l  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
Most  proliably  tne  same  as  1  and  2. 

ABa'reel*  a  son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name 
is  abruptly  introduced  mto  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Aaarelaht  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set 
a|>art  by  David  to  "  prophesy  with  harps  and 
with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  2) ;  called  Jesharblah  in  ver.  14. 

As^oalon.    [Ashkblov.J 

Ase'as.  l  £sd.  ix.  32.    [i8Hi^.iB.]    Ap. 

Asebeoi'a,  a  Levite  (1  Bsd.  viiL  47). 
[Shbrebiah.]    Ap. 

Aaebi'a.  l  Esd.  viii.  48.    [Hashabiah.] 

As^enaui)  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest, 
or  possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potiphebahj,  wifo 
of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Ma> 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  (xii.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her 
name  has  been  considered  to  be  necessarily 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptian  etymologies  have 
therefore  been  proposed,  but  these  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtftil.  K  we  are  guided  oy  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  only  panulel 
case,  that  of  Bithiah  [Bithiah],  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a  Hebrew 
name  fW>m  Joseph.  K  Hebrew,  Asenath  may 
be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name  Asnah 
(Ezr.  ii.  50). 

A'86r.  Tob.  i.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  36  ;  Rev.  vii.  6. 

[ASHBR.] 

A^serer  »  Sisbra  (i  Esd.  v  32 ;  comp. 

Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Ash  (Heb.  &ren)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14, 
as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which 
idols  were  carved:  "He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
which  he  strengtheneih  for  himself  anions  Uie 
trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  aah,  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it'^  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  &rm;  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  under- 
stand some  species  of  pine-tree.  Perhaps  the 
lartA  (Lanfx  Europcea)  may  be  intended. 

A'flhflllt  a  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  42).  In  Josh  xix.  7,  and  I  Chr. 
iv.  32,  it  is  mentioned  a^n  as  belonging  to 
Simeon ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given  as  a 
priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 
somewhat  similar  word  Aih  in  Josh.  xxi.  16. 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the 
same  as  Ain ;  in  which  case  Robinson  found  it 
BiAlGkMwmr. 

Ashbe^a.  e  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a 
person  or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
Houbigant  would  understand  it  of  the  latter, 
and  would  render  "  the  house  of  Ashboa  "  by 
Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  obscure. 
The  Targnm  of  R.  Joseph  pharaphrases  it, 
"  and  the  fomily  of  the  house  of  manuiactun 
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of  the  fine  linen  for  the  wments  of  the  kings 
and  priests,  delivered  to  the  hoase  of  Eshba." 

Ash'belf  2d  son  of  Benjamin  and  ancestor 
of  the  AsHBELiTKS  (Gen.  xhri.  21 ;  Nnm.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ash'chenaz   (l    Chr.  i.  6;  Jer.  li.  27). 

[ASHKEXAZ.J 

Ash^dod,  or  Aso^'tUB  (Acts  viii.  40),  one 
of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
sitaated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the 
Israelites ;  and  even  down  to  Nehemiah's  age 
it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  lan- 
guage (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  But  its  chief  impoiv 
tance  arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt:  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  appar- 
ently to  frustrate  the  league  formed  between 
Hezckiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  The  efiects 
of  its  siege  by  Psammetichus  (b.c.  630)  are 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxv.  20.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  v. 
68,  X.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Roman 
conauest  of  Judsea,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Gabmius  (n.c.  55).  It  is  now  an  insi^ificant 
village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance, but  is  still  called  Esdvd. 

Ash'doditeB,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod 
(Neh.  iv.  7) ;  called  Ashdothiteb  in  Josh, 
xiu.  3. 

Ash'  doth  Fis'gah,  a  curious  and  probably 
a  very  ancient  term,  found  only  in  Dent.  iii. 
17  ;  tJosh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Dent.  iv.  49, 
A.  y.  "  springs  of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  pas- 
sages from  Deuteronomy  the  words  form  part 
of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined ;  but  whether  it  be  the  springs 
poured  forth  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of  those  mountains, 
or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is  useless  at 
present  to  conjecture. 

Ash^dothlteSi    Josh.  xiii.    3.    [Ashdo- 
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A'sher,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'ser^  the  8th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid 
(Gen.  XXX.  13).  Of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher  no  action  is  recorded  dnring  the  whole 
course  of  the  sacred  history.  The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Car- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south, 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east.  The  boundaries 
ana  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31,  xvii. 
10,  11;  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  The  southern 
boundary  was  probably  one  of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Mediterranean  south  of  that 
place — either  Nahr  d-Defhdi  or  Nahr  Zarka. 
The  tribe  then  possessed  the  maritime  portion 
of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  probably  for  a 
distance  of  8  or  10  miles  fVom  the  shore.  The 
boundary  wonld  then  appear  to  have  run  north- 
wards, possibly  bending  to  the  east  to  embrace 
Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah,  whence 
it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre  to  Achzib 
'now  et-Zih).  This  territory  contained  some 
»f  the  richest  soil  in  all  Palestine ;  and  to  this 


fact,  as  well  as  to  their  proximity  to  the  Phoeni 
cians,  the  degeneracy  or  the  tribe  may  be  attrib 
uted  (Judg.  i.  31,  v.  17).  At  the  numbering 
of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  oumeroos 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin 
(Num.  i.  32-41 ) ;  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
insignificant  had  the  tribe  become,  Aat  its  name 
is  altogether  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief 
rulers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22).  **One  name 
alone  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity  —  the 
aged  widow  'Anna  the  dauehterof  Phanud  of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in  the  very  close  of  tlie 
history  departed  not  trom  the  Temple,  but 
'served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night 
and  day ' "  (Stanley,  Sin.  ^  Pal,  265). 

A^sner,  a  place  which  formed  one  bonndaiy 
of  the  tribe  or  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josli. 
xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  bv  Eusebins  on  the  road 
from  Shechem  to  Betnshan  or  Scythopoli^, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.  Three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  from  TmAos,  the  ancient  Thebez, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Tofanr,  which  Mr.  Porter 
suggests  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  (Handb. 
p.  348). 

Ash'erahy  the  name  of  a  Phoenician  god- 
dess, or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  tranda- 
tors,  following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and 
of  the  Vulg.,  translate  the  word  by  "grove." 
Asherah  is  so  closely  connected  with  Abh- 
TORETH  and  her  worship  (Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  The 
view  maintained  by  Bertheau  appean  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoretn  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the 
name  of  her  image  or  symbol.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see 
Judg.  vi.  25-^0;  2  K.  xxiii.  14).      [Ashto- 
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Asaerites,  descendants  of  Asher,  and 
members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

Ashes.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  sur- 
face. On  the  days  of  the  three  solemn  festivals 
the  ashes  were  not  removed,  but  the  aocnmnla- 
tion  was  taken  away  afterwards  in  the  morning, 
the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  cxffioe.  The 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  in  Kum.  xix.,  had  the 
ceremonial  efiScacy  of  purifying  the  undeav 
(Heb.  ix.  13),  but  of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sac- 
rifice.] Ashes  about  the  person,  especially 
on  the  head,  were  used  as  a  sign  of  sorrow. 
[Mourning.] 

Ash^ima,  a  god  whose  worship  was  intrc- 
duced  into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists 
whom  Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K. 
xvii.  30).  Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  iden- 
ticd  with  the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Pan  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Phoenician  cod  Esmiln,  to  whom 
belong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan  and  of 
.^scniapius. 

Ashlcelon,  Aslcelon.  Apocr.  As'ca- 

loil|  one  of  the  five  cities  or  the  lords  of  th^ 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but 
less  often  mentioned  and  apparently  less  knowh 
to  the  Jews  than  the  other  four.  The  site, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  beurs  out 
this  inference.  Sumson  went  down  fW>m  Tim- 
nath  to  Ashkcltn*  (J^iaji)^  xir.  19),  aa  if  to  a  re- 
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mute  place  wheaoe  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  pas- 
•sges,  Josh.  ziii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in 
the  casual  notices  of  Jnd.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x. 
86,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  In  the  poetical  books  it 
occnrs  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7 ; 
Am.  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  iL  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.  In  the 
post-biblical  tmies  Ashkelon  rose  to  consider- 
able importance.  Near  the  town  were  the  tem- 
ple ana  ssfCred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian 
Venns.  The  soil  around  was  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  Asoalon  played  a  memorable  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades,  and  within 
the  wslls  and  towers  now  standing  Richard^ 
held  his  court.  By  the  MohammMan  geo^- 
nphen  it  was  called  "the  bride  of  Syria?' 
Its  position  is  naturally  veiy  strong,  and  a 
small  harbor  towards  the  east  advances  a  little 
war  into  the  town. 

Ashlcenaz,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one 
of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging  to  the  great 
Ja|>hetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it 
which  bttrs  the  name  of  Gomer.  Tne  original 
seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since  they 
sre  mentionod  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni. 
Wt  may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
kenas  on  the  northern  More  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  name  of  Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in 
the  name  SoamdAtL,  ^jbomf-inaria.  Knobel  con- 
nden  that  Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  German  race. 

Aflh^nall,  the  name  of  two  cities,  both  in 
the  Lowland  of  Jndah :  (1 )  named  between 
Zoreah  and  Zanoah,  and  tnerefore  probably 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xv.  33} ;  and  (2) 
between  JiphtsJi  and  Nesib,  and  therefbre  to 
the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xt.  43).  Each, 
secording  to  Robinson's  Hap  (1857),  would  be 
about  16  miles  frtnn  Jerusalem. 

Aflh^penas,  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of 
NebachMlncxzar  (Dan.  i.  3). 
Ash'riel,  oroperi-  Is'riel  (l  Chr.Tii.  14). 
ABh'tarotn,  and  once  Afl'tarotfa^  a  city 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  ^^dess  of  the  same  name. 
I  AsHTOBSTH.]  It  IS  generally  mentioned  as  a 
deKripcion  or  definition  of  Og  (Dent.  i.  4; 
Josh.  IX.  10,  xil.  4,  xiii.  12).  It  fell  into  pos- 
msion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Bfanasseh  (Josh, 
xiii.  31),  sod  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or 
nnoundlng  pastur^lands  to  the  Gersbonites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56]).  Jerome  states  that  in  his 
time  it  lay  6  miles  finom  Adra,  which  again 
Wis  25  from  Bostra.  The  only  trace  of  the 
lurnie  vet  reoovered  in  these  interesting  districts 
ii  TeU'AJUerak,  or  Askerak,  and  of  this  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  known. 

Aahte'rathitet  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ashtarotfa  (I  Chr.  xL  44)  beyond  Jordan. 
Uniah  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's 
ni^taes. 

Aflh'teroUi  Kama'im  =  "  Ashtaroth  of 

the  two  horns  or  peeks,"  a  place  of  veiy  great 
aptiiiQity,  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the 
thae  of  the  incursion  of  Chedonaomer  (Gen. 


xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  still 
standing  in  their  oasis.  The  name  re-appears 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Jews,  as  Camaim,  or  Carnion  ( b  Mace.  v.  26, 
43,  44 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26),  in  "  the  land  of 
Galaad."  It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  preceding  [Ashtaboth],  but  the 
few  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against 
such  an  identification.  Ea-Sanamein,  by  which 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadiah,  can  hard!  v  be  other  than  the  still  im- 
portant place  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Haj 
route,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Damascus,  and  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  L^'ah.  There  we  are  disposed 
to  fix  the  site  of  Ashtaroth-Kamaim  in  the 
absence  of  further  evidence. 

ABhtO^'reth,  the  principal  fbmale  divinity 
of  the  Phoenicians.  From  the  connection  of 
this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel  we  should 
naturally  conclude  that  she  would  be  found  in 
the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in  fact  the  name 
Ishtar  appears  to  be  cleariy  identified  in  the 
list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  Assyrian  goddess  is 
the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Vlomans.  The  wor- 
ship of  Astarte  seems  to  have  extended  wherever 
Phoenician  colonies  were  founded.  But  if  we 
seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  attributes  of 
this  goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  con- 
siderable perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of 
productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of 
generative  power ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
conclude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  witi 
Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  ft>rmer, 
and  must  be  identified  with  Astarte.  That 
this  goddess  was  so  ^pified  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  she  was 
by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be 
now  ascertained  that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was 
not  the  moon-goddess,  but  the  planet  Venus; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Ve- 
nus (or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  With  the 
planet  of  tnat  name.  The  inquiry  as  to  the 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess  is  not  less  per- 
plexed than  that  of  the  heavenly  body  in  which 
she  was  svmbolized.  It  is  certain  that  the 
worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with  that 
of  Venus,  and  that  this  worship  was  connected 
with  the  most  impure  rights  is  apparent  from 
the  close  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Ash- 
BRAH  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13). 

Ash^UT.  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Aoi^  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5).  He  be- 
came "fiuher"  or  founder  of  the  town  of 
Tekoa. 

Aflh^'urites,  fhe.  This  name  occurs  only 
in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Ish- 
bosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  the  name  is  taken 
as  meaning  the  Geshuritcs,  the  members  of  a 
small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus. 
It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth- 
Asher,  "  the  house  of  Asher/'  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text 
*'  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote  the  inhab 
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itants  of  the  whole  of  the  country  W.  of  the 
Jordan  above  Jezreel. 

Aflh^vath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Asia.  The  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  where 
this  word  occurs,  are  Uie  following :  Acts  ii.  9, 
vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  19 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  8;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Bev.  i. 
4,  11.  TChxef  of  Asia:  see  AsiAscHiB.] 
In  all  tnese  passages  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  the  word  is  used,  not  for  "  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we  conunonly 
understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a  Roman 
province  which  embraced  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  This  province  origi> 
nated  in  the  bequest  of  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
eamns,  or  king  of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the 
Roman  Republic  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  (b.c.  133).  In 
the  division  made  by  Augustus  of  senatorial 
and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in  the 
former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul. It  contaii\ed  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  was  divided  into  assize  dis- 
tricts for  iudicial  business  (Acts  xix  38).  It 
included  the  territorv  ancientlv  subdivided  into 
.^lis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  The  title  "  King  of 
Asia "  was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of 
Antioch,  1  Mace.  xi.  13. 

Aslar'chflO  (chirfof  Asia,  A.  Y. ;  Acts  xix. 
31),  officers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which 
Ephesus  was,  unaer  Roman  government,  the 
metropolis.  They  had  charge  of  the  public 
games  and  reli^ous  theatriod  spectacles,  the 
expenses  of  which  they  bore.  Their  office  was 
thus,  in  great  measure  at  least,  religious.  The 
<>ffice  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be  re- 
newed ;  and  ^e  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  tiiose  who  had  at  any  time  held  the 
office. 

Asibi^as,  one  of  the  sons  of  Phoros  or  Pa- 
rosh  in  1  Esd.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the 
place  of  Malchuah  in  Ezr.  x.  25.    Ap. 

A^siel*  L  A  Simeonite  whose  descendant 
Jehu  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
35).  —  2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom 
Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the 
law  and  the  history  of  the  world  (2  Esd.  xiv. 
24). 

As'lpha,  1  Esd.  V.  29.    [Hasufha.]    Ap. 

Aslcelon.    [Abhkelov.] 

Asmode^US  (Tob.  iii.  8,  17),  the  same  as 
Abaddon  or  ApoUyon  (Rev.  ix.  1 1 ;  comp.  Wisd. 
xviii.  25).  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  calls 
him  "  king  of  the  demons,"  some  assume  htm 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with 
Azrael.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is 
represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  causing  the  death  of  seven  hus- 
bands.   Ap. 

As'nah.  The  children  of  Asnah  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  withZerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  it  50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Neh. 
rii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esd.  r.  31 
it  is  written  As  an  a. 


Asnap'per,  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10,  with 
the  epithets  ''great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthttans  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria. He  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon, 
but  was  more  probably  a  general  of  the  latter 
king. 

A^OXXly  1  Esd.  ix.  33.     [EUsHUM.]    Ap. 

Asp  (pethen).  The  Hebrew  word  occnis  in 
the  six  following  passa^ :  —  Deut  xxxii.  33 ; 
Job  XX.  14,  16;  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  xci.  IS;  Is.  xi.  8. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms 
by  Qjdder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp 
in  the  margin :  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  v. 
has  (up  as  the  representative  of  the  original 
word  pethen.  That  some  kind  of  poisonous 
serpent  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear 
from  the  passages  quoted  above.  We  further 
learn  from  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  that  the  pethen  was  a 
snake  u^n  which  the  serpent-charmers  prac- 
tised their  art.  In  this  passage  the  wicked  are 
compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely ; "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
MtAoi  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  ftc. 
The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  is  that 
there  are  some  serpents  which  de^  aU  Uie  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  such  individuals  may  be  termed  dec^. 
The  point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  petken  was  capable  of  hearing  the 
charmer's  song,  but  renised  to  do  so.  The 
individual  case  in  question  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Serpents,  though  comparatively 
speaking  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt 
cai>able  of  hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sonndi 
which  the  charmer  produces  either  by  his  voice 
or  by  an  instrument;  and  this  comparative 
deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  reaaon  why 
such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  produce  the 
desired  effbct  in  the  subject  under  treatment 
[Serpent-chaiim iNO.]  As  the  Egyptian  cobra 
is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  the 
subject  upon  which  the  serpentcharmers  of 
the  Bible  lands  practise  their  science,  and  as  it 
IS  fond  of  concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in 
holes  (Is.  xi.  8),  it  appears  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen. 

Aspal'athus,  the  name  of  some  sweet  per- 
fume mentioned  in  Ecclns.  xxiv.  15.  Theo- 
phrastus  enumerates  it  with  cinnamon,  cassia, 
and  many  other  articles  which  were  used  for 
ointmente.  The  L^um  Bhodianvm  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  substance  indicated  by  the 
aspahthus;  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  the  Con- 
vohulus  sa>oariua  of  Linnssus. 

Aspa'tllA.  third  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 

7). 

As^phar,  the  pool  in  the  "wilderness  of 
Thecoe  "  (Mace.  ix.  33).  Is  it  possible  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  locus  Amhabitest 

Aspha'raBUBy  l  Esd.  v.  8.    [Mispskbth, 

MXZPAR.]     Ap. 

As'^riely  the  son  of  GOead,  and  great-grancU 
son  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  Josh.  xvii. 
2).  He  was  the  fbunder  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
AsBXELiTBS.  The  name  is  erroneously  wri^ 
ten  AsHniBL  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14. 
According  to  the  rendering  of  the  latter  pas- 
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age  bj  thr  LXX.,  ABiiel  wu  the  ion  of  Ha- 
mueh  hj  hii  Sjriui  concatMite. 
Al'rielites,  Num.  xxvi.  SI.  IAbbiel.] 
Am.  Fire  Hebrew  namea  of  the  genas 
AntM  Dccnr  in  the  O.  T.  1.  C'ham6r  dcnotss 
llffi  mile  domfalic  an,  tbongh  the  word  was 
DO  doabt  used  mkgea^sl  aense  to  express  anj 
ui  wbether  male  or  female.  The  asa  is  fre- 
qnratlj meationed  in  the  Bible:'it  wm  need 
lor  aarying  baidcna,  Ibr  riding,  for  plonghing, 
for  gnnding  M  the  mill,  and  for  canylng  ba^ 
^ge  in  wan.  The  ass  in  £as(em  countries  is 
■  rery  diflerent  animal  from  what  be  is  in 
weHeni  Europe.  The  most  noble  and  honor- 
able snKmgM  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  monnt- 
ei  on  ISKS  :  and  in  this  manner  onr  Lord  him- 
•etr  nude  his  triomphant  encnr  into  Jerusalem 
IHatt  xxt.  i).  He  eame  inOeed  "  meek  and 
kiwly,"  bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Cki  of  hi*  riding  on  the  ass  bad  aoght  to  do 
vith  his  meekness ;  althongh  theitbj,  doabt- 
le«,  he  meant  to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of 
iai  kingdvoi.  as  honea  were  used  only  for  war 

SnqxMes.  in  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
ad);  T.  10,  "  Speak  7«  that  ride  on  white 
UHa,''  it  auj-  be  mentioiied  that  Baekingham 
tells  ns  tliat  oru  of  the  pecnliaritieo  of  B^dad 
M  it!  race  of  while  anes,  which  are  saddled  and 
bridled  for  tlte  conrefance  of  passengers  .  .  . 
dtti  tb«j'  are  large  and  ipiriied.  and  have  an 
euT  and  ste«uiv  pace.  In  Dent.  xxii.  10 
"  plMligtunK  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  " 
wss  IMiiddeQ  br  the  law  of  Mosea,  probably 
bccadse  tbej  could  not  pull  pleasantly  together 
on  account  of  the  d'Oercace  in  size  and 
streagth ;  perhaps  also  :  his  prohibition  may 
hire  some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Le*. 
ibc  19.  Tbe  ass  was  not  nsed  for  food.  The 
Hoiaie  law  considered  it  unclean,  aa  "  not  di- 
riding  the  booT  and  chewing  the  end."  In 
atnnw  casM,  bowever,  as  in  tbe  great  famine 
of  Saautia,  when  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 


tighty  piecea  of  silTCr  "  (S  K.  tL  35),  the  flesh 
«as  eUB.  —  S.  AMn,  tbe  common  domrstic 
Afm.  Balaam  n>de  on  a  ibe-ass.  Ttw  asses 
of  Kish  which  Sanl  sought  were  si 
Tbe  Shnnamite  (S  K.  It.  33,  34;_rode 
when  abe  went  to  seek  Elisha. 
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xii.  U;  J 
XI-  13;  la.  XXX.  6,  M;  Z«ch.  ix.  9.  Sot 
times  the  'Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enon 


for  tiding  npon,  for  cur 
lilting  the  ground.  —  i. 
ass  mentioned  Gen.  x\i 
vi,  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  j 
Jer.  ii.  34,  xir.  6 ;  la.  j 
pares  Israel  to  a  wild  aa 
(xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  ia  amply  confirmed  by 
both  ancient  and  modem  wntera.  —  5.  'ArM 
occniv  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5;  but  in  what 
respect  it  diflira  Irom  the  Pert  ia  uncertain,  — 
The  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are 
jlnnua  haaippia,  which  inhabits  tbe  deaerta  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia;  the  Jn'mu  m^uruof  the  N.E.  of  Afri- 
ca, the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  dome8ticate>l  biced  has  sprung ; 
and  probably  the  Atinia  vaagtr,  the  Koolan  or 
Qhorkhnr,  which  is  found  in  Weatera  Asia 
from  48°  N.  latitude  southward  lo  Petal*,  Bel- 
nchiilAii,  and  Western  India.  Hr.  Layard  re- 
marks ttiat  in  Deemesa  the  wild  ass  {Aawa 
Jtanippia)  equals  tbe  gazelle,  and  to  OTcrtake 
tbem  ia  a  feat  which  only  one  or  two  irf'  tbe 
moat  celebrated  mares  have  been  kncnro  to  ac- 

Afiaabi'sfl,  i  Ssd.  i.  9.    fHABHJkBiiH-e.) 
Aaaal'lmotli,  i  Bad.  viii.  36.    [Shelo- 

MITH.]       Ap. 

h  Hftlinl  Bill  1  Gad.  viii.  94.  [Hashabiah 
8.]    Ap. 

Anh'nr.    [ABsrwjt.] 

AEBh'urim,  a  tribe  deactnided  tram  De- 
dan,  the  grandaon  of  Abraham  (Qen.  xxr.  3). 
Like  the  other  desrendants  of  Kelurah,  they 
have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  tbe  same 
with  the  As.ihur  of  Ex.  xxvii.  S3,  and  connect- 
ed with  southern  A  rabia. 

Aaaide'&nfl,  \v.  ihe  pma,  "jmrilans,"  the 
name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6) 
as  distinguished  fVom  the  Hellenizing  faction. 
They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  party  before 
the  Maccalwean  rising,  and  were  probably 
bound  by  some  peculiar  tow  to  the  uxtcmal 
observance  of  tbe  Law.    Ap. 

As'Bir.  L  Son  of  Koiab  (Ex.  vl  34 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  33).  — 2.  Sonof  Ebioaaph,  andafore- 
hther  of  Samuel  {)  Cbr.  vi.S3,37).  — 3.  Son 
of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  IT),  nnlesa  "Jecoaiah 
"le  CMitive"  be  the  true  rendering. 

AffBoe  or  As'bob,  a  seaport  of  the  Bomao 
pTDvinceof  Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Hysia.  it  was  sitoated  on  the  northern  shore 
of'^  tbe  gulf  of  Adrakittium,  and  was 
only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coaat 
of  Lesboa,  near  Methymna.'  A  good  Roman 
road,  connecting  tbe  towna  of  the  central  parts 
of  tbeproTince with  Alexandria Troaa  [Tboas], 
passed  through  Aasos,  the  distance  between  the 
two  latter  places  beinir  about  30  miles.  These 
geographical  points  illaatrale  St.  Paul's  rapid 
pa.i«u:e  throufrh  the  town  (Acts  xx.  13,  14). 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  hia 
voyage  fhim  Troas  to  Ciesarea  went  round 
Cape  Lectum,  while  be  took  the  much  shorter 
journey  by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  lo  join 
the  ship  without  difllcnity,  and  in  aufflcient 
time  for  her  to  anchor  olF  Hitylene  at  the  clos* 
of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left 
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Aflsne'ruSy  Tob.  xiv.  is.    [Arabueritb.] 

As'SUr.  1.  (Ezr.  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 ;  S 
Esd.  ii.  8 ;  5  Jud.  ii.  14,  v.  l,  vi.  1,  17,  rii.  20, 
24,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  S,  xy.  6,  xvi.  4.  [Asbhub  ; 
AsBYRiA.I  —  2.  1  £sd.  y.  31.    [Harhus.] 

AB83rria,A88h''tir.  wasa^reat  and  pow- 
erful country  lying  on  tne  Tigm  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
the  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11, 
&c.).  It  derived  its  name  apparently  from 
Asshur,  the  ton  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in 
later  times  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  as 
their  chief  god.  The  ooundaries  of  Assyria 
^£fered  matly  at  different  periods.  Probably 
in  the  earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
tract  of  low  country,  Jying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Ura£ially  its  limits  were 
extended,  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
prising the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  (lat.  87^  SCV)  upon  the  north,  and 
upon  the  soutJi  the  coundry  about  Baghdad 
(lat  33^  3(y).  Eastward  its  boundary  was  the 
high  range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of  Kur- 
distdn;  westward,  it  was,  according  to  the 
views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached 
the  Euphrates.  —  1.  General  character  of  the 
caunby.  On  the  N.  and  £.  the  high  mountain- 
chains  of  Armenia  and  KurdistiCn  are  succeed- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  limestone-hills  of  a  some- 
what arid  aspect,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  principal  ridges,  running  parallel  to  them, 
and  occasionallv  enclosing,  mtwcen  their  nor- 
thern or  nortn-eastem  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 
To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undu- 
lating zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some 
suddenness  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain, 
the  modem  district  of  EIrJezirdi,  This  vast 
flat,  which  extends  in  length  for  250  mUes,  is 
mterrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone-range. 
Above  and  below  this  barrier  is  an  immense 
)evel  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
scantily  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ti- 
cris,  but  abundantly  suppli^  on  the  left,  which 
bears  marks  of  having  wen  in  early  times  well 
cultivated  and  thickly  peopled  throughout 
All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ti- 
gris, rise  "grass-covered  heaps,  marking  the 
site  of  ancient  habitations"  which  serve  to 
mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  right  they  thickly  stnd  the 
entire  country.  — 2.  Provinces  of  Asayria. — 
The  classical  geographers  divided  Assyria  into 
a  number  of  rq^ons,  which  appear  to  be  chiefly 
named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Arbela ; 
CaJacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
(Gen.  X.  11 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis  from 
Apollonia ;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
bene,  however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  Zab  {Diab)  river  on 
whlcn  it  lay. — 3.  Ckitf cities,  —  The  chief  cit- 
ies of  Assyria  in  the  time  .of  its  greatness  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  following: — Nineven, 
which  is  marked  by  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul 
{NeU'Yunus  and  Kouyunjik) ;  Calah  or  Halah, 
now  Nimrttd;  Asshur,  now  Kileh  Sherghat; 
Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now  Khortnliad ;  Ar- 
bela, still  Arbil;  Opis  at  the  junction  of  the 
Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris ;  and  Sittace,  a  little 


further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place  sha  i./ 
not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. — 4.  hU 
tory  of  Assyria — original  peopling.  —  Scripture 
informs  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  firom 
Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11),  and  both  classical  tradi- 
tion and  the  monuments  of  the  country  agree 
in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus  (i.  7), 
Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  tbs  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  deriva- 
tion of  Assyria  from  Bab^rlon,  and  the  greater 
antiquity  and  superior  position  of  the  latter  m 
early  times,  are  shadowed  fordi  sufficiently. 
The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the  two 
countries  clearly  show  that  Babylonian  grea^ 
ness  and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  that  whUe  the  former  was  of  native  srowth, 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring 
country. — 5.  Date  t^ the  JbwndatUm  ef  theking- 
dom,JiM  a  cou>^,  A^yria  was -^eviden^ 
known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  Num. 
xxiv.  22,  24) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish 
history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem 
(about  B.C.  770).  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Assyrians  were  "  lords  of  Asia  "  for  520  years, 
till  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed,  B.C.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not 
very  greatly  anterior  to  b.c.  1228.  Beroens, 
who  made  the  empire  last  526  years  to  the 
reign  of  Pul,  must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this 
at  least  he  would  certainly  have  placed 


view 


the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th  centu- 
ry. This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
ffetermined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  — 
6.  Early  kings,  fiom  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  PuL  —  The  Mesopotamian  resean-hes 
have  rendered  it  apparent  that  the  original  teat 
of  government  was  not  at  Nineveh.  The  old- 
est Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this  place 
the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  resiaence 
of  the  earliest  kings.  The  kings  proved  to  have 
reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisible 
into  three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought 
to  have  covered  a  space  of  nearly  350  years, 
from  B.C.  1273  to  b.c.  930.  The  most  remark- 
able monarch  of  the  series  was  called  TigUth- 
pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  kinff  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  and  thus  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  The 
other  monarchs  of  the  KUeh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  The  later  kings  of 
the  series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ances- 
tors of  two  great  monarchs.  Sardanapalus  th? 
first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sar- 
danapalus of  the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Nimrvd 
(probably  the  Calah  of  Scripture),  where  he 
built  the  first  of  those  magnificent  palaces 
which  have  recently  been  exhumed  by  our 
countrymen.  His  son,  Shalmaneser  or  Shal- 
manulmr,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  con- 
queror. His  son  and  grandson  fbllowed  in  his 
steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  Thela^ 
ter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pal,  Phid,  or  Phaloch  [Pul.]  — 7.  The  kings 
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fvM  Put  to  Eaarkaddon,  —  Tbe  sncoession  of 
Uie  AisTTian  kings  from  Pol  almoBt  to  the  close 
of  the  onpire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merelT  bj  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  noords.    In  the  Sd  book  of  Kinsn  we 
find  the  names  of  Pol,  Tiglath-pileser,  Bhal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhwidon,  foUow- 
ing  one  another  in  rapid  sncoession  (S  K.  xy. 
19  and  29,  xTiL  3,  xnii  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in 
Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  *'  Saigon,  king  of 
Assyria "  (xx.  1),  who  is  a  contemporary  of 
ibe  prophet,  and  who  must  eridently  therefore 
betong  to  the  same  series.     The  inscriptions, 
by  showing  ns  that  Saigon  was  the  fittner  of 
Sennachenb,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and  give 
as  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the  8th 
sod  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(j)iobahly)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  II., 
bhalmaiieser   iL,  Saigon,    Sennacherib,   and 
Esarhaddon.  —  8.   Lower  Dyuuty.  —  It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  acoessicA  of 
Pal,  about  B.c.  770,  a  great  change  of  some 
kind  or  other  occurred  in  Assyria.    It  wai  only 
23  jrears  Uter,  that  the  Babylonians  consid^^jned 
their  Independence  to  have  commenced  (b.o. 
747).    Tradition  seems  to  show  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  there  must 
have  been  a  brei£  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings, 
and  pmfaably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture 
W4S  readr  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarehy, 
and  Tiguuh-pileaer  II.,  his  successor,  was  t&e 
f«>under  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower 
Kmpire. "  —  9.  Sitppoted  hn  <^  the  empire  at  this 
ferwd,  —  Many  wnters  of  repute  have  been  in- 
rlinod  to  accept   the  statement  of  Herodotus 
vith  respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
eramre  at  this  period.    It  is  evident,  however, 
bocn  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monuments, 
that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  domestic 
imlatbn  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    It  is 
pjain,  from  Scripture,  that   in   the  reigns  of 
Tiiclath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Saigon,  Sennach- 
erib, ana  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was  as  great  as 
1  any  former  era.    These  kings  all  warred 
soocessfnlly  in  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood ; 
some  attacked  'B^gyvt  (Is*  xx.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of   Bfodia  (2  K.  xvii.  6);   while 
another  has  aathority  ov<^  Babylon,  Susiana, 
and  Elymais  (2  K.  xvii.  24 ;  Esr.  iv.  9).    The 
Aasyrian  annaJa  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
complete  accordance  with  these  representations, 
and  the  statements  of  the  inscriptions  are  folly 
borne  out  bv  the  indications  of  greatness  to  be 
i^^ced  in  the  architectural  monuments.     On 
^▼ay  ground  it  seems  neoessaiy  to  conclude 
that  the  second  Aasyrian  kingdom  was  really 
fn«ater  and  more  glorious  than  the  first ;  that 
under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their 
ftiUttt  extent,  and  the  internal  mosperity  was 
at  the  highest.    Even  as  regards  Babylon,  the 
Assyrian  loss  was  not  permanent.    Sargon, 
^tnnacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  all  exercised  full 
aothoritv  over  that  oountiy.  — 10.  Sueeesaors 
•{  EaarhaiUm.  —By  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
I'^iihsddon  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Assyria 
"^  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy 
jna  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
In  Scripture  it  is  remarkable  Uiat  we  hear 
1<>thmg  of  Assyria  after  the  reign  of  Esarfaad- 
w?'  ""^  pro&ne  history  is  equally  silent  until 
tw  attacks  begin  which  brought  about  her 


downriin.  — II.  FaU  of  Astyria,-^- The  full  of 
Assyria,  long  previously  prophesied  by  Isaiab 
(x.  5-19),  was  eilected  by  the  growing  strength 
and  boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust 
Herodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh 
took  place  about  the  year  B.C.  633.  For  some 
time  Uieir  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  but  after  a 
while,  having  won  over  the  Babylonians  to 
their  side,  tMv  became  superior  to  the  Assjrri- 
ans  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or  a  little 
earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Media]. 
Saracus,  the  last  king  —  probably  the  grandson 
of  Esarhaddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  len^,  finding  resistance  vain, 
he  collected  his  wives  and  nis  treasures  in 
his  pidace,  and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire 
to  the  building,  perished  in  the  fiames. — 
12.  FvyUmeiUofwf^phBcy.  —  The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  2!ephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  As- 
syria were  probably  delivered  shoiily  before  the 
catastrophe*  Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.C.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  de- 
struction which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians 
(ch.  xxxi.).  In  accordance  with  Nahum's  an- 
nouncement (ill.  19)  wc  find  that  Assyria  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality. 
Once  only  was  revolt  attempted,  about  a  centu- 
ry after  the  Median  conquest,  but  it  fiuled  sig- 
nally, and  appears  never  to  have  been  repeated, 
the  Assyrians  remaining  thenceforth  submissive 
subjects' of  the  Persian  empire.  — 13.  General 
diaracter  of  the  empire,  — Like  all  the  early  mon- 
archies wnich  attained  to  any  great  extent,  it 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  king- 
doms. The  Assyrian  monarchs  bore  swa^  over 
a  number  of  pett^  kings  through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  These  native  prinoes 
were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of 
whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double 
tenure  of  homage  and  tribute.  Menahem 
(2  K.  XV.  19),  Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz 
(ibid.  xvi.  8),  Hezekiah  (ibid,  xviii.  4),  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1 1-13),  wen)  certain- 
ly in  this  position,  as  were  many  native  kings 
of  Babylon.  It  is  not  ^uito  certain  how  fer 
Assyria  required  a  religious  confomiity  ftom 
the-  subject  people.  Her  religion  watt  a  groiw 
and  complex  po^'theism,  comprising  the  wor- 
ship of  tnirteen  principal  and  numeromi  minor 
divinities,  at  the  head  of  all  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  in- 
scriptions appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  tne  Assyrians  establishfid  their  su- 
premacv,  they  set  up  **  the  laws  of  Asshur," 
and  *'  altars  to  the  Great  GoAs."  It  was  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  this  Assyrian  require- 
ment that  Ahaz,  on  his  return  ftt>m  Damascus, 
where  he  had  made  his  submission  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-16).  — 14.  Its  extent.  —  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to 
have  been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a 
fiuctuating  line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor 
extending  bevond  the  northern  fix)ntier  of  Ar- 
menia ;  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the  south,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  The  coun- 
tries included  within  these  limits  are  the  follow- 
ing:—  Susiana,  Chaldssa,  Babylonia,  Media. 
BCatiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopota- 
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mia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Idomiea.  Cyprus 
was  also  for  a  while  a  dependency  of  the  As- 
syrian kings,  and  they  may  perhaps  have  held 
at  one  time  certain  portions  of  Lower  Egypt  — 
1 5.  Civilization  of  the  Assyrians.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  heen  already  ob- 
served, was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylo- 
nians. They  were  a  Shemidc  race,  originally 
resident  in  Babylonia  (which  at  that  time  was 
Cushite),  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylo- 
nian inventions  and  discoveries,  who  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Ti&rris  and  established  in  the 
tract  immediately  below  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains a  separat e  and  distinct  nationality.  Their 
modes  of  writing  and  building,  the  form  and 
size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  orna- 
mentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  original 
seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshnr. 
Still,  as  their  civilization  developed,  it  became 
in  many  respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of 
home  growth.  Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  more 
peaceful  incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity, 
a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an  appearance  of  life, 
which  place  them  high  among  realistic  schools. 
The  aavanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in 
various  other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced 
alike  by  the  representations  on  the  sculptures 
and  by  the  remains  discovered  amon^  their 
buildings.  They  were  still,  however,  in  the 
most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  ruae  and  inartificial ;  their  reli- 
gion course  and  sensual ;  their  conduct  of  war 
cruel ;  even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  de- 
basing; they  had  served  their  purpose  when 
they  bad  prepared  the  East  for  centralized  gov- 
eruQient,  ana  been  God's  scourge  to  punish  the 
people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6) ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that  Aryan 
race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art,  was 
to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a  supenor  governmental  organization. 

As'taroth,  I)eut.  i.  4.    [Ashtaboth.] 

As'tarte.    [Ashtoreth.] 

As^tath,  1  Esd.  viii.  38.     [Azoad.]    Ap. 

Astronomy.    [Star.] 

Asty'ages,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  b.o. 
595-560,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1 ).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  with 
Deioces  ~  Ashdah  A,  the  emblem  of  the  Median 
power. 

Asup^'pim,  and  Hoiise  of,  l  Chr.  xxvi. 
15,  17,  literally  "house  of  the  gatherings." 
Some  understand  it  as  a  proper  name  of  cham- 
bers on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  Gesenius 
and  Bertheau  explain  it  of  certain  store-rooms, 
and  Furst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the  coun- 
cil-chambers in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliberations. 
The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25,  is 
rendered  "  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr. 

AByn'oritUfl,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted 
by  St  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  U). 

A'tad,  the  threshing-floor  of,  a  spot 


"beyond  Jordan,"  at  which  Joseph  nnd  his 
brethren,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron, 
made  their  seven  days'  "  great  and  very  sore 
mourning  "  over  the  oody  of  Jacob ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  are  told  it  acquired  from 
the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel-Mizraim 
(Gen.  1.  10,  II).  According  to  Jerome  it  was 
in  his  day  called  Bethgin  or  Bethacla  (Beth- 
Hogla).  Beth-Hogla  is  known  to  have  lain 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefore  on 
the  west  side  of  Jordan.     [Beth-Hogla.] 

At^arah,  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and  mother 
of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

Atar'gatis,  or  Derceto,  a  Syrian  goddess, 
represented  generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (comp.  Daooh).  Her 
most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her 
with  Aphrodite  Urania.  Lucian  compared  her 
with  Here,  though  he  allowed  that  she  com> 
bined  traits  of  other  deities.  Plutarch  says 
that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others 
as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  ana  natural  power 
which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for  all 
things  from  moisture."  This  last  view  is  prob- 
ably an  accurate  description  of  the  attrioutes 
of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form 
and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (2  Maor.  xii. 
26)  at  Kamion,  which  was  destroyed  by  Judas 
Maccabseus  (I  Mace.  v.  44).  The  name  is 
rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  nx>m  Srr.  TaryftOf 
an  opening.  Some  have  supposed'  that  Atar- 
gatis was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first 
As^rinn  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  appears 
in  Tigkah  or  Tigiath-pileser.     Ap. 

At'aroth.  l.  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
"land  of  Jazerand  land  of  Gilead"  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with  places 
which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E  of  the 
Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebd  AttarOs, 
a  connection  has  been  assumed  between  Ataroth 
and  that  mountain.  But  some  other  identifi- 
cation is  necessary.  —  2.  A  place  on  the 
(south?)  boundary  of  £])hraim  and  Manas^ 
seh  f  Josh.  xvi.  2,'?).  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Ataroth  is  o^  is  not  the  same  place  as, 
3.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -addae  on  tne  west 
border  of  Benjamin,  "near  the  'mountain' 
that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon"  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13).  In  the 
Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an  Atharoth 
in  Ephralm,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N.  of 
Sebaste ;  as  well  as  two  places  of  the  name  not 
far  from  Jerusalem. — 4.  "Ataroth,  the 
HOUSE  OF  JOAB,"  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  54). 

A'^ter.  !•  The  children  of  Ater  were 
among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45).  They  are  called  in  I 
Esd.  V.  28,  "the  sons  of  .Jatal."— 2.  The 
children  of  Ater  of  Hezbkiah  to  the  num- 
ber of  98  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ; 
Neh.  vii.  21 ),  and  were  among  the  heads  of  the 
people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiab 
(x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1  Esd.  r.  15  as 
Aterezias. 

Aterezi'as,  a  corruption  of  Ater  of  Hsz- 
EKiAH  (1  Esd.  y.  15).    Ap. 
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A'tliaoh*  on«  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  which  David  ana  his  men  flneqnented 
daring  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  ( 1 
Sam.  xzx.  30).  As  the  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  an 
error  of  die  transcriber  forEther,  a  town  in  the 
low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xy.  42).  In  the 
Vat.  LXX.  it  is  written  Nombe. 

Athai'ally  a  descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  re- 
turn firom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

Atliali'ally  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  8.  kingdom 
the  worship  of  Baal.  After  the  great  revolu- 
tion by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had  escaped 
kis  sword  (2  K.  xi.  1 ),  availing  herself  prob- 
ably of  her  position  as  King's  Mother  [Asa]  to 
perpetrate  the  crime.  From  the  slaughter  of 
ihe  royal  house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the 
yonnsest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his 
aunt  jehosheba,  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2 
Chr.  xxii.  II)  the  high-priest  (2  Clur.  xxiv.  6|. 
The  child  was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada  s 
tare,  and  concealed  in  the  Temple  for  six  years, 
during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned  over 
Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it  time  to 
prodnce  the  lawftil  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
the  boose  of  David,  which  had  been  so  strenuous- 
ly called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After 
communicating  his  design  to  five  "  captains  of 
hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  m  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash 
into  the  Temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the 
loldiers  of  the  g^uard.  It  was  customary  on 
the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part  of  them  to  do  duty 
at  the  palace,  while  two-thirds  restrained  the 
crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippers  who  thronged 
the  Temple.  On  the  day  fixM  for  the  outbreak 
there  was  to  be  no  chan^  in  the  arrangement 
at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor^ 
»hip  in  the  Temple,  should  form  any  suspicions 
from  missing  her  usual  giuird.  She  was  first 
lunsed  to  a  sense  of  her  danger  by  the  shouts 
and  music  which  accompanied  the  inauguration 
of  her  grandson,  and  hurried  into  the  Temple. 
She  arrived,  however,  too  late,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death  by  Jehoiada's  commands, 
without  the  precincts.  The  only  other  record- 
ed victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
rsvolntion  was  Bfattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  — 2. 
A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26).  — 3.  One 
of  the  Bene-Elam,  whose  son  Jeshaiah  with  70 
males  returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
from  Babjrlon  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

Athari'as,  a  corruption  of  thb  Tibsha- 
THA  (I  Esd.  V.  40).    Ap. 

^^Kft^^^^^i  natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii. 
«). 

Atheno'bius,  *'  the  king's  fnend,''  an  en- 
voy sent  by  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  to  Simon 
Ihe  Jewish  high-priest  (I  Mace.  xv.  28-36). 

AlhfgT^^  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  Orecian  learning  and  civilization 
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during  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  An  account  of  this  city  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St  Paul  visited 
it  in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears 
to  have  remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii. 
14-^34 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ).  During  his 
residence  he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse 
on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men  of  Athens  " 
(Acts  xvii.  22-31 ).  The  Agora  or  "  market," 
where  St.  Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopa- 
gus, the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum,  being  bounded 
by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E.  and  £.,  by  the 
Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  bv  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the 
Agora.  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian 
respecting  the  inq^uisitive  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians (xvii.  21 1  IS  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiauity.  Demosthenes  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going 
about  m  the  market,  and  asking  one  another, 
What  news  ?  The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon 
the  "  superstitious  "  character  of  the  Atheni- 
ans (xvii.  22)  is  in  like  manner  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Pausanias  says  that 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  other  states  in  the 
attention  which  they  paid  to  the  wor^ip  of  the 
gods  ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  m  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  Of  the  Christian  church,  founded 
bj  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  according  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
the  first  bishop.     IDiohysius.] 

Athlaif  one  or  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  the  exhortation  of 
Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He  is  called  Amathbis  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

Af  iphSy  I  Esd.  V.  32.     [Hatipha.]     Ap. 

Atonements  the  Day  of,  the  great  day 

of  national  humiliation,  and  the  only  one  com- 
manded in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.]  The 
mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically 
enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2G-d2.  — 11.  It  was 
kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is,  fh>m 
the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.] — IIL  The  ob- 
servances of  the  day,  as  described  in  the  law, 
were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people  as 
a  solemn  sabbath.  On  this  occasion  only  the 
high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his  person 
and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy  white 
linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  voung 
bullock  for  a  sin-ofibring  and  a  ram  for  a  bumt- 
ofTcring,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account 
'of  himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats 
for  a  sin-oflcring  with  a  ram  for  a  bumt-oficr- 
ing,  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, on  account  of  the  people.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  two  goats  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots  upon  them. 
On  one  lot  "  for  Jehovah  "  was  inscnbed,  and 
on  the  other  "  for  Azasd."  He  next  sacrificed 
the  young  bullock  as  a  sin-oflering  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with 
burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a 
handful  of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  moat 
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holy  place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upon 
the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy-seat  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  bis  fins^r  into 
the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  die 
mercy-seat  eastward.  The  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  "firJ^novah  "  bad  fallen  was  then  slain, 
and  the  high-priest  sprinkled  its  blood  before 
the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  that  of  the  bullock.  Going  out  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the  holy  place, 
sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  vic- 
tims on  the  altar  of  incense.  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be 
present  in  the  holjr  place.  The  purification  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place, 
being  thus  completed,  the  high-priest  laid  his 
han&  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on  which  the 
lot  **Jbr  AsBozd  **  had  fallen,  and  confessed  over 
it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat  was 
then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "a  land  not  innabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose.  The  high-priest  after 
this  returned  into  the  holy  place,  bathed  him- 
self again,  put  on  his  usual  garments  of  office, 
and  offered  the  two  rams  as  bumt-ofierinfips, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He 
also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
ofierings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  awav 
the  goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wasn 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  per- 
formed. The  accessory  bumt-offerines  men- 
tioned Num.  xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock, 
a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  —  IV . 
There  has  been  much  discussion  r^^arding  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing: —  I.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  goat  itself  This  view  has  been 
most  favored  by  the  old  interpreters.  They  in 
general  supposed  it  to  mean  me  ffoat  sent  aioo^, 
or  kt  bom.  But  the  application  of  Azasel  to 
the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  If  one  expression  is  to 
be  rendered /br  Jehovahf  it  would  seem  that  the 
other  must  be  for  Azazelf  with  the  preposition 
in  the  same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking 
Azazel  for  the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  make  sense  out  of  Iiev.  xvi.  10  ana  26. 
2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  3.  Others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely  take 
Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to  whom  the  goat 
was  sent,  (a)  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  the  coat,  (b)  But  others,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  simpler  raith,  have  regarded  him 
as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself  Spencer 
supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil.  Henestenbere  affirms  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  any  wing  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  goat  was 
sent  away  laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people, 
now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual 
enemy.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  satisficxl  with 
Hengstenberg's  mode  of  meeting  this  difficulty. 
4.  An  explanation  of  the  wora  which  seems 
less. objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, would  render  the  designation  of  the  lot 
"  Syr  compiete  sending  away."  —  V.  As  it  might 


be  supposed,  the  Talmud  ists  miserably  degrad- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  an  opportunihr  affi>rded 
them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  tneir  more 
heavy  offences.  Philo  regarded  the  day  in  a 
fiur  nobler  light.  He  speidcs  of  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  n^B^ard 
to  bodily  indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to 
our  minds  the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  ts 
appohit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  es- 
pecially distinguished  the  symbolical  expiation 
of  this  day  fh)m  that  of  the  other  services  of 
the  law,  was  its  broad  and  national  character, 
with  perhaps  a  deeper  reference  to  the  sin  whidi 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites  of  the  day, 
three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinctive 
character.  1 .  The  white  garments  of  the  high- 
priest  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat  The  writer  oV  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.  The  high-priest 
himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dreMed 
in  white  ^rments,  was  the  best  outward  type 
which  a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own 
person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to 
purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them  from 
their  sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
scapegoat,  we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us, 
ana  we  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil 
Spirit,  some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was 
a  sort  of  bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser 
of  men.  Spencer  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked;  while  Hcngstenoerg 
considers  it  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Some 
few  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into 
the  wilderness  to  sufler  there  vicariously  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to  signify 
the  canning  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  If  we  keep  in  view 
that  the  two  goatb-  are  spoken  of  as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  siu-ofiering,  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  seeing  that  they  form  togeth- 
er but  one  symbolical  expression.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office  and  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  regard- 
ing each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed 
that  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his 
resurrection.  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and 
perhaps  a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain 
poat  as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giv- 
ing up  its  own  liffe  for  others  "  to  Jehovah,"  in 
accordance  with  the  re()uirements  of  the  Divine 
law ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of 
sin  "  for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  infiuence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice. 

At'rothy  a  city  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that 
following  it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish  this  place 
from  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighhorhood. 

At^tai.  1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerah- 
meelite  ^through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Jarlw,  his  Egyptian  dave 
(1  Chr.  ii.  35.  36).  His  grandson  Zabad  was 
one  of  David  s  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  — 
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2.  One  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  cap- 
caiu  of  the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the 
dme  of  its  OTerflow,  and  joined  David  in  the 
wildemess  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  —  8.  Second  son 
of  King  Behohoam  by  Maachah  the  daughter 
«f  Absalom  (S  Chr.  zi.  20). 

Attali'a,  a  eoast-town  of  Pamphylia,  men- 
tioaed  (Acts  xiv.  25)  as  the  place  irom  which 
Paoland  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to 
Aatioch  from  their  missionarj  journey  into 
the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  built 
by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its  remains 
are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
Leake  fixes  Attalia  at  AdaUa,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  Duden  Su  the  ancient 
Catanrhactes. 

Af  talos,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
j^amns  who  reigned  respectively  b.c.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphns),  138-133  (Philometor). 
It  b  nnoertain  whether  the  letters  sent  from 
Rome  in  imvor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attains  IT.  or  Attains  III.,  as 
their  date  fidls  in  b.c.  139-8  [Lucius],  about 
the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 

Atthara'^teSy  l  Esd.  ix.  49,  a  corruption 
of  '<  The  Tirshatha.''    [Atharias.]    Ap. 

Au'giay  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or  Bar- 
lillai,  according  to  I  Esd.  y.  38,  whose  descend- 
ants by  Addus  were  among  the  priests  whose 
genealogy  could  not  be  snlMtantiated  after  the 
reCam  Irom  Babylon.  The  name  does  not 
oocnr  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

AngUS^tUB  Cad'sar,  the  first  Roman  em- 
peror. Daring  his  reign  Christ  was  bom  ( Luke 
iL  1  C).  He  was  bom  a.u.g.  691,  b.c.  63.  BQs 
fiuher  was  Cains  Octavins;  his  mother  Atia, 
danshter  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cassar. 
He  Dore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  Caius 
CJctavius.  He  was  principally  educated  by  his 
great-ancle  Jnlins  CsBsar,  and  was  made  his 
heir.  After  his  mimier,  the  youn^  Octarins, 
then  Cains  Julius  Cssar  Octayianns,  was 
taken  into  the  TriumWrate  with  Antonr  and 
Lepdus,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
dinded  the  empire  with  Antony.  The  struggle 
for  the  snpreme  power  was  terminal  in  fiiTor 
of  OctaTianns  by  the  battle  of  Actinm,  b.c.  31. 
On  this  Tictory,  he  was  saluted  Imperator  by 
the  senate,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  Au- 
gustus (B.C.  27).  The  first  link  binding  him 
to  N.  T.  hlstonr  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after 
the  battle  of  A^um.  That  prince,  who  had 
espoused  Antony's  side,  found  himself  par- 
dfxied,  taken  into  fttror  and  confirmed,  nay 
even  increased  in  his  power.  After  Herod's 
death  in  a-d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  his  d^ng  directions, 
among  his  sons.  Angnstns  died  at  Nola  in 
Campania,  Aug.  19,  a.u.c.  767,  a.d.  14,  in  his 
76thjrear;  but  long  before  his  death  he  had 
Miociitiid  'nberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 
AnglUtllfl^  Band  (Acts  xxvii.  1).    [Ab- 

MT.) 

Alira'niUly  leader  of  a  not  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Mace.  IV.  40).    Ap. 

Ante^aSy  name  of  a  Levite  (1  Esd  ix.  48). 
[BoDi/AH.]    Ap. 

A'ya^  a  place  in  the  Empire  of  Assyria, 
apaaivtttlT  tne  aaaie  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xviL  24). 


Av'araily  the  surname  of  Eleazar,  brother 
of  Judas  MaccabsBus  (1  Maoc.  ii.  5).  Two  dis- 
tinct derivations  from  the  Arabic  have  been 
pro])OBed  for  it;  both,  however,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  feat  of  killii^  the  roval  elepnant 
in  the  battle  of  Bethzachanas,  by  which  Eteazar 
met  his  death  ( 1  Mace.  vi.  43-46).  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  cisdled  Sa varan,  which  is  appar- 
ently an  erroneous  reading,  as  Josephus  twice 
calls  him  Auran  {Ant.  xii.  6  §  1,  9  §  4).    Ap. 

AVen.  1.  The  "plain  of  Aven"  is  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his  denunciation  of 
Syria  and  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Palestine. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty.  —  2. 
In  Hos.  X.  8,  **  the  high  places  of  Aven,"  the 
word  is  clearly  an  abbreviation  of  Beth-aven, 
that  is  Bethel  (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.).  —  3.  In 
this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17,  the 
letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given 
as  On,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt    [Ow.] 

A'yim.  A^vims,  or  AMtes,  Heb.  the 

Avvim, — 1.  A  people  among  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  fh)m  the 
Desert.  The  only  notice  of  them  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  primeval  history  preserved  in 
Dent  it  23.  Here  we  see  them  dwelling  in 
the  villages  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Shefelah,  or 
great  western  lowland,  "  as  far  as  Gaza."  In 
these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  ''the  Caphtorim 
which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who 
after  "destroying"  them  "and  dwelling  in 
their  stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them 
« further  north.  jPossibly  a  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  town  "  Avim "  (or 
"the  Awim'M,  which  occurs  among  the  cities 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified 
the  Awim  with  the  Hivites,  and  also  that  the 
town  of  ha-Awim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with 
xviii.  22-27). — 2.  The  people  of  Awa, 
among  the  colonists  who  were  sent  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the  debopnlated 
cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  Th«y  were 
idolaters,  worslupping  gods  called  Nibbaz  and 
Tartak.    [Ava.J 

A'Viih,  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bed^d,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  The 
name  m^  be  compared  with  el^Ghowathdi,  a 
"  chain  of  low  hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckhardt 
as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  of  KearJe  in 
Moab. 

Awl,  a  tool  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
ancient  form.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  the 
slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Dent.  xv.  17). 

Axe.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered 
"  ak  "  in  the  A.  V.  —  1 .  Garzen,  fh)m  a  root 
signifying  "to  cut  or  sever,"  as  "hatchet," 
from  "  hack,"  corresponds  to  the  Lat  seram. 
It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34), 
fiistened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise,  upon  a 
handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  off  (T)eut. 
xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  for  felling 
trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shapi^  tha 
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irood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern 
adze  (1  K.  ri.  7).  —  2.  Chenb,  which  is  uBuallj 
translated  "sword/'  is  used  of  other  catting 
instraments,  as  a  "knife"  (Josh.  y.  2)  or 
raior  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a  tool  for  hewing  or  dress- 
ing stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  onoe  rendered 
"axe''  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  a 
weapon  for  destroying  boildings,  a  pick-axe.  — 
3.  CassJdl  occurs  but  once  (rs.  Ixxiv.  6),  and 
is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22.-4.  Magzerah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and,  5. 
Megerah  (I  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Rabbah.  The 
latter  word  is  properly  "a  saw,"  and  is  ap- 
parently an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the 
former.  —  6.  Jila'dtadd,  rendered  "  ax  "  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an 
instrument  employed  both  by  the  iron-smith 
and  the  carpenter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
curved  knife  or  bill,  smaller  than,  7.  Karddm, 
which  was  a  Ifu^  uce  used  for  felling  trees 
(Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have 
an  etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the 
idea  of  cuttmg  being  that  which  is  expressed 
by  their  roots.  —  The  "battle-ax"  {moppets, 
Jer.  li.  20)  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates, 
a  heavy  mace  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his 
surname  to  Charles  Martd, 

As'ael »  AsAHEL  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  14).    Ap. 

Aasfldlus,  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras : 
the  name  is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).    Ap. 

A'^zal,  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zech.  xiv. 
V  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
ravine  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  will  extend 
when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Sev- 
eral commentators  agree  with  Jerome  in  taking 
Azal  as  an  appellative. 

Asali^ah,  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Azani'^ahy  the  father  or  immediate  ancestor 
of  Jeshua  the  Iicvite  in  the  time  of  Ndhemiah 
(Neh.  X.  9). 

Aza^phioily  l  Esd.  v.  33.  Possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  SOPHERETR.     Ap. 

Az'ara,  one  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple  " 
(1  Esd.  V.  31 ).  No  corresponding  name  can  be 
traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra.    Ap. 

Asa'raely  a  Levite-musician  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Aza'reel.  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  Da- 
vid in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). — 
2.  A  Lcvite-musician  of  the  family  of  Heman 
in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18:  called 
UzziEL  in  xxv.  4. — 3.  Son  of  Jcroham,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when  David  num- 
oered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). — 4.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreig^ 
wife  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41 ) : 
apparently  the  same  as  Esril  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
—  6.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maasiai,  or  Ama- 
shu,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  nom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13,  comp.  1  Chr. 
ix.  12). 

Azari^ahy  a  common  name  in  Hebrew  and 
especiallv  in  the  families  of  the  priests  of  the 
line  of  Elbazar,  whose  name  has  precisely  the 
meaning  as  Azariah.    It  is  nearly  iden- 


tical, and  is  often  confounded  with  Ezra  as  well 
as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The  principal 
persons  who  bore  this  name  were :  -^  1.  Son  o< 
Ahimaaz  (I  Chr.  vi.  9).  Ue  appoirs,  firom  1  K. 
iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his  grand&ther, 
in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok.  [Ahi- 
maaz.] To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Ararifth  the  son  ot 
Johanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10, 
"  He  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahimaaz.  —  2.  A  chief  officer  ot 
Solomon's,  the  son  of  Natlian,  perhaps  David  >( 
flprandson  (1  K.  iv.  5).  —  3.  Tenth  king  of 
Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8, 17, 23, 27 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 
— 4.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zcmh. 
where,  perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probablf 
reading  (1  Cnr.  ii.  8).  —  6.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the 
family  of  the  Jerahmoelites,  and  descended  from 
Jarha  the  f^gyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  (I  Chr.  ii. 
38,  39).  He  was  probably  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  mentioned 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  there  called  the  son  of 
Obed.    This  fact  assigns  the  compilation  of  the 

Siuealosy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reigii  of 
ezekiah. — 6.  The  son  of  Johanan  (1  Chr.  vi. 
10).  He  must  have  been  high-priest  in  the 
reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we  know  hia  son 
Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat.  the 
son  of  Asa.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Jos^-- 
phus's  list  of  the  high-priests. — 7.  Another 
Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah,  in  Josiah 's 
reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13, 14.  It  seems 
likely  that  he  may  have  been  inserted  to  assimi- 
late the  genealogy  to  that  of  Ezra  vii.  1.  —  8. 
Son  of  Zephanian,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestoi 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  36).  Ar>- 
parently  the  same  as  Uzziah  in  ver.  24.  —  6. 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 ),  called 
simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable  pro- 
phet m  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  hi^h- 
Sriest,  and  of  Hanani  the  seer. — 10.  Son  of 
ehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). — 
U.  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother 
of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xzi.  2).  — 12.  In  2 
Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for 
Ahaziah. — 13.  Son  of  Jeroham,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 14.  The  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  whose  name, 
pemans  from  this  circumstance,  is  often  cor- 
ruptea  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7, 
8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life 
is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  17-20. 
When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his  gre^t  pros- 
perity and  power,  "transgressed  against  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  mccnse," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of 
his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  witli- 
stood  him.  Azariah  was  contemporary  wit}) 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joe], 
and  doubtless  witnessed  the  great  earthquake 
in  Uzziah's  reign  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  — 
16.  Son  of  Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Ephraim  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Clur.  xxriii. 
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12),  who  sent  back  the  captives  and  spoil  that 
were  taken  in  the  inyasion  of  Jndah  by  rekah.  — 
10.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Joel  in  the  rei^  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  —17.  A  Merarite, 
wn  of  Jehalelel«  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  con- 
temporary with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2 
Chr.  zxiz.  12).— 18.  The  hifi^h-priest  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13).  He 
appears  to  hare  cooperated  zealously  with  the 
king  in  that  thorough  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  restoration  of  tne  temple-services  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  reig^.  He 
racoeeded  UrijiUi,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz. — 19.  Son  of  Maaseiah,  who 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
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rime  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24).  — 20. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  children  of  the  prov- 
ince who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  Elsewhere  called  Serai  ah 
(Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacharias  (1  Esd.  v.  8).— 21. 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  in- 
stroctins  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Az arias  in  I  Esd. 
ix.  43. — 22.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed 
the  aovenant  with  Nehemiui  (Neh.  x.  2),  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Azariah  who  as- 
sisted in  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  (Neh. 
xii.  33).  —  23.  Jer.  xliii.  2  (Jezaniah).  — 24. 
The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6,  7, 
II,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  se«d- 
royal  of  Judah. 

Asari'as.  1.  (l  Esd.  ix.  21)»Uzziah, 
Ezr.  X.  21.— 2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43)  =  Urijah,  Neh. 
viii.  4. — 3.  (I  Esd.  ix.  48)  »  Azariah,  Neh. 
viii.  7. — A.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
EkL  i.  1 ),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezerias. 
— 5.  Name  assumed  by  the  angel  Raphael 
(Tob.  ▼.  12,  vi.  6, 13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2).  -6.  A  cap- 
tain in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabsus  ( 1  Mace. 
T  18,  56,  60). 

A'sas,  a  Benbenite,  father  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
v.  8). 

Aaasi'all.  1.  A  Levite-musician  in  the 
reign  of  David,  appointed  to  play  the  harp  in 
the  serrioe  which  attended  the  procession  by 
which  the  ark  was  brought  up  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  (I  Chr.  xv.  21).— 2.  The  father 
of  Hoahea,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when 
David  nnmbered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 
— 3.  CKie  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
imted  thinj^  in  the  Temple  under  Ck>noniah 
and  Shtmei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AstMls'areihf  king  of  the  Assyrians,  prob- 
tbly  a  cormption  of  Esiurhaddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69; 
fompu  Ezr.  iv.  2).    Ap. 

AjE^ukf  father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the 
prince  of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

As'akall^  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
riilages,  Ijrin^  in  the  Shefblah  or  rich  agricul- 
tural i^aiD.  It  is  most  clearlv  defined  as  being 
near  Shochoh  [Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  xrii.  1). 
•Foshna's  parsnit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the 
hatde  of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh. 
X.  10,  11).  Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Goliath  was  kflled  (I  Sam.  xrii.  1).  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still 
standing  at  the  time  or  the  Babylonian  inva- 
sion (Jer.  zxziT.  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one 
f 'f  t?ie  places  re-oocnpied  by  the  Jews  after  their 


return  from  captirity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  The  posi- 
tion of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognizea. 

A'zely  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  37, 
38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'sem,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 

iJosh.  XV.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 
xix.  3).    Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem. 

Asephu^rith,  or  more  properly  Arsiphu- 
rith,  a  name  which  in  the  LiXX.  of  I  Esd.  v. 
16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18, 
and  of  Hariph  in  Neh.  rii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrin^ton  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  names  corrupted  bv  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers.  The  second  syllable 
in  this  case  probablv  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  uncial  £  with  £. 

Ase'tas.  The  name  of  a  family  which 
returned  with  Zorobabel  according  to  I  Esd.  v. 
15,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
'Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

Az'gad.  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the 
number  of  1,222  (2,322  according  to  Neh.  vii. 
17)  were  among  the  laymen  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment 
of  110,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  accom- 
panied Ezra  In  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  riii. 
12).  With  the  other  heads  of  the  people  they 
joined  in  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  15).  The  name  appears  as  Sadab  in  1  Esd. 
V.  13,  and  the  number  of  the  family  is  there 
given  3,222.    In  1  Esd.  viii.  ^^,  it  is  written 

ASTATH. 

Azi%  a  "servant  of  the  tsniple"  (1  Esd. 
V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza.    Ap. 

Azi'ei  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  K^ias. 

A'ziel,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The 
name  is  a  shortened  form  of  Jaaziel  in  ver.  18. 

Az^iza,  a  lavmati  of  the  family  of  Zattu, 
who  hod  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27) :  called  Sardeus 
in  I  Esd.  IX.  28. 

AsmaVeth.  1.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  probably  a  Benja- 
mite.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Mephibosheth,  or 
Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42).  — 3.  The 
father  of  Jeziel  and  Pelet,  two  of  the  .skilled 
Benjamite  slingers  and  archers  who  joined 
Darid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  passage  "  sons  of  Azmaveth  "  mav  denote 
natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. — 4.  Over- 
seer of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  25). 

AzmaVeihf  a  place  to  all  appearance  in 
Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bene-Azmawih  returned 
fVom  the  captivitv  with  Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
The  "sons  of  the  singers"  seemed  to  have 
settled  round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).  The  name 
elsewhere  occurs  as  Bbth-Azmaveth. 

Az'mon.  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near 
the  torrent  of  Egypt  ( Wadi  d'Arish)  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Az'noth-tal^or,  the  ears  (t.e.  possibly  the 
summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
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the  boundaiy  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  The 
town,  if  town  it  be,  has  hitherto  escaped  recog^ 
nition. 

A'zor,  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  line  of  onr 
Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  U). 

AZO'tUS.      [ASHDOD.I 

Azo'tUSy  Mount.  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Jndas  Maocabeos  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  arm^,  and  parsned  them  to 
Mount  Azotns  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  1 5) .  Josephus  calls 
it  Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS., 
which  Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of 
Birzeit,  under  the  form  Atara,  ti^e  PhUistine 
Ashdod  being  out  of  the  Question. 

Az'rieL  1.  The  head  of  a  house  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  bevond  Jordan,  a  man 
of  renown  (I  Chr.  t.  24)/— 2.  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19) : 
called  UzziEL  in  two  Heb.  MSS.,  and  appsjr- 
ently  in  the  LXX.  —  8.  The  father  of  Serajah, 
an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Az'rikam.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zembbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royid  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  23).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and 
descendant  of  Sanl  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 
— 3.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  14 ; 
Neh.  xi.  15). — 4.  GoTemor  of  the  house,  or 
prefect  of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was 
slain  by  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  southern  lungdom  by 
Fekah  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

Az'ubah.  L.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hez- 
ron  (I  Chr.  ii.  18, 19).  — 2.  Mother  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (I  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'zUTy  properly  Az'ztir.  L  A  Benjamite 
of  Gibeon,  and  father  of  Hananiah  the  felse 
prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).  Hitzig  suggests  that 
ne  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gibcx>n  was  one 
of  the  priestly  cities.  —  2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezckiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (£z.  xi.  1 ). 

Azu'raily  the  sons  of  Aznran  are  enume- 
rated in  1  Esd.  V.  15  among  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiui.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tical with  Azznr  in  Neh.  x.  17.    Ap. 

Az'zah.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city, 
Gaza  (Dent.  ii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20). 
[Gaza.] 

Az'zan,  the  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  who  representea  his  tribe  in 
the  division  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
26). 

Az'zur,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  die  covenant  with  Nehemiain  (Neh.  x. 
17).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  family, 
and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
represented  by  Azub. 


B. 


Ba^'aL  1.  A  Reubenite,  whose  son  or  de- 
scendant Beerah  was  carried  off  by  the  invading 
army  of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  ( 1  Chr. 
V.  5).  —  2.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 


of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah ;  brother  of 
Kish,  and  grandfether  of  Sanl  (I  Chr.  viiL  30, 
ix.  36). 

Ba'al,  the  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations,  ais  Ashto- 
RETH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity.  Both 
names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in  the 
plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  statues  of  the  divinities,  but  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  divinities  them- 
selves. The  plural  Baalim  is  found  frequent- 
ly alone  (Ju^.  ii.  11,  X.  10;  1  K.  xviu.  18; 
Jer.  ix.  14  ;  Hos.  ii.  17),  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  Ashtoreth  ( Judg.  x.  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4) 
and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
"  the  groves"  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3). 
The  word  is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noan  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  having  the  meaning  Lard, 
not  so  much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  RiHer  as 
of  Master,  Owner,  Poeaenor.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  veir  high  andquitv  of  the  worship 
of  Baal.  We  nnd  it  established  amongst  the 
Moabites  and  dieir  allies  the  Midianites  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41 ),  and  through 
these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  the 
worship  of  this  god  under  the  particular  form 
of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  8-18 ;  Dent.  iv.  3). 
Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  in- 
stance, the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Juo]^.  ii.  10-13),  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  penod  during  which  Gid- 
eon was  judge  (Judg.  vi.  25,  &c.,  viii.  S3),  this 
form  of  idolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
them  up  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10; 
1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke  the  people  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  Baalim.  In  the  times 
of  the  kings  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  t&e 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33,  xviii.  19,  22).  And 
though  this  idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  X.  28)  it  appears  never  to  have  l)een 
permanently  abolished  among  them  (2  K.  xvii. 
16).  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-wor^ 
ship  extensively  prevailed.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Ahaziah  and  the  subsequent  usurpa- 
tion of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  comp.  xi.  18),  as  it  was 
subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.xvi.3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3).  The 
worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  nim  (I  K 
xvi.  32 ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were  set  np 
(2  K.  X.  26) ;  his  altars  were  very  nnmeroai 
(Jer.  xi.  13),  were  erected  particularly  on  loftr 
eminences  (l  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  tbe  roofs  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  in 
great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  and  of  varions 
classes  (2  K.  x.  19) ;  the  worshippers  appear  to 
have  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x. 
22) ;  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning  in- 
cense (Jer.  vii.  9),  and  offering  bnmt«acrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victiniR 
(Jer.  xix.  5 ) .  The  officiating  priests  danced  with 
frantic  shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  to  excite  the  attention  and 
compassion  of  the  god  (I  K.  xviii.  26-28)- 
Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
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tliuiallj  find  traoea  of  the  worship  of  this  god ; 
nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian 
Bel  (Is.  xlri.  I )  or  Belus,  as  essentially  identi- 
cal with  Baal,  though  perhaps  under  some 
modified  form.  The  same  perplexity  occurs 
respecting  the  connection  of  tnis  eod  wiUi  the 
hearenly  Dodies,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in 
regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Crenzer  and  Movers  de- 
clare Baal  to  be  the  Snn-fod;  on  the  other 
band,  the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with 
Zens,  trv  Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  tnat  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as 
w«U  as  of  Ashtoreth,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
Tiried  at  diflferent  times  and  in  diflbrent  lo^di- 
ties.  Among  the  compounds  of  Baal  which 
I^Mar  in  the  O.  T.  are :  —  1.  Ba'al>bb^bith. 
TwB  fijfm  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at  Shechem 
br  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  Tiii.  3S,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Covoiant-Baal,  the  god  who  comes  into  cov- 
enant with  the  worshippers.  —  2.  Ba'al-zb^- 
BUB,  worshipped  at  Euron  (S  K.  i.  2, 3,  16). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  Baal  or  Lord  of 
the  fy,  Similariy  the  Greeks  gbre  the  epithet 
Aoomyios  (from  myui "  a  fly  'M  to  Zens,  and 
Puny  speaks  of  a  Flv-^od  Myiodu.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  m  the  well-known  form 
Bbblzbbub.  —  3.  Ba'al-ha'nan.  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xzxvL  38, 39 ;  I  Chr.  i.  49, 50|.  2.  The 
name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  nad  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  olive  and  sycamore  planta- 
tions ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town 
of  Gedftrah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (I  Chr. 
ii.  S'.;,  and  from  his  name  we  may  coniecture 
that  he  was  of  Canaanitish  origin.  — 4.  Ba'ai^ 
pk'ob.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship 
was  connected  with  lioentions  rites.  Baal- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
&theri  with  Priapns. 

Ba'^alf  geographical.  This  word  occurs  as 
the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine.  It  never  seems  to  have  become 
a  naturalized  Hebrew  word;  and  such  places 
called  by  this  name  or  its  compounds  as  can  be 
identified,  were  either  near  Phoenicia,  or  in 
]HOximity  to  some  other  acknowledged  seat 
of  heathen  wonhip.  The  places  in  the  names 
of  which  Baal  forms  apart  are  as  follows :  — 
1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  onlv  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  A,  and  which  forms  the  paralldf  list 
in  Joah.  xix.,  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baauith-Bbbb.  —  2.  Ba'alah.  (a.)  An- 
other name  for  Kibjath-Jbabim,  or  Kibjath- 
Baal»  the  well-known  town,  now  KwriH  d- 
Bmab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 
1  Clir.  xiii.  6.  In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called 
Moont  Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14, 
Kiijath-Baal.  It  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were 
tiie  eariier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In 2  Sam. vi. 2,  the nameoocurs slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Judah.''  (6.)  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix. 
3  is  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (I 
Chr.  iv.  29)  Biuiah.  — 8.  Ba'alath,  a  town 
of  Dan  najoed  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  — 4. 
Ba'alatr-bb^bb  «■  Baal  1 ,  a  town  among  those 


in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to  SimeoB« 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ramath-Mbobb 
or  **  the  height  of  the  South"  Mosh.  xix.  8).— - 
6 .  Ba'altO  AD,  used  to  denote  tne  most  northern 

I  Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps  north-western 
xiii.  5),  point  to  wnich  Joshua's  victories  ex- 
tended. It  was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuaiy  of  Baal  under  tlie 
aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.V  No  trace  of 
its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  conjecture 
of  Schwars  is,  that  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  Baal{»d  is  Baniaa,  [Cjbsabba  ^i- 
Lippi.]  — 6.  Ba'al-ha'moh,  a  place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  ffreat  ex- 
tent (Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clew 
to  its  situation  is  tbD  mention  in  Judith  viu.  8, 
of  a  Belamon  or  Balamon  (A.  V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim ;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samiuria.  —  7. 
Ba^al-ha'^zob,  a  place  " '  by '  Ephraim,"  where 
Absalom  appears  to  have  had  a  sheep-fium,  and 
where  Amnon  was  murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  28). 
—  8.  MouvT  Ba^ai/-hbb'moh  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
and  simply  Baal-hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  28).  This 
is  usuallv  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from 
Mount  dermon ;  but  we  know  that  this  moun- 
tain had  at  least  three  names  (Dent.  iii.  9),  and 
Baal-hermon  ma^  have  been  a  fourth  in  use 
among  the  Phcenician  worshippers  of  Baal.  — 
9.  Ba^al-mb^on,  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
built  by  the  Reubenites  ^Num.  xxxii.  88),  and 
to  which  they  "  gave  Otner  names."  It  also 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekid  it  was  Moabile, 
one  of  the  cities  which  were  the  "gloiy  of  the 
country "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  called  Balmano,  9 
miles  distant  from  Hcshbon,  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha.  — 10.  Ba^al-pbil^- 
AZiM,  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  die 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images  (2  Sam.  v.  20;  I  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The 
place  and  the  cirenmstance  appear  to  be  again 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  vuled 
MovoA  P.  —  XL  Ba^al-8hali^8ha,  a  place 
named  only  in  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  for 
from  Gilgal  (comp.  ver.  S%),  it  was  possibly 
situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land,''  of  the  same 
name.  [Shalisha.] — 12.  Ba'aI/^a'^iab,  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  83,  as  near 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  it&mAr) 
of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in 
the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to.  — 13. 
Ba'al-zb^phon,  a  place  in  Egypt  near  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sm  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 
9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  die  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  route  of  the  Isrselites,  we  place 
Baal-iephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gnlf 
of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  that 
time  was  about  80  or  40  miles  northward  of  the 
present  head. 
Ba^alah.  [Baal,  No.  2.1 
Ba^'alath.    [Baal,  Nos.  8, 4.1 

Ba^ale  of  Judah.    [Baal,  »b.  2, «.] 

Ba'alim.    [Baal.] 

Ba^'aliSy  king  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebneliad- 
nezzar  (Jer.  xl.  14). 

Banana.  L  ThesonofAhilud,  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  Jenreel  and  the  north  of 
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the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  — 2.  Father 
of  Zadok,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4). — 
8. »  Baamah,  4  (1  Esd.  v.  8 ;  see  £zr.  ii.  2). 

Ba'anah.  L  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  who  with  his  brother  Rechab  murdered 
Ish-bosheth.  For  this  thej  were  killed  by 
David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung  up  over 
the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,9).  —  2. 
A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Ueled,  one 
of  David's  mighw  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  30). — 3.  Accurately  Baana,  son  of 
Hushiu,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Asher  (I  K.  iv.  16). — 4.  A  man  who  accom- 
panied Zorobabel  on  his  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).  Possibly  the 
same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x,  27.    [Ba- 

ANA,  3.] 

Ba'ara,  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

Baasei'ahy  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of 
the  fore£Bithers  ofAaafh  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
40(251). 

Ba  aaha.  b.c.  1)53-931,  third  sovereign  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  founder 
of  its  second  dynasty.  He  was  son  of  Ahijah 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  conspired  against 
King  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was 
besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon  (I 
K.  XV.  27),  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin  (1  K. 
xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  reipn  that  he  made  war  on  Asa,  and  began 
to  fortify  Ramah.  He  was  defeated  by  the  un- 
expected alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  I.  of 
Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he 
had  made  his  capital  (1  K,  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 

^al>el»  Bab'yIon,  is  property  the  capital 
':ity  of  the  country,  which  is  called  in  Genesis 
Skinetr,  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldcea, 
or  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans.  The  architect- 
ural remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental 
records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first 
the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
/mportanoe.  Erech,  Ur,  and  ElkuoTf  appear  to 
have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Bid>yIon,  and 
were  capital  cities  when  Ba6i7  was  a  provincial 
villa^  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldnan  power 
was  m  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf; 
thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government 
moved  in  Uie  same  direction,  being  finally  fixed 
\t  Babylon,  perhaps  not  earlier  tlutn  b.c.  1700. 
*-I.  Topography  of  Babylon  —  Ancient  deacrip- 
turns  of  the  city.  —  "the  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  wri- 
ters are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the 
works  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  According 
to  the  former,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square, 
enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the 
extern  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four 
litories  high,  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    In  each 


division  of  the  town  there  was  a  fortress  or 
stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  The  two  portions  of  the  cit^  were  unit- 
ed by  a  bridge,  composed  of  a  senes  of  stone 
piers  with  movable  platforms  of  wood  stretch- 
ing fiY>m  one  pier  to  another.  Accoiding  to 
Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but 
360stades  —  which  is  a  little  under  42  miles. 
It  lay,  he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a 
stone  bridge  five  stades  (above  1,000  yards)  long, 
and  30  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by 
Herodotus.  At  either  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the  eastern  city 
being  the  more  map^nificent  of  the  two.  The 
two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by  the  bridge, 
but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  Ctesias'  ac- 
count of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  In  examining  the  truth  of  these  de- 
scriptions, we  shall  most  conveniently  com- 
mence from  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.  All 
the  ancient  writers  appear  to  agree  in  the 
fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more  or  less 
inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Baby  Ion. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  ciit-uit 
they  difier.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Pliny  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  385,  of  Q.  Cur- 
tius  368,  of  Clitarchus  365,  and  of  Ctesias  360 
stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measunments,  except  in  tlic  first  of 
the  numbers.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is 
that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which 
could  be  traced  m  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herod- 
otus' inner  wall,  which  may  have  alone  re- 
mained in  their  day.  Taking  the  lowest  esti* 
mate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of 
above  100  square  miles ;  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  London  !  It  is  evident  that  this  vast 
space  cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with 
houses.    Diodorus  confesses  that  but  a  small 

Sart  of  the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own 
ay,  and  Q.  Curtius  says  that  as  much  as  nine- 
ten^s  consisted,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
times,  of  gardens,  parks,  paradises,  fields,  and 
orchards.  With  regard  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  tlie  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much 
dificrence  of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 
cubits,  or  337i  feet;  Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or 
300  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal  feet; 
Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  We  are  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses;  and,  sur- 
prising as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  enclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which  have 
well  been  termed  "  artificial  mountains,"  being 
nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ! 
The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following :  —  Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet ;  Plinv  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  /eet;  and  Strabo,  32  feet 
The  latter  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner 
wall,  which  was  of  less  thickness  than  tlic  outer. 
According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
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with  250  towcn,  irregnlMiy  disposed,  to  guard 
Uie  weakest  parts ;  and  according  to  UercKlotus 
It  wsd  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates,  ivhich  were 
made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side- 
posts.  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  the  height  of  the  one  and  the 
breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  ti.  58;  oomp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53).  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks  of 
die  river  as  it  flowed  through  tUe  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  Some  re- 
mains of  a  quay  or  embankment  on  the  eastern 
«de  of  the  stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of 
which  is  read  the  name  of  the  last  king.  Per- 
haps a  remarkable  mound  which  interrupts  the 
hoe  fli^  Yalley  —  evidently  the  ancient  course 
of  toe  river — may  be  a  trace  of  the  bridge 
which  both  these  writers  describe.  —  IL  Prea- 
aU  Staie  af  tke  Ruins.  —  About  five  miles  above 
Hilak,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, occurs  a  series  of  artificial  mounds  of 
i-nonnons  size.  They  consist  chiefiy  of  three 
l^reat  masses  of  bnildmg — the  high  pile  of  un 
biked  brick-work  called  by  Rich  "  Mujellibe, 
but  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  **  niM; 
the  building  denominated  the  **KaMr**  or  palace ; 
and  a  lofty  mound,  npon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amrdm'ihn  -  'Aib.  Besides  these 
principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  bounding  the 
chief  rums  on  tlie  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west,  an  embank- 
m?nt  aJong  the  river-side,  a  remarkable  isolated 
bt-up  in  the  middle  of  a  longyalley,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  ancient  b^  of  the  stream,  and 
two  long  lines  of  rampart,  meeting  at  a  right 
aiifrlc,  and  with  the  nver  forming  an  irregular 
triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins  on  this  side 
(except  Balnl)  are  enclosed.  On  the  west,  or 
ri^t  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
Kanty.  Scattered  over  the  country  on  both 
skiei'of  the  Euphrates  are  a  number  of  re- 
markable mounds,  usually  standing  single, 
which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of 
these,  bv  fiar  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin 
called  the  Btn-Simmdj  which  many  regard  as 
the  tower  of  Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  S.W.  of  Htllah.  [Babel,  towbr  of.]  — 
IlL  ldad\fieation  o^  Sites,  —  On  comparing 
the  existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  tne  an- 
cient writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets 
a«  is  the  position  of  the  remains  almost  excln- 
eively  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old 
accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Euphrates 
as  rniming  through  tne  town,  and  die  principal 
boihiittgs  as  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream.  Pteniaps  the  most  probable  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fiact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Mtil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Knsr  mound  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babil, 
which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  vrith  the  main  stream.  If  this  ex- 
planation be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may 
kientify  the  principal  ruins  as  follows:  —  1. 
rhe  neat  mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient 
itfmple  of  Belns.  It  formed  the  tower  of  the 
temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  hut 
the  main  abrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the 
Raideaees  of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a 
•rrrd  precinct    8.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr 
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will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebu-* 
chadnczzar.  It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about 
700  yards  each  wav,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
chiefly  formed  of  the  old  palace-platform.  No 
plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
existing  remains,  which  are  tossed  in  apparent 
confusion  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound. 
3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought  bv  M.  Op- 
pert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  garaens "  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  this  conjecture  docs  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  Most  probably 
it  represents  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks 
in  his  inscriptions  as  adjoining  his  own  more 
magnificent  residence.  4.  The  ruins  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other 
remains  on  tne  right  luink,  may  be  considered 
to  represent  the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  greater 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  channel  of  the  stream.  5. 
The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on 
the  east  may  either  be  the  lines  of  an  enter 
and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or  they  may 
represent  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  res- 
ervoir, which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  mon- 
arch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  The  embuikment  is  composed  of  bricks 
marked  with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  iVa6- 
imtie,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babvlon  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  With  bricks  made  fix>m  the  soil  of 
the  country,  in  man^  parts  an  excellent  clay, 
and  at  first  only  **  slime  for  mortar"'  (Gen.  xi. 
3),  were  constructed  edifices  i>f  so  \^^t  a  size 
that  they  still  remain  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world. — IV.  History  of 
Babylon.  — Scripture  represents  the  "  beginning 
of  tne  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10). 
The  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear  to  show 
that  the  primitive  inhaoitants  of  the  countrv* 
were  realfy  Cushite,  i.e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Lower  Baby- 
Ionia,  Erech  (  Wwrka)  and  Ur  (Muqheir)  being 
the  capitals.  The  country  was  called  Shimur, 
and  the  people  the  Akkaaim  (conip.  Accad  of 
Gen.  X.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  ]>eriod  we  have 
specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mtigheir  and  Warka, 
tne  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least  the  20th 
century  before  our  era.  The  early  annals  of 
Babylon  are  filled  by  Berosus,  the  native  his- 
torian,  with  three  dynasties ;  one  of  49  ChaU 
daean  kings,  who  reigned  458  years ;  another  of 
9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245  years ;  and  a 
third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  do- 
minion for  526  years.  It  would  appear  then  as 
if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chaldssan 
dynasty,  fell  wholly  under  Semitic  influence, 
becoming  subject  first  to  Arabia  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  then  to  Assyria  for  above 
five  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fied independence  till  the  time  marked  by  the 
close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the 
Lower  Assyrian  empire.    But  the  jttat^'incnt  is 
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too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  inonnmcnts 
show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  verv  many  years  to- 
gether a  submissive  vassal.  The  line  of  Baby- 
tonian  kings  becomes  exactly  known  to  us 
fifom  the  year  B.C.  747.  The  ^*  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy "  gives  ns  the  suoocssion  of  Babylonian 
monar&s,  witii  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.c.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  tmnone,  to  b.c.  331,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander. 
Of  the  earlier  kin|^  of  the  Canon,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  is  Mardooempalns  (b.c.  781], 
the  Merodacr-Baladak  of  Scripture,  but  it  is 
not  till  we  come  to  Nabopolassar,  the  fiither  of 
Nebuchadneszar,  diat  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Babylon  commences.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian 
king,  at  the  moment  when  the  Medes  were 
about  to  make  their  final  attack :  whereupon, 
beoraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  arranged  a  marriase  be- 
tween his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Median  leader,  and  ioined  in  the  last 
siege  of  the  city.  [NiNBysH.]  On  the  success 
of  the  confederates  (b.c.  625)  Babylon  became 
not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an  em- 
pire. At  a  later  date  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Egypt  Nechoh,  the  son  of  Fsamatik  I.,  about 
the  ^ear  b.c.  608,  invaded  the  Babylonian  do- 
mimons  on  the  south-west  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  and 
xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life ;  he  therefore  sent  nis  son,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
against  Uie  Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer. 
xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his  father's 
death  was  acknowledged  king  (b.c.  604).  A 
complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  is  given 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  died  b.c.  561 , 
having  reigned  for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Evil-Merodach,  his  son,  who  is  called  in  the 
Canon  Illoarndamus.  This  prince  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two 
years  6n\y,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law. 
[EyiL-MBROD ACH.]  Ncrislissar — the  Neri^as- 
solassar  of  the  Canon — is  (apparently)  identical 
with  the  "  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Kab-Mag  "  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxix.  3,  13).  Neriglissar  built  the 
palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  He  reigned  but  four  years,  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This 
prince,  when  he  bad  reigned  nine  months, 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Nabo- 
nidus  (orLabynetus),  one  of  the  conspirators, 
succeeded  in  the  year  b.c.  555,  venr  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out  between  Cyrus  and 
Crcesus.  Having  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  for- 
mer, he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who, 
in  the  year  b.c.  539,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  took  the 
field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leaving 
his  son  Belshazzar  to  command  in  the  ci^.  He 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut  himsdlf'^up  in 
Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the  Birs-Nimrua)  till 


after  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Belshaizar  guarded 
the  city,  but  during  a  festival  allowed  the  ene- 
my to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  aarprise, 
as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — by  an 
army  of  Medes  ana  Persians,  as  intimated  170 
years  eariier  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jere- 
miah had  also  foreshown  (li.  39).  In  the  car- 
nage which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town, 
Belshazzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  According 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as  if  Baby- 
lon was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
but  by  a  Median  king,  named  Darius  (v.  31). 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  indication  that 
"  Darius  the  Mede  "  was  not  the  ml  conqueror, 
but  a  monarch  with  a  certain  delegated  ao- 
thority  (see  Dan.  v.  31,  andix.  I).  With  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  toe  decay  and 
ruin  of  Babylon,  though  it  continued  a  royal 
residence  through  the  entire  period  of  the  ifer- 
sian  empire.  The  defences  and  public  buildings 
suflered  grievously  firom  neglect  during  the  fone 
period  m  peace  which  followed  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ad- 
tioch  under  the  Selenddse  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Since  then 
Babylon  has  been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the 
trib^  in  the  vicinity  have  derived  die  bricks 
with  which  they  have  built  their  cities.  The 
"great  city,"  "the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
extellency,''  has  thus  emphatically  "become 
hoaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37).  Her  walls  have  altogether 
disappeared  —  they  have  "  fallen  "  (Jer.  li.  44), 
been  "thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "  utteriy 
broken''  (li.  58).  "A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters"  (1.  39) ;  for  the  system  of  irrigation, 
on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fertility  altogether  de- 
pends, has  long  been  laid  aside  ;  "  her  cides " 
are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  "  (li.  43) ;  her 
"  land  a  wilderness ; "  "  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert"  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;  "  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  4S4, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21,  22,  and  Jer.  1.  39) :  Uie  na- 
tives regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and 
neither  will  the  "Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the 
shepherd  fold  sheep  there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

sal^el,  Tower  of.  The  "  tower  of  Bt- 
bel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete,  it  was  baOt 
of  bricks,  and  the  "slime"  used  for  mortar  wsb 
probably  bitumen.  A  Jewish  tradition  declared 
that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation ;  while  Alexander 
Pol^histor  and  the  other  profane  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  said  that  it  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities  therefore 
as  we  possess  represent  the  building  as  de- 
stroyed soon  aft^  its  erection.  When  the 
Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babv- 
Ionia,  they  were  struck  witii  the  vast  magnimae 
and  peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
thought  to  recognize  the  very  tower  itself  The 
predominant  opinion  was  in  favor  of  die  great 
temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the  modem  oin- 
Nimrudf  although  the  aistanoe  of  that  plat^« 
from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difliculty  in  the 
way  of  tlie  identification.  There  are  in  reality 
no  real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the  tower 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  or  for  supposing 
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uiT  remains  of  it  long  snrviTed  the  check 
which  the  builders  reoeiv^  (Gen.  xi.  8).    But 
the  Birg-Nimnid,  though  it  cannot  be  the  tower 
of  Babel  ituelf^  may  well  be  taken  to  show  the 
probable  shi^  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
Thii  boilding  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
oblique  pyramid  hailt  in  seven  receding  stages. 
"  Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  rai^d  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was 
built  of  burnt  brick  the  first  or  basement  stage 
^an  exact  square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26 
feet  in  perpendicidar  height.    Upon  this  stage 
was  erected  a  second,  230  ieet  each  way,  and 
likewise  2f  feet  high ;  which,  however,  was  not 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but 
considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  oonatituted  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the 
third  being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ; 
the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  hi^h ;  the 
fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as 
the  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again 
the  same  height;  and  the  seventh  20  feet  square, 
and   once    more   the  same   heleht.    On  the 
seventh  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the 
ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  nave  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  coveted  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.     Tlw  entire  original  heiKht,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  woiud  thus  have 
been  156  feet,  or,  without  the   platform,  153 
feet.    The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyr- 
amid, the  gentler  slope  fecingthe  N.E.,  and  the 
steeper  inclining  to  the  S. W.    On  the  N.£. 
ride  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here  stood  the 
vestibule,  a  separate  building,  the  d<n>ri8  from 
which  having  joined  those  from  the  temple 
itself,  fin   up  tiM  intermediate  space,  and  very 
lemarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direc- 
tion"   (luwlinsons    Herodotus,    vol.    IL    pp. 
532-^).     The  Bin  temple,  which   was  called 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  orna- 
mented with  the  planetary  colors,  but  this  was 
most  likely  a  peculiarity.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppooe   that  any  real    idea  of  "scaling 
heaven  '  was  present  Jo  the  minds  of  those 
who  raised  either  the  ^  "wer  of  Babel  or  any 
other  of  \he  Babprlonian  temple-towers.    The 
expression  used  m  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere 
merbole  for  great  height  (comp.  Deut  i.  28 ; 
Dan.  iv.  II,  oc),  and  should  not  be  taken 
lilerally.     Militaiy  defence  was  probably  the 
(irimary  olgect  of  such  edifices  in  early  tmies : 
Mit  with   the  wish  for  this  may  have  been 
nmbined    further   secondary  motives,  which 
temained  when  such  defence  was   otherwise 
provided  for.    Diodoms  states  that  the  great 
towo*  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaans  as  an  observatoiy  (ii.  9),  and  the 
tareful  emplacement  of  the  Babylonian  temples 
with  the  angles  facing  the  four  cwdinal  pomts 
would  be  a  natoral  consequence,  and  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  dus  application. 
Balli,  1  Esd.  viii.  37.     [Bbbai.] 
Bab'ylon  (Ba/3vAuv :   Ai6y&m).     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  —  1.  That  Babvlon  tropi- 
caliv  denotes  Rome.    In  support  of  this  opinion 
is  nroagfat  forward  a  tradition   recorded  by 


Bustfbius  iH.  E.u,  15),  on  the  authority  of 
Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect 
that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome.  G^u- 
menius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Rome  was 
figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may 
be  rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  name  is  used  figurative!}-, 
and  the  subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  lo&t 
place  we  should  expect  to  find  a  mystical 
appellation.  —  2.  Cappellus  .and  others  take 
Babylon,  with  aa  little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusa- 
lem.— 3.  Bar-Hebrsens  understands  by  it  the 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were 
assembled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  ^4. 
Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  two  theories  which  re- 
main are  worthy  of  more  consideration.  —  5. 
That  by  Babj^lon  is  intended  the  snmll  fort  of 
that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  BabotU  in  the  Delta,  a  little 
nordi  of  Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to 
Strabo  it  derived  its  name  from  some  Babylo- 
nian deserters  who  had  settled  there.  In  his 
time  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the 
thxee  l^ions  which  garrisoned  Egypt  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  ii.  15  §  1)  says  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses  subdued 
Egypt  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet  is 
the  tradition  of  llie  Coptic  Church,  and  is 
maintained  by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and 
others.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  vcnr 
slight  degree  of  probability  as  created  by  the 
tri^tion  that  his  companion  \lark  was  bibhop 
of  Alexandria. — 6.  The  most  natural  supt  posi- 
tion of  all  is  that  by  Babylon  is  intends  the 
old  Babvlon  of  Assjrria,  which  was  lariTcly 
inhabited  by  Jews  at  we  time  in  question  (Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  3  §  1 ;  Philo,  Ik  Ftrt  p.  1C23,  ed. 
Tumobi,  Franc.  1691).    The  only  aigu&cnt 

r'nst  this  view  is  the  ne^tive  evidence  sjp- 
1  by  the  silence  of  historians  as  to  St  Peter's 
^ving  visited  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  diis 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  Light- 
foot's  remarks  are  very  suggestive.  Jn  a  serm^tn 
preached  at  St  Mary's,  Cambridge  ( TTorb,  ti. 
1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.),  he  maintained  that  Baby- 
lon of  Assyria  is  intended,  because  *'  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews  in  tflie  world/' 
and  St  Peter  was  the  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision. Again,  he  adds,  "Bosor  (2  Pet  ii.  15) 
speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
xxii.  5.  Tnis  last  aigument  has  not,  perhaps, 
much  weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may 
have  characterized  the  dialect  of  Judsea. 

Bab'ylOXL.  in  ^e  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical nameoy  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Kev. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.,  xviiL).  The  power  of  Rome  was 
regarded  by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon 
by  their  forefathers  (comp.  Jcr.  Ii.  7  with  Re^'. 
XIV.  8),  and  hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel 
be  understood  to  symbolize,  Babylon  represents 
the  anto^nistic  principle.     [Reyelatioh.] 

Babylo^'niaxiS,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
a  race  of  Shemitic  origin,  who  were  among  the 
colonists  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
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conquering  Assjrians  (Ezr.  W.  9).  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  warlike  ChalcUeans  aocquired 
the  predominanoe  in  the  7th  cent,  b.c,  the 
names  Chaldsan  and  Babylonian  became  al- 
most synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15 ;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20). 

Babylo'niflh  Gkurment,  literally  "  robe 

of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample  robe, 
probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  rariegated  garment 
with  fiipires  inwoven  m  the  fashion  for  which 
the  Babylonians  were  celebrated. 

Ba'ca»  the  Valley  of,  a  valley  some- 
where in  Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled 
Psalmist  sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in 
their  march  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
at  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  That  it  was  a  real 
locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  Mfore  the  name.  A  valley  of 
the  same  name  still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  dis- 
trict. The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Orehenna, 
I.e.  thtt  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount 
Zion.  This  locality  agrees  well  with  the  men- 
tion of  Becalm  (A.  v.  " mulberry  ")  trees  in 
2  Sam.  V.  23. 

Bao^chideSy  a  firiend  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  and  governor  of  Mesopotamia  (1  Mace, 
vii.  8),  who  was  commissioned  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charges  which  Alcimus 
preferred  against  Judas  Maccabseus.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  led  a  second 
expedition  into  Judiea,  defeated  Judas  Macca- 
biDus  at  Laisa  (b.c.  161),  and  re-established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Syrian  faction  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  25). 
lie  next  attempted  to  surprise  Jonathan,  but  he 
eiicaped  across  the  Jordan.  Having  completed 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.c.  160).  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  but,  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  under- 
tfdce  the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honorable 
retreat.  Wnen  this  was  known  by  Jonathan, 
he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a 
peace  (b.c.  158)  (1  Mace,  vii.,  ix.).    Ap. 

Bacchu'rus,  one  of  the  "  holy  smgers," 
who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24). 

Bac'chus.    [Dionysus.]    Ap. 

Baoe'nor.  apparently  a  captain  of  horse  in 
the  army  of  Judas  Maccabieus  (2  Mace.  xii. 
35).     Ap. 

Bach'rites,  the,  the  family  of  Bechbb, 
son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Badger-skins.  The  Hebrew  tachaah, 
which  the  A.  V.  renders  hadger,  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  '<5r,  '6r6th  ("  skin,"  "  skins  "),  in  Ex. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  XXXV.  7, 23,  xxxvi.  1 9 ;  Num.  iv. 
6,  8, 11, 12, 14, 25.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  tachash  oc- 
curs without  *6r6Uif  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes  were 
made ;  in  the  former  passages  the  tackash  skins 
are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark,  &c., 
and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much 
olracurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tachash ; 
the  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that 
it  denoted  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either 
black  or  sky-blue.  Some  versions,  as  the  Ger- 
man of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  have  supposed 
ihat  the  badj;er  is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  an 


error,  for  the  badper  is  not  found  in  the  Bible 
lands.  It  is  difscult  to  understand  why  the 
ancient  versions  have  interpreted  the  word  ta- 
chash to  mean  a  color,  an  explanation  which  has 
no  ground  either  in  its  etymoloer  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance 
indicated  by  toAish,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxzr. 
23  that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use 
amongst  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and 
the  construction  of  the  sentences  where  the 
name  occurs  seems  to  imply  that  the  skin  of 
some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted  by  it. 
The  Arabic  duchash  or  iuchash  denotes  a  dol- 
phin, but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
Its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or 
a  cetacean.  The  skin  of  the  HaUeore  from  its 
hardness  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles 
for  shoes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Arabs  near  Cape  Mussendum  employ  the  skins 
of  these  animals  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
Halicore  Tabemaculi  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Riippell,  who  eave  the 
animal  the  above  name,  on  the  coral  banks  of 
the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps  tachash  may 
denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  animal  would 
suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allusions. 

Baff  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in 
the  OM  and  New  Testaments.    1.  ChUritim,  the 
**  bags  **  in  which  Naaman  bound  up  the  two 
talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  proba- 
bly so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  their 
lon^,  cone-like  shape.    The  word  only  occurs 
besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "crisping-pins"), 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carrira  by  the 
Hebrew  ladies.  2.  Cu,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights 
(Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic.  vi.  11), 
also  used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14 ;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 
3.  Cr/i,  translated  "bag,"  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 
49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  meaning,  and  is 
generally  rendered  "vessel''  or  ''instrument." 
In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  "sack"  in  which 
Jacob's  sons  carried  the  com  which  they  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it  dc. 
notes  a  Dag,  or  wallet,  for  carnring  food  (A.  V. 
"  vessel ; "  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).    The 
shephei^'s  "  bag "  which  David  had  seems  to 
have  been  worn  bv  him  as  necessary  to  his  call 
ing,  and  was  probably,  fh>m  a  comparison  of 
Zech.  xi.  15, 16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is 
the  same  word),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
lambs  which  were  unable  to  walk  or  were  lost, 
and  contained  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  were  broken 
(comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.   4,  16).    4.  TsfrsSr,  prop- 
erly a  "bundle"  (Gen.  xlii.  35  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  used  b^  travellers  for 
carrying  mone^  during  a  long  journey  (Prov. 
vii.  20 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33 ;  Tob. 
ix.  5).    In  such  "  bundles  "  the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  was  contriouted  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K. 
xii.  10,  A.  V.  "  put  up  in  bags  ").   The  "  bag  " 
which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small  wx 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).     The  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
"  chest "  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10, 11. 

Ba'^gOy  1  Esd.  viii.  40.     rBiGYAi.]     Ap. 

Bago'as.  The  eunuch  m  attendance  upon 
Holofemes,  who  had  chai^^  of  all  that  he  had, 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  his  master's  assas- 
sination.   His  name  is  said  to  signify  aomch  in 
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Fernan  (Jud.  xii.  11,  13,  15,  xiu.  1,  3,  xiv. 
U).    Ap 
Ba'goi,  1  Es(L  T.  U.     [BioYAi.] 

Baham^mite,  the.    [Bahurim.] 

Bahu^rim^  a  village,  tne  slight  notices  re- 
maining of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
irith  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on 
or  dose  to  the  road  leading  ap  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jemsalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera 
resided  here  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  1  K.  ii.  8].  Here 
in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well  m  which 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers 
(xvii.  18).  Here  Phaltiel,  the  husband  of 
ifichal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when  on  her 
return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16).  Bahurim  must  have  been  verv  near  the 
south  boundaiy  of  Benjamin,  and  Dr.  Barclay 
conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins 
still  exist  close  to  a  Wady  Hawaby,  which  runs 
in  a  stnight  coarse  for  3  miles  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan.  Azxaybth  "the 
Barhumite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31),  or  '*  the  Bahar 
mmite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim 
that  we  hear  of  except  Shimei. 

Ba'jith  (*'  the  house "),  referring  to  the 
"  temple  "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as  opposed 
to  the  *'  high  places  "  in  the  same  sentence  (Is. 
XV.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 

Bakbaklcar.  a  Levite,  iq>parently  a  de- 
scendant of  Asapn  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Bak'bak.  ''Children  of  Bakbuk"  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 
Bakbnki'ah.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  9).  — 2.  A  Levite 
porter,  apparently  the  same  as  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xit.  25). 
Baking.    [Bread.] 

Balaam,  tne  son  of  Beor,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Num.  xxii.  5).  He 
belonged  to  the  Midianites,  and  perhaps  as  the 
pco]>bet  of  his  people  possessed  the  same  au- 
thori^r  that  Moses  did  among  Uie  Israelites. 
At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a  person 
of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said 
at  Deut  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia. He  himself  speaks  of  beine  '"brought 
from  Aram  oat  of  the  mountains  of  the  East " 
(Nam.  xxiii.  7).  Balaam  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons 
dwelling  among  heathens,  but  possessing  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  At  this 
time  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Moah.  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  b;^  this  people,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  MicQanites  against  them,  and  despat(£cd 
messen^rs  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of 
dwinaiion  in  their  hands.  When  the  elders  of 
Moab  and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
lawfalness  of  their  request,  for  he  invited  them 
to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he  might  learn 
how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These  misgiv- 
ings were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohibiSon 
of  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
llie  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak 
letnmed.    The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not 


deterred  by  fhir  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam.  The 
prophet  again  refuited,  but  notwithstAndin^^  in- 
vited the  embassy  to  tarry  the  night  with  mm, 
that  he  might  know  what  the  I^rd  would  say 
unto  him  further ;  and  thus  by  bis  importunitv 
he  extorted  from  Grod  the  permission  he  desired, 
but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that  his  actions 
would  be  overruled  according  to  the  Divine 
will.  Balaam  therefore  procenled  on  his  jour- 
ney with  the  messengers  of  Balak.  But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  de- 
termined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversaxy  against  him 
"The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice, 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii. 
16).  It  is  evident  that  Buaam,  although  ac- 
quainted with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing 
an  air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the 
instructions  he  ga\£  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere 
prepared  for  him.  His  religion,  therefore,  was 
probably  such  as  would  be  tne  natural  result  of 
a  general  acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed 
by  an^  convenant  There  is  an  allusion  to  Ba- 
laam m  the  prophet  Mk  th  ( vi.  5),  where  Bishop 
Butler  thinks  tnat  a  conversation  is  preserved 
which  occurred  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion 
is  hardly  tenable.  "  The  aoctrine  of  Balaam  " 
is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion 
has  been  supposed  to  Nicolaus,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  two  names  being 
probably  similar  in  signification.  Though  the 
utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he 
could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he  never- 
theless suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expedient 
of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication.  The 
effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A  battle 
was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
\n  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  was  slain 
by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8). 
Balac,  Rev.  ii.  U.     [Balak.] 

Bal^adan.    [Mebodach-Baladan.] 

Balahy  Josh.  xix.  3.  [Baal,  Geogr,  No. 
2,6.] 

Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Mcab- 
ites  at  the  time  when  the  chUdren  of  Israel 
were  bringing  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  a  close.  Bdak  entered  into  a  league 
with  Midian  and  hired  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Israelites;  but  his  designs  were  frustrated  in 
the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.  Be 
is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  xi. 
25 ;  Mic.  vi.  5 ;   Rev.  ii.  U.     [Balaam.] 

Bal'amo.     [Baal,  Geoar,  No.  6.] 

Balas'amuSy  in  l  Esd.  ix.  43.  The  co^ 
responding  name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maa- 

8BIAH.      Ap. 

Baldness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bald- 
ness, viz.  artificial  and  natural.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it  exposed 
people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  ana  misery  (2 
K.  ii.  23  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty ; "  Is. 
XV.  2 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under 
the  (Lev.  xxi.  23,  LXX.)  disqualifications  for 
priesthood.    In  Lev.  xiii.  29,  &c.,  very  careful 
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ilirections  are  g^ven  to  distinguiiih  Bohak,  "  a 
plague  upon  thu  head  and  beard/'  from  mere 
natural  baldnesit  which  in  pronounced  to  be 
clean,  ver.  40.  Artiticial  baldness  marked  the 
conclnsionof  a  Naxarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18 ; 
Num.  vi.  9),  and  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It 
is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  as  in  Mic  i.  16 ; 
Am.  riii.  10,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
is  their  being  "a  holy  and  peculiar  people." 
(8eo  Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The 
practioes  alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were 
adopted  by  heathen  nations  in  honor  of  various 
gods. 

Balm  (Heb.  tzifH,  txgri)  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  substances  which  the 
Ishmaelites  were  bringin^^  from  Gilead  to  take 
into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one  of  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  where  it  appears  that 
the  balm  of  Gil^  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in 
£z.  xxvii.  1 7  (margin,  **  rosin ")  as  an  article 
of  commerce  imported  b^  Judah  into  Tyre. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  anv  certainty. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  exudation  fVom 
any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended  to  denote 
any  kind  of  resinous  substance  which  had  a 
medicinal  value.  The  tzOri,  then,  may  repre- 
sent the  gum  of  the  Ptstada  lentiacus,  or  that 
of  the  Bcuaamodendron  opobaUamum.  [Spices  ; 
Mastic]  Hasselquist  nas  given  a  description 
of  the  true  balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says 
that  the  exudation  from  the  plant  "  is  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  pellucid.  It  has  a  most  fragrant 
smell,  which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and  very 
agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
long  threads.  ...  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  fh>m  Mecca, 
described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic 
they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen 
a  weak  stomach ;  secondiv,  that  it  is  a  most 
excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds, 
for  if  a  fbw  drops  are  applied,  to  the  fresh  wound, 
it  cures  it  in  a  verv  short  time  "  ( Travels,  293). 

Balnu'^tis,  l  £sd.  ix.  si.    [Biknci.]    Ap. 

Bal'thasar,  Bar.  i.  ll,  12.    [Bblshaz- 

SAB.]      Ap. 

Ba^mah  (lit.  "hi^h-place").  This  word 
mpears  in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage 
(Ex.  XX.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the 
paronomasia  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so 
difficult  fbr  us  to  appreciate:  ''What  is  the 
AiV/A-place  whereunto  ye  hie  9  and  the  name  of 
it'is  called  Bamah  unto  this  day." 

Ba'motll-Ba'aly  a  sanctuaiy  of  Baal  in 
the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  19,  under 
the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in-the- 
ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2. 

Ban,  1  Esd.  V.  37 ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah  in 
theparallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     Ap. 

Banai'aa,  1  Esd.  ix.  35.    IBbwaiah.] 

Ba'ni.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  or  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36).  —  2.  A  Levite  of  the 
line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharei  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  —4.  "  Children  of  Bani " 
letnmea  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 


ii.  10;  Noh.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esd.  y 
12).  [BiNirci,  Mani,  and  MaamiJ — 6.  An 
Israelite  "of  the  sons  of  Bani"  (Ezr.  x.  38). 
{BANMus.l^a.  A  Levite  (Neh.  iii.  17).— 
7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7;  ix.  4,5;  x.  13). 
[Airua.J  —  8.  Another  Levite,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22).  Possibly  6  and  7  maj 
be  tne  same,  the  name  in  each  case  being  that 
of  a  family. 

Ba'nld,  1  Esd.  viii.  86.  This  represents  a 
name  which  has  apparency  escaped  from  the 
present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10).    Ap. 

Baimai%  1  Esd.  ix.  33.    [Zabad.]     Ap. 

Ban'nilSy  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Bawi,  or  Biir- 

NUI.] 

Banquets,  amone  the  Hebrews,  were  not 
only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a 
part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the 
males  appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  familv  also 
had  its  domestic  feast  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  Prob- 
ably both  males  and  females  went  up  ( 1  Sam. 
i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the  festival.  Sacrifices, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  amongst 
heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15;  Judg.  xvi. 
2dj,  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  sons  made 
this  latter  the  prominent  part  Besides  reli- 
gious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning 
a  son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or 
re-union  of  friends,  and  sheep-shearing,  were 
customarily  attended  by  a  banquet  or  revel 
(Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  2,  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Birthday-ban- 
quets are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pha- 
nioh  and  Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the  evening, 
and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess  (Is.  v. 
1 1 ;  Eccl.  X.  16).  The  most  essential  materials 
of  the  banoueting-room,  next  to  the  viands  and 
wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with  spices 
(Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or 
brilliant  robes ;  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and  merri- 
ment (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
35 ;  Is.  XXV.  6,  V.  12 ;  Jud^;.  xiv.  12 ;  Neh.  viii. 
10 ;  Eccl.  X.  19 ;  Matt.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Am.  vi.  5,  6; 
Luke  XV.  25).  Seven  da^  was  a  not  uncom* 
mon  duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,. but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  viii. 
19  ;  Gen.  xxix.  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12) ;  but  if  the 
bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  lim- 
it There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the 
O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the 
guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremo- 
nial separation  prevailed ;  but  the  common 
phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's 
table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  0]^>osite 
usage.  The  posture  at  table  in  eariy  times 
was  sitting  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dig^tj  (Gen. 
xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22) :  the  words  which 
imply  the  recumbent  posture  belong  to  the 
N.T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet 
was  not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  reli- 
gions banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rabbin- 
ical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pro- 
nounced over  it  At  the  Passover  four  such 
cups  were  mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  hy 
the  master  of  Uie  feast 
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Ban^'lias.  In  l  Bad.  T.  26  Banuas  and 
Sodiitf  answer  to  Hodariah  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
lad  Nehemiah.   An. 

Bapttom.  L  It  is  well  known  that  abla- 
tion or  bathing  was  common  in  most  ancient 
nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and  sacri- 
lioes  or  as  ex[Maloi7  of  sin.  There  is  a  natural 
conneetion  in  the  mind  between  the  thought 
of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual  pollution.  In 
wirm  countries  this  connection  is  probably 
ev«Q  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and  hence 
the  fireqnencT  of  ablution  in  the  religious  rites 
duongbont  the  East  ~~  EL  The  history  of  Is- 
rael and  the  Law  of  Moses  abound  with  such 
iostrations  ( Gen.  xxxr.  2 ;  Ex.  xix.  1 0 ;  Ler.  xr., 
xfit.  15,  xxii.  4,  6,  xvi.  26,  28 ;  Num.  xix.  10). 
Befiwe  great  rdigious  obserrances  such  purin- 
catioos  were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi. 
5S) ;  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  re- 
poblic  there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths 
and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Bethesda  with 
its  iire  porches  mentioned  in  John  r.  2.  It  was 
natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most 
especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
ttlTea  in  this  manner.  The  consecration  of 
the  high-priest  deaenres  especial  notice.  It  was 
fim  by  mmtism,  then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by 
ncriace  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.).  The 
ipiritual  signlficanoe  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  derout  Israel- 
ite. **  1  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocencv," 
»js  the  Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thme 
altar"  (Ps.  xxyi.  6).  The  ]>rophets  constantly 
ipeak  of  pardon  and  conrersion  from  sin  under 
tae  same  figure  (Is.  i.  16,  iv.  4;  Jer.  iv.  14'; 
Zech.  xiiL  1).  From  the  Gtospel  history  we 
lean  that  at  that  time  ceremonial  washings 
had  been  greadjr  multipQed  by  traditions  of  the 
doctors  and  elders  (see  BCark  rii.  3,  4),  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Erangelist  is  fully  borne  out 
bj  that  of  the  later  writinss  of  the  Jews.  The 
aost  important  and  probwly  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  traditional  customs  was  the  baptising  of 
proaeiytea.  There  is  an  unirersal  agreement 
aaoog  Utar  Jewish  writers  that  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  brought  into  corenant  with  God  by 
weanicision,  oaptism,  and  sacrifice,  and  that 
ths  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
(isf  proaelytes.  —  IIL  TkBBaptiBmofJohn.^ 
Theae  usa^  of  the  Jews  will  account  ibr  the 
raadineaa  with  which  all  men  flocked  to  the  bap- 
tiimof  John  the  Baptist  Corresponding  wiUi 
thseastomof  eleansmg  b^  water  from  legal  im- 
pwitjr  and  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes  fh>m 
MstMnism  to  Judaism,  it  seemed  to  call  upon 
thoa  to  eome  out  from  the  unbeliering  and  sin- 
U  habits  of  their  ue,  and  to  enlist  themselves 
iato  the  oomfwnjr  of  those  who  were  preparing 
for  the  manifestadon  of  the  deliTerance  of 
IvaeL  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and 
debate  as  to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and 
^ti  spiritual  significance.  It  appears  to  have 
im  a  kind  of  transition  ih>m  the  Jewish  bap- 
tifla  to  the  Christian.  All  ceremonial  abln- 
tioQs  under  the  Law  pictured  to  the  eye  that 
inward  cleansing  of  the  heart  whidi  can  come 
only  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  which  accom- 
panies forgirenefls  of  sins.  So  John's  baptism 
a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of 


«»"  (Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied  with 


confession  (Matt.  iii.  6) ;  it  was  a  call  to  repent- 
ance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  ]>ardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  xnit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to 
be  baptized  with  it,  and  perha]^8  some  of  His 
disciples  received  no  other  baptism  but  John's 
until  they  received  the  special  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day  or  Pentecost. 
Yet  John  himself  spedcs  of  it  as  a  mere  bap- 
tism with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing  for- 
ward to  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  iloly 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the 
distinction  between  John's  baptism  and  Chris- 
tian baptism  appears  in  the  case  of  Apollos 
(Acts  xviii.  26,  27),  and  of  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  We  can- 
not but  draw  from  this  histonr  the  inference 
that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  significance  in 
Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  baptism,  and 
that,  as  John  was  a  creater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  been  bom  of  women,  and 
yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  he,  so  his  raptism  surpassed  in 
spiritual  import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell 
equally  short  of  the  sacrament  ordained  by 
Christ — IV.  The  Baptism  <f  Jesut,  —  Plainly 
the  most  important  actioh  of  John  as  a  baptist 
was  his  baptism  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  will  of  Christ  in  the  first  p?ace,  by  so  sub- 
mitting to  iMptism,  to  set  Hia  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  tne  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as 
He  was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to 
undeigo  that  rite  which  He  afterwards  en- 
joined on  all  His  followers.  And,  once  more. 
His  baptism  consecrated  the  baptism  of  Chris- 
tians forever ;  even  as  afterwaros  EUs  own  par- 
taking of  the  Eucharist  gave  still  further  sanc- 
tion to  His  injunction  that  His  disciples  ever 
after  should  continually  partake  of  iL  But, 
beyond  all  this.  His  baptism  was  His  formal 
setting  apart  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High-Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on 
the  age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at 
which  the  Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the 
rabbis  their  teaching.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  consecration  of  Aaron  to  the 
high-priesthood  was  by  bantum,  unetwn,  and 
iaaifioe  (see  Lev.  viii.).  All  these  were  under- 
gone by  Jesus.  First  He  was  baptized  by  John. 
Then,  just  as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  im- 
mediately after  his  baptism,  so,  when  Jesus  had 
gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  and  thus,  as 
St  Peter  tells  us,  **  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power '' 
(Acts  X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till 
the  end  of  Uis  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered 
up  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His 
resurrection  and  ascension  He  full^  took  upon 
Him  the  office  of  priesthood,  entering  into  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of 
His  sacrifice,  and  blessing  those  for  whom  that 
sacrifice  was  offered.  Baptism,  therefore,  was 
the  beginning  of  consecration ;  unction  was  the 
immediate  consequent  upon  the  baptism ;  and 
sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the  initiation, 
so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or  fully 
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consecrated  as  a  priest  forevennore  (Heb.  vii. 
28).  —  V.  BapliBm  of  the  DkeijJa  of  CJmtt.  — 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been 
doubted.  The  only  passage  which  maj  dis- 
tinctly bear  on  the  question  is  John  ir.  1,  2, 
where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Him- 
self baptized  not,  but  His  disciples."  We 
necessarily  infer  from  it,  that  as  soon  as  our 
Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him 
a  company  of  disciples.  He,  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, admitted  into  that  company  by  die  admin- 
istration of  baptism.  The  making  disciples 
and  the  baptizing  them  wont  together.  After 
the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  bo 
spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's 
own  commission  conjoins  the  making  of  dis- 
ciples with  their  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Baptism  then  was  tne  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  As  circumcision  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jewish  covenant, — to  the  privi- 
leges and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  —  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it, 
was  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
covenant,  to  its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its 
duties  and  service.  —  VI.  The  Types  of  Bap- 
tism. —  1.  St.  Peter  compares  the  cleliverance  of 
Noah  in  the  Deluge  to  tne  deliverance  of  Chris- 
tians in  baptism  (I  Pet  iil.  21 ).  The  connec- 
tion in  thiff  passage  between  baptism  and  "  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ"  may  be  compared 
with  Col.  ii.  12.  — 2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of 
the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as  types  of 
baptism.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this 
may  resemble  the  enlisting  or  a  new  convert 
into  the  body  of  the  Christian  Churdi. — 3. 
Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  11).  The 
obvious  reason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two 
rites  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  entrance  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  ancient  covenant, 
baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the 
new  covenant. — 4.  In  more  than  one  instance 
decOh  is  called  a  baptism  (Matt  xx.  22 ;  Mark 
X.  39 ;  Luke  xii.  50).  It  is  generally  thought 
that  baptism  here  means  an  inundation  of  sor- 
rows, and  that  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that 
He  Himself  had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction."  Is  it  not  probable  that 
some  deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  com- 
parison or  death,  especiidly  of  our  Lord's  death, 
to  baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  con- 
nection of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Chnst  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St 
Paul?  —  VII,  Names  of  Baptism. — From  the 
types  of  baptism  leferred  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  pass  to  the  various  names  by 
which  baptism  seems  to  be  there  designated.  — 
1.  "  Baptism  "  {(JdnTUffia  :  the  word  (^aimofioc 
occurs  only  four  times,  viz.,  Mar.  vii.  4,  8 ; 
Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  verb  ^airri^tv  (from 
pitirretv,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  LXX.  in  2  K.  v.  14.  The  Latin  Fa- 
thers render  Pairri^iv  by  tingere^  mergeref  and 
mergitare.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word 
Panri^iy  is  often  used,  frequently  figuratively, 
for  to  immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sor- 
row, sin,  &c.  Hence  iiaimofia  properly  and 
literally  means  immsrsion.  —  2.  "  The  Water  " 


is  a  name  of  baptism  which  occnn  in  Acts 
X.  47.    With  this  phrase,  "  the  water,"  used  of 
baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread  "  as 
a    title    of  tne   Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42. — 3. 
"  Washing  of  Water  "  (lit  "  the  bath  of  tlic 
water ")  is  another  Scriptural  term,  by  which 
baptism  is  signified  (£ph.  v.  26).    There  ap- 
pears  clearly  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the 
bridal  bath;    but  the  allusion  to  baptism  i? 
clearerstiU. — 4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration  " 
(lit.  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a  phni5e 
naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.     It 
occurs  Tit  iii.  5.    All  ancient  and  most  mod- 
cm  commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  bap- 
tism.   There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  m 
the  phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between 
this  passage   m  Titus  and  I  Cor.  vi.  11,  that 
the  latter  ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  former.    Another  passage  contain in<r 
very  similar  thoughts,  clotned  in  almost  the 
same  words,  is  Acts  ^ixii.  16.  —  5.  "Illumina- 
tion."   It  has  been  much  questioned  whether 
**  enlightened,"  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of 
baptism  or  not    Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers, 
use  ^Tiapo^  as  a  synonyme  for  baptism.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  ^urayiryia  was  a  term  for 
admission  into  the  ancient  mysteries.    Baptism 
was  without  question  the  initiatonr  rite   in 
reference  to  the  Christian  faith,    ^ow,  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by 
St  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery  "  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii. 
4,  vi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3).    Hence,  as  fwiptism  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the 
service  of  God  and  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Clirist, 
it    may    not    improbably    have    been    called 
^Ttofw^,  and  afterwards  ^rayuyta,  as  having 
reference,  and  as  admitting,  to  the  mjfstery  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  Himself,  who  b  the 
Mystery  of  God  (Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2).— VIU.  From 
the  names  of  baptism  we  must  now  pass  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not  al- 
ready considered,  in  which  baptism  is  refierred 
to.  —  1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 — "Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ot  ftod  * — ha< 
been  a  well-established  Imttle-field  from  the 
time  of  Calvin.    Stier  quotes  with  entire  ap- 
probation the  words  of^  Meyer  (on  John  iii. 
5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spirit- 
ual baptism,  as  in  chapter  vi.  concerning  a 
spiritual  feeding ;  in  both  places,  however,  with 
reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary  means."  — 
2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  our 
Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire  (Matt  iii.  11),  may  more  properly  1ms 
interpreted  by  tk  iv  6ut  dvolv.    The  water  of 
John  s  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire — 3.  Gal.  iii. 
27  :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  jput  on  Christ"    The  contrast  is 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Chureh : 
one  bond,  the  other  free ;  one  infant,  the  other 
adult    And  the  transition-point  is  naturally 
that  at  which  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ 
is  undertaken  and  tne  promises  of  the  Gospel 
are  claimed.    This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of 
full-grown  men.    In  this  more  privilef^ed  con- 
dition  there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justitioa- 
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tlon  hj  fidth,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had 
not  to  ofier. — 4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one 
Spirit  [or,  in  one  spirit)  we  were  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whetner  Jews  or  Gredu,  whether 
bond  or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit."    The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to 
the  last  is  very  dear.    Possibly  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  both  sacramenu.    Both  oar  baptism 
and  oar  partakine  of  the  cop  in  the  communion 
are  tokens  and  j^edges  of  Christian  unity. — 
5.  Rom.  yL  4  and  Col.  ii.  12  are  so  closely 
parallel  that  we  may  notice  them  together. 
Probably,  as,  in  the  former  jMssages,  St  Paul 
had  brought  forward  baptism  as  t&  sym^l  of 
Christiaa  unity,  so  in  tLese  he  refers  to  it  as 
the  tokiea  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to 
sin,  and  resurrection  to  righteousness ;  and  of 
the  final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day, 
through  the  power  of    the   resurrection   of 
Christ.  — XX.    BedpiaiU   ^  Bofitisfli.  — The 
comnumd  to  baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the 
command  to  pr»K:h  the  Gospel.    All  nations 
were  tt>  be  evangelized ;  and  they  were  to  be 
made  disciples,  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  rdiffion,  by  baptism  (Matt  xxviii.  19). 
Every  one  who  was  oonvincea  by  the  teaching 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  wili- 
ing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company  of  the  dis- 
dpleSy  ^pears  to  have  been  admitted  to  bi^ 
tism  on  a  confession  of  his  fiuth.    There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that 
there  was  in  those  eariy  days  a  body  of  cate- 
chumens gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such 
as  existed  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding 
the  Apoatles.    The  great  question  has  been, 
whether  the  invitation  extended,  not  to  adults 
only,  but  to  infents  also.    The  universality  of 
the  invitation,  Christ's  declaration  concerning 
the  blessedness  of  infants  and  their  fitness  for 
His  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14),  the  admission  of  in- 
frnts  to  circnmcision  and  to  the  baptism  of 
Jewish  proaelvtes,  the  mention  of  whole  house- 
holds, and   Uie   subsequent   practice   of   the 
Church,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism.    The  silence  of 
the  New  Testament  concerning  the  bi4)tism  of 
infenta,  the  constant  mention  of  &ith  as  a  pre- 
requisite or  condition  of  baptism,  the  great 
spmtnal  Ueasings  which  seem  attached  to  a 
n^t  reoq>tion  of  it,  and  the  responsibility  en- 
tuled  on  those  who  have  taken  its  obligations 
on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections  urged 
against  pedo-baptism.    But  here,onoe  more^ 
we  most  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensivdy  occupied  by  controversialists.  —  X. 
Tke  sHue  of  Aptitm,  — The  language  of  the 
New  Teatament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
nodeof  Mptism.    But  in  the  case  of  the  family 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvL  33),  and  of 
the   three   thousana   converted   at  Pentecost 
( Acts  iL),  it  seems  hardl v  likdv  that  immersion 
«hMi]d  have  been  possible.    Moreover  the  an- 
cient Chnich,  which  mostly  adopted  immersion, 
was  satisfied  with  effiision  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism — the  biq»tism  of  the  sick  and  dying.  — 
(^otiomM  aad  An$wen,  — In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  and  to  profbss 
their  feith  in  the  HoW  Trinity  and  in  the  prin- 
tipal  artkles  of  the  Creed.    It  is  generally  sup- 


posed that  St  Peter  (1  Pet  iii.  21)  rders  to  4 
custom  of  this  kind  as  existing  from  thef  ^rst  — • 
XL  The  Formula  of  Baptwn.^lt  ^hSxilfi  s^m 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Blatt  xxvpi.  19) 
that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  adJminia- 
tration  of  baptism  should  be  those  which  Ur 
Church  has  generaUv  retained.  The  repres- 
sions in  the  book  of  Acts  (ii.  38,  viii.  16;  x.  46, 
xix.  5)  mean  only  that  those  wlio  were  baptized 
wiUi  (Jhristian  baptism  were  baptiz^  into  the 
faith  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form  of  words  was 
difierent  from  that  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  St 
Matthew. — Sponaon. — There  is  no  mention 
of  sponsors  in  the  N.  T.  In  very  early  ages 
of  tne  Church,  sponsors  were  in  use  both  for 
children  and  aoults.  —  XII.  Baptism  for  the 
Dead.^l  Cor.  xv.  27 :  ''Else  what  shflOl  they 
do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?  "  1.  Tertnllian  tells  tis  (tf  a  cus- 
tom of  vicarious  baptism  as  existing  among 
the  Marcionites;  and  St  Chrysostom  relates 
of  the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their 
catechumens  died  without  baptism,  they  used 
to  put  a  living  person  under  the  dead  man's 
beo,  and  asked  wnether  he  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  tiie  living  man  answering  that  he  did, 
they  then  baptized  him  in  place  of  the  de- 
parted (Chrys.  Hoim.  xl.  on  1  Cor.  xv.).  Epi- 
^lanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Cerinthians  (Hoem,  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection 
those  should  sufier  punishment  who  had  not 
been  baptized.  The  question  naturally  occurs. 
Did  St.  Paul  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  kind, 
which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to  prevail 
among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  so, 
he  no  doubt  adduceait  as  an  aryumentum  ad 
hominem.  **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what 
benefit  do  thev  expect  who  baptize  vicariously 
for  Uie  dead  ?  Tne  sreater  number  of  modem 
commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the  simplest 
and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle's  words. 
It  is,  however,  eaually  conceivable  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St  Paul  save  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among  me  Msjncionitea  .and  Cerin- 
thians. 2.  Cmrsostom  believes  the  Apostle  to 
refer  to  the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part 
of  which  was  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  The  former  of  the  two  interpreta- 
tions above  mentioned  commends  itself  to  us 
bv  its  simplicity;  the  latter  by  its  antiquity. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  various  other 
explanations  which  have  been  given.  —  3. 
*'  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?  (Epiplum.  Hoaret. 
xxviii.  6J — 4.  "  Over  the  cpraves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs." voBsius  adopted  tms  interpretation; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  custom  should 
have  prevailed  in  the  days  of  St  Paul.  —  5. 
"  On  aooount  of  a  dead  Saviour."  —  6.  "  What 
shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead  in  Christt"  — 7.  "What  shall 
they  do,  who  aro  baptized  in  the  place  of  the 
dead  ?  "  t.e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of  the  faithful 
are  thinned  by  death,  coma  fbrward  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  they  may  -fill  up  the  company  of 
believers. 

BarablMtl.  a  robber  (John  xviii.  40),  wha 
had  committed  murder  in  an  insurrectioB 
(Mark  xv.  7 ;   Luke  xxiii.  19)  in  Jemsatam, 
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and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  before  Pilate. 

Bar'achelt  "  the  Bnzite/' lather  of  Elihu 
(Job  zxxu.  8,  6).     rSuz.] 

Barachi'as,  Matt  xxiii.  35.     [Zacha- 

Bs'rak,  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  ref- 
uge-city in  Mount  Napthaii,  was  incited  by 
Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  deliver 
Israel  fix^m  the  yoke  of  Jabm.  Accompanied, 
at  his  own  express  desire,  b^  Deborah,  Barak 
led  his  rudely-armed  force  of  10,000  men  from 
Kapthali  ana  Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  utterly  routed  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  "the  battle-field  of 
Palestine."  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haro- 
riieth  taken  (Jud^.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered, 
and  Jabin  ruined.  The  victors  composed  a 
splendid  epinician  ode  in  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.).  Lord  A.  Hervey 
supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh, 
xi.  1-18.  A  great  deal  may  oe  said  for  this 
view,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  tliat  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.    [Dsbobah.] 

Barbarian.  "  Every  one  not  a  Greek  is 
a  barbarian  "  is  the  common  Greek  definition, 
and  in  this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom. 
i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians." *'  Hellenes  and  barbarians  "  is  the 
constant  division  found  in  Greek  literature,  but 
Thucydides  (i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  subsequent  to  Homer.  It  often  retains 
this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of 
one  using  an  unknown  toneue),  and  Acts 
xxviii.  8,  4  lot  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect).  Tne  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  mod- 
em Chinese,  had  an  analogous  word  (Herod,  ii. 
158).  So  completely  was  the  term  "barba- 
rian "  accepted,  diat  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among 
4iem,  as  the  early  Romans  did  to  apply  the 
term  to  themselves.  Afterwards  only  the  sav- 
5ige  nations  were  called  barbarians. 

Barhu'mitey  the.    [Bahubix.] 

JBari'ahy  one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
m.  88). 

Bar-Je^'auB.    rELTMAs.] 

Bar-Jo'na.    [Peter.] 

BarlLOa.  "ChUdren  of  Barkos"  were 
among  the  Kethinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
Til.  55). 

Barley  (Heb.  seMh),  the  well-known  ce- 
real, whicn  is  mentioned  in  manv  passages  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  grown  by  the  Heorews  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16 ;  Dent.  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who 
used  it  for  baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst 
the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  13  ;  8  K.  iv.  42 ;  John  vi. 
9,  13) ;  for  making  into  bread  by  mixing  it 
with  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  &c.  (Ez.  iv. 
9) ;  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  18) ;  and 
as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  The  barley 
harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  82,  ii.  23 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine  in  Miuch 
%nd  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as  late  as 
Aiay ;  out  the  period  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  har- 
dest, in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by 


fiilly  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bet.  ii.  99. 
278).  In  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  montk 
earlier  than  the  wheat;  whence  its  total  do- 
strucdon  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Bar- 
ley was  sown  at  any  time  between  November 
and  March,  acoordmp^  to  the  season.  Barley 
bread  is  even  to  this  day  little  esteemed  in 
Palestine.  This  £ftct  is  important,  as  serving 
to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Scripture.  Whv, 
for  instance,  was  oarl^  meal,  and  not  the  ord? 
nary  meal-ofierine  of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jeal- 
ousy-offisrine  ?  (Mum.  v.  15.)  Because  thereby 
b  denoted  the  low  reputation  in  which  the  im- 
plicated parties  were  neld.  The  homer  and  a 
half  of  barley,  as  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  nas  doubtless  a 
similar  typical  meaning.  With  this  circum- 
stance in  remembrance,  now  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye  pollute 
me  among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  bari^  t  '* 
The  knowledge  of  this  fiict  aids  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley- 
cake,  in  the  dream  which  the  '*  man  told  to  ms 
fellow  "  (Judg.  rii.  13).  Gideon's  "  fiunily  wa& 
poor  in  Manasseh  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his 
lather's  house ; "  and  doubtless  the  Midianites 
knew  it.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
mai'ks,  "  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in 
their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon  and 
his  band  *  cakes  of  barley  bread/  as  their  success- 
ors the  haughty  Bedawm  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  would  be  all  ihc 
more  natural." 

Bar^nal^aSi  a  name  signifying  "son  of 
prophecy,"  or  "  exhortation  "  (or,  out  not  ec 
probably,  "consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  br 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joscs), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
early  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we 
find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted  Saul 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  wav  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between 
the  two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  ai 
Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had 
been  preaching  to  Gentiles  at  Antiocn,  Barna- 
bas was  sent  mither  (Aots  xi.  19-26),  and  went 
to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised 
up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17). 
Having  broueht  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  with  relief  for  the  breth- 
ren in  Judasa  (Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return 
to  Antioch,  they  (Acts  xiii.  2)  were  ordained 
by  the  church  for  the  missionary  work,  and  sent 
forth  (a.d.  45).  From  this  time  Barnabas  and 
Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  Apostles. 
Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related  in  Acts 
xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Mi  nor.  Some  time  ai^er  their  return  to  Antioch 
(a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50),  with 
some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question 
respecting  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the 
Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On  that 
occasion  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as 
the  Apostles  of  the  uncircumcision.  After 
another  stay  in  Antioch  on  their  return,  a  vari- 
ance took  place  between  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 
the  <|ue8tion  of  taking  with  them,  on  a  second 
missionary  journey,  John  Mark,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "The  contention 
was  so  sharp,  that  they  parted  asunder,"  and 
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BtmImw  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his 
native  island.  Here  the  Scripture  notices  of 
him  cease.  As  to  his  further  udwrs  and  death, 
traditions  difier.  Some  saj  that  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
there.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  oentnir,  Ada  et  Panto 
0011060  m  Cmo;  and  a  stiU  later  encomium 
of  Bafnabaoy  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander. 
We  have  an  Epistle  m  31  chapters  called  by 
the  name  of  Barnabas.  Its  authenticity  has 
been  defaidod  by  some  great  writers ;  but  it  is 
venr  ffeneraUy  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
b  MieTed  to  nare  been  written  early  in  the 
second  century. 

Baro'diB»  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
those  "senrants  of  Solomon"  who  returned 
with  Zorobabd  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Bar^sabas.  [Joasra  Baxsabas;  Jddas 
Barsabas.] 

Bar^taoOfly  the  fiuiher  of  Apame,  the  con- 
cubine of  King  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv.  29).  "  The 
adminble "  was  probably  an  official  title  be- 
k»sing  to  his  rank. 

BanhoromeWy  one  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  (Matt  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  not  improb- 
ably conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with  Na* 
thanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  If  this  may  be  as- 
ramed,  he  was  bom  at  Cana  of  Galilee ;  and  is 
«id  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  that 
is,  probably,  Arabia  Felix.  Some  allot  Ar- 
menia to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and  report 
him  to  have  been  there  fiayed  alive  and  Uien 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 

Bartimfid'UB,  a  blind  btt^gar  of  Jericho 
who  (BCark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  bo|^ 
ging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  His 
Isst  joumer  to  Jerusalem. 

Ba'mon.  IL  Son  of  Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer. 
xxxiL  12),  anumuensis  fJer.  xxxvi.  4-^2),  and 
Cuthful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
10  ff. ;  B.C.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic 
office.  He  was  of  a  noble  fkmily  (comp.  Jer. 
li.  59;  Bar.  i.  1),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments ;  and  his  brother  Soraiah  held  an  honor- 
able office  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  U.  59). 
His  enemiea  accused  him  of  infiuencing  Jere- 
miah in  fitvor  of  the  Chaldseans  (Jer.  xliii.  3 ; 
cf.  xxxviL  13) ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  tul  the 
culture  or  Jerusalem,  b.c.  586.  By  the  per- 
misaon  of  Nebuchadneziar  he  remained  with 
Jeremiah  at  Blizpeh  (Jos.  Aid,  x.  9,  f  1);  but 
vas  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliii.  6).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of 
tbeckse  of  bis  life.  — 2.  The  son  of  Zabbai, 
vbo  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
<)f  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20).  — 3.  A  priest,  or 
tamOy  of  priests,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Xehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  —4.  The  son  of  C0I- 
hoaeh,  a  descendant  of  Perei,  or  Phares,  the 
Mm  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Bamoh.  tJie  Book  O^  is  remarkable  as 
the  only  book  in  the  Apociypna  which  is  formed 
•11  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though 
It  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid 
rHIflctioii  or  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  parts  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii. 
^nd.— 1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in 
Creek,  and  in  several  translations  which  were 


made  ftom  the  Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin 
versions  which  remain,  that  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal ;  the 
other  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely. — 2.  The 
assumed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion 
of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are  in- 
consistent with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident 
traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity  (iii.  9  fi,,  iv.  22  if.,  i.  3  ff.  Comp.  2 
K.  xxv.  27).  —3.  The  book  was  held  in  little 
esteem  among  the  Jews ;  though  it  is  stated  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lam- 
entations, "  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Gor^ 
pi«us  "  (t.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement).  From 
the  time  of  Irenssus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gener- 
ally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  It  was,  however, 
"  obelized "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  defi- 
cient in  the  Hebrew.  At  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  Romish  C^non ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously 
placed  it  amonj^  the  Apocryphal  books.  —  4. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Others 
again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
book  are  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities 
of  style  and  language.  The  Hebraic  character 
of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  trans- 
lation, and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraixin^ 
Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  approaches  the  Alexandrine  t^pe.  —  6. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast 
is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  translation 
of  Jeremiah  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached  to 
the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  —  6.  There  are  no  cer- 
tain data  by  which  to  ^x  the  time  of  tlie  com- 
position of  Baruch.  The  present  book  must 
DC  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (b.c.  160),  or 
somewhat  earlier.  —  7.  The  Eptatle  of  Jere- 
nUahy  which,  according  to  the  authority  of  some 
GredL  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English  version  as 
the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  the  work  of  a 
later  period.  It  may  be  assigned  with  probabil- 
ity to  the  first  century  b  c.  —  8.  A  Syriac  find 
Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine  and  a  half 
tnbes  "  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Poly- 
glots. Fritzsche  considers  it  to  be  the  pro- 
auction  of  a  Syrian  monk.    Ap. 

BarzillaL  L  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who 
showed  hospitality  to  David  wnen  he  fied  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of 
his  age,  and  probablv  from  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, he  declinea  the  king's  offer  of  ending 
his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  The 
descendants  of  his  daughter,  who  married  into 
a  priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, to  prove  their  genealogy  (Ear.  ii.  61 ; 
Neh.  vii.  63).  —  2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son 
Adriel  married  Midial,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 
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Bas^alofhy  l  Esd.  v.  31.    [Bazlith.]  Ap. 

Bas'oainay  a  place  in  Gilead  where  Jon- 
athan Maccabiens  was  killed  by  Trypho  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  23).  No  trace  of  the  name'  nas  yet 
been  discoverod.    Ap. 

Bs^shan,  a  dlstnct  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, distinguisMd  by  one  constant  designation, 
but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  land  of  Ba- 
shan  "  (1  Chr.  y.  1 1  ;  and  comp.  Nam.  xxi.  33, 
xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as  "all  Bashan" 
(Deut  iii.  10,  13 ;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30), 
but  most  commonly  without  any  addition.  It 
was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  after  their 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  fh>m  Amon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  oyer 
Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan  " 
to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the  L^ah. 
pSDREi.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king  of 
bishan,  who  "  came  out"  probably  from  the 
natural  ftstnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the 
entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all 
his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Deut  iii.  1-3). 
The  limits  of  Bashan  are  yery  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  border  of  Gflead  "  on 
the  south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Dent, 
iii.  3,  10, 14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  y.  23),  and 
from  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  yalley  on  the  west 
to  Salchah  {Sulkhad)  and  the  border  of  the 
Greshurites,  and  the  Maachathites  on  the  east 
(Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deot  iii.  10).  This  important 
district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-^1 ),  together  with  "  half 
Gilead."  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iy.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exce])tion  of  one  more  pass- 
ing glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far 
as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  yanishes  from 
our  yiew  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being  deyas- 
tated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned 
as   diyided  into  lour    provinces  —  Gaulanitis 

[GtOlanI,  Auranitis  [Hauran],  Trachonitis 
Argob],  and  Batansea,  or  Ard-d-Batlianyeh, 
which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the 
north  of  the  range  of  Jehd  Hauranoved  Druze. 

Ba^shan-Iia^Otll-ja'ir.  a  name  ^yen  to 
Ar;^b  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii.  14). 

Bash^emath,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
last  married  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son,  Reuel,  four 
tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended.  When 
first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter 
of  Elon  the  Hittite.  The  Samaritan  text  seeks 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reading  Mahalath 
instead  of  Bashemath  m  the  genealogy.  We 
might  with  more  probability  suppose  that  this 
name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assisned  to  the 
wronjp;  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is 
erroneous. 

Basin.  Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must  have 
been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrificifd 
victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purifica- 
tion. Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  cere- 
mony of  purification  in  the  wilderness,  put  half 
the  blooa  in  "  the  basins  "  or  bowls,  and  after- 


wards sprinkled  it  on  the  people  (Ex  xxiv.  €. 
8).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal,  whether 
cold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram,  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 
of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  firstjfmai^. 
bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Cnr.  iv. 
8 ;  IK.  vii.  45,  46 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1 
Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  The  form  and  material 
of  these  vessels  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
specimens  of  works  of  the  same  kind.  The 
"  basin  "  from  which  our  Lord  washed  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  vtKTTjp^  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling. 

Saaket.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows :  (1) 
Sfd,  so  called  from  the  twi^  of  which  it  was 
originally  made,  specially  used  for  holding 
bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. ;  Ex.  xxix.  8,  23 ;  L«y. 
viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num.  vi.  15, 17, 19).  The  form 
of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated  in 
Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypi*  iii.  226,  after  the  speci- 
mens represented  in  me  tomb  of  Barneses  IIL 
We  must  assume  that  the  term  so/  passed  finom 
its  strict  etymological  meanine  to  any  vessel 
applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Jn^g.  vi.  19,  meat 
is  served  up  in  a  aa/,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  of  wickerwork.  (2)  SaUHldth,  a  word  of 
kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  nsed  in 
gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  Tene,  in. 
which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  pre- 
sented ^Deut.  xxvi.  2, 4).  From  its  being  con- 
pled  with  the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V.  "  store/' 
Deut  xxviii.  5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
also  used  for  household  purposes,  perhi^  to 
bring  the  com  to  the  mill.  (4)  Cimb,  so  called 
from  its  6imilarit}[  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap,  prob- 
ably in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid :  it  was  used 
for  carr}'ing  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  (5)  Dud, 
used  for  carrying  finit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  welj 
OS  on  a  larger  scale  for  carryings  clay  to  th« 
brickyard  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  ;_pot8,  A.  V.),  or  foi 
holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7 ).  In  the  N.  T. 
baskets  ai«  described  under  the  three  follow- 
ing terms,  Ko^tvoq,  aicvpi^,  aapydvti»  The  last 
occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing  St 
Paul's  escape  from  Damascus.  With  regajnd 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  first  is  exclusively  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
(Matt  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  43 ;  Luke  ix. 
1 7 ;  John  vi.  13),  and  the  second,  in  ihat  of  the 
four  thousand  (Matt.  xv.  37 ;  Mark  viii.  8) : 
the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
Mark  viii.  19,20. 

Bas'math,  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  mar- 
ried to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  ofii- 
oers  (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Bas^sa.  l  Esd.  v.  16.    [Bezai.1    Ap. 

Ba'staiy  1  Esd.  V.  31.    [Bb8ai!j    Ap. 

Bastaxti.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  &e  congr^ation,  even  u 
the  tenth  generation,  was  the  mamzSr  (A.V. 
bastard),  who  was  classed  in  this  respect  with 
the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  (Deut  xxiii.  2). 
The  term  is  not,  however,  applied  to  any  ille 
gitimate  oflfspring,  bom  out  or  wedlock,  out  is 
restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  issue  of  an? 
connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by 
the  Law.  A  mamzir,  accoraing  to  the  Mishna 
( Yebamoth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  R.  Akiha,  who 
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Is  bora  of  relatioiis  between  whom  marria^  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is 
ertry  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  "  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Hearen ; 
R.  Joshna,  every  one  wnose  parents  are  liable 
to  death  by  the  house  of  indgmenL  as,  for 
instance,  the  ofipdnff  of  aoultery.  The  an- 
deotTcnions  (LxX.,  vnle.,  Syr.),  add  another 
daas,  the  chil(fanen  of  a  hanot,  and  in  this  sense 
tbe  tem  maacetr  or  tMmaer  sunrivod  in  Pontifi- 
eal  law  (Selden,  ds  Succ.  in  btm,  defunct.,  c.  iii.) : 

*'llaaa0ribas  sooitam,  sed  moeeha  notbls  dedit 


The  chUd  of  a  gai,  or  non-Israi^te,  and  a 
»  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists 
as  was  the  issue  of  a  slare  and  a 
»■,  and  of  a  maamxir  and  female  proselyte. 
Tbe  tenn  also  occurs  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "  a  bas- 
ivd  ibaU  dweU  in  Ashdod,"  where  it  seems  to 
denote  a  Ibreiffn  race  of  mixed  and  spurious 
birth.  Dr.  Geigerinfera  from  this  paasase  that 
mnmuT  spedalfy  signifies  the  issue  of  such 
nsrriaees  between  ue  Jews  and  the  women  of 
Asbdod  as  are  aUnded  to  in  Neh.  xui.  S3,  24, 
snd  applies  it  exdusiTely  to  the  Philistine  bas- 
tud. 

Bat  ('MaOM).  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
erer  that  the  A«  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendarine 
of  this  word.  It  Is  true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Ler.  xL  19,  and  I>ent  xIt.  18,  the  'mUeph 
doses  the  lists  of  "fiwU  that  shall  not  be  eaten ; " 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients 
csQuderBd  the  bat  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6ph,  "  fowls,"  which 
Ulendly  means  **  a  wins;,"  might  be  applied  to 
lay  winged  creatare.  fiasides  the  passages  cited 
abore,  mention  of  tbe  bat  oocura  in  Is.  ii.  20 : 
**  In  that  dar  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver 
sad  hn  idols  of  gold  ....  tc  the  moles  and 
to  tbe  hats; "  and  in  Bamch  vi.  33,  in  the  pas- 
nge  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  Tanity  of 
theBabylooish  idols :  "  Their  ihces  are  blacked 
tbnm^  the  smoke  that  oometh  out  of  the  tem- 
ple; npon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swal- 
Ibvi,  aad  birds,  and  the  cats  also."  Many 
tmDen  have  noticed  the  immense  nnmbers  of 
bm  that  are  found  in  cairenia  in  the  Bast,  and 
Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a 
eivera  these  noisoBDM  beasts  compelled  him  to 
letreat. 

Bath,  Bathing.  This  was  a  prescribed 
pert  of  iIm  Jewish  ntnal  of  pnriacation  in  cases 
of  sprideatal,  leprous,  or  oidlnaiy  nndeanneas 
(I«v.  zT.,x^.  88,  xxii.  •;  Nnm.  xix.  7, 19; 
2  8flm.  ».  3,  4;  9  R.  t.  10);  as  also  after 
■ooraiitt,  which  always  imptied  defilement 
(Rath  ur  3 ;  3  Sam.  xiL  90).  The  hieh-priest 
St  his  inangnration  (Ler.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the 
^^J^  ef  atoQeflaent,  once  before  each  solemn  act 
(tf  vrapitiation  (xti.  4,  34),  waa  also  to  bathe. 
A  Mdiittg<limiiber  was  prohaUy  included  in 
hooses  even  of  no  great  rank  m  cities  from 
Mdrtfaaes  (3  Sam.  xi.  S> ;  much  more  in  those 
of  me  wealthy  in  later  times ;  often  In  gardens 
iSosaa.  l»).  With  bathrag,  anointing  was 
castonatfly  joined;  the  elimale  making  both 
Am  essential  alike  to  healtii  and  nieasnre,  to 
vhich  fanviy  added  the  use  or  perftimes 
17;  Jnd.  x.  3;  Bsth.  ii.   13).    The 


"  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and  Hezekiah 
(Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11; 
John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticos  (John 
V.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  nave  of  public 
bathine  accommodation. 

Baui.    [Measures.] 

Bath-rab^im,  the  ffate  of,  one  of  the 

gates  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon  ( Cant.  vii.  4 
[5] ).  The  "  Gate  of  Bathrabbim  "  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling 
BaUirabbim  in  sound  is  Rabbah.  Future  inves- 
tigations may  settie  this  point. 

Batll8hel>a  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also  called 
Bathshua  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of 
Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (3  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  The  child  which 
was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Darid  died;  but  after  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When  Adonijah 
attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  suc- 
cession promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was 
employed  bv  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
conspiracv  (1  K.  i.  1 1, 1 5, 23).  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  requested 
permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take  in 
marriage  Abishag  tiie  Shunamite  (1  K.  ii.  31- 
25). 

Bath-shu'^a.    [Bathsheba.] 

Bath-saohari^as,  a  pUoe,  named  only 
I  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  MaccabsBus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  relief  of  Bethsnra.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart,  and  the 
approaches  to  Bathxacharias  were  intricate  and 
confined.  This  description  is  met  In  every 
respect  bv  the  modem  Beit  Sakariek,  nine 
miles  north  of  Beit  twr.    [Bbthzuh.]    Ap. 

BattLe-axe*  Jer.  ll.  20  [Maul]. 

Bav^fld,  son  of  Henadaa,  ruler  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Keilah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
Ui.  18). 

Bay-tree  (eo^cA).  It  is  diflkmlt  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
have  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps. 
xxxvii.  35  to  signify  a  "  bay-tree."  Most  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
exndi  "  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil "  — 
one  thai  has  never  wen  transplanted;  which 
Is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  maicin  of  the 
A.  V.  The  word  exraeh  literally  s^^fies  a 
"  native,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  a  stranger," 
or  "  a  foreigner." 

Baslitn,  '*  ChlMrea  of  B."  were  amongst 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbobel 
(Neh.  vii.  54).    In  Ear.  ii.  52,  the  name  is 

Sven  as  Bazluth,  and  in  1  £sd.  v.  31  as 
ASAXX>TR. 

Basluth  [Bazlitb]. 

Bdelliain  iheddlack),  a  precious  substance, 
the  name  of  which  occurs  tn  Gen.  ii.  12,  with 
"  gold  "  and  "  onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num. 
xi.  7,  where  manna  is  in  color  compared  to 
hddUtm.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  sa;^  whether 
heddiadi  denotes  a  mineral  or  an  animal  pro- 
duction, or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Bdellium 
Is  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a  tree  which 


ix  perh»ia  the  Baraatat  JbdM&iJiirmu,  Lin.,  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

Booli'&llf  >  BenUmite,  who  went  orer  to 
David  atZikUg  (1  Chr.  xii.  S). 

Be'alOtb,  a  toim  in  the  extreme  Bonth  of 
Jodoh  (Jo«b.  XT.  24). 

Belm,  Children  of,  a  tribe,  appventlj 
of  predatory  Bodouin  habits,  irho  were  de- 
Ktruycd  by  Judas  Macccbi-us  {1  Msec.  t.  4}. 
The  name  has  been  auppoaeil  to  be  identical 

■"  "-  Ap. 
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are  lultivated  in  Palestine,  which  produces 
many  of  the  legaminoas  order  of  planla,  luch 
u  lenciti,  kidney.beans,  veicliei,  tie.  Beans 
■re  in  blouom  in  January ;  they  have  been 
noticed  in  flower  at  Lydcia  on  the  33d,  and  at 
Sidon  and  Acre  even  earlier  ;  they  continue  in 
flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beans  are  sown 
in  Novemlier  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
poarj,  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

Bear.  The  Svrian  bear  {Urna  Sgrkiaa], 
which  is  without  doubt  the  animal  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  ia  erili  (band  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  Palestine.  Uurinj;  the  summer  months 
these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon, 
but  descend  in  winter  to  the  viilaRes  and  gai^ 
dens.  It  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period  in 
former  days  they  extended  their  risiW  (o  other 
parts  of  Palestrne.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
bears  being  found  in  a  wood  hecvreen  Jericho 
and  Bcdicl  (2  K.  ii.  24) ;  it  is  not  improbablo 
therefore  that  the  destruction  of  the  forty-two 
children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  inhab- 
ited the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  fcmci^ 
of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its  young  is 
alluded  to  in  3  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii.  13; 
Hos.  xiii.  8 ;  its  attacking  flocks  in  I  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  crafUness  in  ambosh  in  Lam. 
iii.  10,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  (o 
man  we  learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  pasuge 
in  Is.  lix.  11  would  be  better  translated  "  we 
groat  like  bears,"  in  allusion  to  the  animal's 
plaintive  groaning  noise.  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Her.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  6; 
Wisd.  xi.  17  ;  Ecclns.  xlvii.  3. 


nity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to  it  the  im- 
portance of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians  on  the 
contrary,  sednlously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  fece  and  bead,  and  compelled 
their  slavoi  to  do  the  like.     The  enemies  of  the 


Canaan,  Syria,  and  Atmenia,  Ac., 
ara  reprcMDled  seuly  always  bearded.  In  tbe 
Nineviie  monumenla  is  a  series  of  battle-views 
IVom  the  captnre  of  Larfiirii  by  Sennacherib,  in 
which  the  captives  have  bearda  very  like  some 
of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Tberr 
is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convenlioiulinn 
both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beani  on  monnmenia,  which  pic- 
vents  oar  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor 
is  it  possiUo  to  decide  with  certainty  the  mean- 
ing of  the  precept  (Lev.  xix.  37,  xxi.  5)  re- 
gudtng  the  "  comers  of  the  beard."  Probably 
tbe  Jews  retained  the  hair  on  the  ridea  of  the 
face  between  the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the 
Arabs  and  othera  shaved  away.  Siie  and 
fiilncss  of  beard  are  said  to  he  n^orded,  at  the 
present  day,  as  a  mark  of  respectability  and 
tmstworthmess.    The  beaid  is  the  (^^ect  (»f  an 


oath,  and  chat  on  which  lilcBsingE  or  (bane  an 
spoken  of  as  resting.  The  custom  was  and  ii 
to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  oat  in  nwnni- 
ing  (Is.  I,  6,  XV.  3  ;  Jer.  xli.  S,  xlviii.  37  ;  Eir, 
ix.  3 ;  Bar.  vi.  311 ;  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  of 
permanent  affliction  (S  Sam.  xix.  34),  and  to 
regard  any  insnlt  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict  (3  Sara.  x.  4).  The  beard 
vnu  the  object  of  sataution  (3  Sam.  xx.  9) 
The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  £c.,  of  ihv 
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Xbe  tvinoval  of  the  beard  was  a  part  of  the 
ccreoKMiiiU  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev. 
aIt.  9). 

Beast*  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  —  I.  Bthimah, 
which  is  the  general  name  for  "  domestic  cat- 
tle "  of  any  kind,  is  used  also  to  denote  "  anj 
large  qaaaruped,"  as  opposed  to  fowls  and 
creeping  things  (Gien.  vi.  7,  20,  vii.  2 ;  £x.  ix. 
25 ;  Lev.  xi.  2 ;  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30, 
4c.) ;  or  for  "  beasts  of  burden/'  horses,  moles, 
4c,  as  in  I  ILxviiL5;  Neh.iL  12,14,  &c.;  or 
the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts,"  as  in 
Dent  xxxii.  24 ;  Hab.  ii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  44.  — 
2.  Btir  is  used  either  collectively  of  "  all  kinds 
of  cattle, 
Nam.  XX 

of  "beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv.  17) 
word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  pre- 
ceding.—3.  Ckcufifdh  is  used  to  denote  any 
inimal.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently  used 
specially  of  "  wild  beast,"  when  the  meaning  is 
often  more  fully  expressed  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  handdeh  (wild  beast)  "  of  the  field  " 
(Ex.  xxiii.  U ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22;  Deut.  viL  22; 
Uoj.  ii.  12  [14],  xiii.  8;  Jer.  xii.  9,  &c.). 

Beba'L  I.  "  Sons  of  Beboi,"  623  (Nch. 
628)  in  number,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  (Ezr.  u.  11 ;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esd. 
v.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  twenty-eight 
more,  under  Zechariah  the  son  of  Bcboi,  re- 
tamed  with  Elzra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four  of  this 
fiynilv  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28 ; 
I  Edd.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).  — 
2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-ei^ht  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned 
abore  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

Beba'i,  a  place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4. 

Be'cher.    L  The  second  son  of  Benjamin, 
according  to  the  list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and 
1  Chr.  vii.  6;  but  omitted  in  1  Chr.  viii.  1. 
No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text 
of  1  C^.  viii.  1,  without  at  least  suspecting 
that  beodrd,  hi»  jint-bom,  is  a  corruption  of 
Becker,  so  that  the  genuine  reading  would  be, 
Anjioauji  begat  Beta^  Bechar,  and  A$hbel,  in  ex- 
act sgreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.    There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken, 
viz.,  that  1    Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and   1    Chr.  vii.  8,  Becher,  as 
ft  proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  Becor,  first- 
born, so  that  Benjamin   had  no  son  Becher. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this,  the  first  supposition  is,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doabted,  sabstantiallv  the  true  one.    Becher 
wsg  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher, 
Ashbd,  and    came  down   to  Egypt  with  Ja- 
cob, being  one  of  the   fourteen   descendants 
of  Rschd  who  settled  in  Egypt.    As  regwnds 
the  posterity  of  Becher,  we  have  to  notice  the 
iiogiilar  fibct  of  there  being  no  fomily  named 
■fierhim  at  the  numbering  of  the  Lfraelites  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi. 
Bat  the  no  less  singular  circumstance  of  there 
iNing  a  Becher,  and   a  family  of  Bachriiet, 
iOMMg  the  sons  of  Ephiaim  (ver.  35),  seems 
to  sapply  the  true  explanation.    The  slaughter 
of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
vho  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land 
«f  G^^^hen  in  that  border  affiray  related  in  1 


Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of 
Ephraim  of  its  males.  The  daughters  of  Ephra- 
im must  therefore  have  sought  husbands  in 
other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must  have 
>been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  Becher,  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimidsh  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num. 
xxxii.  40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first 
appears  among  the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just 
belore  the  entering  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inher- 
itance equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently 
liighly  mvorablc  to  this  view.  (See  Num. 
xxvi.  52-56,  xxvi.)  The  junior  branches  of 
Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  —  2.  Son  of  Ephraim, 
Num.  xxvi.  85,  called  Bbrbd  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 
Same  as  the  preceding.     . 

Becho'rath.  son  of  Aphiab,  or  Abiah,  and 
grandson  of  Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  8. 

Bec^tUeth,  the  plain  of,  mentioned  in 

Jud.  ii.  21,  as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cili- 
cia.  The  name  has  been  compared  with  Bok- 
ToiaXXu,  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  Ptolemy, 
Bacdali  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  wmch  place  it 
21  miles  from  Antioch.    Ap. 

Bed  and  Bed-ohamber.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts : 
—  1.  the  mattress;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the 
pillow ;  4.  the  bedstead  or  support  for  I  ;  5i 
the  ornamental  portions.  —  1.  Tnis  portion  of 
the  bed  was  limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or 
more  <milts. — 2.  A  anilt  finer  than  (hose  used 
in  1 .  In  summer  a  tnin  blanket  or  the  outer 
garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed. 
Hence  the  law  provided  that  it  should  not  be 
kept  in  pledge  afler  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
mi^ht  not  lack  his  needful  covering  (Deut. 
XXIV.  13). — 3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for 
this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but 
seems  to  signify  some  fiibric  woven  qr  ]^aited 
of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was 
something  hastily  adopted  to  serve  as  a  pilloiv, 
and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordinary  use.  In  E2. 
xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  oeteth,  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common 
to  this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fiecce 
or  goat's  skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  ^.  ^- 
4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the 
bedding.  Yet  some  slight  and  portable  fi:«me 
seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word, 
which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  Sam.  iii.  31), 
and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sidkness 
(Gen.  xlvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which 
guests  reclined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  —  5. 
The  ornamental  portions  were  piUars  and  • 
canopy  (Jud.  xiii.  9),  ivory  carvings,  gold  and 
silver,  and  probably  mosaic  work,  pun>le  and 
fine  linen  (Esth.  i.  6;  Cant  iii.  9,  10).  The 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  priva^ 


lifeisgiTenina  E.  ir.  10.  The  "  bed-clum- 
ber "  io  the  tample  when  Jouh  wu  hidden, 
waa,  probablj,  •  itoie^hamberbr  keqiiiiebeda 
(aK,3[i.  S;   SChr.  uui.  II).     The  porition 


— .A  tba 

pwsaeei,  Sx.  tifi.  s ;  s  K.  rj.  li. 

Bff^aO,  the  bther  of  Hadwl  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39  ;  I  Chr.  i.  46). 

Be'dUL  L  Bfenttaned  I  8ani.xiI.lI,aiB 
Judg«  of  Isiael  between  Jerabbul  (Ofdeon) 
Mid  Jephthah.  Some  tnainlaJD  him  to  be  the 
'-'r  mentioned  in  Jadg.  z.  3.    The  Chaldee 


Te»y  probable  correction  except  for  the  order 
of  the  names.  Ewatd  mg/ietlB  that  it  mar  be 
a  Klin  leading  for  Abdon.  —  2.  Son  of  Ulam, 
tbBBonof  GileadflChr.  TiL  17). 

Bedei'all,  one  of  ^  aom  of  Bull,  in  tht 
linM  of  Eir*,  who  had  taken  a  fbteign  wife 
(Ect.  X.  35). 

Bee  (ibMrM),  Dent  i.  U;  Jadg,  xiT.  8; 
Pa.  cxTiii. '  II ;  la.  ni.  IB.  That  Palestine 
abonnded  in  beea  is  evident  fVom  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  land  b;  Moees,  for  it  wnt  a  land 
"BAwing  with  milk  and  honey;"  nOr  li  there 
aaj  reason  for  aoppoaing  that  this  expression 
b  to  be  andentood  othenrln  than  in  its  litenl 
Mnae.  Modem  tntTellen  occasionallf  ^nde 
M  the  beea  of  PaleatiBe.  Dr.  Thomson  ( Tlie 
Lmtdamdtim  Boot,  p.  B99)  ipeaki  of  inunenae 
twarms  of  bees  %hiidi  made  their  home  in  ■ 
finntie  cliff  of  Wad7  Knm.  "  The  people 
oTH'alia,  Mrenl  jean  aoo,"  he  ■»■,  ''  let  a 
man  dowa  the  Ibm  of  On  roeka  b/  ropea. 


Kioti*  tt 


a»  to  "  honey  oat  of  the  stonj  rock,"  and  the 
two  paMagea  ont  of  the  Psalmi  and  Jnd)^ 
qnoled  abon,  ai  to  the  ftatfiil  natnre  of  the 
attacks  of  these  Insects  when  imiatod.  Eng- 
lish nataralistB  know  little  ortbeiipeciea  of  beee 
that  are  fonnd  in  Palestine.  Mr.  P.  Smith, 
our  beet  authority  on  the  Hymenoplera,  Is 
inclined  to  beltere  that  the  honey-bee  of  Pales- 
tine is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (A.  nuUifStxi) 
of  this  cdnntiT.  There  can  be  no  doabt  thM 
the  attacks  Or  bees  in  Eastern  conntries  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  they  are  in  more  tcm- 

Ce  climates.     SWarms  in  the  East  are  far 
r  thao  they  are  with  as,  and,  oo  account 
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of  the  beat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  mnst  give  rise  to 
Tcry  dangerous  symptoms.  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  liilt  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "Tboy  came  aboot  me  like  bees." 
The  passage  aboal  the  swarm  of  beee  and  honey 
in  (he  lion's  carcass  (Jadg.  xir.  8)  admits  of 
easy  explaoatiOD.  The  lion  which  Samson 
slew  had  been  dead  some  little  time  before  the 
bees  had  taken  np  their  abode  in  the  carcass, 
for  it  is  eipiBsaly  stated  that  "after  a  time" 
Samson  returned  and  saw  tbe  beea  and  boner 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that,  as  has  been  wdl 
obiierved,  "  if  any  one  here  repirsenm  to  him- 
self a  cormpt  and  putrid  carrsm,  the  occnr- 
leoce  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  in  these  countries,  at  certain 


rooistnra  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their 
anderginnE  decomposition,   that  their  bodies 


Is.  Tli.  1 8,  "  tbe  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  been  ondcr- 
stood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  "  call- 
ing oat  the  bees  lh>m  their  hives  by  a  biasing 
-    whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the  fields. 


and  summoning  them  again  K 
everung.  In  ul  probabili^,  1 
pression  in  Isaiah  has  reference,  asMr.  Denbam 


ofcill 


the  custom  of  the  people  in  the  East 
calling  the  attention  of  any  one  by  a  signifi- 
cant hitt  or  rather  hilt," 

Beeli'ad&,  one  of  Darid's  sons,  bom  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xW.  T).  In  tbe  lists  in 
Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada. 

Beel'saros,  i  Ead.  v.  s.    [Bilshah.] 

Beelteth'mUB,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxca 
residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  SB).  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  title  of  Behnra, 
A,  V.  "  chancellor,"  the  name  immcdtalety 
before  it  (Eir.  iv.  B).    Ap. 

Bedleebul,  the  title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to 
whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of  tbe 
evil  spirits  (Matt  x.S5,xii.  94;  Hark  in.  ES; 
Luke  xi.  15  fT.).  The  correct  reading  is  with- 
otil  doubt  BteiBtul,  and  not  BrriabiA  as  given 
in  tbe  Syriac,  the  Vulg,,  and  some  other  ver- 
siona. — L  Theeiplanationsofleredinrefercnce 
to  the  change  of  the  name  may  be  mni^ed  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  aie  based  on  the 
loattd,  or  the  metmmr  of  the  word.  We  shDuld 
preffer  the  assumpboa,  in  conaection  with  tbe 


nations  carries  the  greatest  weight  uf  anthurity 
with  it :  tihese  proceed  on  the  ground  that  (be 
Jews  intentionally  changed  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word,  so  as  either  to  give  a  eiKniflcanee 
to  it  adapted  to  their  own  Ideas,  or  to  cast  ridi- 
cule upon  the  idolatry  of  tbe  neighboring 
nations,  in  which  case  we  might  compare  the 
adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychcm,  Beth-aven  for 
Betliel.  Some  connect  the  term  with  ji!6*,»«i6.'- 
tdtun.  thus  mnlcing  Bedzebul  '^  eUoitonoTiK 
(Matt.  X.  25),  iIk  lord  of  the  dioftliag,  whether 
M  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  tbe  air"  (Eph. 
ii.  S),  or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower  worid,  or  aa 
inhabiting  hnman  bodies,  or  as  occnpyii^  a 
mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like  Samrii  ■■ 
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Oriental  mjtholpgy.  Others  deriTe  it  from  tebef, 
d!Ha^,  thiu  nuikiiiK  Beelzebul,  Utendly,  the  lord  of 
dbi^,  or  the  dmigmll ;  and  in  a  seoondaiy  semfe, 
at  mbd  was  used  by  the  Talmndical  writen 
Ha  a  adbl  or  idoiabry,  the  lord  o^  uiolt,  prmoB  of 
fbim  goi»*  It  is  generally  held  that  tiie  former 
of  theae  two  senses  is  more  particularly  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. :  the  latter,  howerer,  is  adopted 
by  Liffhtfoot  and  Schlensner.  We  hare  lastly 
to  notice  the  insenioas  ooniectaro  of  Hog  that 
the  IIt,  under  wQi<^  Baalzebub  was  represented, 
waa  Um  SeaanAaxm  pUbdariua  or  duwhtB  beetle,  in 
which  case  Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  mif^t  be 
used  indiflbrently.  -^2.  The  reference  in  Matt 
z.  85  may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resem- 
blaaee  between  tfie  application  of  Ahaziah  to 
Baalsebub,  and  that  or  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for 
the  gection  of  the  nndean  spirits.  The  title, 
"  prince  of  the  devilB,"  may  hare  special  ref^r^ 
enoe  tt>  the  nature  of  the  diaeaae  in  question,  or 
it  may  hsnre  been  educed  from  the  name  itself  by 
a  &iKied  or  real  etymology.  It  is  worthy  oi 
apeend  obaerration  that  the  notices  of  Beebe- 
bol  are  exdusiTely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  whicJi 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance 
of  the  B*!*p** 

Be%r.  L  One  of  the  lat^t  halting-plaees 
of  the  Israelites,  lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and 
so  called  because  of  the  well  which  was  there 
dug  by  the  "princes"  and  "nobles"  of  the 
people,  and  is  perpetuated  in  a  fragment  of 
poettnr  (Num.  xxi  IS ^18).  This  is  possibly 
the  Bnu-BUM  refbned  to  in  Is.  xr.  8.  —  2.  A 
place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  fled 
f»r  fimr  of  his  brother  Abimeleeh  (Jndg.  ix.  31). 
Then  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  position. 

Be^anL  son  of  Zoj^iah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
(I  Or.  Ti^37). 

Bei^enlly  prince  of  the  Renbenites,  carried 
amnr  by  Tifflath-pileser  (1  Chr.  y.  6). 

UOat'&um,  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xr.  8  ar 
oa  the  "  borderof  Ifioab,"  apparently  the  south. 
Maim  befaig  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
TvB  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs 
ef  Isnel  on  tiwir  approach  to  the  promised 
by  the  "  border  of  Moab^  (Num. 
16;  o»mp.  13). 

Bt^erL  L  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
thewiYesof  Baan(Qen.xxTi.34).  [Ahah.]-^ 
%,  FaOmr  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hoe.  i.  1). 

BMir-Ullia'i-rod[»  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
nriag  (A.V. /(biaitaiii,oomp»  Jer.  ti.  7),  between 
Kadeahaad  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the 
wny  to  Shnr,"  and  therefore  in  the  "  south  coun- 
try" (Gen.  xxiT.  63),  which,  according  to  the 
ezpianation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  BEa- 
or,  becaase  God  saw  her  thme  (Gen.  xyL  14). 
Bf  Mb  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  fother  (Gen.  xxIt.  83,  xxr.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  ghren  in  the 
AV.  as  "the  wdl  Lahai-rtri."  ifi.  Rowhmd 
sanoqnces  tlie  discorery  of  the  well  Lahai-roi 
m  MmfU  or  MoUtdd,  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Biiiliiiba,  10  home  south  of  Buheibek;  near 
whidi  is  a  hole  or  cafem  bearing  the  name  of 
Bek  Bagar  (Bitter,  Smai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
conftrmation. 

one  of  the  Ibur  dttos  of  the  Hi- 
who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peaee 
with  them:    the  other  three   being  Gibeon, 
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Chephtrah,  and  Kirjath-Jcarim  (Joah.  ix.  17). 
Beeroth  waa  with  the  rest  of  theiie  towns  allotted 
to  Beigamin  (xriii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it 
continued  at  the  time  of  David,  the  murderen 
of  Ish-bosheth  being  named  as  belonging  to  it 
(3  Sam.  iv.  S).  It  is  once  more  named  with 
Ohephirah  and  K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  85 ;  Keh. 
vii.  29;  1  Esdr.  v.  19).  [Beroth.]  Beeroth 
was  known  in  the  times  of  Ensebius,  and  his 
description  of  its  position  agi]pes  perfectly  with 
that  or  the  modem  W-BireA,  which  stands  at  about 
10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road 
to  Nablm,  just  below  a  ridge  which  bounds  the 
prospect  northwards  fix>m  the  Holy  City.  Ni^ 
hari  **tbe  Beerothite"  (S  8am.  Kxlii.  37), 
or** the  Berothite''  (i  Chr.  xi  S9),was 

one  of  the  "  miehty  men  "  of  David's  guard. 

Be^erothof  the  Children  of  Jaakan^ 

the  wells  of  the  tribe  of  BeneJaakan,  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting^plaoes  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (Dent  x.  6).  In  Num.  xxxiii., 
tlie  name  is  given  as  Bbitb  Jaakaw  only. 

Beer-flhel>a»  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  which  formed  the  southern 
limit  of  the  countiy.  There  are  two  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  the  name.  —  1.  According  to 
the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by  Abraham,  and  the 
name  given,  because  there  he  and  Abimeledi 
the  kine  of  the  Philistines  "sware"  both  of 
them  (Uen.  xxi.  31).  But  the  compact  was 
ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "seven  ewe 
lambs ; "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  " 
is  ShAa,  it  is  equally  possible  that  Uiis  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Here,  and  in  subsequent 
eariy  notices  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-Mba. 
— 3.  The  other  narrhtive  ascribes  Uie  origin  of 
the  name  to  an  oGcnm«aoe  almost  precisely  sim- 
ilar, in  which  both  Abimeleeh  the  king  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  are 
again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  tranaactum 
M  Isaac  instead  of  Abraiitem  (Gen.  xxvi.  Sl-^). 
Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  lambs, 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibah 
(not "  Shebah/'  as  in  the  A.y.)  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  "  swearing  "  m  ver.  31.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  statement  m  ver.  18  as  referrinflr  to 
the  same  weQ  as  the  former  account,  we  snail 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  w^iethar 
these  two  narratives  relate  two  separate  occur- 
rences, or  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at 
one  time  ascribed  to  one,  at  another  time 
to  another,  of  the  eariy  heroes  and  founders 
of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present  on  the 
spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller  ones. 
The  two  principal  wells  are  on  or  dose  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  WaAf  ee^Seba'.  They 
lie  just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  visible  fh>m  a  considerable  dia- 
tance.  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to  the 
east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12i  feet  diam..  and  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44i  fbet  to  the 
snrfhoe  of  the  water :  the  masonry  which  en- 
closes the  well  reaches  downwards  for  38i  fbet. 
The  other  well  is  5  fbet  diam.,  and  was  43  fbet 
to  the  water.  The  curbstones  round  the 
mouth  of  both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  (nooves 
by  the  action  of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries, 
and  "look  as  if  frilled  or  fiuted  all  round." 


BEHEMOTH  1 

The  fiva  Imaet  wells  »r«  in  ■  ennip  in  the  bed 
of  the  waiiy.  On  Bome  low  hilli  north  ol  the 
large  welld  are  •cattered  the  fouDdUlooi  utd 
ruiiu  of  a  (own  oT  mudcnue  aixe.  There  are 
no  tree*  or  »h  rub*  near  the  spot.  —  From  the 
dme  oT  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  1)  till  the  conquest 
or  the  counlrv  we  onEy  catch  a  momentary 
elimpoe  of  Itcenheba  in  the  liiiti)  of  the  cities 
in  the  extreme  Bonlh  of  Judah  (Jouh.  xt.  S8| 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  S ;  1  Chr.  iv, 
3B).  Samuel's  sons  were  juilges  there  ( I  Sam. 
viii.  2).  From  Dan  to  Bccrsheha  (Jutlg.  \3i.  1, 
&c.),  or  from  Becrabcba  lo  Dan  11  Chr.  xxi.  a ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  became  Uio  establiiihed 
formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pTomiaed  land; 
just  as  "  from  Gcba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or 
"trum  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim"  (a  Chr.  xix.4), 
was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruplion.  Alter  the  return  maa  the  C^tiTity 
the  formula  ia  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"  from  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Uinnom  "  (Neh.  xi. 
30).    From  the  incidental  references  oC  Amos, 


ship,  ^parentl/  connected  in  some  intimate 
manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am.  t.  S, 
viii.  14).  After  Ihis,  with  the  mere  mention 
that  Bceraheba  and  the  villages  round  it  were 
re-inhabicod  alter  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30], 
^e  name  dies  entirely  ont  of  the  Bible  records. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  sdll  a  consider- 
able place;  and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  that  it  retains  its 
ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound  is  an 
Arabic  ngnification  will  permit — BiretStba 
—  (he  *'  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven." 

Boesll'tentll,  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted 
'-  -*- IS  of  Genibont,  out  oF  the  tribe  of  Ma- 


rt. 71). 

Beetle.  (LocDiT.) 
Bebeadinx.  iPimiMiiiENn.l 
Be1leniOt&.  There  can  be  little  or  do 
4oabt,  that  by  this  word  (Job  xl.  15-34)  the 
hippopotamus  is  intended,  since  aS  the  details 
descriptive  of  the  bdaialh  accord  entirely  with 
the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.  Since 
in  the  firxt  port  of  Jehovah's  discoaree  (Job 


uixix.)  load  aninuit  and  birdt  are 
,  it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that 
discoane  better  to  suppose  that  aqualie  or  am- 
pAffluHi  creaCnres  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half 
of  it;  and  since  the  leviathan,  bv  almost  tini- 
»ers«l  ronsent.  denotes  (he  crocoaQe,  the  behe- 


^>plicable  to  the  hippopotamos.  It  haa  beci 
aivned  that  such  a  dcscnption  is  equally  appli 
cahle  to  the  elephant;  bat  this  is  hardly  the 


equally  appli- 
is  hardly  t*^  - 
fond  of  freqne 


I,  for  thuueh  the  elephant 
nt^itilions,  and  is  Jre^entli/  ouji  uu^  **■»»■ 
yet  the  aimlant  habit  of  the  hippopoiamos,  a 
implied  in  verses  21,  32,  seems  lo  be  eapeciall' 
mode  the  subject  to  which  the  attention  is  di 

Beicah.  [Wi 


Bel. 


Ap. 


Bel  and  Dragan.    [Da* 


D  Mbabcbxs.) 


Bela.  1.  One  of  the  fire  cities  of  the  plain 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  LoL 
and  received  the  name  of  Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  3, 
xix,  9S).  It  lay  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab  andPal- 
eatine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the  roale  l« 
Egypt ;  the  connection  in  which  it  is  found,  le. 
XV.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  Gen.  xili.  10.  We  fintt 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8.  The  king  of 
Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  confederates 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probahility  of  Se/a  having  been  his  own  name, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have 
been  so  called  from  him. — 2.  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reioned  over  Edom  in  the  dlj  of  Dinha* 
ball,  eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Is> 
reel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard 
Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
{Simon.  Oimouat.  U3,  note),  identifies  this  Be- 
la with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence fVom  the  name  does  not  seem  to  ^ove 
more  than  identity  of  family  and  race.  Then 
is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age 
of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  boiue 
ttvm  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.  The 
neioe  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor  is  of  a  decidedly 
Cbaldee  or  Arameon  fom ;  and  we  are  ei 
pressly  told  that  Balaam  the  son  of  Beordwelt 
m  PeOior,  which  is  hy  the  river  of  the  land  of 
the  children  of  his  people,  i'.e.  the  river   ¥.\>- 

Ehrates ;  and  he  himself^  describes  his  home  ai 
;ing  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  S,  xxiii.  7).  Hence 
it  is  not  impiobable  that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom,  was  a  Clialdvan  by 
birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom  by  conquest.  He 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  Monee  and 
Bdaam.  The  pass™  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is 
given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-01.  — 8.  Eldcci 
son  of  Benjamin,  according  lo  Gen.  sivi.  21 
(A.  V.  "  Belah  "},  Num.  xxvi.  38,  40  ;  I  Chr. 
vii.  G,  viii,  1  ;  and  head  of  the  &milj  of  tlie 
Belaitbs. — 4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Beabenile 
(I  Chr.  T.  B). 

Belah.    [Bela,  3.] 

Belaitefl,  the.  Num.  xxvi.  38.  [BBLa,3.] 
Belemua,  I  Ead.  ii.  is.  [Biihulm.] 
Belial.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V., 
following  ^e  Vulgate,  have  fVwnentJy  mated 
this  word  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
fbrm  Beliai,  in  accordance  with  3  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  jiarticularly  the  cose  where  it  is  con 
nected  with  the  exprBssions  man  o/",  (WSBdq^.-  in 
other  instances  it  is  translated  widxd  or  soom 
equivalent  term  (Dent.  sv.  9 ;  Ps.  xli,  8,  ri.  .1 ; 
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The  cxpresBion 

of  Btlial  most  be  understood   aa 

nmpl?  a  wonUesi,  lawless  fellow  :  it 

~  luentlj  in  this  sense  in  (he  historical 

;.  lix.  aa,  IX.  la  ;  l  Sam-i.  I6,ii.  is, 

17,  as,  not.  aa  ;  S  Sam.  Jtvi.  7, 


1;  1  K.xxi.  ID;  J  Cbr.  liii.  7),  and  only  oi 
in  the  earlier  books  (Deal- xiii.  13).  In  a  Sam. 
xiiii.  e,  and  Job.  xxzi*.  18,  Belial  atands  by 
itKir,  u  ■  term  of  reproach.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appeare  in  the  form  BAiap  and  not  Be- 
^iai,  ai  given  in  the  A,  V,  The  term  as  osed 
in  I  Cor.  tI.  15  is  generally  understood  as  an 
ippellatire  of  Satan,  as  the  persooilicBtioD  of 
•II  that  was  bad :  Bengel  explains  it  of  Anti- 
christ, as  more  itrietly  the  opposite  of  Cbrixt 

Bellowa.  The  word  occnis  only  in  Jcr. 
rl  i9,  "  The  bellows  are  bamed ; "  where  their 
M 11  to  heat  a  smelline  fomace.  A  pictuie 
rfnrodiRrent  kinds  of  bellows,  both  of  high- 
ly iDEeoions  oonstructioQ,  may  be  [band  in 
Wilkuuon,  Ak.  l^gft-  iii.  338.  "  Tb^  con- 
>i)ted,"  be  says,  "of  a  leather,  secnred  andfitled 
into  a  tmaa,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended 
br  carTTing  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
MM^ted  by  the  fmx,  the  operator  standing  ujran 
tbcm,  wiih  one  ander  each  foot,  aad  pressing 
iheiB  altcmalely  while  he  polled  up  each  ex- 
hioMed  akin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand. 
b  oM  instance  we  obsem  from  the  painting, 
■hat,  when  the  man  left  the  bellows,  they  were 
timi  «■  if  inflated  with  air ;  and  this  would 
impty  a  knowledge  of  the  Talve.  The  pipes 
rrea  b  the  time  of  Thothmes  U.,  [supposed 
10  bal  the  oontemporarr  of  Hoses,  appear  to 
ban  been  simply  of  reed,  lipped  with  a  metal 
point  (D  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


Bells.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
IB  the  A.  v.,  lii.  pa'IbtSa,  Ex.  xxviii,  33,  and 
-asaUU,  Zech.  xi»-  ao ;  A.  V.  mare-  "  bridles." 
Id  Ex.  xxnii.  33  the  bells  allnded  to  were  the 
Eolden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  nnm- 
WT,  which  alternated   with   the   three-colored 
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The  object  of  them  w . 

-  nisfat  be  heard  when  be  went  it. 

•u  us  holy  ^Bce,  and  when  he  came  out.  that 
^  die  DM  "<  (Ex.  xxviu.  34 ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  9). 
>o  dmht  they  anawered  the  same  purpose  aa 
the  bdb  used  by  the  Bnhmins  in  the  Hindoo 
'nctBoaie*.  aad  by  the  Sonun  Catholics  during 


the  celebration  of  mass.  To  thJa  day,  bell*  we 
frequently  attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleas- 
ant sound,  to  the  anklets  of  women.  pVNX- 
LET.J  The  little  m\a  of  Cairo  wear  string  of 
them  round  their  leet.     In  Zech.  xir.  20  "bells 


of  the  horses  "  is  probably  a  wrong  rendering. 

'- robable  that  they  are  not  bells,  hut 

flat  pieces  of  brvss,  which  were 


sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the  sake  of 


Bel'maim,  a  place  which,  from  the  terms 
of  the  passage,  would  appear  to  bave  been  south 
of  Doihaim  (Jud.  vii.  3).  Possibly  it  is  the 
same  as  'pEutsn.  , 

Bel'men,  a  place  named  amongst  the  towns 
of  Samaria,  as  lying  between  Beth-boron  and 
Jericho  (Jud.  Iv.  4). 

BelBhaa'ZBr,  the  last  king  of  Babrion. 
Acconting  to  the  well-known  narrative  in  Dan. 
*..  he  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in  his 
palace.  Similarly  Xcuophon  tells  us  that 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cynis  in  the  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Bcrosus  in 
Josephus  and  of  Herodotus  diffiir  from  the 
above  account  in  some  important  porticulara. 
Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon  Nabon- 
neduB  or  Nabonadius,  and  says  that  in  the  ITth 
year  of  his  reign  Cvrus  took  Babylon,  the  king 
having  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Bor- 
sippus  or  Borsippa-  Beins  blockaded  in  that 
city  NabonnetluB  sarren&red.  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to 
him  in  Carmania,  where  be  died.  Accoiding 
to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called  lAbynetus, 
a  nnme  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus 
of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  H^;as- 
thcnes.  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetns  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  tMsiesed  defied  attack  and  even 
blockade.  But  be  Ipok  the  dn  by  drawing 
off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
then  marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its 


of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  From  the 
inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  found  U  Um- 
Qeer,  it  tqipenrs  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bcl-shar-euir,  contracted  into 
Belshaziar,  and  admitted  by  his  father  to  a 
share  in  the  government.  In  a  commnnication 
to  the  Athensum,  No.  1377,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson says,  "  We  can  now  nnderatflnd  bow  Bel- 
shaziar, ai  Joint  king  with  bis  father,  may  have 
been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  ciw  was 
attacked  by  the  comhmed  forces  of  the  Mcdci 
and  Persians,  and  may  have  pcrishul  in  the  as- 
sault which  followed ;  while  Nabonnedus  lead- 
ing a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place  wm 
d^ated,  and  obliftcd  to  take  refu(;e  in  Borsip- 

K  capitulating  after  a  short  resistance,  and 
ng  Bubaeqaently  aisignod.  according  to  Bero- 
sus, an  honorable  retirement  in  Carmania."  In 
Dan.  V.  a,  NebuchadncEsar  is  called  the  father 
of  BclflhaiMr.  This,  of  course,  need  only  mean 
grandfather  or  ancestor.  Rawlinson  connects 
Belshaziar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his 
mother,  thinking  it  probable  that  Nabn-nahit 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bel- 
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shazxar's  maternal  grandfather.  A  totally  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken  by  Marcos  Niebuhr,  who 
considers  Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for 
Evilmerodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On 
Rawluison's  view,  Belshazzar  died  b.c.  538 ;  on 
Niebuhr's,  b.c.  559. 

Belteshas^Bar.    [DAiriBL.1 

Ben*  a  Levite  "of  the  second  degree,"  one 
of  the  porters  appointed  by  David  for  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18). 

Bena'iah.  L  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  thoi^h  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of 
Judah;  set  by  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his 
body-guard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2 
Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  38;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2 
Sam.  XX.  23),  and  oocuo^ing  a  middle  rank 
between  the  tot  three  of  the  "  mighty  men," 
and  the  thirty  "  valiant  men  of  the  armies  "  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  25,  xxvii.  6).* 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are 
narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
22.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  Benaiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijah's  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.'  8,  10,  32,  88,  44),  and 
was  raised  into  the  place  of  Joab  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv. 
4).  He  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  afltor 
his  grandmther,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahith- 
ophel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's 
mistake  for  **  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiaiu."  — 
2.  Bbnaiah  the  Pirathokite  ;  an  Ephraimite, 
one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  x^^ii. 
30 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  31 ),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). — 3.  A  Le- 
vite in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psalteiT  on  Alamoth"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvL 
5). — 4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6).  —  6.  A  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). — 6.  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  ''  overseers  of 
offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).— 7.  One  of  the 
"princes  "  of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).  — 8.  Four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives. «- 1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[BaaniaS.I  —  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidds.]  —  3 
(X.  35)  and  4  (x.  43).  [Bakaias.]  —9.  The 
rather  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  pnnoe  of  the  people  "  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  18). 

Ben-am'mi,  the  son  of  the  yoonger  daugh- 
ter of  Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xix.  38). 

Bene'-beraky  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Be- 
rak"  who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  be- 
longed to  Dan,  or  were  eariier  settlers  dispos- 
sesrod  by  the  tribe.  No  trace  has  been  found 
of  it. 

Beno-ja'akail.  a  tribe  who  ^^ve  their  name 
to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one 
of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
journey  to  Canaan.  [Bbbroth  Bbnb-jaakav.  ] 
In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is  given  in 
the  shortened  form  of  BBinB-jAAKAN.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan, 
the  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (I  Chr. 


i.  42),  whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesb 
(xxxvi.  27)  as  Akah. 

Bene-ke^dem, "  the  children  of  the  East," 
an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to  peoples, 
dweUmg  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  Job  i.  3 ;  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene- 
kedem  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the 
latter  peoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this  com- 
mon name.  From  Judg.  vii.  11-15,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  thejr  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to 
an  Israelite ;  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affini- 
ty of  race,  and  thence  on  the  ^wth  of  the 
Semitic  lan^ages.  From  1  K.  iv.  SO  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  deduce  an  argument;  but  Is.  xi.  14, 
Jer.  xlix.  28,  £z.  xxv.  4, 10,  refer,  apparently, 
to  the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  From 
a  consideration  of  these  passages  and  of  Gen. 
xxv.  6,  we  think  that  tne  term  Bene-kedem 
primarily  signified  the  peoples  of  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  chiefly  the  trioes  of  Ishmael  and 
of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia ;  and  tiiat  it  was  sometimes  «>- 
plied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country  generally 
(Gen.  X.  30). 

Benha^dady  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus. — Bbkbadad  I.  was  either  son  or 
grandson  to  Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus 
was  supreme  in  Syria.    His  alliance  was  court- 
ed both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah. 
He  finally  cloeed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a 
large  amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa 
to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in  m  S. 
From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he  con- 
tinued to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 
and  forced  him  to  mike  "  streets  "  in  Samaria 
for  Syrian  residents.    [Ahab.]    This  date  is 
B.C.  950.  —  Bbkhadad  n.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  king  of  Damascus.    Lon^  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  his  reign,  of  which  the 
earlier  campaigns  are  described  under  Ahab. 
His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion  are 
proved  by  the  thirtr-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  nis  first  sieae  of  Samaria. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  .^Jiab,  Benhadad 
renewed  the  war  with  Israel,  attaeked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely 
that  there  was  a  terrible  fiunine  in  tlie  ci^. 
But  the  Syrians  broke  up  is  the  night  in  con- 
sequeoce  of  a  sudden  panic    Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael  to  consult  £11- 
sha  as  tt>  the  issue  of  his  malady.    On  the  dav 
after  Hanel's  retnm  Benhadad  was  mudereo, 
but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a  cucso- 
iT  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  bv  Hazael.    Ewald 
thinks  tl^t  one  or  more  of  Benhadad's  own 
servants   were   the  murderers.      Benhadad's 
death  was  about  B.c.  890,  and  he  must  have 
reigned  some  30  yean.  —  Bbkbadad  HI.,  son 
of  HazaeL  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Syria.    His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus, 
and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank 
into  insignificance.    When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  Jo- 
hoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat  him  in 
Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17,  25).     Jehoash  gained 
two  more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  do- 
minion of  Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.    This 
glory  was  reserved  for  his  suoeessor.    The  data 
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of  BenbadMl  III.  is  b.c.  840.  His  misfortanes 
in  war  are  notioed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

Beil«ha'il,  one  of  the  princes  whom  king 
Jehoshaphait  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Ja- 
dah  (2  Chr.  xvu.  7). 

Ben-haliaily  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line 
of  Jadah(l  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Beni'^im,  a  Levlte ;  one  of  those  who  sealed 
the coTenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]), 

Benlamin.  !•  The  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob,  and  the  onlj  one  of  the  thirteen 
who  was  bom  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Bethle- 
nem,  a  short  distance  finom  the  latter,  and  his 
mother  Sachel  died  in  the  act  of  giving 
Him  Mrth,  naming  him  with  her  last  breath 
Ben-oni,  *'  son  of  my  sorrow."  This  was  by 
Jatob' changed  into  benjamin  (Gen  xxxt.  16- 
18).  The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  It 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  i.e.  fortunate,  dexteroos.  On  the  ouer 
hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name  in 
an  altered  form  as  t)'^7a''0^  son  of  days,  i.€. 
son  of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xllv.  20),  which 
is  adonted  by  Pmlo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  In 
the  aqjectivid  forms  of  the  word  the  first  sella- 
ble is  generaUr  sappressed,  as  "  sons  of  Temini," 
for  sons  of  Benjamin ;  "man  of  Temini,"  for 
man  of  Benjamin  |1  Sam.  ix.  21 ;  xxii.  7) ; 
"land  of  xemini,''  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4) ;  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  or^givally  Tamin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  Until  the 
^orneys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  himself 
mto  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin ;  and 
ts  far  as  ne  is  concerned,  those  well-known  nar- 
ratiTes  dtsdofle  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
aflection  entertained  towuds  him  by  his  father 
and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  reUtion 
in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling  child,  to 
the  whole  of  \as  fiunily.  Even  the  harsh  na- 
tores  of  the  elder  patriarohs  relaxed  towards 
Mm.  Bat  Bcnjamm  can  hardly  have  been  the 
"lad"  which  we  commonly  imagine  him  to  be, 
for  at  the  time  that  the  patriarchs  wimt  down  to  re- 
side in  Eg^t,  when  "  every  man  with  his  hoose 
vent  with  Jacob,"  ten  sons  are  ascribed  to  Ben- 
jamin,— a  larger  number  than  to  any  of  his 
brothers,  —  and  two  of  these,  from  the  plnral 
formation  of  their  names,  were  themselves  ap- 
parently fomilies  jGen.  xlvi.  21).  Hencefor- 
ward the  histonr  or  Benjamin  is  the  history  of 
the  tribe.  And  np  to  tbs  time  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Promised  Land  that  history  is  as  meagre 
as  it  is  afterwards  foil  and  interesting.  The 
proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  daring  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin 
lay  immediately  to  the  sooth  of  Ephraim  and 
between  him  and  Jndah.  The  situation  of  this 
territory  was  highly  fiivorable.  It  formed  al- 
most a  parallelognun,  of  about  26  miles  in 
length  by  12  In  breadth.  Its  eastern  bonndary 
was  the  Jordan,  and  from  thenoe  it  extended  to 
the  wooded  district  of  Kiijath-jearim,  a  point 
aboat  eight  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in 
the  other  direction  it  stretched  finom  the  valley 
of  Hiniiom,  nnder  the  "  Shoulder  of  the  Jebu- 
site''oa  the  south,  to  Bediel  on  the  north. 
Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Benjamin  and 
the  Philistines,  while  the  conununicatlons  with 


the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  pow- 
er. On  the  south  the  territory  endod  abruptly 
with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
—  on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The 
smallness  of  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  land.  —  (1.)  The  general  level 
of  this  part  of  Palestine  ii  very  high,  not  less 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  maritime  plain  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than  3,000 
feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or 

Slateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now  un- 
er  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences, almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne 
some  part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  —  (2.)  No 
less  important  than  tnese  eminences  are  the 
torrent-oeds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  breidcs  down  into  the  deep  tracts 
on  eadi  side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as 
they  do  still,  the  oidv  mode  of  access  from 
either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east.  —  The  passes  on  the  east- 
em  side  are  of  a  much  more  difficult  and  intri- 
cate character  than  those  on  the  western.  The 
Srincipal  one,  which,  now  unfre|iuented,  was 
oubtless  in  ancient  times  the  main  ascent  into 
the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah  behind  the  site 
of  Jericho,  and,  breaking  through  the  barren 
bills  with  many  a  wild  b^d  and  8teq>  slope,  ex- 
tends to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very  central 
ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Boeroth.  Another  of  these 
passes  is  that  which,  since  the  time  ot  our  Sa- 
viour, has  IxMU  the  regular  road  between  Jeri- 
cho and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  —  Such  were  the  limits 
and  such  the  character  of  the  possession  of 
Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  originally  di- 
vided the  land.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long  bdfore  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention 
made  of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono, 
and  of  others  who  were  founders  of  Aijolon 
(12,  13),  all  which  towns  wore  beyond  the  spot 
named  above  as  the  westernmost  point  in  their 
boundary.  These  places  too  were  in  theii  pos- 
session after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Nch. 
xi.  36).  —  The  contrast  between  the  warlike 
chanuster  of  the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image 
of  its  progenitor  comes  out  in  many  scattered 
notices.  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe  which 
seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  purpoM, 
and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20,  36 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr. 
xvii.  17)  and  the  sUng  (Judg.  xx.  16)  are  cele- 
brated. Ehud,  the  son  of  Gere,  accompIitthe<l 
his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to 
his  proficiency  in  using  his  left  hand,  a  practice 
i^parenUy  confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15, 
and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  Baanah  and 
Rechab,  "  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the  only  Is- 
raelites west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the  whole 
history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 
bands.  The  areadful  deed  recorded  in  Jud?. 
xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
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was  anheeitatiiigly  adopted  and  defended  by 
Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  ex- 
traordinary. That  frightful  transaction  was 
indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe :  the 
six  hundred  who  took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rim- 
mon  were  the  only  sunrivors.  A  long  interval 
must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condi- 
tion and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we 
next  meet  with  the  tribe.  Several  circumstan- 
ces may  have  conduced  to  its  restoration  to  that 
place  which  it  was  now  to  assume.  The  Taber- 
nacle was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim  during  the  time 
of  the  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark  was  in  Benja- 
min at  Kinath-jearim.  Ramah,  the  official  res- 
idence of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanctuary 
greatly  frequented  (I  Sam.  ix.  12, &c.),  —  Miz- 
peh,  where  the  Kreat  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel " 
were  held  (I  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Pal- 
estine, and  Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the 
mat  high  place"  (I  K.  iii.  4),  were  all  in  the 
land  of  Bemamin.  The  people  who  resorted  to 
tiiese  various  places  must  gradually  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  tribe  with  power 
and  sanctity.  The  struggles  and  contests  which 
followed  the  death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  nat- 
ural unwillingness  of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  j 
position  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  especially  in 
favor  of  Judah.  Had  it  been  Ephraim,  the 
case  might  have  been  diflerent,  but  Judah  had 
as  vet  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Joseph, 
anu  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Saul 
had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Still 
the  insults  of  Shimci  and  the  insurrection  of 
Shcba  are  indications  that  the  soreness  still  ex- 
isted, and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cordial  coop- 
eration or  firm  union  between  the  two  tribes 
until  the  disruption  of  the  kinffdoms.  The  al- 
liance was  further  strengthened  by  a  covenant 
solemnly  undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by 
the  employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  army  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xyii.  17). 
But  what  above  all  must  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact  that  the 
Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 
tribes.  Henceforward  the  history  of  Bei^amin 
becomes  meiged  in  that  of  the  southern  king- 
dom.—  2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of 
warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).  —  8.  One  of  the 
"  sons  of  Harim ;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  32). 

Ben'jamiziy  high  gate^^  or  gate,  of, 

Jcr.  XX.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
10.     [Jerusalem.] 

Bono',  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Ben-o'ni,  tlic  name  which  the  dying  Ra- 
chel gave  to  her  newly-born  son,  but  which 
by  his  father  was  changed  into  Benjamin 
(&cn.  XXXV,  18). 

Ben-zoliethy  a  name  occurring  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Ba^on,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  doubtless  a  contraction  of  Baai/- 
MBON  (comp.  ver.  38). 

Be'or.  L  The  father  of  Bela,  one  of  the 
eariy  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr. 


i.  43).  —  2.  Father  of  Balaam  (Num.  xzii.  5. 
xxiv.  3,  15,  xxxi.  8;  Dent,  xxiii.  4;  Joeh. 
xiii.  22,  xxiv.  9 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bo- 
BOR  in  the  N.  T. 

Be'rOy  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv.  2;  also  17  and  21). 

Ber'aohahy  a  Benjamite,  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xiL  3). 

Ber'aohah,  Valley  of,  a  valley  in  which 

Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"  bless  Jehovah,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehnnim« 
who  had  come  asainst  them,  and  which  from 
that  fact  aoquirea  its  name  of  "  the  valley  of 
blessinj^"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  name  of 
Bereiha  still  survives,  attached  to  ruins  in  a 
valley  of  the  same  name  Iviuff  between  Teknm 
and  the  main  rood  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron. 
Beraohi'ah,  a  Gershonite  Levite,  fiither 
of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).    [Bbrs- 

CHIAH.J 

Berai'ah,  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of 
Bemamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Bere^a.  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  to  which 
St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheos,  in 
the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  be- 
ing persecuted  in  Th^salonica  (Acts  xvii.  10), 
and  fipom  which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by 
emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to 
the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
l&,  14,  15).  The  conmiunity  of  Jews  must 
have  been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their 
character  is  described  in  very  favorable  terms 
(lb.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St.  Paul's  missiona- 
ry companions,  was  from  this  place  (Acts  xx. 
4).  Berea,  now  called  Verria,  or  Karra-Venia, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympi- 
an mountain-range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  tiie  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Hali«mon, 
and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  By- 
zantine, still  exist  here. — 2.  The  modem  Ai^f- 
pOf  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4.  —  3.  A  place 
m  JudsBa,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Mace.  ix.  4). 

Berechi'^ah.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zoro- 
babel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  n  Chr.  iii.  20).  —  2.  A  man  mentioned 
as  the  rather  of  Meshullam  who  assisted  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4, 
30,  vi.  18).  —  3.  A  Levite  of  the  hue  of  Elka- 
nah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). — 4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the 
ark  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  23).' —  6.  One  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).  —6.  Father  of  Asaph  the 
sinser  (1  Chr.  xv.  17).  [Berachiah.J  —  7. 
Father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  7). 

Be^ed.  L  A  place  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, between  which  and  Cadesh  lay  the  well 
Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  — 2.  A  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly 
identical  with  Becher  m  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a 
mere  chan^  of  letters. 

Berexu'ce-    [Bernicb.] 

Be'ri»  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(I  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Beri'ah.  L  A  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvL 
17  ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from  whom  descended 
the  "  fiunily  of  the  Beriites  "  (Num.  xxvL  44). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account 
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ui  die  MMt»  of  his  father's  hoase  when  he  was 
beta  (1  Chr.  vii.  30-23).  This  short  notice  is 
cf  DO  sli^t  historical  importance;  especially 
ss  it  ndm  to  a  period  or  Hebrew  history  re- 
roectinff  which  the  BiUe  affords  ns  no  other 
like  inrormation.  The  erent  must  be  assigned 
to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the  be- 
l^oniog  of  the  oppression.  The  indications 
that  gfnide  na  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons 
most  hare  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  were  still  five.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath 
were  bom  is  tiie  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt, 
if  not  Goshen  itself.  At  this  time  yeiy  many 
forettoers  must  have  been  settied  in  Egypt. 
Or  sue  these  men  of  Gath  may  hare  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shojf- 
raftBHi)  who  were  in  the  E^rptian  service  at  a 
later  time,  aB  in  David's,  ana  to  whom  lands 
were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  — 
3.  A  Beiyamite.  He  and  his  brother  Snema 
were  anoestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (I  Chr. 
nil  13,  16).  —  4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  zziii.  10, 

Berii'tes.    [Bbbiah,  i.] 

Be'rites,  tOB^  a  tribe  or  people  who  are 
named  with  Abel  and  Beth-maacnah — and  who 
qrcre  therefore  donbtiess  situated  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as  having  been 
Tinted  by  Joab  in  his  porsnit  after  Sheba  tiie 
son  of  Bichri  (S  Sam.  xx.  14). 

Be'rith,  the  god,  Judg.  ix.  46.    [Baai^ 

U£aiTH.| 

Bemi'oe  and  Bereni^cey   the  eldest 

daoghter  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  (Acts  xii.  1,  &c.) 
8be  was  first  married  to  her  ande  Herod,  king 
of  Chalda,  and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she 
Hred  under  circumstances  of  mat  suspicion 
with  her  own  brother  Agrippa  U.,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  she  is  mentioned  Acts  xxv.  IS, 
i3,  xxvL  30,  as  having  visited  Festus  on  his 
appointment  as  procurator  of  Judaea.  8he  was 
a  second  tinoe  married,  to  Polemon,  king  of 
CiUcia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  her 
brother.  She  afterwards  became  the  mistress 
of  Vespasiaii,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

BerodaohpBal^adan.    s  Kings  xz.  is. 

[Mksodach-Baladav.] 
Be'roth»  l  Esd.  r.  19.    pssxoTH.1 

Be'rothahy  Be'rothaL    The  first  of 

these  two  names,  each  of  which  occurs  once 
only,  is  given  by  Eaekiel  (xlviL  16)  in  connec- 
tbu  with  Hamalh  and  Damascus  as  forming 
psrt  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
hnd.  The  second  is  mentioned  (3  Sam.  viiL  8) 
as  dw  name  of  a  dty  of  Zobah  taken  by  David, 
«bo  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus. 
The  well-known  city^  BariU  (Bervtus)  natural- 
Iv  mggesta  itself  a»  identical  witti  one  at  least 
of  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
farther  east.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Be- 
nchai  as  dtstmct  plaoes»  and  identifies  the  first 
withBeiytQs. 

Be'rothite,  the  (i  Chr.  zi.  39).    [Bek- 

■orm.] 

Bsryl  (tanUsft),  oocnrs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
uxiz.  13 ;  Cant.  v.  14 ;  Es.  L  16,  x.  9,  xxviii. 
13;  Dan.  x.  6.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
tbs  lanUak  derives  its  name  from  tiie  place  so 


called.  There  is  llttie  or  notiiing  in  the  pas- 
sages where  the  tanldsh  is  mentiuued  to  lead  us 
to  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where  we 
do  seem  to  catch  a  gummer  of  the  stone  denot- 
ed :  **  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshish  stone."  The  orbs  or  rings  of  gold 
refer  not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fin- 
gera  themselves,  as  they  gentiy  press  upon  tiie 
thumb,  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a 
rinff .  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  the  causal 
exj^etive  of  the  former.  It  is  not  onlv  said  in 
this  passage  that  tiie  hands  are  callecl  orbs  of 
j^old,  but  the  reason  why  thcv  are  thus  called 
IS  immediately  added  —  specially  on  account  of 
the  beautifiol  chrysolites  with  which  the  hands 
were  adorned.  Pliny  says  of  the  duyaoUtttos, 
"  It  is  a  transnMrent  stone  witii  a  refulgence  like 
that  01*  gold.  Since  then  the  golden  ttime,  as 
the  name  imports,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
above  passage  in  Canticles,  the  ancient  duym>- 
lite  or  the  modem  yellow  t^Hu  appears  to  liave 
abetter  daim  than  anv  other  ^Nn  to  represent 
the  tanhSek  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
better  claim  than  tiie  bend  of  the  A.  V .,  a  ren- 
dering whidh  appears  to  oe  unsupported  by  any 
kind  of  evidence. 
B^rselttBt  1  Esd.  V.  38.  [Babziiajii.] 
Be'saL  ''  Cliildren  of  Besai"  were  amone 
tiie  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judaea  with 
Zerubbabd  (Ezr.  u.  49 ;  Neh.  vu.  52).     [Bas- 

TAI.] 

Besodei^ah.  fother  of  Meshnllam,  one  of 
the  repairers  or  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
m.  6). 

Be^aor,  the  brook,  a  torrent-bed  or  wady 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which  men- 
tion occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9, 10,  SI.  It 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto 
the  situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has 
been  identified. 

Be'tah,  a  dtjr  belonging  to  Uadadezer,  king 
of  2^bah,  mentioned  with  Berethai  (2  Sam. 
viiL  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Ch.  xviii.  8, 
tiie  name  is  called,  by  an  inversioik  of  lettere, 
Tibchath.  Ewald  pronounces  the  » itter  to  be 
the  correct  reading,  and  compares  il  with 
Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Bet^ane,  a  place  apparentiy  south  of  Jeru- 
salem |Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Beihamn  of  Eusebius,  two  miles  ftt>m  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham,  and  four  ftt>m  Hebron. 
This  has  been  variouslv  identified  with  Betha- 
reth,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  on  Carmel. 

Be'teily  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
tiie  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Bv  Euse- 
bius it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called  Bi^beten, 
and  to  have  Iain  eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemais. 

Bethf  the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or 
habitation.  Strictiy  speaking  it  has  the  force 
of  a  settied  dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17, 
where  the  building  of  a  "house"  marks  the 
termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's  wanderings ; 
but  it  is  also  employed  for  a  dwelling  of  any 
kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  32 ; 
Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  i.  7.  From  this  general 
force  the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in 
the  sense  of  a  family.  Like  ^-Edet  in  Latin  and 
£hm  in  German,  Beth  has  the  special  meaning 
of  a  temple  or  house  of  worship.  —  Beth  is 
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more  frequently  employed  in  combination  with 
other  words  to  fonn  the  names  of  places  than 
any  other  word.  Bbth-ekbd,  the  "shearing- 
house"  (2  K.  X.  12).  It  lay  between  Jesreel 
and  Samaria,  according  to  Jerome  1 5  miles  from 
the  town  of  Le^o,  ana  in  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon.  Bbth-haooan,  the  **  garden-house  "  (2 
K.  ix.  27).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as 
Emoaxvui,  "  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem 
'I win, 

Beth-ab'sara,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in 
which,  according  to  the  received  text  of  the 
N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  appftr- 
ently  at  the  time  that  he  b^tized  Christ 
(comp/ver.  29,  85).  If  thi&  reading  be  cor- 
rect, Bethabara  may  be  identical  with  Bethba- 
rah,  the  ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  whidi  the 
men  of  Ephraim  took  possession  after  Gideon's 
defeat  Af  the  Midianites  [Bxth-bjjubj  ;  or, 
which  tieema  more  likely,  with  Beth-nimiah, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  neaily  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. [Bbth-nimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  have  not  Bethabaxa, 
but  Bethany. 

Beth'-anatbt  one  of  the  "fenced  cities" 
of  Naphtili,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ,  ^m  neither  of  them  were  the  Ca- 
naanites  expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  Bv  Eusebius 
and  Jeroxe  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  viUage  called 
BataasBa,  16  miles  eastward  of  Csssarea. 

Beth^-anotlly  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Jndah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur, 
and  others,  in  Josh  xv.  59  only.  It  is  veiy 
probably  the  modem  BeUo'-'ainwii. 

Beth'auyi  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are 
tihe  notioesof  It  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  per- 
haps any  other  place  with  the  most  familiar 
acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  was  situated  "  at "  (irpof)  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on 
or  near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city 
(Luke  xix.  29,  oomp.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  comp.  x. 
46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  vil- 
lage called  Bbthphaoe,  the  two  being  several 
times  mentioned  together.  —  There  never  ap- 

Siars  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of 
ethany,  which  is  now  known  bv  a  name 
derived  frt>m  Lazarus — d-'AzartyA  or  Laza- 
ridi.  It  lies  on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  rood 
to  Jericho  beeins  its  more  sudden  descent  to- 
ward the  Jor£m  valley.  El  -  *A3Bariwk  is  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain 
hamlet  of  some  twenty  families.  In  the  village 
are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house  and 
tomb  of  Lazaras.  The  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  is  also  exhibited. 

Beth-ar'abah,  one  of  the  six  cities  of 
Jndah  which  were  situated  down  in  tbeAra- 
bah,  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the 
tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth-hoglidi  and 
the  high  lana  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(xv.  6).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
to^-ns  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  22). 

Beth-a^ram»  accurately  Bbth-haram,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  "  the  valley,"  Josh.  xiii.  27, 


and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  tbati  named 
Bbth-mabait  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  report  that  in  their  day  its  appella- 
tion was  Bethnunphtha,  and  that,  in  honor  of 
Augustus,  Herod  nad  named  it  Libias.  Jose- 
phus's  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on 
taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortined  Sep- 
phoris  and  the  city  of  Betharamptha,  building 
a  wall  roimd  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in 
honor  of  tC^e  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ptolemy 
gives  the  low^^ty  of  Libias  as  31^  26^  kt.  and 
670  10"  long. 

Beth*arl3el»  named  only  in  Hos.  x.  14,  as 
the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shalman. 
No  clew  is  given  to  its  position;  it  may  be  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  Arbela  in  Galilee,  or 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella. 

Beth-a^Ten*  a  place  on  the  nw>untain8  of 
Bei\jamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviiL 
12),  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Mich- 
mash  (1  Sanv.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  2;)).  In  Hos.  iv.  15, 
V.  8,  X.  5,  the  naue  is  translerrod,  witb  a  play 
on  the  word  very  characteristic  of  this  prophet, 
to  the  neighbonug  Bethel  ^  once  the  "  house 
of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
" naught" 

Bem-asma^veth.  Under  this  name  is 
mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town  of 
Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  called  Azm aveth, 
and  Beth-samob.  Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  iden- 
tifv  Azmaveth  with  ffizmeh,  a  village  on  the 
hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  E.  of  Jflbo. 

Beth-baal-me'on,  a  place  in  the  iMWses- 
sions  of  Reuben,  on  die  downs  (A.V.  "  plain  ") 
east  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israel- 
ites' first  approach  its  name  was  Baal-kboh 
(Num.  xxxu.  38,  or  in  its  contracted  form, 
Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which  the  Beth  was  possi- 
bly a  Hebrew  addition.  Later  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab,  and  to 
be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  f  Jer.  xlviii.  23) 
or  Baal-meon  (£z.  xxv.  9).  Tne  name  is  stall 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  sLce, 
a  short  distance  to  toe  S.  W.  <^  Hotbdn^  and 
bearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of  3/i'ibi," 
or  MaHfiy  which  appears  to  give  its  appelladon 
to  the  Wady  Sj/erha  Ma&a, 

Betll-ba'rah»  named  only  in  Judg.  tU.  24, 
as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gid- 
eon's victory.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modem 
representative  mar  have  been  Beth-abara  where 
John  baptised.  It  was  probably  the  chief  ford 
of  the  district. 

Betll-ba^ais  a  town  in  which  Jonathui  and 
Simon  Maccabseus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides 
(1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64)  It  was,  probably.  In  the 
Jordan  valley,  not  far  from  Jencho. 

Beth-bireiy  a  town  of  Simeon  (I  Chr.  iv. 
31),  which  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list 
in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have  had  also  the  name 
of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme 
south. 

Beth-oar',  a  place  named  as  the  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  PbilistineB 
(1  Sam.  vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mixpeh. 
From  the  expression  "under  Beth-car^  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height 
Josephus  says  that  uie  stone  Ebenezer  was  set 
up  here. 

Beth-da'gon.    1.  A  city  in  the  low  ooun* 
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try  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not 
far  from  the  Phiiitftine  temtory,  with  which  its 
name  implies  a  connection.  U^hardapon  ex- 
iflbed  as  a  rery  laige  village  between  Diospolis 
(Ljdda)  and  Jamnia  in  the  (ime  of  Jerome. 
—  2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named 
ad  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asber  J  Josh.  xix.  27).  The  name,  and  the 
prozimi^  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

Beth-dfl3lauia'im,  a  town  of  Moab  ( Jer. 
zlviiL  22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called 

AUf 0!f-Dl  BLATRAIM. 

Beth'-el.  1.  A  well-known  city  and  holy 
place  of  Central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Bethel  there  are  two  accounts  ex- 
tant. 1.  It  was  b^towed  on  the  spot  by  Jacob 
under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  nocturnal  vision 
of  God,  when  on  nis  journey  from  his  father's 
house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in  Haran 
(Gen.  xxviii.  19^.  The  expression  in  the  last 
paraeiaph  of  this  account  mdicates  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  early  Canaanite  "  city  "  Luz, 
and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a  mere  undistin- 
guisiiod  spot,  marked  only  by  the  **  stone,"  or 
the  heap  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. — 2.  But  according  to  the  other  account. 
Bethel  received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a 
bleasing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his 
return  from  Padan-aram ;  at  which  time  also 
(according  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  given  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).  —  Early 
as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives,  yet, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xiL  8,  the  name  of  Betnel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  even  belbre  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks 
of  Moreh  to  " '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Betbd,"  with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on 
the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither 
be  refenmed  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their 
separation  (xiii.  3, 4). — In  one  thin^,  however, 
the  above  narratives  all  agree,  ^m  omitting 
any  mention  of  town  or  buildings  at  Bethel  at 
that  early  period,  and  in  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  "dty"  of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  "place"  in  its  neighborhood 
(ooiDp.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient 
fhronicles  of  the  conquest  the  two  are  still  dis- 
tingaiahed  (Josh.  xvi.  I,  2) ;  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  Bediel  to  the  city  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
It  waa  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  after 
which  the  name  of  Lna  occurs  no  more  ( Judg. 
L  22-26). — After  the  conquest  .Bethel  is  fii- 
onencly  heard  of.  In  the  troubled  times  when 
tkere  waa  no  king  in  Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel 
that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress  to  ask 
eoansel  of  God  (Ju<%.  xx.  18,  26,  31,  xxi.  2  ; 
A.  V.  "  houseof  God*').  Here  was  the  ark  of 
die  covenant  under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the 
jsrandaon  of  Aaron  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4) ;  and 
the  mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway 
between  it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is 
donbtleas  an  indication  that  it  was  already 
in  nmeh  lepate.  Later  we  find  it  n«ned  as 
one  of  the  holy  cities  to  which  Samnel  went  in 
ciicoit  (1  Sam.  vii  16).  Here  Jeroboam  placed 
•oe  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  Imilt  a 
**  home  of  hieh  places  "  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, fay  wfaidi  he  hirowlf  stood  to  hum ;  as 
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we  see  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19). 
Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  we  hear  of  **  sons  of 
the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K.  ii.  2,  3), 
two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with  the  ac« 
tive  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  mention 
of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii.  23,  25), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  ( 2  K.  x.  29 ) .  Under  the  de- 
scendants of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourisned,  for  by  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was  again  a 
roval  residence  with  a  "king's  house"  (Am. 
vii.  13). — How  this  prosperity  came  to  its 
doom  we  are  not  told.  After  the  desolation  of 
the  northern  kin^om  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of  priests,  who 
taught  the  wretched  colonists  "  bow  to  fisar 
Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land  "  (2  K.  xvu. 
27,  28).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  iconoclasm 
we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of  Jero- 
boam, with  its  last  loraisome  fire  of  "dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it.  It  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28;  Noh.  vii.  32) ;  and  that 
they  returned  to  their  native  place  whilst  con- 
tinuing their  relations  with  Neh^miah  and. the 
restorra  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In  die  Book 
of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Bbtolius.  In 
later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judsea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times 
of  Uie Maccabees  (I  Mace.  ix.  50).  — Bethel  re- 
ceives a  bare  mention  from  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  OmHmuUoon,  as  12  mOes  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to 
Sichem ;  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  BeiHn,  They  cover  a 
space  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of 
a  low  hill  between  the  heads  of  two  h<41ow 
wadys  which  unite  and  run  off  into  the  main 
valley  et-Suwanit,  The  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Betliel  must  be  the  "mountain"  on  •  which 
Abram  built  the  altar  (Gen.  xii.  8). — 2.  A 
town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named  in 
Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  By  com- 
parison of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judiah  and 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of 
Chesil,  Bethul,  and  Bbtbusl. — Hibl,  the 
Bethelite,  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  84). 

Betll-e^ineky  a  place  on  or  near  the  bor- 
der of  Asher,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was 
the  rcvine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Robinson  has  discovered  an  fAmhah  about  8 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  AUoa  ;  but  if  his  identifi- 
cation of  Je/St  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable,  the 
site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  fiirther 
south  than  'Amkah, 

Beth^er,  the  moimtainw  of,  Cant  it. 

17.    There  is  no  clew  to  guide  ns  to  what 
mountains  are  intended  here. 

Betihes^da,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  reser* 
voir  or  tank,  with  five  "  porches,"  close  upon 
the  sheeipgate  or  "  market^'  in  Jenisalem  (John 
V.  2).  The  porehes— >i.c.  cloisters  or  colon- 
na<lc<t — were  extensive  enough  to  accommo- 
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date  a  laige  number  of  sick  and  infirm  people, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  wait  there  tor  the 
*'  troubling  of  the  water."  Eusebins  describes 
it  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools,  the  one 
supplied  by  the  periodical  rains,  while  the  wa- 
ter of  the  other  was  of  a  reddish  color,  due,  as 
the  tiadition  then  ran,  to  the  tBct  that  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there 
before  ofiering.  See,  however,  the  comments 
of  Lightfoot  on  this  Tiew,  in  his  Exercit.  on  St. 
John  ▼.  2.  Eusebins's  statement  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  the  Bourdeanx  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333). 
The  lane  reservoir  called  the  Btrto  Itmil, 
within  me  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  under  die  northneast  wall 
of  the  Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  modem  representative  of  Bethesda. 
The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  wis  tradi- 
tion. One  other  proposed  identification  must 
be  noticed,  vis.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3), 
who  suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Botho'selt  a  place  named  only  in  Mic.  i. 
U.  From  the  context  it  was  doubdess  situ- 
ated in  the  plain  of  Philistia. 

Beth-ga^der»  doubdess  a  place,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  if  a 
person  (I  Cfar.  li.  51).  Possibly  the  same  as 
Gbdbs  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

Beth'-gamul,  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the 
downs  east  of  Jordan  (Jer.  xlviii.  23,  comp. 
21);  apparendy  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  eariier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxiL  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiit.  16-20.  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

Beth-haooe'rem  (Neh.  ilL  14).  From 
Jer.  vL  1,  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  beaoon- 
stadon,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (iii.  14)  it  had  a  ruler  or 
prince.  By  Jerome  a  village  named  Bdhackar- 
■M  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the 
•mineiioe  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Hero- 
dinm)  stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  accord- 
ing been  suggested  as  Beth-hacoerem. 

Beth-ha'raily  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  built  by  the  Gadites  (Num. 
xxxii.  36).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  as 
BBTH-AnAM ,  Josh.  xlii.  27. 

Beth-hOfflfly  and  boglah,  a  place  on  die 
border  of  Jnoah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and  of  Benjamin 
(xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  sprine 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  sdU 
bear  the  names  of  AMiafla  and  Kibr  Hajla, 
and  are  doubdess  on  or  near  the  old  site. 

Beth-bolrozi,  the  name  of  two  towns  or 
villages,  an  "  iipper  "  and  a  "  nether  "  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the 
Philbdne  plain  (1  liaoc.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon 
lay  on  the  bonndaiy-line  between  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22; 
I  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53]).  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth-horons 
«till  survive  in  the  modem  villages  of  Bett-'itr, 
m  tahia  and  ef-Jbka,  which  were  first  noticed  by 


Dr.  Clarke.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  nam^ 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  aie  still  desig 
nated  as  ''upper"  and  "lower,"  all  the  require- 
ments of  toe  narradve  are  fulfilled  in  this 
identification.  The  importance  of  the  road  on 
which  the  two  Beth-borons  are  situated,  the 
main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  countiT 
from  tne  hostile  districts  on  bodi  aides  of 
Palestine,  at  once  explains  and  justifies  the 
frequent  fortification  or  these  towns  at  different 
periods  of  die  history  (1  K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viiL 
5 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50 ;  Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  From  Gib- 
eon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this 
therefore  appears  to  he  the  "going  np"  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  sts^  of 
Joshua's  pursuit  With  the  upper  village  the 
descent  commences ;  the  road  rou^h  and  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine. 
This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  Bemir  is  the  "going  down  to  Beth-boron  " 
of  the  Bible  narrative. 

Beth-jeah^imothy  or  •jes^imoth.  a  town 

or  place  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  lower  level  ai 
the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49) ;  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pi^gah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the 
Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  f  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  nands 
of  Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which 
were  "  the  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ex.  xxv. 
9).  Schwan  (228)  quotes  "a  Bkh-jishmtik  as 
still  known  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the  Jordan ; " 
but  this  requires  confirmation. 

Beth-leb'aoth,  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Sim- 
eon (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  therefore  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  32,  Lebaoth).  In 
the  parallel  list  in  1  Cnr.  iv.  31  the  name  is 
given  Beth-birbi. 

Bethlehem.  !•  One  o>  Am  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  almdy  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Ephbatr  or  Ephbatar  (see  Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.), 
and  it  is  not  till  long  afler  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with 
it  under  its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  The 
ancient  name  lingered  in  die  mouths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Pfealmists  and  Prophets  (Ps.  cxxxiL  6 ;  Mic 
V.  2)  to  a  late  period.  After  the  conquest 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name  seth- 
lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12; 
Ruth  1.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly  probably, 
to  distinguish  it  fh>m  the  small  and  remote 
place  of  die  same  name  in  Zebulun.  Though 
not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was  apparently 
a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came  the 
young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at 
their  new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7, 
xviii.  30),  and  fh>m  it  also  came  the  concubine 
of  the  odier  Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  BeigamiB 
(xix.  1-9).  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  ttom 
the  domestic  history  of  Bethlehem  :  tne  names, 
almost  the  very  persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites 
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an  there  brought  before  iis :  we  are  allowed  to 
aisiii  at  their  moat  peculiar  customs,  and  to 
wiaiesa  the  very  aprings  of  those  events  which 
have  conferred  immorSility  on  the  name  of  the 
place.  The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom 
does  not  appear  to  have  aflfected  the  fortunes 
of  his  native  town.  —  The  residence  of  Saul 
acquired  a  new  title  specially  from  him  (2 
Sam.  xxL  6),  but  David  did  nothing  to  dignify 
Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself.  The 
only  touch  of  recollection  which  he  manifests 
for  it  is  that  recorded  in  the  well-known  stonr 
of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of  the  well 
by  the  gnte  of  his  chfldhood  |2  Sam.  xxiii.  15). 
—  The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  Old  Testament  mav  be  quickly 
enumerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the 
Inn  of  Chimham  hj  Bethlehem  appears  to  have 
become  the  recogmzed  point  of  aeparture  for 
travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17| — a  caravan- 
serai or  khan,  pernaps  the  identical  one  which 
existed  there  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  like 
those  which  still  exist  all  over  the  East  at  the 
stations  of  travellers.  Lastly,  "Children  of 
Bethlehem,"  to  the  number  of  123,  returned 
with  Zembbabel  from  Babylon  (Eir.  ii.  21 ; 
Keh.  vu.  26).  — In  the  New  Testament  Beth- 
Idem  retains  its  distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem- 
judah  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5),  and  onoe,  in  the  an- 
oonncement  of  the  Angels,  the  "  ci^  of  David  ** 
(Luke  ii.  4;  oomp.  John  vii.  42).  The  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  tow  which  follow, 
exLsost  the  roferenoes  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
iL  6,  8,  16 ;  Luke  iL  15).  After  this  nothing 
is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle  of  the  2d 
oentoiy,  when  Justin  Mar^  speaks  of  our 
Locd's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "in  a 
certain  cave  veiy  dose  to  the  village"  There 
is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
taon  thai  the  place  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  shdter,  and  where  was  the  "manger"  or 
"  itall/'  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
irhich  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  Is  composed. 
But  the  step  fh>m  the  belief  that  the  Nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief 
that  the  present  subterraneons  vault  or  crypt  is 
that  cnveni,  is  a  very  wide  one.  The  emperor 
Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had  ac- 
tually planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
The  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less 
than  180  years;  vis.,  from  ▲.».  135  till  315. 
Afker  this  the  place  was  puiged  of  its  abomi- 
nations by  Constantine,  who,  about  a.d.  330, 
erected  tlie  present  church.  The  modem  town 
of  Beii4akm  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  main  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  fVom  the 
former.  It  covers  tiie  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the 
rid^  of  a  long  gray  hiU  of  Jura  limestone, 
which  stands  nearly  due  £.  and  W.,  and  is 
about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill  has  a  deep 
ralley  on  the  N.  ana  another  on  the  8.  On 
the  top  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of  irregnlar 
triangle,  at  about  150  yards  fh>m  the  apex  of 
which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  space 
on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  ridge, 
spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
*'  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by 
its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 
One  fact,  of  mat  interest,  is  associated  with 
a  portion  of  ue  crypt  of  this  dhurch,  namely. 


that  here,  "  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,"  St.  Jerome  lived 
for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  sojourn  in  the  ViHgate  translation 
of  the  Bible.  —  The  population  of  Bek4ahm  is 
about  3,000  souls,  entirelv  Christians.  All 
travellers  remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women, 
the  substantial  clean  appearance  of  the  houses, 
and  the  ffeneral  air  of^ comfort  (for  an  Eastern 
town)  mich  prevails. — 2.   A  town  in   the 

Sortion  of  Zebulnn  named  nowhere  but  in 
osh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered  by  Dr. 
Bobinson  at  Beit-lahm^  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lyine  between  that  town  and 
the  main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza. 

Bethlo'mon,  i  Esd.  v.  1 7.    [Bbthlbbbm , 

1.1    Ap. 

Beth-ma'aohah.  a  place  named  only  in 
2  Sam.  XX.  14, 15,  and  there  occurring  more  as 
a  definition  of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for 
itself.  In  the  absence  of  more  information, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical  wiA 
Maachar,  or  Aram-m AACHAB,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine (comp.  2  K.  XV.  29). 

Beth-mar^CSboth,  "  house  of  the  char- 
iots," one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklas  and 
Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  5  ;  I  Chr.  iv.  31).  In  the 
parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-maicaboth ;  possibly 
the  latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after 
the  town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots. 

Beth-ma'^on,  Jer.  xlviiL  23.  A  contracted 
form  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth- 

BAAL-MBOX. 

Beth-nim'rah.  one  of  the  ibneed  cities  on 
the  East  of  the  Joraan  taken  and  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  described 
as  lying  in  the  valley  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  called  simply 
NiMBAH.  The  name  still  survives  in  the  ifahr 
Nimrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Wathf  JS^oaib,  where  the  waters  of  that 
valley  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  ,f^  miles 
above  Jericho. 

Beth^oron,  i^  Bkthhoboh  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Beth-palet,  a  town  amonf  those  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xr. 
27,  and  Neh.  xl.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beer- 
sheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  Bbthphblbt. 
Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Beth-pao'ieB*  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  En-haddah  (tfosh.  xix.  21 ),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

Bew -peor,  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated  to 
the  ffod  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  oppo- 
site Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth- 
haran.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
of  Benben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  One  of  the  last 
halting-places  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  desig- 
nated—  "the  ravine  over  against  Bedi-peor 
(Dent.  iii.  29,  iv.  46). 

Beth^-phagef  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
Mount  of  Dlives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem.  From  the  two  being  twice  men- 
tioned together,  it  was  apparently  dose  to  BxtH' 
ANY  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  ;ux.  29), 
and  fVora  its  being  named  first  of  the  two  in  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  from  east  to  west,  it  raa^ 
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be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any  thine,  to  the 
eastward  of  Bethany.  No  remains  nowever 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  been 
found,  and  the  traditional  site  is  above  Beth- 
any, half  way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
of  Uie  mount.  Schwarz  (263, 4),  and  Baiclav, 
in  his  map,  appear  to  agree  in  placing  Beth- 
phage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  "  Mount 
of  Ofience,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam,  and 
therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

Beth-pherety  Neh.  xi.  26.  JBkth-palkt.] 

Beth^'-raphay  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
genealogy  ofjudah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1 
Chr.  iv.  12). 

Beth^-rehoby  a  place  mentioned  as  having 
near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of 
the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria  (2  Sam. 
X.  6).  In  vcr.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the  short- 
er form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubtless 
•gain  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  The  con- 
jecture of  Robinson  (iii.  371)  is  that  this  an- 
cient place  is  represented  by  the  modem  Ilimin, 
a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Huleh, 
in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( Tell  d-Kady)  lay. 

Beth-sa^ida.  I.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  " 
(John  xii.  21),  a  city  which  was  the  native 
place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44, 
xii.  21),  in  the  land  of  Gennesareth  (Mark  vi. 
45 ;  comp.  53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ifllke.  It  was  evidently  near  to  Caper- 
naum and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x. 
13  ;  and  comp.  Mark  vi.  45  with  John  vi.  16), 
and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be 
trusted,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Dr.  Robin- 
son places  Bethsaida  at  *Ain  et-Tabigah,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which 
he  identifies  with  Capernaum  (iii.  359).—- 2. 
By  comparing  the  narratives  in  Mark  vi.  31-53, 
and  LuKe  ix.  10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Bethsaida  is  named  as  the  spot  at  which  the 
miracle  took  place,  while  in  the  former  the  dis- 
ciples are  saia  to  have  crossed  the  water  firom 
the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth,"  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Bethsaida  at  which  the  5,000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity,  formerly  a  village, 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the 
name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was 
Duried.  Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly 
one  and  probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels : 
—  1.  That  named  above,  of  the  feeding  or  the 
5,000  (Luke  ix.  10).  —  2.  The  other,  most 
probably,  in  Mark  viii.  22. 

Beth^-samoSy  l  Esd.  v.  18.  [Bbth-azma- 

VKTW  1 

BeiUl'san  (l  Maoc  v.  52;  xii.  40,  41). 
[Bbtushean.] 

Beth'^shan  (l  Sam.  xxxi.  lO,  12;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).     [Bbthbhean.I 

Betn'-flOean,  or  in  Samuel,  Bsthshak,  a 
dty,  which,  with  its  "daughter"  towns,  be- 
longed to  Manasseh  (I  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  U), 
and  therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comn.  1 
Mace  V.  52)  —  but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  the  latter  tribe.    The  Canaanites  were  not 


driven  out  from  the  town  (Judg.  i.  27).  la 
Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  district  extending  from  Uie  town  itself  to 
Abel-mehulah ;  and  "  all  Betbshean  "  was  under 
chaige  of  one  of  his  commissariat  ofSoers  (1  K. 
iv.  12).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  werv 
fastened  up  to  tne  wall  of  Betbshean  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open 
**  street "  or  space,  which  —  then  am  now  — 
fronted  the  gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).  In  connection  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Maccabees  it  is  mentioned  more  than  onci* 
in  a  cursory  manner '(1  Mace.  v.  52;  comp.  1 
Maoc.  xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythopolib 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace  jui.  29. 
[ScYTHOPOLifl.]  This  name  has  not  sarvived 
to  the  present  day ;  and  the  place  is  stall  called 
Beiaan.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  soudi  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Beth-shem'efili.  1.  One  of  the  toivns 
which  mairked  the  north  boundaiy  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV.  10),  but  not  named  in  the  lists  of  the 
cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in  the  neiehborhood 
of  Kiijath-jcarim  and  Timnah,  and  therefore  in 
close  proximity  to  the  low-country  of  Philistia. 
Beth-shemesh  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh. 
xxi.  16  ;  I  Chr.  vi.  59) ;  and  it  is  named  in  one 
of  Solomon's  conmiissariat  districts  (IK.  iv. 
9).  By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10, 
xix.  41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
Ik-Sheme8H,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have 
been  identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  bcinir 
probably  the  older  fonn  of  the  name.  Beth- 
shemesn  is  now  'Am-Shema,  about  two  niile» 
from  the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from 
Ekron.  —  2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Is«a(.*har 
(Josh.  xix.  22).  —  3.  One  of  the  **  fenced  cit- 
ies "  of  Naphtali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; 
Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both  occasions  with  Beth- 
ANATH.  — 4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned 
(Jcr.  xliii.  18)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in 
Eerpt.  In  the  middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ain  Shem». 

Beth^-flhittahy  one  of  the  spots  to  which 
the  flight  of  the  host  of  theMidianites  extend- 
ed after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
xii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  and  the  name  re- 
quire its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
river. 

Beth-BU'ra,  l  Mace.  iv.  29,  61 ;  vi.  7,  26, 
31,  49,  50;  ix.  52;  x.  14  ;  xi.  65  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2 
Mace.  xi.  5  ;  xiii.  19,  22.     [BsTH-zim.] 

Betll-tappu^ahy  one  of  the  towns  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  the  mountainous  district,  and  near  He- 
bron (Josh.  XV.  53 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here 
it  has  actually  been  discovered  by  Robinson  nn 
der  the  modem  name  of  T^ffvh,  1}  hour,  or 
say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high 
table-land. 

Beth^uel»  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  fiither  of  Rebekah 
(C^.  xxii.  22,  23 ;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47 ;  xxyiii. 
2).  In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 
"  Bethuel  the  Syrian."  Though  often  referred 
to  as  above  in  the  narrative,  Sethnel  only  ap- 
pears in  person  onoe  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this  an 
ii^nious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Frof.  Blnnt 
( Coincidenoeay  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity. 

Beth^ueU  l  Chr.  iv.  so.    [BbthvuJ 
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a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
aamed  with  £l-tolad  and  Hormah  ( Joah.  xix. 
4).  In  the  pandlel  listn  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and 
I  Chr.  ir.  S9>  the  name  appears  under  the  fonns 
of  Chmil  and  Bkthukl  ;  and  j^vobably  also 
onder  that  of  Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16 ;  since, 
for  the  nasons  urged  under  Bbthsl,  and  also 
on  soeoont  of  the  position  of  the  name  in  this 
liit^tlie  northern  Bethel  can  haidly  be  intended. 
Bethnlilly  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  chief  eirents  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which 
book  onlj  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is 
there  described  with  verjr  minute  detail.  It  was 
neair  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  which  oyer- 
kMked  the  plain  of  Esdraek>n  (tL  U,  13, 14, 
nl  7, 10,  xuL  10),  and  commanded  the  passes 
from  that  plain  to  Uie  hill  country  of  BCanasseh 
(It.  7,  viL  1 ),  In  a  position  so  strong  that  Holo- 
fernes  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack, 
and  determined  to  reduce  it  by  possessing 
hiauelf  of  the  two  springs  or  wells  which  were 
*  oodBr  the  dty,"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  emiaence  on  which  it  was  built,  and  from 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief  sup- 
ply of  water)  vi.  II,  vu.  7,  13,  21).  Notwith- 
staodiiig  this  detail,  however,  the  identificatioa 
of  the  nte  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  ail  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of 
sacred  geography.  Von  Ranmer  (Pal.  135,  6) 
nggests  &iia0^,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
prohsbility.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Do" 
Au,  snd  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (En- 
gannim),  which  stand  on  the  very  edge  or  the 
.nest  plahi  of  Esdradon.    Ap. 

Beih-saohari^as.    [Bath-ZachakiasJ 

Both'-zary  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dih,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  ( Josh. 
XT.  58).  Bethzur  would  appear  from  1  Chr.  iL 
4j  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
ujid  was  nrohably  fbrtifiod  by  Rehoboam  (2 
(V.  xL  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Bcth-zor  assisted  Nehemiah  in  tlie  rebiuldmg  of 
the  wiU  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16).  In  the 
van  of  the  BCaecaboes,  Bethzur,  or  Bethsmrn, 
pUjed  an  important  part.  The  recovery  of  the 
«iie  of  Bethzur,  under  the  almost  identical  name 
of  Bat-«dr,  explains  its  impre;[piability,  and 
a!s(»  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position, 
^aoe  it  commands  the  road  from  Bcersncba  and 
n«bnm,  which  has  always  been  the  main  ap- 
proieh  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

BetolioflL  1  £sd.  V.  21.    [Bethbl.] 

Betomertham  and  Betomas'tlism,  a 

tow  "over  against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain 
dttt  is  near  Dothaim  "  f  Jud.  iv.  6,  XV.  4).  No 
Attempc  to  identify  it  nas  been  hitherto  suo- 
re^cfiu. 

Bef  O&im,  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
chiidien  of  Qad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
^adary  (Joah.  xia.  26). 

Betrouiing.    [Makuaob.] 

Beolah,  'Mnarried,"  the  name  which  the 
^»ad  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  '*  the  land  shall 
beniaiTied"(I».bui.4). 

Be'nri,  "  Children  of  Besai,"  to  the  number 
uf  323,  letumed  from  captivity  with  Zembbabel 
(Ev.  iLl7 ;  Neh.  viL  23).  The  name  occurs 
'Tua  saoog  thoee  who  sealed  the  covenant 
fNeh-xTlS)! 

Bes'aleeL  L  The  artificer  to  whom  was 
a^fided  by  Jehovah  the  design  and  execution 


of  the  wu/ks  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6).  His  chai^re 
was  chiefly  in  ail  works  of  metal,  wood,  and 
stone.  Besaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur.  —  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ear.  X.  30) ;  called  Sksthsl  in  1  Esd. 

Be'sek.  !•  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek» 
U.  the  *'  lord  of  Besek  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the 
lot  of  Judah  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Ca- 
naanites  and  rerizzites  (verso  4).  This  must 
hilve  been  a  distinct  place  from — 2.  Where 
Saul  nnmboed  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah 
before  ^ing  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilcad  (1 
Sam.  xi.  8).  This  cannot  have  been  morrthan 
a  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and  was  therefore 
doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  Jordan  valley.  No  identification 
of  either  place  has  been  made  in  modem  times. 

Be'EiBt  in  the  wildemessy  a  city  of  the 

Keubenites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by  Moses 
as  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  in  the  downs 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to  the 
Menuites  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  zx.  8,  xxi.  36  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  78). 

Be'ser^  son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  houses  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  97). 

"Bo'z&Qlf  A  place  at  which  Bncchides  en- 
camped after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Mocc.  vii. 
19).  By  Joeephus  uie  name  is  given  as  "  the 
village  Bcthzetho."  The  name  may  thus  refer 
cither  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  to  that  branch  of  it,  to  the  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

Bi'atas,  l  Esdr.  ix.  48.    [Pelaiah.] 

Bible.  —  L  The  application  of  tins  word 
to  the  collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  to  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  5th  century.  Greek  writers  enumciuto  rtk 
PtpXia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as 
these  were  contrasted  with  the  apo^nyphal 
books  circulated  by  heretics,  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  the  appropriation  of  the  word  as 
limited  by  the  article  to  tlie  whole  collection 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  liturgical 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  worship  of  the 
Church  became  organized,  would  naturallv  fa- 
vor this  application.  The  MSS.  from  which 
they  were  read  would  be  emphaticallv  the  books 
of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when  this 
use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note, 
as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  word  in  our 
own  language,  and  on  that  of  its  rece|)tion  in 
the  Western  Church,  that "  Bible  "  is  not  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  R.  Bninne 
(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271),  and 
Chancer  {Prol,  437),  it  appears  in  its  distinc- 
tive sense.  From  that  time  the  higher  use  pre- 
vailed to  the  exdusion  of  any  lower ;  and  the 
choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its  synonymes, 
by  tha  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
wyUyf,  liUther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  —  II.  It  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  collections  known  as 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively,  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and 
therefore  as  parts  of  one  whole  —  how,  i.«.,  the 
idea  of  a  completed  Bible,  even  before  the  word 
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came  into  UBt,  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  men.  Am  regards  a  large  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  not 
too  much  to  saj  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
ritj  not  lower,  nav,  even  higher,  than  the 
Old.  That  which  had  not  b^n  revealed  to 
tiM  "prophets"  of  the  Old  dispensation  is 
revealed  to  the  prophets  of  the  New  (Eph. 
ill-  5).  The  Apostles  write  as  having  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as  teaching 
and  being  taught  "hy  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Gal.  L  12).  The  writing  of  a  man 
who  spoke  aB  inspired,  could  not  ful  to  be  re- 
garded as  participating  in  the  inspiration.  It 
IS  part  of  the  demopment  of  the  same  feeling 
that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christiaa  Church  indicate  the  litursical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well 
as  of  the  Old  Testament  Thoophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  IicnsBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tcr- 
tullian,  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
as  makiuff  upwith  the  Old  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture. — IXL  The  existence  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  recognized  as  authoritative,  leads 
naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  arrange- 
ment. The  Prologue  to  E^cclesiasticns  men- 
tions "  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  other 
Books."  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  die  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  &c.\  i  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms  '  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  mller  statement 
of  the  division  popularly  recognized.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  of  the  lleb.  toxt  under 
these  three  heads,  requires  however  a  further 
Qotice.  — I.  The  Tomh,  vbjiog,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must 
have  held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and 
authoritative  portion.  The  marked  distinct- 
ness of  the  five  portions  which  make  up  the 
Torah  shows  that  they  must  have  been  designed 
as  senarate  books,  and  when  the  Canon  was 
completed,  and  the  books  in  Uieir  present  form 
made  the  o^ect  of  study,  names  for  each  book 
were  wanted  and  were  found.  In  the  Hebrew 
classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  ini- 
tial words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse ;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended 
to  be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book. 
—  2.  The  nextflToup  presents  a  more  singular 
eombination.  The  arrangement  stands  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I*  Jothm. 

J  JndM*. 

1  laf  SanueL  » 


JUIfaL 


(iMiah. 
,  I  Jeremiah. 
lEstUaL 


Thatwdr* 
minor 


t 


-» the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  Bibles.  The 
grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those 
which  contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  siffht 
obvious,  but  the  O.  T.  presents  some  fiKsts  whicli 
may  suggest  an  explanation.  The  Sons  of 
the  Prophets  (1  <Sam.  x.  5 ;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  I) 
living  together  as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste 


(Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  reliffious  life,  culti- 
vating sacred  minstrelsy,  must  nave  occupied  a 
position  as  instmcton  of  the  people,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A 
bodv  of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless 
intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism, 
Iiistorians  and  annalists.  The  references  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  thev 
actually  were  so.  Nathan  the  prophet.  Gad, 
the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah 
and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as  chroniclers.  —  3. 
Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  C^U'- 
Ifim,  ypa^eia  ^ytdypa^,  induoing  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  and  with  subordinate  divis- 
ions: (a)  Psalms,  Provorbs,  Job.  (6)  The 
Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eodesi- 
astes,  Esther  —  the  five  rolls.  Ic)  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  —  The 
history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of 
feeling  or  modes  of  thought  The  four  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly 
stand  first  They  are  so  fiir  to  the  New  what 
the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  Old  Testament 
The  position  of  the  Acts  as  an  intermediate 
book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the  prelude  to 
die  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  mis  we  meet  with  some  striking  difier- 
enoes.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican 
and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  The  Western  Church  on  the  other 
hand,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  their  successors,  gave  priority  of  position 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Apocalypse,  as 
miffht  be  expected  from  the  peculuir  character 
of  Its  contents,  occupied  a  position  bv  itself. 
Its  comparatively  late  recognition  mag  have  de- 
termined the  position  which  it  has  uniformly 
held  as  the  last  of  the  Sacred  Books.— IV. 
Division  irUo  Chyfen  and  Venn.  —  The  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recoenizod  division.  The  references 
however  in  Mark  xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37, 
Rom.  xi.  2  and  Acts  viii.  32,  indicate  a  division 
which  had  become  familiar,  and  show  that  some 
at  least  of  the  sections  were  known  popularly 
by  titles  taken  from  their  subjects.  In  like 
manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  lessons  is 
indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  xv.  21 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the 
following  plan.  The  law  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance divided  into  fifty-four  ParAktk^  or  sec- 
tions, so  as  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath 
in  the  Jewish  intercalary  year.  Co-existing  with 
this  there  was  a  subdivision  into  lesser  ravhi- 
oth.  The  lesser  Parshioth  themselves  were 
classed  under  two  heads  —  the  i^pen  (Pdhnchetk) 
which  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject 
analogous  to  that  between  two  paragraphs  in 
modem  writing,  and  began  accordingly  a  fresh 
line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  s&itf  (StAitmaA), 
which  corresponded  to  minor  divisions,  ano 
were  marked  only  by  a  space  within  tha  lin* 
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A  diiRsrent  tenounology  was  employed  for 
die  PropbeOB  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the 
dirisioo  was  less  unifoim.  The  name  of  the 
Bections  in  this  case  was  Haphtanth,  They 
were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  laiger 
Panhioth  of  the  law,  bat  the  traditions  of  the 
Gennan  and  the  Spanish  Jews  present  a  con- 
liderable  diyersity  in  the  lengthen  the  dirisions. 
Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  howerer,  that  which  has  exercised  most 
ioflaeoce  in  the  received  arraneement  of  the 
text  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections 
into  verMs  (Pemkim),  These  do  not  iqipear  to 
have  been  osed  till  the  post-Talmndic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century. 
The  chief  fiusts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as  to 
the  veree  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are, 
that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of 
tfaeValgate,  1555,andby  Frellonin  that  of  1556* 
that  it  i4>peared  for  tlie  first  time  in  an  £ng~ 
tish  translation.  In  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
BiUe  of  1568,  and  the  authorized  version  of 
1611.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the 
older  notation,  which  was  in  familiar  use  for 
odier  books,  and  retained,  in  some  instances 
{ta,  in  references  to  Plato),  to  the  present  times. 
The  letters  A  B  C  D  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to.  the  page  (or,  in  liie  case  of 
Scriptnre,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter  aooord- 
ingiy.  As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the 
present  arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of 
Cardinal  Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the 
SiasMetic  verses.  Tne  Apocryphal  books,  to 
which  of  course  no  Masoretic  division  was  i^pli- 
cable,  did  not  receive  a  versicular  division  till 
the  Latin  edition  of  Ptfuinus  in  1528,  nor  the 
diriskm  now  in  use  till  Stephens's  edition  of  the 
Valgato  in  1545.  The  historjr  of  the  New 
Testament  presents  some  additional  fects  of 
interest  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
of  study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tires  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  har- 
mony between  them.  t>f  these,  the  first  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  was  the  DiatesBoron 
of  Tatian  in  the  3d  century.  This  was  followed 
bj  a  work  of  like  character  from  Ammonius  of 
Akzsndria  in  the  3d.  The  system  adopted  by 
.VmnKmins,  however,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient The  search  afber  a  more  convenient  meth- 
od of  Mt  hihiting  the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels 
led  Eusebins  <m  Csosarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections 
of  the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  feet 
narrated  is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in 
two  or  more.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  were 
first  divided  In  a  similar  manner  by  die  im- 
kaowa  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  levv.  396),  and  he  himseU;  at  the 
instigatkm  of  Athaoasins,  implied  the  method 
of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the  CathoUc  Epis- 
tlet.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Caasarea  in  Cappado- 
cia^oMBpleied  the  work  by  dividing  the  Apoca- 
lTpw(cnnc500).  With  the  New  Testament,  bow- 
ever,  as  with  ttie  Old,  the  division  into  chapters 
adopted  by  ^gh  de  St  Cher  superseded  Uiose 
that  bad  been  in  use  meviously,  appeared  in  the 
«my  eifitkms  of  the  Y  ulgafte,  was  transferred  to 
the  EngliA  Bible  by  Coverdale,  and  so  became 


universal.  The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each 
chapter  natturally  followed  on  the  use  of  the 
Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testament  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Concordance,  published  by 
I^ry  Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole  work 
was  accomplished  "  inter  eqnitandimi "  on  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  Lvons.  While  it  was  in 
progress,  mui  doubted  of  its  success.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance. The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551 ;  another 
came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  tune, 
wiUi  slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  uni- 
versally recognised. 
Bien'ri,  ancestor  of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  zx.  1, 

Bidluur,  Jehu's  "captain,"  originally  his 
fbUow-offieer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ;  who  completed  th^ 
sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab. 

Bier.    [Burial,  p.  124  6.] 

Biff'thay  one  of  the  seven  chambeiiains  or 
eunn^  of  the  harem  of  Ahasuems  (Esth.  L 
10). 

sig'than  and  Bijs^tbaiia,  a  eumich 

(chamoeiiain,  A.  V. )  (n  the  court  of  Ahasuems, 
one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door "  and  con- 
spired with  Teresh  against  the  king's  life 
(Esth.  ii.  21  \.  The  conspiracy  was  detected 
by  Mordecai,  uid  the  ennnois  hung.  Prideaux 
supposes  that  ihese  officers  had  Men  partiaUy 
superseded  by  the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and 
sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of  Ahasuems. 

Big^YSL  L  "Children  >f  Bigvai,"  2,056 
(Neh.  2,067)  in  number,  reta.ned  from  theeap- 
tivity  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  viL 
19),  and  72  of  Jiem  at  a  later  date  with  Earn 
(Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Baooi;  Baoo.I — 2*  Ap- 
parently one  of  the  chiefe  of  Zerabbabf  I's  ex- 
pedition (Esr.  ii.  2:  Neh.  vii.  7).  whose  family 
afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

Bik^'ath-A^YOn.  Amos  i.  5  maig.    [Atbh 

Bil'dad,  the  second  of  Job's  Jhree  firiends. 
He  is  called  "  the  Shuhite,"  which  hnplies  both 
his  femily  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bil'eaiUy  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Bianasseh,  named  onbr  in  1  Chr.  vL  70, 
as  being  given  to  the  Kobatnites.  la  the  lists 
in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxt.  this  name  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  Ibleam  and  Grath-rimmoii  are  snn- 
stituted  for  it 

BH'^gah.  L  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David; 
the  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  fbr  the  temple 
service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). — 2.  A  priest  or 
priestly  femily  who  .returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerabbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xiL  5, 18) ; 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slighdv  al- 
tered name  BiuaAi,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
X.  8). 

BU'j;ai,  Ndi.  X.  8.    [Biix>ah^2.] 


L'Bali.  L  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom 
she  bore  Dan  and  Nu^tali  (Gen.  zxx.  3-6, 
XXXV.  25,  xlvi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Beubev 
afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22|.— 2« 
A  town  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  Sv.  29) ;  also 
called  Baaulh  and  Balab. 
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Billiaa.  1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer, 
lOB  of  S<bUv  dwelling  in  Moant  Seir,  in  the 
land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 
*-^2.  A  Baniamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii. 
16K  Mid  probabl J  descended  from  BeU. 

Bil'sraiL  one  of  Zembbabel's  companions 
on  his  expedition  from  Babjlon  (£zr.  ii.  8; 
Neh.  vii.  7). 

Bimlialf  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the 
line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  S3). 

B]ll'ea»  the  son  of  Moza ;  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  37 ;  ix.  43). 

Bin'nuL  L  A  Levite,  fiither  of  Noadiah, 
in  Em's  time  (Ear.  viii.  33].— 2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Pahath-ffioab,  who  nad  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ear.  x.  30).  [Balkuub.]  —  8.  Another 
Israelite,  of  tha  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  forei^  wife  (Ear.  x.  38].  •— 4*  Altered 
from  Bami  m  the  corresponding  list  in  Eira 
(Neh.  vii.  15). — 5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad, 
who  assiated  at  the  reparation  of  the  wall  of 
Jemsalem,  nnder  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  94,  x.  9). 
He  is  poesiblv  also  the  Binnni  in  xii.  8. 

Biras.    [Fowlb.] 

Bir^shay  king  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedoriaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Birth-days.  The  custom  of  observing 
birthdays  is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.- 
15) ;  and  in  Job  i.  4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's 
sons  "  feaated  every  one  his  day."  In  Persia 
they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  honors  and 
banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the  kings'  birthdajrs 
were  keot  with  ^reat  pomp.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  teast  to  commemorate 
Herod'a  accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common,  and  were  called  **  ib» 
dayof  the  king"  (Hos.  vii.  5). 

Ibirthright.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
the  eldest  son  were  not  definitely  fixed  in 
patriarchal  times.  Great  respect  was  paid  to 
nim  in  the  household,  and,  as  the  fiunily 
widened  into  a  tribe,  this  gpnew  into  a  sustained 
authority,  undefined  save  oycustom,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  Thus  the  "  princes  " 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A 
"  double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  waa 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for 
a  "  double  portion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii. 
9 ) .  The  first-born  of  the  king  was  his  successor 
b^  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ;  David,  however,  by 
divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in  fiivor 
of  Solomon.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  im- 
port to  the  title,  and  thus  "  first-bom  "  and 
"  first-begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah 
(Bom.  viiL  29 ;  Heb.  i.  6). 

Bir^Eayith,  a  name  occurring  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Aaher  (I  Chr.  vii.  31  {,  and  appar- 
ently, from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
ef  a  place. 

Blfih!lai&9  apparently  an  officer  or  com- 
missioner (1  EscL  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  uxe  return  of  Zerub- 
babel  from  captivi^  (Ezr.  iv.  7) ;  called  Bslb- 
MU8  in  1  Esd.    Ap. 

Biahop.  This  word,  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were  charged 
with  certain  functions  of  superintendence,  had 
been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 


her  subject-states  were  knieiumoi  (Aristoph.  A^ 
1022).  The  title  was  still  current  and  beein. 
ning  to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  am 
of  Uie  republic  (Cic.  ad  AU,  vii.  11).  The 
Hellentstie  Jews  round  it  employed  in  theLXX., 
though  with  no  very  definite  value,  for  officers 
chai]^  with  certam  frinctions  |Num.  iv.  16, 
xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17).  When  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work 
of  paatoral  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order, 
the  Utie  hriowKo^  presented  itself  as  at  once 
convenient  and  familiar,  and  was  therefore 
adopted  as  readily  as  the  word  elder  (irpeo|^ 
rcpor)  had  been  in  the  modier  church  of  Jeru- 
salem. That  the  two  tities  were  originally 
equivalent  is  dear  from  the  following  frttts.  -^ 
1.  Bishops  and  elders  are  nowhere  named  to- 
gether as  being  orders  distinct  from  each  other. 
— 2.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  appar- 
entiy  an  exnanative  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle 
(Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  lii.  1,  8).— 3.  The  same 
persons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts  xx- 
17,  18;  Tit  i.  5,  8).  — 4.  Elders  dischwgo 
functions  which  are  essentially  episcopal,  ».e., 
involving  pastoral  superintendence  (1  Tim.  v. 
17  ;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  2). — Assuming  asproved  thr 
identity  of  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  N.  T. 
we  have  to  inquire  into — 1 .  The  relation  which 
existed  between  the  two  titles.  2.  The  func- 
tions and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  men  to 
whom  both  tities  were  applied.  3.  Their  rela- 
tions to  the  general  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  —  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  elders  had  the  priority  in  order  of  time. 
The  order  itself  is  reco^iaed  in  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  in  Acts  xv.  2.  It  u  transferred  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  2d|.  The 
earliest  use  of  "bishops,'^ on  the  other  nand,  if 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Mile- 
tus (Acts  XX.  28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descrip- 
tive  of  functions  than  gpven  as  a  title.  The 
earliest  epistle  in  which  it  is  formally  used  af 
equivalent  to  **  elders "  is  that  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  —  II.  Of  the  order  in  whidi 
the  first  elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occa- 
sion which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  office, 
we  have  no  record.  Ai]y^ing  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
probable  tiiat  they  were  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  collectively,  and  then  set  apart 
to  their  ^ce  by  the  laying  on  of  the  aposti^ 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  the  "  presbyters,"  probably 
the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken 
part  with  tiie  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination. 
The  conditions  which  were  to  be  observed  in 
choosing  these  officers,  aa  stated  in  tiie  pastoral 
episties,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation  among 
tnose  "  tiiat  are  without "  as  well  as  within  the 
Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself 
in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife  "  (i.e.  according  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, not  divorced  and  then  married  to 
another),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his 
own  household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not 
being  a  recent,  and  therefore  an  untried  con- 
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v.rt.  When  appointed,  tlie  duties  of  the  biahop- 
elilun  appear  to  have  been  as  foUoirs:  —  1. 
(jencral  saperintendence  over  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  2.  The  work 
of  teaching,  both  publidy  and  privately  (1 
Thesi.  v;  12 ;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  1 7 ).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14, 


as  sssigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Churdi.  4. 
Among  otfa«r  acts  of  chari^,  that  of  receiving 
strangen  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
ill  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  mode  in  which  these 
offioen  of  the  Church  were  supported  or  re- 
moBersted  varied  probably  in  difieient  cities. 
At  Miktos,  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the 
Clmndb  to  follow  his  example,  and  work  for 
their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1  Cor. 
ix.  U,  and  GaL  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
(he  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a 
>loubte  allowance  to  those  who  have  been  con* 
>picuotts  for  their  activity.  Collectively  at  Jeru- 
silem,  and  probably  in  other  churches,  the  body 
of  biihop-elders  took  part  in  deliberations  (Acts 
XT.  $-22,  xxL  18),  addressed  other  diurches 
{ibid,  XV.  23),  were  joined  with  the  apostles  in 
che  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(i  TinL  i.  6).  It  lav  in  the  necessities  of  any 
ur^^ized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
»i»ald  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their 
ova,  whether  vested  m  one  chosen  by  them- 
iAvfsi  or  deriving  its  authority  from  some  ex- 
tenul  source  ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
MoQged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and  a 
fhrtiori  to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accu- 
ttuons  against  them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  ad- 
aoniih  where  there  was  the  hope  of  amend- 
ment, to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
1 1  Tim.  V.  19,  iv-  1 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  — lU.  It  is 
dear  from  what  has  bc»n  said  that  episcopal 
faoctions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  words,  as 
implying  a  special  superintendence  over  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
ApMtles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with 
ibeir  authority.  In  the  letters  of  Ignatius  the 
Q«me  of  apostle  is  looked  on  as  belonging  to 
the  psst,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  successors 
conid  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant. 
The  dangers  by  which  the  Cnurch  was  threat- 
ened made  the  exerci^  of  the  authority  which 
*u  thus  transmitted  more  neoessarv.  The 
permanent  supenntendenoe  of  the  bishop  over 
«  given  district,  as  contnsted  with  the  less  set- 
tled rule  of  the  travelling  i^MMtle,  would  tend 
to  its  development.  In  this,  or  in  some  simi- 
le way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as- 
»amed  its  later  form;  the  bishops,  presbyten, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignattan  Episdes,  took  the 
place  of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elden,  and  dea- 
con* of  the  New  Testament. 

Bithi'all,  daughter  of  a  Pharanh,  and  wife 
of  Hered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr«  iv. 
1^)-  The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monnments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermar- 
ried with  foreignen ;  but  such  alliances  seem  to 
ittve  been  contracted  with  royal  fiunilies  alone. 
U  may  be  supposed  thatBitmah  was  taken  cap- 
tive. 

Bith'nm  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron  "), 
A  place— from  the  form  of  the  expression, 
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"  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  -  •«  in  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29). 

Bithyn^ia*  This  province  of  Asia  Minor 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1.  Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, was  on  the  west,  contiguous  to  Asia.  Oh 
the  east  its  limits  underwent  great  modiiicii- 
tions.  The  province  was  originally  inherited 
by  the  Roman  republic  (e.c.  l-f)  as  a  Icgacv 
fifom  Nkomedes  lU.,  the  last  of  an  independ- 
ent line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom  had  invited 
into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls  who  gave  the  name 
of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the  pen- 
insula. On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  aeain  received  further  accessions  on  this 
side  un&r  Augustus,  a.d.  7.  The  chief  town 
of  Bithynia  was  Nicsea,  celebrated  for  the  gen- 
end  Council  of  the  Church  held  there  in  a.d.  325 
against  the  Arian  heresv. 

Bitter  herbs.  The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  *'  with  unleav- 
ened bread  and  with  .ftitter  herbs,"  Heb.  merdrvn 
(Ex.  xli.  8).  Accotvling  to  Aben  Ezra  the  an- 
cient E^ptians  always  used  to  place  different 
kinds  of  nerbs  upon  the  table  with  mustaixi, 
and  dipped  morsels  of  bread  into  this  salad. 
That  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  of  eating 
herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians  is 
extremely  probable.  The  merdiim  may  well  be 
understood  to  denote  various  sorts  of  bitter 
plants,  such  particularly  as  belong  to  the  cruet- 
JercB,  as  some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the 
chicoory  group  of  the  oomposUoif  the  hawkweeds, 
and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces  Trhich  grow 
abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  Pales- 
tine, and  in  Egvpt. 

Bittern.  The  Hebrew  word  has  Ixvn  the 
subject  of  various  interpretations,  the  old  ver- 
sions generally  sanctioning  the  "  hedgetiog " 
or  " porcupine ; "  the"  tortoise,"  the  "  fearer," 
the  '*  otter,"  the  "  owl,"  have  sdso  all  been  con- 
jectured, but  without  the  slightest  show  of 
reason.  Philological  arguments  appear  to  be 
rather  in  fiivor  of  the  **  b»igehog  "  or  "  f/)rcu« 

Eine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kippdd  appears  to 
e  identical  with  hmfud,  the  Arabic  woid  for 
the  hedgehog ;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog 
or  porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question  The 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  28,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Zeph.  ii. 
14.  The  former  passage  would  seem  to  point 
to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  btUem,  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it;  and  we  are  mclined  to  believe 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  Col.  H.  Smith 
(Kitto's  Cijcbp,  art.  Kippdd)  says, "  Though  not 
buildlnn;  like  the  stork  on  the  tops  of  houses,  it 
resorts  Tike  the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and 
we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on 
the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesiphon ."  The 
bittern  ( Boiaurus  tUsOari*)  belongs  to  the  Arde- 
idtB,  the  heron  family  of  birds ;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
norai  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbery,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  andin  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  &c. 
Biqoth'Sally  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah 
named  with  Bbbbshbba  and  Baalah  (Josh. 
XV.  28). 
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Bis'thAy  the  second  of  the  aeven  eunuchs 
of  King  Ahasuems'  harem  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Black.    [Colors.] 

BlainSy  violent  ulcerous  inflammations.  It 
was  the  sixth  pUigue  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10), 
and  hence  is  cafled  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35, 
**  the  botch  of  Egypt"  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis. 

Blasphemyi  in  its  technical  English  sense, 
signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  found  Ps.  Ecxiv.  18 ;  Is.  lii.  5 ;  Rom. 
ii.  24,  &c.  But  according  to  its  derivation  it 
may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and  abuse 
(or  even  an  unlnckv  word,  Eurip.  Ian.  1187) : 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6;  Jude  9,  »c. 
Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11).  On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and 
St.  Stepnen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Jews.  When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he 
Uid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  ofibnd^,  to 
symbolize  his  sole  lesponsibili^  for  the  gi^t, 
and,  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which 
might  never  aeain  be  mended.  It  only  remains 
to  speak  of  ''the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  miinul  a  theme  for 
speculation  and  controversv  (Matt  xii.  32; 
liark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mirar 
cles  which  Jesus  performed  by  "  the  finger  of 
God,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor 
liave  we  any  safe  ground  for  ertaiUn^  it  to  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  witting  (as  distingmshed  from 
wilful)  offences,  besides  this  one  limited  and 
special  sin. 

Blas'tUSy  the  chamberlain  of  Herod  Aerip- 
pa  I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Tvre  and  Sidon  a  medi- 
ator between  them  and  toe  king's  anger. 

Blinding.    rPuNisHMBNTs.] 

BlindneflS  is  extremely  common  in  the 
East  from  many  causes.  One  traveller  men- 
lions  4,000  blind  men  in  Cairo,  and  Volney 
reckons  that  1  in  every  5  was  blind,  besides 
others  with  sore  eyes.  Jaffii  is  said  to  contain 
500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  6,000  at  most 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T. 

iBiatt  xii.  22),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
lind  "  is  mentioned  in  promiecy  as  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.). 
The  Jews  were  specially  chaiged  to  treat  the 
blind  with  comnassion  and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14 ; 
Deut  xxvii.  18).  Penal  and  miraculous  blind- 
ness is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
iGen.  xix.  11;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Actt  ix.  9). 
Uindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or 
odier  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer. 
xxxix.  7). 

Blood.  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture 
the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  low- 
er animals  for  food.  Thus  reserved,  it  acquires 
a  double  power:  1.  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment ;  and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  curse  when 
wantonly  shed,  unless  duly  expiated  (Gen. 
ix.  4 ;  I^v.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards  1. 
tiie  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jew- 
ish priest  finom  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  baain, 
then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at 


once  squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  but  that  of  the 
psuisover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts,  £xod. 
xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19).  in  regard  to 
2.  it  sufficed  to  pour  the  animal's  blood  on  the 
earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn  rendering  ol^ 
the  life  to  God ;  in  case  of  human  bloodshed  a 
mysterious  connection  is  observable  between 
the  curse  of  blood  and  the  esjrth  or  land  on 
which  it  is  shed  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix.  4-6;  Num. 
XXXV.  33 ;  Ps.  cvi.  38). 

Blood,  iBBUe  or.  The  menstmons  dis- 
charge or  the  fluxuM  utai  (Lev.  xv.  19-90 ; 
Matt.  ix.  20 ;  Mark  v.  25,  and  Luke  viii.  43). 
The  latter  caused  a  permanent  l^gal  undean- 
ness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mosdy  for 
seven  days ;  after  which  the  woman  was  to  be 
purified  bv  the  customary  ofibring. 

Blooci,  Bevenger  of.  It  was,  and  even 
still  is,  a  common  practice  among  nations  of 
patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should, 
08  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a  mur- 
dered relative.  Compensation  for  murder  ia 
allowed  by  the  Koran.  Among  the  Bedouins, 
and  other  Arab  tribes,  should  the  offsr  of  blood- 
money  be  refused,  the  "  Thar,"  or  law  of  blood, 
comes  into  operation,  and  any  person  within 
the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  thenomidde  may 
be  legally  lolled  by  any  one  widiin  the  same  de- 

nof  consanffuinitv  to  the  victim.  Frequcn  t- 
^  be  homiciae  will  wander  from  tent  to  tent 
over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove  through  the  towns 
and  villages  on  its  borders  with  a  chain  round 
his  neck  and  in  ri^gs,  beggine  contributions 
from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  nours  are 
allowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the 
"  Thar,"  for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge 
is  never  lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensa- 
tion :  it  descends  to  the  latest  generation.  Sim- 
ilar customa  with  local  distinctions  are  found  in 
Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  among  the  Druses  and 
Circassians.  The  law  of  Moses  was  veiy  pre- 
dse  in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of  Retalia- 
tion.—  1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put 
to  death  without  permission  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became 
the  authoriaed  avenger  of  blood  {gdil.  Num. 
XXXV.  19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation 
himsdf  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  later  times  appears  to  have  had  the 
power  of  restraining  this  license.  The  shedder 
of  blood  was  thus  regarded  as  impious  and  pol- 
luted (Num.  XXXV.  16-31 ;  Deut  xix.  1 1 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29,  with  1  K.  ii.  SU 
33;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25).  — 2.  The  law  of  re- 
taliation was  not  to  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6 ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  SO;'  Eaek. 
xviii.  20). — 3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of 
blood  was  permitted  to  take  flip^ht  to  one  of  six 
Levitical  dties,  specially  appomted  out  of  the 
48  as  dties  of  refuge,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 23 ;  Dent.  xix.  4-6). 

Blue.    [Colors.] 

Boaner  ges,  a  name  signifying  "  sons  of 
thunder,"  given  by  our  LoM  to  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee,  James  and  John.  ProbablT  die 
name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  seal  or  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke 
ix.  54 ;  Mark  ix.  38  ;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20,  && 

Boar.    [Swine.] 


Bo'U.  1.  A  wealthy  Bcthlebemile,  kins- 
man  lo  Rlhnfilffh.  the  boibtnid  of  Ifaomi. 
FiiuliD'  that  the  kinmun  «f  Rath,  who  itood 
in  ■  mU  aeuet  reUiiOD  than  lumtdf,  m*  nn- 
irilliiig  10  peribnn  the  office  of  giS,  be  had 
tbuw  AligMioiu  pnblid;  tratufond  with  ^ 
mal  cenmonioi  (o  h»  own  discharge;  and 
iavx  it  btMoM  hia  dntj  b;  lli»."  lerirnte  law  " 
to  aanj  Rath,  and  to  redeem  the  estate*  of 
ber  denaied  haibtmd  Uahlon  (iv.  1  ff.).    He 

Cj  anderlook  tbeae  reaponiibilitica.  and 
iiappy  onkm  waa  blessed  b;  the  birth  of 
Obed,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  waa 
iutmitd.  Boai  ia  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 
ngj  (Matt  i.  9),  but  there  ii  Knat  difficult;  in 
anJEiiiDg  hu  diue.  If  Boaz  be  idencieal  with 
itu  JBdfe  Ibian  [iBzaif |,  *a  is  stated  with  some 
■badow  of  probA&ilitf  by  the  Jemsalem  Talmud 
•nl  Tsriotu  Bablns,  sereral  generatianB  moat  1m 
iBMrted.  Ennif  we  sbonea  the  period  of  the 
Judge*  to  940  years,  we  must  mppose  that 
Boai  was  the  jonngeM  aon  of  Salroon,  and 
that  be  did  not  marry  till  the  ageof  G6.  — 2, 
Bou,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  braaen 
pillan  erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jachir.) 
Ii  Itood  on  the  left,  and  was  IS  cnbita  high 
|I  K.  Tii.  IJ,  31  ;  3  Chr.  iii.  IS  ;  Jer.  lii.  31). 

Boo'oas,  1  EwL  Tiii.  1.  [Bdkxi  ;  Bouth.} 

Booh'ero,  son  of  Axel,  according  lo  the 
[rcKst  Heb.  mt  of  1  Chr.  riu.  36. 

Bo'ohim,  "  the  weepers,"  a  place  on  the 
vol  of  Joidan  above  Gilgal  (Jade.  ii.  1, 5). 

Bo'taan,  a  Renbeniie,  after  whom  a  none 
n>  Dsmed.  Its  portion  was  on  the  bmrder  of 
ihe  lerritories  of  Beijamin  and  Jadah  between 
kih^arabah  and  Beth-bocla  on  the  B.,  and 
Dsbrawsn  on  the  W,  (Josh. 
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J  consisted  of  c^itiTes  of  both  sexes, 
cutle,  and  whateTer  a  c .  itored  city  might  con- 
lain,  especially  metallic  muores.  Wiuiin  the 
limiB  M  Canaan  no  okptites  were  to  be  made 
(DniL  zx.  14  and  IG) ;  beyond  thoae  limits,  in 
ose  of  waiiike  reaistaJKe,  all  the  women  and 
cUldrat  wen  to  be  made  captiTea,  and  the  men 
pat  ID  death.  The  law  of  boo^  was  that  it 
■boald  be  dinded  equally  between  the  army 
*ha  woo  it  and  the  pnaplB  of  Israel,  bat  of  the 
fanner  half  one  bead  in  every  SOD  waa  re- 
NtTcd  lo  God,  and  appropriated  (o  the  priests, 
Hd  of  the  latter  one  la  every  M  was  similarly 
Toemd  and  appropriated  to  the  Lerites  (Nam. 
mi.  M--(7).  As  regarded  the  army,  David 
■Ued  a  regnlalioa  that  the  b^g^»gnard 
ibinld  ibaro  eqoslly  with  the  troops  ensued 
(I  Son.  <M.  M,  »S). 
Bo'OK,  Uatt  L  9  ;  Lake  Iii.  39.  [Boas.] 
Bo'rUl.  S  Bad.  i.  3.  moKKi.]  Ap. 
Borrowing.  ILoah.] 
BcWcatti.  S  E.  xxiL  I.  [BozKATH.] 
Bo'Mor.  L  A  diy  both  luve  and  fbrtified, 
•«  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Gilead 
(1  MaccT.  S«,M)  "  '  ■  -  - 
X.  Tbe  Araouic 


!3  BOTTLE 

name  of  Baon,  the  fhthor  of  Balaam  ,3  IVt. 
ii.  15). 

Bos'ora,  a  stronz  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Jndaa Macealasas  ( 1  Mace,  v. ""  ~"'   ■-  ■-■ 
the  same  as  Bozuh. 

BotOh.     [Bunr.] 

Bottle.     1.  The  skin  bottle; 


r.  28,  S8},  doabEless 


and  all  ibaae  that  lead  a  wandering  life,  keep 
their  water,  milk,  and  other  liqnois,  m  leacheni 
bottlee.  TjMee  are  made  of  goalskiiu.  When 
the  animal  is  killed,  they  cat  off  its  fbet  and 
its  bead,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  ont 
of   the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.     In 


Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  acada-lNttl,  and 
the  hairr  part  left  outside.  Th^  after*ardi 
sew  ap  Ihe  places  whore  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  tbey  tie  it 
the  neck.    The  great  leathern  bottles 


made  of  a  kid's  ekin. 


Bmce  gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  tno 
same  kmd,  hat  larger.  Wine-bottles  of  skin 
are  mentioned  as  nsod  by  Greeke,  Romans,  and 
Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Of.  ri.  78  ;  11.  iii.  347) ; 
byHerodotus,  as  nsed  in  EsTpt  (ii.  131) ;  and 
by  Virjpl  {Gears,  ii.  384).  Skins  for  wine  or 
other  Iiqaids  an  in  nse  (o  this  day  in  Spain, 
where  they  are  called  bomchaa.     The  etfkci 
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of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is  indicated 
in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke/'  and 
of  expmsioii  prodaoed  bj  fermentation  in 
Matt.  IX.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles."  —  2. 
Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  ^lass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Etnucans,  and  Assyrians,  and  also  no 
doabt  among  Ae  Jews,  especially  in  later  times. 
Thos  Jer.  m,  1,  "a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufac- 
tures in  this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was 
celebrated  for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illus- 
trations of  E^ptian  workmanship  are  extant 
at  least  as  early  as  the  1 5th  century  b.o. 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  €0). 

Bow.    [Abms.] 

BowL  A  like  uneertaiiity  prerails  as  to 
the  precise  form  and  material  oi  these  vessels 
as  IS  noticed  under  Basiw.  Bowls  would 
probably  be  used  at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth, 
or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modem  Arabs  are 
content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
Brit  Mus.  are  deposited  several  terra-eotta 
bowls  with  Chaldasan  inscriptions  of  a  super- 
stitious character,  expressing  charms  against 
sickness  and  evil  spints,  which  may  possibly 
explain  the  "divining  cup"  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xhv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  licjuid 
which  was  drank  off  as  a  charm  against  evil. 

Box-tree«  The  Heb.  tmuMr  occurs  in  Is. 
xU.  19,  Ix.  13.  The  Talmudical  and  Jewish 
writers  generally  are  of  opinion  that  the  box- 
tree  is  intended.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadias  understand  by  it  a  species 
of  cedar  called  sAer^in,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright 
growth  of  the  branches.  Although  the  claim 
which  the  box-tree  has  to  represent  the  teasshur 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  is  fiur  from  being  satis- 
factorily established,  yet  the  evidence  rests  on 
a  better  foundation  than  that  which  supports 
the  cbiims  of  the  ^terbin.  Box-wood  wnting 
tablets  are  alluded  to  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

Bo'seEy  one  of  the  two  "sharp  rocks" 
(Heb.  "  teeth  of  the  cliff")  "  between  the  pas- 
sages "  by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on 
the  north  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4, 5). 

BOBltathf  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  lowlands 
(Josh.  XV.  39).  It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2 
K.  xxii  1,  A.  v.  "Boscath")  as  the  native 
place  of  the  mother  of  King  Josiah. 

BOB^ralL  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab 
the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later 
times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 )  in  connec- 
tion with  Edom,  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13, 
22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12).  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Bozrah  is  d-Bunvrth,  which  was 
first  visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  lies  on  the 
mountain  district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
between  Tafileh  and  Petra,  about  half  way 
l)etween  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  —  2.  In 
his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as  in 
"the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  i.e.  the  high 
level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea). 
Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijathaim,  Dibla- 
thaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this  pas- 


sage, and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Boznu 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately 
suggested,  at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Baahan 
fuUsixty  miles  from  Heshbon. 

Braoelet.  Under  Abmlbt  an  account  Is 
given  of  these  ornaments,  the  materiali  of 
which  they  were  generally  made,  the  manner 
in  which  thev  were  worn,  &c.  Bracelets  of 
fine  twisted  Venetian  ^Id  are  still  common  in 
Egypt.  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  the  word  len* 
dered  "bracelet"  means  probohly  "a  string 
by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspendad."  Men  as 
well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see  fix>m 
Cant.  V.  14.  Layaid  says  of  the  Assyrian 
kings :  "  The  arms  wore  encircled  by  armlets^ 
and  the  wrists  b^  braoeleU" 

Bramble.    [Thorns.] 

Brass.  The  word  necMshah  is  improperly 
translated  by  "  brass,"  sbice  the  Hebrews  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper 
and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most  plaoes 
of  the  O.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper,  although  it  may  sometimes  possibly 
mean  bronze,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin. 
Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  intended, 
as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25,  and 
Job  xxviii.  2.  Copper  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  invention  of  workii^  it  is 
attributed  to  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Its  ex- 
treme ductility  made  its  application  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  ancients.  The  same  word  is 
used  for  money  in  both  Testaments  (Ezek.  xvi. 
36;  Matt  x.  9,  &c.).  It  often  occurs  in  meta- 
phors, e,g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19 ;  Deut  xxviii.  23 ; 
Job  vi.  12 ;  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an 
emblem  of  stren&^h,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18. 
The  word  xo^oSifiavw,  in  Rev.  1.  15,  ii.  18 
(A.  V.  "  fine  brass  "),  has  excited  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  orichalcum,  which  was  so  rare  as  to  be 
more  valuable  than  gold.  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense. 
wasen-serpent.  [Serpent.] 
Bread.  The  preparation  of  bread  as  an 
article  of  food  dates  rrom  a  verr  early  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use 
of  the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("bread," 
A.  y.)  that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
fall,  the  word  there  occurring  in  its  general 
sense  of  food:  the  earliest  undoubted  instance 
of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  com 
or  grain  employed  was  of  various  sorts :  the 
best  bread  was  made  of  wheat,  which  after  be- 
ing ground  produced  the  "  fiour  "  or  "  meal " 
(Ju^.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  22,  xvii. 
12, 14),  and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour  "  (Ex. 
xxix.  2 ;  Gen.  zviii.  6)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev. 'ii.  1 ;  Es. 
xlvi.  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K. 
iv.  22 ;  2  K.  vii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi.  13, 19 ;  Rev.  xviiL 
13).  "  Barley "  was  used  only  by  the  very 
poor  (John  vi.  9,  13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity 
(Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  38, 
42;  Rev.  vi.  6).  "Spelt"  (rye,  fkhes,  ^, 
A.  v.)  was  also  used  both  in  Egypt  (Ex  ix. 
32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25;  Ea.  iv.  9; 
1  K.  xix.  6).  Occasionally  the  graina  above 
mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added 
(Ez.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ;  the  bread  so 
produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes  "  (Ea.  iv.  12, 


BREAD  i: 

'  III  barley  c«kes,'*  A,  V.),  inasmnch  u  barley 
nad  tbe  main  inKredienl.  The  baking  wok 
rtaae  id  nimitiTe  tinua  by  ibe  mUtress  of  the 
boiua  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  ooe  of  the  daiigbterH 
{1  Sam.  xUi.  S) :  female  servants  were  however 
tmflojfA  in  Urge  haaseholds  (1  Stun.  viii.  IS 
Baling  as  a  profession  was  carried  on  bj  me 
|IIoi.  vii.  4,  S}.  In  JeroBaleai  the  bakers  coi 
Iptgaced  in  one  qnarter  of  the  town,  as  w 
mij  infer  from  the  namea  "  bakers'  street 
(Jcr.  xzxrii.  31),  and  "tower  of  the  ovens 
(Neb.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  "  furnaces,"  A.  V.).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  ajonmey  (Gren.  xIt. 
!3;  Joih.  ix.  13)  was  probably  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuit. Tbe  process  of  making  bread  was  as  '~' 
knrB!  —  tbe  Sour  was  first  mixed  with  wa 
or  perbapa  milk  ;  it  was  then  kneadeil  with  the 
bands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also)  in  a  small 
woodeu  bowl  or  "  kneading-lrongh  "  nntil  it 
became  doogh  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39  ;  9  Sam.  xiii.  8  ; 
Jer.  Tii.  IS ;  Hos.  vii.  4).  When  the  kneadine 
iras  completed,  leaven  was  generally  added 
[LiATKx] :  bat  when  tbe  time  for  prepoistion 
via  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  DnleSTened 
cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  etiU  tbe 


s  (Gen. 

XTin.  o,  XIX.  9;    Ex.  xii.  39;    Jndg.  vi.  19; 
I  8am.  xxnii.  34).     The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  staod  for  aomc  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33  ; 
Lake  xiii.  31 ).     Tbe  dough  waa  then  divided 
into  roDDd cakes  (Ex.  xxix.  23;  Jnde.  vii. 
IS,  viii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Prov.  vi.  88),  not 
nnlika  flat  atones  in  shi^  and  appear- 
infe  (Halt.  vii.  9;   comp.  iv.  31,  abont  a 
naui  in  diameter  and  a  finger's  breadth  in 
ihkkneis.      The  cakea   were   sometimes 
pioKliinid,  and  hence  called  diaUdh  (Ex. 
nix.  S,  IS;  Lav.  11.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5; 
Nam.  XT.  >0 ;  i  Sam.  vi.  13),  and  mixed 
«iih  oil.    Soioetimes  they  were  rolled  out 
isto  wafers  (Ex.  xxii.  3,  33 ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ; 
Smn.  *i.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with 
oil.     The  cake*  were  now  taken  to  the 
ovai ;  having  been  flrat,  according  to  the 
pnctke  in  t-gjjit,  gathered  into  "while 
baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  18).  a  doubtfnl  expres- 
rsn.    The  bnaken  were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  eaitied  on   the  baker's   bead   (Gen.   xt. 
IG).     In  tbe  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
rcaided,  there  w«i«  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
ikape  and  site  reaemhling  those  in  nae  amons 
«a"«J««s:   but  more  omally  each  household 
peaatased  a  portable  oven,  oooaiatinK  oT  a  atone 
er  amal  jar  abont  three  fiwt  high,  which  was 


heated  inwardly- with  wood  (I   K.  xvU.   IS; 

Is.  xliv,  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (Matt.  vi.  30).  Other  modes  of 
baking  were  specially  adapted  to  the  niigra- 
tory  oabtts  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  aa  of  the 
modem  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  wore  either  spread 
upon  heated  stones,  or  they  were  thrown  into 
the  heated  embers  of  the  fire  iuielf;  or  lastly. 
they  were  roasted  by  being  placed  between 
layers  of  dung,  which  bums  slowly,  and  U 
therefore  specially  adapted  for  the  purpotw 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  15).  The  cnkea  required  to  be 
carefully  turned  during  the  process  (IIos.  vii. 
8).  Otner  methods  were  used  for  other  kinds 
or  bread ;  some  were  baked  on  a  pan ;  sach 
cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  ueed  as 
sacred  oderings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi,  15,  vii.  9  ;  I  Chr. 
xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  waj  used 
by  Tamar  (2  Sara.  xiii.  9).  A  different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  reserobling  the  Jiita  of  the 
Bedouins,  a  paely  substance,  was  prepared  in  a 
sauce-pan  (frying-pan,  A.  V.);  this  was  also 
reserved  for  sacred  oflerings  (Lev.  ii.  7  ;  vii.  »). 
'-'-te.   JAHMH.p.  111.] 

of  Jes"-     " ' 


Brethren  of  Jesus.    [Jambs.] 

Brick.    Herodotus  (i.  179),  describ 

mode  of  building  iJio  walls  oi  Babylon 


Brick.    Herodotus  (i.  179),  descrilnng  the 

ode  of  building  Uio  walls  of  Babylon,  says 

that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made 


bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up,  and 
bnmt  in  kCns.  The  bricks  wore  cemented  with 
hot  bitouien,  and  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates 
of  reeds  were  stufled  in.  This  account  agrees 
with  the  hiiloiy  of  tbe  building  of  tbe  Tower 
of  Coni^ision,  in  which  the  builders  used  brick 
instead  of  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar  (Gen. 
xj.  3).  The  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly bnmt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nine- 
veh, which  are  chiefly  snn-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. They  are  ueuallr  tiara  13  to  13  in. 
square,  and  3^  '>l-  thick,  and  most  of  them 
bear  the  name,  inscribed  in  caoeiform  charnc- 
ter,  of  Ncbuchadneaar,  whose  bDildia^  no 
doubt,  replaced  Ihoao  of  an  earlier  age.  fhey 
thus  possess  more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Sz. 
iv.  1  )■  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enam- 
elled with  patterns  of  various  colors.  The 
Israelites,  in  common  with  other  captives,  were 


employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making 
bricks  and  m  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Egyp- 
tian bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns 
bnt  in  the  snn,  and  even  without  straw  are  as 
firm  as  when  first  put  ap  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Amnnonhs  and  Thothmes  whose  names  they 
bear.     When  made  of  the  Nile  muil,  tbrv  riv 
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qnired  straw  to  prevent  cr^kine ;  and  crude 
brick  walU  had  frequently  the  additional  aecu- 
rity  of  a  layer  of  reods  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
terrals  to  act  aa  binders.  A  brick  Kiln  is  men- 
tioned as  in  Eg^pt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  9).    A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 


Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asv- 
ohis.  Tlie  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-mak- 
ine  in  Esij-pt^  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick- 
kiln in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ),  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built 
altars  of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the 
law  directed  (Is.  Ixv.  3 ;  Ex.  xx.  25).    [Pot- 

TEKT.J 

Bnde,  Bridegroom.  (Marriaoe.1 

Bridge.  The  only  mention  of  a  bric^  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the 
proper  name  Geshur,  a  district  in  Baslian,  N.E. 
of  ue  Sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge 
still  exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob. Judas  MaccabsBus  is  said  to  have  intend- 
ed to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town 
of  Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2 
Mace.  xii.  13).  Though  the  arch  was  known 
and  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  15th  century 
B.C.,  the  Romans  were  the  first  constructors  of 
arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges  over  the 
Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which  re- 
mains still  exist  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Jor- 
dan, called  the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Ja- 
cob, is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocqui^,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700. 
The  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  the 
upper  city,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  seems  to 
have  been  an  arched  viaduct. 

Brier.    [Thorns.] 

BriganoiTie,  Jer.  xlvi.  4 ;  ehewhere  "  ha- 
bergeon," or  "  coat  of  mail."      [Abm g,  p.  70, 

BrimBtone.  The  Hebrew  word  is  con- 
nected with  jfid^iAer, "  gopher-wood,"  A.  V.  Gen. 
vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  ^lUR  or  resin  that  exuded  fix>m  that 
tree ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  inflammable 
substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  which  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix.  24). 

Brother.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1.  Anv  kinsman, 
and  not  a  mere  brother;  eM,  nephew  (Gen. 
xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (l^ant  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3. 
Of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a 
cognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally 
(Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any  fnend  (Job  v.  15).  6. 
One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  7.  A 
fellow-man  |Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Metaphorically 
of  any  similarity.  It  is  a  very  favorite  Orien- 
tal metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  ''I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals."  The  word 
adeX^  has  a  similar  range  of  meanings  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple  (Matt. 
XXV.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker,  and  especially 
a  Christian.  Indeed,  we  see  flrom  the  Acts 
that  it  was  by  this  name  that  Christians  usual- 
ly spoke  of  each  other.  The  Jewish  schools 
(Ostinffuish  between  "  brother "  and  "  neigh- 
bor ;  "  brother  "  meant  an  Israelite  by  blood, 
"neighbor"  a  proselyte.  They  allowed  nei- 
ther title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  all 


Christians,  and  "neighbor"  to  all  the  worid 
(1  Cor.  V.  11 ;  Luke  x.  29,  30).  The  question 
as  to  who  were  "the  brethren  of  the  Lord" 
is  discussed  under  Jambb. 

Bubas'tis.    [Pibesbth.I 

Buk'U.  L  Don  of  Ahishua  and  father  of 
Uzzi,  fifth  firom  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  hie:h- 
priests  in  1  Chr.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  v.), 
and  in  the  genealogy  of  Eira,  Ear.  vii.  4,  and 
1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he  is  called  Boccas, 
which  is  corrupted  to  Bohith,  2  Esdr.  i.  2. 
Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the  dfice  of  high- 

Sriest,  we  are  not  informed  in  Scripture, 
osephus  mentions  him  as  the  first  of  tho&e 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignily  was  m  the  house  of  Idiamar.— 2. 
Son  of  Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one 
of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  i^portion  the  land  of 
Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Bukki'ah,  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of  the«>n9 
of  Hcman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  13). 

Bui.  JMoyTHS.] 

BqU,  BuUock,  terms  used  svnonjmouslj 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  several  Hebrew,  words.  Bdkar  is  prop- 
erly a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle  when 
of  full  B^  and  fit  for  the  ploiu^li-  Accordingly 
it  is  variously  rendered  IniUock  (Is.  Ixv.  25),  ooir 
(£z.  iv.  15),  oacm  (Gen.  xii.  16).  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  Aoibor,  to  cleave,  hence  to 
plough,  as  in  Latin  armaUwm  is  aramientum. 
Sh6r  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of  honied 
oaUle,  witlK>ut  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  is 
very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldoe 
form  of  the  word,  t&r,  occurs  in  Ear.  vi.  9,  17, 
vii.  17 ;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c.  Egel,  eglah,  a  calf 
male  or  femaie,  properly  of  the  Jirtt  wear.  The 
word  is  used  of  a  tnuneid  heifer  (Hosi  x.  11), 
of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used 
in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and  of  one  three 
years  old  {&n,  xv.  9).  Par  signifies  generally 
a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in  one 
instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull  of  seven 
years  old.  There  are  four  or  five  passM^s  in 
which  the  word  abUrfm  is  used  for  bu£  (lit 
"  strong  ones  ").  See  PB.  xxii.  12, 1. 13,  Ixviii. 
30;  Is.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  1. 11.  In  Is.  Ii.  20,  the 
word  t6  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  bull," 
but  "  wUd  ox  "  in  Dent  xiv.  5.  It  was  possiblr 
one  of  the  larger  species  of  antelope,  and  took 
its  name  fix>m  its  swiftness.  Dr.  Robinson 
mentions  large  herds  of  black  and  almost 
hairless  buffaloes  as  still  existing  in  Palestine, 
and  these  may  be  tte  anunal  indicated  (iii. 
396). 

Bulrush.    [Rush.] 

Bu'nahy  a  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  fiunily 
of  Pharos  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  u.  25). 

Bun'nL  1.  One  of  the  Levitet  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (N^.  ix.  4) ;  possibly  the  same 
person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. — 2.  Another 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xi.  15). 

BuriaL   Sepulchres,  Tombs.    The 

Jews  nniformlv  disposed  of  the  corpae  by 
entombment  where  poasible,  and,  fiuling  that, 
by  interment;  extending  this  respect  to  the 
remains  even  of  the  slam  enemy  and  male- 
fiuitor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Dent  xxi.  23]^  in  the 
latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.    On 


BURIAL  l; 

iliu  <nt!)aM  w«  bare  to  notice;  l.lbe  place  of 
buiil,  iM  lite  and  ih^w;  3.  tlie  mode  of 
iHirikl ;  3.  tba  preralent  notlona  regarding  thii 
tttj.  —  l.  A  nanmlcaTaanlarKed  and  adapted 
■="   ->r  an  artifldal  imitation  of  one. 


,  ,     >r  Mpalchre.    Tbu  wia 

i  of  tba  Jowiih  soil  mpplifd 

flepnldma,  wben  the  owner'i 

ted  it,  trare  oommonlj  Dnpared 

ltd    nooi  often  in  gaideni,  bj 

r  «Ten   adjoining  hoiues.    Sings 


■M  pnnbeta  alons  were  probably  bnried  witUa 
toww  (lK.tt  10.  xvi.6,  M;  3  K.  i.  35,  xiiL 
*:  1  Chr.  xti.  14,  zxtUL  ET;  1  Sam.  xxr.  I, 
BnilS).  Sarah's  tomb  and  r  ~ 
mly  from 

bnt  dw  1 

r  (Geo.  xUx.  31)  are  a 
onmide  of  the  ttnmg  Cunilj  tMing  among 
tM  hwM.  dtiei  MOD  becama  popidoni  and 
daaaaikd  cemateriei  (EU.  xxxix.  15),  which 
■en  ^acad  witboat  the  waUt;  toch  a  one 
■mi  iileaded  hj  the  ezprearion  in  8  K.  zziii. 
I.  muMd  in  the  Tallej  of  the  Eedron  or  of 
MitMh^ihat  Jemniah(rii.3S,six.n)thrau- 
nidiat  the  eaatern  nlley  called  To^hix,  ihe 
araita  lumnt  of  idobury,  tbmild  be  pollaled 
nj  barjinjc  there  (oomp.  8  K.  xiili.  16).  Such 
*M  ilto  the  " Potter's  Field "  (Matt,  xxrii.  7), 
which  had  parhapa  been  wronght  by  digj^ing 
wday  into  boles  serriceable  hr  graTca. 
3«rakhre«  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillan, 
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M  that  of  Rachel,  or  br  pyramids,  as  those  of 
the  Asmoneans  at  Hodin,  and  had  plates 
of  higher  and  lower  lionor.  Such  as  wera 
not  otherwise  noticeable  were  scmpoloiislir 
"whiied"  (Matt,  xxiii.  37)  (MC«  a  year,  after 
the  rains  before  the  passoTer,  to  warn  paasen 
by  of  defilement.  — 8.    With  ngaid    lo    tha 


mode  of  burial,  we  shouM  T«member  that  our 
imprassions,  as  derired  iVoni  the  O.  T.,  are 
those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public 
eminence,  whilst  those  gatherecf  firmi  the  N.  T. 
rward  a  private  station.  Bnt  in  both  cases 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews  "  inclndod  the  me  of 


ZTi.  U).  A  portion  at  the«e  were  bnmt  ii 
boDor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  tliis  nse  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  poonds  veieht 
of  "  myrrh  and  aloea  "  in  our  Lord's  case.  On 
high  state  occasions  the  TesseU,  bed,  and  fiir- 
nltnre  nsed  by  ^le  deceased  were  bnmt  also. 
Snch  was  probably  the  "great  baming  "  mnde 
for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular  or  died  dis- 
graced (3  Chr.  xxxl.  19)  this  was  not  observed, 
ui  no  case,  save  that  of  sanl  and  his  sons,  were 


the  b 


company  of  public  buiiers,  origi- 
— -e  •-  ~>  exceptional  necessity  (Ks.  xxxiz. 
19-14),  had  become,  it  seeoii,  cnitomary  in  tba 
ttnea  of  the  N.  T.  (Acta  t.  6,  10.)    Coffiaa 


were  bnt  seldom  used,  and  if  nsed  were  open  i 


BiniNT-OFFERING 


le  grsT&clothes  were  probablj  of  ihe 
bitliioD  worn  in  lifc,  bul  swathed  ind  faalencd 
wiih  bandages,  and  the  bead  covered  sepomtely. 
Previously  to  tbia,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
conwe  iu  the  form  of  oinlmeiH,  or  between  tbe 
folJa  of  the  linen ;  henc«  our  LonJ'i  remark, 
that  llic  woman  had  anointed  hia  body,  "  with 
a  view  to  dressing  it  in  these  grave-clothes."  — 
3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  re- 
mains heing  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
wan  followed,  in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious 
Jew.  Following  a  similar  notion,  some  of  (bo 
Babhini  taught  that  only  in  that  land  could 
those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the 
TCBurreclion  which  was  to  usher  in  Messiah's 
TcigD  on  earth.  Tombi  were,  in  popular  be- 
lief led  if  the  lame  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  The  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is 
thickly  studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of 
great  antiquity.  The  celelnuted  "  Tombe  of 
uie  Kings  have  received  this  name  on  account 
of  their  remarkable  cbaiscler;  bat  they  ore 
■upposcd  by  Kobinsoo  and  Porter  to  he  tlie 
tonib  of  Helena,  the  widowed  queen  of  Mono- 
bazns  king  of  Adiabene.  They  are  excavated 
out  of  the  rock. 


IsMitor  Tgmb  sT  KlnfL 

Bnmt-offbring.  The  word  ii  applied  to 
the  offeriufi',  which  wat  wboUv  consumed  by 
Ore  on  the  alur,  and  the  whole  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  refuse  a«hea,  "  ascended  "  in  "tm  smoke 
to  God.  Everysacrifica  was  in  part  'abumt- 
ofibring,"  because,  since  fire  was  t^e  chosen 
manifeslation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion  of 
each  sacriflce  especially  dedicated  to  Uim  was 
consumed  by  Are.  But  the  term  is  generaljv 
reatrictod  to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  wkoie 
bumtjiflering,"  the  whole  of  which  was  so  of- 
fered and  so  consumed.  The  bumtoflering  is 
Grsi  named  in  Gen.  viil.  3D,  as  oflcred  after  the 
Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (see  xv.  9,  IT,  xxii.  3,  T,  S,  13)  it  ^ 
pears  to  be  the  only  sacrifice  referred  to  ;  afker- 
wards  it  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
regular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (.'<ee  lleb. 
V.  I )  into  "  gifts  "  and  "  sacrificea-for-sin  "  (i.e. 
cucbariscic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of 
the  Ibrmer  of  these  the  bumt-oflering  was 
the  choicest  specimen.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  bnmtolftring  was  that  which  is  the 
oriKinaJ    idea  of  all  sacrifice,  Ihe  offering  by 


the  Lord.  It  [^pitied  {see  Ueb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  S) 
our  Lord's  oCfenng  (as  especially  in  thetempla- 
doo  and  the  agony),  toe  P^Kct  sacrifice  of 
His  own  human  wiA  to  the  Will  of  His  Father. 
In  accordance  with  this  (Minciple  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  bumtoSering  a  "  meatoffering  " 
(of  flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-oflering "  of 
wine  should  be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with 
themselves,  men  dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief 
earthly  gifts  with  which  He  bod  blessed  tbem 
{Lev.  viii.  18,  Sa,  S6,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20  ;  Ex. 
xxix.  40 ;  Num.  xxviii.  4,  5).  The  ceremonial 
of  the  bumi-oflering  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus.  Thet«  were,  as  pMk 
bamt-ojffringit  —  1st.  The  tLiily  bund-offennq 
(Ex.  I  xix.  3B-~t3  ;  Knm.  xxviii.  3-81.  2dly. 
7^  SiHulK  bumt-offenng  (Nam.  xxviii.  9,  10). 
3dly .  TAe  offeiitg  at  iht  new  moon,  al  Ihe  three  grral 
fittiaJ*,dagreat  Dag  of  At<memtM,ioid  fraM  of 
trumpfU.  (SeeNum.xiviii.ll-xxlx.39.)  Pn- 
eaU  bimt-tjffiriiyt  were  appointed  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  (Ex.  XXIX.  15  ;  Lev.  viii.  18, ix. 
13),  atthepnriScationof  women  (Lev.  xli.  6,  B), 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (I«t.  xiv.  19  J,  and 
removal  of  other  ceremonial  nncleanness  (xv. 
IS,  30),  on  any  acddeiitaJ  breach  of  the  Nau- 

Acta  xxi'.  36),  &c.  But^wnTf  buml-off'erings 
were  oflcred  and  accepted  by  God  on  any  sol- 
emn occasions,  as,  for  example,  at  tbe  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  viLJ  and  of  tbe 
temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they  were  offered 
' :traordiiui[y  abundance. 

in  those  [...  _ 
appearance  to  Hoses  "  in  the  flante  of  fire  in 
the  bush  "  (Ex.  iii.  3,  3,  * ;  Dent,  xxxui.  16). 
Tbe  Greek  word  is  ^m  both  in  the  LXX. 
and  in  tbe  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  35; 
see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  reo' 
dered  "  bramble  bush  "  by  the  A.  V).  Cekiui 
iffiaTib.  ii.  B8)  has  argued  in  fiivorof  the  Rm- 
hu  vulgarii,  i.e.  IL  fivtiesmu,  the  bmnble  or 
blackberry  bush,  representing  the  sAwA,  and 
traces  the  etymology  of  Mt.  "  Sinai  "  to  this 
name.  Sprengel  identifles  tbe  sAhI  with  what 
he  terms  the  RiJmm  aamtia,  and  sajs  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  It  is  quite  impassible 
to  say  what  kind  of  thorn  bush  is  intended  bv 
tfndi ;  but  Sinai  is  almost  beyond  tbe  nnge  o[ 
the  genus  ni6iu. 

Boflhel.     [Measchks.I 

Batter,  curdled  milk  (Gen.  xviiL  8;  Dcut. 
xxxii.  141  Judg.  V.  SS;  Job  xx.  17).  MUk  is 
generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  sour  state,  "  lebben,"  thick,  almost 
lite  batter.  Hasselauist  (rrao,  p.  159,  Eng. 
tr.)  describes  tbe  method  of  making  butter  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Arab  women  ;  "  They  mode  bol- 
ter in  a  le«her  baj;,  hang  on  three  poles  erected 
for  the  pnr7)ose,  m  the  fbrm  of  a  cone,  and 
drawn  to  and  fh>  b;  two  women,"  Burekbardi 
( Traoelt  in  Arabia,  1.  p.  52)  mentions  the  difK'r- 
ent  uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hediai. 

BtU,  the  seconcl  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxii.  SI).  Elihn  is  called  "tbe  Bnzite" 
of  tbe  kindred  of  Ram.  i.e.  Aram.  Elihuwas 
therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Bun,  whose 
family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  Deserts 


CiBSAREA 


129 


CAIN 


3rPetnea  (Jer.  xxv.  23).  —  2.  A  name  oocur- 
ring  in  thie  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  T.  14). 
Bu^zi,  fiuher  of  Eiekiel  the  prophet  (Es.  L 

3). 

ByBBOfl.    [LixsH.] 


c. 


Cab.    [Mbasubbs.] 

Cab1)on,  a  town  in  the  low  ooiintrj  of  Jn* 
dah  (Josh.  zv.  40). 

Ca'lial,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  Doandary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
17).  It  may  taMy  be  considered  as  still  existing 
in  the  modem  KabQl,  which  was  found  by  Dr. 
Smith  and  hj  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
Jibb,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Je^. 
Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  tliat  there  is  some  connec- 
tion between  this  place  and  the  district  contain- 
ing twen^  cities,  which  was  presented  hj 
Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (1  K.  ix. 

n-u). 

Cad'dis,  the  surname  of  Joannah,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Judas  MaccabsBus  (1  Biacc 
il  2).    Ap. 

Ca'dee»  l  Maoc.  xi.  63,  73.    ra[Bi>B8H.] 

Ca'des-bar^ne,  Jnd.  y.  u.   kadbsh-bab- 

UA.]    Ap. 
Cad'nueL  l  Esd.  ▼.  26,  58.    [Kadxibl.] 
Cffi'sar.  always  in  the  N.  T.  the  Roman 

emperor,  me  soYereign  of  JudsBa  (John  xix. 

12, 15 :  Acts  xyIL  7). 

Cmare'a  (Actt  yiu.  40,  ix.  ao,  x  1, 24, 

xi.  11,  xii.  19,  XTiu.  22,  xxi.  8,  16 ;  xxiu.  23, 
•13;  xxy.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just 
momerated  show  how  important  a  j^ace  this 
citv  occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  ereat  road  from  Tyre  to 
Egypt,  and  about  hiuf  way  between  Joppa  and 
Ijon.  The  journey  of  St  Peter  from  Joppa 
(Acts  x.  24)  occnpied  rather  more  than  a  oay. 
On  the  other  hand  St  Paul's  journey  from 
Piolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  with- 
in the  day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was 
about  70  miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in  round 
numbers  as  600  stadia.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
bowever,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  b^  An- 
tipatrit  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Itmera- 
iT.— ajiointof  aome  importance  in  reference 
to  the  niffhtjoumey  of  Acts  xxiii.  [Antipa- 
7U8.]  Li  Strabo  s  time,  there  was  on  tins 
point  of  the  coast  merely  a  town  called  **  Stra- 
to's  tower "  with  a  landing-place,  whereas,  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Csesarea  is  spoken  of  as 
^i:  the  head  of  JudiBa.  It  was  in  this  in- 
ternl  that  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  The  work  was  in  hct  accomplished  in 
^  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense  were 
ItTisbed  on  the  buildins  of  Csesarea.  It  was 
^  official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings, 
>ad  of  Pestus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman 
procurators  of  Jndsea.  Here  also  were  the 
beadqnarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  prov- 
ing- Casarea  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some' 
^portaace  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Xew,  though  an  Arabic  coxruption  of  the  name 
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still  lingers  on  the  site  (Kaisariifeh),  it  Is  ik 
terl^  desolate ;  and  its  rums  have  for  a  long 
period  been  a  quarry,  from  which  other  towns 
m  this  part  of  ovria  have  been  built 

CSBsare'a  if^hilip'pi  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  two  first  Gospels  (Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark 
viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of  the  same  transac- 
tions. Csesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost 
point  of  our  Lord's  joumeyings ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  his  life,  which  was  connected  with  the 
place,  was  otherwise  a  very  marked  one.  The 
place  itself  too  is  remarkable  in  its  physical 
and  picturesque  characteristics,  and  also  m  its 
historical  associations.  It  was  at  the  eastern- 
most and  most  important  of  the  two  recog- 
nized sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
Telret'Kadi,  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Csesarea  Philip- 
pi  has  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not 
unreasonably  identified  with  Saal-Gad,  Its  an- 
nals run  back  direct  firom  Herod's  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Panium  of  Josephus ;  and  the 
inscriptions  are  not  yet  obliterated  which  s1k>w 
that  ue  god  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this 
spot  Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  cf 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlaiged 
and  embellished  the  tovm,  and  called  it  Csesarea 
Philippi,  partly  after  his  own  name,  andpartl  v 
after  that  of  the  emperor.  Agrippa  II.  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  of  flattciy,  and  called 
the  place  Neronias.  Coins  of  Casctrea  Paiteas 
continued  throu^  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
It  is  still  call  Banias,  the  first  name  n^ving 
here,  as^in  other  cases,  survived  the  seooncL 
The  vast  castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built 
in  Syro-Oreek  or  even  Phoenician  times,  is  stiU 
the  most  remarkable  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Cage.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jcr.  v.  27 
is  more  properly  a  <rap,  in  which  decoy  birds 
were  pla^jfcomp.  Ecdus.  xL  SOj.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  2  the  Greek  term  means  a  pnson. 

Cai'aphas,  in  full,  Josbph  Caiapras, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during 
the  years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministiy,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion 
(Matt  xxvi.  3,  57 ;  John  xL  49,  xviit  13, 14, 
24,  28 ;  Acts  iv.  6).  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Oratus  appointed  him  to  the  dignity.  He  held 
it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pontius 
Pflate,  but  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitel- 
lius  (a.d.  36).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Annas. 
[Ankas.] 

Cain*  The  historical  facts  in  the  life  of 
Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these: 
— He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve;  he 
fbllowed  the  business  of  agriculture ;  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  de- 
scendants are  ennmerated,  together  with  the 
inventions  fbr  which  they  were  remarkable. 
Occasional  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the 
N.  T.  (Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 
The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Biblical  narrative: — 1.  The 
position  of  the  land  of  Nod,  which  it 


CALAMOLALUS 


ablj  meuil  that  Jehovah  gaot  a  tiga  to  Caii 
Terj  much  u  signs  were  afberwartls  Eivcn  Co 
Noah  (Gen.ix.  13),  Mows  (Ex.  iii.S.  13),  Elijah 
(I  K.  xix.  11),  sjid  Heiekiah  (Is.  xxxvui.  T,  S). 

3.  The  narrative  impliea  ihe  exlatence  of  a 
considerable  population  in  Cain's  time  (iv.  14). 

4.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enuTnerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentatora 
(Knobel,  tou  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial 
■tnictnre  in  this  Kent»loey,  by  which  it  U  ren- 
dered paiBtlel  to  that  of  the  ^thitt^.  It  must 
b«  obserred,  however,  that  the  dillerences  far 
exceed  the  points  of  similaritj.  ft.  The  social 
condition  or  the  Cainites  is  prominentlj  brought 
forward  in  the  historj.  Coin  foandcd  the  nist 
city;  Laiqoch  inHtitulodpolvgamj';  Jabalintro- 
dncad  the  nomadic lifb;  JuEi^  invented  musical 
initnunenta;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith; 
Lamfch's  langrnage  talies  the  stately  tone  of 
poetry :  and  even  the  namea  of  the  women, 
Naamidi  {pleauBa),  Zillah  (dadoa),  Adah  (omo- 
menfo/),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced  stale  of 
dviliiation.  But  along  with  this,  there  was 
violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
faniishpn>of<n  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  or  Gen.  iv.  2G  imply  the  latter.  G.  The 
contrast  established  between  the  Cainites  and 
the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two 


fjoah.  XT.  37). 

Coi'mui.  L  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70  vears 
when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  yean  afterwards,  and  died  aged  S10(Gcn.v. 
9-14),  The  rabbincal  tradition  was  that  he 
first  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  — 
a  tradition  which  the  Hellenists  tranafenvd  to 
Ihe  postdiluvian  Cainan.  2.  Sonof  Arnhaxad, 
and  fatberofSata,  according  to  Luke  iii.  35,36, 
and  nsualljr  called  the  second  Cainan.  He  is 
also  fi>iind  in  the  pnacnt  copies  of  the  LXX. 
in  Ihe  nnealogy  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12, 
and  1  Chr.  1.  IS,  bat  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  MS8.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made 
ftom  tha  Hebrew.  It  seems  certain  that  hjs 
naoie  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of 
the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bnng  them  into 
harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St. 
Lake's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  i^  Jeroms.  Prot«b1y  Cainan  was  not  in- 
sened  by  St.  Lnke  hinueff,  bnt  was  afterwards 
added,  either  hj  accident,  or  to  make  up  Ihe 
unmber  of  generationg  to  IT,  or  Irom.  some 
other  eauM  which  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Cakes.   [Bkbad.j 

Calall,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Assyria.  In  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patnarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  Oriental  antiqiiarioa, 
the  site  of  Cilah  is  marked  by  the  Nimrad 
mins,  which  have  funiiBhed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 


time  (about  B.C.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the 
OB^molallU,  1  Bsdr.  t.  22,  a  corrupt 


10  CALEB 

name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Klji 
and  Hauid.    Ap. 

Calamua.    [Rxxd.] 

Cal'ooL  a  man  of  Jndah,  so 

of  Zenh   (1   Chr.  ii.  6).     Probably  idoilka] 
with  Chalcoi.. 

Caldron,  a  veuel  for  boDiDK  flesb,  either 
for  ceremonial  or  domestic  nae  J3  Chr.  xxir. 
13 ;  1  Sam.  il.  14 ;  Hie.  iii.  3 ;  Job  xlL  SO). 


Caleb.  L  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  IB, 
1 9, 4a,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharo, 
the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  fiither  of  Hur  br 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  consequently  gnod- 
falher  of  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothera,«ccoidin([ 
to  the  same  Bulbority,  were  Jerabmeel  and  Kun ; 
bis  wives  Aiubah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephrath  ;  and 
his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maacbah  (Ter.9, 18, 
19,  46,  48).  2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  bv  wbich 
patronymic  the  illustrious  spy  is  usualfy  desig- 
nated (Num.  xiii.  6,  and  ten  other  places),  with 
the  addition  of  that  of  "the  Keneiite,"  or"H>n 
of  Kenai,"  in  Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh,  xiv,  6,  U, 
Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  t>f  the  mien 
or  princes  who  were  sedt  to  search  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus. 
Caleb  was  a  prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  o( 
Judah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  tha 
Hezronites.  He  and  Oahea  or  Joshua  [be  »n 
of  Nnn  were  Che  only  two  of  the  whole  numba 
who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  boldly 
to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  il;  fbi 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrewly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people. 
In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  otner  Va 
ipies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  wen 


of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  claimed 
possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims,  Kiijalh- 
Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  hill 
country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  immediatelj 
granted  to  him,  and  the  following  cbaplei 
related  bow  he  took  possession  of  Hebron, 
driving  oat  the  three  sons  of  Anak;  and  ho" 
he  offered  Achsah  his  dauchler  in  marria^  u 
whoever  would  take  Kirjath-Scpher,  ii.  Debir; 
and  how  when  Othniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gave  bin 
his  daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  ant' 
nether  springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  b  the 
time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  a  veiy  inte^ 
eating  question  arises  as  to  the  birth  alrf 
parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen. 
s^led"tbe  son  of  Jepbnnneh  the  Keneiiic," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  aflerwanii 


die  linl  Jnd^,  It  alao  csUed  "  the  •on  of  Kenu ' 
{JimI).  XT.  IT  ;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11).  On  tb 
alher  buid  the  geactioay  in  I  Chr.  ii.  nuke 
na  mraoon  whuever  of  either  JephDnneh  o_ 
Kisnai,  but  repretentij  Caleb,  thoD);h  obacordy, 

■■  being  K  dweendaat  of  HeiroD  md  n ' 

Hot  {tee  too  dl.  iv.).  Again  in  Ja»b. 
we  haie  thii  aingalu'  expratiuon,  "  Uulo  Caleb 
the  na  of  Jcfihunneh  he  gare  ■  part  iiino;^  lie 
dtHdmi  ^  Jtklah ; "  and  in  xiv.  U,  the  no  lesa 
ngniflcanl  one, "  Uebnia  became  the  inheritance 
or  Calrii  tlie  son  of  Jepbuoneh  the  Kaiezite, 
became  that  he  whoU/  followed  JehoTah  Gad 
^  ImatL"    It  becomM  ttwralbre  quite  pouible 


Epiuatab,  according  lo  the  preaeat  text  of 
1  Cbr.  ii.  14,  the  name  of  a  place  where  Hezroo 
died.  But  DO  luch  place  was  erer  heard  of. 
The  pfBHint  text  must  therefore  be  coimpt,  and 
tlw  mdlnf;  wbich  Jeroma'i  Hebrew  Bible  had, 
and  which  is  pieierved  in  the  LXX.,  is  prob- 
ablr  the  true  one,  "  Caleb  came  Ita  nnto 
Ephratah." 

Calf.  Id  Ex.  xxzii.  4,  we  an  told  that 
Aaron,  coiutninod  hj  the  people  in  the  ab- 
•ence  of  Uoaea,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the 
Kolden  ear-ring*  of  the  people,  to  repr««eQt  the 
Elohim  which  brooKht  Israel  oat  of  EgTpt.  It 
does  not  aeeni  lik^  that  the  ear^ingi  would 
bare  prorided  the  enormoos  quantity  of  gold 
reqnired  for  a  tUid  %nre.  More  probablr  it 
waa  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a 
piDceaa  which  In  known  to  hare  existed  in 
Bgjpt.  "A  ^Idtd  ox  corered  with  a  pnll" 
WM  an  «o)Uem  of  Oiirii  (Wilkinaon,  iv.  336). 


ttt  ptntiah  tba  apoatasy,  Hoaea  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grioding  it  U>  powder  loutinttl  itorer 
tbe  water,  where,  according  U>  aome,  it  pro- 
ilnoad  in  Uie  drinkcn  eflecta  limilar  to  the  water 
uf  jealooay  (Nam.  T.t.  He  probably  adopted 
■lua  AHine  aa  die  deadlieat  and  moat  iirepanblo 
Uow  Id  their  anpentition,  or  aa  an  allegorical 
act  (Job  XT.  IS),  or  with  reference  to  an  Egrp- 
daa  eaaiom  {Herod.  iL  41 ;  Poli  Sun.  ad  £c.). 
Tba  pioceaa  which  he  uied  ia  di&ult  of  ex- 
pfautaooB.  Bochart  and  Roaenmiiller  think 
ibM  ke  aM^relj  cnt,  grmmd,  and  filed  the  gold 
B>  pvwder.  It  hai  uwaj*  Man  a  great  diapute 
iia|w  lii>|i  ihia  calf  and  thoae  or  Jerob 
*tM(ber7l-  th«  Jdwi  intended  them  Ibr 
Ecyptian  God,  or  H.  for  a  mem  cherubic 
hS  at  Jehofah.     Of  tlie  varknu  Mcml 


..lnd(  of  aacred  buUji,  ApiH,  BaaLi,  aiid 
Mnerii,  Wa  G.  Willtinaon  likes  on  the  latter  u 
the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf ;  "  the  o&eringl, 
dancings,  and  r^oicings  practjued  on  that  occa- 
sion were  doubtless  in  imitation  uf  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevii"  [Anc. 
Egfpt.,  V.  197).  It  seems  to  >u  more  likely 
that  in  this  calf-worship  tbe  Jews  merely 

"  ^Ueaail  tbeir  Haker  to  the  fraTU  ox ;» 
or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood 
cheral>ie  emblem.    The  prophet  Uoaea  ia  full 
of  denunciations  agaiast  the  calf-worship  of  Is- 
rael (Has.  viii.  b,  6,  X.  6),  and  c  -    * 


Q  of  ki 


tt(xiii.a). 


change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possibly  arose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatry.  The  calf  at 
Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglatb-Pileter,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shat 
mancser  (Prideaox,  Conn,  i,  151.  In  tbe  ex- 
'(I 


either  "we  will  n 
lips,"  that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  tbankagiving  and 
praise,"  or  "  we  will  offer  lo  thee  the  tacrificea 
which  our  tips  have  rowed." 

Cal'itas,  1  Esdr.  is.  S3,  48.  IKeuta.] 
Ap. 

ClJlig'thftllflll,  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who 
was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the  defeat  of  that 
general  in  revenge  for  his  gnilt  in  setting  fire 
10  "the  (acred  portals"  (2  Mace.  viii.  33). 
Ap. 

Cal'neh,  or  Cal'no,  appears  in  Genesis 
(I.  10)  among  the  cities  of  ^lmrod.  Probably 
the  site  is  tbe  modem  Nifftr,  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  early  capitala,  and  which,  un- 
der  the  name  of  NofAer,  tbe  Talmud  identifies 
with  Calneh.  We  may  gather  ih>m  Scrip- 
ture that  in  the  Sth  century  B.C.  Calneh  vaa 
taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kinga,  and 
never  lecorered  its  prosperity  (Is.  x.  9i  Am. 
Ti.  a). 

Cal'DOf  Is.  X.  9.     [CauixH.] 

Cal'phL  fkther  of  Judos,  one  of  the  two 
captains  of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained 
firm  at  the  battl*  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace.  xi. 
70). 

CoTvary,  •  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Lake  xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper 
name,  but  ariiiog  fnim  the  translators  having 
literally  adopted  the  word  adoaria,  i.e.  a  bore 
skoll,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Kpavioii,  which 
again  is  nothing  bat  the  Greek  for  Golootha. 
Prof  Stanley  has  not  omitted  (5.  j-  P.  460, 
note)  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lar expression  "Mount  Calvary"  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  stattunonl  in  tbe  accounts  of  the 
place  of  our  Lord's  cruciflxioa, 

CameL  Under  this  licail  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gamal,  bechrr,  ot  bkhTnh,  tmd 
cirtankA.  As  to  the  ochathleTanim  in  Esth.  viii. 
10,  erroneously  translntetl  "coidcU"  by  the 
A.V.,  see  Mole  (note).  —  1.  Gaianlit  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus  "  camel," 
irrespective  of  any  dlKrence  of  species,  age,  or 
breed.     It  is  clear  from  Gen.  xii.  16  that  camels 

■  Down  to  thi 
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oovered  in  the  painting  or  hieroglyphics.  The 
Ethiopians  had  **  camels  in  abandaiice  "  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  1 5) ;  the  queen  of  SSheba  came  to  Jerusalem 
"  with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  "  ( 1  K.  x.  2) ;  the  men  of  Kedar  and 
of  Ilazor  possessed  camels  (Jer.  xlix.  29,  32) ; 
David  took  away  the  camels  from  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalelutes  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9,  xxx.  17) ; 
forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were  sent  to 
Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  from  Damas- 
cus (2  K.  vili.  9) ;  the  Ismnaelltes  trafficked  with 
Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvU.  25) ;  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels 
"as  the  sand  by  the  seanside  for  multitude" 
(Judg.  vii.  12) ;  Job  had  three  thousand  camels 
before  his  affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand 
aflerwards  (xlii.  12).  The  camd  was  used  for 
riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  17) ;  as  a 
beast  of  burden  generally  (Gen.  xxxrii.  25 ;  2 


K.  Till.  9 ;  1  K.  X.  2,  &c.) ;  and  for  draught 
purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7).  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17 
we  learn  that  camels  were  used  in  war.  John 
the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have 
supposed  that  Elijah  **  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the 
same  stuff."  Chardin  (in  Uarmer's  Otiaerv,  ii. 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  Ycst- 
ments  of  earners  hair,  which  they  pull  off'  the 
animal  at  the  time  it  is  chsjiging  its  coat. 
Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals, 
and  was  in  all  probability  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  no  distinct  reference  to  it  is  made  in 
the  Bible.  Camel's  flesh,  although  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Arabs,  was  forbidden  as  food  to 
the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut  xiv.  7|,  because, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  Uie  hoof."  Dr.  Kitto  (Ph^s.  H,  qfPalat. 
p.  391)  says  "the  Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of 
their  camels  with  a  band  of  doth  or  leather. 


Btetrlan  or  two-hnmped  Cttmelf  on  AMjiten  monumenta.    (Layaid.) 


upon  which  are  strung  small  shells  called  cow- 
nes  in  the  form  of  half-moons : "  this  very  aptly 
illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with  reference  to 
the  moon-shaped  ornaments  that  were  on  the 
necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  From  the  temperate 
habits  of  the  camel  with  regard  to  its  require- 
ments of  food  and  water,  and  from  its  wonder- 
ftil  adaptation,  both  structurally  and  phvsio- 
logically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions  whicii  for 
miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can  readily 
give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of 
tribes  or  individuals.  The  uuee  thousand 
camels  of  Job  may  be  illustrated  to  the  very 
letter  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle  {H.  A.  ix.  37, 
§  5) :  "  Now  some  men  in  upper  Asia  possess  as 
many  as  three  thousand  camels." — 2.  BScher, 
bichrdh  (Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  ii.  23).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  dromedary." 

Bochart  {Hieroz,  i.  15,  sq.)  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  indicative  only  of  a  difference 
in  age,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Arabic 
becra  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  a  young 
camel  is  signified  by  the  term.  Etvmologically 
the  Hebrew  word  is  more  in  mvor  of  the 
'*  dromedary."  So  too  are  the  old  versions.  — 
8.  As  to  the  drcar^di  of  Is.  Ixvi.  20  (A.  V. 
"swift  beasts")  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  explanation  is  not  satisfactory 
wnich  is  given  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  25),  fol- 
lowing  some  of  the  Ilabbis,  and   adopted  by 


Ilosenmiiller,  Gcscnius,  Lee,  and  others,  that 
"dromedaries"  are  meant  We  prefer,  with 
Michaelis  and  Parkhurst,  to  understand  the 
"panniers "  or  " baskets "  carried  on  t^e  backs 
of^  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer  the  word  to  its 
unreduplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  The 
species  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of 


Aimblaa  CnnaL 

Palestine  was  the  Arabian  or  one-humped 
camel  {Camdus  Arabicua),  The  dromedary  is 
a  swifter  animal  than  the  baggage-camel,  and 
is  used  chiefly  for  riding  purposes ;  it  is  merely 
a  finer  breed  than  the  other:  the  Arabs  call 
it  the  Heirie,  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs  asserting 
that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse ;  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 
form ;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up 
for  hours  together.    The  camel,  as  may  be 
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reidiljr  conceived,  is  the  subject  amongst  Ori- 
entaU  of  many  proverbial  expressions ;  see 
manj  cited  by  Bochart  (HUroz.  i.  30),  and 
Gomp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  where  there 
can  DC  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  A.  V., 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  explam  away  the  expres- 
sion ;  the  ver^  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
eridence  in  its  favor :  with  the  Talmuds  "  an 
elephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye  "  was  a 
common  figure  to  denote  any  thing  iinpossible. 
The  camd  belongs  to  the  family  Ccunelidce, 
order  RummMntia. 

Ca'mon.  the  place  in  which  Jaib  the  Jud^ 
WIS  buried  (Jndg.  x.  5).  Josephns  says  that  it 
was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  moaem  times,  how- 
eTer,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
£.  of  Jordan. 

Camp.    [Eiro4MPM£NT8.] 

Camphire  (Heb.  edpher).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  "  camphire  "  is  an  incorrect  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  the 
KDseof  fome  aromatic  substance  only  in  Cuit. 
1 14,  iv.  13  :  the  margin  in  both  passages  has 
"egress,"  giving  the  form  but  not  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Greek  word.  Camphire,  or,  as  it 
is  now  genenlly  written,  caaqthor,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  tree  largely  cultivalted  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  the  Catiyshora  officinantm,  of  the 
NaL  order  Lawraeea.  From  the  escpression 
I'doster  of  edpher  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi," 
in  Cant  i.  14,  the  Chaldee  version  reads 
**  bunches  of  grapes."  Several  versions  retain 
tbe  Hebrew  word.  The  substance  really  de- 
noted by  Gather  is  the  Lauomnia  aJba  of  bota- 
nisti,  the  kaun  of  Arabian  naturalists.  The  in- 
iiabitants  of  Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  £]&&> 
M  Hasselantst  (Tmo.  246,  Lond.  1766), 
ipetking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the  leaves  are 
(wlveriMd  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water ; 
the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night : 
this  ^ves  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly 
•doured  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color  lasts 
for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed 
in  this  manner."  Sonnini  (Visage,  i.  p.  297) 
ttri  the  women  are  fond  of  decorating  them- 
•aves  with  the  flowers  of  the  henna-plant; 
that  they  take  them  in  their  hand  and  perfome 
their  bo«onu  with  them.  Compare  with  this 
Cant  i.  13.  —  The  Lawmmia  awa  when  young 
ii  without  thorns,  and  when  older  is  spmous, 
vfaanoe  Linnsus's  names,  L,  inermis  and  L, 
Vma;  he  legarding  his  specimens  as  two 
^listtBct  species.  The  henna-plant  grows  in 
ESTpt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  In£a.  The 
mtn  are  white,  and  mw  in  dusters,  and  are 
v«nr  fragrant  The  whole  shrub  is  fh>m  Ibur 
to  six  feet  high.  The  Lcanonia  alba,  the  only 
ioown  speciee,  belonga  to  the  natural  order 
l^ftkraem. 

Ca'nA  of  Qalilee,  once  Cana  in  GMi- 

IfiOt  ^  ▼iUAgo  or  town  not  far  from  Caper- 
i^MiB,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  nrst 
Binde  (John  ti.  1, 11,  iv.  46)  as  well  as  of  a 
rabsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  A^tle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 
The  tnditioiial  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
▼nia|{e  about  4(  miles  nortii-west  of  Nasa- 


reth.  It  now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a 
church  said  to  stand  over  the  house  in  whicii 
the  miradc  was  performed,  and — doubtless 
much  older  —  the  fountain  from  which  the 
water  for  the  miracle  was  brought  The  tra- 
dition identifying  K^  Kenna  with  Cana  is  cer- 
tainly of  considerable  a£;e.  It  existed. in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8tli 
cent),  who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth 
to  Tabor,  and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12tli 
cent).  But  the  claims  of  another  site  have 
been  latdy  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Robinson 
with  much  force.  The  rival  site  is  a  village 
situated  further  north,  about  5  miles  north  of 
Seffuneh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazaredi,  near 
the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.  This  village  still  bears  the  name  of 
Kana-d-jelU.  The  Gospel  history  will  not  be 
afifected  whichever  site  may  be  discovered  to  be 
the  real  one. 

Ca^naaa.  L  The  fourth  Sbn  of  Ham  fGen. 
X.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8) ;  the  progenitor  of  the  Phos- 
nicians  ("  Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole 
of  the  country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen. 
X.  IS;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  — 2.  The  name  "Ca- 
naan "  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  country 
itself — more  generally  styled  "  the  land  of  C. 
It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ;  and  we  also  find  "  Lan- 
guage of  C.*'  (Is.  xix.  18) :  "  Wars  of  C." 
(Judg.  iii.  1):  *' Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv. 
15)":  "  King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19)  : 
" Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 6, 8,  xxxvL 
2) :  "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11).  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  word  occurs  in  sev- 
eral passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V. 
by  beinff  translated.  These  are :  Is.  xxiii.  8, 
"traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  11,  "the  merchant 
city ; "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  merchant; "  Zeph. 
i.  11,  "merchant-people." 

Ca^uaan,  the  Land  of,  lit. "  Lowland," 

a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean;  specially  opposed  to 
the  "land  of  Gilead,"  that  is,  the  lugh  table- 
IsAd  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "  lowland  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots; 
but  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  couiitry 
west  m  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  pre- 
vented, as  they  still  prevent  it,  from  leaving  an 
impression  of'^ elevation.  These  are,  (I)  that 
remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eve  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills ; 
(2)  the stUldeeper,  and  still  more  remarkable 
and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan  valley ; 
and  (3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  the  long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.  The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  used 
in  the  O.  T.  in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  nar- 
rower, which  will  be  most  conveniently  exam- 
ined under  that  head ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  with  "  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the 
older  cases  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  only  in  later 
notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and  Matt  xv.  22, 
that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low  maritime 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Phcenicia  (oomp.  Mark 
vii.  26). 
Ca'naaxiite,  The,  the  designation  of  the 
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Apostlo  SixoN,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon 
Zelotes."  It  ocean  in  Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii. 
18.  The  word  does  not  sienify  a  descendant 
of  Canaan,  nor  a  native  of  Cana,  bat  it  comes 
from  a  Chaldee  or  Syriac  word,  Kanne&n  or 
Knonoyo,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  faction 
of  "the  Zealots"  was  designated.  This 
Sjriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito 
version.  The  Greek  eqaivalcnt  is  Zdota,  and 
this  St.  Lake  (vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  IS)  has  correctly 
preserved. 

Ca^naanites,  The.  a  word  nsed  in  two 
senses :  —  1 .  a  tribe  whicii  inhabited  a  particular 
locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jonlan  before 
the  conquest ;  and  2.  the  people  who  inhabited 
generally  the  whole  of  that  country.  —  1 .  For 
the    tribe   of  "the  Canaanites"  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.    The  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland "  as 
compared  with  the  loftier  and  more  extended 
tracts  on  the  east ;  but  there  was  a  part  of  this 
western  country  which  was  still  more  emphati- 
cally a  "  lowland."    a.  There  were  the  plains 
lying  bct^vccn  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephroim.    6.  But  separated  entirely  from 
these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  or  Arabah.    **  The  Canaanite  dwells  by 
the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan "  (Num. 
xiii.  29).    In  Gen.  x.  18-20  the  scats  of  the 
Canaanite  tribe  are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore 
and  in  the  Jordan  Vfuley.    In  Josh.  xi.  3  "  the 
Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  fh>m  the  Amorite  who  held 
**  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
—  2.  Ap])lied  as  a  general  name  to  the  non- 
Israelite  mhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have 
already  seen  was    the  case  with  "Canaan.'* 
Instances  of  this  are,  Gren.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxi. 
d;  Judg.  i.  10;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12.    See  also 
Gen.  xxiv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6 ;  £x.  xiii. 
11,  comp.  5.    Like  tne  Phoenicians,  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  probably  given  to  commerce; 
and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in  later 
times  an  occasional  synonyme  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  6 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ;  comp.  Is.  xxiii. 
9,  11;   Hos.  xii.  7;   Zeph.  i.   11).  — Of  the 
language  of  the  Canaanitcs  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  X.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  language  and  that  of  die 
Israelites,  who  were  descendants  of  Shcm.    On 
the  other  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob, 
shortly  after  their  entrance  to  the  country, 
seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and  also 
that  tlie  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  places 
which  we  possess  are  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
But  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
names  have  been  materially  altered  in  their 
adoption   into   Hebrew  records.     May  not  a 
similar  process   have  taken   place  when   the 
Hebrews   took    possession   of  the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names  "  ? 

Canda^oe,  a  ^ueen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe), 
mentioned  Acts  viii.  27.  The  name  was  not 
a  proper  name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
dyn&sty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 

Candlestick,  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  tor  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  ZXT.  31^7,  xxxvii.  17-24.    It  is  called  in 


Lev.  xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Eodns.  xxn 
17,  "  the  holy  canolestick."  With  its  varion* 
appurtenances  it  required  a  talent  of  "pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  mouUed,  but  "  of  b<»ten 
work."  Josephus,  however,  says  that  it  was 
of  cast  gold,  and  hollow.    As  the  description 

Even  in  Exodus  is  not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate 
ightfoot's  explanation  of  it ;  "  The  foot  of 
it  was  gold,  fW)m  which  went  up  a  shaft  straight, 
which  was  the  middle  light.    Near  the  foot  was 
a  golden  dish  wrought  amiondwise ;  and  a  little 
a^ve  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a 
golden  flower.    Then    two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft     On  each  of  them  were  three 
golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on  sharp,  scal- 
lop-shell fashion ;  above  which  was  a  golden 
knop,  a  golden  flower,  and  the  socket.    Above 
tJie  oranches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden 
boss,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more ;  above 
the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and 
two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upwards 
were  three  golden  scallop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a 
flower :  so  mat.  the  heads  of  toe  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"  ( Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minsB ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
5  feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the 
exterior  branches,  3}  feet.    It  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  worth  5,076/.  exclusive  of 
woikmanship.     Generally  it  was  "  a  type  of 
preaching"  or  of   "the  light   of    the  law" 
(Light^t,  Lc).     Similarly  candlesticks  are 
made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Church,  of 
witnesses,  &c.  (comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii  \  xi. 
4,  &C;)     The  candlestick  was  pUced  on  the 
south  side  of  the  flrst  apartment  of  the  tabe^ 
nacle,  opposite  the  table  of  show-bread  (Ex. 
XXV.  37),  and  was  lighted  every  evening  and 
dressed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 21 .  xxx. 
8 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  2).    Each  lamp  was  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  whicn  was 
sufiicient  to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long 
night.    When  carried  about,  Uio  candlestick 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with 
its  appendages  in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were 
supported  on  a  bar  ( Num.  i v.  9 ) .    In  Solomon's 
Temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick,  there  were 
ten  golden  candlesticks  similarly  embossed,  five 
on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49 ; 
2  Chr.  iv.  7).    They  were  taken  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  Iii.  19).    In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabd 
there  was  again  a  single  canolestick  (1  Hacc  i. 
23,  iv.  49).    The  description  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  dccpl)* 
interesting  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus; 
but  he  drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  identical 
with  the  one  used  in  the  Temple. 

Cane.    [Reed.] 

Cankerworm.    [Locust.] 

Can'neh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a  con- 
traction of  Cahieh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one 
MS. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  The,  may  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  form  the  original  and  authoritative  writ- 
ten rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  The  word  Canon,  in  clasaicri 
Greek,  is  property  a  ttraight  rod,  as  the  rod  of 
a  shield,  or  that  nsed  in  Weaving,  or  a  carfK-n- 
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ter*«  rule.    In  patristic  vnritiiies  the  word  is 
commonlj  used  both  as  "  a  rule    in  the  widest 
Mnae,  and  especiallv  in  the  phrases  "  the  rule 
of  the  Church/'  "  the  rule  of  ikith,"  "  the  rule 
of  truth."    As  applied  to  Scripture  the  deriva- 
tiTes  of  Canon  were  used  lon£^  before  the  simple 
word.    The  title  "  Canonic^  "  was  first  given 
to  writings  in  the  sense  of  ''  admitted  by  tiie 
mlc^'*  and  not  as  "Jorming  part  of  and  giving 
the  rule."    The  first  direct  application  of  the 
lenn  Canon  to  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the 
ferMS  of  Amphilochins  (c.  380  a.d.),  where 
(he  word  indi<«tes  the  rule  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  must  be  determined,  and 
thus  seoondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.    Among  Latin  writers  it  is  commonly 
found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider 
than  diat  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of  its 
modem  acceptation.    The  uncanonical  books 
were  described  simply  as  "  those  without,"  or 
"  thoje  uncanonized.      The  Apocr^bal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read,"  or  **  eccle- 
Mastiod,"  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  canonical  Scriptures.    The  canoni- 
cal   books  were    also   called  "books  of  the 
Testament,"  and   Jerome   styled  the   whole 
collection  by  the  striking  name  of  *'  the  holy 
library,"  which   happUy  expresses  the  unity 
and  variety  of  the  Bible.    Popular  belief  as- 
signed to  Ezra  and  ''the  great  syna^gue" 
the  task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the 
Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work  in  oiganizing 
the  Jewish  Church.    Doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  this  belief,  but  it  is  in  every  way  con- 
Bftent  with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves. 
After  the  MaocabsBan  persecution  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  mera«d  in 
the  history  of  its  contents.    The  Old  TesU- 
ment  appears  from  that  time  as  a  whole.    The 
complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
eommonly  received  at  present,  was  ratified  at 
the  third  CooirciL  of  Cabthaob  (a.d.  397), 
and  from  that  time  was  accepted  throughout 
die  Latin  Church.    Respecting  the  books  of 
which  the  Canon  is  composed,  see  the  article 
Bible. 

Caaoinr  (Jud.  x.  21,  xiiL  9,  xvi.  19).  The 
canopy  of^Holofemcs  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the  "  pillars  " 
o€  the  litter  descnbed  m  Cant.  iii.  10,  it  may 
be  aigued  that  its  equipage  would  inclnde  a 
canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated, 
although  its  description  (Jud.  x.  21 )  betrays 
luxury  and  display  rather  than  such  simple 
Bsefiilness. 

Canticles,  Song  <f  Songs^  i.e.  the  most 
beaotifnl  of  songs,  entitled  in  Uie  A.  V.  The 
Soiro  OP  Solomon.  —  I.  Author  and  Date.  — 
By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon  ; 
and  to  in  all  the  versionz,  and  by  the  majority 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and 
modem.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the 
Talmndkad  writers,  who  assigned  it  to  the  age 
of  Hecekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient 
voiee  down  to  the  doee  of  the  last  century. 
More  recent  criticism,  however,  has  called 
in   question  this    deep-rooted,  and   well    ac- 


credited tradition.     Among  English  scholars 
Kcnnicott,  among  German  EichBom  and  Ro- 
senmiiller,  repird  the  ix>em  as  belonging  to  tlie 
age  of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah.    The  charge  of 
Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pratied  by  Ro- 
senmiiller,  and  espeeiSly  by  Eichhom.    But 
Gesenius  assigns  the  book  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  }&  few  solitary 
Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that 
age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.    He  has 
moreover  suggested  an  important  distinctioa 
between  Chaldaisms,  and  atalectic  varieties  in- 
digenous to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that   Jud^  and  Canticles  were   composed. 
Nor  is  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with   the 
opinion  which  places  it  among  the  **  one  thou- 
sand and  five  "  songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32). 
It  is  probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunt- 
ing-seat somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
(comp.  Cant.  iv.  9),  and  in  sucn  a  retreat,  and 
under  the  influence  of  its  scenery,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  he  may 
have  written  Canticles.    On  the  whole  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  depart  from  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  title.    Supposing  the  date  fixed 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  mere  is  great  difficul- 
ty in  determining  at  what  period  of  that  mon- 
arch's life  the  poem  was  written.  —  II.  Form,  — 
This  question  is  not  determined  by  the  Hebrew 
title.    The  non-continuit^  which  many  qritics 
attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from  being  a  mod- 
em discovery.    Ghislerius  (16th  cent)  consid- 
ered it  a  drama  in  five  acts.    Down  to  the  18th 
cent,  however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  re- 
garded as  continuous.    Gregory  <n  Nazianzns 
calls  it  a  **  bridal  drama  and  song."    Accord- 
ing to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral  £^ogue,"  or  a 
"  Dramatic  Poem ; "  according  to  Lowtib,  **  an 
epithalamium  of  a  pastoral  kind."    Michaclis 
and  Rosenmiillcr,  while  differing  as  to  its  in- 
terpretation, agree  in  making  it  continuous. 
Bossuet  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes 
of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with  the  7 
days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony.    His  di- 
vision is  impugned  by  Taylor  (Fragm,  Calmet), 
who  proposies  one  of  6  days;  and  considers 
the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante-nvptitd,  as 
it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.     The  entire  nuptial 
theory  nas  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D.  M i- 
chaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.    Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  minor  kind,  i.«.  dramatic  as  a  duJogne ;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of 
Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace.    The  fact 
is,  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot ;  and 
evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  tenn 
"  pastoral "    than    by    the    term    "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dra- 
matic element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the 
rich  pastoral  character  of  its  scenery  and  al- 
lusions renders  the  term  drama  less  applicable', 
than  that  of  idgl.    The  idgllie  form  sccros  to 
have  recommended  itself  to    the    allegorical 
school  of  translators  as  getting  rid  of  that  dra- 
matic unity  an<l  plot  which  their  system  of  in- 
terpretation re<liiced  to  a  succession  of,  .events 
without  any  culminating  issue.    But  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  translators  belonging  to  Uie 
literal  school  have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jaco- 
bi,  since  developed  by  Umbreit,  EiKnald,  Meier, 
ftc.    Based  as  this  theory  is  upon  the. dramatic 
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evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it  supplies  thiit 
essential  movement  and  interest,  the  want  of 
which  was  felt  by  Lowth ;  and  justifies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  drama,  to  a  composi- 
tion of  which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle 
and  organic  structure.  —  III.  Meaning.  —  The 
schools  of  interpretation  may  be  divided  into 
three ;  —  (he  mystwai,  or  typical ;  the  allegorical ; 
and  the  literal.  —  1 .  The  mystical  interpretation 
is  properly  an  ofishoot  of  the  allegorical,  and 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  supplying  a  literal  basis  for  the  spec- 
ulations of  the  allegorists.  This  basis  is  either 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israelitish 
woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  mystical  inter- 
pretation makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant  It  re-appears  in  Abulpharagras  (1226- 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius,  approved 
of,  and  systematized  by  Biossuet,  indorsed  by 
Lowih,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  translation 
by  Percy  and  Williams.  —  2.  ABeoorical. — 
Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  pfhidple  of  inteipretation 
in  the  LXX.  (Cant  iv.  8;;  Jesus  Sinichides 
(xlvii.  14-17 ;  Wisd.  viii.  2) ;  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apkm.  i.  $  8) ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it 
with  any  certainty  farther  back  Uian  the  Tal- 
mud. According  to  the  Talmud,  the  bebved  is 
taken  to  be  God ;  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  eeneral  relation  is 
expanded  into  more  particiuar  detail  by  the 
Taigum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats 
the  Song  of  songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Idessiah,  and  the  building  of  the 
third  temple.  Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Taigum  was  still  further  de- 
veloped by  the  medieval  Jews,  who  introduced 
it  into  their  liturgical  services.  A  new  school 
of  Jewish  exegesis  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786) ;  which,  without  actually  de- 
nying the  exiBtenoe  of  an  allegorical  meaning, 
determined  to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  mean- 
while to  devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical 
interpretation,  imported  by  Orisen,  was  all  but 
vniversdly  received.  It  was  culed  in  question 
by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  tymcal  theory  of  Grotins, 
Bossuet,  Lowth,  ftc.  In  the  18th  ccntniy  the 
allegorical  theory  was  re-asserted,  and  recon- 
structed by  Puflbndorf  ( 1 776),  and  the  re-action- 
ary  all^orists.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
variations  of  the  all^^rical  school  are :  —  (a.) 
The  extension  of  the  Chaldee  allegory  to  the 
Christian  Church.  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits 
the  allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon, 
(e.)  According  to  Ghislcnns,  and  Com.  a  La- 

J>ide  the  Bride  is  the  Virgin  Maty,  (d.)  Puf 
endorf  refers  the  spiritual  sense  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour's  death  and  burial.  —  3. 
The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest  (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in 
opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial, 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  The 
nnptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 


literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  inter- 
pretation; and,  afler  its  dramatical  develop- 
ment  by  Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the 
standard  scheme  of  the  mystical  school.     In 
1803  it  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with  a  Jew- 
ish instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride.    Michaelis 
(1770)  regarded  the  Sone  as  an  exponent  of 
wedded  love,  innocent,  ana  happy.    The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem 
litcralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed 
by  Jacobi  iXll^ )»  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon, 
Umbreit,   Ewald,  &c ;  and  more  recentiy  by 
Prof.  Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  veiy  excellent 
translation  (1857).    According  to  the  detailed 
application  of  this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victory 
of  humble  and  constant  love  over  the  temptations  (f 
wealth  and  royalty.    The  drama  is  divided  into 
5  sections,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  for- 
mula of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the 
use  of  another  closing  sentence  (v.  1 ).   It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  allegorioal  interpretation  have  been  final- 
ly driven  from  the  field.    Even  in  Germany  a 
strong  band  of  re-actionair  Allegorists  have 
maintained  their  ground.    On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  \o  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked 
m  Bosenmiiller.    The  allegorical  interpretation 
has  been  defended  in  America  by  Professors 
Stuart  and  Burrowes.    The  fuUowmg  are  speci- 
mens of  the  internal  arguments  adduced  by 
tiiem :  —  (a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Sol- 
omon (v.  2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to 
the  wife  of  Solomon  (i.  6,  8,  v.  7,  vii.  1,  cf.  i. 
6) :  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son (viii.  12) :  ((/.)  particulars  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v.  2)  : 

ie. )  date  20  years  after  Solomon's  marriage  w^ith 
'haraoh's  oanghter  (comp.  Cant  vii.  4,  and 
1  K.  vii.  2).  it  will  readily  be  observed  that 
these  arguments  do  not  in  any  way  aflbct  the 
literal  theory  of  Jacobi.  For  external  argu- 
ments tiie  allegorists  depend  principally  upon 
Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  Oriental  p»* 
etry.  The  strongest  aigument  on  the  side  of 
tiio  allegorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so 
frequenUy  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
scnoe  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  15, 16 ;  Num.  xv.  39;  Ps.  Ixxiil 
27 ;  Jer.  iii.  l-ll ;  Ei.  xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).  ^— IV. 
Canomdty.  —  The  book  was  rejected  from  the 
Canon  by  Castellio  and  Whiston;  but  in  no 
case  has  its  rejection  been  defended  on  external 
grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  the 
translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and  Tfaeo- 
dotion.  It  is  contuned  m  tiie  catalogue  given 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito  ; 
and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence  ^r  its 
canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  adduced 
for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

Caper^naum.  a  name  with  which  all  are 
familiar  as  that  of^a  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocrypha, 
but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  I  (in  Hebrew,  vih.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St  Matthew.  The  few  no- 
tices of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact  posi- 
tion.   It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
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of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13;  comp.  John  vi.  24), 
and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted,  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  ^ve  to  that  sea,  in 
whole  or  in  port,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Ca- 
pemaom."  It  was  in  the  "  land  of  (jennesa- 
ret  **  (Ifatt  xir.  34,  compared  with  John  vi.  17, 
21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  onsy  plain  on  the  west 
2shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Josephns  and  from  other  sources 
10  nare  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  pros- 
peniDs  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
Baing  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was  lower  than 
Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from  which  the 
road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  1 2 ;  Luke 
IT.  31).  It  was  of  sufficient  sisse  to  be  always 
eaIleda"cit7"(Matt.ix.  1;  Marki.33;;  had 
ittown  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord  frequent- 
ly Uught  (John  vi.  59 ;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke  iv. 
^,38)  — a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place  (Luke 
Til  l,comp.  8 ;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the 
garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
thedaes  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9;  VLbA  ii.  14  ;  Luke  v.  27)  and  bv  itiner- 
ant (Matt  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  inter- 
est attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence 
of  oar  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene  of  so 
many  miracles  and  "gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naam  was  emphatically  His  "  own  city ; "  it 
was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said 
to  have  been  "  at  home "  (Mark  ii.  I).  Here 
He  chose  the  Evangelist  Biatthew  or  Levi  (Matt. 
ix.  9).  The  brothers  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew 
belonged  to  Capernaum  (Mark  1.  29),  and  it  is 
periiapi  allowable  to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the 
sea-beach  that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which 
vas  to  make  t&em  forsake  all  and  follow  Him 
(9Cark  i.  16,  17,  oomp.  28).  It  was  here  that 
Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the  centurion's 
tferrant  (Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  1 ),  on  Simon's 
wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ;  Luke 
vf.  88),  the  paralytic  (BCatt.  ix.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  I ; 
Lake  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  nn- 
dean  devil  (Mark  i.  32 ;  Lake  iv.  33).  At  Ca- 
pernanm  occurred  the  incident  of  the  child 
(HariL  ix.  33  ;  Bfatt.  xviii.  1 ;  oomp.  xvii.  24) ; 
and  in  the  «yiiagogae  thet«  was.  spoken  the 
woiidflHiil  diflconrse  of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59.) 
The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  a^inst 
Capenaiun  and  te  other  unbelieving  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably 
fidfiued.  Tlie  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its  site 
are,  1.  Khan  Maufth,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  fh>m  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This 
nxNud  is  situated  close  npon  the  seashore  at 
the  north-weatem  extremity  of  the  plain  (now 
El  Gkmoeir).  S.  Three  miles  north  of  Kkan 
Maufek  is  tbe  other  claimant,  TeU  Hum,  —  ru- 
ins of  waUs  and  foundations  covering  a  space 
of  **  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a 
point  of  the  shore  proiectii^(  into  tbe  lake  and 
backed  by  a  very  gently  rising  ground.  Khan 
^mgA,  Ei-TalH^,  and  TeU  Hum,  are  all, 
witikimt  doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  to  say  which  of  tliem  represents  Ct^T- 
aanm,  which  Chorasin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

Ca'phar,  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r). 
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Mr.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet.** 
In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar-ha- 
Amxonai,  Chisphirau,  Caphab-balama.  To 
us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  the  name  of  CAPBiurAax,  t.e.  Capmir- 
nahum. 

Ca''pliar-8al''ama,  a  place  at  which  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  bet^veen  Judas  Maccabieus  aiul 
Nicanor  (I  Mace.  vii.  31).  Ewald  places  it 
north  of  Komla  on  the  Samaritan  boundary, 
but  no  certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
yet  found.    Ap. 

Caphen^arhaf  a  place  apparently  close  to 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
repaired  bv  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mace, 
xu.  37).     Ap. 

Caph^ira,  i  Esd.  v.  19.    [Chephirah.] 

Cmh'tor,  Ca|>]l^torim.  thrice  men- 
tioned as  the  primitive  seat  or  the  Philistines 
(Deut  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7],  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorims  (Deut.  li.  23), 
as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of 
that  name  (Gren.  x.  14 ;  "  Caphthorim,"  1  Chr. 
i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it 
was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by 
the  migration  of  the  Pliilistines.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  We  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Cop- 
tos :  it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite 
nome,  probably  in  primitive  ages  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  under  the  Ptolemies,  for  me  number 
of  nomes  was  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Caphtorim  stand  last  in  the  list 
of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen.  and  Clir.,  prob- 
ably as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  names 
next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or 
the  Caphtorim.  Tne  period  of  the  migration 
must  have  been  very  remote,  since  the  Philis- 
tines were  already  established  in  Palestine  in 
Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  in- 
direct, tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  farther  back  in  time.  We  find  from  the 
sculptures  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
that  the  Egyptians  about  1200  B.C.  were  at  war 
with  the  IrhilistiBes,  the  Tok-kam,  and  the 
Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that  other  Shayra- 
tana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  This  evi- 
dence points  therefore  to  the  spread  of  a  sea- 
faring race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very 
remote  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Philis- 
tines left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tribe»,  while  they  had  not  yet 
attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  after- 
wards so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  na- 
tion. 

Cappado'oia.  This  eastern  district  of 
Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to  New 
Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of  its 
Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's first  sermon  j  Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian 
residents  among  tne  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first 
Epistle  (1  Pet.  1. 1).  The  Jewish  community 
in  this  region,  doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
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tbe  Christian :  and  the  former  ma^probabljr  be 
traced  to  the  first  introduction  or  Jewish  colo- 
nists into  Asia  Minor  by  Seleucus.  The  ranee 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general 
terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  cast.  Its  geographical  limits  on 
the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In  early 
times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
tlie  Euxine  Sea.  Cappadocia  is  an  elevated 
table-land  intersected  by  mountain-chains.  It 
seems  always  to  have  been  deficient  in  wood ; 
but  it  was  a  good  grain  country,  and  particu- 
larly famous  for  grazing.  Its  Roman  metropo- 
lis was  Ciesanea.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  places  the  cities  of 
Iconinm  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  re- 
gion, we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circum- 
stance some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia  " 
(Acts  xiv.  11). 

Captain.  (l.)As  a  purely  military  tide, 
Captain  answers  to  sor  in  the'  Hebrew  army, 
anu  x^^^xoc  {tribunus)  in  the  Roman.  The 
"  captain  of  the  guard  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  was 
probablv  the  pn^ectus  pnetorio.  {2.)  Kdtsin,  oc- 
cjisionafly  rendered  captain,  applies  sometimes 
to  a  military  (Josh.  x.  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11  ;  Is. 
xxii.  3 ;  Dan.  xi.  18),  sometimes  to  a  civil  com- 
noiand  (e.^.  Is.  i.  10,  iii.  6).  (3.)  The  *' captain 
of  the  temple  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii. 
4 ;  Acts  iv.  I,  v.  24)  superintended  the  guard 
of  priests  and  Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night 
in  the  Temple.  The  office  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted from  an  early  date.  (4.)  The  term  ren- 
dered "  captain  "  (Ileb.  ii.  10)  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office. 

CaptivitieB  of  tine  Jews.  The  bonda^B^e 

of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  nations, 
are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference 
to  Daniel's  vision  (ch.vii.),  reckon  their  national 
captivities  as  four— the  Babylonian,  Median, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  But  the  present  article  is 
confined  to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews 
from  their  native  land,  and  their  forcible  de- 
tention, nnder  the  Ass}Tian  or  Babylonian 
kings.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by 
three  or  four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul 
or  Sardanapalus,  according  to  Rawlinson,  im- 
posed a  tribute  (n.c.  771  or  762  Rawl.)  upon 
Mcnahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pilener  carried  away  (n.c.  740)  die 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is. 
ix.  I)  to  Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice  invaded 
(2  K.  xvii.  3,  5)  the  kingdom  which  remained 
to  Hoshea,  took  Samaria  (b.c.  721)  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria.  'Sennacherib  (b.c.  713)  is  stated  to 
have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000  capUves  from 
the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  IC?  xviii.  13), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  606-562),  re])catedly  invaded  Judaea,  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
to  Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple. 
Two  distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in 
2  K.  xxiv.  14  (including  10,000  persons)  and 
XXV.  1 1 ;  one  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 ;  three  in 
Jer.  Iii.  28~.30,  including  4,600  persons ;  and  one 


in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two  principal  deportation^ 
were,  (I)  that  which  took  place  b.c  598,  when 
Jehoiachin  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  uid 
artificers  was  carried  away;  and  (2)  that  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The  three  which 
Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the  contri- 
butions of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  phict- 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or 
after  the  two  principal  deportations.  The  cap- 
tivity of  certain  selected  children  b.c.  607,  men- 
tioned by  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  mav 
have  occurred  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  col- 
league or  lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabopolassar, 
a  vear  before  he  reigned  alone.  The  70  yeais 
of^  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  12) 
are  dated  by  Prideaux  from  B.C.  606.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Ezekiel  dates  fh>m  B.C.  598,  when  that 
prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(Esth.  ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.  The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colo- 
nists. There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from 
rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan. 
ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  confidential  office 
near  the  person  of  die  king  (Neh.  i.  U  ;  Tob. 
i.  13, 22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  5,  &c. ) 
was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed  the 
Mosaic  law  (Esth.  ii.  8;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  diemselvei 
(Ez.  XX.  1).  Their  genealogical  tables  were 
preserved,  and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  Ther 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice. 
But  the  right  of  circumcision  and  their  laws 
respecting  food,  &c.,  were  observed ;  their  priests 
were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ) ;  and  possibly  the 
practice  of  erecting  synagogues  in  eveir  city 
(Acts  XV.  21)  was  begun  by  the  Jews  m  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  captivity  is  not 
without  contemporaneous  literature.  In  die 
book  of  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among 
the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to 
Nineven.  Tbe  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  diose  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  tbe 
sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers 
or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  capavity.  But  it 
is  from  the  three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel, and  Daniel,  diat  we  learn  most  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  captivity.  The 
Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536),  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  dic'nation  under  Shesh- 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabcl  (b.c.  535),  Ezra  (b.c  458), 
and  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445 ) .  The  number  who  re- 
turned upon  the  decree  of  b.c.  536  was  42,360,  be- 
sides servants.  Among  them  about  30,000  are 
specified  (comp.  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.)  as  belong- 
ing to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  the  remaining  1 2,000  be- 
longed to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Ezr.  vi.  17). 
Those  who  were  left  in  Ass^a  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions, 
were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  rii.  35 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  I  ;  James  i.  1 ) ;  and,  in  course  of  time. 
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thej  wnred  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tme  God,  and  in  affording  a  point 
for  the  oommenoement  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Evangelists  of  the  Christian  faith.  Man/  at- 
tempts hare  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes 
existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Josephus 
believed  that  in  his  day  they  dwelt  in  large 
multitudes,  somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author  of  2  Esdr. 
xiil.  45.  The  imagination  of  Christian  writers 
has  sought  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
last  recorded  habitation,  f  ut  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  exist- 
ence, it  enables  us  to  tracR  the  footsteps  of  the 
departing;  race  in  four  directions  after  the  time 
of  the  Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  5, 
iuc,).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled 
with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ;  John  iv.  12), 
and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.) 
Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognized 
as  an  inteo^ral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts 
ii.  9,  xxvi.  7).  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized 
in  Assyria,  adopted  the  usages  and  idolatry  of 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted,  and 
became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them. 

Caraba'sion.  a  corrupt  name  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  corresponding  in 
the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

Carbuncle.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  'ekddch  and  barkath 
or  bardoBth, —  1.  'Ekddch  occurs  only  in  Is. 
Irr.  12  in  the  description  of  the  beanties  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  Ixrhaps  the  term  may  be  a 
general  one  to  denote  any  bright  sparlding  genit 
bat  as  it  occurs  only  once,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  real  meaning.  —  2.  Barikath^ 
MrdbefA,  the  third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the 
sacerdotal  breastpbite  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  ( Bz.  xxviii.  13).  Brann  supposes  with 
nnch  probability  that  the  smaragdus  or  eme- 
rald is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This  view 
is  sapported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and 
Joeepnus. 

Cw  cas,  the  seventh  of  the  seven  "  cham- 
berlains" (ix,  ennnchs)  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esch.  i.  10). 

Car^ohamiB.  1  Esd.  i.  25.  [Cabohbmish.] 

Car^ohemisn  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
rappcMcd,  the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very 
much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly 
the  ste  of  the  later  \fabua,  or  Hierapolis.  It 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage 
of  the  Euphrates  at  B'w,  or  Binh-Jik,  and  thus 
in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
Its  poasession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(oomp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi,  2). 
Carchemish  appears  to  have  been  teken  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Mo- 
ffiddo  (c.  B.O.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  baule  three  years  later,  b.g.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2). 

Care'aJi,  father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23), 
eiflewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Karbah. 

Ca'nay  the  southern  part  of  the  region  which 
in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  Uie  south- 
wvaleiu  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Homan  times  the  name  of  Caria  was 
fnhMj  less  used  than  previously.  At  an  ear- 
ner penod  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate 


district  (1  Maoc.  xv.  23).  At  this  time  (b.c. 
139)  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privile^ 
of  freedom,  granted  bj  the  Romans.  A  litue 
before  it  had  been  assi^ed  by  them  to  Rhodes, 
and  a  little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia. 
Car'mei  l  Esdr.  v.  25.  [Harim.] 
Car'mei.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  **  the  park,"  or  **  the  well-wooded  place." 
1.  (In  Kings,  generally  "Mount  C,"  in  the 
Prophets,  "  Carmel.")  A  mountain  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if 
to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which 
forms  the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this 
noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of  lower  and 
central  Pdestine,  forms  its  southern  boundar}", 
running  out  with  a  bold  bluff  promontory  all 
but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little  more 
than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly 
in  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  west- 
ern end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  JeMn  and  Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country.  Camiel  uius 
stands  as  a  wall  between  the  maritime  plain  of 
Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more  inland  ex- 
panse of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Its  structure 
is  in  the  main  the  Jura  formation  (upper  oolite), 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre  of  Western 
Palestine  —  a  soft  white  limestone,  with  nodules 
and  veins  of  flint  In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolera- 
bly continuous  ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about  600, 
andE.  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
still  clothed  with  the  same  "excellency"  of 
"  wood  "  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  Judah  alike  witn  one  of  their  most  fiivorite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Mod- 
ern travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky  dells 
with  deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubbe- 
ries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  " 
(Stanley,  M.S.) — its  "impenetrable  brush- 
wood of  oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted 
in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  profusion  of  game 
and  wild  animals"  (Porter,  Handb.),  but  in 
other  places  bright  with  "  hollyhocks,  jasmine, 
and  various  flowering  creepers"  (Van  de 
Vcldel.  Carmel  fell  within  ttic  lot  of  the  tribe 
of  Asner  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended 
as  far  south  as  Dor,  prooably  to  give  the  Ash- 
eritcs  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of 
Sluuon.  The  king  of  "  Jokncom  of  Carmel " 
was  one  of  the  Canaonite  chiefs  who  fell  before 
the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  Thcdc  are  the 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.  But  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  believing  that  from  very  early  times 
It  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In  later 
times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not  con< 
fined  to  Palestine.  But  that  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Carmel  most  familiar  to  the  modem 
world  is  its  intimate  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  greatprophets  of  Israel — Elijah 
and  Elisha.  Here  Enijan  brought  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets 
of  the  foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  en- 
treaty were  consumed  the  successive  "  fifties  " 
of  the  royal  guard ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elisha  received  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother 
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wboM  BOQ  he  wai  soon  lo  reitoi 
(3  K.  W.  35,  &c.).  The  first  of  these  three 
cTeoU,  without  doubt,  took  place  at  the  eoatem 
i:nd  of  the  riUgv,  coiamaiuling  the  laul  view  of 
the  set  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great 
plain  in  front.  Of  this  site  ui  admirable  de- 
scription is  inven  hy  Prof.  Stanloj  [S.  j-  P,  m 
3S3-3S6J.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  thi 
a  later  incident  in  the  life  of  the  sune  great 
prophet  look  place  onCannel.  Tliiswos  wben 
tie  "  caused  fire  lo  come  down  Jrom  heaven  " 
and  consume  the  two  "fifties"  of  the  guard 
which  Ahaniah  bad  despatched  lo   lake  him 

Eiiioncr,  for  having  stopped  his  messcogen  lo 
luUKbubthe  god  of  EIudd  (3  K.  i.  9-1^]. 
The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  thai 
Elaah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  monutain, 
■nu  a  cavo  is  actually  shown  under  the  high- 
ollar  of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  AAer 
the  ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  lo  Moant 
Canncl  (3  E.  ii.  35),  though  only  for  a  timej 
hut  be  was  again  there  al  the  Shunamite'e 
visit  {iv.  35),  and  there  nt  a  time  when  no  (es- 
livs],  no  "  new  moon  or  sabbath  "  (v.  33),  re- 
quu^^d  bis  presence.  This  is  the  last  mention 
of  Camicl  as  the  Bcene  of  any  event  in  the 
Hicrcd  history.  Carmcl  hasdenved  its  modem 
nainofrom  the  great  prophet ;  ^orf^istbe 
CO  mmondesi^ation,/Lurine/ being  occasionally, 
but  only  seldom,  heard.  —  2.  A  town  in  the 
mountainons  country  of  Judah  {Josh.  xv.  55), 
familiar  to  us  as  tlie  residence  of  24aba]  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native  place  of  David's 
favorite  wife,  "Abigail  Che  Carmelitess"  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1 ) .  This  was  doubt- 
less tlie  Carmel  at  which  Saul  setup  a  "  place," 
literally  a  "  band,"  after  his  ricioiT  over  Ama- 
lek(l  Sam.  xv.  13).  And  this  Cannel,  and 
not  the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the 
spot  at  which  king  Uiiiah  had  his  vineyards 
(3  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  In  the  time  of  Enscbius 
and  Jerome  it  was  tbo  seatof  a  Boman  garrison. 
The  ruiua  of  the  town,  now  Kwmul,  still  te- 
mun  at  ton  miles  below  Hebron  in  a  slightly 
S.  E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Midn  (Maon), 
.^(Ziph),  and  other  places  tiamed  with  Cannel 
in  Josh.  XV.  55. 

Car'mi.  1.  The  4th  son  of  Benben  the 
progenitor  of  the  bmily  of  tbm  Cabhitbs 
(Gen.  xlvi.  3;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1 
Chr.  V.  3).  ~2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
fother  of  Acban,  the  "  troahler  of  Lovel "  (Josh, 
vii.  1,  18;  I  Chr.  ii.  7,  iv.  1),  acoordint  to 
the  firat  two  passages  the  son  of  Zab£  or 

Cama'im,  a  large  and  fortified  city  in 
the  countij  east  of  Jordan  —  "  the  land  of 
Golaad;"  containing  a  "temple."  Itwiu 
besiwed  and  taken  by  Jndaa  Maccabei 
'■  ^^---        36,43,44).    Underllie 


times  in  Che  b 

what  wo  now  call  "baggage."    The  I 
words  so  rendered  are  three.     1 .   ClU,  gener- 
ally translated  "  stuff"  or  "  vBnnelH."     Itm  iitf 


rendered  "  carriages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  should,  it 
would  appear,  be  "yqnr  burdens."  4.  In  the 
N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  the  meaning  is  simply 
"  hs^age."  5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xvii.  30,  and  xxvi.  5-7  —  and  there  only  — 
"  carriage "  is  employed  in  Che  sense  of  a 
wagon  or  cart.  The  aHnskm  is  lo  the  circle  of 
wagons  which  snrrouuded  the  encampmenC 

Cicr'BlieilB,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  and  Media  (Eslh.  i.  14). 

Cart,  'a^aMJi,  Gen.  xlv.  19,  37  ;  Nnm.  vii.  S, 
7,  8,  a  vehicle  dravm  by  cattle  (2  Sara.  vi.  6). 
to  be  distinguished  from  Che  chariot  dra,wii  by 
horves.  Carts  and  wagons  were  either  open  or 
covered  (Num.  vii.  3),  and  were  nsed  for  «>n- 
vcyaoce  of  persons  (Gen.  xlv.  IS),  burdens 
(I  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  orprodnce  (Am.  ii.  13).  As 
there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  wheel-carriages  for 
any  purpose  except  conveyance  of  agricultural 
produce  are  all  bnt  unknown.  The  only  cart 
used  in  Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid 
wood.  Butin  themonnmenCsof  ancient  Egypt 
representations  are  found  of  carta  wich  two 
wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  nsed  for  car- 
rying produce,  and  of  one  nsed  for  leligioos 


.    .  .repreMDIs. 

two  wheds  wich  eight  spokes,  dra' 
conveyii^  ftoale  captives. 


(1  Mace,  v 


of 


in  3  Mace.  xii.  31,  S6,  the  temple  bein^ 
called  the  Atakoatbioh.  This  enables  us 
to  identih  it  with  Abutsboth-Karxaim. 

Cartu'on.    [Carhaik.] 

C&rpentar.    [ Hand ica apt.] 

Car  pus,  a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a  cloak  (3  Tim.  iv. 
13).  According  to  Hippolytns,  Carpus  was 
hishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace. 

Carriage.     This  word  occun   only  six 


Carring.  The  arts  of  carvini^  and  en- 
graving were  much  in  request  in  the  constme- 
tion  both  of  the  Tabemaele  and  tlte  Templa 
(Bx.  xxxi.  5.  XXIV.  33;  1  K.  vi.  18,  85;  ft. 
Ixxiv.  6).  as  well  as  in  the  otBamenMtioD  of 


2Hmc. 
Ap. 


tbg   road   between    Babjk 
(Eir.Tiii.  17). 

Caaleo,  l  Mkc  i.  M,  It.  SS,  &9 
L»,]S,z.  5.     [Chibud;  Honthb,, 

Cssltthim,  &  Hizntite  people  or  tribe 
jC«n.  X.U;  \  Chr.  i,  12).  The  onlj  clew  we 
■are  u  jct  to  the  poiition  or  [he  Casluhim  in 
ibeir  place  in  the  Kst  of  the  sons  of  Mizrnim 
bttwcen  the  Pathmsim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
■brace  It  is  pn>bijjle  that  chej  were  seated  in 
Dpper  Egypt  The  LXX.  seem  to  idcntiry 
Ihemwith  tbe  CAuAixunl'ii  of  Fb.  Ixviii.  31 
(A.  V.  "  princes  ").  This  would  place  (he 
Culnliim  in  the  Heptanomi*.  Bochnrt  sus- 
|Bti  the  identity  of  the  Caalnhim  and  the  Col- 
rbiun,  who  are  laid  to  have  been  an  Eerp- 
[iu  eolonj.  The  aapposilion  ■■  improbalDlo, 
ikHi^  Gcaeaina  giTea  it  his  sapport  Fontcr 
coBKClaKa  the  Gaslnhim  to  be  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuiioti*,  and  Buiuen  uaomes  tlui  to  ba 
prored;  bat  tbe  natnia  of  the  gioand  it  a 
KTUHB  diffloulty  in  the  waj. 
Coa'idlicni,  l  Mkc.  t.  36.  [Cabmiob.) 
Cu>llor,  one  of  the  foniBed  cities  in  the 
■IhhI  of  Oalaad  "  (1  Mace  r.  38),  in  which 
rbe  Jewi  took  refuge  tmm  the  Aaimonil«a  on- 
itr  Timotbeua  (eomp.  rer.  BJ,  and  which  with 
Ktar  ddcB  was  taken  by  jndas  MarcabKus 
('.M).  In  the  Utter  passage  the  name  ie  giren 
uCiSFROH,  BDd  in  S  Mace  xii.  13  as  Caspib, 
if  inleed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
u  «ol  qnite  cleiir.    Ap. 

Carpia,  a  strong  fortified  cit;r  — «^«ther 
HHl  or  west  of  Jordan  ij  not  plain  —  baring 
i>ar  it  a  lake  two  stadia  in  bi«&dth.  It  was 
aim  br  Jndas  Maccabciia  with  great  alangh- 
ler(a  Kaec.  lii.  13,  18).     [Cabphor.J     Ap. 

CaaeiS.  The  representatiro  in  the  A.  V. 
if  (he  Uebrsw  words  tid^h  and  ttttiM.  —  1 . 
Kiddik<xcan  in  Ex.  xxx.  21,  as  one  of  the 
iqriedicnls  in  the  composition  of  the  "  oil  of 
hotr  ointment ;  "  and  in  Ei.  xxrii.  10.  Thero 
c«a  be  no  donbt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
lbs  translation  of  (he  Hebrew  word,  thooch 
tbne  ii  considemble  Tarie^  of  n»ding  in  tha 
M  Tvnnoi.  The  accoania  of  cassia  us  given 
kruKient  aothors  are  confiised  ;  andtheinvcs- 
D^ukni  of  the  sabject  is  a  difficult  One.  It  i» 
<Ksr  that  the  Latin  writers  hj  the  term  aula 
nsdeniMM]  boih  tbe  Oriental  prodact  now  un- 
ier  coDfideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet 
berbsctons  plant ;  but  the  Greek  word  is  Hm- 
iltd  lo  tbe  Eastern  producL  Dioscorides  ni<^n- 
wxn  nrenU  kinds  of  cassia,  and  savs  they  nre 
pdnced  in  Spicy  Arabia.  OnekinH  is  known 
bribe  name  of  wowirfii,  or,  BccordinB  to  Galen, 
trfwBfflbs,  fnim  the  ancient  city  and  promon- 
xny  Itosyllon,  on  the  eoast  of  AfHca  and  the 
xaof  Bab  el  Handeb.  Will  not  this  [hraw 
nm  light  on  Ei.  xxvii.  19,  "  Dan  and  Javan 
•nil  Meqial  traded  in  thy  markets  with  caKsis. 
oluaus."  Ac.  1  The  casna  woald  be  bmiisht 
fram  India  to  Menial,  and  fh>m  thenre  exported 
■dTttb  and  other  conn  tries  under  the  name  of 
Jfooafifu.  orMeaialcassta.  Casnaiinot  pro- 
'himl  In  any  tnes  whieh  are  now  Innnd  KTOwina 
in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the 
'•rrrk  aathon  were  miit^en  on  ibis  subject. 
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and  that  they  ovcakionollr  lure  regarded  pnxl- 
acts  imported  into  Arabia,  and  tbi-nce  ex- 
ported nurtliwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  nat- 
aisl  productions  of  that  country.  Tbe  cassiS' 
barkofcomiiierce  is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of 
CinnaiKiiHuni,  which  grow  in  diffivent  parts  of 
India.  — a.  Kebtdlli,  only  in  I's.  xlv.  B.  This 
ward  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  term 
for  cassia  ;  the  old  versions,  as  well  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  wonl,  are  in  Ikvor  of 
this  iiiterptetation. 

Castle.      [FoBTIFlCATlOlrS,] 

Cas'tor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri  (Acts 
xxviii.  11).  Tliesc  two  hemes,  tbe  twin-sons 
of  Jupiter  and  Lcda,  wcm  iwarded  as  the  tn- 
t«lary  divinities  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in 
heavcu  as  the  constellation  Cenrni.  As  the 
ship  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  from  Alexan- 
dria, it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  were  ipccially  honored  in  the 
neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica.  In  art  these 
divinities  were  sometimes  represented  simply  as 
Stan  hovering  ovei  a  ship,  bat  more  frequently 
as  vonng  men  on  iKiseback,  with  conical  caps 
and  stars  above  them.  Snrh  figures  were 
probably  painted  or  scolptursl  at  the  bow  of 
the  ship,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  that  such 
was  always  tbe  Alexandrian  method  of  onut- 
menting  each  side  of  the  prow. 


aUrrrnilBnf  BrntHL  Obr.i  Bodi  of  CHtsr  u<  MIn  i, 
illht.  Bit.  I  Ciitar  ud  Fullni  mauBMl.  ■drutlai  ia 
rijrhl.  iDlMuiriiii  BrETTlItN. 
Cats  occur  only  in  Baruch  vi.  3?.  Tliu 
Greek  word,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  inoiv 
nnrlicnlar  reference  to  the  wild  eat.  HcrodotLS 
iii.  66)  applies  it  to  denote  the  domestic  animol. 
The  mnii^xt  of  the  piLUagc  in  Baruch  apncon 
the  domciilicutcd  animal.    Pcrhajii 


the  p_.*^...  -.  — «...^..  ....,,..H...^  !..«........ 

cat  from  Egypt.  Tho  domestic  cat  of  the 
cicnt  E'jyptiims  is  supposed  by  some  to  Iw 
idcntiauwith  the  Frlii  maniculata,  Riippell,  of 
Nabia,  and  with  our  own  domestic  animal,  bin 
there  is  considemble  doubt  on  this  point.  Tho 
Kgyptinna,  it  is  well  known,  paid  an  absunl 
reverence  to  the  ent;  it  accompanied  them 
in  their  fowling  expeditions;  it  was  deemed  a 
capital  offence  to  kill  one ;  and  when  a  cnt  died 
it  was  embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubustis,  the 
city  sacred  to  tho  moon,  of  which  divinity  tho 
cat  was  reckoned  a  svmbol.    Ap. 

Caterpillar.  iThc  representative  in  tho 
A.V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  cMiU  ami  yld:. — 
1 .  CAoil/  occura  in  1  K.  viii.  37 ;  3  Chr.  v1. 3S ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  b.  xxxiil.  4:  Joel  i.  4;  it  is 
evident  from  the  inconsistency  of  tho  two  rno^t 
important  old  versions  in  (lieir  renderings  of 
this  word,  that  nothinc  is  to  be  leamt  trvra 
them.  The  term  now  nnder  notice  seeroi  to  be 
applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  In  it)  larva  state. -' 
a.YMc.     |I.ocuir.l 
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Cathu^ay  I  Esdr.  v.  so,  apparently  answers 
to  GiDDBL  in  the  Hebrew  text.    Ap. 

CatUe.    L^^^^i"] 

Cave.  I.  M€*drah,  The  chalky  limestone 
of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist  presents,  aa  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificial]  v 
enlaiged  ana  adapted  to  various  purposes  both 
of  shelter  and  defence.  This  circumstance  has 
also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of  so  luve  a  num- 
ber of  words  as  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some  or  them 
givine  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and  their 
neight>orhood.  Out  of  them  may  be  selected 
the  following:  — n.  ChStr  or  Ch&r,  "a  hole." 
From  this  come  (a)  the  name  of  the  Honies  of 
Mount  Scir,  a  Troglodyte  race  spoken  of  by 
Strabo  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  12; 
Job  XXX.  6);  (6.)  Haurdn  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18); 
(c.)  the  two  towns  of  Beth-koron  (Josh.  xvi.  3, 
5);  (d.)  the  town  Hanmaim  (Is.  xv.  5).  —  m. 
Chaaavim, "  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  "  for  birds 
rCant  ii.  U;  Obad.3;  A.V.  "clefts").  — IV. 
Minchdrdh,  A. V.  "den;"  a  ravine  through 
which  water  flows  (Judg.  vi.  2).  —  The  most 
remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture  are :  — 
1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makke- 
dah  (Josh.  x.  16).  4«  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1).  6.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6. 
Obadiah's  cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah's  cave 
in  Horcb  (xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres 
of  Lazarus,  and  of  our  I/>rd  (John  xi.  38; 
Matt,  xxvii.  60).  The  existing  caverns  near 
the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to 
justify  the  mention  of  a  cave  as  the  place  of 
Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on  the  W.  side  agree 
both  in  situation  and  in  name  with  the  caves  of 
En-gedi.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  undoubtedly 
lies  beneath  the  mosque  of  Hebron.  The  cave 
in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  prophets  was 
probablv  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countxy, 
m  which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such 
a  purpose  might  be  pointed  out.  The  site  of 
the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the  "clift"  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Iloreb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
also  obviously  indeterminate.  Besides  these  spe- 
cial caves  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T. 
of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the  Israel- 
ites are  said  to  have  taken  reftige  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  3uv.  11).  So 
nlso  in  the  time  of  Gideon  tiiey  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  Midianites  in  dens  and  caves 
and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Manasseh  (Judges  vi.  2).  But 
Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  onlv  instancies  of  banditti  making 
the  caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt. 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  and 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
were  put  down  by  Herod.  Lastlv,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of 
the  Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding- 
places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans.  No  use,  however,  of  rock  caverns 
more  strikingly  connects  the  modem  usages  of 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions  with  their 
:incient  history  than  the  employment  of  them  as 


burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  large  a  pot. 
tion  or  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids  interment, 
excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or  hewn  from 
the  rock.  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown 
in  Palestine  and  sidjacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Old  uid 
New  Testament,  venerated  both  by  Chiistiaiis 
and  Mohammedans. 

Cedar.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word  erez,  invariably  rendered 
"cedar"  by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree 
in  most  of  the  nassages  where  the  word  oocnrs. 
The  erez,  or  "  nrmly  rooted  and  strong  tree," 
ftom  an  Arabic  root  which  has  this  significa- 
tion, is  particularly  the  name  of  the  c^lar  of 
Lebanon  ( Cedna  Libani) ;  but  that  the  word  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  other  trees  of 
the  Conifene,  is  clear  from  some  Scriptural  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs.  For  instance,  ue  "  cedar 
wood  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can  hardly  be 
the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing  that  the 
Cedna  LdbatU  could  never  have  grown  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  There  is  another  passage 
(Es.  xxvii.  5),  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir ;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Pinus  Halepensis,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing 
ship-mnsts  than  the  wood  of  the  CednuUbcmt. 
The  Cedrus  Ubani,  Pinus  H(depenn$,  and  Ju- 
nipenu  exeelda,  were  probablv  all  included 
under  the  term  erez;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  this  name  is  more  especiaDy  de- 
noted the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  being  the  firm- 
est and  grandest  of  the  conifers.  As  to  the 
"  cedar  wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  prob- 
able that  one  of  the  smaller  Junipers  is  intend- 
ed {J.  Sabina9)f  for  it  is  doubrfui  whether  the 
Jvmiperas  excelsa  exists  at  all  in  Arabia.  As 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non is  confined  in  Svria  to  one  valley  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river, 
which  fiows  m>m  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6,500  feet  above  that  level, 
and  their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all 
other  arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is 
very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove 
forms  a  mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor.  On  nearer 
inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low  stony  hiUs 
of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to  100  ft. 
a1)ove  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the  vallef. 
These  hills  are  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be 
old  moraines,  deposited  by  glaciers  that  once 
debouched  on  to  the  plain  from  the  surround- 
ing tops  of  Lebanon. 

Ce^oron.  1.  A  place  fortified  by  Cende- 
bans  under  the  orders  of  the  king  Antiochus 
(Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which  to  command 
the  roads  of  Jud«a  (1  Mace  xv.  39, 41,  xvi.  9). 
It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jabne),  or  from 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  was  probably  the  rood- 
em  Katra  or  KUtrah,  which  lies  on  the  mari- 
time plain  below  the  river  Rubins  and  three  miles 
south-west  of  AJdr  (Ekron).  —  2.  In  this  form 
is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the  brook 
Kidron  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1 ,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.    [Kidron.]     Ap- 


Ce'ilan.  Sota  of  Ceilan  and  Aietas,  ac- 
cunlioj;  u  1  E*dr.  v.  IS,  returned  witli  Zoroba- 
Le]  ftom  Babylon.    Ap. 

CeiUng.  Tha  dewriptioni  of  Smptara  (I 
K.  Ti.  »,  IS,  TU.  3 ;  a  Chr.  iii.  5,  9 ;  Jer.  mi. 
14 ;  Hig.  i.  4),  and  of  Jwephoi,  show  that  the 
ivilinga  of  the  Temple  and  the  nalacet  of  lite 
Jniib  kingi  were  ibnned  oT  cedar  planJu  w- 
plied  U  the  beanif  or  joints  cnMuog  from  wall 
TO  wall,  [mibablr  with  annk  pancLi,  edged  and 
urnamented  with  gold,  and  eaired  with  inciaed 
aratber  pallenu,  aometimea  painted  (Jer.  xxii. 
It).  It  u  probable  that  both  Eg7ptian  and 
AMjrian  modola  wen  followed,  in  this  aa  in 
Mber  brancbea  of  architectural  construction, 
before  the  Soman  period.  Ezamplea  are  ex- 
(ui,  of  Egyptian  ceiling  in  stucco  painted 
viih  dsTkes,  of  a  date  macb  earlier  than  that 
of  Sobuian's  Teinpte.  Of  these  devices  tho 
lirincipd  ue  the  gnUloche,  the  chevron,  and  the 
•aoU.  The  pand  work  in  railings,  which  haa 
Imn  dsacribed,  is  found  in  OrioQtal  and  North 
AlVicaa  dwellings  of  late  and  modem  (imefl. 
Mr.  Porter  deacnbes  the  ceilings  of  houses  at 
Damascns  as  delicately  painted.  Many  of  the 
raoms  in  the  Palace  of  the  Hoors  at  the  Alham- 
Srs  were  celled  and  ornamented  with  the  richest 
;'«Hi>?triGal  patterns. 

CeIo§yria.    [CausTRiA.' 

Cen'onreB  (accurately  Ce 
eutnii  hariwr  of  Corinth  (I'j 
ihe  Samnic  Gulf)  and  the  smporinm  of  its  trade 
ilih  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Hcdicerraneon, 
uLechsum  {LutrdJaf  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
i-vnnected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  St.  Paul 
Hiled  from  Cenchiea  ( Acts  xviii.  18)  on  his 
remm  to  Syria  from  his  second  raissionarj 
JinrDey ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Bomaoi  in  the  coarse  of  the  third  joume/,  an 
organiied  church  aaems  to  hant  been  Ibrined 
Iktc  (Bom.  xri.  1.  See  Fh(ebe).  The  dis- 
once  of  CanchresB  from  Corinth  was  70  stadia 
ir  about  nine  miles.  The  modem  village  of 
s  the  ancient  name,  which  is  con- 


),  which  still  grows  there. 
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Cmdebe'aa  (accnrately  CendebeBtuj, 
SKtneral  left  1^  Antiochns  VII.  in  command 
•<<  ibe  sfa,4io«nl  of  Palestine  (t  Mace  xt.  38, 
k.|  after  the  defeat  of  Tiyphon  b.o.  138.  He 
fartiSed  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  Ibr  some 
nnc,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  br  Judas 
MseabMia,  widi  great  loss  (I  Maoc.  xVi.  1-10). 


coals,  or  to  roccire  anhes,  £c.,  such  as  Che  ap- 
pendages of  Ihe  brazen  altar  and  goldeu  candle- 
stick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  3H,  xxxvii.  S3. 


found  only  in  the  later  books  {e.y.  S  Chr.  x 
19;  Ez.  viii.  II),  that,  rii.,  of  a  small  portable 
veaael  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals 
from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for 


of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num.  ir.  14,  and 
in  Lev.  xvi,  13.  Solomon  prepared  "cen»crH 
of  pore  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture 
(I  K.  Tii.  M;  3  Chr.  iv.  2S).  Possibly  their 
general  use  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 
irum  the  braxen  altar,  and  convey  the  mccnse 
while  banting  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar 
of  inc«nse,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered 
momiDg  and  erening  (Ex.  xxx.  T,  8).  So 
Uuiah,  when  he  was  intending  "to  bum  in- 
cense upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  "a 
censer  m  his  hand"  (3  Chr.  xxvi.  IS,  IB). 
The  word  renderei^  "  censer  "  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  ''  altar  of  incense." 

Census.  L  Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Ex. 
xxx.  19,  13)  that  whenever  the  people  were 
anmbercid,  an  offering  of  i  a  shekel  should  he 
made  by  every  man  above  SO  years  of  age,  by 
way  or  atonement  or  pivpitia^on.  The  in- 
slances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  ore 
as  follows :  —  1 .  Under  the  express  direction 
of  God  (Ex.  xxxTiii.  36),  in  the  3d  or  4th 
month  after  the  Exodus  during  the  encampment 
at  Sinu,  chiefly  fbr  the  porpose  of  raising 
money  (br  the  Tabernacle.  The  nnmbers  then 
taken  amounted  to  603.950  men.  2.  Again, 
in  the  2d  month  of  the  3d  year  after  the  Exodns 
(Num.  i,  S,  3).  This  censns  was  taken  fbr  a 
double  purpose,  (a.)  To  ascertun  the  number 
of  fighting  men  fkim  the  age  of  20  to  BO,  {l>.\ 
To  ascertain  the  amounl  of  the  redemption 
oS^ng  due  on  account  of  all  the  first-bom 
both  of  peisons  and  cattle.  The  I.evites,  whose 
numbers  amounted  to  3S,000,  were  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  first-bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel, 
whose  numbers  were  2S,373,  and  fbr  the  sur- 
plus of  273  H  money  payment  of  1,36S  sk'ekels, 
or  S  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Anion  and  bis 
sons  (Nam.  iii.  39,  SI).    3.  Another  nnmber- 


.  ,  when  the  total  num- 
ber, excepting  the  Levices,  amonnted  (o  Gill, 730 
males,  showmg  a  decrease  of  1,870.  4.  The 
next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  the  reign  of  David.  The  men  of  Israel 
above  30  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  coul  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000, 
and  of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but 
infbmie  as  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not 
numbered  (I  Chr.  xxi.  6,  nxvii.  24).  9.  The 
census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnanta  of  tbe 
conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  numlnr  amonntcd  to 
153,600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forued 
labor  on  hil  groat  nrehilectural  works  [Josh. 
ix.  27;  1  K.  V.  15,  ix.  20,31;  1  Chr.  xxii.  3; 
2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Between  this  time  and  ^ 
Captivity,  mention  is  made  of  the  numbers  of 
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armies  ander  saccessivc  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with  more 
or  less  probability,  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influencing 
the  number  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  various  times  mentioned.  6. 
Rehoboam  (b.c.  975-958)  collected  from  Judah 
and  Bei\jamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.xii.  21).  7.  Abijam  (958-955), 
with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  with 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  3, 17).  8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of 
300,000  men  from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Jo- 
sephus  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  widi 
which  hecfefeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an 
army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  9).  9.  Je- 
hoshaphat  (914-891 ),  besides  men  in  garrisons, 
had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including  per- 
haps subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19). 
10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  11.  Uzziah 
(811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500 
men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2,600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15).  12.  The 
number  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,360  (Ezr. 
ii.  64) ;  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonged 
to  otlier  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The 
purpose  of  this  census  was  to  settle  with  refer- 
ence to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in 
the  Holy  Land,  whii*.h  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  Captivity,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  family 
genealogies,  and  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii.  59,  x.  2,  8, 
18,  44 ;  Lev.  xxv.  10).  In  the  second  caravan, 
B.C.  458,  the  number  was  1,496.  Women  and 
children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezr.  viii. 
1-14).  Throughout  all  these  accounts  two 
points  are  clear.  1.  That  great  pains  ¥rere 
taken  to  ascertain  and  register  the  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  various  times  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  above.  2.  That  the  numbers 
given  in  some  cases  can  with  difficulty  be 
reconciled  wiUi  other  numbers  of  no  very  dis- 
tant date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity 
of  the  country  for  supporting  population.  But 
while  ^;reat  doubt  rests  on  the  genuineness  of 
numerical  expressions  in  0.  T.,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  readings  on  which  our  version 
is  founded  give  with  trifling  variations  the 
same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus.  There  are  besides  abundant 
traces  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  a 
much  higher  rate  of  fertility  in  former  as  com- 
pmed  with  present  times,  a  fertility  remarked 
by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises 
of  populousness  increases  the  probability  of  at 
least  approximate  correctness  m  the  foregoing 
estimates  of  population.  —  II.  In  N.  T.,  St. 
Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  "  taxing,"  says,  a 
decree  went  out  from  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed,  and  in  t^e  Acts  alludes 
to  a  disturbance  raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  **  taxing  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts 
v.  37).  The  Roman  census  under  the  republic 
consisted,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, in  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property 
by  tribes  and   households.    The  census  was 


taken,  more  or  less  r^^larly,  in  the  provinces, 
under  the  republic,  by  provincial  censors,  and 
the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion,  but  no 
complete  census  was  made  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  carried  out  3  general  inspections 
of  this  kind,  viz.  (1.)  b.g.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.) 
A.D.  14 ;  and  a  partial  one,  a.d.  4. 

Centurion.    [Army.] 

Cephas.  JPbtek.] 

Ce  raa,  i  Esd.  v.  29.    [Exbos.]   Ap. 

Ce'tab.  I  Esd.  V.  30.  There  is  no  name 
corresponcQng  with  this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.    Ap* 

Chani3ri8,  we  son  of  Gothoniel,  one  of  the 
three  " rulers"  or  ''ancients"  of  Bethulia^  in 
the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Cha'dias.  "  They  of  Chadias  and  Ammi> 
doi,"  ucconiing  to  1  £sd.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

Chan.  The  Heb.  words  rendered  diqff*  in 
A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning :  chSahash  a=  dry  grasSj  hay ;  and  occurs 
twice  onlv  in  O.  T.,  viz.,  Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11. 
M6ls  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing  from  the 
srain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  TAen,  ren- 
dered ttrooD  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  1 1,  &c.,  and  Btnbble 
in  Job  xxi.  18,  means  straw  cut  into  short  por- 
tions, in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consist- 
ency. In  I  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a 
mixed  fodder  for  horses  and  camels  9f  borlev 
and  Ubm^  such  as  the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this 
day.  The  Chaldaic  word  *ur  occurs  but  once, 
in  Dan.  ii.  35. 

Chain.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  pris- 
oners. 1.  The  gold  chain  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Dan- 
iel (pcm.  V.  7),  are  instances  of  the  first  use. 
In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  judge, 
who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it ;  it 
was  also  worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  P^i^ 
sia  it  was  considered  not  onl^  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor,  but  a  token  of  investiture.  In  £z.  xvL 
1 1,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty. 2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  prob- 
ably this  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  ( Prov. 
i.  9).  The  necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals, 
&c,  threaded  on  a  string.  Besiaes  the  neck- 
lace, other  chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4),  hang- 
ing down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower. 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped 
in  die  form  of  the  moon  ("  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18).  The  Midianites 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  ( Judg. 
viii.  21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspended 
various  trinkets  —  as  scent-bottles  (Is.  ui.  20) 
and  mirrors  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains  were  at- 
tached to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16, 
18).  3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  pris- 
oners among  the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our 
handcufis  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K. 
xxv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Bomana, 
the  prisoner  was  handcnfled  to  one,  and  coca- 
sionally  to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33). 

Chalcedony,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19.  The 
name  is  applied  in  modem  mineralog-y  to  one 
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of  the  varieties  of  agate.    There  can,  however, 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  stone  to  which  Theo- 
phrsstos  (IkLapid.  §  25)  refers,  as  being  found 
m  the  island  opposite  Chalcedon,  and  used  as  a 
aolder,  most  have  been  the  green  transparent 
carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emenud. 
Chal'OOl,  1  K.  iv.  31.    FCalcol.] 
Chalde'a»  more  corroctly  ChalaSd'a*  is 
properly  only  the  most  southern  portion  of  Baby- 
Moia.    It  is  used,  however,  in  our  version  for 
'  die  Hebrew    ethnic   appellative    Caadim   (or 
"  Chaldeans  "),  under  wnich  term  the  inhabi^ 
ants  of  the  entire  country  are  desi^piated ;  and 
it  win  therefore  here  be  taken  in  this  extended 
tense.    The  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubts 
finl.—  1.  Extent  and  boundaries. -^  The  tract  bf 
eoantry  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Cfaaldjeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has 
beea  formed  by  the  deposits  of^  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  —  at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  latter  stream.    This  extraordinary 
ilit,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  ex- 
tends, in  a  direction  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  is  on  an  average  about  100  miles  in 
width.  ~^  2.  General  character  of  the  oountrjf.  — 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  de- 
icribed  by  a  modem  traveller,  who  well  con- 
trut  its  condition  now  with  the  appearance 
which  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient  times. 
*'  In  former  days,^  he  says,  **  the  vast  plains  of 
Bsbylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  sys- 
taa  of  canals  and  water-courses,  which  spread 
cncr  the  surfiice  of  the  country  like  a  net-work. 
Tlie  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were  snp- 
plixl  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  oonntiful  than  that 
on  the'  banks  of  the  Egyptian  2^e.     Like 
islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  wavine  com, 
stood  frequent  proves  of  palm-trees  and  pfeasant 
(fsrafans,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their 
gratiM  and  hi^my-Talued  shade.    Crowds  of 
wasensers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and 
mmi  the  busy  city.    T&  Und  was  rich  in  com 
tnd  wine.    How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
regrion  at  the  present  day!     Long  lines  of 
mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those 
main  arteries  whidi  fbrmerly  diffused  life  and 
vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  channels 
are  now  bereft  of  moisture,  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand ;  the  smaller  ofl&hoots  are  wholly 
ei&Ked.    '  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says 
the  prophet, '  and  Uiey  shall  be  dried  up ! '    All 
diat  remains  of  that  ancient  civilization,  — that 
'  gbiy  of  kingdoms,'  — '  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth,' — is    recognizable    in   the     numerous 
mooklering  heaps  of  brick  and  rabbish  which 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  plain.    Instead 
of  the  loxurioos  fields,  the  troves  and  gardens, 
nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste  — 
the  dense  population  of  former  times  is  van- 
ished, and  no  man  dwells  there"  (Loftus's 
CAoUtaa,  pp.   14-15).  — 3.    Z^iVjsioRs.  —  The 
true  Chaloaea  is  always  in  the  geographers  a 
<lutiDct  region,  being  the  most  southern  portion 
of  Babvlonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
the  fight  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    Babylonia, 
above  Uiis,  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called 
respectively  Amordaeia  and  Aunmitie.     The 
former  is  the  name  of  the  central  territory 
round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter  is  applied  to 
the  regwBs  towards  the  north,  where  Hu>ylonia 
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borders  on  Assyria.  —  4.  Cti(MS.-^BabyIoniii 
was  celebrated  at  all  times  for  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  its  cities.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa 
{Birt-Nimrud),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  (Me- 
9alb),  Cutha  (jbrahtm),  Calneh  [Niffer).  Erech 
IWarka),  Ur  {Mughar),  Chllmad  {Kahpadha), 
Larancha  (Senkereh),  la  {Hit),  Duraba  {Akher- 
M) ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude 
of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  no(  been  de^. 
termined.  —  5.  Canals.  —  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  ancient  Babylonia  was  its 
network  of  canals.  Three  principal  canab 
carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  Tigris,  above  Babylon.  These  were,  1 .  The 
original  "  Roval  River,"  or  Ar-Makha  of  Bero- 
sus;  2.  the  Nahr  Mcucha  of  the  Arabs;  and 
3.  the  Nahr  Kulha.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  a  laige  canal,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences, 
skirted  the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire 
extent,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  Gnlf  at  the 
head  of  the  Bubian  creek ;  while  a  second  main 
artery  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearijf  at 
Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  Borsippa,  wnence  the  lands  to  the 
south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  —  6.  ^Sea 
ofNedjef,  ChaldoBon  marshes,  ire. — Chaldsea  con- 
tains one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special 
description  —  the  "  great  inland  freshwater  sea 
of  Nedjef*'  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  35 
miles.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  NedM', 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  fh>m  the 
south-eastern  extremi^  of  the  Sea  to  Samasa, 
extend  the  famous  Chaldsean  marshes,  where. 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost  —  7.  Productions. 
—  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Chaldsean 
soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  worI4  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (i.  193) 
that  grain  commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the 
sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold.  The  palm 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  nch,  but  there  is 
little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  .coun- 
try is  len  dry  and  waste  finom  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation ;  while  the  remain^ 
ing  half  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect 

Chaldas'anSy  or  Chal'dees.  appear  in 

Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon 
for  its  capital,  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar ; 
but  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning 
is  still  found  (v.  30,  and  ix.  I),  a  new  sense 
shows  itself.  The  Chaldseans  are  classed  with 
the  magicians  and  astronomers ;  and  evidently 
form  a  sort  of  priest-class,  who  have  a  peculiar 
"tongue"  and  "learning"  (i.  4),  and  are  con- 
snltea  by  the  king  on  religious  subjects.  The 
same  variety  appears  in  profane  writers.  It 
appears  that  the  Chaldseans  {Kaldai  or  KaUk) 
were  in  the  eariiest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  thegreat  allu- 
vial plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldsea  or 
Babylonia.  Their  special  seat  was  probably 
that  southem  portion  of  the  country  which  is 


CHAHBEBLAIN  1. 

ftiaad  to  hiTe  lo  Ute  reuincd  ibe  niinie  or 
Ch*lda&.  Here  wu  Ur  "uf  the  Cluldeei," 
tlie  modem  Muglter,  whkh  lies  lODth  of  the 
Euphralei,  near  its  joDctioD  with  the  Siat-el- 
Hie.  In  proceu  of  time,  u  the  KMi  grew  in 
power,  EhciT  name  Kindnall/  preniled  orer 
those  of  the  other  tribee  inhiibitiiig  the  ooan- 
try ;  and  by  the  cr«  of  the  Jewiih  captivity  it 
had  begun  lo  be  nted  generallj  for  all  the  In- 
habllMit)  of  Bobykmi*.  It  had  come  by  thii 
time  to  have  two  lenMs,  both  ethniv :  in  the 
one  It  WM  the  special  uipellative  of  a  particnlar 
ntce  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  toe  remot- 
est times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  nation 
at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominanL 

n  bft-  .        ■       ■    ■        ■  ■    ■     "-  '■■ 

neembles  tite  GaUa  or  ancient  language  o 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inscriptions 
that  while  both  in  Assyda  aild  in  later  Baby- 
laiiia  the  Shemittc  type  of  speech  prevailed  (or 
civil  purposes,  the  ancient  Cnshite  dialect  wm 
retained,  as  a  learned  luenage  tor  scieatiGc 
and  religions  literature.  Tnis  is  no  doabt  the 
"leaning"  and  the  "tongne"  to  which  relbr- 
ence  is  made  in  the  Book  t^  Daniel  (i.  4).  The 
Chaldaans  were  irally  tlie  learned  class ;  they 
were  priests,  nugicians,  or  aatronomen,  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  c«p«uilies  they  probably 
effected  discoTerie*  of  great  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  were  two  chief  seats 
of  Chald«an  learning,  Borsipna,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Fliny 
Babylon,  and  Sippaia  or  Sepbarvaim,  The 
ChaldMns  (it  wonid  appear)  congregated  into 
bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps  call  oni- 
versities,  and  pnrsning  tbe  ttodies,  in  which 
tbey  engaged,  together.  Tbey  prob«Uily  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrolt^  with  tbeir  astron- 
omy, eren  in  the  earlier  tintea,  but  they  cer- 
tainly made  fmu  advances  in  astronomical 
•cieiioe.  In  later  times  they  seem  to  hare 
dageaented  iaio  mere  fortonie-teUers. 


CHARASHDf 


OhaldeM. 
Chalk  8tt 

ChamberUlD. 
lain"  of  tbe  ci^  of  Corinth,  was  one  of  those 
whose  salutations  to  the  Roman  Christians  are 
giTen  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed  lo  them 


pparentlT  that  of  public  treaanrer,  or  orcnniit, 
I  the  Vmgale  rendera  Ms  title.  These  arcarU 
*—)  inienor  magistrates,  who  had  tbe  charge 


the  aocouDt)  of  the  poblic 
lid  by  BIsittu,  "  the  kinj 
itirely  diflimint  from  this  (Acts  xii.  80).  It 
was  a  post  of  honor  which  InToWed  great  inti- 
macy  and  influenee  with  the  king.  The  margin 
of  our  version  gives,  "  that  was  over  the  kii^s 
bedchamber."  For  Cbanbeki^ih  as  used  in 
the  O.  T.,  see  Edvdcb. 
Chameleon.  The  Hebrew  cUdt  ocean 
I  tlie  sense  of  some  kind  of  unclean  animal  in 
_eT.  xi.  30 ;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  (ffunz.  ji.  493).  Bochart  accepts  the 
Arabic  reading  afdwarlo,  i.c.  the  lizard,  known 
IT  tbe  name  of  the  "Monitor  of  tbe  Nile" 
'ifimitir  NUctiaa,  Grey),  a  large  strong  reptile 
MmmoD  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Afncn ; 
lut  tbe  evidence  which  supports  this  inlerpntk. 
ion  is  far  from  conclusive. 

Chamois  (Heb.  wmcr).  In  the  list  of  an  I- 
jnals  allowed  for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  mention  is 
madeof  themHer;  the  LXX.,  Tnlg.,  and  some 
other  venuons,  give  "  camelopani "  or  *'  giralfc." 
The  "chamojg''  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  »d- 
lowed  to  represent  the  mw;  Ibr  there  is  no 
iridence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  Palestine 
ir  the  I«l>anon.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that 
ome  moantain  sheep  is  intended,  and  flgnrea 
the  K^adi  {Atumotragia  TragtlaplBa),  a  wild 
sheep  not  uncommon,  he  says,  in  the  Mokattan 
rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found  also  in  Sinai;  it 
is  not  improbable  (hat  this  is  the  animal  de- 

Cha'nBBn,  the  manner  in  which  tbe  word 
Canaih  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  (Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  23;  Sos. 
6«;  1  Mace,  ix.  37;  Acts  vii.  U,  xiu.  19). 

Chanaaoite  for  Cahjlakitb,  Jod.  v.  i6. 

Chaitnane'us,  i  Esd.  viii.  48.    Ap. 

Chapiter.  The  capital  of  a  pillar ;  also 
possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  tbe  top  of  a  Inuld- 
me  or  work  of  art,  u  in  the  case  11)  of  tbe 
piSara  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  of 
the  two  pillars  called  especially  Jachm  and 
Boai;  and  (S)  of  the  lavers  belonging  to  the 
Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  IT;  1  K.vii.  !7,  31,38). 

Cnaraath'alar,  a  corruption  of "  Chembt 
Addan,"  in  Ear.  li.  (1  Esd,  v.  36).    Ap. 

Char'BOa,  a  place  mentioned  oiJv  in  X 
Mace  xii.  It,  and  there  so  obacnielj  that 
nothing  can  be  certainly  inferred  as  to  its  pou- 
tioiT  It  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  It  was 
T5D  stadia  fh>m  the  city  Caspin.  Ewald  places 
it  to  the  extreme  east,  ana  identifies  it  with 
Baphov.  Tbe  only  name  now  known  on  tbe 
east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Chatax  is  KenUc, 
the  andent  Eir.Moob,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 

Charaahim,  The  Valley  of  ("ravine 
of  craftsmen"),  a  place  mentioned  twice, — 
1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having  been  foonded  or  settled 
by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
liunilv  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  39,  as  being  («• 
inhabited  by  Bcnjamites  after  tbe  Cutivity. 
In  this  passage  it  >  rendered  "  valley  of  craft» 


Char'oluuiuB,  i  E>d.  L  »s. 


aaaft 


■"ohaTpiah,  S  C 


"I 


uT.ao.    [Cab- 
Cormpted  from 


ChU'QIU,  1  End. 

ChaTBa,  1  Esd.  T.  33.     [HiBHBA.]     Ap. 

dUTRer.  A  slulknr  tmmI  for  receivise 
nKr  or  blood,  also  for  pivaencing  ofiBringa  of 
fine  door  iritb  oil  {Sum.  tu.  79).    The  "chiU' 

E"  manlioned  in  Numben  are  isiU  lo  luve 
of  ailror,  uid  to  hare  woig^hed  each  130 
ihekeU,  or  as  tn.  The  danghter  of  Herodiiu 
brmghl  tba  head  of  St.  John  Bapliat  in  k 
rbu^  (Katt.  zir.  B) :  probably  a  trencbir  or 
plitttr.    [BAtiii.] 

Chttiot.  I-  Aneft,  tometimca  indading 
Um  horiM  |S  Sam.  TJu.  4,  x.  18).  — 9.  Rteib, 
I  duriot  or  horsa  (P*.  ci*.3).  —  3.  Mmib, 
from  Bme  root  a«  (I )  a  cbarkit,  litter,  or  wat 
(Lit.  it.  9;  CanL  iii.  101.  —  *.  JftredM*.— 
J  'Agaik  {P*.   xlri.   9   (10]).  — 6.  AfUryiA 


7  CHARIOT 

(Cant.  iii.  9 ;  between  1^  no  diflemive  of  ilg 
nifiuation).  A  vehide  aged  eillier  fur  warlika 
or  peaceful  punMUca,  but  most  commonly  tlie 
former.  Uf  tlw  tatter  nw  the  followin),' areoiilv 
prabalile  ioMancei  u  regsnb  the  Jews,  1  K. 
iviii.  44,  and  as  rujards  other  sationB,  Gen.  xli, 
43,  xlvi.  39  :  3  K.  T.  9  ;  AcR  riU.  38.  Tha 
earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scriptu: 
Egjpt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  dist 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Geo. 
xli.  43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own 
chariot  to  mcethii  Ikther  on  his  entrance  Into 
Egypt  from  Canaan  {%\n.  39).  In  the  funeral 
procession  of  Jacob  chariots  tdao  formed  a  part, 
possibly  bj  way  of  escort  or  u  a  gtiara  of 
honor  (I.  9).  The  next  menUon  of  Ecyptian 
cbariota  ii  for  a  warlike  parpoae  ('Ex.  xir.  7). 
In  this  nnnt  of  riew  chaiiois  among  some  na- 
tions of^antiqnitf,  at  elephants  among  othen, 
mar  be  teganl«d  as  AUing  the  place  of  hnarj 
artillery  in  modeni  times,  so  that  the  militarj 
power  of  k  nation  might  be  estimated  by  tM 


maber  of  its  chariot*.  Thus  Phataoh  inptip- 
wiag  bnel  Cook  with  him  <00  chariota.  The 
CayaaiiM  of  the  *«Uen  of  PalestiDe  were  en- 
tblcd  10  twirt  the  brMtiiee  socceadUl;  la  con- 
aqnaiee  of  the  ■nnber  of  th^  chariot*  of 
inn,  U.  perfaaiie  Mined  with  tron  •cytlw*  (Oe*. 
■.r.:  Josh.  xTit.  IS;  Jndg.  1.19).  JaUn.  Ung 
ofCaaaa,hadMOcha(iM*(Jadg.i*.3).  The 
c...       .    ™     ...   .|^jo_oi»,a 


atinpljing  boraea,  nr  fear  of  intarcoaraa  with 
Egj^  aDO  tbe  regal  despotism  implied  in  the 
poMdOD  of  them  (Dent.  zvii.  16;  I  Sam. 
riiLlI,  laj.  Bot  to  some  extent  Daiid  (I 
^■M.  TiiL  4),  aod  in  a  much  greater  d^ree 
Sohmos,  broke  through  the  prohibition.  Ha 
niMd.  therefore,  and  maintamed  a  Ibrce  of 
l,UO  chariota  (1  K.  k.  35)  by  taxation  on  cer- 


tain citiea,  agreeabl;  to  Eastern  cnstom  ia 
inch  matters  {1  K.  ix.  IB,  x.  SS;  Xen.  inab. 
i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  chenuelTes  and  also 
tbe  horses  ««i«  imported  chiefly  from  Egrpt, 
and  the  cost  of  e*ch  chariot  was  SOO  ihekeU 
of  (ilrer,  and  of  each  hone  150  (1  K.  x.  39). 
From  this  lime  chariots  were  regarded  M  HDong 
the  moat  Important  arms  of  war,  tbongh  the 
Ljpplies  of  tnem  and  of  hones  appear  to  hare 
been  still  mainlj  drawn  from  Egypt  (I  K.  xxii. 
S«  ;  3  K.  ix.  16,  31,  xiii.  7,  14,  xriii.  34,  xxiii 
30;  Is.  xxxi.  1).  Most  commonly  two  penona. 
and  sometiinea  three,  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  tbe  third  was  employed  to  carry  the 
state  DmbreUa  (3  K.  ix.  90,  24 ;  1  K.  xxii.  34 . 
Actaviil.  38).  A  second  cbaiiot  osnally  n 
companied  the  king  to'  battle,  to  be  used  in 
caae  of  necessity  (3  Chr.  xxt.  34).  The  proph- 
ets altnde  frequently  to  chariets  as  typical  of 
power  (Ps.  XX.  T,  civ.  3 ;  Jer.  li.  31  ;  Zech.  y\. 
I).    Chariots  of  other  nation*  ace  mentioned. 


Syria  (9 


i.  841. 
,15),  Ptr.. 
ii.  6),  and  lastly  Andochnt  Eopaior 
have  had  300  chariots  armed  with 
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scythes  (2  Maoe.  xiii.  2).  In  the  N.  T ,  the 
only  mention  made  of  a  chariot,  except  in 
Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  caM  of  the  Ethiopian  or 
Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  CanUace  (Acts 
Tiii.  28, 29, 38) .  Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt 
imitated  from  Eevptian  modek,  if  not  actually 
imported  from  £gypt.  Chariots  armed  with 
scythes  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the  "diar- 
iots  of  iron"  of  the  Canaanites;  tbey  are  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  equipment  of  Antiochus 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  2)  and  of  Darius  (Diod.  Sic 
xvii.  53 ;  Appian.  Sifr.  32). 

Char'miBy  son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the 
three  "ancients"  or  "rulers"  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6).    Ap. 

Char^razit  Acts  vii.  2,  4.    [Haban.] 

Chase.    [Hdhtino.] 

Chas'eba,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of 
Gazbra  (1  Esd.  y.  31).    Ap. 

Che^bar,  a  river  in  the  "  land  of  the  Chal- 
daans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  t>f  the 
captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier 
yisions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor,  or 
river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the 
Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
xvii.  6).  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have 
been  ffiven  to  any^reaf  stream.  Perhaps  the 
Tiew  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nanr  Mair 
duL  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar — the 
grtaML  of  all  the  cuttitiffs  in  Mesopotamia — 
may  be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance. 

Cbeb'ely  one  of  the  singular  topo&;raphical 
terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  language 
abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  woi^  ChAd  is  a  "rope"  or  "ooid;^ 
bat  in  its  topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a 
"tract"  or  'Uistnct,"we  find  it  always  at- 
tach^ to  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in- 
variably designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other 
term  (Dent  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  13).  It  has 
been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it 
is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  No  clew 
is  afforded  us  to  the  reason  of  this  definite  lo- 
calization of  the  term  Chebel. 

Chedorlao'mert  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them 
to  servitude  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  The  name  of  a 
kinff  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  discov- 
erea  in  Chaldsea,  which  is  read  Kuditr-mapula, 
This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distin- 
guished Dy  a  title  which  may  be  translated 
"Ravager  of  the  west"  "As  however  one 
type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  discov- 
ered," says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identincation. 
Chedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  leader  of  cer- 
tain immigrant  ChaJdsean  Elamites  who  found- 
ed the  great  Chaldnan  empire  of  Berosus  in  the 
cariy  part  of  the  20th  century  b.c. 

Cl1lie68e  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  difierent 
luune  in  the  Hebrew  (Job  x.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 


18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  It  is  difficult  to  docidt 
how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our  notioK 
of  chmm  ;  for  they  simply  express  various  de- 
grees of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  pre- 
ferred; but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  cor- 
responding to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii., 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coi^nilated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  neoomes  quite 
hard,  and  is  then  ground:  the  Arabs  eat  it 
mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardty  Nairn  on  tin 
BedouinM,  i.  60). 

Cbe'laL,  Ezr.  x.  30. 

Chelci'as.  1.  Ancestor  of  Bamch  (Bar 
i.  1).  — 2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  — 8.  The  father  of  Sn- 
sanna  (Uitt.  of  Sua.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition  rep- 
resents him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and 
identical  .with  Hilkiah  who  found  the  copy  of 
the  law  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8). 

Chellians,  The  (Jnd.  ii.  23).    [Chsi^ 

LUS.1     Ap. 

Chelluh,  Ezr.  x.  35. 

ChelluSy  named  amongst  the  places  beyond 
(/.e.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  wmch  Nabucho- 
donosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  £xcq)t 
its  mention  with  "  Kades  "  there  is  no  dew  to 
its  situation.  Beland  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  Eluaa,    Ap. 

Ghelod.  "  Many  nations  of  the  eons  of 
Chelod "  were  among  those  who  obeyed  ths 
summons  of  Nabnch<donosor  to  hia  war  with 
Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6).  The  word  is  apparently 
corrupt    Ap. 

Ghelub.  !•  A  man  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  tlie  father  of  Mechir.  —  2«  Ezri  the 
son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillace  of  the 
ground,"  one  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
26). 

Cherubaa^  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  onl^ ,  and  fh>m  a  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  li.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear 
to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name  Caleb. 

Chem'arims.  The.  This  word  only  oc- 
curs in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  rendered  "  idolatrons  priests," 
and  in  Hos.  x.  5  "  priests,"  and  in  both  cases 
"chemarim"  isg^ven  in  the  maiigin.  So  far 
as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  it  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  false 
worship,  and  was  in  all  prooability  a  term  of 
foreign  origin.  In  Syriac  the  word  ctuRrtf  is 
found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  of 
Micah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests 
of  the  true  Ood,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied 
to  Christ  himself  Kimchi  derived  it  ftt>m  a 
root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  because  the  idol- 
atrous priests  wore  black  garments ;  but  this  is 
without  foundation. 

Che'moshy  the  national  dei^of  the  Moab> 
ites  (Num.  xxi.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  IS,  46).  In 
Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  Solomon  mtrodnced,  and  Josish 
abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiil.  13).  Jerome  iden- 
tifies him  with  Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal- 
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]  gnnadi;  oUien,  i 


Zebott,  on  Mrmokigical 
Gaenim,  vith  Han,  atMl 

Cbooa'anali.  L  s< 
Jcditd.  «0B  of  Bei^iamiii,  boMl  of  b  Benjamin 
kraMJI  Cbr.  vii  10),  prab^If  uf  (be  fiuuily 
oftbtBeUUM.   IBku.]— 3.f>ilMr,oruu«i- 

tDT  of  Zcdtkk.*-  •*-  *■' — »—  '•  "  ~-" 

U.U;  SChr. 

ClwD'ftai, 

It  ib«  Mtlaun  pariBculon  oT  the  people  nnder 
EM(Neh.ix.4). 

CbfllUUli'^h,  chW  of  tho  Levitea,  when 
DiTid  auTied  (he  aril  to  Jemialem  { 1  Chr.  xt. 
n,  uTl  89). 

Chff'phiT- TfToftniTnffn*'*  i  "  ti«hiIm  of 
ibaAanomtee;  "  aplacemeDtioiMd among  tlw 

mnie  of  Bemamin  (Joah.  — "'  ~"      "- 

oT  il  hai  nt  been  di 


tho  hamlet ; "  one  of  the 
Gibeonita  (Joih.  ix.  IT), 
mong  tbe  (owns  of  Beiya- 
BO,  with  Raouh,  Beoioth,  and  Itiipeh  (xTiiJ. 
M).  The  men  of  ChephinUi  returned  with 
Zenbbabel  ftom  Babjioa  (Ear.  ii.  3&;  Neh. 
TiLU).  Dr.  BobioMJD  Mema  to  bare  diKor- 
ncd  il  nnder  the  tcaraelj  altered  name  of 
K^tr,  about  2  mile*  weit  of  Yah  (Ajalon). 

Che'ran,  oae  of  tbe  ooni  of  Diibon  the 
lloriia"duke"  (Gen.  xxxri.  36;  I  Chr.  i.-ll}. 

Cho'reas,  *  broUwr  of  Titnotbeas  (I 
Utcc  T.  6),  who  bold  Gaiara  ( 1  Mace.  r.  8), 
vhtra  be  «u  ilain  (S  Hacc  x.  33,  37).    Ap. 

Cher'ethilllSt  Bx-  xxt.  is.  The  plural 
fxmof  thswotddaewbere  rendered  CauBTH- 

Cher'flttiitea  and  Fel'etliiteB,  tbe  life- 
pudt  of  King  Darid  (3  Sam.  viii.  18,  xt. 
la.  IX.  7,33;  I  K.i.  S8,  44;  1  Chr.  xviii.  IT), 
lien  (idea  ara  rommonly  aaid  to  aignifj  "  ex- 
«ciliaBen  and  courien."  It  ii  plain  that  Ibese 
lejtl  gnardi  were  emplored  ai  execntiODen 
(tK.xi  4),  and  a*  counen  (1  K.  xit.  37). 
Bsl  it  hai  been  coiyectuied  that  the;  ma^bare 
tam  fanien  meicenariea.  Thn  are  ooniwcted 
■itb  the  Uittitea,  ■  fcreigo  tribe  [9  Sam.  xv. 
1\) ;  and  the  Cbetetbiloe  ue  mentioned 


Infa  mocb  diapnted.  Eoaebiiu  Mid  Jerome 
pbcc  it  befoad  Jordan,  where  alto  Schwart 
■Diild  identify  it  in  a  Wad*  Atitu,  opposite 
BoUeaa.  ThtiiithBfraifrij-yiiiu  (Jabe^). 
The  ool;  Indition  on  the  inl^t  ia  one  men- 
:>OMd  b  Marinas  Sannto*  in  1331 ;  that  it 
m  bjr  Hiiiailii.  Herod'i  city  in  Ibo  Jordan 
nOn.  TUa  would  make  it  the  Am  FiaaU 
*U  Cdll  from  the  monntaina  of  Epbiaim 
mta  dte  OUr,  nndi  of  Kwn  SmtabA,  and 
•boat  19  milee  abon  Jerkbo.    Tbii 


.  ._  e  (ii.  310).  Dr. 
t«  other  hand  wonld  find  tbe  name  in  the 
Wialf  KA  behind  Jericho.  The  two  luunei 
tte  huaeia  caaeotiBlljr  oidikti.    Tbe  argmneat 


flom  probalnlity  il  in  faror  of  the  Cherith  be- 
iiii;  on  the  ewt  of  Jurdua,  and  the  nuuu  maj 
pouiblj  be  disvorered  Uiere. 

ChOT'ub,  apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia 
from  which  Mimu  persona  of  doubtful  extractiOB 
returned  to  Juilna  with  Zerobbabel  (Ear.  iL 
59:  Neh.  vii.  611. 

Cher'ab,  Coer'abim.  The  aymbotial 
flsure  so  called  was  a  compoeite  CRUure-fbrn, 
wbich  Bndi  a  pandlel  in  Uio  rcligioui  intiffnift 
of  Awyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  ej.  the  sphinx. 


the  winged  baUs  and  liona  of  Nnereh,  kn.,  a 
ReDeral  prevalence  which  praTents  the  necessity 
of  onr  recardinf;  it  as  a  more  adoption  fh>in 
the  Bftypdan  ritual.  In  inch  forms  every  Im- 
afrioatiTe  people  baa  son|;bt  to  embwly  its 
notions  cither  of  the  Mtribates  of  Dirina 
eaience,  or  of  the  vut  power*  of  niUnre  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  Tbe  Hebrew  idea 
seems  (o  limit  tbe  number  of  the  chenibim.  A 
pair  (Ex.  xxt.  IB,  Ac.)  were  placed  on  tho 
merey-Bcat  of  the  ark:  a  pair  of  colossal  sIm 
OTerxhadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  vrith  the 
canopy  of  their  coniijifDonsiT  extended  wings. 
Riekiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  ranr,  and  similarly 
the  apocalyptic  "  beasts"  (Rer.  ir.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  mmt  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted 
"  tht  cherubim,"  as  thoucb  the  whole  of  soma 
iccoftTiited  number.  They  utter  no  TOice, 
thoiigh  one  is  "  beard  from  abore  them,"  nor 
hare  dealings  with  men  ibt«  to  awe  and  repel. 
Tbe  cherabiro  are  pbued  lieneath  the  nctnal 
piOMnce  of  JeboTah,  whose  moring  throne  they 


appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  34  ;  Ei.  i.  S,  39,  M, 
X.  1,  3,  6,  7 ;  Is.  ri.  2,  3.  6).  The  i^lwy  synt- 
boliiing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot  se* 
r«sls  or  ridea  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thenea 
dismounts  to  the  temple  threshold,  and  thea 
departs  and  mounts  again  (Rx.  x.4.  IB ;  camp, 
ix.  3 ;  Ps.  xriii.  10).  There  is  in  them  an  en- 
tin  abeeoce  of  human  sympathy,  and  even  on 


the  mercj-aeat  thej  probablT  appeared  not 
merdv  ai  admiria;^  ami  wonaering  (1  Pet.  i. 
IS),  Dut  as  goaitLons  of  the  covenant  and 
ATengien  of  iU  breach.  Those  on  the  ark  were 
u>  be  placed  with  winga  Btretcbed  forth,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  mercj-aeal,  and  to  be  made 
"of  the  mcrcy^eU."  The;  tue  called  the 
cberobim  of  glory  (Hob.  U.  5),  a«  on  them 
the  gloij,  when  viaible,  reated.  They  were 
anointecl  with  the  hoi;  oil,  like  the  ark  itself, 
'  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Tbcir  wings 
wen  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


svria, 
theiai 


"  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  mercj- 
KaL"  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise 
diroctions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were 


"  the  face  of  a  cbbrdb  "  (Ee.  x. 
14);  but  which  was  kept  secret  fhnn  all  others ; 
■nd  BQch  piobablj  were  those  on  the  ark, 
tboujth  those  on    the    hanginfp  and    panels 


<0  CHE8TNUT-TBEB 

penetrable   mjateiy.    Jt   might    well    be   the 
symbol  of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  kml 
hve.    For  as  aymbolK  of  Uivine  attribDiee,  e^. 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  not  as   repre- 
sentations of  BCtoal  beings,  the  cherubim  sbonld 
be  r^^arded.    Hany  etymological  souroea  for 
the  word  chenib  have  been  proposed.     The  two 
best  worth  noticiog,  and  between  which  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  are,  (I)  the  Syiiac  nn&, 
gntU,  Urmg ;  (2)  the  Syriac  otroi,  loplanli,  i*. 
tontfinto,-  hence,  "that  which  ploughs'  =tbe 
ox,  or  that  which  is  carved  —  an  image.     Be- 
sides these  two,  wisdom  or  intelli- 
eence  has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
name.     Tbon^h  the  exact  tana  of 
the  chembimis  uncertain,  they  moat 
have  borne  ■  gcncial  resemblaiHW  to 
the  composite  religions  lignrea  fi»nd 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egrpt,  A*- 
— ia.   Babylonia,  aod  Fenia.     In 
sacred  boats  or  arks  of  the  Egyp- 
uaiiB,  there  are  sometimee  fbund  two 
flgurea  with  extended  wing*,  which 
remind  na  of  the  descriptioii  of  the 
cherubim  "  coreiing  the  mercj-eeat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  faces 
[looking!  one  to  another"  (Ex.  xxt. 
20). 

Che'salon,  a  place  naioed  as 
one  of  the  land-marks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  bonndaiyof  Jtidah, 
apparently  sitnated  on  the  shouhler 
of   Mount  Jearim   (Josh.  xt.  10). 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed  a  mod- 
em villflge  named  Kaia,  abont  six  miles  to  the 
N.E.  of  Ain-ihaxi,  on  the  wet^lem  monntaini 
of  Jndah.    Euscbias  and  Jerome,  in  the  Ono- 
masticon,  mention  a  Chaslon,  bnt  they  differ 
as  CO  its  situation,  the  former  pladng  it  in 
Bei^amin,  the  latter  in  Judah :  both  agree  that 
it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the  oeighhor- 
hood  of  Jeni&alem. 

Cbe'eed,  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxiL 
aa). 

Cbe'flil)  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine,  named  with  Honnah  and  ZiUag 
(Josh.  XT.  30).  In  Josh.  xix.  4  the  uune 
Bethiii.  occurs  in  place  of  it,  as  if  the  one 
were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  of 
I  Chr.  IT.  30,  Bbthi;bl.  In  this  caae  we  can 
only  conclnde  that  Chesi]  was  an  early  Taiia- 
ton  of  Bethol. 

Chest.  By  this  word  are  translated  m  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  JrAa; 
this  is  invariably  used  for  the  Aric  of  the  Cov- 
enant, and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  thai  oalv. 
The  two  ei[cc[itions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the 
"cofiln"  in  which  the  bones  of  Joeepfa  were 
carried  IVom  Egrpt  (Gten.  1.  S6);  and  (6)  the 
"  chest "  in  which  Jehoiada  the  priest  collected 
the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Tempte  (S  K. 
xli.  9,  10;  S  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).-  "  -■-^-'- 
"ehests"  (Ei.  xxvii.  a*  only). 

CtaoBtnat-Tree  (Heb. 'o™^  ,     

is  made  of  the  'armSn  in  Gen.  xxx.  37;  and 
in  Ezeh.  xxxi.  B,  it  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the 
glories  of  AsBpia.  The  balance  of  atithori^ 
is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  "plane-tree"  bejnp 
the  tree  dieted.    The  A,  V.  which  follows  ib 
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Rabbins  is  certainly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  con- 
text of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs 
indicates  some  tree  which  thrives  best  in  low 
and  rather  moist  situations,  whereas  the  chcsit- 
not-tiee  is  a  tree  whkh  prefers  dry  and  hilly 
groand.  The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  In  an- 
cient dajs  were  probably  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now;  tnongh  modem  trayeUers  occa- 
sionaUy  r^r  to  them. 

Cbasulloth  (lit  "the  loins"),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Issachar,  deriving  its  name,  perhaps, 
from  its  sitoadon  on  the  uo^  of  some  moun- 
tain {Josh.  xix.  18).  From  its  position  in  the 
bfts  It  appears  to  be  between  Jezred  and  Shn- 
nem  {Satam), 

Cbeftiimy  l  Mace.  L  1.    [Chittix.] 

Che^Vibf  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gen.  xzxnii.  5).  In  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
cification of  the  position  of  Chezib,  we  may 
sdopt  the  opinion  of  the  interpreters,  ancient 
ind  modem,  who  identity  it  with  Achzib. 

Chf  don,  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiil.  9 
b  ^Ten  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the 
Kodrat  to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kir- 
jathjearim  to  Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the 
death  of  Uzaah.  In  Ihe  parallel  account  in  2 
Sun.  tL  the  name  is  flpren  as  Nachon. 

Cnuldrm.  The  Dlessing  of  ofl&pring,  but 
especially,  and  sometimes  ezclnsivenr,  of  the 
male  sex,  is  highly  valned  among  all  Eastern 
luiHons,  while  ue  absence  is  reffarded  as  one 
of  .*he  sererest  punishments  (Uen.  xvi.  2  ; 
DeatTiLU;  1  8am.i.6;  2  Sam. ¥1.23;  2  K. 
It.  14 ;  Is.  xItu.  9 ;  Jer.  xx.  15 ;  Fts.  cxxrii.  3, 
5).  Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not 
always,  attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  ac- 
complished with  little  or  no  assistanoe  (Qen. 
ixxv.  17,  xxxTiii.  28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv. 
19, 20).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and 
the  umbilical  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath, 
nbbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Arab  UK^hers  sometimes  rub  their 
children  with  eartk  or  sand  (Es.  xri.  4 ;  Job 
zxzTiiL  9;  Lake  il.  7).  On  the  8th  day  the 
rite  of  catcnmcision,  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was 
perforaied,  and  a  name  given,  sometimes,  but 
not  usually,  the  same  as  wat  of  the  fioher,  and 
Senenlly  oonreying  some  special  meaning. 
Aha  tM  birth  of  a  male  chila  the  mother  was 
eoosidered  unclean  for  7-hS3  days;  if  the 
chOd  were  a  female,  for  double  that  period, 
14+66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time  sne  was 
to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a  lamb  as 
a  bamtoflfering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
is  a  sin-ofeing,  or,  in  case  of  poverQr,  two 
doves  or  pis»ons,  one  as  a  burat^fierinff,  the 
other  as  a  sin-offering  (Ler.  xii.  1-8 ;  Luce  ii. 
S2).  The  period  of  nursing  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix. 
15;  2  Haoc  vii.  27).  I^unes  were  employed 
ia  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Gen.  xxir.  59, 
zxxT.8:  2  Sam.  ir.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii. 
II).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
r^oiciog  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear 
little  or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years :  the  young 
ef  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the  mothers 
on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which 
allosKHi  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixri.  1 2). 
Both  boys  and  girls  in  taeir  eariy  years  were 
uider  the  caie  of  the  women  (Pror.  xxxi.  1 ). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  fiuher 


under  his  charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families 
IukI  tutors  or  governors,  who  were  sometimes 
eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K.  x.  1,  5 ;  Is.  xlix. 
23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii.  7).  Daughters  usut 
ally  remained  in  the  women's  apartments  till 
marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes,  were 
employed  in  household  work  (Lev*  xxi.  9 ; 
Num.  xii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19, 
23;  Ecdns.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19). 
The  first-born  male  children  were  r^^arded  as 
devoted  to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  ofibring  (Ex.  xiii.  13 ;  Num.  xviii.  15 ;  Luke 
ii.  22).  The  authority  of  parents,  especially  of 
the  fiither,  over  children,  was  veiy  great,  as  was 
also  the  reverence  enjoined  by  the  law  to  be 
paid  to  parents.  The  disobedient  child,  the 
striker  or  reriler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  inde- 
pendent will  of  the  parent  The  inheritance 
was  divided  equally  between  all  the  sons  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion 
(Dent.  xxi.  17 ;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3 ;  1  Chr. 
T.  1,  2;  Jud^.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  but  if  a 
man  had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his 
daughters,  who  were  forbidden  to  many  out  of 
their  father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvL 
2,8). 

Chil''eab.    [Abigail;  Dakixl.] 

Chil'ion,  the  son  of  EUimelech  and  Naond^ 
and  husband  of  Orpoh  f Ruth  L  2-6,  iv.  9).  He 
is  described  as  "  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- 
judah." 

Chil'madi  a  place  or  countnr  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Asshur  (Es.  xxviL 
23).  The  only  name  bearing  anv  similarity  to 
it  is  Charmande,  a  town  near  the  Enphmtes, 
between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian  firon- 
tier,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  place 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  with  Sneba 
and  Asshur. 

Chimliamy  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son 
of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from 
bevond  Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37, 38, 
40).  David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him 
a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later 
times,  an  inn  or  Khan  was  standing  (Je>.  xlL 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  the  name  is  In  the 
Hebrew  text  Chim  ban. 

Cbimliaa.    [Chimhax.] 

Chin'neretht  aocuratdj  Cinnoreth,  a  foi^ 
tified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35  only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later 
writers,  and  no  remains  by  traTcllers.  Bv  S. 
Jerome,  Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  fVom  some  tra- 
dition then  existing. 

Cbin^nereth,  Sea  of  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 ; 

Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  end  of 
Jordan  opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Axabah," 
t.e.  the  Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Araboh  or 
Ghor  below  it,  &c.  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xii.  3).  In  the  two  latter  of  these  passages  it  is 
in  a  plural  form,  Chinnbroth.  It  seems  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  nainp 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest. 
Cbin'ncvoth.  [CRiinmnBTH.J 
Chi^oa.    The  position  of  this  island  in  ref 
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erence  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts 
eoold  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  de- 
tailed account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyaee  from 
Troias  to  CsBsarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxij.  Having 
come  from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx, 
14),  he  arrived  the  next  day  over  against  Chios 
(v.  15) ;  the  next  day  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium  (»6.) ;  and  the  following  day  at 
Biiletos  (tft.) :  thence  he  went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes 
to  Patara  (xxi.  1 ).  At  that  time  Chios  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  not  cer* 
tain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its  * 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it 
vanes  from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous 
and  bold ;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
Its  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it 
has  been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem 
name  of  Sch,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence. 

Chisleu*    [MoNTHsJ 

Chislon,  father  of  £lidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

ChliBlot]l-Tal>or9  a  place  to  the  border 
of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  Iktdl  which  is 
now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Qhif'timy  Sliftim,  a  family  or  race  de- 
scended from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ; 
A.  V.  KiTTiM ),  close! v  related  to  the  Dodanim, 
and  remotely  to  the  otner  descendants  of  Javan. 
Chittim  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture: 
Balaam  predicts  that  a  fleet  should  thence  pro- 
ceed for  the  destruction  of  Assyria  (Num. 
xxiv.  24) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1, 12,  it  appears  as  the 
resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the 
"  isles  of  Chittim  "  are  to  the  fiur  west,  as  Kedar 
to  the  east  of  Palestine :  the  Tynans  procured 
thence  the  cedar  or  box  wood,  which  they  in- 
laid with  ivory  for  the  decks  of  their  vessels 
(Ec.  xxvii.  6) :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chit- 
tim "  advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of 
the  north.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Alexan- 
der the  Great  described  as  coming  from  the 
land  of  Chettiim  (I  Mace.  i.  1),  and  Perseus 
as  king  of  the  Citims  (1  Mace.  viii.  5).  Jo- 
seplms  considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chittim,  adducmg  as  evidence  the  name 
of  its  principal  town,  Citium.  Citium  was 
without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town.  From  the 
town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  col- 
onies. The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first 
instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only,  passed 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied, 
and  dience  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus 
in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  =  Macedonia. 
The  "ships  of  Chittim"  in 'Dan.  have  been 
explained  as  Macedonian  ;  but  the  assumption 
on  which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne 
out.  In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim 
muj(t  be  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  orifi^- 
nal  Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  &e 
race  which  succeeded  them ;  viz.  the  Carians. 
The  Carians  were  connected  with  the  Leleges, 


and  must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pdaa- 
e^c  family,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  HeL 
lenic  branch. 

Chi^'an.    [Rbmphak.] 

Chlo'ey  a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11. 

Cho^ba,  a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4, 
apparently  situated  in  the  centnl  part  of  Pal- 
esune.    [Ap.]    It  is  probaUv  die  Hune  as 

Choloai,  which  occurs  in  Jnd.  xv.  4,  5. 
The  name  suggests  Hobah,  if  the  distance  from 
the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too 
great    Ap. 

Choi^aBlian,  one  of  the  places  in  which 
" David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt"  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  30).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  identified 
with  AsHAN  of  Simeon.  This  is,  however. 
Quite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  bera 
discovered. 

Chora'zin,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  on- 
ly in  His  denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x. 
13).  St  Jerome  describes  it  as  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  Dr. 
Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  Kkm  MinwA 
being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighak  is  Bethsaida, 
and  Tell  Hibn  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

Cho'zeba.  The  "men  of  Chozeba"  are 
named  (1  Clu'.  iv.  22J  amongst  the  descendants 
of  Shclah  the  son  of  Judah.  Chezib  and  Cho- 
seba  are,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Achzib. 

Christ.    [Jesus.] 

Christiail.  The  disciples,  we  are  told 
(Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  callfM  Christians  at  An- 
tioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere  about  a.d.  43. 
The  name,  and  the  place  where  it  was  conferred, 
are  both  significant  It  is  clear  that  the  appel- 
lation "  Cmristian "  was  one  which  could  not 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Christians  themselves. 
They  were  known  to  each  other  as  brethren  of 
one  fiunil^,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as 
believers  m  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished 
by  the  some  endeavors  after  holiness  and  con- 
secration of  life;  and  so  were  called  hnUtnn 
(Acts  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  dixiples  (Acts 
ix.  26,  xi.  29),  bdieven  (Acts  v.  U),«aiiils  (Rom. 
viii.  27,  XV.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could 
know  nothing  of  the  true  force  and  significanoe 
of  these  terms.  To  the  contemptuous  Jew  thev 
wcre  Nazarines  and  Galileans,  names  which 
carried  with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence  of 
theplaces  whence  they  sprung,  and  from  whence 
nothing  good  and  no  prophet  might  come. 
The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which 
these  names  expressed,  and  had  they  endeavored 
to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled  the  glory 
of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  those 
whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  follow- 
ers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  whicn,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet  iv.  16 ; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptaons^ 
Iv,  could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  early 
disciples  to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come 
to  them  from  their  own  nation  the  Jews;  ii 
must,  therefore,  have  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could  hava 
so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch, 
where  the  first  Church  was  planted  among  the 
heathen.  Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conforring  nick- 
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uHuitin.  The  Emperor  Julian  himtielf  was  not 
Mjcare  trom  their  jests.  ApoUonius  of  Tyans 
ins  driven  from  Uie  city  by  the  insults  of  the 
iohabitants.  Their  wit,  tiowerer,  was  often 
harmless  eoooeh;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
rappose  that  the  name  **  Christian  "  of  itself 
was  intended  as  a  term  of  scarrility  or  abuse, 
though  it  would  naturally  be  used  with  con- 
tempt Suidas  says  the  name  was  given  in  the 
rdgn  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed  Evo- 
ilios  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  thcv  who  were 
i'onnnrly  called  Nazarenes  and  Chdileans  had 
ibeir  name  clumged  to  Christians. 

OhronioleSy  First  and  Second  Books  of, 
the  name  originally  giren  to  the  record  made 
br  the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  king- 
doms of  bcael  and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  th^ 
books  are  called  UapaXnKOfdvuv  frpurw  and 
ilwnpoy,  which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's 
explanation,  as  meaning  that  they  are  supple- 
meatary  to  the  books  of  Kings.  The  Vulgate 
retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  in 
Latin  characters,  Dibre  jammim,  or  lujamim, 
and  Plualipomenon.  Tne  constant  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  the^  have  been  followed 
by  the  mat  maas  of  Christian  commentators, 
ii  that  uese  books  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
piled by  Kara.  In  fact,  the  internal  eridonoe  as 
to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the 
tradition  concerning  its  attthorshi|i.  Notwith- 
5tandmg  this  agpreement,  however,  the  anthen- 
tici^  of  CfhromdeB  has  been  yeboincntly  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics, 
whose  arguments  have  been  successftilly  re- 
fitted by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  As 
imds  the  pilaa  of  the  book,  of  which  the  book 
oTEBm  is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  it 
becomes  ji^paTent  immediately  we  consider  it 
as  the  compilation  of  Ezra  or  some  one  neariy 
eontemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest 
dilBealties  connected  with  the  a4>tivi^  and  the 
letom  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that 
genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which 
jet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
.\Bother  difficuitv  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  was  tne  maintenance  of  the  temple 
•enrioes  at  Jemsalem.  This  could  onlv  be 
effected  by  the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vies tn  Jerusalem  in  the  order  of  their  courses : 
tod  this  residence  was  only  practicable  in  case 
of  the  payment  of  the  appointed  tithes,  ftrst- 
fruits,  sod  other  offerings.  But  then  again  the 
fqiisten  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  were  ne- 
cemaiy,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who 
vers  entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as 
porter^  as  singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on ;  be- 
caose  all  these  oflfoes  went  by  families ;  and 
«gahi  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first-fhiits, 
^  was  defieadent  upon  the  diflerent  families 
of  UneX  being  estabushed  each  in  his  inher- 
itance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most 
pnasing  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  i^r 
their  retdm  from  Babylon  would  be  tmstv  gene- 
tfegieal  records.  But  further,  not  only  had 
^Serabbabel,  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
labored  most  earnestly  to  restore  the  temple 
ud  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
tooditaon  it  bad  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Jodah ;  but  it  appears  deariy  from  their  policy, 
^ud  6om  the  language  of  the  contempomrv 
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prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  hail 
It  much  at  huart  to  re-infuse  sometliiiig  of  na- 
tional life  and  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  still  the 
inheritors  of  God's  covenanted  mercies,  and 
that  the  captivity  had  only  temporarily  inter* 
rupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's  favor 
to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more  ef- 
fectually aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  uie  kingdom  of  David,  wliich  should 
embrace  a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should 
trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but 
should  carry  the  thread  tlirough  the  period  of 
the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were  un- 
broken on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  impor- 
tant which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  oest 
kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  die 
temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  reli- 
gion, and  zealously  regulating  the  services  of 
the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and 
hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  tlio  existing 
inhabitants  wore  among  the  bitterest "  adversa- 
ries of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  natu- 
rally ODKage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the 
plan  and  scope  of  that  historical  work  wliich 
consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  book  of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  die 
language  of  these  books,  the  resemblance  of 
the  style  of  Chron.  to  that  of  Ezra,  which  ia. 
in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's  composition,  the 
reckoning  b^  Danes  (1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  as  well 
as  the  breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  tlie  lifb- 
time  of  Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments 
by  which  the  authorship  or  rather  compilation 
of  1  and  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra. 
As  r^;ards  the  material  used  by  him,  and  the 
souroes  of  his  information,  they  are  not  dUBcolt 
to  discover.  The  genesdogies  are  obviously 
transcribed  from  some  register,  in  which  were 
preserved  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and 
families  drawn  up  at  difibrent  times.  The  same 
wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  otlter  materials 
embodied  m  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also 
apparent.  Thus  the  informadou  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  was  obviously  compiled  firom  very  an- 
cient sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
incident  of  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
bv  the  Gittites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of 
the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  do- 
minion in  Moab,  1  Chr.  iv.  21 ,  22.  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites 
in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have  been  drawn  from  con- 
temporary documents,  embodied  probably  in 
the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham  and  Jero- 
boam, while  other  records  used  bv  the  compiler 
are  as  late  as  after  the  return  m>m  Babylon, 
such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  s^q. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20  sqq. ; 
and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  dme  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  fiirther  manifest  that  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their 
present  form  by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  many  diflferent  wri- 
ters, which  were  extant  at  the  time  the  compilation 
waa  made.  For  the  full  account  of  the  reign 
of  David,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  the 
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books  of  Samael  the  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  For  the 
rei«£n  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  "  the  book 
of  Nathan/'  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite/'  and  from  "  tne  visions  of  Iddo  the 
•eer  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo 
called  **the  ttoru  (or  interpretation,  Midrath) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo/'  supplied  an  account  of 
the  acts,  and  the  wa^rs  and  sayings,  of  King 
Abijah  (xiii.  22) :  while  yet  another  book  of 
Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts 
of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later  times 
the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  '* 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7, 
xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  "the  sayings 
of  the  soers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19) ; 
and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
"the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  Besides  the  above  named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  23.  These  "Chronicles  of 
David "  are  probably  the  same  as  those  above 
referred  to,  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Gad.  From  this  time  the  affiura  of  each  kin^s 
reign  were  regularly  recorded  in  a  book  (IK. 
xiv.  28,  XV.  7,  &c.) ;  and  it  was  doubtless  from 
this  common  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Klnffs  identicfu  with  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  As  regards 
the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subsequent  to  v. 
8,  and  the  first  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wri- 
ter of  the  chapter  in  Chromdet  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survived  till  the  commencement  at 
least  of  the  Persian  dynastv.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  speak  as  one  who  nad  long  been  a 


subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him  simply 
"King  Nebuchadnezzar."  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  closing 


portion  of  the  Book  of  Kin^,  so  did  Daniel 
write  the  correspondingportion  in  Chronicles, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  E^r.  i.  As  regards  the 
LAMOUAOB  of  thcse  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Estlier,  and  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  ana  Gesenius  savs  of 
them,  that  "  as  literary  works,  thev  are  decid- 
edly inferior  to  those  of  older  date  "  {Introd.  to 
Heb.  Gramm.), 

Chronology.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  biblical  chro- 
nology. B^  this  term  we  understand  the  tech- 
nical and  historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and 
their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail, 
the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period 
following  that  event  being  separately  treated  in 
other  articles. — i.  Technical  Chbonoloot. 
—  The  technical  part  of  Hebrew  chronology 
presents  great  difficulties.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  division 
smaller  than  an  hour: — How. — The  hour  is 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15, 
iv.  16,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  is  a  definite  pcrioa  of  time  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  word  employed.    The  Egyptians 


divided  the  day  and  night  into  hount  like  our. 
selves  from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200.  It  is  there, 
fure  not  improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  ac 
ciuainted  with  the  hour  from  an  early  period. 
The  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument, 
fixed  or  movable,  it  may  have  been,  inuilies  a 
division  of  the  kind.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  the 
same  system  as  the  modem,  the  hours  bein^ 
reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
nig|^ht  and  day.  [Hours.]  Z%.— For  the 
civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in  ouo  place  (Dan. 
viii.  14)  the  term  "evening-morning"  (also  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  "). 
Whatever  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  ng- 
nify  "  nights  and  days."  The  civil  day  wa^ 
divided  into  ni^ht  and  natural  day,  the  periods 
of  darkness  and  light  ( Gen.  i.  5 ) .  It  commenced 
with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the  special 
term  g^iven  above.  The  night,  and  tborefore 
the  civil  day,  is  generally  hdd  to  have  b^un 
at  sunset.  The  natural  day  probably  was  held 
to  commence  at  sunrise,  moming^twilight  being 
included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ; 
some,  however,  made  the  moming-watdi  part 
of  the  day.  Four  natural  periods,  smaller  tnan 
the  civil  day,  are  mentioned.  These  are  "  even- 
ing," and  "morning,"  "the  two  lights,"  as 
though  "double  light,"  noon,  and  'Mialf  the 
night,"  midnight.  All  these  seem  to  designate 
periods,  evening  and  morning  beinj^,  however, 
much  longer  than  noon  and  midrnght  The 
night  was  divided  into  watches.  In  the  O.  T. 
but  two  are  expressly  mendoned,  and  we  have 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch 
of  the  night  The  mid(Ue  watch  oocurs  in 
Judges  vu.  19:  —  "And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginuinc 
of  the  middle  watch  "  and  the  moming^watch 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  1  Sam.  xi.  II. 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  firom  the  Romana 
as  a  modification  of  the  old  system.  All  four 
occur  together  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  —  Wmk.  — 
The  Hebrew  week  was  a  period  of  seven  days, 
ending  with  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  it  dbuld  not 
have  been  a  division  of  the  month,  which  was 
lunar,  without  intercalation.  The  week,  whe- 
ther a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  (|uaner  of  th« 
mon^,  was  of  common  use  m  antiaoity. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,  divid- 
ing their  month  of  30  days  into  decades  as  did 
Uie  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  therefore 
cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt ;  proba- 
bly both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  usea  and 
observed  by  the  patriarchs.  —  Month.  —  The 
months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the 
account  of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30 
days  each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  860  days, 
for  the  l8t,2d,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  men- 
tioned (Gen.  viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viu.  14, 4, 5).  The 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  their  character,  were  always 
lunar.  These  lunar  months  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30 
days.  Their  average  length  would  of  course 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44')  above  29i  days, 
and  therefore  they  would  in  general  be  alter 
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natel^  of  29  and  30  da^s,  bat  il  is  possible  tb&t 
•octtnonaily  months  might  occur  of  28  and  31 
days,  if,  as  IS  highly  probable,  the  commencement 
of  each  waa  strictly  determined  by  observation. 
The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  "new 
moon."  The  new  moon  was  kept  as  a  sacred 
featival.  In  the  Pentateoch  and  Josh.,  Judg*) 
and  Bath,  we  find  bat  one  month  mentioned  by 
a  special  name,  the  rest  bein^  called  according 
to  toeir  order.  The  month  with  a  special  name 
ia  the  first,  which  is  called  "  the  month  Abib," 
that  is  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com  be- 
came full  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which, 
the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  onlearened  bread, 
ripe  ears,  abSb,  were  to  be  oflfered  (Lev.  ii.  14 ; 
comp.  zxixL  10,  11,  14).  In  1  K.  three  other 
names  of  months  occar,  Zif  the  seonnd,  Ethanim 
the  seventh,  and  Bal  the  eighth.  These  names 
n>pear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  C4nnected  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No  other 
names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the  cap- 
tiTity.  —  Year. — It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
aa  already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there 
was  a  ynar  of  360  days.  These  dates  might 
indeed  b^  explained  in  aocordanoe  with  a  year 
of  365  days.  The  evidence  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptares  is  however  conclusive  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length. 
The  chmctaristics  of  the  year  instituted  at 
the  Exodus  can  be  cleariy  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essen- 
tially tropical,  since  certain  observances  con- 
neetod  with  the  produce  of  the  land  were  fixed 
to  particular  days.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a 
new  moon.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment 
To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  neoessarv  first 
to  decide  when  the  year  commenced.  On  the 
16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already  men- 
tioned, ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  ofiered  as 
firat-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
II).  The  reaping  of  the  bariey  commenced 
the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  foUow- 
in^  (Rath  ii.  23).  It  w  thcarefore  necessaiy  to 
find  when  the  barlev  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
Aooonlin^  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the 
bailey  is  npe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, m  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-har- 
vest therefore  commences  about  half  a  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would 
begin  at  about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not 
divided  into  lunar  monms.  We  may  oondude 
that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  alter  the 
eqoinox,  bat  not  much  before,  was  chosen 
as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
method  of  intercalatiott  can  only  have  been 
that  which  obtained  after  the  Captivity  —  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month,  whenever  the 
twetfth  ended  too  long  before  the  Muinox  for 
the  ftrst^hiita  of  the  harvest  to  be  oflfered  in  the 
middle  c€  the  month  foUowinz,  and  the  similar 
o4fariags  at  the  times  appointed.  The  later  Jews 
had  two  beginnings  to  the- year.  At  the  time 
ci  the  Seeond  Temple  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckon- 
inr  being  Abib,  the  firu  of  the  sacred.  Hence 
it  has  been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time 
ef  t!K>  Exodus  was  merely  a  change  of  com- 


mencement, and  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
year ;  and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were 
the  two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at 
present  puroly  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on 
the  contraiy,  there  -  is  some  eridence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  com- 
menced in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary>  commencement  of  single  years  of  total 
cessation  ftom  the  labors  of  uie  field,  since  each 
year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole 
round  of  these  occupations  in  a  regular  order 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to 
vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit  Wo  can  there- 
fore come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was  held 
to  begm  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
mont&  were  still  reckoned  finom  the  sacred 
commencement  in  Abib.  —  Seasons.  —  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  divided 
their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find  mention 
of  the  natural  seasons,  "  summer,"  and  "  win- 
ter," which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  in  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii. 
22.  The  former  of  these  properly  means  the 
time  of  cutting  fruits;  and  the  Isiter,  that  of 
gathering  fruits ;  the  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one.  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special 
character  than  the  preceding  in  their  orainanr 
use.  These  are  "seed-time"  and  "harvest. 
— Festivals  and  Holy  Days.  — Besides  the  Sab- 
baths aiA  new  moons,  there  were  four  great 
festivals  and  a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year, 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  tliat 
of  Trampets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  small  number  and 
simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It 
is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  astro* 
nomical  character;  and  that,  when  they  an. 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  th« 
gratitude  of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving 
good  things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  wit- 
ness. In  later  times  many  holy  days  were  add- 
ed. Of  these  the  most  worthy  of^^  remark  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorat- 
ing the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's 
plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the 
cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  liuccabfleus,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversa- 
ries of  great  national  misfortunes  connected 
with  the  Babylonish  Captivity. — SahbaUoal  and 
JvAilee  Years.  —  The  sabbatical  year,  "  the  fal- 
low year  "  or  possibly  "  year  of  remission,"  also 
called  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as 
the  sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of 
rest  The  sabbatical  ^ear  must  have  com- 
menced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Al- 
though doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  1  st 
of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  huvo 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Taberaades  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  vcar  was 
kept  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  After  the 
lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  fort^-nino 
years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
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dialely  fbltowing  the  Ust  labbatiGa]  year.  Thii 
wu  called  "  the  year  of  tbe  tnmipet,"  orydUf, 
the  latter  word  meaiiii^  either  Uie  sound  of  tbe 
trumpet  or  the  inatmment'  itaelf,  becwue  the 
commencement  of  tbe  year  was  annouDced  on 
the  Dbj  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  tnim- 
pet.  It  waa  similar  to  the  sabbMictl  year  in  its 
chanwier,  aItbout(h  doabtlew  yet  more  impor- 
tant. [Sabbatical Tkak;  JueiutB.! — Anu. 
—  There  are  indicationt  of  ieveral  biitDrical 
eraa  hanng  been  uwd  by  tbe  ancient  Ucbrewa, 
bat  oar  information  u  ao  Kanty  that  we  are 
generably  unable  to  come  to  poaitiTe  concln- 
aioTU.  —  1.  The  Exodos  ii  oaed  at  an  era  in 
1  K.  t{.  1 ,  in  giving  tbe  date  of  the  fonndation 
of  Solomon's  Cem^e.  —  3.  The  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple  is  conjectured  to  hare  been 
an  era  (1  K.  ix.  10;  S  Chr.  viii.  I).  — 3.  The 
era  once  used  by  Eickiel,  and  commencing  in 
Joeiah'i  1 3th  yinr,  was  moat  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  (Ei.  i.  i).—i.  Tbe 
era  of  Jehoiachin's  cuitivity  ii  constantly  used 
by  Ezeklel.  Tbe  earliest  date  is  the  5  th  year 
(i.a);  andthelat«M,theaTth[xxix.lT).  The 
prophet  generally  gires  tbe  date  without  apply- 
ing any  distinctiTA  tsm  to  the  era.  We  tuiTe 
no  proof  that  it  was  used  except  by  those  to 
whose  captivity  it  referred.  Its  flnt  was  cur- 
rent B.C.  696,  commencing  in  the  sprint;  of  that 
year.  —  S.  The  banning  of  the  seventy  years' 
c^tirity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
an  era.  —  6.  The  return  fmra  Babylon  does  not 
appear  to  be  emplored  ai  an  en ;  it  is,  howerer, 
reckoned  from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  B),  as  is  the  Exo- 
dus in  the  Penuiouch.  —  7.  'The  era  of  the 
SeleucidsQ  is  used  in  tbe  fliat  and  seoond  books 
of  Maccabees.  —  8.  Tbe  liberation  of  the  Jews 
Irom  tbe  Syrian  yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee  is  staled  to  have  been  commemo- 
rated by  *n  era  osed  in  contracts  and  agree- 
ments (lMaccxui.41).  — A^nui  Yean,^Bj 
tbe  Hebrews,  regnal  years  appear  to  have  been 
Donnted  from  the  b^inning  of  tbe  year,  not 
tix>m  the  day  of  tbe  king's  accession.  'Thus, 
if  a  king  came  to  tbe  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  wbote  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1  st  month  of  the  3d 
year,  we  mieht  hftW  dates  in  his  Isl,  Sd,  and 
3d  yrs.,  altliougli  he  governed  for  no  more 
than  13  or  U  months.  —  ii.  Historical 
CHRONOLOor.  —  The  bislorical  part  of  He- 
brew chronology  is  not  less  difficnlt  tban  the 
(echnical.  TIui  information  in  tbe  Bible  is  in- 
deed direct  mther  than  infbrentiaJ,  allJiongb 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter 
kind,  but  Uie  present  stale  of  the  numbers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible. The  frequent  occnrrence  of  round  num- 
bers is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for  ol- 
thoni;h,  when  we  have  no  other  evidence,  it 
manifestly  precludes  our  arriving  at  positive 
accuracy,  the  variation  of  a  few  years  is  not  to 
be  balanced  against  great  differences  apparently 
not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as  those  of  the 
primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX,,  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  —  BMical  Data.  —  It 
will  be  best  to  examine  the  biblical  information 
under  the  main  periods  into  which  it  may  be 
separated,  beginning  witti  the  earliest.  A. 
first  Period,  &om  Adam  to  Ahram's  departure 
*om  Haran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
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Bible  for  tbe  chronology  of  this  interval  ancok 

Srised  in  two  genealogiod  litis  in  Geoeais,  tbe 
rstfrom  Adam  to  Noah  and  hit  Miu  (Oen.  t.  S 
adfiH,),«a<X  thesecond&om8lMmtoAbtun(xL 
10-9G),  and  in  certain  paatagM  in  tbe  tante 
bookJviL  6  U.Tiii.  1 8,  ix.  S8,  M.  xi.  Stiu. 
4).  Tbe  Hasoretic  Hebrew  text,  ibe  LXX., 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  grcMly  diSfer,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  fbUowii^  laUe: — 


The  dots  indicate  numbers  agreeing  with  tbe 
LXX.  The  number  of  generations  in  tb« 
LXX.  is  one  In  excess  of  the  Ueb.  and  Sam. 
on  account  of  tbe  "  Second  Cainan,"  whom  the 


sign,  not  Kcident,  as  is  evident  from  tbe  yeaia 
before  the  Inrth  of  a  son  and  the  residnea  agre*- 
ing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all  caiet  in  ibo 
•niediluviui  generations,  the  excepttOBs,  tare 
one,  being  tppuentl;  tbe  result  of  neceasitjr 
that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  dale  of  tlte 
Flood.  We  have  no  dew  to  the  dale  or  datea 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  tbe 
LXX.  fbrm  to  the  First  century  of  the  Chria- 
dan  era,  if  not  higher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the 
Fourth  century:  if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as 
old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a  higher 
antiquity  than  what  is  known  as  to  the  Heb. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  Qncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  coiuecturcd  that  the  Jem 
shortened  the  chronology  in  order  that  an  an- 
cient prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should  come 
in  ihe  sixth  millenary  of  the  worid's  age  might 
not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  adveat  of 
oar  Lord.  The  i«Bson  may  be  sufficient  In 
itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufDcicnt  evi- 
dence. Tbe  diflertni  proportions  of  (he  gen- 
erations and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 
been  asserted  to  affbnl  an  ailment  in  &Tor  of 
the  former.  But  a  stronger  it  fbnnd  in  tha 
long  period  required  from  the  Flood  to  tbe 

■r.! ! ujj  jjjg  establishment  of  kingdoms. 

[  U>  probability  of  accuracy  arising 
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from  the  Mate  of  the  text,  tho  Heb.  certainly 
hat  the  adTsntase.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprang  from  the 
other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier 
than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  antedilnrian  generations  woold  hare  been 
afaortennl  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postdunvian  would  hare 
been  lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is 
olrrioasly  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  yean  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier 
generations,  Uio  operation  was  not  carried  on 
with  the  later.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  preler  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the  Deluge, 
ana,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably  of 
the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge 
also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three 
venions,  and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  ob- 
tained. In  the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations, 
that  of  MethuseUh  is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  for- 
mer seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  true  number, 
stnco  the  latter  would  make  this  patriarch,  if 
the  sabseqnent  generations  be  correct,  to  sur- 
Tive  the  Flood  14  years.  In  the  postdiluvian 
nombers  of  the  LXX.  we  must  reject  the 
Second  Cainan.  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's 
geoeration  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as 
mocB  consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and 
as  also  found  in  tho  Sam.  In  the  case  of 
Terafiy  we  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  oy  a  copyist,  and 
take  the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam.«-It  has  been 
geoerally  supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took 
place  in  the  nays  of  PelAe,  on  account  of  what 
la  aaid  in  Gen.  x.  25.  The  event,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  happened  at  Peleff's  birth,  ra- 
ther than,  as  some  nave  supposed,  at  a  later 
time  in  his  life.  We  should  tnerefore  consider 
(he  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the  numbers 
arroffjling  to  the  three  aources :«• 
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B.  Seeond  Period,  fVom  Abram's  departure 
Skmo  Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of 
this  period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years 
fiom  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  gjvine  of 
the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  neld 
to  be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The 
same  number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.  xii.  40, 
41.  A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same 
fnr**^'  form  in  both  Testaments,  and  there- 
fore especially  satisfoctoiy  as  to  its  textual  ac- 
caiacy,  is  the  dirine  declaration  to  Abraham 
oC  the  fotora  history  of  his  children  :  —  "  Know 
oC  a  anietr  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  kuid  ftaat  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years ;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
aerre,  wOl  I  indgft :  and  afterward  shau  they 
eoaae  oot  with  S^eat  sabstance  "  YGen.  xv.  13, 
14 ;  eomp.  Acta  vii.  6,  7).  The  mur  hundred 
yean  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppret- 
aioii  without  a  denial  of  the  historical  cnarac- 
ler  of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can  only 
he  soppoaed  to  mean  the  dme  firom  this  decla- 


ration to  the  Exodus.  This  reading,  whieh  in 
the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight  change 
in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible 
aocordini;  to  the  principles  of  Shemitic  gram- 
mar, and  mi^ht  be  used  in  Arabic.  We  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to 
the  longevity  of  Abrahun  and  certain  of  his 
descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission. 
The  narrative  affords  the  following  data,  which 
we  place  under  two  periods  —  1.  that  froir 
Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt,  and  2.  tl^  fiiom  Jacob's  entering  i^gypt 
to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abnim  on  leaving  Haran..    75  yrs. 

at  Isaac's  birth     ..  100 

Age  iif  Isaac  at  «Faeob*8  birtli       . .    00 
Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  E^Qrpt . .  190 

216  or  21ft  ym. 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egjrpt      . .    . .    dr.  46 

ReBidueof  hislife..    ....    UsT 

Oppression  alter  the  death  of  Jaoob'S 

sons  (Ex.  i.  6, 7,  seqq.) 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 60 

in 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year     ....  30 

Residue  of  his  life 71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

161 

These  data  make  np  about  387  or  388  yean,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition, 
since  it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation 
died  before  the  oppression  commenced,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  had  begun  some  time  bcibre 
the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtiun 
cannot  be  far  different  from  430  years,  a  period 
for  the  whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus 
be  held  to  confirm.  —  C.  Third  Period,  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple. — There  is  but  one  pawi^  firom 
whicn  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of 
the  Temple  is  dated,  in  the  480th  (Heb.)  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  tho 
4th  yr.  2d  m.  of  Solomon's,  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1). 
Subtracting  from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three 
yrs.  of  Solomon  and  the  40  of  David,  we  ob- 
tain (480-43  s)  437  or  (440-43  »)  397  yrs. 
These  results  we  have  first  to  compare  with  the 
detached  numbers.    These  are  as  follows:  — 

A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses,  40  yrs. 

B.  Leadershipof  Joshua,  7 +x  yrs.  C.  Inter- 
val between  cToshna's  death  ana  the  First  Scr- 
ritude,  X  yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rale  of  Judges 
until  Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20  t  jr  yrs.  F. 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  G.  David's  reign,  40  )T8. 
H.  Solomon's  reign  to  foundation  of  Temple, 
3  yrs.  Sum,  8x  -f-  580  yrs.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  approximativcly  the  length  of  the  three 
wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodns 
was  20  or  20 -t-'  yrs*  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and 
at  his  death,  110:  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110-20-40«=)  50  vrs. 
AfVer  Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elaers 
who  overlived  him,  then  a  period  of  disobe- 
dience and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  yrs.,  de- 
liverance by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas,  the 
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nephew  of  Calel>,  and  rest  for  40  yn.  until 
OtDuiers  death.    The   duration   of  Joshua's 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's 
rule,  when  he  was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  con- 
quered the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.    If  we  sup- 
pose that  Caleb  set  out  to  conquer  his  lot  about 
7  years  after  its  apportionment,  then  Joshua's 
rule  would  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.    The  interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude 
is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.    He  was 
already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  oonquered  his 
lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Meso- 
potamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.     Supposing  Othniel 
to  have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out, 
and  110  yrs.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain 
for  the  in  terval  in  question.    The  rule  of  Joshua 
may  be  therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about 
13  yrs.,  and  the  subsequent  interval  to  the  First 
Ser^'itude   about  32  yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs. 
These  numbers  cannot  be  considered  exact; 
but  they  can  hardly  be  fiur  wrong,  more  espe- 
(rially    the    sum.     The   residue   of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  fh>m  Eli's  death 
until  the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh 
can  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.     Sam- 
uel must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of 
Eli's  death,  and  he  died  very  near  the  dose  of 
Saul's  reign  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).    If  he 
were  10  yrs.  old  at  the  former  date,  and  judged 
for  20  yrs.  after  the  victonr  at  Mizpeh,  he  would 
have  been  near  90  vrs.  old  ( 10  ? + 20 + 20  ? -H  38  ? ) 
at  his  death,  which  appeiurs  to  have  been  a  long 
period  of  life  at  that  tmie.    If  we  thus  suppose 
the  three  uncertain   intervals,  the  residue  of 
Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to  the 
First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6, 
32,  and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period 
will  be  (580-»-58  =)  638  yrs.  — D.  Fourth  Pe- 
riod, from  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
to  its  Destruction.  —  The  dates  of  this  period 
are  more  accurately  given  and  can  be  more 
easiljr  ascertained.    It  is  true  that  if  all  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  com- 
pared it  will  be  found  that  some  small  and 
great  inconsistencies  necessitate  certain  changes 
of  the  numbers.    The  greater  difficulties,  and 
some  of  the  smaller,  cannot  be  resolved  without 
the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  altered 
bv  copvists.    We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the 
history,  than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  num- 
ber.   Two  interregnums  have  however  been 
supposed,  one  of  1 1  vrs.  between  Jeroboam  II. 
and  Zachariah,  and  the  other,  of  9  yrs.  between 
Pekah  and  Hoshca.    We  prefer  in  both  cases 
to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are 
conjectured.    With  the  exception  of  these  two 
interregnums,  we  would  accept  the  computa- 
tion of  the  interval  we  are  now  considering 
^iven  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.    It  must 
be  added,  that  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  there  given  b.c.  588,  must  be  corrected 
to  586.    The  whole  period  may  therefore  be 
held  to  be  of  about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undi- 


vided kingdom  120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  about   388   yrs.,  and    that   of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  —  E.  Fifth 
Penod,  from  the   Destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple  to  the   Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the' length 
of  this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the 
return  to  Palestine.    The  decree  of  Cyrus  lead- 
ing to  that  event  was  made  in  the  1st  year 
of  his  reign,  doubtless  at  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1), 
B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the 
Jews  at  once  returned.    Two  numbers,  held  bv 
some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considered. 
One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the 
tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the 
East  genendly  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  years'  cap- 
tivity (xxix.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Dan.  ix. 
2).    The  commencement  of  the  former  period 
is  plainlv  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
4tn  of  Jehoiakim  ( Jer.  xxv.  1 ),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2), 
and  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxr.  29),  and 
the  conclusion,  the  fiedl  of  Babylon  (ver.  26). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  period  as  this,  since  it  was  to 
terminate  with  Uie  return  of  the  captives  (Jer 
xxix.  10).    This  period  we  consider  to  be  of 
48 -hx  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jcrn- 
salem,  probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
years. — Princwal  Syatenu  of  Biblical  ChronaUtg^, 
—  Upon  the  aata  we  have  considered  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have 
been  rounded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Long 
System,  the  Short,  and  the  Rabbinical.    There 
is  a  fourth,  which,  although  an  offshoot  in  part 
of  the  last,  can  scarcely  to  termed  Biblical,  in- 
asmuch as  it  depends  for  the  most  part  upon 
theories,  not  only  independent  of,  but  repugn 
nant  to  the  Bible :  this  last  is  at  present  peculiar 
to  Baron  Bunsen.    The  principal  advocates  of 
the  Long  Chronology  are  Jackson,  Hales,  and 
Des -Vignoles.    They  take  the  LXX.  for  the 
patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt  the  long  in- 
terval from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.    Of  the  Short  Chronologr 
Ussher  may  be  considered  as  the  most  able  ad- 
vocate.   He  folloMTS  the  Heb.  in  the  patriarchal 
fmerations,  and  takes  the  480  yrs.  fh>m  the 
xodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple.   The  Rabbinical  Chronology  accepts  the 
Diblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitraiT 
corrections.    For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  ft 
has  been  virtually  accepted  by  Bansen,  Lepaios, 
and  Lord  A.  Hervey. 
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The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronolo- 
gers,  besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be 
noticed.    In  the  post-dilurian  period  Hales 
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jects  the  Second  Cainan,  and  reckons  Terah's 
age  at  Abram't  birth  130  instead  of  70  years ; 
Jackson  accepts  the  Second  Cainan,  and  does 
not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ;  Us- 
■ber  and  Petavios  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while 
the  htter  does  not.  The  period  of  the  kings^ 
from  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is 
▼eiy  DMrir  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavins :  Iiaks  length- 
ens it  by  supposing  an  interrwanm  of  11  yrs. 
afber  the  deadi  of  Amaziah ;  Bnnsen  shortens 
it  bj  radudne  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55 
to 45  jn.'—PnbabU  Determmatumof  IhUt  and 
latervaU. — Harinff  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical 
datSy  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what  we 
beliere  to  m  the  most  satisfiictorjr  scheme  of 
chroRolo^,  derived  from  a  companson  of  these 
with  foreisn  data.  —  1.  DateoftheDatructiont^ 
Sdomm'BTemple. — The  Temple  was  destroyed 
in  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th 
month  c^  tne  Jewish  year  (Jer.  Hi.  12,  13; 
2  K.  xxT.  8, 9).  In  Ptolemy's  Canon  this  year 
ii  cairent  in  the  proleptic  Julian  year,  b.c.  586, 
and  the  5th  month  may  be  considered  as  about 
eqoal  to  Augnstof  that  year.  —  S.  Synchnmhmof 
fmak  amtFharaoh  iVecAo.— The  death  of  Jo- 
siah  can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  eridence 
to  have  takenplaoe  in  the  22d  year  before  that 
in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  that  Is,  in 
the  Jewbh  year  ftom  the  spring  of  b.o.  608  to 
the  spring  of  607.  Necho  s  1st  year  is  proved 
by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been  most  probably 
the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.c.  609-8,  but 
posabT^  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in  oopos- 
ing  which  Josiah  fell  cannot  be  reasonably  oated 
earlier  than  Necho's  2d  year,  b.c.  609-8  or 
606-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earli- 
er date  of  the  dmtmction  of  the  Temple  than 
Bx.  586  can  be  leoonciled  with  the  chronoloey 
of  Necho's  reiffo.  We  have  thus  b.g.  608-7  for 
the  last  year  of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his 
aoceHion,  the  former  date  &Iling  within  the 
time  indicated  by  the  chronolo^  of  Necho's 
Rign.^>3.  Sfiieknmitm  ^  Hadaah  and  Tirho' 
m.— Tirhak&h  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous 
deetniction  of  his  army  in  the  14th  vear  of 
Hesfkiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved  from  the 
Apis^sblelB  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
mgn  over  Egrpt  was  the  vague  year  current 
ia  B.C.  689.  ^he  Uth  vear  of  Heiekiah,  ao- 
eoidiiiff  to  the  received  cnronology,  is  b.c.  713, 
■ad,  if  we  correct  it  2  yrs.  on  account  of  the 
lowviog  of  the  date  of  the  destmetion  of  the 
Temple,  b.c.  711.  If  we  hold  that  the  expedi- 
tkm  dated  in  Hesekiah's  Uth  year  was  difier- 
ent  (tmh  thmt  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  AasyriMt  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  UUier  event  before  b.c.  695.  There  is, 
therdbie,  a  pruni^cte  disorepamrr  of  at  least 
(  yn.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
hiitoiy  has  aflbrded  Dr.  Hincks  what  we  be- 
Ueve  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he 
observes,  is  not  explicitlv  termed  Pharaoh  or 
king  of  Egypt  in  toe  Bible,  but  king  of  Cush 
w  Ethiopia,  ftom  which  it  might  m  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  in- 
rasMMi  Im  had  not  asanmed  the  crown  of  Egypt. 
We  hold,  therefore^  as  most  probable,  that,  at 
the  tine  Of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition. 


Tirhakah  whs  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with 
the  kine  or  kings  of  E^^pt. — 4.  SmdurmisM 
of  Reh3)oam  and  6^Af«Adc.  —  The  Biolical  evi- 
dence for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows :  Re- 
hoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
about  249  VTB.  before  the  aooession  of  Hezekiah, 
and  therefore  b.c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of 
Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  com- 
putation, B.C.  969.  He  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his 
expedition  a^nst  Rchoboam.  An  inscription 
at  the  quames  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  re- 
cords the  cutting  of  stone  in  tne  22d  year  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  for  constructions  in 
the  chief  temi>le  of  Thebes,  where  we  now  find 
a  record  of  his  conquest  of  Judah.  On  these 
grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shi- 
shak B.C.  cir.  990.  —  5.  ExoduM, — Arguments 
founded  on  independent  evidence  afford  Uie 
best  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  most  prob- 
able computation  from  Biblical  evidence  or  the 
date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
calendar  with  the  Egjrptian  has  led  the  writer  to 
the  following  result : — The  civil  commencement 
of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new-moon  near- 
est to  the  autumnsl  equinox ;  and  at  the  approxi- 
mative date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  b^  toe  long 
reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about 
the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  He- 
brew year,  as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactly  coincided  in  their  commence- 
ments. It  mav  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  uie  oppression  had 
made  use  of  the  vague  year  as  the  common 
vear  of  the  country,  which  indeed  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  ^ireumstance  that  they 
had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14 ;  Ex.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations  of 
which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  troi>ical  necessary,  of  the  kind 
either  restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  current  vague 
^ear  was  fixed  under  Moses.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
the  Uth  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full- 
moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vfgne  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal 
equinox.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  computa- 
tion that  a  full-moon  fell  on  the  Uth  day  of 
Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21st,  in  the 
year  b.c.  1652.  A  fhll-moon  would  not  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  in- 
terval than  25  yrs.  bdore  or  after  this  date, 
while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new-moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox,  could  not 
recur  in  less  than  1,500  vague  years  (Ene.  Brit, 
8th  ed.  art.  "  Egypt,"  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  yrs.  earlier  than  Hales's,  and 
the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  b.c.  cir.  1010,  would  be 
about  642  yrs.,  or  4  yrs.  in  excess  of  that 
previously  obtained  from  the  numerical  state- 
mente  in  the  Bible.  We  therefore  take  b.c. 
1652  as  the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exo- 
dus. —  6.  Daie  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430 
Years  of  Sojourn, — We  hold  the  430  years  of 
Sojourn  to  have  commenced  when  Abraham 
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entorod  Palestine,  and  that  the  interval  was  of 
430  complete  yean,  or  a  little  more,  commen- 
cing about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  b.c. 
2082,  or  nearer  the  beginning  of  that  proleptic 
Julian  year. ^^ 7.  UaU  of  the  DUpenum,^^ 
Taking  the  LXX.  numbers  as  most  probable, 
^e  Didpenion  must  be  placed  b.o.  cir.  2698, 
or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction  of  the  age 
of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir.  2758.  — 
8.  DaU  of  the  Flood. -^The  Flood,  as  ending 
about  401  yrs.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg, 
would  be  placed  B.C.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The 
year  preceding,  or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly 
occupied  by  the  catastrophe.  It  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  Noachian  colonists  to  have 
begun  to  spread  about  three  centuries  alter  the 
Flood.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  independ- 
ent historical  evidence  points  to  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  middle  or  the  28th  century  b.c. 
as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  al- 
though the  chronolo^v  of  Egypt  reaches  to 
about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatlv  fall  short  of  the 
same  antimiity. — 9.  £kUe  of  the  Creation  of 
Adam,  —  The  numbers  g^ven  by  the  LXX.  for 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  place  the 
creation  of  Adam  2,262  jnrs.  before  tne  end  of 
the  Flood,  or  b.c.  cir.  5361  or  5421. 

Cliryaolite»  one  of  the  precious  stones  in 
the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  It  has  been  already  stated  [BbrylI 
that  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is  identical 
with  the  modem  Oriental  topaa,  the  tanhieh  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Chrysoprase  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20. 
Mr.  King  {Antique  Genu,  p.  59,  note)  says  that 
the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  an- 
tique Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bits 
orlapis-laKuli:  it  is  not  improbable  therefore 
that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Chubf  the  name  of  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez. 
XXX.  5),  and  probably  of  Northern  Africa,  of 
of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some 
have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  Afi-ican  places.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Ueb.  text  corrupt  in  this 
word.  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read 
Ntdf  for  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "the 
people  the  Noobeh."  Far  better,  on  the  score 
of  probabilitv,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig 
proposes,  Luu.  The  Lubim  might  well  occur 
among  the  peoples  sufierin^  in  the  fall  of  Egypt. 
In  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  we  prefer  tne 
reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text. 

Chun,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  called  Berothai 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  Chun  is  believed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption (1  Chr.  xviii.  8).     [Bbrothah.] 

Churohu  (I.)  The  derivation  of  the  word 
Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  fit>m  the  Greek  icvfuoKov,  But  the  deri- 
vation has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  was 
probably  connected  with  ikiVA;,  the  Latin  cincus, 
citxmius,  the  Greek  kvkXoc,  and  possibly  also 
with  the  Welsh  cglch,  ofl,  cynchle,  or  oosr.  —  II. 
The  word  iKKhiaia  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
kKKokdv,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation 
it  originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by 
the  magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This 
is  the  ordinary  classical  sense  of  the  wora.    But 


It  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  uistitu 
tion  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now 
lost  its  primary  signification,  and  was  either 
used  generally  for  any  meetine  (Acts  xix.  32), 
or  more  particularly  it  denoted  (1 )  the  reiigioDs 
assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut  iv.  10,  xviii.  16) ; 
(2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congr^ation  of  the 
israelitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Heb.  ii.  12 ;  P«. 
xxii.  22 ;  Dent  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation. The  chief  difference  between  the  wordr 
**  ecclesia  "  and  **  church  "  would  probably  con- 
sist in  this,  that  "  ecclesia  "  inimarily  signified 
the  Christian  bodv,  and  secondarily  the  place 
of  assembly,  while  the  first  signification  of 
"  church  "  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which 
imparted  its  name  to  the  bodv  of  wonshippers. 
—  III.  The  Church  a»  dacribea  in  the  GoepJis.  — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice ;  each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I 
build  mv  Church ;  *'  xviii.  17,  *'  Tell  it  nnio  the 
Church  ).  In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  as  "  the  kinedom  of  God  "  by  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke.  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John, 
never  use  the  expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven." 
St  John  once  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of 
God"(iii.3).  St  Matthew  oocasionalfy  speaks 
of  **  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31, 43), 
and  sometimes  simply  of  "the  kingdom"  (iv. 
23,  xiii.  19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  2S, 
it  is  "  the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom."  In  xx.  21, 
thy  kingdom,"  t.«.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gos- 
1  of  St  Matthew  the  Church  is  spoken  of  no 
ess  than  thirty-six  times  as  "the  kingdom." 
Other  descriptions  or  titles  are  hardly  found  in 
the  Evangelists.  It  is  Christ's  household  f  Matt 
x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the  world  (v.  13, 
15),  Christ's  fiock  (Biatt  xxvi.  31 ;  John  x.  1), 
its  members  are  the  branches  growing  on  Christ 
the  Vine  (John  xv.) ;  but  the  genend  description 
of  it,  not  metaphorically^  but  directly,  is,  that  it 
is  a  kingdom  (Matt  xvi.  19).  From  the  Gos- 
pel, then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  to 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which 
was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church 
and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction 
(Matt  xxi.  43).  —  IV.  The  Church  as  dncrHKd 
in  the  Acts  cand  tn  the  EpisUee-^ilM  Origin,  Naiwn, 
ConstitutHm,  and  Groioth,  —  From  the  Gospels 
we  learn  little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  be  established.  It  was 
in  the  great  forty  days  which  intervened  between 
the  ReiBurrection  and  the  Ascension  that  our 
Lord  explained  specifically  to  His  Apostles 
"the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Chnreh.  — 
/If  Origin,  —  The  removal  of  Christ  ftom  the 
earth  had  left  His  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohoion, 
except  the  memory  of  the  Bfasfeer  whom  they 
had  lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  ii\|nnctions 
to  unity  and  love,  together  with  the  oocasiottal 
glimpses  of  His  presence  which  were  vouchsafed 
them.  They  continued  together,  meeting  for 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for  Christ'* 
promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  num- 
oered  in  all  some  140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven, 
the  foithful  women,  the  I^ord  's  mother,  His  l»«th 
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ren,  and  1  SOdisciples.  They  had  faith  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  work  before  them  which  they 
were  aboat  to  be  called  to  perform ;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they  fiUed  up  the 
number  of  the  Twelre  by  the  appointment  of 
>Iatthias  "  to  be  a  tme  witnesa  "  with  the  eleven 
"  of  the  Resurrection."  The  Day  of  Pentecost 
U  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from 
the  Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples, 
combined  them  once  more  into  a  whole — com- 
bined |hem  as  they  never  had  before  been 
combined,  by  an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of 
cohesion,  fiefore  thi^  had  been  individual  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  now  they  became  His  mystical 
bodv,  animated  by  His  Spirit.  — Its  Nature.  — 
"  Then  they  that  eladly  received  his  word  were 
bapdaod . . .  and  tney  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  feUowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  "  (Acts  U.  41 ). 
Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essential 
conditions  of  Church  Communion.  They  are 
(1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the  part  of 
die  recipient  repentance  and  faith ;  (2)  Apostolic 
Doctrine;  (.3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apostles; 
(4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
Every  requisite  for  church-membership  is  here 
enamerated  not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but 
for  future  ages.  St.  Luke's  treatise  being  his- 
torical, not  dogmatical,  he  does  not  directly 
enter  further  into  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Charch.  The  community  of  goods,  which  he 
describes  as  being  nniverml  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infimt  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  spe- 
dally  declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4), 
not  a  neoessaiy  duty  of  Chnstians  as  such 
(comp.  Acts  ix.  36, 39,  xi.  29).  From  the  illus- 
tntioQS  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  we 
have  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Church.  The  passage  which  is  most 
illostrative  of  our  subject  in  the  Epistles  is 
Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of  Headship,  "one 
Lord;"  J[2)  unity  of  belief,  "one  faith;"  (3) 
unity  of  Sacraments, "  one  baptism ; "  (^)  anity 
of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  nope  of  your  call- 
PS;  (5)  unity  of  love,  "  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace; "  (6)  unity  of  organiza- 
tion, "one  body."  The  Church,  then,  at  this 
period,  was  a  body  of  baptized  men  and  women 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  in  the 
revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united  by 
hiring  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  tte 
MUM  spiritual  invisible  Head.  —  What  was  the 
CouiitMtitm  of  thit  bodyf — On  the  evening  of 
the  Dav  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140  members 
ofwhicn  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles,  (2) 
prerioos  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  At  this  time 
the  Charch  was  not  only  moraUy  but  actually 
one  ooagregation.  Soon,  however,  its  numbers 
gitw  so  considerably  that  it  was  a  physical  im- 
pottibility  that  all  its  members  should  come  to- 
gether in  one  spot.  It  became,  therefore,  an 
•ggregafte  of  congregations,  though  without 
lonng  its  eNential  nnit^.  The  Apostles,  who 
had  been  cloaest  to  the  £«ord  Jesus  m  his  life  on 
canh  would  doubtless  have  formed  the  centres 
of  the  several  congregations.  Thus  the  Church 
continued  for  apparently  some  seven  years,  but 
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at  the  end  of  that  time  "  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples was  "  so  greatly  "  multiplied  "  (Acts  vi.  1 ) 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  found  themselves,  to 
be  too  few  to  carry  out  these  works  unaided. 
They  thereupon  for  the  first  time  exercised  tl^ 
powers  of  mission  intrusted  to  them  (John  xx; 
21 ),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on  ue  Seven 
who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to  fulfil 
the  secular  task  of  distriouting  the  common 
stock.  It  is  M  question  which  caiwot  be  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  ofilce  of  these 
Seven  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  deacons 
elsewhere  found.  We  incline  to  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of  the 
Deacons.  From  this  time  therefore,  or  from 
about  this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — 

(1)  the  Apostles ;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangel- 
ists ;  (3)  tne  multitude  of  the  faithful.  *  We  Mar 
of  no  other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven 
years  after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We 
find  that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem officers  named  Presbyters  ^xi.  30)  who,  were 
tho  assistants  of  James,  we  chief  administrator 
of  that  Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of 
their  first  appointment  are  not  recounted.  Ns 
doubt  they  were  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Deacons  were  appointed.  The  name  of 
Presbyter  or  Elder  immies  that  the  men  selected 
were  of  mature  age.  ay  the  year  44,  therefore, 
there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem — ( 1 )  the 
Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the  whole 
IxMv  in  theirown  hands ;  (2)  Presbyters  invested 
by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  conducting 
public  worship  in  each  conm^tion ;  (3}  Do^ 
cons  or  Evangelists  similany  invested  with  Uie 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  aistributine  the  common  goods 
amone  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by 
St  Paul,  the  only  difference  being  that  those 
who  were  called  Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore 
indiflferently  the  name  of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7)  or  of  Presbyters 
(1  Tim.  V.  17;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another  order  of 
the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  remained  unmolested  during 
the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippain  the  year  44, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowled^^  head 
\>f  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consmeration 
of  Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  19,  Gal.  ii.  2,  9,  12, 
Acts  xxi.  18,  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
point  Whatever  his  pre-eminence  was,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating 
It  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  or 
Jerusalem  was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline 
Churches.  Timothy  and  Titus  nad  probably 
no  distinctive  title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Epistles  addressed  to  them  without  seeinr 
that  tliey  had  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests  (1  Tim.  iii., 
v.  17, 19;  Tit  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to 
superintend  the  Churches  that  they  had  founded, 
the  Church-officers  consisted  of —  ( 1 )  Apostles ; 

(2)  Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evan- 
gelists. When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give 
personal  superintendence,  they  delegated  that 
power  which  they  had  in  common  to  one  of 
themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whoB 
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the/  liad  oonfldeiioe,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete. 
As  the  Apoetles  died  off,  these  Apostolic  Del- 
egates necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  centorj,  when  St.  John  was  the  onlj 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have 
bcea  established  in  evenr  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of 
Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
These  superintendents  appear  to  be  addressed 
by  St.  Joiin  under  the  name  of  Angels.  With 
St  John's  death  the  Apostolic  College  was  ez- 
tinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Ddogates  or 
Ai^^els  were  loft  to  fill  their  places  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  witli 
authority  only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  dis- 
tricts. In  the  next  century  we  find  that  these 
officer*  bore  the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those 
who  in  die  first  century  were  called  indifibrently 
Plesbyten  or  Bishops  had  now  only  the  tide 
of  Prosbyters.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
th^  title  bishop  was  (jpradually  dropped  by  ^e 
second  order  or  the  ministry,  and  applied  spe- 
cificallv  to  those  who  reprofented  what  James, 
Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
W.— &  External  G/mcKA.  ^  The  3,000  souls 
that  were  added  to  tlie  Apostles  and  to  the  120 
brethren  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased 
d^tily  by  now  converts  ( Acts  ii.  47,  v.  1 4 ) .  These 
converts  were  without  excep'don  Jews  residing 
in  Jerusalem,  whodier  speakinjf  Greek  or  He- 
brew (vi.  1 ).  After  seven  or  eight  years  a  stop 
was  made  outwards.  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
Evangelist,  preached  Christ  to  the  Samaritans, 
and  fluimitted  them  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 
The  first  purely  Gendle  convert  that  we  hear  of 
by  name  is  Sergins  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are 
told  that  the  companions  of  Cornelius  were 
Gentiles,  and  by  their  baptism  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  asency  of 
St  Peter,  approved  by  the  Aposdes  and  Jewish 
Church  (xL  18),  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, by  the  agency  of  St  Paul.  This  great 
event  took  place  ainer  the  peace  caused  by 
CaliguU's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
curred A.D.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year 
before  the  famine,  in  die  time  of  Claudius,  a.d. 
44  (xi.  S6»  29).  Galilee  had  already  been 
evangelized  as  well  as  Judasa  and  Samaria, 
though  the  special  affent  in  die  work  is  not 
dechued  (ix.  31).  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  so  fiur  as  we  know  it,  is 
identical  with  the  history  of  St  Paul.  In  his 
three  journeys  he  carried  Christianity  through 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  —  Its 
fwiher  Growth. — Three  great  impulses  enlarged 
the  borders  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that 
which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 
Bv  this  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  to 
Cnrist  The  second  impulse  gadiered  within 
the  Church  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.  The 
third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slavonian  nations. 
The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted  to  the  fourth 
century — the  secona  to  the  ninth  century — 
the  third  (beginning  before  the  second  had 
ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. — 
V.  AueratumM  in  Us  Constitution.  —  We  have 
that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (I)  in 


the  Aposdes ;  (2)  in  the  Aposdes  and  the  Dt^ 
cons ;  (3)  in  the  Aposdes,  the  Presbvters,  and 
the  Deacons ;  (4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates, 
the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  in  those 
who  succeeded  the  Apostolic  Delesates,  the 
Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons.  And  to  these 
snccessorB  of  the  Apo|Stolic  Delegates  came  to 
be  appropriated  the  titie  of  Bishop,  which  was 
origmally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  second  oenturv  and  theocc- 
forwards.  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's 
Vicegerents,  and  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
Aposdes.  They  retained  in  their  own  hands 
authority  over  presbyters  and  the  function  of 
ordination,  but  widi  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals,  whether  their  see  was  at  Rome  or 
at  Eugnbium.  Within  this  equal  collqpe  of 
bishops  diere  soon  arose  diflmnoe  of  rank, 
though  not  of  order.  Below  the  dty-bishope 
there  spranff  op  *  cl*s*  of  country-bishops 
(chorepiscopi).  Their  position  was  ambiguous, 
and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to  decay, 
and  gradually  died  out  Above  t&  city-bisliops 
there  were,  m  the  second  oentnn  apparently. 
Metropolitans ;  and  in  the  third,  ratnarchs  or 
Exarcns.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief 
bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  a  province.  The  authority  of  thu 
patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still  laxser 
division  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called  a 
diocese.  The  churches  were  independent  self- 
ruled  wholes.  The  only  authority  which  thcj 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their 
separate  action  was  that  of  an  CEcumenlcal 
Council  composed  of  dele^tes  fh>m  each.  It 
was  by  John  of  Constantino^  that  the  first 
overt  attempt  at  erecting  a  PapAl  Monarchy 
was  made ;  and  by  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome, 
in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly 
denounced.  From  this  time  the  federal  char- 
acter of  die  constitution  cf  the  Church  was 
ovenhrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly 
despotic,  and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocraticid  government  was  and  is  main- 
tained, the  still-cherished  title  of  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch  indicates  that  it  is  weakness  which 
has  prevented  Constantinople  fix>m  erecting  at 
least  an  Eastern  if  she  could  not  a  Universal 
Monarchy.  In  the  sixteendi  centuiy  a  further 
change  or  constitution  occurred.  A  great  pan 
of  Europe  revolted  fix>m  the  Western  despotism. 
The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden  returned 
to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form  of 
government  afVcr  the  model  of  the  first  cen- 
turies. In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  Presby- 
terian, or  still  less  defined,  form  was  adopted, 
while  Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet 
remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all  pecu- 
liarities of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and  bj 
depressing  die  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  of 
the  Church  over  which  she  had  swav  into  a 
jealous  centralized  absolutism. — VI.  Definitions 
of  the  Chwrch.  —  The  Greek  Church  pves  the 
followinf^ :  "  The  Church  is  a  divinely  instituted 
communitv  of  men,  united  by  the  orthodox  faith, 
the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments."    The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "  the 
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ccmaufy  oi  Christians  knit  together  bj  the 
proression  of  the  ttame  faith  and  the  comma- 
nion  of  the  mune  Sacraments,  under  the  sov- 
enunent  of  kwful  pastors,  and  especially  of  the 
Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar  of  Christ 
npoQ  etrtL"  The  Choieh  of  England,  "a 
roQgnffation  of  fiuthlul  men  in  which  the  pore 
«ofd  o?  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments 
be  daly  nunistered  according  to  Christ's  or- 
dinance in  all  those  thinffs  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  The  Lutheran  Church, 
"  s  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the  Qospel 
U  ngbuy  taoght  and  the  Sacraments  right- 
]j  sdminlstered."  The  Conlessio  Helvetica, 
**  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or  col- 
lected out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
stints."  TheConfe8sioSaxonica,"aoongTe^ 
tioa  of  men  embracing  the  Qospel  of  uhnst, 
and  rightljr  using  the  Saoraments."  The  Con- 
lessio Bdgica,  "  a  true  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly of  all  fiuthful  Christians  who  look  for  the 
Whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ 
abne,  as  being  washed  by  His  blood,  and  sanc- 
tified and  sealed  by  His  Spirit."  These  defini- 
tions show  the  difficulty  in  which  the  different 
iKctiona  of  tho  divided  Church  find  themselves 
in  fiwning  a  definition  which  will  at  once  ac- 
cord with  tho  statements  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  worid.  We  must  not  expect  to  see 
the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture  actuaUy  existing 
in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  be  ibuncl, 
thus  Defect,  either  in  the  collected  fragments 
of  Cnristendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fraenents;  though  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  those  nagments  more  than  another  may  ap- 
proach the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal. — 
ViL  TV  Faiih  and  Aitn^uies  of  the  CAwvA.— 
The  Nioene  Creed  is  the  especial  and  authori- 
tatife  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith.  We 
htTo  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed  in 
that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Ajyostles  — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  local  Creed  of  Home,  which  was  the  chief 
Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
Ariaa  errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athnasius.  The  catribute$  of  the  Church  are 
drawn  ftom  the  expressions  of  the  deeds.  The 
Church  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
Apostolic  Its  Unity  consists  in  haringone 
ob^  of  worahip  (Eph.  iv.  6),  one  Head 
(Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom.  xii.  5),  one 
Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (lb.  13),  hope 
(ib.  13),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same  sacra- 
ments (ib.  X.  17),  discipline,  and  worship 
(Acts  iL  42).  Its  Holiness  depends  on  its 
Head  and  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace  which  it 
oftrs,  and  the  holiness  that  it  &mands  of  its 
nembers  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catholicity  con- 
uMs  in  its  being  composed  of  many  national 
Charches,  not  oonfinea  as  the  Jewish  Church 
to  one  coontnr  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  in  its  enduring 
to  the  end  or  time  (Bfatt.  xxviii.  20) ;  in  its 
teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its  dis- 
posal aU  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
"»  Apoatt^ici^  in  beini^  built  on  the  foundation 
^tht  Apoatlea  (Eph.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in 
tbeir  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42). 

Cluiidl'aa*Bi8hat]ia'un«  the  king  of  Me- 
sopotamia wrho  oppressed  Israel  during  eight 


years  in  the  generation  immediaa^ly  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  domin- 
ion was  probably  the  region  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Khabour,  Chushan-Rishatha- 
im's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  years  by 
OUmiel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  lii.  10),  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as  an 
aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  about  b.o.  1270,  would  naturally  re- 
duce Uie  bordering  nations  to  insignificance. 

Chu^Bi,  a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vU.  18, 
as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur. 

Chu%a  (properly  ChU8a8)i  the  house- 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Cio^oar.    [Jordan.] 

Cili^'oiay  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in  the 
W.,  Lycaonia  and  CappMulocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  £.  Lofty  mountain  chains  sepa- 
rate it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus 
fix>m  Syria,  and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia. 
The  western  portion  of  the  province  is  inter- 
sected with  tho  ridges  of  Antitaurus,  and  was 
denominated  Tracluea,  roaghf  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Pedias,  the  leod  district  in  the  E.  The 
connection  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
firom  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographicalposition  the 
high  road  between  Svria  ana  the  West ;  it  was 
also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it 
was  visited  b^  him,  fintljr»  aoon  after  his  con- 
version (Oal.  1.  21  ;  Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Sjria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus 
by  the  Pyle  Ciliciss  into  Lycaonia  (Acts 
XV.  41). 

Cinnamoily  a  well-known  aromatic  sub- 
stance, the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum, 
called  KontndoH^oaihah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  which  Moses 
was  commanded  to  prepare  —  in  Prov.  vii.  17 
as'  a  perftime  for  the  bed — and  in  Cant.  iv.  14 
as  one  of  the  plants  of  the  garden  which  is  the 
image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev.  xviii.  13  it  is 
enumerated  among  the  merchandise  of  the 
great  BiU>yIon.  It  was  imported  into  Judaoa 
by  t^e  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is 
now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c., 
but  chiefiv,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  C^vlon.  Sir  E.  Tennent  believes  that 
It  first  reached  India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by 
way  of  Persia  fix>m  China,  and  that  at  a  later 
period  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic  coast  sup« 
planted  the  cinnamon  of  the  Far  East. 

Cin^'nerothy  AU,  a  district  named  with  the 
"  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern  places 
as  having  been  laid  waste  bv  Benhadad  (1  K. 
XV.  20).  It  was  possibly  t&e  small  enclosed 
district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  **  the  plain  of 
Grennesareth." 

Cira'ma.  The  people  of  Cirama  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon 
(1  Esdr.  V.  20).    Ap. 

Ciroumoision  was  peculiarly,  though  not 
exclusively,  a  Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  up- 
on Abraham,  the  father  of  the  nation,  by  God 
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at  the  iQ«titation,  anil  u  the  token,  of  the  Cot- 
cnanl,  which  aasniul  to  him  and  hu  descend- 
■Dld  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  {Uen.  icvii.). 
It  waa  tbos  maile  a  necessary  conditioa  of 
Jewish  nationBlity.  Ereiy  male  child  was  to 
be  cirenmciMd  when  eight  dajs  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  dtzath.  If  the  eighth  day 
were  a  Sabbach,  the  rite  was  not  poKtpoaed 
(John  vii.  £S,  33j.  Slaves,  whether  hume-bom 
or  purchased,  wera  circnracised  (^Gen.  xvii.  12, 
13) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become 
Jewish  citizcni.  The  operation,  which  wtu  per- 
fonned  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv.  25  ; 
Josh.  T.  8),  was  a  painful  one,  at  least  to  grown 
persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ;  Josh.  v.  8).  It  seems 
to  have  been  caBtomary  to  name  a  child  when 
it  was  circumcised  (Lnke  i.  59).  The  use  of 
circumcision  by  other  nations  iKsides  the  Jews 
is  CO  be  gathered  almost  endrcly  from  aouires 
extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
Ibund  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  ;  and  among  some  natioas, 
as,  (or  instance,  the  Abyss inians,  Nubians, 
modem  Egyptians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar 
custom  is  said  to  be  practised  by  both  sexes. 
The  biblical  notice  of  the  rile  describes  it  as 
distinctively  Jewish;  so  that  in  the  N.  T. 
"  the  drcnmcision  "  {i  irfp(Hi{u^)  and  "  the  nn- 
circnmcision "  (i  iKpofivaTia)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonymes  for  the  Jews  ajtd  the  Gen- 
tiles. Circnmcision  certainly  belonged  to  the 
Jews  as  it  did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of 
its  divine  institution,  of  the  religious  privileges 
which  weie  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  reg- 
ulations which  enforced  its  observance.  More- 
over, the  0.  T.  history  incidentally  discloses 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  Uic  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  uncir- 
cnmcised.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst 
one  large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the 
circnmcision  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  35).  Jo- 
sephua  relates  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  af- 
ter ^e  thirteenth  year,  because  IshmacI,  the 
fbnnder  of  their  nation,  was  circumcised  at  that 
Though  Mohammed  did   not  enjoin 
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n  of  his  o 


.„  ;  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the 
Jews.  The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised 
person  to  hij  natural  condition  by  a  surgical 
operation  was  sometimes  undergone.  Some  of 
the  Jews  in  the  lime  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  heathen 
around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  (■yv/nvutov) 
at  Jcmsalcm ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  known 
to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in  the 
games,  they  "  made  themselves  nncircumcised  " 
(1  Hace.  I.  IS).  Against  having  recourse  to 
this  practice,  from  an  excessive  anti-Juduslic 
tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  vii.  I8J.  The  attitude  which  Chris- 
tianity, at  its  introduction,  assumed  towards 
circumcision,  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so 
hr  as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvadon,  or 
its  possession  of  any  religions  or  moral  worth, 
were  concerned  (Acts  xv.;  Gal.  v.  2).  The 
AbyBsinian  Christians  still  practise  circumcis- 
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ion  as  a  national  cnstom.  An  ethical  ideals 
attached  to  cirenmcision  even  in  the  O.  T.  (Ei, 
vi.  12,30;  Jer.  vi.  10;  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ),  because 
circamcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see  b. 
lii.  I). 

CIS,  Acts  xiu.  SI.     (KiBK,  1.] 

Ci'sai,  Esth.  si    2.     (Kisa,  2.] 

Cistern,  a  receptacle  for  water,  cither  con- 
daclcd  (n>ta  an  external  spring,  or  procecdinj; 
(htm  rain-fall.  The  dryiiess  of  the  summer 
months  between  May  ana  September,  in  Syria, 
and  the  scarcity  of  springs  in  manT  parts  of 
the  country,  make  it  neccssaiy  to  collect  in  res- 
ervoirs and  cisterns  the  lain-water,  of  which 
abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period. 
The  larger  sort  of  public  Janks  o 


Both  biilehs  and  cisterns  are 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Falestine.  On  the  long  forgotten  way  fimm 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  "  broken  aslems  "  of  higb 
antiqoity  are  found  at  r^:idar  intervals.  Jem- 
salem,  described  by  Strabo  as  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood,  depends  mainly 
for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  every 
private  house  possesses  one  or  mon,  excavatul 
tn  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built  The 
cisterns  have  nsnally  a  ronnd  opening  at  the 
Cop,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonewon  above 
and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the 
backet  (Eccl.  xii.  6),  so  chat  they  have  exter- 
nally much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinal^  well 
The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the 

and  with  care  re 
summer  and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  or 
the  larger  houses  and  public  boildings  are  cnp- 
plied.  Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  nsed  a« 
prisons  and  places  of  confinemcni.  Joseph  w.i* 
cast  into  a"pit"  (Gen.  ixKvii.  22),  and  hi< 
"dungeon"  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name 
(xii.  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miir 
though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicanii 
by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxiiii. 
6). 

Citliem  (I  Mace.  iv.  54),  amusical  instm- 
menl,  resembling  a  guitar,  most  probably  of 
Greek  origin,  employed  by  the    Chaldnan^!, 
and  introdnced  hj  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine 
on  their  return  thither  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.     With 
respect  to  the  shape  of  tlie 
j  Cithern  or  Citharm  mentioned 

'  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 

of  the  learned  is  divided  :  ac- 
cording to  some  il  lesembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A. 
others  repreeent  it  as  ■  half- 
j  moon,  and  others  aptin  like 

I  the  modem  guitar.     In  many 

J  Elastem  countries  it  is  still  in 

Clthm.  "^  "'*''  ''^^S*'  '"^"g  in 

nnmber  Irom  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  KeaOar,  the  traveller 
Niebahr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate  or  dish, 
with  a  hole  beneath,  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  admnL  In  Mendelssobn't 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  KaotiiiT  or  Kalknt 
is  described  by  the  acrompanying  flgnrc.      Ap. 
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CitieB.     1 .  *Ar,  and  also  '/r.    2.  Kiryaih ; 
|irobably  the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but 
wldom  osed  in  prose  as  a  general  name  for 
town.    The  classification  of  the  hnman  race 
into  dwellers  in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers 
(Gen.  IT.  20,  22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
etymological  sense  of  both  words,  as  places  of 
secarity  against  an  onemv,  distinguisned  from 
the  unwiuled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  more  easU  v  overcome  by  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert.    The  earliest  notice 
in  Scripture  of  city-buUdin^  is  of  Enoch  by 
Cain,  in  the  Und  of  his  exile  (Gen.  iv.  17). 
After  the  confusion  of  tons^ues,  the  descend- 
ants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel,  Erech,  Accad. 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  Asshur, 
a  brmnch  from  the  same  stock,  built  Nineveh, 
Kehoboth-bv-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen,  the 
last  being  '^a  great  city."    A  subseouent  pas- 
■aee  mentions  Sidon,  Ghua,  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the 
i*anaanites,  bat  without  implying  for  them  an- 
riqutty  equal  to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest 
(Gen.  z.  10-12,  19,  xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).     The 
earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
U  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22) ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damas- 
Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built  seven 
before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  ele- 
ments of  a  date  for  its  foundation  (Num.  xiii. 
:SS).     Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there 
were  cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num. 
xiii.  22),  and  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn 
there,  were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying 
the  "  treasure  cities  **  of  Pithom  and  Raamses 
(  Bz.  L  11 ).    Keanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  ^wn 
io  power  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities," 
which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly  rebuilt 
or  fortified  afVer  the  conquest.    But  from  some 
of  these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a 
Late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  cap- 
tmed  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  9). 
Fiona  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwell- 
ing and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.    David  enlanred  Jerusalem,  and  Solo- 
mon, besides  embeilishinff  his  capitid,  also  built 
or  rebnilt  Tadmor  (Paunyra),   Goer,  Beth- 
horoii.  Haaor,  and  Mcgjddo,  besides  store-cities 
(S  Smb.  T.  7,9,10;  lK.ix.  15-18;  2Chr.Tiii. 
4»).     Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social 
habitation  may  be  classed  nnder  three  heads : 
—  1.  citiea;  2.  towns  with  citadels  or  towers 
for  leaort  and  defence;  3.  nnwalled  villages. 
The  citiea  may  be  assnmed  to  have  been  in  al- 
moat  all  eases  "fenced  cities."    But  aionnd 
the  city,  eqMcia]ly  in  peaceable  times,  lay  nn- 
ili  ifeiiwi  anbnrbs  (I  Car.  vi.  57;  Num.  xxxv. 
1^ ;  Jbah.  xxL),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the 
<itr  extended.    The  city  thus  became  the  cita- 
del, while  the  population  overflowed  into  the 
snbaxba  (I  Haoc  xL  61 ).    The  absence  of  walls, 
A^  iadirating  secnritv  in  peaceable  times,  is  tl- 
ittstnted  br  the  prophet  Zechariah  (U.  4 ;  1  K. 
W.  25).     Aooormng  to  Eastern  custom,  specUd 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies 
of  the  state.     Governors  for 
snmmnding  districts  were  im- 
pointed  by  David  and  by  ^lomon  (I  K.  iv.  7, 
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ix.  19 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi. 
3  ;  1  Mace.  x.  39).  To  this  practice  our  Lonl 
alludes  in  his  parable  of  the  pounds.  In  many 
Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied  by  gar- 
dens, and  thus  the  size  of  the  citv  is  greatly 
increased.  The  vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and 
of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for. 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers, 
to  pass  each  other,  thous^h  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide 
enough  for  chariots  to  pass  (Nah.  ii.  4).  The 
open  spaces  near  the  gates  of  towns  were  in 
ancient  times,  as  thev  are  still,  used  as  places 
of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts  by 
kings  and  jud^,  and  of  eeneral  resort  by  citi- 
zens (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  Sfatt.  vi.  5; 
Luke  xiii.  26,  &c.).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punish- 
ment (Jer.  XX.  2 ;  Am.  v.  10). 

Cities  of  Befllge.  Six  Levitkral  cities 
specially  chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary 
homicide  until  released  from  banishment  by  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6, 13, 15 ; 
Josh.  XX.  2,  7,  9).  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedksh,  in  Naphtali  (1 
Chr.  vi.  76).  2.  Shechbm,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1). 
3.  Hebron,  in  Judah  (Josh.  xx:.  13;  2  Sam. 
V.  5 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  55,  xxix.  27 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  10).  4. 
On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bezer,  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut  iv.  43 ; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36 ;  1  Mace.  v.  26).  5.  Ra- 
MOTH-GiLEAD,  in  the  tribe  f»f  Gad  (Deut.  iv. 
43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  S).  6.  Golan,  in 
Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut 
iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  71 1.  Maimon- 
ides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge- 
cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  me 
homicide  gratuitously.  The  directions  respect- 
ing the  renige-citics  present  some  difficulties  in 
interpretation.  The  Levitical  cities  were  to 
have  a  space  of  1,000  cubits  (about  583  yards) 
beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2,000  cubits  are  ordered 
to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,51.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  tne  2,000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1,000  as  "fields  of 
the  suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 
2,000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to  the  reftige- 
cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities  had  only 
1,000  cubits  for  suburb. 

Cit^ixns,  1  Maoc.  viii.  5.    [Chittim.] 

Citiaenship.  The  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  usages 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  originally  acquired  in  varions 
ways,  as  oy  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28),  b^  mili* 
tary  services,  by  favor,  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's 
children  (Acts  xxii.  28).  Among  the  privi- 
leges  attached  to  citizenship,  we  may  note  that 
a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprisoned  with- 
out a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29h  still  less  be 
scoumd  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic«  m  Verr,  v.  63, 66). 
Another  privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was 
the  appeal  from  a  provincial  tribunal  to  the 
emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 

Citron.    [Apple  Tree.) 
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Clauda  (Acts  xxvii.  16).  A  small  island 
nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Ph<enics.  It 
is  still  called  CiaudaneMf  or  Gaudoneaif  by  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzo.  The  ship  which  conveyed  St.  Paul  was 
seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  passing  Cape 
Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Havens  to 
Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm  came 
doAvn  from  the  island  (v.  14),  and  there  was 
daii<^r  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the 
African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she 
was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (V.  16).  The  gale  came  from  the  N.  E.,  or 
E.  N.  E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would 
be  smooth  water. 

Clau'dia,  a  Christian  woman  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus.  There 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia  was  a 
British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidubnus, 
an  ally  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  his 
imperial  patron,  Tiberius  Claudius.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  become  the  wife  of  Pudens,  who 
IS  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 

Clau'diUB,  fourth  Roman  emperor,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Nero 
Dnisus,  was  bom  in  Lyons  Aug.  1 ,  B.C.  9  or 
10,  and  lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day 
of  his  bein^  called  to  the  throne,  January  24, 
A.D.  41.  He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme 
power  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Herod 
Agrippa  the  First  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vorable harvests,  and  one  such  occurred  in  Pal- 
estine and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-30)  under  the 
procurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tioerius  Alex- 
ander, which  perhaps  lasted  some  vears.  Clau- 
dius was  induced,  by  a  tumult  or  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (cf.  Acts 
xviii.  2).  Toe  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain. 
After  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero,  Oct  13,  a.d.  54. 

Clau'diiu  Lys^ias.    [Ltsias.] 

Clay.  As  the  sediment  of  water  remaining 
in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used  frequently 
in  O.  T.  (Is.  Ivii.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Ps.  xviu. 
42),  and  m  N.  T.  John  ix.  6),  a  mixture  of 
sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  sense  of  potters  clay  (Is.  xli.  25).  The 
wonl  most  commonly  used  for  **  potters  clay  " 
is  Mmer  (Ex.  i.  14 ;  Job  iv.  19 ;  Is.  xxix.  16; 
Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.).  The  pxBX  seat  of  the  po^ 
tery  of  the  present  day  m  Palestine  is  Gaza, 
where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blqe  clay  so 
frequently  met  with.  Another  use  of  clay  was 
for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine  jars  in 
Egypt  were  sometimes  scaled  with  clay ;  mum- 
my pits  were  scaled  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  dav  are  still  found  adhering  to 
the  stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may 
have  been  thns  sealed  (Matt  xxvii.  66),  as  also 
the  earthern  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of 
Jeremiah's  purchase  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  The  seal 
used  for  public  documents  was  rolled  on  the 
moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then  placed  in 
the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  sealing 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of 
mjdpractice  is  still  common  in  the  East 

Cflem^ent  (Phil.  iv.  S),  a  fellow-laborer  of 
8t  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi.    It  was  gen- 
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erally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebratea. 
Cle'^opaSy  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  were 
ing  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
Luke  xxiv.  18).  It  is  a  question  whether  thi:: 
Cleopas  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas)  or  Alpheas  in  John 
xix.  25.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt 
their  identity. 

Cleopalrra.  1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy" 
(Esth.  XI.  1)  was  probably  the  erand-danghter 
of  Antiochus,  ana  wiffe  of  Ptol.  VT.  Philome- 
tor.— 2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to 
Alexander  Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and 
afterwards  given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius 
Nicator  when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  12). 
During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia, 
Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes.  She  afterwards  murdered  Sdencus, 
her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius;  and  at  length 
was  herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught 
which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second  son  An- 
tiochus Vni.    Ap. 

Clotmng.    [I)re88.] 

Cloud.  The  shelter  given,  and  refresh- 
ment of  rain  promised,  hj  clouds,  eive  them 
their  peculiar  prominence  m  Oriental  imagery, 
and  the  individual  cloud  in  an  ordinarily  cloud- 
less rcffion  becomes  well  defined  and  is  dwelt 
upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare  land- 
scape. When  a  doud  appears,  rain  is  ordina- 
rily apprehended,  and  thus  the  "doud  without 
ram  *'  oeoomes  a  proverb  fbr  the  man  of  prom- 
ise without  performance  (Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Is. 
xviii.  4,  XXV.  5  ;  Jnde  12 ;  comp.  Prov.  zxv. 
14).  The  clond  is  a  figure  of  transitoriness 
(Job  XXX.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever 
intercepts  divine  fiivor  or  human  supplication 
(Lam.  11.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  it  is  the  one  amongst  ma- 
terial things  which  suggests  most  easily  spirit- 
ual being.  Hence  it  is  the  recognised  macnine- 
ly  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are  in- 
droduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ;  E2z.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  7).  A 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and 
rested  on  the  Mercy  8Mt  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  49; 
1  K.  viii.  10,  11 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ;  Es.xliu.  4)  and 
was  by  later  writers  named  Shechinah. 

Cloudy  Pillar  of.  This  was  the  active 
form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betokening 
God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host,  or  to 
inquire  and  visit  offences,  as  the  luminous  doud 
of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  clond,  which  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence 
God  is  said  to  have  **  come  down  in  the  paiar  " 
(Num.  xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  pre- 
ceded the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  arit 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  Ac. ; 
Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  34). 

Cni'dUS  is  mentioned  in  1  Maoc.  xr.  SS,  as 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  oontained  JevHah 
residents  in  the  2d  century  B.C.,  and  in  Acts 
xxvii.  7  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed  by  8t 
Paul  afler  leaving  Myra,  and  befbre  running 
under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  citr  ofgreat 
consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme's,  w.  of 
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the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  promontory 
now  called  Cmms  Crio,  which  projects  between 
the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts  xxi.  1 ). 
All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  great  magnificencel 

Ck>aL  In  A.  vT  this  word  represents  no 
less  than  fiye  difierent  Heb.  worcis.  1.  The 
firet  and  most  frequently  used  IsgaeheUth,  a  liye 
cn&ber,  burning  fuel,  as  distinsuished  from 
pecAdm  (Piut.  xxvi.  21).  In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9, 
13,  "  cods  of  fire  "  are  put  metaphorically  for 
the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God  (Ps.  xviii. 

3,  12,  13,  C3dL  10).  In  Prov.  xxt.  22  we  have 
tbe  proTerbial  expression,  "Thou  shait  heap 
coab  of  fire  npon  his  head/'  which  has  been 
adopted  by  St.  Paol  in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the  burning 
shame  andconfrision  which  men  mnst  feel  when 
their  eril  is  requitt^  by  good. — 2.  Pechdm, 
In  ProT.  xxTi.  21,  this  word  clearly  signifies 
Jmd  not  jfef  lighied.  The  fuel  meantin  the  above 
passages  is  probably  charcoal,  and  not  coal  in 
oar  sense  or  the  word. — 3.  Rdmpk,  or  Ritspah. 
In  tbe  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal 
(1  K.  xiz.  6)  the  word  is  used  to  describe  the 
mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz.  on  a 
ho€  sttme,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  JRitmdh 
in  Is.  Ti.  6,  properljT  means  "  a  hot  stone.   — 

4.  RgAqtk  in  Hab.  iii.  5  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
**  handas  ooals,"  and  in  the  margin  *'  burning 
diseases.^  The  fbrmer  meaning  is  supiported 
by  Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Dent,  xxxii.  24. 
—  5.  SJMidr,  Lam.  iv.  8,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  tlwir  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the 
mmrg.  "daner  than  blackness." 

Ooat.    |Db£88.]     . 

Cook.  There  appears  to  be  no  mention  of 
donMstic  ponltxy  in  the  O.  T.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  refbrence  to  St. 
Fester's  denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in 
the  word  "cock-crowing"  (fifatt  xxvi.  34; 
JCark  ziv.  30,  xiii.  35,  Ibc.).  We  know  that 
tbe  domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romanr  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  O.  T.  of  ibetn  birds,  and  no 
i^:iiies  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
neats,  we  aie  inclined  to  think  that  they  came 
into  Jndsea  with  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well 
kaoum,  prised  these  birds  both  as  articles  of 
food  and  Ibreock-fiehting. 

Cookatrioe.    [Adder.] 

OooklajlHeb.  btmhah)  occurs  only  in  Job 
zxxL  40.  Celsius  has  argued  in  fiivor  of  the 
aconite,  the  AoMuiwm  Naj^Om,  which  however 
is  qaite  a  mountain — never  a  field — plant 
Bmt  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ioMh 
denotes  any  bad  weeds  or  fhiit,  and  may  in  Job 
signify  bad  or  smutted  barley.  Or  it  may  mean 
HMBe  of  the  useless  grasses  which  have  some- 
what tbe  tt>pearanee  of  barley,  such  as  Hardeum 

COAle-^pyT'Jay  "the  hoOemf  Syria,"  was 
fstrictly  speaking)  the  name  given  bv  the 
Uieeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  tne  re- 
■artraWe  valley  or  hollow  (socAia)  which  inter- 
isnes  between  Libanns  and  Anti-Lihanns, 
acreiehing  from  lat  380  20"  to  340  40",  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  "  The  view 
of  tint  great  valley  is  chiefljr  remarkable  as 
hek^  taeaelbf  tQ  the  ae  what  ii  ii  am  mapt — the 
'  hoAm '  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of 


Syria."  The  term  Coele-Svria  was  alsonsed 
in  a  much  wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  innabited 
tract  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Libanus  rang<d,  be- 
tween it  and  the  desert,  in  which  stood  the 
great  city  of  Damascus;  and  then  it  was  fur> 
ther  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Persea,  to  Idunuaa 
and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  only  distinet 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of 
country,  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain, 
is  prolMibly  that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  in- 
hauitants  of  the  plain  of  Aven"  {BikaA-AoeH} 
are  Uireatened  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Da- 
mascus. Bikath  denotes  exactly  such  a  plain 
as  Coele-Syria.  In  the  Apochiyphal  Books 
there  is  fiisquent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a 
somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  Syria  (1  £sd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29, 
vii.  1,  viii.  67 ;  1  Mace  x.  69;  2  Maoc.  iii.  5,  8, 
iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  1 1 ).  In  all  these  cases  the  word 
is  given  in  A.*  V.  as  Cblobtria. 

CofTer  (ArQaz)^  a  movable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  fl  Sain.  vi.  8,  11^  15j. 
This  word  is  found  nownere  else. 

Coffin.    [Burial.] 

Cola,  a  place  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  posi- 
tion or  real  name  of  which  has  not  Men  ascer- 
tained. 

CoI-ho''86h|  ft  man  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  15;  xi.  6'). 

Coli'us,  1  li^sdr.  ix.  23.    [Kblaiar.]    Ap. 

Collar.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  m  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  EAR-Riiioa, 

CoUem,  the.  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said 
in  the  A.  Y.  that  Hnldah  the  prophetess  "dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  eoQwe  (Heb.  mukmA)*'  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  '^in  the  second  part" 
The  same  part  of  the  dt^  is  undonbtealy  al- 
luded to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the  second  "). 
Keil's  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one, 
that  the  aiialjie&  was  the  "  lower  city,"  built  on 
the  hill  Akra. 

Colonyy  ft  designfttlcm  of  Philippi,  in  Acts 
xvi.  12.  After  the  Mttle  of  Aetium,  Ansustus 
assigned  to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy 
which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and 
transported  many  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 
to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  ana  other  cities.  In 
this  way  Philippi  was  made  a  BoAiaff  toVmj 
with  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  and  accordh^ly  we 
find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia"  both  in  inscri|h 
tions  and  npon  the  coins  of  Augustus.  '    - 

ColOS'se  (more  properiv  OoIOfl^MB).  A 
city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Miean- 
der,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  theXycus. 
Hierapolis  and  I^iodicsBa  were  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  I,  iv.  13, 15, 1<S ;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colosss  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose  in  importance.  Itwas  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  Ephiesus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be 
to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23, 
xix.  1).  The  most  competent  commentators, 
however,  agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  H.  1  proves 
that  St  Paul  had  never  been  there  when  the 
Epistle  was  written.  That  the  Apostle  hoped 
to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivcnred  from  tiU 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philem.  22 
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(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimus  were  dwellers  in  Colossn.  So  also 
were  Archippas  and  Epaphras.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  the  first  to  determihe  the  actual  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  modem  village  of  Chona$. 

ColossiaxuL  the  Epistfe  to  the»  was 

written  by  the  AposUe  St.  Paul  dnring  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  ap- 
parently in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4) 
when  tne  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  more  severe  character  which  seems 
to  be  reflected  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27),  and  which  not  im- 
probably succeeded  the  death  of  Burrus  in  a.i>. 
62,  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 
This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city 
of  ColosssB,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tych- 
icus,  whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to 
them  |ch.  iv.  7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sns  (en.  vi.  21),  to  inquire  into  their  state  and 
to  administer  exhortation  and  comfort.  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
information  St.  Paul  had  received  from  Epa- 
phras (ch.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23)  and  from  Onesi- 
rous,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  na- 
tives of  Colossse,  and  tne  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of 
the  venr  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not 
merely,  as  in  the  cane  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians, to  exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that 
to  the  EphQsians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features 
of  the  church  of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but 
is  especially  designed  to  warn  the  Colossians 
against  a  spirit  of  somi-Judaistic  and  semi-Ori- 
ental philoBO^hy  which  was  corrupting  the  sinif 
plicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
11^  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of 
CErist  With  r^rd  to  its  aenuinenen  and  au- 
thenticity, it  is  satisfoctory  to  oe  able  to  say  with 
distinctness  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt. 
The  external  testimonies  are  explicit,  and  the 
internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  bal- 
ance of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of 
the  rolative  pronoun,  participial  anacolutha, 
unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  A  few  spe- 
cial points  demMid  (W>m  ns  a  brief  notice.  —  1 . 
The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  dur- 
ing the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  CsBsarea 
(Acts  xxi.  S7-xxvi.  32),  ix.  between  Pentecost 
A.D.  58  and  the  autumn  of  a.d.  60,  has  been 
recently  advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability, 
and  stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by 
Meyer,  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  But 
to  ^  no  further  than  the  present  epistle,  the 
notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  in  ch.  iv. 
3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  historically  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  at 
CsBsarea.  The  permission  of^  Felix  (Acts 
xxiv.  23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  de- 
p^ree  of  liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel.  — 
2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  diflwently. 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  de- 
serve any  serious  consideration ;  (a)  that  these 
erroneous  teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism,  or  of  some  forms  of  Occidental  philoso- 


phy ;  (6)  that  they  leaned  to  Essene  doctrine 
and  practices  {  {c)  that  they  advocated  tliat  ad- 
mixture of  Chnstianity,  Judaism,  and  Oriental 
philosophy  which  afterwards  became  consolidat- 
ed into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a)  has  but  lit- 
tle in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat  vague  term 
"philosophy"  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however,  it 
seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philoso- 
phy ;  (6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  for  as  the 
usaees  alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both 
with  the  exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  lo- 
calities of  Essene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contra- 
rv  is  in  accordance  with  Uie  Gentile  nature  of 
the  church  of  Colosse  (ch.  i.  21 ),  with  its  very 
locality  —  speculative  and  superatitions  Phry- 
gia — and  with  that  tendency  to  associate  Jn- 
daical  observances  (ch.  ii.  10)  with  more  purely 
theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18),  which 
became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  developed 
Gnosticism.  —  3.  The  striking  similarity  be- 
tween many  portions  of  this  epistle  and  of  that 
to  the  Ephesians  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  studied  sim- 
ilarity, and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  respect 
to  composition.  The  similarity  may  reasona- 
bly be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ; 
(2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of 
Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one 
another,  there  would  be  many  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, and  many  social  relations,  that  would  call 
forth  and  need  precisely  the  same  language  of 
warning  and  exhortation.  The  priority  in 
compositon  must  remain  a  matter  for  a  reason- 
able difference  of  opinion.  To  us  the  shorter 
and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed  Epistle  to 
the  uolossians  seems  to  have  been  fint  written, 
and  to  have  suggested  the  more  comprehensiye, 
more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing,  epis- 
tle to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

Colors.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  firat  including  those  applied  to  the 
description  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those 
artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed  in 
dyeing  or  painting. — I.  The  natural  colon 
notic^  in  the  Bible  are  white,  black,  red,  yel- 
low, and  men.  Of  these  yeflow  is  very  seldom 
noticed ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade 
of  green,  for  the  same  term  grtaatk  is  applied 
to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to  the  leprous  spot 
(Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably  the^c/en  or 
ydUfw  hue  of  the  leprous  nair  (I^v.  xiii.  30-32) 
difibred  litde  from  the  greenish  spot  on  the  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is  frequently  no- 
ticed, but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  oocun  will  show  that  the  reference  is 
seldom  to  color.  The  only  fundamental  color 
of  which  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a 
clear  conception  was  red ;  and  even  this  is  not 
very  often  noticed.  They  had  therefore  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  colore,  and  we  auinot 
but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such 
passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical truth  must  fail.  The  highest  devel- 
opment of  color  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to*  white  as  its  representative.  This  feel- 
ing appeara  both  in  tne  more  numerous  alio* 
sions  to  it  than  to  any  other  color — in  the 
I  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  dlscrimhiated 
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the  dudei  from  a  paU,  dull  tint  (Ler.  xiii.  21 
a.'),  np  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  (Ez.  riii. 
2 ;  Osn.  zii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by 
which  thej  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of 
it  Next  to  white,  block,  or  rather  dctrk,  holds 
the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  oppo- 
site, bat  also  as  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades 
of  it,  including  the  broum  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of 
earlj  dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the 
bride  U  likened  (Cant  vi.  10),  as  well  as  the 
iarid  hue  produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel 
ii.  2)^- and  the  darlmess  of  blackness  itself 
(Lam.  It.  8).  As  before,  we  have  various 
hei^faning  images.  Red  was  also  a  color  of 
which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  oonoeption; 
this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
i-oantries  and  peoples  with  which  Uiey  were 
familiar.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  tho 
tvioiis  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors.  — 
1.  Whitb.  The  most  common  term  is  libdn, 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen. 
xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  1. 18), 
bones  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (EccL  ix.  8) ;  and 
a  cognate  word  expresses  the  color  of  the  moon 
(Is.  xxiv.  S3).  TVocft,  daazling  white.  Is  applied 
to  the  complexion  (Cant  v.  10) ;  cAttroar,  a 
term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow  (Dan.  vil.  9  only), 
and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22) ; 
A,  to  the  hair  alone.  Another  class  of  terms 
Arises  from  the  textures  of  a  naturally  white 
eolor.  These  were  without  doubt  primarily 
applied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  color 
is  also  prominent,  particnlariy  in  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xzri  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6).  White  was  symbolical  of  innocence,  of 
joy,  and  of  victory. — 2.  Black.  Tho  shades 
of  this  color  are  expressed  in  the  terms  thdeltdr, 
wplied  to  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  31 ;  Cant  v.  1 1 ) ; 
loe  oomj^exion  (Cant  i.  5),  particularly  when 
afteted  with  disease  (Job  xxx.  30);  horses 
(Zech.  vL  2,  6) :  ck&m,  Ut  woonhed  (A.  V. 
"brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheep; 
the  word  expresses  the  color  produced  by  in- 
flanoe  of  tlw  sun's  rays :  kddcar,  ULiobe  mrty, 
spphed  te  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow 
or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourners'  robes  ( Jer. 
TiiL  21,  xtv.  2)  ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  K.  xvui.  45) ; 
night  (Mks.  iii.  6;  Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  U.  10,  uL 
15) ;  a  tmbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kbobon), 
particalariy  when  rendered  so  bv  melted  snow 
(Job  vt  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to 
white,  it  symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6; 
Rev.  vL  5).  -p-a.  Ru>.  Addm  is  applied  to  blood 
|2  K.  iiL  22);  a  ewment  sprinkled  with  blood 
lis.  IziiL  2) ;  A  Eeiier  (Num.  xix.  2) ;  pottage 
«ade  of  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  30) ;  a  horse  (Zedi. 
<-  8,  vt  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiiL  31) ;  the  com- 
piexkm  (Qen.  xxv.  25;  Cant  v.  10;  Lam.  iv. 
7).  Adamdam,  reddiak,  is  uiplied  to  a  leprous 
•pot  (Lev.  xui.  19 ;  xiv.  37).  SMk,  Ut  fxe- 
cdarwi,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  ( A.  V .  "  spee- 
ded;" Zech.  L  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine 
bearhtg  a  purple  pwpe  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8).  This 
eolor  was  symbohcal  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2 ; 
Bev.  vi  4,  xU.  '^j.  -^  IL  Abtificial  Cou>r8. 
The  art  of  extracting  dyes,  and  of  applving 
them  to  WMMia  textures,  appears  to  have  been 


known  nt  n  very  early  period.  We  read  ot 
scarlet  thread  at  tho  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(€ren.  xxxviil.  28) ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  I).  There  Is 
however  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews 
themselves  were  at  that  period  acquainted  with 
the  art  They  were  prooably  indebted  both  to 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Phcenicians ;  to  the  lat> 
ter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode 
of  applying  them.  The  purple  dyes  which 
they  cniefly  used  were  extracted  bpr  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  and  in  certain  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  espeoially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
The  dyes  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark 
(the  Utter  being  the  ^'blue"  of  the  A.  V.), 
and  crimson  {aaarlet,  A.  V.) :  vermilion  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period. —  1.  Purplb  {Ar* 
ffawan;  Chaldaic  form,  Argioandj  Dau.  v.  7, 
16).  This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tion of  a  species  of  shell-fish,  the  Murex  tnm' 
culm  of  Linnsous,  which  was  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  difilcult 
to  state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under 
the  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was, 
we  know,  applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only 
to  all  colon  extracted  nrom  the  sheU-fish,  but 
even  to  other  brilliant  colors.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Ibe  Latin  purpureus.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  tint  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  defined  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  purple  proper,  and  the  other  purple 
dye  J  A.  V.  "  blue  '),  which  wasproduoed  from 
anotner  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  fonncr 
hod  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  purple 
color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viiU  26),  and 
bv  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious. 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  w^althv  and  lux- 
urious (Jer.  X.  9;  Es.  xxvii.  7;  Luke  xvi.  19; 
Bev.  xvii.  4,  xviil.  16).— 2.  Blub  {tecHdh), 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell- 
fish found  on  tne  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called 
by  modem  naturalists  Helix  lanihim:  The  tint 
is  best  explained  by  the  statements  ot'Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and  Philo  that  it  waa  emblem, 
atic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  nut 
the  light  blue  of  our  northern  climate,  but  the 
deep  dark  hue^  of  the  eastern  sky.  The  A.  V. 
has  rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6 
(margin)  as  violet.  This  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.— 3.  Scablbt  (Cbimsoh, 
Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30).  The  terms  by  which 
this  color  is  expressed  In  Hebrew  vary;  some> 
times  ekdfd  simply  is  used,  as  in  Gen.  xxrviii. 
28-30 ;  sometimes  tola*ath  thanS,  as  in  Ex.  xxv. 
4 ;  and  sometimes  tola'ath  simply,  as  in  Is.  1. 
18.  The  word  carma  (A.  V.  '* crimson,''  2 
Chr.  it  7, 14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  probs^  from  Armenia,  to  erpress  th 
same  color.  The  first  of  these  terms  expresses 
the  brimancf  of  the  color ;  the  second  the  worm, 
or  grub,  wnence  the  dye  was  procuted.  The 
dye  was  produced  from  an  insect,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cochineal,  which  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  tho 
insect  is  hermez  (whence  arinuon) :  the  Linnasan 
name  is  Coccue  ilicis.  The  tint  produced  was 
crinuon  rather  than  scarlet  The  only  natural 
object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the 
lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread 
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( Cant  ir.  3) .  The  three  colon  above  described, 
purple,  blue,  and  scarlet,  together  with  white, 
were  employed  in  the  textures  used  for  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  and  for  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  priests. — 4.  ysoMiLiON  (shdshar). 
This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintines, 
either  for  drawing  fibres  of  idols  on  the  walls 
of  temples  (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the 
idols  themselves  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  and  beams  of  houses  (Jcr.  xxii. 
14).  Vermilion  was  a  favorite  color  among 
the  Assvrians,  as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculp- 
tures of^^Nimroud  and  Khorsabad. 

Commerce.  From  the  time  that  men  be- 
ffan  to  live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must 
have  been  carried  on  to  supply  the  town-dwdl- 
ers  with  necessaries,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ternational trade  must  have  existed  and  afiectcd 
to  some  extent  oven  the  pastoral  nomad  races, 
for  we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in 
cattle,  but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22, 53). 
Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, ^jrpt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  promi- 
nent position,  though  her  external  traoe  was 
carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by 
foreigners,  chiefly  of  the  nomad  races.  It  was 
an  Idimaelite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which 
carried  Joseph  into  Egypt  From  Egypt  it  is 
likely  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  m  times 
of  ^neral  ^scarcity,  com  would  be  exported, 
which  waa  paid  for  by  the  non-exporting  na- 
tions in  silver,  which  was  always  weighed  (Gen. 
adi.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii.  11,  12,  21).  In- 
tercourse with  Tyre  docs  not  appear  to  have 
taken  place  till  a  later  period.  At  the  same 
period  It  ii  dear  tliot  trade  waa  carried  on  be- 
tween Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities,  and  also 
that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  common 
among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races  (Num. 
zxxi.  50 ;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii.  24 ; 
Job  yi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  liave  had  no 
foreiffn  trade.  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  con- 
temmated  by  the  Law,  but  its  spirit  was  more 
In  nvor  of'^  agriculture  (Deut  xvii.  16,  17). 
Solomon,  however,  organized  an  extensive  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  He  im^rted  linen 
yam,  horses,  and  chariots  finom  Egypt  (1  K. 
X.  22-29).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  that  the 
cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  architect- 
ural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  neoessaiy  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16).  But  the  trade  which  Solomon 
took  so  much  pains  to  encourage  was  not  a 
maritime  trade  only.  He  built,  or  more  proba- 
bly fortified,  Baallwc  and  Palmjrra ;  die  latter 
at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  the 
land-commerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18).  After  his  death  the  mari- 
time trade  declined,  and  an  attempt  made  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  unsuccessful 
(1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  We  know,  however,  that 
Phoenicia  was  supplied  from  Judsea  with  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  K.  v.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvu. 
17 ;  Acts  xii.  20),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought 
fish  and  other  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16), 
as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  was 


brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  tma 
exported  to  Egypt  (Uos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen 
and  oraamenuu  girdles  of  domestic  manufiic- 
ture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi. 
24).  The  successive  invasions  to  which  Pales- 
tine was  subjected  must  have  impoverished  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  but  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed;  so  much  so, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  a]>- 
pears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  throi^h  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23 ;  Hos.  xii.  7 ; 
Ez.  xxvi.  2 ;  Jonah  i.  3).  The  internal  trade 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  external,  was  much 
promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt,  bv  the 
fostivals,  which  brought  large  nnmben  of  per- 
sons to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K.  viii. 
63).  The  places  of  public  market  were,  then 
as  now,  chieflv  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates:, 
to  which  goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those 
who  came  from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16 ; 
Zcph.  i.  10).  The  traden  in  later  times  were 
allowed  to  intrade  into  the  temple,  in  the  outer 
courts  of  which  victims  were  publicly  sold  for 
the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ;  Matt  xxL  12: 
John  ii.  14). 

Conani^allf  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

Conoubine*  The  difiercnce  between  wife 
and  concubine  was  less  marked  among  the 
Hebrews  than  among  us,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  moral  stigma.  The  concubine's  condition 
was  a  definite  one,  and  auite  independent  of  the 
fiict  of  there  being  another  woman  having  the 
rights  of  wifo  towards  the  same  man.  The  dif- 
ference probably  lay  in  the  absence  of  the  right 
of  the  ubelhu  divortii,  widiout  which  the  wife 
could  not  be  repudiated.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wiro  and  concubine,  tmie  was  no 
such  difference  as  «ur  illegitimacv  implies ;  the 
latter  were  a  sup^.iomentarv  family  to  the  form- 
er, ti^eir  names  occur  in  tne  patnarchial  gene- 
alo^es  (Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their 
position  and  provision  would  depend  on  the 
father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of  con- 
cubinage is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  orMosesr  A  concubine  would  generally 
be  either  ( 1 )  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father ; 
(2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in  war;  {9\  a  for- 
eign slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man, bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  Dent  xxL 
10-14),  but  (3)  was  unrecognixed,  and  (4)  pro- 
hibited. Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  be- 
come concubines.  So  Gideon's  concubine 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and  in- 
fiuence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  probably 
Uie  state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  sex.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  famUies,  might  often  in- 
duce this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a 
hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi.).  The  provisions  relating  to 
(2)  are  merciful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  de- 
gree, but  overiaid  by  the  Rabbis  with  distorting 
comments.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  King» 
the  concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king, 
and  their  condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  general  practice.  A  new  kin^r 
stepped  into  the  rights  of  his  predecessor,  and 
by  Solomon's  time  the  custom  had  approxi- 
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mated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam.  xii. 
8,  xri.  21 ;  1 IL  ii.  22).  To  seize  on  royal  con- 
cabines  for  his  use  was  thus  a  usurper's  first 
act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  or  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iiL  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  il. 
21-24). 

Conduit.  !•  Althonsh  no  notice  is  given 
either  by  Scripture  or  by  Josephus  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  pools  of  Solomon  wyond 
Bethlehem  and  a  sflpply  of  water  for  Jerusa- 
lem, it  seems  unlikely  that  so  lai^ge  a  work  as 
the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for  irri- 
gating his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Talmudical 
writers,  ascribes  to  ^lomon  the  formation  of 
the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  Pontius  Pilate  apiplied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work 
of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of 
Solomon's  original  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  aqueduct,  though  much  imured, 
and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists :  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
mU^  S.  of  Bethlehem.  —  2.  Among  the  works 
of  Heaekiah  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the 
"■  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,"  and  brought  it 
down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (S  Chr.  xxxit.  30).  The  direction  of  this 
watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Oihoo.    [Giaov.l 

Conoyt  ^^*  ohaphan^  a  gr^arions  animal 
of  the  dass  Pachydermata,  which  is  found  in 
Paleetine,  living  in  the  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
locks,  and  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Hjfrax  Swiiaau.  In  Lev.  zi.  5  and  in  Dent 
xir.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean,  because  it 
chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof. 
In  Ps.  dv.  18,  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
lefoge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26, 
tku  ''the  coneys  aie  but  a  foeble  folk,  yet 
make  they  dieir  houses  in  the  rocks."  The 
Hyrax  satisfies  exactly  the  expressions  in  the 
two  ktft  passages.  Its  volor  is  g»y  or  brown 
oa  the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it  is  like  the' 
alpine  marmot,  scarcely  of  the  siae  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail, 
and  round  ears.  It  is  found  on  the  Lebanon 
and  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valleys. 

CongregatiOIl.    This  term  describes  the 
Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity  under 
its  pecnhar  aspect  as  a  holy  commumty,  held 
together  by  religions  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclu- 
sive of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19) ;  but  more 
nroperiy  as  exdusively  appropriate  to  the  He- 
trew  element  of  the jpopulation  (Num.  xv.  15). 
Everf  drcnmcised  Hebrew  was  a  member  of 
Che  eoagrKation,  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ingSy  ^rolmly  firom  the  time  that  he  bore  arms. 
Jt  is  miportant,  however,  to  observe  that  he 
neqnired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacit^y  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  Aoase;  for 
the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
'wbenoe  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the^m- 
a&  or  collection  of  houses,  the  tr&  or  collection 
M  fiunilies,  and  the  eongregoHon  or  collection  of 
tribes.    The  oongngation  occupied  an  impor- 


tant position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  oomitia 
or  national  parliament,  inveitted  with  lejpslative 
and  judidal  powers;  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  mther. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  in- 
conveniently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  fur- 
ther selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who 
formed  a  spedes  of  standing  committee  (Num. 
xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  (Num.  x.  3).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disap- 
proved of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  me 
highest  importance.  In  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history  tlie  congrq^on  was  represent- 
ed by  the  Sanhedrim. 

doni'ah.    [Jeconiah.] 

Cononi'ali,  a  Levite,  ruler  of  the  offerings 
and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Uezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
12,  13). 

Conaeoratioii.    [Priest.] 

ConTOOation.  This  term  is  applied  in- 
variablv  to  meetings  of  a  relipioiis  cliaracter,  in 
contradistinction  to  oongregatton.  With  one  ex- 
ception (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

Cooking.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  artidc 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of 
cooking  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few 
animals  were  slaughtered  ez^t  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  Tiie  proceeoinn 
on  such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
low :  —  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal, 
either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen. 
xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  bdng  cut  so 
that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii. 
26) ;  it  was  then  fla^red,  and  was  ready  either 
for  roasting  or  boiling :  in  the  former  case 
the  animal  was  preserml  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46), 
and  roasted  dther  over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of 
wood  (Is,  xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention 
of  fire  implies  another  mediod,  in  an  oven,  con- 
sisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  well 
heated,  ana  covered  up ;  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  bv  the  first  or  these  methods  (Ex.  xii. 
8,  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking.  Vegetables 
were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
(Gen.  XXV.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also 
cooked  (Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  eariy  times  performed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ;  pro- 
fessional cooks  were  afterwards  employed  (I 
Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23). 

Co'^OSy  Acts  xxi.  1.    [Cos.] 

Copper,  Heb.  N&hdshelh,  in  the  A.  V.  al- 
wavs  rendered  "  brass,''  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27, 
and  Jer.  xv.  12.  This  metal  is  usually  found  as 
pvrites  (sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  mala- 
chite (cajb.  of  copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide, 
and  occasionally  m  a  native  state,  principally  in 
the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  b^  the  ancients  for  common  purposes ;  for 
which  Its  elastic  aud  ductile  nature  rendered  it 
practically  avdlable.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of 
copper,  possessed  in  countless  abundance  (2 
Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for  every  kind  of  instm- 
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ment;  as  clmins  (Judg.  zvi.  21),  pillars  (1  K. 
yii.  15-21),  lavers,  tlie  great  one  oeing  called 
**  the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
and  the  other  temple  vessels.  These  were  made 
in  the  foundery,  with  the  assistance  of  Uiram,  a 
Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although  the  Jews 
were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (£z.  xxii.  18; 
Deut.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  ai>pear  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9 ;  Is.  li.  1 ).  We 
read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8; 
Job  xxxvii.  18),  and  even  of  coi)per  arms,  as 
helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvh.  5,  6,  38;  2 
Sam.  xxi.  16.)  The  expression  "  bow  of  steel," 
in  Job  XX.  24,  Ps.  xviu.  34,  should  be  rendered 
"bow  of  copper."  They  could  hardly  have 
applied  copper  to  these  purposes  without  pos- 
sessing some  judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  per- 
h24>s  some  foigotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can 
moke  it.  The  onl^  place  in  the  A.  V.  where 
"copper"  is  mentioned  is  £zr.  viii.  27  (cf.  1 
Esd.  viii.  57).  These  vessels  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases 
found  among  the  treasures  of  Darius.  In  Ez. 
xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  vessels  to 
the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the 
copper-mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  ;ta^cvf  is  rendered 
**  copper-smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  gen- 
eral. 

Coral  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rdmothf  in  Job 
xxviii.  18,  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  The  old  ver- 
sions fiiil  to  aiibrd  us  any  clew.  On  the  whole, 
we  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  **  Coral "  has  decidedly 
the  best  claim  of  any  other  substances  to  repre- 
sent the  ramdth.  The  natural  upward  form  of 
growth  of  the  CoraUium  nibnim  is  well  suited  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  With  regard  to 
the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held  by  the 
Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Pliny  says 
that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the  Romans 
valued  pearls.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us, 
often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as 
used  for  beads  and  amulets. 

Ck>rban.  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for 
vows,  1.  affirmative;  2.  negative  (Lev.  xxvii.; 
Num.  xxx.).  Upon  these  rules  the  tradition- 
ists  enlamd,  and  laid  down  that  a  man  might 
interdict  nimself  by  vow,  not  only  from  usmg 
for  himself,  but  fh>m  giving  to  another,  or  receiv- 
ing from  him,  some  particular  object,  whether  of 
food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  any  in- 
convenient obligation  under  plea  of  Corban.  It 
was  practices  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  repre- 
hended (Matt  XV.  5;  Mark  vii.  U),  as  annull- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Corl^Oy  1  Esdr.  y.  12.    Apparently  Zaccai. 

Cord.  Of  the  various  purposes  to  which 
cord,  including  under  that  term  rope,  and 
twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the  following  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice —  (1.)  For  fastening 
a  tent  (Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40;  Is.  liv.  2). 


As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of  the 
human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  liie  (Job  iv.  21 ; 
Eccl.  xu.  6).  —  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  an- 
imals, as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27 ;  Uos. 
xi.  4).  —  (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart 
(Is.  V.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix.  10).  ~  (4.) 
For  binding  prisoners  (Judg.  xv.  13 ;  Ps.  ii.  3, 
cxxix.  4  ;  Ez.  iii.  25).  —  (5.)  For  bow-stringi 
(Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catout;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (A.  Y.  *' green  withs;^'  but 
more  properly  fresh  or  moist  bow-strings).— 
(6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "tacklings"  of  a  vessel 
(Is.  xxxiii.  23). —  (7.)  For  measuring  ground 
(2  Sam.  viu.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55 ;  Am.  vii.  17  ; 
Zech.^  ii.  1 ) :  hence  cord  or  line  became  an  ex- 
pression for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix. 
9 ;  Bs.  xvi.  6 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any 
defined  district  (Deut.  iii.  4).— (8.)  For  fish- 
ing and  snaring.  —  (9.)  For  attaching  articles 
of  dress;  as  me  "wreathen  chains/'  which 
were  radier  twisted  cords,  worn  b^  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
—  (lOj  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6). — 
f  11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet. — (12.)  For 
drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  ii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 13).  The 
materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest 
rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide 
as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  The  finer  sorts 
were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9),  and  probably  of 
reeds  and  rushes.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  tocoo^ 
is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made 
(John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts 
xxvii.  32). 
Cor'e»  Ecdus.  adv.  1  tf ;  Jude  1 1 .     [Korah, 

Coriander.  The  plant  called  Coriandntm 
tativum  is  found  in  Egypt,  Persia^  and  India, 
and  has  a  round  tall  sulk ;  it  bears  umbellifer- 
ous white  or  reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise 
globular,  grayish,  spicy  seed-coms,  marked  with 
fine  strisD.  it  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31 ;  Num.  xi.  7). 

Corinthu  This  city  is  alike  remarkable 
for  its  distinctive  geographical  position,  its 
eminence  in  Greek  and  Koman  history,  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  early  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Geographically  its  dtuation  was  so 
marked,  that  ue  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been 
given  to  every  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
two  seas.  But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth 
is  distinguished  by  another  conspicuous  phjrsical 
feature — viz.  the  Acrooorinthm,  avast  citadel 
of  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
summit  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once 
contained  a  whole  town.  The  situation  of 
Corinth,  and  the  possession  of  these  eastern 
and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets  of  her  his- 
tory. The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress  to 
emmence  was  probabW  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  and  military  strength.  In 
the  latest  passages  of  Greek  history,  Corinth 
held  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  not  the  true 
Greek  Corinth  with  which  we  have  to  do  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth  which  was 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony. 
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The  dtttinction  between  the  two  must  be  care- 
(hJljr  remembered.  The  new  eitj  was  hardly 
less  distingaishod  than  the  old,  and  it  acquired 
a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  proyince  of  Achaia.  Corinth  was  a 
place  of  great  mental  activity,  as  well  aa  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Its 
wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ; 
•0  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabit- 
aats.  The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attend- 
ed with  thameful  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in 
the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Corinth 
is  stfll  an  episcopal  see.  The  cathedral  church 
of  St  Nicolas,  ''a  venr  mean  place  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitjr,  used  in  Turkish  times  to 
be  in  the  Acroconnthus.  The  city  has  now 
ihnmk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the  old  site, 
ind  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however,  is 
often  corrupted  into  Gortho,  PansaJiias,  in  de- 
icribing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth  as  they 
existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly  between 
thoK  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  city, 
and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one 
a  heap  of  bric^-work  which  ma^  have  been 
part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadnan,  the  other 
the  remains  of  aa  amphitheatre  with  subterra- 
nean arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far  more 
interesting  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temple,  the  oldest  of  which  any  remains  are 
left  in  Greece.  This  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  Posidonium, 
or  sanctuary  of  Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  ftom  which  St.  Paul  borrows  some 
of  hii  most  striking  imagery  in  1  Cor.  and 
other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a  short 
diitanoe  to  the  N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbor  of 
Schoenus  (now  Kalamdki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ;  but 
to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium, 
where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) ; 
to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
(ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the 
small  green  pine-trees  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  g^mes. 

Connthians.  First  Epistle  to  the. 

was  written  by  toe  Apostle  bt.  Paul  towari 
the  dose  of  his  nearly  three-^ear  stay  at  Ephe- 
MU  (Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31 ),  which,  we  learn  nom 
1  Cw.  xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the 
Peoteoost  of  a-d.  57  or  58.  The  bearers  were 
probably  (according  to  the  common  subscrip- 
tion)  9tq>hanas,  S'ortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
▼bo,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
1*),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable 
regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  This  varied 
4od  highly  characteristic  letter  was  addressed 
not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
larj^  (Acta  zviiL  8, 10)  Judsso-Gentife  (Acts 
zniL  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  Ist,  by  the  iniormation 
the  Apostle  had  received  fh>m  members  of  the 
household  of  Chloe  (ch  i.  11),  of  the  divisions 
that  were  ^^t— *"g  among  them,  which  were  of 
•0  grave  a  nature  as  to  have  already  induced 
the  Apostle  to  desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth 
(ch.  IV.  !7)  after  his  Journey  to  Blacedonia 


(Acts  xix.  22) ;  2'lly,  by  the  information  he 
had  received  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest  (ch. 
V.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  genonu 
habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.j  and  church  discipline  UAi. 
xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  aoc- 
trine  (ch.  xv.) ;  Sdly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  bv  the 
church  of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating 
to  Christian  practice.  With  regard  to  the  ga^ 
uinenets  and  authentid^  of  this  epistle  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained.  The  external  evi- 
dences are  extn  mely  distinct,  and  the  character 
of  the  composition  such,  that  if  any  critic 
should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that 
bear  the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  TVo 
specialpoints  deserve  separate  consideration : 

—  1.  Tne  8taU  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  The  few  fiicts  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  me 
notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to  oe  as  follows : 

—  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the 
Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  ill  6),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  Kviii.  1,  sq.).  He 
abode  in  the  cit^  a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii. 
11).  A  short  ume  alter  the  Apostle  had  left 
the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apol- 
los,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1 ).  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  ApoUos  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  gradual 
division  into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch. 
iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to  be 
multiplied ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  comiu'jndation 
(2  Cor.  ill.  I)  fh>m  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direet  antag- 
onism to  St.  Paul  personallu.  To  this  thinl 
party  we  may  perhaps  add  a  rourth,  that,  under 
the  name  of  '*  the  followers  of  Christ "  (i*.h.  i., 
12),  sought  at  first  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  factious  adherence  to  particular  teaiihers, 
but  eventually  were  driven  by  antagonism  into 
positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  the 
unity  of  the  church.  At  this  momentous  p^* 
riod,  before  parties  had  become  consolidated, 
and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  communion 
with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes ;  and  in 
the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21 )  wo  hare 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ— 2. 
The  number  of  epiatUt  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthian  church  will  probably  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
well  known  words  (ch.  v.  9)  do  certainly  seem 
to  point  to  some  former  epistolary  communici»> 
tion  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  whole  con- 
text seems  in  favor  of  this  view,  though  the 
Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion, and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost 
epistle  by  any  writers  of  antiquity.  The  apoc> 
ryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  to 
St.  Paul,  and  St  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions,  that 
deserve  no  consideration. 

CorinthianSy  Second  Epistle  to  the, 

was  written  a  few  months  subsequently  to  the 
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first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thos,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  a.o.  57  or  58,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in 
Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was 
written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8), 
but  Macedonia  (en.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither 
the  Apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12), 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place 
ibr  the  return  of  Titus  (ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vat- 
ican MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Svr.  rersion,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this  assertion 
we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that 
the  bearers,  howerer,  were  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3, 5.  The  epistle  was  occasioned 
by  the  information  which  the  Apostle  had  re- 
ceived from  Titus,  and  also,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  probable,  from  Timothy,  of  the 
reception  of  the  first  epistle.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  hazard  a  coi^ectnre  on  the  mission  of  Titus, 
it  would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence  he  con- 
veyed might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
Apostle  f&l  the  necessity  of  at  once  despatch- 
ing to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his  imme- 
diate followers,  with  instructions  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that 
was  prevailing  at  Corinth.  These  tidings,  as 
it  would  seem  from  our  present  epistle,  were 
mainly  favorable ;  the  better  part  or  the  church 
were  returning  to  their  spiritual  all^iance  to 
their  founder  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15,  16); 
but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the  Jn- 
daizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity 
against  the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10), 
and  more  strenuously  denied  his  claim  to 
Apostleship.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  are 
thus  vei^  varied,  but  may  perhaps  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostles 
account  of  the  character  of  his  spiritual  labors, 
'accompanied  witli  notices  of  his  afiectionate 
feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch.  i.-vii.) ; 
2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch.  viii., 
ix.);  3dly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  The  genuineness  and 
aMhenticUy  are  supported  by  the  most  decided 
external  testimony,  and  by  internal  evidence  of 
such  a  kind  that  what  bias  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  principal  historical 
difficulty  connected  with  the  epistle  relates  to 
the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  of  this  epis- 
tle (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly  to 
imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  turice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St. 
Luke,  however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to 
that  time  (Acts  xviiL  1,  s(^.) ;  for  the  visit  re- 
corded in  Acts  XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subse- 
quent We  must  assume  that  the  Apostle 
mode  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  did  not 
record,  probably  during  the  period  of  his  three- 
year  residence  at  Ephesus. 

Cormorant.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  wonis  kaath  and  shdldc. 
As  to  the  fonncr,  see  Pelican.  Shdlac  occurs 
->nly  as  the  ntunc  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 


xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  van 
ously  rendered.  The  etymology  points  t* 
some  plunging  bird:  the  common  cormorant 
^Phalacrooorax  oorbo),  which  some  writers  have 
identified  with  the  Shdlac,  is  unknown  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean ;  another  species  is  found 
S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  toe  W.  coast  of 
Palestine. 

Com.  The  most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 
barley,  spelt  (A. V.,  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviiL 
25,  "rye;"  £z.  iv.  9,  "fitches"),  and  millet; 
oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers. 
Corn-crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold 
what  was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more. 
"  Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  "  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no 
unusual  phenomenon  in  Eigypt  at  this  day. 
The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common  in  the 
wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  oourw  of  the 
bearded  kind.  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was 
stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  porpooes.  It 
is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  per- 
haps the  "ground  com"  of  2  Sam.  zvii.  19 
was  meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used. 
From  Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  iL  10,  15),  as 
agriculture  became  devdoped  under  a  settled 
government,  Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting 
country,  and  her  min  was  largely  taken  by  ha 
commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (ESk.  xxvii.  17; 
comp.  Am.  viii.  5 1.  "  Plenty  of  com  "  was  part 
of  tiaoob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  oomp. 
Ps.  Ixv.  13j. 

ComeliuSy  a  Roman  centurion  of  the 
Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Csesarea  (Acts  z.  1, 
&c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  ahns- 
deeds.  With  his  household  he  was  baptixed  by 
St  Peter,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
iruits  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ  Tradi- 
tion has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  acta.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  he  built  a  Christian  Church 
at  CsBsarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria?),  and  ascribes  t* 
him  the  worki^  of  a  great  mirade. 

Comer.  The  "comer"  of  the  field  was 
not  allowed  fLev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped. 
It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  cany  off  what 
was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance from  the  soil  to  which  that  dass  were  en- 
titled. On  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
every  Hebrew  family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain 
fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no  ordinary  and 
casual  calamity  be  wholly  b^g^ared.  Hence  its 
indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kindred  on 
the  "  comers,".  &c,  of  the  field  which  their 
landed  brethren  reaped.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  prophets  their  constant  complaints  concern- 
ing the  defrauding  the  poor  (Is.  x.  2 ;  Am.  v. 
11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had 
lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later,  under  the 
Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one^ixtieth  as 
the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for 
the  legal  "comer;"  but  provided  also  (which 
seems  hardly  consistent)  tnat  two  fields  should 
not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  comer  only 
where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  pro- 
portion being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  murht  be 
reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  sepanited  from  the  whole  crop. 
This  "corner"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithd- 
free. 

Comer-Stoney  a  quoin  or  comer-stone^  of 
great  importance  in  binding  together  the  sides 


of  ±  building.  Some  of  [be  corner-Blones  in 
the  ancitat  worii  of  the  Temple  fbandutions 
an  IT  or  19  fatt  long,  and  7i  feet  thick.    At 


one  aagolar  atone.  Thepbraae"conier-«toae" 
ii  tometiiDM  lued  to  denote  any  principal  per- 
Kon,  at  the  priace*  «f  Egnn  (u.  xiz.  13),  and 
i*  thai  uwied  to  oarLoid  (b.  xxriii.  IG; 
Matt.Kzi.4S:  lPet.U.  fl,  7). 

Oonwt  ( Btb.  Sh^Air),  a  lood-nmadlDK  in- 
(traiBeat,  loade  of  tM  Iwrn  of  a  rant  or  of  a 
ehamoit  fKiaetiiDea  of  •»  ox),  and  oMd  b;  the 
andent  Hebrewi  fbr  lignai*,  for  aanooncing 
the  "JnbUa"  (Lev.  xxv.  R),  for  prociaimlng 
the  new  year,  fbr  the  purposes  of  war  (Jct.  ir. 
»,  19;  comp.  Job  XXXIX.  S5),uirel]ai  for  the 
wniiDeU  uaced  at  the  mtch-lowera  to  giie 
notice  ofuie  approach  of  an  eiMmy  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
4,  5).  Sli^Jia-  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.  "  trumpet,"  but  "  comet "  (the  more  correct 
tramlation)  ii  OKd  in  S  Chr.  xt.  U;  Fa.  xcriii. 
6 ;  Hoi.  T.  8 ;  and  I  Cbr.  xt.  3S.  "  Comet " 
y  alra  emptoyed  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  IS,  for 
the  Cluddee  Kam  (liienlly  a  bom).  Oriental 
icholan  Ite  the  moet  pan  consider  ShdpUr  and 

■nd  CI 


erallr  rec«red  opinion  ii,  that  Karn  is  the 
crooked  bom.  and  SMpltar  the  long  and  straight 
one.  7~he  lilver  trumpeta  which  Moses  was 
rhaised  to  furnish  for  tbe  Israebtea  were  to  be 


the  camps,  for  aonndlng  the  alarm  of  war,  and 
br  celebratiiw  tbe  sacriflces  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (mun.  x.  I^-IO).  In  the  age  of  Sol- 
eoKM  tbe  "  silver  trampets  "  were  incitaaed  in 
noinber  to  130  [9  Chr.  v.  12) ;  and,  independ- 
ently of  the  ot^la  fbr  which  tbej  had  been 
BrM  introduced,  tbey  were  now  employed  in 
Iba  orchestra  of  the  Temple  as  an  accompani- 
mest  to  nngs  of  thankigiviiig  and  praise.  Y6- 
bfl,  and  nmetimca  for  the  "year  of  Jutnle" 
(eOBp.LaT.xxT.  13,  19,  with  xxv.  £8,301,  gen- 
oaDy  tlenoCei  the  inititntion  of  JnbUe,  bat  in 
MMBB  inxtaoces  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  mnncal  in- 

■b^ie,  the  Kavi  and  the  SMnUir.  Oesenius 
paonooneei  Yibil  lo  be  applied  to  the  lonnd  of 
a  trampet  signal.  Still  it  is  dilHcnlt  to  direst 
YibrI  of  tbe  meaning  of  a  sounding  instm- 
■ent  in  the  following  instances  :  Kx.  lix.  13 ; 
JtMh.  ri.  5,  S.  Tbe  sounding  of  the  cornet  was 
the  diadngnixhing  ritual  feature  of  the  f^tival 
appointed  by  Husea  to  be  held  oa  tbe  flist  day 
of  ifae  Mnvntb  month  under  the  denomination 
of  "a  day  of  blowing  tmmpeta"  (Nam.  xxix. 
1 1,  or  "a  memorial  of  blowitig  of  trumpets" 
(Ler.  xxiiL  M);  and  that  rite  u  still  observed 
by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
feitiTal,  which  tbey  now  call  "  the  day  of  me. 
mxial."  and  also  "  New  Tear."  Tm  inlen- 
tioB  of  tbe  ^ipointment  of  the  feitlTal  "  of  the 
SooMding  of  the  Comet,"  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  dn  ncied  iiutitntion,  appear  to  be  set  forth 
i>  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the  coi^ 
Hic  is  Zioa,  lanctiiy  the  fast,  proclaim  the  m1- 
ema  assembly  "  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to  the 
order  ia  which  this  passage  rans,  tbe  institution 


of  "the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Comet" 
seems  to  be  tbe  prelude  and  preparation  for  tbe 
awful  Day  of  AlonemouL  The  word  "  lolemn 
«Membly,"  in  the  verae  from  Joel  quoted  above, 
applie*  to  the  festival  "  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
Auembly  "  {Lev.  x»iii.  36),  tbe  dosing  rite  of 
the  fostive  cycle  of  Tija-L  Tbe  tomet  is  also 
■onnded  in  the  synagogue  at  the  close  of  tbe 
service  for  the  Day  of  Atoncraeut,  and, 
amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritaHl  of  die 
Se^ardat,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  leasl  of 
Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-Biblical  denom- 
ination of  "  the  Great  Hosanna." 

Cos  or  Co'OB  (now  Simduo  or  StaiJm). 
This  small  island  of  the  Qrecian  Archipelago 
has  several  interesting  points  of  connection 
with  the  Jews.  It  is  spedlied  as  one  of  the 
Dlacei  which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1 
Mace.  XV.  33).  Josephus, quoting StrBbo,men- 
tions  that  the  Jews  had  a  great  amount  of 
treasure  stored  there  during  the  Mithridatic 
war.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Ju- 
lius C>sar  issued  an  edict  in  fovorof  tbe  Jews 
of  Cos.  Herod  the  Great  oonforred  many  fo- 
Tors  on  the  island.    St.  Paul,  <mi  tha  return 


was  celebrated  fbr  its  light  woven  bbiici  and 
for  its  wines  —  also  for  a  temple  of  .Ssculapius, 
which  was  virtually  a  museum  of  anatomy  and 
pathology.    The  emperor  Claudini  bestowed 


Cos  tbe  privilege  of  a  fVee  slate.  Tbe 
coieiiowniof  tbesamename)  wasonih- "  " 
near  a  promontory  called   Scandnriun 


Oo'sa  _ 
Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Cotton,  Heb.  canns  (comp.  Lai.  cathiaut), 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  tbe  Vnlg.  has  cariiiuini  aJoris, 
as  if  a  color,  not  a  malarial  (so  in  A.  V. 
"green"),  were  intended.  There  is  a  doiiht 
whether  under  ShM,  in  the  earlier,  and  Bil>, 
in  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  tc.,  cot- 
ton may  have  been  included  as  well.  The 
drew  of  tbe  Rgyptian  pnests,  at  any  rate  in 
their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of  linen 
(Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  I)  that  they  prafoired  cotton.  Tet 
cotton  garments  fbr  the  worship  of  the  temples 
are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone. 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  Mtire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
'  less  to  have  prevailed.  There  ii,  bow- 
word  for  the  cotton  plant  in  the  He- 
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brew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  early  knowledge  of  tne  fabric.  The 
Egyptian  mummy  swathings  are  decided  to 
have  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton.  The  very 
difficulty  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  observers  may  mistake, 
and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus. 
Ihe  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  conse- 
quences of  Alexander's  conquests,  must  have 
known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
plant.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Efypt,  but  extant  monuments 

five  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the  case  of 
ax,  in  that  country.  But  when  Pliny  (a.d. 
115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then  grown  in 
Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius  Pollux 
(a  century  later),  wc  can  hardly  resist  the  infer- 
ence that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This 
IS  the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-tree 
is  mentioned  stiU  by  Pliny  as  the  only  remark- 
able tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have  known 
cotton  from  time  immemorial,  to  grow  it  in 
abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favorable 
to  that  product,  in  India,  however,  we  have 
the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for 
dress ;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of  it, 
some  curious  traces  are  round  as  early  as  800 
B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  manufactured  in  various  parts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the 
Hebrews  ^nerally  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fab- 
ric from  linen. 

Couch.    [BbdJ 

Council.  1.  The  great  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [Sanhe- 
drim.] 2.  The  lesser  courts  (Matt.  x.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  tliese  courts  is  a  doubtful 
point.  The  existence  of  local  courts,  however 
constituted,  is  cleariv  implied  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps  the  ''judg- 
ment" (Matt.  V.  21)  applies  to  them.  3.  A 
kind  of  jury  or  privy  council  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors, 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

Court  (Heb.  chatter),  an  open  enclosure,  ap- 
plied in  the  A.  V.  roost  commonly  to  the  en- 
closures of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
( Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xl.  3.3 ;  Lev.  vi.  16 ;  1  K.  vi.  36, 
vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  5,  &c.). 
In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  however,  a  different 
word  is  employed,  apparently,  for  the  same 
places — Szdrahf  from  a  root  of  similar  mean- 
mn^  to  the  above.  Chatser  also  designates  the 
court  of  a  prison  (Neb.  iii.  25 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2, 
&c.),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and 
of  a  palnce  (2  K.  xx.  4 ;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 

Cou^'tha.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Tem- 
ple who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
V.  32).    Ap. 

Covenant.  The  Heb.  bMh  is  taken  by 
Gesenius  to  mean  primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with 
reference  to  the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing 


animals  in  two,  and  passing  between  the  parts 
in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Gen.  xv. ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18, 19).  Professor  Lee  sug^ts  that  the  prop- 
er signification  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together^ 
or  banquet,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eai 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  dioA^  is 
frequently,  though  by  no  means  uniformly, 
translated  testament  in  the  Authorized  VeFsion. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  neoessi^  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 
new  idea.  In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the 
word  is  used  —  1.  Improperly,  of  a  eovenani  be- 
tvjeen  God  and  man.  Man  not  being  in  any  way 
in  the  position  of  an  independent  covenanting 
party,  tne  phrase  is  evidently  used  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Strictly  spoiking,  such  a  c»v- 
enant  is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a 

Eoise  ^Gal.  iii.  15  ff.)  or  act  of  mere  &vor 
Ixxxix.  28).  Thus  the  assurance  given  by 
after  the  Flood,  ,that  a  like  judgment 
should  not  be  repeated,  and  that  the  recorrence 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night,  shoald 
not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  20).  Generally,  however,  the  fbrm  of 
a  covenant  is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  which 
God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by  Him  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  condi- 
tions which  He  imposes  on  man.  ConsisteadT 
with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  conlbrmitf  to 
human  custom,  by  an  oath  (Dent  iv.  31 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall 
upon  the  unfaithful  (Dent.  xxix.  21),  and  to  ba 
accompanied  by  a  sign,  such  as  the  rainbow 
(Gen.  ix.),  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).— 2.  Pn^terbr,  of 
a  covenant  between  man  and  man ;  t.&,  a  solemn 
compact  or  agreement,  either  between  tribes  or 
nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  6,  15),  or  be- 
tween individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain 
advantages.  In  making  such  a  covenant  God 
was  solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50), 
and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31 ).  A  sign 
or  witness  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes 
framed,  such  as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pil- 
lar, or  heap  of  stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxL  52). 
The  marriage  compact  is  called  "  the  covenant 
of  God  "  (Prov.  ii.  17  ;  see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The 
word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure  or- 
dinance, such  as  that  of  the  show-bread  (Ley. 
xxiv.  8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  sucn  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxriii. 
18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  iu  18). 

Cow.    [Bull.] 

CO89  a  man  among  the  descendants  of  Jadah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Cozl>i,  dadghter  of  Znr,  a  chief  of  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  15, 18). 

Crane.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  «i2t  by  "crane," 
which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  tne  Hebrew 
word  *agur,  translated  "  swallow  ''^  by  the  A.  V. 
[Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of  the  svt  in 
Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14), "  Like  as^ 
or  an  *dpur  so  did  I  twitter ; "  and  again  in 
Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the  sani« 
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onler,  from  which  passage  we  leara  that  both 
birds  were  migratoiy.  Acooiding  to  the  testi- 
mony of  moat  of  tne  ancient  versions,  aus  de- 
notes a  "  swallow."  The  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
compared  with  the  twitterm  notes  of  the  sug  in 
Hesekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish  this 
translation. 

CSra^'teSy  governor  of  the  Cyprians  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (2  Maoe.  iv.  29). 
Ap. 

Creditor.    [Loan.] 

Cres'oeilS  i3  Tim.  iv.  lO),  an  assistant  of 
St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disdples.  According  to  earlpr  tradition,  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Oalatia.  Later  tradi- 
tion makes  him  preach  in  Gaol,  and  found  the 
Church  at  Vienne. 

Crete,  the  modem  Candh.  This  large 
island,  which  closes  in  the  Oreek  Archipelago 
cm  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sal- 
ifoiiB  (Acta  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.  and  Cape  Criu- 
mecopon  beyond  Ph<xnicb  or  Phoenix  (i6. 12) 
on  the  W.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hun- 
dred cities.  It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early 
acquaintance  existed  between  the  Cretans  and 
the  Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jews  were 
settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
dnriug  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerosalem.  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their 
chief  residence  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
UKMe  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pen- 
feeoost  is  just  what  we  should  expect  No  no- 
tice is  ^ven  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
cvangdiiation  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof 
can  be  adduced  that  St  Paul  was  ever  there 
before  his  voyage  from  Csesarea  to  Puteoli. 
The  dreunstances  of  St  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  con- 
trary when  he  was  off  Cnidds  (Acts  xxvii.  7), 
the  Aip  was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Sal- 
BMKie,  and  thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to 
Faik  Havbks,  which  was  near  a  city  called 
JiA^Mk  (ver.  8).  Thence,  after  some  delay,  an 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  becoming  fa- 
vorable, to  reach  Phoenice  for  the  purpose  of 
wintering  there  (ver.  12).  The  next  point  of 
connection  between  St  Paul  and  this  island  is 
found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  evident 
from  Tit  i.  5,  tnat  the  A]>ostle  himself  was 
here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter. 

Cretes  (Acts  ii.  1 1 ).  Cretans,  inhabitants 
of  Crete. 

Crimflon.    rCoLORs.] 

CriB'pitS,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synuogue  at 
Corinth  ( Acu  xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  &mi- 
IvbyStBml(lCor.i.U).  According  to  tradi- 
laott,  he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  ^gina. 

Croei.  Except  the  Latin  arux  there  was  no 
woffd  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this 
tiwtmmpiit  of  punishment  As  tne  emblem  of 
*  slaveys  death  and  a  murderer's  punishment, 
tlie  tnm  was  naturallv  looked  upon  with  the 
profoondest  honor.  But  after  the  celebrated 
of  Constantine,  he  ordered  his  friends  to 
of  gold  and  gems,  such  iid  he  had 
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seen,  and  "the  towering  eagles  resigned  the 
flags  unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  **  the  tree 
of  cursing  and  shame  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres 
and  was  engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads 
of  kings  "  ( Jer.  Taylor,  L^e  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1 ). 
The  new  standards  were  called  by  the  name 
Labarum,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  his  nearer  succes- 
sors. The  Labarum  is  described  in  Eusebius, 
and,  besides  the  pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  embroidered  monogram. of  Christ, 
which  was  also  inscribed  on  the  shields  and  hel- 
mets of  the  legions.  We  may  tabulate  thus 
the  various  descriptions  of  cross : — 


Crux 

I 


L  Simplex. 


Comj 


I 


ipseta 


2.  I>eciunta.  1.  Conunlna  4.  Immisn, 
Andr«ana,or  andSButa.  orcapiUiU. 
BurgondUn. 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,  was  probably  the  origi- 
nal of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merSy 
driven  through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other 
times  it  was  driven  longitudinally,  coming  out 
at  the  mouth.  Anothtr  form  of  punishment 
consist^  of  tyina  the  criminal  to  the  stake, 
from  which  he  hun&^  by  his  arms.— 2.  The 
crux  decussata  is  calfed  St  Andrew's  cross,  al- 
though on  no  good  grounds.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X. — 3.  The  crux  oom- 
missa,  or  St  Anthony's  cross  (so  called  from 
being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  cope),  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  T.  A  variety  ot  this  cross 
(the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses  with  circles  on  their 
heads")  is  found  "in  the  sculptures  from 
Khorsabad  and  the  ivories  flt>m  Nimroud."  In 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,  a  similar  object^  called 
a  crux  ansata,  is  constantly  borne  by  divinities. 
The  same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among 
the  Copts,  and  (perhi^  accidentally)  among 
the  Indians  and  Tersians.— 4.  The  crux  im- 
musa,  or  Latin  cross,  difibred  flt>m  tiie  former 
by  the  projection  of  the  upright  above  the 
crossbar.  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  **  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's 
head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ; 
it  is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantine.  There  was  a  projection  ftt>m 
the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer rested.  This  was  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands. 
Whether  there  was  also  a  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  An  in- 
scription was  generally  placed  above  the  crimi- 
nal's head,  briefly  expressing  his  guilt,  and 
generally  was  carried  before  hira.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters  were 
black.  Nicquetus  says  it  was  white  with  red 
letters.  It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  bind- 
ing to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method. 
That  our  Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophe* 
cy,  is  certain  (John  xx.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Zech.  xii. 
10 ;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  Uiat  both  methods  were  used  at  once. 
The  story  of  the  so-called  "invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.D.  326,  is  too  fomous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.    Besides  Socntes  and  Theodoret, 


CROWN  1' 

tt  ia  mentioned  hj  Ruflnns,  Soiomen,  Psuliniu, 
Snip.  Sercnu,  and  Chiysostom,  but  it  would 
requira  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
th«  (itence  of  Easebiu*,  To  tlui  day  the  sup- 
po«ed  title,  or  nUhcr  fmgment*  of  it,  an  showa 
to  the  pe<>ple  onc«  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Croce  iQ  Gemsalemme  at  Rome.  It  iiaa  not 
till  the  6th  centary  that  the  oiiti^  of  the  crou 
became  the  inu^  of  the  cractfix.  As  a  symbol 
the  use  of  it  wu  frequent  in  the  early  Church. 
It  was  not  till  the  3d  century  that  any  par- 
ticular efficacy  was  attached  to  iL 

Crown.  This  omaiDeat,  which  is  both  an- 
dcnt  and  univnval,  probably  originated  from 
the  fillets  tiaed  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
disherelled  bv  the  wind.  Snch  flUels  are  stiH 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  Peraepolis,  Ninsiroh,  and  Eirpt;  they 
gradually  deraoped  into  turbans,  whtcn  by  the 
addition  of  ornamental  or  predooB  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The 
use  of  tluMD  as  omaments  probably  was  sag- 
MMed  by  the  natural  cualom  of  encircling  the 


priests  and  the  hisli-prie 
common   "bonnet,"  Ex, 


:  wore  them.     The 


£Rx.  xx*iil.  3S ;  Lev.  viiL  9).  It  hod  a  sccoild 
llet  of  blue  lace,  aad  over  it  a  golden  diadem 
(En.  xxix. «).  The  roM  band  was  tied  behind 
with  Uue  lace  (emlnoidered  with  flowers),  and 
being  two  fiogen  broiid,  bore  the  inscription 
"  Holinew  to  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Kev,  itu.  5). 
"A  striped  head-dress  and  cue,"  or  "a  short 
wig,  on  which  a  band  was  fastened,  omament- 
•d  with  an  asp,  the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was 
tued  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  religions  ceremo- 
nies (Wilkinson's  Am.  E-r^.  iii.  394,  j^.  IS). 
The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  Asajna  was 
"  a  high  mitrs  .  .  .  fi«qnenlly  adorned  with 
tama.  ha.,  and  anranged  in  twuds  of  linen  ~ 


«gk.    Originally  there  was  only  one  band,  but 


were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  330,  and  the  illnstra- 
lions  in  John.  ArdiSoUigif,  part  i.  toI.  ii,  tab.  ix. 
t  and  8).  There  are  many  words  in  Scripture 
denoting  a  crown  besidn  those  mentioned  :  the 
bead-dress  of  bridegrooms  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  Bar,  v. 
1;  Ea.  xxir.  17),  and  of  women  (Is.  iii.  20) ;  a 
hcid-dreas  of  great  splendor  (l.i,  xxviii.  5) ;  a 
wreaUiof  flowers  (Pro*,!. 9, iv.9);  andniam- 
uon  tiara  or  tnrbao  (Job  xxix.  U ;  Is.  iii.  S-1|. 


'8  CRDCIFIXION 

The  gimeral  word  is  'ofarnA,  and  we  must  •* 
tach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  tmiim  irradiated 
with  pearls  and  genu  of  priceless  valne,  which 
often  form  aigrettes  for  leathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Snch 
was  probably  tbo  crown,  which  with  its  precions 
stones  weighed  (or  rather  "was  worth")  a 
talent,  taken  by  David  from  the  king  of  AJn- 
mon  at  Babbah,  and  used  as  the  state  crown 
of  Judah  (3  Sam,  xii.  30).  Zn'^avoc  is  nseal 
in  the  N.  T.  for  eveiy  kind  of  crown ;  but 
trri/ifia  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for  the  gar- 
lanik  used  with  Tictims.  In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix. 
13,  allusion  is  made  to  "main  crowna"  worn 
in  token  of  extended  dominion.  The  lanrel, 
pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  victors  in  the 
great  gamee  of  Greece  are  finely  alluded  to  by 
8t.Paui(lCor.  ix.a5;  !  Tim.  ii.  S,4c.). 

Crown  of  ThoniB,  Matt  xxvii.  29.  Onr 
Lord  was  crowned  ivilh  thorns  in  mockar  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  o^ect  seems  to  have 
been  insult,  and  not  the  inffic 
hasgenerallT  been  supposed, 
or  Spina  Cihristi,  although  abundant  m  ine 
neighborhood  of  Jemsolem,  cannot  be  the  plant 
intended,  because  its  thorns  ire  so  stron)^  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  mto  a 
vrreath.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some 
suppose,  tbe  phrase  would  have  been  difliirent. 
Obrionsly  some  small  flexile  thorny  shmb  is 
meant;  perhaps  eapparit  ipimKa.  Hasselqnisl 
says  tiuu  the  tnom  used  was  the  Arabian  NabL. 

Crnoiflxion  was  in  use  among  the  Eevji- 
tiana  (Gen.  xi.  IS),  the  Carthaginians,  the  Per- 
sians JEsth.  rii.  10],  the  Assjnans,  Scythians, 
Indians,  Germans,  and  Irom  the  earliest  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Whether  this 
mode  of  execution  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Probably  the 
Jews  borrowed  it  fhim  the  Romans.  It  was 
unanimonaly  considered  tbe  moat  horrible  form 
of  death.  Among  the  Romans  alM  the  degra- 
dation wa«  a  part  of  the  infliction, and  tbe  pun- 
ishment if  nplied  to  freemen  was  only  used  in 
tbecateoT  the  vilest  criminals.  Our  Lord  was 
condemned  loit  by  the  populareryof  tbe  Jcwi 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23)  on  the  charge  of  aedition 
against  Cassar  {Lake  xxiii.  3],  although  the 
Sanhedrim  bad  previously  condemned  lum  on 
tbe  totally  distinct  charee  of  blasphemy.  The 
scarlet  robe,  crown  of  ihoms,  and  other  insalii 
to  which  our  Lord  was  iubjecled,  were  illegal, 
and  arose  lh>m  the  spontaneous  petulance  of 
the  brntal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  prop- 
erty commenced  with  scounring,  after  t£e 
crimfaial  had  been  stripped.  It  was  inflicted 
not  with  the  comparatively  mild  rods,  but  the 
more  terrible  scoutge  (3  Cor,  xi.  24,  £5),  which 
was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxv.  3),  Into 
these  sconrges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  naiU, 
jueces  of  bone,  Sx.,  to  heighten  the  pain,  whi<'h 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  suflbr^  died  under 
it.  In  our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction 
aecms  neither  to  have  been  the  legal  acouigin^ 
after  sentence,  nor  yet  the  examination  by  tor- 
ture (Acta  xxii,  24),  but  rather  a  scourging 
bejbre  the  sentence,  to  excite  pty  and  procnro 

I    his 
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t  any  rate  a  part  of  it 
ion  was  ontude  the  citj  < 
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xxL  IS ;  Acts  rii.  58 ;  Hcb.  xiii.  12),  often  in 
iome  poblic  road  or  other  oonspicuoos  place. 
Arrived  at  tlie  place  of  execution,  the  Bufierer 
was  stripped  naked,  the  dress  bdn^  the  perqui- 
site of  toe  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35).  The 
cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that 
the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  earth,  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it,  or 
else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
lifted  with  it.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding 
took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of 
kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  suflerer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usuallv 
of  "  wine  mingled  with  mvrrh,"  because  mjrrn 
was  soporific.  Our  Lord  reftised  it  that  his 
■eoaes  might  be  clear  (ICatt.  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv. 
23).  Qb  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves  " 
or  "malefactors,"  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  18) ;  and  was  watched  aooordmg  to  custom 
br  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with 
their  centurion  (ICatt  xxvii.  66),  whose  express 
office  was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  body. 
This  was  necessary  from  the  lingering  chanuster 
of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did  not  super- 
vene even  for  three  days,  and  was  at  last  the 
result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation. 
But  for  this  guard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually 
done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus.  Frac- 
ture of  the  logs  was  especiallj|r  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31 ).  But  the 
nnosoal  impiditv  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due 
to  the  depth  of  His  previous  aconies,  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  sim^y  from  peculiar- 
ities of  constitution.  Pilate  expressly  satisfied 
himaelf  of  the  actual  death  oy  questioning 
the  centorion  ( BCark  xr.  44 ).  In  most  cases  the 
body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross  by  the 
actiofi  of  sun  and  rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts.  Sepulture  was  genorally 
tberefiMPe  forbidden;  but  in  consequence  of 
Dent.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  excep- 
tion wtm  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt. 
xxviL  S8).  This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of 
punishment  was  happUy  abolished  by  Constan- 
rine. 

Cmfle,  n  word  employed  in  the  A.  V., 
apparently  without  any  special  intention,  to 
tnmalate  three  distinct  Hebrew  words.  —  L 
Taappaeiatk,  carried  by  Saul  when  on  his  night 
lion  after  David  (1  Sam.xxvi.  11, 12, 16), 
bf  £iQah  ( 1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case 
in  the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  ves- 
sel of  Una  porous  clay  about  9  incfi»  diameter, 
with  a  neck  of  abont  3  inches  Ions,  a  small 
handle  befov  the  neck,  and  opposite  Uio  handle 
a  straight  spent,  with  an  orince  about  the  size 
of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk 
or  aocfced. — 2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels 
make  vhen  emptied  through  the  neck  is  sug- 
):estive  of  the  second  term,  BaJobHk,  This  is 
found  but  twice:  a  "cruse  of  honey"  (IK. 
xiv.  3) ;  and  an  "earthen  bottle"  (Jer.  xix.  1). 
—8.  Apparently  very  difierent  from  both  these 
i^  the  ocher  term,  TsettdUA.  This  was  proba- 
cy n  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common 
la  the  Bast.  It  occurs  in.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
'*  peas ;  **  and  other  words  from  the  same  root 
are  feoad  in  2  K.  ii.  20, "cruse,"  and  2  K.  xxi. 
13,  ^ dish"  (comp.  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15). 

Crystal,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 


two  Hebrew  words.  ^- 1 .  ZeeAdth  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxviii.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  dificrent 
interpretations  of  "  rock  -  crysud,"  "  glass," 
"  adamant,"  &c.,  that  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very  little 
doubt  that  "glass"  is  intended. — 2.  Keracfi 
occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the  O.  T.  to 
denote  "  ice,"  "  frost,  &c. ;  but  once  only  (Ex. 
i.  22),  as  is  &;enerally  understood,  to  signify 
"  ciTBtal."  The  ancients  supposed  rock-crystal 
to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by  intense  cold. 
The  similarity  of  appearance  lietween  ice  and 
crystal  caused  no  ooubt  the  identitv  of  the 
terms  to  express  these  substances.  The  Greek 
word  occurs  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may 
mean  either  "  ice  "  or  "  crystal." 

Cubit*    [Measuuks.] 

Cuokoo  (Heb.  shaehapk).  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this  translation 
of  the  A.  y. ;  the  Hcb.  word  occurs  twice  only 
(Ley.  xi.  16;  Dcut.  xiv.  15),  as  the  name  of 
some  unclean  bird.  Bochart  has  attempted  to 
show  that  Shacha^  denotes  the  Cepphus  or 
storm-petrel.  Mr.  Tristram  has  suggested  that 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffi- 
ntu  cinareua  and  f.  anglorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm- 
petrel,  may  bo  denoted  hy  the  Hebrew  term. 

CuOUmbers  ( Hcb.  iiAsImim ) .  This  word 
occurs  once  only,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the 
good  things  of  Egypt  for  which  the  Israelites 
longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ue  Hebrew.  Egypt  produces  excellent  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  £c.  [Melon],  the  Cucumu 
ckate  being,  according  to  Ilassclquist  {Trav,, 
p.  258),  t&  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  £e  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  else- 
where in  Egypt  The  C.  chate  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  ( C.  mdo) ;  it  was  once 
cultivated  in  England,  and  called  "  the  round- 
leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  is  rather  an 
insipid  sort.  Besides  the  Cucumis  ehate,  the 
common  encumber  ( C  aativus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt  "Both  Cucumig  chate  and  C 
acUiuuSf"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "  are  now  grown 
in  great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on  visiting 
the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed 
that  the  dinner  which  the  children  brought 
with  them  to  school  consisted,  without  excep- 
tion, of  a  piece  of  barley  cake  and  a  raw  cu- 
cumber, wnich  they  ate  rind  and  all."  The 
"  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  "  (Is.  i.  8)  is 
a  rude  tempormr^r  shelter,  erected  in  the  open 
grounds  where  vines,  cucumbers,  gourds,  &c., 
are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man  or  boy 
is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants  from 
robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and  jack- 
als from  the  vines. 

Cmnixiy  one  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Pal- 
estine (Is.  xxviii.  25,  27 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  23).  It 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like  fennel. 
The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an 
aromatic  flavor.  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  d^ribed  by  Isaiah. 

Cup.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  ia 
the  A.  V.  are,  1.  cds;  2.  kikhdlh,  only  in  plural ; 
3.  gflfia.    The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whetner  of 


CU8H  l: 

metal  or  earthenware,  were  possilily  borrowed, 
in  point  of  ahape  and  deai^,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phcenlci&na,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship.  Eeypcian  cape 
were  of  various  shapes,  either  with  handles  or 
withoot  [hem.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1  K. 
X.  21).  Babylon  is  compared  (o  a  golden  cup 
{Jer.  li.  7),  The  ereat  laver,  ur  "sea,"  was 
nuule  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cnp  (Cdi), 
"with  aowcra  of  lilies"  (1  K.  Til  96),  a  form 
which  the  PeiMpolitao  caps  resemble.  The 
common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  rep- 
tesented  in  the  Mcompanying  drawing.    The 


cap«  of  the  N.  T.  were  often  no  doubt  formed 
on   Greek  and  Soman   models.      They  were 
s  of  gold  {Rev,  ivii.  A). 

Cnp^Bearer.  An  offi- 
cer of  high  rank  with  Egyp- 
tian, Persian,  Assyrian,  ar 
well  as  Jewish  monarch!  (I 
K.  X.  9).  The  chief  cup 
bearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king 
of  Egypf,  was  the  means  of 
raising  Joseph  to  his  hi^b 
position  (Oen.  xl.  t,  SI,  xli. 
9 ) .  Sabshakeh  appears  from 
lo  have  filled  a  like 
office  in  the  Ai 
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CnrtainB.  The  Hebrew  term  tranalatcd 
in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three.  —  I. 
YtriSth ;  the  ten  "  curtains  "  of  One  Hnen,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  goat's  hair,  which  covered 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi. 
8-17).  The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of 
the  other  textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was 
laid  on  the  Gershonitcs  (Num.  iv.  S5).  Hav- 
ing this  deflnilQ  meaning,  the  word  came  to 
he  used  as  a  synonvme  for  the  Tabernacle 
(a  Sam.  vii.2).  2.  ifawc,  the  "hanging"  for 
the  doorway  of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxvi.  as,  4c., 
and  also  lor  tbe  gate  of  the  conrt  round  the 
rabemacle,  Ex.  xxvti.  16,  &c.     The  rendct' 


shield  Lug  I 
have  been, 
to  shade  the 
it  found  but  I 
!•  doubtful. 
Ooflh,  a  1 


i,  Num 


;.  26.     The 


10  CDTB 

title  to  Ps,  vii.    He  w«i  probabl]  a  fi>Ilaw«r  <t 
Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe. 

Cosh,  the  name  of  ■  son  of  Ham,  appar- 
ently the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  terrilorieii 
occupied  by  his  descendants. — 1.  In.  the  gene- 
alogy of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be 
an  individual,  for  it  is  said  "  Cash  begat  Kim- 
rod  "  {Gen.  X.  S :  1  Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name 
be  older  than  his  time,  he  mav  have  been  called 
after  a  country  allotted  to  him.  —  3.  Cash  as 
a  coontTT  appears  lo  be  African  in  all  passacn 
except  Gen.  li.  13.  We  may  thus  distinguish 
a  primeval  ted  a  post-diluvian  Cash.  The 
fbnner  was  encompassed  by  Gibon,  the  cecond 
river  of  Paradise :  it  would  seem  tbete- 
Ibre  to  have  been  somewhere  to  the  north- 
ward of  Assyria.  It  is  po<)<ib]e  that  Cush 
is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  period  later 
than  that  to  which  the  history  relates ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
of  the  earliest  age,  and  that  the  African 
Cush  was  named  from  this  older  coiintrf. 
Id  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keerh, 
or  Keah;  and  this  territory  probably  per- 
fectly corresponds  lo  the  African  'Cush 
of  the  Bible.  Tbe  Cushiles,  however,  had  clear- 
ly a  wider  extension,  like  the  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greeks,  but  apparently  with  a  more  definite 
ethnic  relation.  The  Cushices  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher 
Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris-  History  af- 
fords many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia, 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zcrah  the  Cusblle  (A. 
V,  "Ethiopian"),  who  wos  defeated  by  Asa.  was 
most  probably  a  king  of  Egypt,  ocrtainly  ihe 
leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  Very  aoon 'after 
their  arrival  in  Africa,  the  Cushitea  appear  to 
have  established  settlemenm  along  the  aoalh- 
em  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Dabvlonia,  and  (hence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probablj  north- 
ward lo  Nineveh ;  and  the  Misrules  spread. 
ing  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  tbe 
Mediterranean,  on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and 
in  the  great  islands. 

Cu'shan  (Hab.  iii.  T),  possibly  the  aame 
as  CuBhan-ribbathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  B,  10).  Tbe  onlti' 
of  cvenis  alluded  to  hy  the  prophet  aeems  to 
Oivor  this  supposition.  'There  is  &r  less  rvason 
for  the  supposition  that  Cnihan  here  stands 
for  an  Asiatic  Cash. 

Cu'flhi.  Properly  "the  Cushite,"  —  "tbe 
Ethiopian,"  —  a  man  apparently  attached  to 
Joab's  person,  but  unknown  and  unaccaslamed 
to  the  ting,  as  may  be  inffcrred  from  hi«  not 
being  rccogniied  by  the  watchman,  and  also 
fW)m  the  Hbrapt  manner  in  which  he  brealu  hi* 
evil  tidings  to  David.  That  Cnshi  was  «  ftw- 
eigner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  — 
ia  also  slightly  corrolionited  by  his  ignoTai>e« 
of  the  gronnd  in  the  Jordan  valley,  by  know- 
ing which  Abimaaz  was  enabled  to  Outrun  him 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32). 
Cuth,  or  Cu'tliall.  One  of  the  conntnCT 
'henceShalmanewr  introduced  eolonists  into 
amaria  (2  K.  xvii.  Si,  XO).  The  position  »( 
Cutbah  is  undecided  :  Josephns  speaks  of  a 
river  of  that  name  in  Persia,  and  Ibces  tbe  mi- 
dence  of  the  Cuthsans  in  the  Inierior  of  pprvia 


CTMBAI.  1) 

■nd  Madia.  TtrolocBlitiesIuivebecnpnipoaed, 
each  of  which  curreaponili  in  put,  but  neither 
whollr,  Willi  Jusuplius'  account.  —  I.  Kutha, 
or  tbo  Arub  gec^niphen,  Jwlween  the  Tigris 
uid  Euphrates,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
idcDtifieu  with  the  ruins  of  Toiabuh  immedi- 
atelj  adjuent  to  BabjloD.  —  1.  The  Cuthsani 
hare  been  identiHed  with  the  Cossni,  a  warlike 
triba,  who  occDued  the  moantain  ranges  divid- 
"     '    and  Media. 

;  off  from  tbe  People.    [Ez- 


1(1  alM>  b, 

miuictd  accompeiiiiuent  to  their  ualioual 
dances.  '  Both  kinds  of  cjmtnls  ara  atitl  com- 
mon tn  the  Eaut  in  nililary  inuaic,  and  Niebuhr 
often  refers  to  tbem  iu  his  travels.  I'he  "  bells  " 
of  Ztxh.  liv,  SO,  were  unihubl}'  concave  pieces 
plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  rales- 
tine  and  Sjria  attached  to  horses  hy  way  of 


■a  tbe  flash  loT  the  dewl  n 

!>"»■   - 

the  same  view  Is  eqoally  forbidden.  But  it  up- 
peuv  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
nusifeatatiou  of  (^ef  in  this  way  was  not 
wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
Tbe  groond,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must 
be  BDwht  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
sapMMitioiu  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing 
among  be*then  nations.  The  priests  of  Ba^ 
cat  tbemselTCs  with  kniTes  to  propitiste  the 

Sid  "after  their  manner"  (1  K.  xviii.  28). 
erodotiu  says  the  Carians,  who  resided  in 
Bniape,  cut  their  fbrebeads  with  knives  at  fts- 
tivala  of  Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding;  tbe 
E^y|itians,  wtio  beat  themselves  on  these  occa- 
■ions  (Herod,  ii.  61).  Lucian,  speakinft  of  the 
Syrian  jMiestly  attendants  of  this  mock  dcitv, 
saya,  that  nsng  violent  futures  they  cat  tbcir 
■nna  and  tongues  with  swords.  The  prohibi- 
tion, thei«fi>ie,  II  directed  agiunst  practices  pre- 
vailing not  among  the  Egyptians  whom  the 
IiraeLiea  weie  leavioe,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  wbom  tbey  were  aEout  to  become  neighbors. 
But  tiwr«  U  another  usage  contemplated  more 
nmotelf  by  the  prohibition,  vii.,  that  of  print- 
n^  maiks,  tattooing,  to  indicato  allesianM  to 
a  deitr,  in  the  sams  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slavea  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  all 
or  adaeription.  This  is  evidently  alludi 
tbe  Bevelaiion  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xvn,  a, 
six.  MJ,  and,  though  in  a  cantrarr  direction, 
|MBMkKl(iz.4),bySt.Paul(Gaf.  vi.  17).  in 
tbe  Korelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah 
(xliv.  9}  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6). 

^r'smon,  a  place  named  only  in  Judith 
viL  3,  a*  lyinK  ■■>  Ike  plain  (A.  V.  "  valley  ") 
over  gainst  Gsdraelom.  If  by  "  Esdraelom  " 
we  may  uodentaod  Jeareel,  this  description 
answers  to  dte  situation  of  tbe  modem  vdlage 
r<tf  Kaimiit,  oti  the  eastern  slopes  of  Carmd, 
in  a  eDonMCuaas  poeition  overlooking  the 
Kisboo  ana  the  great  plain.    Ap. 

Oymbel,  CSyinbUS,  a  percnsuve  musical 
iasaimMaL  Two  Unds  of  cymbals  a 
tioaed  in  Ps.  cl.  S,  "  loud  cymbals  "  o 
fi^M,  and  "  high-aonnding  cymbals, 
fcraer  consuted  of  four  stnall  plates  of  brass 
or  of  •ona  other  hard  metal ;  two  platea  were 
stMched  10  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and 
w«te  straek  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise. 
The  lattBr  consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one 
held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  togethe 


CypreM  (Heb.  tinak).  The  Heb.  ward  is 
found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  quite  un- 
able to  aaugn  anydefinite  rendering  to  iL  Be- 
sides the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the  "  holm-oak," 
and  tbe  "  lir"  have  been  proposed  ;  but  there 


uoinls  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  thi« 
IS  all  that  can  be  wMiitively  said  of  it. 

Cyp'rians.    Inhabitants  of  the  island  of 

Cyprus  (a  Mace.  iv.  29).    At  the  time  alluded 

(that    is    during  the  reign  of  I    --  *    - 


allcsian 


Kpiphanes),  tbey  were  under  the  dominion  of 
-,  and  were  governed  by  a  vicerov  pos- 
of  ample  powera.     Crates,  one  of  these 


Egypt,  ai 


iceroys,  was  left  by  Sostratus  in  command  of 
the  castle,  or  acropolis,  of  Jerusalem  while  he 
was  summoned  before  the  king.    Ap. 

Cy'pniB*  This  island  was  in  early  timea 
in  close  commercial  connection  with  Phcenicia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  reftrrcd  to 
in  such  passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Ei.  nxvli.  6. 
JChittih.]  Josephus  makes  this  identiflcailon 
in  the  most  express  terms  (vlnJ.  i.  S,  g  1).    Pos- 

ibly  Jews  may  have  settled  in  Cvpms  before 


e  of  Alexander.    Soon  oiWr  his  ti 


33.  Tbe  flrst 
the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  tbe  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Actsxi.  19.30,  it  appears  prom- 
inently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spread- 
ing of  Christianity,  and  is  again  incntioneil  in 
connection  with  the  missionary  jonmrys  of  SL 
Pool  (Acta  xiii.  4-13,  xv.  39,  xxi.  3), and  with 
his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  4).  Sitnnteil  in  tlie 
extreme  eastern  comer  of  the  Mcditeiranenn, 
with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  diglinctlr  visible, 
it  never  become  a  thoroughly  Greek  ialanil. 
Its  rvtigious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  its 
political  history  has  almost  always  been  anioriHl- 
ed  with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  rich  and 
prtxlnctive.    Its  fruits  and  floweis  were  famou*. 


CTRENIU8  Ij 

The  monnUins  alao  prodnced  metals,  eapecUlIf 
cojqier.  The  Utand  became  a  Roman  province 
(B.C.  58)  under  cireurastant™  discreditable  to 
Rome.  At  first  ils  odministrBcien  was  joined 
vith  that  of  Citicia,  but  aRer  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  il  was  separatelv  governed.  In  the  first 
''"''~''n  it  wtis  made  an  imperial  province;  but 


the  emperor  afterwards  gave  it  up  (o  (be  Sen- 
ate.   The  proconsul  appeani  to  have  re''"' 

It  PaphoB  on  the  west  of  the  island.    Ap. 


Cyre'ne,  the  principal  citj  of  that  part  of 
Dorthem  Atiica  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyi«iuuca,  and  also  (^m  il«  Ave  chiu  cities) 
Fentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide 
projecting  portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding 
to  the  modem  JnWi)  which  was  separated 
ftom  the  territorj  or  Carthage  on  tlie  one  hand, 
■nd  that  of  Egypt  on  the  other.  lis  saHkce  is 
a  table-Und  descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea ; 
and  it  was  celebiated  for  its  climate  and  lertiliiy. 
The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  ihcN.  T.  are  these,  —  that, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek 
city ;  that  the  Jews  ware  settled  there  in  large 
numbers,  and  that  nnder  the  Romans  it  was 
politically  connected  with  Crete.  The  Greek 
colonization  of  this  part  of  Africa  under  Bal- 
tns  began  aaeariy  aiB.c.  631.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  a  depend- 
ency of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we 
find  the  Jews  establisbcd  there  with  great  priv- 
ileges, having  been  introduced  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Lagns.  Soon  after  the  Jewish  war  they 
nye  against  the  Roman  power.  In  the  year 
B.C.  75  the  territory  of  Cyrene  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  conquest  of 
Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  prov- 
ince, and  together  fVeqnentl;  called  Creta-Cy- 
rene.  The  numbers  and  position  of  the  Jews 
in  Cyrene  prepare  us  for  the  fluent  men^on 
of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with 
Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  oitr  Savionr's 
cross  (Matt.  lucvii.  32;  Mark  xt.  31;  Luke 
xxiii.  as),  was  a  native  of  CyTene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jemsalem  at 
Pentecost  (AcM  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their 
name  to  one  of  the  synagognes  in  Jerusalem 
(ib.  vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from  Cyrene 
vrere  among  those  who  contributed  actively  to 
the  IbTmation  of  the  first  Gentile  church  at 
Antioch  (xi.  aoj.  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii.  1) 
ia  traditkinalty  said  to  have  been  the  Brat  bishop 
of  his  natWe  ditldcl. 


OjrrellilU.  the  literal  English  rendering  in 
the  A.V.  of  the  Greek  name,  which  is  itself 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name  QriniNL-B. 
The  fiill  name  is  Publius  Snlpicius  Qniriaoa. 


IS  CTBDS 

Be  was  consul  A.n.c.  74S,  b.c  13,  and  mads 
governor  of  Syria  after  the  bonishinrat  of 
ArchelauB  in  a.d.  C.  He  was  sent  to  make  an 
enrolment  of  properly  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judna,  a  cenant  or 
iitvypafii.  But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii. 
!]  to  be  identified  with  one  which  took  placeat 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  wben  BcnliDS 
Satnminns  was  governor  of  Syria.  Hence  has 
arisen  a  considerable  diflically,  whkh  has  been 
variously  solved,  either  by  snpposing  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  St.  Luke,  or  by  giving 
gome  unusnal  sense  to  his  words.  Bat  A.  W, 
ZumpI,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable 
that  Qoirinns  was  Iwkt  governor  of  Syria,  and 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  rcprodnced  beie, 
but  very  striking  and  satisractory,  Bxes  the  tiBM 
of  hisflnt  );ovemorBhip  at  from  ii.c.4  to  K.C.  1. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Jjillios. 

Cyfrns,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire 
(see  Dan.  vi.  SS,  x.  1,  13;  S  Chr.  xxxvi.  iS, 
S3),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend,  tlie 
son  of  Mandane,  the  daaghtiv  of  Astjues  the 
last  king  of  Medio,  and  Cambysea  a  Fenian 
of  the  roynl  bmily  of  the  AchiemenidM.  In 
consequence  of  a  dr«am,  Astyagts,  it  is  taid, 
designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grandatm,  bnt 
thectiildwas  spared  hj  those  whom  he  chained 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  was 
obscurity  under  the  name  of  Agra- 


Medes,  and  Cyrus  beaded  a  revolt  whkh  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Median  king 
B.C.  SS9,  near  PasargadK.  After  conoolidating 
the  empire  which  he  thns  gaitKd,  Cyms  entered 
on  that  carver  of  conquest  which  has  nuide  him 
the  hero  of  the  East.  In  B.C.  M6  (?)  hedefesl- 
«d  Cnxsns,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lvdia  was  the 
prise  of  his  success.  Babylon  tell  before  liis 
army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of  Anyria 
were  added  to  his  empire  (b.c.  53S).  It  is 
probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an  invanon  of 
Egypt;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  in 
Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus.  Af- 
terwards he  attacked  the  MassagetK,  and  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  fdl  in  a  battle  agaiitst 
them  B.C.  939.  His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pa- 
saisads,  the  scene  of  his  first  dedrin  vkMry. 
Hiuierto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppresmn  or  seductive  aUies  ;  but  Cyriu  was 
a  generous  liberator,  and  a  jost  gtumian  of 
tbeiT  rights.  An  inspired  prophet  (la.  xliv. 
88)  recagnind  in  him  "  a  she(d)erd "  of  the 
Loi4,  an  "  anointed  "  king  (Is.  slv.  1 ).  Cjr^ 
stands  out  clearly  as  the  representative  of  the 
East,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  At  West. 
The  one  led  to  the  developmfot  of  the  id«a  of 
order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  inde]iendeDc«. 
Kcclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signaliaed  b^ 
the  consolidation  of  a  Chnn-h  ;  the  second  bj 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  (band  tta 
outward  embodiment  in  "  the  great  Syna- 
gogue ;  "  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 
nB^ans.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebnildins 
of  the  Temple  (3  Chr.  xxxvi.  83,  S3;  E«r.  l 
1-4,  iii.  T,  iv,  3,  V.  13,  17,  *i.  3)  was  in  Emi  tb« 


bagiaoiiig  of  Jodaiim ;  and  tbe  gntt  cha  _ 
In  whkh  Ibe  nation  was  traiuftinned  into  ■ 
chnrch  are  clearl  j  marked. 


D. 

Dab'areh,  Jo«h.  ssi.  as.  Thii  name  ii 
incomcdy  ipalt  in  tbe  A.  V.,  and  ahoold  be 
DiBBnATH'  which  «ee. 

D^baUl'dth,  a  town  on  tbe  bonndaiy  of 
Zebnlun  (Joah.  xix.  II). 

Dab'arath  (with  the  an.  in  Joah.),  A  town 
on  the  boandaiy  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  IS] 
■amed  aa  next  io  ChUlotb-Tabor.  Bnt  in 
I  Chr.  Ti.  TS,  and  in  Jo«h.  xxi.  38,  It  b  wd  to 
belong  to  Isnchar.  Under  the  name  of  Iktd- 
ritA  it  Kill  liea  at  the  waiem  foot  of  Tabor. 

DftlsriS,  one  of  tbe  Hre  twift  icribea  who 
recoided  tbe  iluoni  of  BaAna  (3  Esd.  xit.  34  ; 
comp.  37,  4S).     An. 

ZHMolli,  1  Esd.  V.  as.     [Akxob.]     Ap. 

Dadde'iu  or  Badde'as  (i  Bad.  riii.  u, 
481.  a  corraption  of  Iddo  (Eir.  Tiii.  IT).    Ap> 

Dk'gOIlt  wparenilj  the  maacnline  (I  Sam. 
T.  3,  4^  correlative  of  Acargatii,  was  the  IM- 
tio«a<  g«d  of  the  Pbiliitinea.  The  moat  bmoitf 
irwiJaa  of  DagMi  mn  at  Qua  (Jndg.  xti. 


fl*>it.  n— lllnniM*.  (L^irt.) 


M  latteriemple  wa<  dettrojedbyJona- 

ihaa  ta  lheUaMab*an  war»(I  Hkc.x.83,S4, 
■i.  4].     Tratea  of  Ehe  vonhip  of  Dw*^  U^ 


names  Cafibar-PaKon  fM 
h-Uagon    in   Juiliui   (Joa 


.41)  and  Asber  (Josh,  xix.  37).  DagoQ 
It  repiesentail  with  the  tkce  and  hands  of  ■ 
m  and  the  tail  of  a  fiih  (1  Sam.  r.  5).  Tbe 
h-tilce  form  was  a  natnta]  emblem  of  (hiitful- 


Kafarinjj  tribes 

Dai'aaiL,  lEsd.T.ai. 

r  tbe  commonly  repeat! 

Dalai'ah.    TbeBixtL__ 

scendant  of  tbe  lojal  fiunily  of  Jodah  (1  Chr. 
iU.  34). 

Dalnuma'tha.  From  a  comparison  of 
Matt  XV.  39  uid  Hark  viii.  10  we  ma;  conclude 
that  Dalmanntha  waa  a  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Hagdala,  The  Ut- 
ter stood  dose  upon  the  shore,  at  the  soiilhem 
end  of  tbe  little  plain  of  Genncsarcc  [Uao- 
DAi^.J  About  a  mile  fivm  Magdala  is  a  nar- 
row glen  to  the  sonth,  at  the  mon^  of  whi(ji 
ue  the  ruins  of  a  vilfase.  Tbe  place  is  called 
'Aia^Bariddi, "  the  cdd  Fonntoin."  Heie  {a 
all  probability  is  the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dal- 
manntha. 

Dolma'tU,  a  mountainous  district  on  tbe 
eaaiem  coast  of  the  AdriaUc  Sea,  extending 
from  the  river  Naro  in  the  8.  to  tb;  Savna  in 
the  N.  St.  PanI  sent  Titni  then  (3  Tim.  iv. 
10),  and  he  himself  bad  preached  thf  Ooepel  in 
its  immediate  neliAborhood  (Bom.  xv.  19). 

Dal'phon.  The  second  of  tbe  ten  sons  of 
Hunan  TBelh.  ix.  71. 

Dam  Uis,  an  Athenian  woman  conTertsd 
to  Christianitj  bj  St.  Paul' 


Christianitj  bj  St.  Paul's  preachiiw  (Act* 
Ii.  M).  ChrvaiMtom  and  othert  held  hor  to 
have  been  tbe  wifo  of  Dionvsina  the  Anopagite. 
Damasoaa  is  one  of  the  moat  aneieni,  and 
has  at  all  tinea  been  one  of  the  mon  important, 
of  tbe  dries  of  8;nU.  It  is  utuated  inaplain 
of  vast  uia  and  of  extreme  kitiHty,  which  lies 
east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libaims,  on  tbe 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fer^e  plain,  which 
is  nearlv  drcnlar,  and  about  30  milee  in  diame- 
ter, is  due  to  the  river  Barada,  which  is  pniba- 
bljr  the  "Abana"  of  8ctiptnl«.  This  stream, 
-"-' —  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Antl- 


Libanus,  ni 


wa;  throozh  the  chain,  n 
-   ;lheni     -•  ■ 

tbe  open  country  eaat  o^the  hills,  and  dill^sea 


ning  for  some  time  among  u 

nddenlj  it  bursm  throoffb  a  ~ 

of  the 


w  deft  upon 


fortiti^  far  and  wide.     Two  other  st.  „ , 

Wadf  HtExnt  npon  the  north,  and .  the  Amaj 
npon  the  south,  which  Oowa  direct  froai  Btr' 
■Don,  hkcreaM  tbe  fertility  of  tbe  Dattaaeeoe 
|dain,  and  contend  for  the  honor  of  npman- 
ing  tbe  "  Pharpar  "  of  Scrintnre.  According 
to  Joaephus,  Damascus  waa  bunded  by  Ui,  tbe 
son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shea.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  Scriptnn  in  connection  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  IS),  whose  steward  was  a 
native  of  the  place  (xv.  3).  We  may  gather 
Aum  the  name  of  this  persan,  as  well  as  Ihun 
the  statement  of  Joseplins,  wlich  connects  the 
city  with  the  Aranueans,  that  it  waa  a  Shemilic 
•enement.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damas- 
cns  until  the  lime  of  David,  when  "  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  came  to  snccor  HadadeHT,  king 
of  Zobah,"  with  whom  David  was  at  war 
(3  Sam.  viii.  i;  I  Chr.  xriiL  S).    On  lUj  oe- 
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cMion  Darid  "slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000 
men ; "  and  in  conseqaence  of  this  victory  be- 
came completely  master  of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites  (2  Sam. 
yiii.  6).  It  app^uv  that  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, a  certain  Kezon,  who  had  been  a  subject 
of  Uadadeser,  king  of  2k>bah,  and  had  escaped 
when  David  conquered  Zobah,  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  and  established  his  own 
rule  there  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Afterwards  the 
family  of  Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the 
throne,  and  a  Bennadad,  grandson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  H  K.  xv.  19 ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with 
Asa  affainst  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhar 
dad  II.  of  Scripture),  who  was  defeated  by 
Ahab  (IK.  xx.).  Three  years  afterwaxds  war 
broke  out  afresh,  through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to 
the  city  of  Ramoth-Gileod  (I  K.  xxii.  1-4). 
The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that  place 
(ib.  15-^7)  seem  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
bands  ravsi^  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the 
rcijgn  of  Jchoram ;  and  tliey  even  undertook  at 
this  time  a  second  si^  of  Samaria,  which  was 
frustrated  miraculously  (2  K.  vL  24,  vii.  6,  7). 
Afber  this,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts 
against  the  Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  show  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  3enhadad  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
a  great  conqueror,  who  was  bent  on  extending 
the  dominion  of  Assvria  over  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. It  may  Imve  been  these  circumstances 
which  encouraged  Hazocl,  the  ser^-ant  of  Ben- 
hadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one 
day  be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  Shortly  afVcr  the 
accession  of  uazael  (about  B.c.  884),  he  was  in 
his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  However,  in  his  wars  with  Israel 
and  Judah  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  his  son 
Benhadad  fbUowcd  up  his  successes.  At  last 
a  deliverer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  re- 
covered the  cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the 
next  reiffn  still  further  advantages  were  gained 
by  the  &raelites.  Jeroboam  11.  (ab.  B.C.  836) 
is  said  to  have  "  recovered  Damascus "  (2  K. 
xiv.  28),  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that 
he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least  implies  that  he 
obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it  A  century 
later  (ab.  B.a  742)  the  Syrians  appear  as  allies 
of  Israel  against  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  It  seems 
to  have  Men  during  a  pause  in  die  struggle 
against  Assyria  that  Rezin  kine  of  Damascus, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly 
to  attack  Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz 
and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own 
(Is.  vii.  1-6 ;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  Jerusalem  success- 
rally  maintained  itself  against  the  combined 
attack.  Ahaz  was  induct  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position 
of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The 
aid  sought  was  given,  wiu  the  important  result, 
that  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kin^om  of  Damas- 
cus brought  to  an  end,  and  the  cit^  itself  de- 
stroyed, the  inhabitants  being  earned  ciiptive 


into  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  comp.  U.  vii.  8  and 
Am;  i.  5).  It  was  long  before  Damascus  re- 
covered from  this  serious  blow.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Damascus  was  rebuilt ;  but 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  famous  place 
in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period.  At  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  history,  ana  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kin^om  of  Aretas 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  Arabian  pnnoe,  who  held 
his  kingdom  under  the  Bomans.  Damascus 
has  always  been  a  great  centre  for  trade.  It 
would  appear  fW>m  £z.  xxvii.  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  ^oodB  from  the  Pheenknans, 
and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and 
wine.  But  the  passa^  trade  of  Damascus  has 
probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
Its  direct  commerce.  —  Certain  localities  in  Da- 
mascus are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scriptural 
events  which  especially  interest  us  in  its  histoiy. 
A  "long  wide  thoroughfare,"  leading  direct 
fh>m  one  of  the  ^tes  to  the  Castle  or  palace 
of  the  Pacha,  is  "called  by  the  guides 
'Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  It  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars."  The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  street "  Straight."  That  of 
Ananias  is  also  pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the 
conversion  is  confidentiy  said  to  be  an  open 
green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  nsod  as 
the  Chnstian  burial-ground ;  but  four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times, 
so  that  littie  conhdence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St. 
Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown. 

Dan.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
first  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Rachel  —  "'G<m  hath  nidged  ms 
(ddwmni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,''  therefore 
she  called  his  name  Dan,"  i^e.  "judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play 
on  the  name  is  repeated — "Dan  shall  jucj^ 
{}fadin)  his  people.  The  records  of  Dan  are 
unusually  meagre.  Of  the  patriarch  himself, 
unfortunately,  no  personal  history  is  preserved. 
Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi 
23) ;  but  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wUdemess  of  Sinai,  nis  tribe  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  aU, 
containinff62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  po- 
sition of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the 
desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tabonade 
(Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  the  long  proces- 
sion (ii.  31,  x.  25).  It  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  i  ordeal 
of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  yxv.)  with  an 
increase  of  1,700  on  the  eariier  census.  The 
remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  fur- 
nished  a  "  prince  "  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
land ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Monnt 
Ebal  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  duraine 
(Dent,  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  hear^ 
of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inheritance 
allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and 
that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua, 
strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers 
just  quoted,  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve. 
But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had  emi- 
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ncnt  tiatiml  mdTantam.  On  the  north  and 
east  it  was  oompletelj  embraced  bjr  its  two 
tMPother-tribes  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on 
the  loath-east  and  south  it  joined  Jadah,  and 
was  ibnM  sonoanded  bjr  the  three  most  power- 
fal  states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  From 
Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Yafii — on 
the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Oathrimmon  on  the 
soa^,  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles,  that  noble 
tract,  one  or  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of 
Palostine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  But  this 
rich  district,  the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of 
the  vhole  south  of  Palestine,  was  too  ralnable 

10  be  giTen  np  without  a  struggle  by  its  ori- 
ginal possessors.  The  Amorites  accordinglj 
"  foroea  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  monn- 
tain,  for  they  would  not  sufibr  them  to  come 
down  into  tne  valley"  (Jndg.  i.  34) — forced 
them  np  from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with 
their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  Tillages  whose  ruins 
still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland. 
With  the  help  of  Ephraim,  Dan  prerailed 
against  the  Amorites  for  a  time,  but  in  a  few 
years  the  Philistines  took  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result  These 
conmderations  enable  us  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the 
lana  "  all  the  inhoitance  of  tne  Danites  had 
not  fidlen  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel " 
(Jndg.  xriti.  1).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  die  name  of  their  head-quarters 
>fahaneh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan," 
in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  reiterated 
(xriii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment 
of  their  600  warriors  "  appointed  with  weapons 
of  war," — and  the  lawless  freebooting  style  of 
their  behavior  to  Micah.  In  the  "  security  " 
and  "  quiet "  ( Judg.  xviii.  7,  10)  of  their  nch 
northern  possession,  the  Danites  enjoyed  the 
leisure  ana  repose  which  had  been  denied  them 
in  their  ori^nal  seat  But  of  the  fate  of  the 
ritv  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
fiober  *'  ^Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  any 
thing.  In  the  time  of  David,  Dan  still  kept  its 
place  among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).    Asher 

11  omitted,  bnt  the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  "  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Chr  zxviL 
S2.  Bat  from  thb  time  forward  the  name  as 
applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  b  kept  alive 
only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  genealogies 
of  I  Chr.  ii.-xii.  Dan  is  omittM  entirely. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those 
who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of 
St  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).  —  2.  The  well-known 
city,  so  fiuniliar  as  the  most  northern  landmaric 
of 'Palestine,  in  the  common  expression  "  from 
Daa  even  to  Beershcba."  The  name  of  the 
pboe  was  ori^nalljr  Laish  or  Leshex  (Josh. 
xix.  47  K  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  tne  Zidonians,"  t.e.  engaged  in  commerce, 
jtnd  witbont  defence.  Living  thus  "  quiet  and 
^ecnre,"  ther  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active 
and  praetiaed  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They 
conferred  upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name 
of  dieir  own  tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their 
^ther  who  was  bom  unto  Israel "  (Jndg.  xviii. 
19;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 
The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
nunnteiiess.  It  was  "far  from  Zidon,"  and 
"  In  the  vaHey  that  is  bv  Beth-rehob ;  "  but,  as 
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this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  other  means.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it  became  the 
acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country.  Dan 
was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvL  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place.  Various 
considerations  would  incline  to  the  suspicion 
that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  throe  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  —  1.  That  another  place 
of  the  same  name  is  intended. — 2.  That  it  is 
a jprophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian 
of  a  name  which  was  not  to  exi^t  till  centuries 
later. — 3.  That  the  passa^  originally  con- 
tained an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name 
was  inqerted  tv  the  MSS.  This  last  is  £wald*s, 
and  Ok  the  throe  is  the  most  probable.  The 
TeU  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  one  of  the  lamst  fountains  in  the 
world,  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  very 
probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  The  spring  is  called  d-Lfdd&n,  possibly 
a  corruption  of  Dan,  and  the  st*eam  from  the 
spring  ffahr  ed  Dhan,  while  the  name  Tdl  dr 
Kadi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in  signifi- 
cation with  the  ancient  name. — 3.  Apparently 
the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  Javan,  as 
one  of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  (£z.  xxvii.  19).  Nodilng 
is  certainly  known  about  it 

Dan'ites,  The.  The  descendants  of  Dan, 
and  membera  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

Dan-ja^an,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam 
xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the  points  visited  by  Joab  in 
taking  the  census  of  tlie  people.  It  occurs  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Zidon  —  and  thcretbrc  may 
have  been  somewlicre  in  the  direction  of  Dan 
(Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  well- 
known  Dan  is  intended. 

Dance*  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Scripture  universally  as  symbolical  of  some  re- 
joicing, and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  mourning,  as  in  £ccl.  iii.  4 
(comp.  Ps.  XXX.  11 ;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some 
song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi.  11) ;  and  with  the  tambourine  (A.V. 
**  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  im]»ulsive 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find 
snfiicient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly. 
Dancing  formed  a  port  of  the  religions  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptums,  and  was  also  common 
in  private  entertainments.  Many  representa- 
tions of  dances  both  of  men  ana  women  arc 
found  in  the  Eg3rptian  paintings.  The  "  feast 
nnto  the  Lord,"  whkrh  Moses  proposed  to  Pha> 
raoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  nance.  Women, 
however,  among  the  Hebrews,  made  the  dance 
their  especial  means  of  expressing  their  feel- 
ings; and  so  welcomed  tiieir  husbands  or 
friends  on  their  return  from  battle.  The  **  eat> 
ing  and  drinking  and  dancing  "  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  is.  recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up 
to  play,"  with  a  tacit  censure.    So  among  thu 
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Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned, 
and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, howeTer,  save  in  such  moments  of  temp- 
tation, seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women. 
Bnt  more  especially,  on  such  occasions  of  tri- 
umph, any  woman,  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 
character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph,  or  of  welcome  (Ex.  xv. 
SO ;  Jadfir.  xi.  34).  This  marks  the  peculiarity 
of  Bavid^s  conduct,  when,  on  the  return  of  tlie 
Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among  stran- 


gers and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  !^22)  was 
himself  ehongus;  and  here  too  the  women,  with 
their  timbrels  (see  especially  ver.  5, 19,  20,  22), 
took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and 
"looking  tnrongh  a  window"  at  the  scene. 
She  should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples 
of  Miriam,  &c.,  have  herself  led  the  female 
choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark  and  her 
lord.  She  stays  with  the  "  household  "  (ver. 
20),  and  "  comes  out  to  meet  **  him  with  re- 
proaches, perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a 
rebuke  to  her  apathy.  From  the  mention  of 
"damsels,"  "timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  25,  cxHx.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  re- 
ligious worship,  it  ma^  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its 


rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive  odebratioii. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances 
of  the  vir^ns  in  Shiloh  (Jndg.  xxi.  19-23) 
were  certainly  part  of  a  reUgious  iestiritj. 
Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merdy  f^ 
tive  amusements  apart  from  any  religious  char- 
acter (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Lam.  v.  15 ;  Mark  vl 
22 ;  Luke  xv.  25). 

Danoe.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  die  Hebrew  term  m&cholt  a  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  In  the  grand  Halldujah  Psalm  (d.) 
which  closes  that  magnificent  collection,  the 
sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind  to  praise  Jehovah 
in  His  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of  music ;  and 
amongst  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  verses,  is  found  m&dMl.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  made  of  metal, 
open  like  a  ring :  it  had  many  small  bells  a^ 
tached  to  its  border,  and  was  played  at  wed- 
dings and  merry-makings  by  women,  who  ac- 
companied it  with 
^^p^^  the  voice.    Accord- 

^r      ^k       ^1^      ^"g  to  the  author  of 
If  \    /r\     Shihe   Haggibbarim, 

IrSStklAM   ff     m     ^^  maeh£l1^  dnk- 
m  ^'^'^'Odg  jiC      m    ling  metal  plates  fiis- 

^        ^m  D      m  tened  on  wires,  at  in- 

^^^^^  W^m  tervals  within  tliecir- 

^^^  ^^  cle  that  formed  the 

^  instrument,  like  the 

Moiiad  inttrumento.    Dtnoe.     modem  tambourine; 
(MesdeinohD.)  according  to  others, 

a  similar  instrument, 
also  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a  nandle,  which  the 
performer  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in  motion 
several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar,  passing 
fK'>m  one  side  of  the  instalment  to  the  other,  the 
waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  meny  sound. 
Dan'iels  the  name  of  four  persons  in  the 
Old  Testament.  —  L  The  second  son  of  Da^ 
vid  by  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  (I  Chr.  ilL  I). 
In  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab.  —  2. 
The  fourth  of  "  the  greater  prophets."  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  parentage  or  family.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  no- 
ble descent  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  to  have  possessed 
considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan.  i.  4). 
He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim"  (b.c.  604),  and  trained  for  the 
king's  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of 
his  guardian,  and  was  divinelv  supported  in  his 
resdve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat "  for 
fear  of  defilement  fDan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close 
of  his  three  years^  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18), 
Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  inteipreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Kebuchadnecxar's  decree 
against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).    In  conse- 

auence  of  his  success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of 
tie  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and  "chief  of 
the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby. 
Ion  ^  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadneszar  (i^;  8-27). 
and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  dis- 
turbed the  fbast  of  Belshazzar  (t.  10-28), 
though  he  no  longer  held  his  official  position 
among  the  Magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  ana  Broba- 
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biy  lived  at  Snsa  (Dan.  yiii.  2).  At  the  aoces- 
akm  of  Darius  he  was  made  first  of  the  **  three 
presidents "  of  the  empue  (Dan.  vi.  2),  and 
was  delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which 
be  had  been  cast  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  rites 
of  his  fiiith  (ri.  10-33 ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dra.  29-42). 
At  the  aooession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his 
prosperity  (vL  28;  cf.  i.  21  ;  Bel  and  Dra.  2) ; 
thooffh  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  remained  at 
Babrion  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21 ),  and  in  "  the  third  year 
of  Cyrus  (b.c.  534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded 
Tisioa  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Tigris  (x.  1, 4).  In 
the  |»rophecies  of  Elzekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14, 
20)  and  wisdom  (xxriii.  3);  and  since  Daniel 
was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C.  588-584), 
some  have  thought  that  another  prophet  of  the 
name  must  hare  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  per- 
haps during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose 
fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  1 1  im- 
plies that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age  (cf.  Hist  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have 
been  nearl  V  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecv.  —  8«  A  descendant  of  Ithamar, 
who  retomed  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  2). — 4. 
A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up  by 
Nenemiah  b.c.  445  (Neb.  z.  6).  He  is  pernaps 
the  same  as  (3). 

Daniel,  The  Book  of,  is  the  earliest 

example  •f  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model  according  to  which  all  later 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect 
it  standi  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in 
which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple found  expression  a&ir  the  close  of  the  pro- 
phetic era.  —  1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize  its 
apocalyptic  character.  To  the  old  prophets 
Daniel  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commenta- 
tor (Dan.  ix.  2-19^ ;  to  succeeding  generations, 
as  Uie  herald  of  mimediate  deliverance.  The 
form,  the  st^le,  and  the  point  of  sight  of  proph- 
ecy, are  rebnqnished  upon  the  veige  of  a  new 
nanod  in  the  existence  of  God's  people,  and 
nresh  instruction  is  given  to  them  suited  to  their 
new  fortunes.  The  chan^  is  not  abrupt  and 
absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt  The  eve 
and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer :  vis- 
ions and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  The 
Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  form  of 
divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
£aekiel  form  uie  connecting  fink  between  the 
characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
— 2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than 
iu  general  form,  bdongs  to  an  era  of  transition. 
Like  the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed 
partly  in  the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee), 
and  partly  in  the  sacred  Hebrew.  The  intro- 
doction  (L-ii.  4  a)  is  written  in  Hebrew.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  "  Syriac  "  (i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  ChaldsMns,  the  language  changes 
to  Anmaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close 
of  the  seventh  duster  (ii.  4  6-vii.).  The 
penonal  introdnction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer 
of  the  text  (viil.  1  Us  marked  by  the  resumption 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  oontinnes  to  the  close  of 
the  book  (viiiv-xii.).  The  character  of  the 
Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to  that  of 


Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.  The  Aramaic,  like 
that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than 
exists  in  anv  other  Chaldaic  document.  The 
use  of  Greek  technical  terms  marks  a  period 
when  commerce  had  already  united  Persia  and 
Greece ;  and  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  words 
which  admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to 
Aryan  and  not  to  Shemitic  roots  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophe- 
cies are  a  Palestinian  foi^ry  of  the  Macca- 
bean  age.  —  3.  The  book  is  ffenerally  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  first  of  these 
(i.-vi.)  contams  chiefly  historical  incidents, 
while  the  second  (vii.-xii.)  is  entirely  apoc> 
alypdc  But  this  division  takes  no  account  of 
the  difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change 
of  person  at  the  b^nnin^  of  ch.  viii.  It  seems 
better  to  divide  the  book  into  three  parts.  The 
flrst  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of 
the  progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment as  seen  in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces 
in  minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Cnurch 
in  all  a^s. — 4.  The  position  which  the  book 
of  Daniel  occupies  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems 
at  first  sight  remarkable.  It  is  placed  among 
the  Holy  writings  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  or 
immediately  before  Esther,  and  not  among  the 
prophets.  This  collocation,  however,  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  ri^ht  apprehension  of 
the  difierent  functions  of  uie  prophet  and  seer. 
Daniel's  Apocalypse  is  as  distinct  from  the  pro^ 
phetic  writmgs  as  the  Apocal/pse  of  St.  John 
nom  the  Apostolic  epistles.  — 5.  The  unity  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  notwithstandiuK 
the  difference  of  language,  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged. StUl  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  its  internal  character.  In  the  first  seven 
chapters  Daniel  is  spoken  of  hxstoricaUtf  (i.  6-21, 
ii.  14-49,  iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2)  : 
in  the  last  five  he  appears  personally  as  the  writer 
(vii.  15-28,  viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-9,  xii.  5).  The 
cause  of  the  difference  of  person  is  commonly 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  peculiarity 
arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  book  as- 
sumed its  final  shape.  —  6.  Allusion  has  been 
made  already  to  the  infiuence  which  the  book 
exercised  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Apart 
from  the  general  type  of  Apocalyptic  composi- 
tion which  the  Apostolic  writers  derived  from 
Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim;  cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.,  xxvi.  64),  the  New  Testament  incident- 
ally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Heb.  xi. 
33,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt  xxiv.  15),  and 
its  doctrine  of  aneels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a 
still  earlier  time  Uie  same  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  Apocr^ha.  The  book  of  Baruch 
ttchibits  so  many  comcidences  with  Daniel,  that 
by  some  the  two  books  have  been  assigned  to 
the  same  author  (cf.  Fritzsche,  Handb.  zu  d. 
Apok.  i.  1 73 ) ;  and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
represents  Mattathias  quoting  the  marvellous 
deliverances  recorded  in  Daniel,  together  with 
those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii.  59,  60),  and 
elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  version  of  the  book  (1  Mace.  i.  54  » 
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Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian 
angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8;  LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have 
heen  derived  from  Dan.  x.  SI,  xii.  1,  tnough 
Uiis  is  uncertain,  as  the  doctrine  probably 
formed  part  of  the  common  belief.  According 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of  Alex- 
ander [Albxandbb  thb  Great]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which 
existed  among  toe  Jews  in  his  time.  —  7.  The 
testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church 
gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment  im- 
plied by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  without  contradiction, 
with  one  exception,  till  modem  times.  Por- 
phyry alone  ^f  c.  305  a.d.)  assailed  the  book. 
Externally  it  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of 
Scripture. — 8.  The  history  of  the  assaults 
upon  the  prophetic  worth  of  Daniel  in  modem 
times  is  full  of  interest.  The  real  grounds  on 
which  most  modem  critics  rely  in  rejecting^  the 
book,  are  the  "  fabulousness  of  its  narratives," 
and  "  the  minuteness  of  its  prophetic  history." 
—  9.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  le- 
gendary **  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of 
Daniel  aro  strengthened  by  other  objections  in 
detail,  which  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in 
themselves  as  of  any  considerable  weight  Not 
only,  it  is  said,  is  the  book  placed  among  the 
Ilagiographa,  but  Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list 
of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach ; 
the  language  is  corrupted  by  an  intermixture 
of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essentially  un- 
historical;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a  late  date.  In  reply  to  these  remarks, 
it  mav  be  urged,  that  if  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
already  placS  among  the  Hagiographa  at  the 
time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  was  written, 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Daniel  (Ecclus. 
xlix. )  is  most  natural.  Nor  is  the  mention  of 
Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10)  sui^ 
prising  at  a  time  when  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and  West  was  already  considerable.  Tct 
further,  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental,  In  doctrine,  again,  the  book  is  closely 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.),  or  the  resurrec- 
tion (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministiy  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion  (W.  10,11, 
i.  8),  which  fbrmea  the  basis  of  later  specula- 
tions, but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the 
interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Gen- 
erally it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book  pre- 
sents in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  diflScult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maccabsean  pe- 
rioMtl  than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it 
exhibits  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  — 
10.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
authority  of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  authorship  of  Daniel.    According  to  the 


Jewish  tradition  the  books  of  Ezckiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  vrI^ 
ten  (1.6.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  in- 
ternal evidence.  — 11.  There  is  no  Chaldee 
translation  of  Daniel.  The  Greek  version  has 
undeigone  sin^lar  changes.  At  an  early  time 
the  LaX.  version  was  supplanted  in  the  Greek 
Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,  and  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  cen- 
erally  "read  W  the  Churches."  Meanwhile 
the  original  LXX.  translation  passed  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was  published 
at  Home. 

Daniel,  Apoorsrphal  AddittoDfl  ta 

The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original  text  The  most  important 
of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of 
TheSongofthe  TkneHol^  Childrm,  TheUulmj 
of  SusannUf  and  The  fftstorv  of, . .  Bd  and  the 
Dragon,  —  1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  in- 
corporated into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  Affcer 
the  three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the 
furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23|,  Azarias  is  represented 
prating  to  God  for  deliverance  (Song  of  Three 
Children,  3-22) ;  and  in  answer  the  ui^el  of 
the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which  con- 
sumes their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  '*the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  tnumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  4th  century.  —  6.  The  two  other  pieces 
appear  more  distinctly  as  appendices,  and  offer 
no  semblance  of  forming  part  of  the  original 
text.  The  Hittortf  of  Susanna  lor  The  Judg- 
meni  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at  the  b^n- 
nin^of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lot,) ;  though 
it  fuso  occurs  after  the  1 2th  chapter  (Vulg.  ed. 
Compl.).  The  Hietory  of  Bel  and  the  Dram  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  "part  ^ 
the  prophecy  of  Habatkuk:* -^2,  The  additions 
aro  found  in  both  the  Greek  texts,  the  LXX. 
and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vnteate, 
and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic  Tcrsions. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  formed  nart  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  — 
3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed Uiat  they  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
originals,  but  the  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an 
Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them 
to  his  work. 

Dan^nah^  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  and  probably  south  or  south- 
west of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered. 

Daph^ne,  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctiianr 
of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  (2  Maoc  iv.  33;. 
Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city,  was  due 
to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  Mtween  the 
two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together 
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The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural  beautj, 
with  perennial  foantains  and  abundant  wood. 
The  succeeding  Seleucid  monaichs,  espedaily 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  When  Syria  became  Roman, 
Daphne  continued  to  be  fomous  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  and  vice.  The  site  has  b^n  well 
identified  by  Fococke  and  other  travellers  at 
Beit-d-Maa,  **  the  House  of  the  Water/'  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  An- 
tioch. 

I>a'ra,  l  Chr.  ii.  6.     TDakda.] 

Dar'aay  a  son  of  Malnol,  one  of  four  men 
of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed 
by  §oIomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  how- 
ever, the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  "  sons 
of  Zerah,"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  sl^ht 
diflerenoe  dut  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The 
identity  of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv. 
has  been  greatly  debated ;  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

DariO  (A.V.  "dram;"  Ezr.  ii.  69,  viU.  27; 
Neh-  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix-  7),  a  gold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the 
letom  from  Babylon.  At  these  times  there 
was  no  large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the 
Persian  kings.  The  Darics  wnich  have  been 
diaoovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold,  of  ar- 
chaic style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
square.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains 
tror,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater, 
and  IS  most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm 
of  the  Phoenician  talent  They  must  have 
been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the  Persian 
tmpire. 
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Darf  U8,  the  name  of  several  kin^  of  Media 
and  Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are 
ntentionod  in  the  O.  T. — L  Da&ius  the  A^db 
(Dan.  xi.  1,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Meides  "  (ix.  1 ),  who  succeeded 
to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  deaUi  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old 
{Dan.  y.  31;  ix.  1).  Only  one  year  of  his 
reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1 ) ;  but  that 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.),  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued 
a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
•*  reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel "  (Dan.  vi. 
25  C).  The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Baby- 
kMuan  annals  has  given  occasion  to  three 
diiferent  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darios  the  Mede  is  known  in  histoiy.  The 
first  of  these,  which  identifies  him  with  Darius 
Hystaapis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  and 
may  be  dismisaed  at  once.  The  second,  which 
adopted  by  Josephns,  and  has  been  sup- 


ported by  many  recent  critics,  is  more  deserving 
of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was  Cyaxarcs 
II.,  "  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,"  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
A  third  identification  remains,  by  which  Darius 
is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of  "  Asty- 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  thisappears 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  — 
2.  Dahiub  the  son  of  Hystaspis  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty.  Upon  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Mogian  Smerdis,  he  conspired  with 
six  other  Persian  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impos- 
tor, and  on  the  success  of  the  plot  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  B.C.  521.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conouest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians.  After  the  sul^ogation  of 
Babylon,  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya,  and  India.  The  defeat  of 
Marathon  (b.c.  490)  only  roused  him  to  pre- 
pare vigorously  for  that  decisive  stru^Ie  with 
the  West  which  was  now  inevitable.  His  plans 
were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  reganl 
to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privil^ies  which  they  had  lost  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
&c.,  VI.  1,  &c.). — 3.  Darius  the  Pehsiak 
(Neh.  xii.  22)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II. 
Nothus  (Ochus)  king  of  Persia  b.c.  424-3 — 
405-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  question  was 
written  bjr  Nehemiah.  If,  however,  the  register 
was  continued  to  a  later  time,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jaddua 
(vv.  11,  22),  points  to  Darius  III.  Codoman- 
nus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia  b.c.  3d&-3d0  <1  Mace.  i.  1). — 
4.  Areus,  king  of  the  Lacedscmonians  (1  Mace, 
xii.  7).     [Abeub.] 

Darkness  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing 
the  actual  presence  of  God,  as  that  out  of  whvSi 
He  speaks,  the  envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine 
glory  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12).  The  phigue 
of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  ascribed  oy  va- 
rious commentators  to  non-miraculons  aeency, 
but  no  sufiicient  account  of  its  intense  SBgnse, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding 
from  any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.  The 
darkness  "over  all  the  land "  (Matt,  xxvii.  45) 
attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attribute  to  an  eclipse.  Phlcgon  of  Tralles 
indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness, 
which  began  at  noon,  and  was  combined,  he 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more 
or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  event. 
Wieseler  however,  and  De  Wette,  consider  the 
year  of  Fhlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for 
the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that  explanation  of 
the  darkness.  Origen  also  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause ;  for  by  the  fixed  Paschal  reckon- 
ing the  moon  must  have  been  abont  full.  The 
argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also 
of  great  force ;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in 
great  intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  Seyfikrth  maintains  that  the  Jewish 
calendar,  owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had 
become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might  possibly 
have  been  at  new.  He  however  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account 
of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem 
was  still  preternatural.  Darkness  is  also,  as  in 
the  expression  "  land  of  darkness,"  used  for  the 
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state  of  the  dead  (Job  x.  21 ,  22) ;  and  frequently 
figuratively,  for  ig:iiorance  and  unbelief,  as  tibe 
privation  of  spiritual  light  (John  i.  5,  iii.  19). 

Darlkon*  Children  of  Darkon  were  among 
the  "  servants  of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii. 
58). 

Bates,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  marg.  [Falm-Trbb.] 

Da^thaik  a  Reubenite  chiettain,  son  of  Eliab, 
who  joined  tne  conspiracy  of  Korah  the  Levite 
(Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9 ;  Deut.  xi. 6 ;  Ps.cvi.  17). 

Dath'emay  a  fortress  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Mace. 
V.  9).  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
Bamtha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
hardly  £eu1  to  be  the  correct  identification.   Ap. 

Daughter,  l.  The  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in 
the  same  way  and  like  extent  with  "son" 
(Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi.  43).  —  2.  The  finnale 
inhabitants  of  a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females 
of    a   |Nirticular   race,  axe  called   daughters 

iGen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2; 
fum.  XXV.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iii.  16; 
Jer.  xlvi.  11,  jdix.  2,  3,  4 ;  Luke  xxiii.  28). — 
3.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "  daughters  of  music,"  i.e.  singing  birds 
(Eccl.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for 
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branches  of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  a' 
the  eye  (Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  ana  the 
expression  "  daughter  of  90  years,"  to  denote 
the  age  of  Sarui  (Gen.  xvu.  17). — 4.  It  is 
also  used  of  cities  in  eeneral  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiiL 
12 ;  Jer.  vi.  2, 26 ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  —  5.  But  more 
specifically  of  dependent  towns  or  hamlets,  while 
to  Uie  principal  city  the  correlative  "  mother  " 
is  appued  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16; 
Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28;  2  Sam.  xx.  19). 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  O.  T.  In 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T., 
we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed 
narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted  works  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  combined  result 
is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  perBon- 
age  before  the  dnristian  era,  with  the  exception 
of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Cssar.  His  life  maj 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  more  or  less  cor- 
responding to  the  three  old  lost  bio^phies  bj 
Samuel,  &d,  and  Nathan : — L  His  youth  be- 
fore his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  IL 
His  relations  with  Saul.  m.  His  reign. — JL 
The  early  life  ofDamd  contains  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  futare  ca- 
reer. 1.  His  family  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
lorm  of  a  genealogy.    It  thus  appears  that 
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David  was  the  youngest  son,  probably  the 
youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten.  His  moth- 
er's name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse,  was 
of  a  great  age  lyhen  David  was  still  young  ( 1 
Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3).  Through  them  David  inherited  several 
points  which  he  never  lost  (a)  His  connection 
with  Moab  through  his  great-grandmother 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to 
Moab  and  intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the 
care  of  the  kin^  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may 
not  have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open 
a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent  (6)  His 
birthplace,  Bethlehbii.  His  recollection  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi. 
17),  and  it  is  his  connection  with  it  that  brought 
the  place  again  in  after  times  into  universal 
fame  (Luke  ii.  4).  (c)  His  general  connection 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah.     (er)  His  relations  to 


Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though  caAed,  in  I 
Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly called  the  daughters  of  Jesse;  and  Abi- 
gail, in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that 
David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concaWe 
of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse?  2.  As 
the  youngest  of  the  femily  he  may  possibly 
have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  whi^ 
first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved,  the 
darling.  Perhaps  for  this  same  reason  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  fiiniiK 
iarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers  he  gained 
with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister 
Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him  through- 
out life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied  oy 
brothers  and  cousins.  The  two  sons  of  his 
brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected  with  his 
after  history.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  nis  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  ziii 
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3).  Tbe  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ), 
vho  afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  Dayid 
himself  ( 1  Chr  xxvii.  32).  The  first  time  that 
DaTid  appears  in  histoiy  at  once  admits  as  to 
the  whole  familj  circle.  There  was  a  practice 
once  a  year  at  fiethlehem,  probably  at  the  first 
new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sacrificial 
feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of 
the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with 
the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (zYi.  1)  suddenly  appeared  the  great 
prophet  Samuel,  driTing  a  heifer  before  him, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrat- 
ed oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  heifer  was  killed. 
The  par^  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Sam- 
nel  alooa  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as 
if  for  an  iuTitation  to  bqg^in  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son 
after  son  passed  by.  Eiiab,  the  eldrat,  by  "  his 
height"  and  "his  countenance,"  seemed  the 
natnral  counterpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival,  un- 
known to  them,  the  prophet  came  to  select. 
But  the  day  was  gone  when  kinss  were  chosen 
because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  tbe  rest.  "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said.  There 
remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he 
keepeth  the  sheep."  This  is  our  first  and  most 
chanctaristK  introduction  to  the  future  king. 
The  boy  was  brought  in.  We  are  enabled  to 
fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  He 
was  of  siiort  stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair, 
such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  his  country- 
men of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In  later 
life  he  wore  a  beard.  His  bright  eyes  are  espe- 
ciaUy  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  ne 
was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  fisrure  and 
cooatenance  {"  fair  of  eyes,"  "  comelv>  "good- 
ly/' xvi  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  nuule,  and  of 
immwuie  strength  and  agili^.  His  swiftness 
and  activity  mme  him  (Uke  his  nephew  Asahel) 
like  a  wild  gaxelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  ana 
his  arms  strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel 
( ^  xriii.  33, 34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tioii  allotted  in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the 
siavea,  the  females,  or  the  despised  of  the  family. 
He  osiially  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his  hand 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his 
dogs  (xvii.  43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round 
hk  neck,  lo  carry  any  thing  that  was  needed  for 
hia  slwpherd's  life  (xvii.  40).  3.  But  there 
waa  another  preparation  still  more  needed  for 
htt  oAoe^  which  is  his  next  introduction  to  the 
htstorr.  When  the  body-guard  of  Saul  were 
discaasing  with  their  master  where  the  best 
niastrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
Bcas  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
guard  angsested  David.  Said,  with  the  abso- 
lale  coiit^  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king, inatantlysent  for  him, and  in  the  success- 
ful eA>rt  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first 
glimpse  into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry 
whieii  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms. 
4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us — his  confiict  with  the 
Uon  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's 
llocka  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not 
stand  alone.  He  was  alreaudy  known  to  Sanl's 
gujuds  for  his  martial  exploits,  probably  against 
the  Philistines  (xvi.  18),  and,  when  he  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  im- 


mediately guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in 
his  ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28).  There  is 
no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  reconciling 
the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The  latter 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement 
of  David's  first  appearance.  The  scene  of  the 
battle  is  at  Ephbs-dammxm,  in  the  irontier-hills 
of  Judah,  called  probablv  ftom  this  or  similar 
encounters  "the  bouna  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
Uie  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of 
Elah  or  **  the  Terebinth "  runs  between  them. 
A  Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in 
complete  armor,  insults  the  oomparativelv  de- 
fenceless Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  xing 
alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii.  38 ;  comp. 
xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of 
wagons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements, 
a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21 ).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-mas- 
ter, and  darts  to  join  his  brothers,  like  one  of 
the  royal  messengers,  into  the  midsc  of  the  lines. 
Then  he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the 
fortieth  time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  country- 
men— hears  the  reward  proposed  bv  the  king 
— goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  firom  sol- 
dier to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of 
his  brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
— undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  oxer 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by 
toe  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished— not  the  armor  of  Saul,  which  he  nat- 
urally found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's  sling, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  the  five 
polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he  went 
from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  shepherd's  wallet  Two  trophies  long  re- 
mained of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  swora  of 
the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the 
ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxL 
9) ;  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob, 
or  subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
by  the  title  in  the  LXX.  "  against  Goliath." 
But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which, 
though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  fh>m  the 
histoiy,  well  sums  up  this  earlyperiod  of  his 
life.  — n.  Edatiom  with  Saul,  —  We  now  enter 
on  a  new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory 
over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning  point  of 
his  career.  Saul  inanired  his  parentage,  and 
took  him  finally  to  nis  court.  Jonatl^  was 
inspired  by  the  romantic  friendship  which 
bound  the  two  youths  together  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  The  triumplunt  songs  of  the  Is- 
raelitiBh  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 
in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  migh- 
tier even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songs,  and 
in  the  feme  which  David  thus  acc^uirra,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of 
Saul  towards  him,  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poison^  his  whole 
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ftiture  relations  to  David.  Three  new  quali- 
ties now  b^pin  to  develop  themselves  in  Dar 
vid's  character.  The  first  was  his  prudence. 
It  was  that  peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted 
animal,  such  as  is  rcmarkcid  in  Jacob,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, towards  Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with 
s  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chiv- 
alry. Thirdly,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  con- 
tinued through  so  many  years,  impressed  upon 
him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help, 
dearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  This  course  of 
life  subdivides  itself  into  four  portions :  —  1 . 
His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final  escape 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not  ex- 
actly defined.  But  it^would  seem,  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  tlien 
made  captain  over  a  thousand  ^~  the  subdivision 
of  a  tribe — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter, 
was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to 
Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan, 
the  hriir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the 
usual  companions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx. 
25).  Diivid  was  now  chiefly  known  for  his 
successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's 
reign.  He  also  8t>K  performed  from  time  to 
time  the  ofiice  of  minstrel.  But  the  successive 
snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  and  the  open 
violence  into  which  the  king's  madness  twice 
broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that  his  life 
was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  tvro  faithful  allies, 
however,  in  the  court — the  son  of  Saul,  his 
friend  Jonathan  —  the  dinghter  of  Saul,  his 
wife  Michal.  Warned  bv  *he  one,  and  assisted 
by  the  other,  he  escaped  oy  night,  and  was  from 
thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he  never 
saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was  given 
in  marriage  to  another  (Phalticl),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  fitther's  death. 
2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He  first 
fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah,  to 
Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  in- 
terview during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  Up 
to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  re-union  was  possible  (see  xx.  5, 
26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  Da- 
vid's danger  proportionably  greater.  The  se- 
cret interview  with  Jonathan  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to 
seize  him  at  Kamah.  and  he  now  determined  to 
leave  his  country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Corio- 
lanus  or  Themistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in 
the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this  last  re- 
solve, he  visited  Nob,  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle, 
partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview  with  the  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15),  partly  to  obtain  fiM)d 
and  weapons.  On  the  pretext  of  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer  fipom  the 
oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves,  and 
the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.     His  stay  at 


the  court  of  Achish  was  short  Discovensd 
possibly  by  **  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  bis  presence 
revived  the  national  enmity  of  itte  Philistines 
against  their  former  conqueror,  and  he  only  es> 
caped  by  feigning  madness  ( 1  Svm.  xxi.  13).  3. 
His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1-xxvi. 
25).  (a)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  AtUd- 
hm,  probably  the  large  cavern,  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  now  caHea  Khwreitun.  From  its  vi- 
cinity to  Bethlehem,  he  was  ioined  there  by  hi^ 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  insecure 
from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This  was  probably 
the  foundation  of  his  intimate  connection  witb 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  iSemiah.  Besides 
these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part. 
(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  dose 
to  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus 
MctaadOf  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Malzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  16),  in 
the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  beyoAd  the  Jordan,  with  their 
ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  .  The  neigh- 
boring king,  Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  men- 
tioned to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  David's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that 
of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (  1  Chr. 
xi.  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  He  was 
joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a  lit- 
tle body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  /lood-time  to  reach 
him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under 
his  nephew  Amasai,  who  henceforth  attached 
himself  to  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 
(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fied  next  to  the 
forest  oiHareth,  and  then  again  fell  in  with  the 
Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised  by 
Gad  (xxiii.  4),  made  a  descent  on  their  fora- 
ging parties,  and  relieved  KeUnk^  in  which  he 
took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now  for  the 
first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii. 
7 ),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  important 
ally — Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar.  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled 
to  600  (xxiii.  13).  (d)  The  situation  of  Darid 
was  now  changed  by  the  appearance  of  Saul 
himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently  the  danger 
was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep  to- 
gether. They  escaped  from  Kcilah,  and  dis- 
persed, "  whithersoever  they  could  go,"  amongst 
the  fastnesses  of  Judali.  Henceforth  it  becomes 
difiicult  to  follow  his  movements  with  exact- 
ness. But  thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Once  (or  twioej  the 
Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to  Saul.  Frem 
thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge, 
the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  boshes 
before  him,  and  3,000  men,  stationed  to  catch 
even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  ( 1 
Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.).  xxiv. 
11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  ^ven  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the 
pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other 
[l  Sam.  xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi).  Whilst 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occnm^d 
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Darid's  adTentnre  with  Nabal,  iiutmctiTe  as 
showing  h»  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freeboot- 
er's life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His 
marriage  with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in 
the  same  neighborhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems 
to  hare  taken  place  a  short  time  before  ( 1  Sam. 
xxT.  43,  xxTii  3 ;  3  Sam.  iii.  2).  4.  His  service 
nnder  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  27). 
Wearied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at  last 
erosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not,  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  band — his  600  men  now  grown  into 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies around  them  (xxviL  3, 4).  After  the  man- 
ner of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him, 
for  hia  support,  a  city — Ztklsg  on  the  frontier 
of  Philistia  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with 
the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  was 
wMhd  ^iiBnfirafearandJbitrmonthM  f xxvii.  7), 
and  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  ana  slin^rs, 
twenijr-two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  jomed 
him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (I  Chr.  xii. 
1*7).  He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by 
ytt^Hc^ng  the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  fitmtier,  and  representing  the  plunder  to 
be  of  portions  of  the  southern  trioes  or  the 
Noi^die  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But  this  eon- 
fideaoe  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles, 
and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
from  the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul. 
During  his  absence,  the  Bedouin  Ainalekites, 
whom  he  had  plundered  durii^  the  previous 
year,  bad  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  Dumt  it 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  fpntf  and  recrimination  ensued  be- 
tween David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed 
br  an  oracle  of  assurance  fVom  Abiatbar.  As- 
sisted by  the  Manassites  who  had  joined  him 
on  the  march  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21),  he 
overtook  the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  re- 
covered the  spoil  (1  Sam.  xxx.).  Two  days 
after  this  victory,  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the 
north  with  the  ratal  news  of  the  defbat  of  Gil- 
boa.  The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn 
movming,  the  vent  of  his  indignation  against 
the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamcn- 
tation  that  followed,  iroll  close  the  second 
period  of  Darid's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27).  — HI. 
Au-Mfs  rehn,  —  (I.)  As  king  of  Judoh  at 
Hebron,  7f  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii. 
I-T.  ft).  Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as 
the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  borial-placQ  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  in- 
of  CMb.     Here  David  was   first 


foroMlly  anointed  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).    To 
Jndah  ois  dominion  was  nominally  confined. 


Giadnally  his  power  increased,  and  during  the 
two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ish- 
boriaeth  a  aeriea  of  skirmishes  took  |dace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  Then  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, thottgh  withiMit  David's  consent,  the 
saeccaaive  murders  of  Abitbk  and  of  Ishbo- 
•axTH  (2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so 
hmg  waiting  for  him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the 
■niMd  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called 
him  ft>  oceupy  it.  A  solemn  league  was  made 
beiweea  him  and  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For 
Ibe  third  tine  David  was  anointed  kins,  and  a 
fenival  of  three  days  oelebfated  the  joyful  event 


(I  Chr.  xii.  39).     His  little  band  had  now 
sweUed  into  "a  great  host,  like  the  host  of 
God"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).     The  command  of  it, 
which  bad  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii. 
28).    (H.)   BeLfn  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2 
Sam.  V.  5  to  1  K.  ii.  11).    (1)  The  foundation 
of  Jerusalem.    One  fiutness  alone  in  the  centra 
of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of 
Israel.    On  this,  with  a  singular  nrescienoiv 
David  fixed  as  his  fhture  capital.    Jfy  one  sud 
den  assault  Jebus  was  taken.     The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  preci 
pice  was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.    Joah 
nenoeforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (1 
Chr.  xi.  6).    The  royal  residence  was  instanuy 
fixed  there — fortifications  were  added  by  the 
king  and  by  Joab — and  it  was  known  by  the 
special  name  of  the  "city  of  David"  (l  Chr. 
xi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  v.  9).    The  Philistines  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v. 
17-20),  and  a  retribution  on  their  rormer  vic- 
tories took  place  by  the  capture  vai  conflagra- 
tion of  their  own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).    Tyre, 
now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred 
history,  allied  herself  with  Israel;  and  Hiram 
sent  cedar-wood  for  the  buildings  of  the  new 
capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  especially  for  the  palace 
of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).    Unhallowed 
and  profiine  as  the  city  had  been  before,  it  was 
at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never 
lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
the  land.    The  ark  was  now  removed  from  its 
obscuri^  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked  solem- 
nity.   A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house, 
after  which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great 
state  to  Jerusalem.    It  was  the  greatest  day  of 
Darid's  life.    One  incident  onfy  tamishea  its 
splendor— the  reproach  of  Mic^al,  his  wife,  as 
he  was  finally  entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry 
to  his  own  household  the  benediction  which  he 
had  already  pronounced  on  his  people.    His 
act  of  severity  towards  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the 
solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ;  I  Chr.  xv.  29). 
(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.    The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  Darid's  life  and  in  the  histoiy  of  die 
monarehy.    He  became  a  king  on  the  scale  of 
the  ^reiA  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with   a   regular   administration   and 
organization  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also 
fbunded  an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the 
first  time  realised  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  xv.  13- 
21 ) .    The  internal  oiganization  now  established 
laffted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  empire  was  of  much  shorter  duration,  con- 
tinuing only  through  the  reigns  of  Darid  and 
his  successor  Solomon.    But,  for  the  period  of 
its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
sacred  historv.    (a)  In  the  internal  oiganiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  first  new  element  that 
has  to  be  considered  is  the  royal  fiunily,  the 
dynasty,  of  which  Darid  was  the  founder,  a 
position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of 
'*  Patriarch"  (Acte  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah.    Of  these,  Absa- 
lom and  Adonijah  both  inherited  their  fooler's 
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beantj  (2  Satn.  xiy.  25 ;  IK.  i.  6) ;  bnt  Solo- 
mon alone  possessed  any  of  hia  higher  qnalitics. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Solomon 
and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on 
^1  K.  XV.  2),  David's  strong  parental  afi^tion 
for  all  of  them  is  ver^  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
31, 33, 36,  xiv.  33,  xviii.  5, 33,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6). 
(6)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
net  inherited  from  Saol,  but  greatly  developed 
by  David,  was  as  follows:  (1)  "The  Host," 
t.«.  the  whole  available  military  force  of  Israel, 
consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  summoned  only  for  war.  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be 
in  duty  month  by  month ;  and  over  each  of 
diem  presided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  pur- 

e«e  from  the  other  military  bodies  formed  by 
avid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was 
still  distinguished  from  those  of  surrounding 
nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  in- 
fimtry  without  cavalry,  xhe  onljr  innovations 
as  yet  allowed  were  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and 
of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiu.  29,  xviii.  9).  (2)  The 
Body-guaiti.  This  also  had  existed  in  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probablv 
been  its  commanding  officer  (I  Sam.  xxii.  14). 
But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization. 
They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having 
been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably  during 
David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites."  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  bnt 
an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest 
descent,  who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but 
who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief 
support  of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely  Bena- 
iah,  son  of  the  chief-priest  Jehoiada,  represen- 
tative of  the  eldest  oranch  of  Aaron's  house 
2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ;  1  E.  i.  38,  44). 
3)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
avid's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
peculiar  ciroumstances  of  his  early  life.  The 
nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  only 
standing  army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band 
of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in 
his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was  still 
preserved.  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands 
of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  commanded 
by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together 
formed  **  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands  bv 
3  officers,  who  together  formed  "the  three,' 
and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the 
mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole  force 
was  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  (c)  Side  by  side 
with  this  military  organization  were  established 
social  and  moral  institutions.  Some  were  en- 
tirely for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial 
^rposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be 
ealled  the  court,  or  council  of  the  king;  the 
oonncillors,  Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan 
the  king's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the 
companion  or  "friend,"  Hushai  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
93 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  19) ;  the  scribe,  Sheva, 


or  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xr 
25 ;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  32) ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  reoorder 
or  historian  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adoram  At 
tax-collector,   both   of    whom   survived   him 
(2  Sam.  XX.  24 ;   1  EL  xii.  18,  iv.  3,  6)     Bnt 
the   more   peculiar   of    David's    in8Dtatioii5 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.    Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
elder,  had  been  David's  companion  in  exile; 
and,  from  his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  bek>n« 
probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic 
schools.      Nathan,  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  affcer  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distinraished  both 
by  his  title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  ttie  nature  of 
the  prophecies  which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii. 
5-17,  xii.   1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of 
prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.).     Two  high-priests  also 
appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar, 
who  attended  him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of 
his  exile,  and  connected  with  the  old  ame  of  the 
judses  (I  Chr.  xxvif.  34),  joining  him  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  af&rwards  the 
support  of  his  son;  the  other,  Zadok,  who 
ministered  at  Gibcon   (1    Chr.  xvi.  39),  and 
who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fkmily 
(xxvii.  17).    Besides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries  diere  were  two  classes  of  subor- 
dinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in  sin;;- 
ing   and    music,   under   Xsaph,   Heman   the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (I  Chr. 
XXV.  1-31) — Levitcs,  or  attendants    on    the 
sanctuary,  who  again  were    subdivided  into 
the  guardians  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been 
accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and 
David  himself  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28).    (</)  From 
the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we  pass 
to  its  external  relations.    These  will  be  found 
at  length  under  the  various  countries  to  which 
they  relate.    It  will  be  here  only  necessary  to 
briefly  indicate  the  enlaigement  of  his  domin- 
ions.   Within  ten  years  ih>m  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  per> 
manent  subjection  the  PaiusTiKBS  on    the 
west  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ) ;  the  Moabiteb  on  die  east 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2),  by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  the  Syrians  on  the  north- 
east as  far  as  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3)  ; 
the  Edohites  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  on  the  south; 
and  finally  the  Ammonites,  who  had  broken 
their  ancient  alliance,  and  made  one  g^rend 
resistance    to    the    advance    of   his    empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-^1).      These  three 
last  wars  were  entangled  wi&  each  other.     The 
last  and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kab- 
bah.     (3)    Three   great   calamities   may  be 
selected  as  marking  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  rei^; 
which  appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  question 
of  Gad   (2   Sam.  xxiv.  13),  "a  three  years' 
famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or  a  three  days' 
pestilence."    (a)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three 
years'  famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last  notices 
of  David's  relations  with  the  house  of  SanJ. 
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There  has  often  arisen  a  painful  snspicion  in 
later  timefl,  aa  there  aeeras  to  hare  been  at  the 
time  (xTi.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as 
the  caiue  of    the   famine    Saul's    massacre 
of  the  Gibeonitea,  may  have  been  connected 
with  die  desire  to  extinguish  the  hist  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.    But  such  an  explanation 
is  not  needed.    The  massacre  was  prohably  the 
most  recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any 
deep  impression;    and    the  whole   tenor  or 
Darid's  conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an 
opposite  kind.    (6)  The  second  grouj^  of  inci- 
dents contains  the  tragedy  of  David's   life, 
which  grew  in  all  its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy, 
with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which  he  had 
plonged  on  becoming  king.    Underneath  the 
splendor  of  his  last  gTorioua  campaign  against 
toe  Ammonites  was   a  dark   story,  known 
prohably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few;  the 
doable  crime  of  adulteiy  with  Bathsheba,  and 
of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.    The  crimes 
are  nndoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental 
despot.   But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden 
renral  of  the  king's  conscience ;  his  grief  for 
the  sickness  of  the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his 
nodes  and  elder  brothers  around  him ;  his  re- 
tara  of  hope  and  peace ;  are  characteristic  of 
David,  and  of  David  only.   But  the  clouds  from 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  and 
hencsfiHward  "  the  sword  never  departed  from 
his  house  "  ( 8  Sam.  xii.  10).  The  outrage  on  his 
daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son 
Anmon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  bes^beloved 
Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which  once  more 
Kot  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days  when 
he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  bv  the  impetuosity 
of  Joab,  now  perhaps,  fh>m  his  complicity  in 
David's  crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 
The  rdiellion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the 
growing  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
teeing  their  king   absorbed    into    the  whole 
natioB ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
zxiiL  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.    For 
its  general  course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
oames  jnst  mentioned.  Mahanaim  was  the  capi- 
tal of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24 ;  comp.  ii.  8, 12). 
His  ibiees  were  arranged  under  the  three  great 
militaiy  oflioers  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host;  Abishai, 
captain  of  "  the  mightv  men ; "  and  Ittai,  who 
xans  to  hare  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah  as 
^^ptain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absa- 
lom's side  was  David's  nephew  Amasa  (ib.  xvii. 
25).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest 
(if  Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident 
kadmg  to  the  death  of  Absalom.     At  this 
point  the  narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail. 
The  retam  was  marked  at  every  stage  by 
rRoidng  and  amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40; 
I  K.  iL  7).    Jndah  was  first  reconciled.    The 
embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in   David's  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled 
oat  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in 
''oab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  to  his  old  position.    And  David  again 
itigned  to   nndistnrbod  peace  at   Jerusalem 


(2  Sam.  XX.  1>22).  {c)  The  closing  period  ot 
David's  life,  with  the  exception  of  one  great 
calamity,  may  be  considered  as  a  gnulual 
preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pestilence 
which  Wsited  .Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  Uie 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  neople  taken  by 
Joab  at  the  king's  orders  (2  6ua,  xxiv.  1-9 ; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24).  Joab's  repug- 
nance to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused 
altogether  to  number  Levi  and  Beiyamin 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  plague  and  its  cessation 
were  commemorated  dovm  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Araunah,  or  Oman,  a  wealthy 
Jebusite — perhaps  even  the  ancient  king  of 
Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23) — possessed  a  tuesh- 
ing-floor;  there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
in  threshing  the  com  gathered  in  from  the 
harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot  an 
awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between 
earth  and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene 
of  such  an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at 
once  marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  Dand  de- 
manded, and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the 
site;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called  by  the 
name  of  "Mortah**  (2  Chr.  iii.  1);  and  for 
the  first  time  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision 
of  the  DiWne  presence,  was  recognized  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore 
the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is 
the  rock,  still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous 
veneration,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mussulman 
"Dome  of  the  Rock."  A  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  interrupt  the  succession  broke  out  in 
tne  last  days  of  David's  reign,  which  detached 
from  his  person  two  of  his  court,  who  from 
personal  offence  or  adherence  to  the  ancient 
family  had  been  alienated  from  him  — Joab  and 
Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Benaiah, 
Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the  plot  was 
stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  Other's  auspices  (I  K  i.  1-53).  By 
this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of 
a  young  Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag, 
mentioned  apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident 
which  grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of 
the  later  events  (1  K  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last 
song  is  preserved — a  striking  union  of  the 
ideu  of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  before 
him,  and  of  the  diflSculties  which  he  had  felt  in 
realizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His  last 
words,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor,  are  general 
,  exhortations  to  his  duty,  combinecl  with  warn- 
ings against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to 
remeniber  the  children  of  Barzillai  ( 1  K.  ii.  1-9). 
He  died,  according  to  Josephus,  at  the  age  of 
70,  and  "was  buried  in  the  city  of  David." 
After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  "the 
sepulchres  of  David "  were  stUl  pointed  out 
" between  Siloah  and  the  house  or^the  mighty 
men,"  or  "the  guard-house"  (Neh.  iii.  16) 
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His  tomb,  which  became  the  general  sepnlchre 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the 
hitest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice 
shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present 
day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusa- 
lem, commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the 
fOK^alled  "  Ca$naculum ; "  but  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  wails. 

t>a,ridj  City  of.  [Jsrusalem.] 
Day.  The  variable  lenj^  of  the  natural 
day  at  different  seasons  led  ra  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in 
difihrent  nations:  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise;  the  Umbrians  from 
noon  to  noon ;  the  Romans  from  midnight  to 
midnight ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sun- 
set to  sunset  The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted 
the  latter  reckoning  f  Lev.  xxiii.  32,  **  fix>m  even 
to  even  shall  ye  celeorate  your  sabbath  ")  from 
Gen.  i.  5,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day."  The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from  an  early 
period  minute  specifications  of  the  parts  of  the 
natural  day.  Konghly  indeed  they  were  con- 
tent to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  171 ;  but  when  they  wished 
for  greater  accuracy  tney  pointed  to  six  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdivided. 
These  are  held  to  have  been : — I.  Nesheph  and 
Shachear,  "the  dawn."  After  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into  (a)  tho 
the  time  when  the  eastern  and  (b)  when  tho 
western  horizon  was  illuminated.  The  writers 
of  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
/our  parts. — 11.  Boker, "  sunrise."  Some  sup- 
]X>se  that  the  Je^vs,  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
commenced  their  civil  day  at  this  time  until 
the  Exodus.  —  III.  Chotn  hauydm,  "  heat  of  tho 
day,"  about  9  o'clock.  —iV.  Taahamim,  "  tho 
two  noons"  (Gen.  xlili.  16;  Dcut  xxviii.  29). 
<—V.  Ruach  hayydm,  ''the  cool  (lit.  wind)  of 
the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  so  called 
by  the  Persians  to  this  day.  —  VL  Ertb,  "even- 
ing." The  phrase  "between  the  two  even- 
ings" (Ex.  xvi.  12,  XXX.  8),  being  the  time 
marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  and  offer- 
ing the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix.  89), 
lea  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and  Sa- 
maritans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Dent.  xvi.  6) ;  the 
Habbinists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the 
beginning  ana  end  of  sunset — Before  the  cap- 
tivity the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three 
watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first  watch, 
lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches");  the  "middle 
watch,"  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19) ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
xiv.  24).  These  divisions  were  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple 
service.  The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of 
their  own  definition, "  a  watch  is  the  third  part 
of  the  night ")  that  they  always  had  ^ir  night- 
watches  (corap.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth 
was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  morning.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  adivi- 
tsLon  borrowed  fipom  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


These  were,  1.  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock 
(Mark  xi.  11 ;  John  xx.  19) ;  2.  midnight,  fiom 
9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiu.  35) ;  3.  tiU  3  in  die 
moraine  (Mark  xiii.  35  ;  3  Mace.  v.  23] ;  4.  till 
daybreiOi  (John  xviii.  28).  The  word  held  to 
mean  "  hour  "  is  first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6, 15, 
V.  5.  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learnt 
from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  Uie  day 
into  12  parts. '  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division 
was  common  (John  xi.  9). 

Daysman,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
wnxpire  or  arhitratar  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  datf,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  fjxd 
fir  a  trud.  The  word  "  daysman  "  is  fonnd  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  h.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible 
published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other 
works  of  the  same  age. 

Deacon.  The  ofiice  described  by  this  title 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative  of 
tniaiumoc.  [Bishop.]  The  two  are  mentioned 
together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  iinply- 
ing  subordinate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  4),  and  afterwaids  to  have  gained  a  more 
defined  connotation,  as  applied  to  a  distinct 
body  of  men  in  the  Christian  society.  The 
narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
^ving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  of- 
hce.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  tne  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their 
widoAvs  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion ((Scoxoyia),  c^l  on  the  body  of  believers  to 
choose  seven  men  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "  may  appoint  over 
this  business."  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  seven  were  not  appointed  to 
higher  functions  than  those  of  the  deacons  of 
the  N.  T.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
the  existence  of  another  body  in  the  Church 
of  Jerasalem  whom  we  may  compare  with  the 
deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  andl  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  "elders"  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6,  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  were  not  mcrelv  men  advanced  in  years,  ' 
so  the  "young  men  of  Acts  v.  6,  10,  were 
probably  not  merely  youn^  men,  but  persons 
occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  nmctions.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
there  was  a  parallelism  between  the  two  titles 
of  dUiucovot  and  veurepoi.  Luke  xxii.  26  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Assuming  on  these 
data  the  identity  of  the  two  names  we  have  to 
ask  —  (1)  To  what  previous  ommization,  if 
any,  the  order  is  traceable  ?  (2)  What  were 
die  qualifications  and  functions  of  the  men 
so  designated  ?  I.  As  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  had  its  elders  or  pastors,  so 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (Luke  iv.  20), 
whose  work  it  was  to  give  the  reader  the  rolls 
containing  the  lessons  lor  the  day,  to  clean  the 
synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the  right 
times,  n.  The  moral  qualifications  described 
in  1  Tim.  iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not 
required  to  be  "  given  to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be 
"  apt  to  teach."  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
"  hold  the  mvsteiy  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  coa- 
science."  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations.  On  offi^nff  ihem- 
selves  for  their  work  they  were  to  he  snoject  to 
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•  itriet  scradnj  (1  Tim.  iii.  10),  and  if  this 
•aded  Mtisfactorily  were  to  enter  on  it.  From 
the  anak^  of  the  synagmie,  and  from  the 
fcutj  notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think  of 
die  wwrepoc  in  the  Charch  of  Jerusalem  as 
preparing  the  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met, 
taking  part  in  the  distribution  of  alms  out  of 
the  common  fund,  at  first  with  no  direct  suner- 
Tisbn,  then  under  that  of  the  Seyen,  and  after- 
wards under*  the  elders,  maintaining  order  at 
die  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
breed,  baptiung  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  ana  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  wnich 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  special  x^P^fui  wonld 
lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but 
thp  idea  that  tlw  diaconate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  man  hai)  to  pass  Wore  he 
could  be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  fbreign  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century. 

Deaooneas*  The  word  duucovo^  is  found 
in  Rom.  xtL  1  ( A.  V.  "  servant "),  associated 
with  a  ibnale  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclnsiott  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
sge,  ss  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later,  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exercis- 
ing in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions  which 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  Uie 
women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6, 12,  belonged 
lO  mch  an  order.  The  rules  given  as  to  the 
conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3, 
hare  in  like  manner  been  referred  to  them,  aikl 
the^  have  been  identified  even  with  the 
"widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  however,  it  seems  hardly  doubt- 
fid  that  writers  have  tnmsfisrred  to  the  earliest 
ige  of  the  Church  the  organization  of  a  later. 

Dead  Sea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appean  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2d  eentury  ahcr  Christ.  In  the  O.  T.  the 
lake  U  called  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  and  "  the  Sea  of 
the  Plain,"  and  under  the  former  of  these 
nimes  it  wiU  be  found  described. 

Dearth.    [Faxixe.1 

Dellir|  the  name  or  three  places  of  Fales- 
tine.  L  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities 
to  the  west  of  Hebron.    The  earlier  name  of 


l)ebir  was  Klriath-sepher,  "city  of  book 
(Josh.  XV.  15;  Jud^.  i.  llj,  and  Kiijath-sai 
nth,  "dty  of  palm^'  (Josh.  xv.  49).    It  wi 
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one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  "  suburbs"  to 
the  pricstt  (JosL  xxi.  15;  I  Chr.  vi.  58). 
Debff  does  not  ajypear  to  have  been  known  to 
Jerome,  nor  haa  it  been  discovered  with  cei^ 
taiaty  in  modem  times.  About  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  val- 
ley called  the  Wadjf  iVtijiia&,  enclosed  on  the 
north  by  hilla,  of  which  one  bears  a  name 
(t!TtaiaIy  suggestive  of  Debir— Z>eicx£r-6aa. 
^Schwan  speidu  of  a  Watfy  Dlbir  in  this  direc- 
tioo.  Van  de  Velde  finds  Debir  at  Dilbek,  six 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron.  —  2.  A  place  on  the 
Qorth  boundary  of  Judah,  near  the  "  Vallev  of 
Aehor"  (Joeh.  xv.  7),  and  therefore  somewnere 
ia  the  eomplications  of  hill  and  ravine  behind 
Jericfaoi  A  Wadk  Dabar  is  marked  in  Van  de 
vdde's  tmp  as  dose  to  the  8.  <^  iVeAy  Miba, 


at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ~  3.  The 
"  border  of  Debir  "  is  named  as  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  as 
apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 

Del>ir9  King  of  Eglon ;  one  of  the  five 
kings  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

Seb'^ora.  a  woman  of  Naphtaii,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  the  fother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).    Ap. 

Deb'orah.  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah 
(Cien.  XXXV.  8).  Deborah  accompanied  Re- 
bekah from  the  house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv 
59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by  name  on  the 
occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak-tree  of 
Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor  Allon- 
Bachuth.  —  2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Is- 
rael (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived  under  thopalm* 
tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as 
palm-trees  were  rare  in  Falestine,  "is  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  s^^ot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  33)  naal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary 
of  the  palm"  (Stanley  S,  and  P  146).  She 
was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  su^ 
pose  her  to  nave  belonsred  to  Issachar  Lapi* 
doth  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  BaruL, 
as  some  say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as 
one  gifted  with  prophetic  commana  *Judg.  Iv. 
6,  14,  V.  7),  and  by  v/rtue  of  her  inspiration 
"a  mother  in  Israel.  '  Jabin's  tyranny  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern  tribes,  who  wera 
near  his  capital  and  under  her  jurisdictiun,  vis. 
Zobulon,  Naphtaii,  and  Issachar :  hence,  when 
she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance,  it  tv  as 
on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  foil  Utt- 
der  her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  the  broad 
summit  of  Tabor.  Deborahs  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  (Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general 
perished  among  the  "oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's 
wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the  northern  mountains. 
Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  "  includes  the 
notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv.  20 ; 
and  in  this  sense  tne  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  tQ  the 
office. 

Debtor.    [Loaw.] 

Decap^olia.  This  name  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  Mark  v. 
20,  and  vii.  31.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.g.  65)  ten 
cities  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  col- 
onized, and  endowed  with  peculiar  privii^;cs; 
the  country  aronnd  them  was  hence  called  De- 
capolis.  Pliny  enumerates  them  as  follows: 
SofthcpoUa,  Htppoe,  Gadara,  Pella,  Phiiadefphia, 
Geraaa,  Dion,  Canatha,  DamoKut,  and  Rajmana, 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  CapUoLioB  one  of  tho 
ten  :  and  an  old  Palmyrene  mscription  includes 
AhUa,  Josephus  calls  ScythopotU  the  largest 
city  of  Decapolis,  thus  roanifosUy  exdudin^ 
Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scythop- 
olis,  fay  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark 
vu.  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a  general  appella- 
tion for  a  large  district  extencung  along  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  Plinv  says  it  reached 
from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the  west 
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to  Canatha  on  the  east  This  r^on,  once  so 
populons  and  prosperouB,  from  which  molti- 
tudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour,  and  through 
which  multitudes  followed  His  footsteps,  is  now 
almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

De'dau.  L  The  name  of  a  son  of  Raa- 
mah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  — 
2.  A  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The  usual  opinion  re- 
specting these  founders  of  tribes  is  that  the  first 
settled  amouK  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherever  these 
latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom. 
But  Gesenins  and  Winer  have  suggested  that 
the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may 
be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  supposition  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in- 
termarried with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan, 
whom  the  writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  brother  oiDedan  is  named 
Sheba.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  me  chief  traders  traversing  the 
caravan-route  irom  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise 
of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia; 
and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with 
another  of  dlfibrent  |and  Keturahite)  descent 
presents  no  impossibilit}'.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides 
the  genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xxi.  13),  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  23,  xlix.  8),  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  13,  xxvii. 
15,  20,  xxxviii.  13),  and  are  in  every  case  ob- 
scure. The  probable  inferences  from  these 
mentions  of  Dedan  are —  1.  That  Dedan,  son 
of  Raamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merchants  between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 
2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  in- 
termarriage with  the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idn- 
masa,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 
A  native  indication  of  the  name  is  presumed 
to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  gulf. 

De'danim.   Is.  xxi.  13.    IDbdaw.1 
Dedication,  Feast  of  tne»  the  festival 

instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the 
Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  after 
Judas  MaccabsBus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians, 
B.C.  164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution  is 
recorded  I  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  Chislen,  the  anniversary  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts, 
it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  require  at- 
tendance at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  occasion  ik 
much  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Biacc.  tells  us 
that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  car- 
r^in^  of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much 
sm^ns^  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that  the 
ibstivalwas  called  "Lights."  In  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  the  "  Hallel "  was  sung  every  aay 
•f  the  fbast. 

Deer.    [Fallow-Debb.] 

Degrees,  Songs  of,  a  title  given  to  fifteen 


Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four 
of  them  are  attributed  to  David,  one  is  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  give 
no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhom  sup- 
poses them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard,  and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of 
Herder,  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for 
a  journey."  With  respect  to  the  term  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  Biblical  critics.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  refers  to  the  melody  to 
which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted.  Others, 
including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from  the 
poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  fix>m  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of 
the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse  (comp.  cxxi. 
4,  5,  and  cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra 
quotes  an  ancient  authority,  wnich  maintains 
that  the  die^rees  allude  to  the  fifteen  steps  which, 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court 
of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each 
of  which  steps,  one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of 
degrees  was  chanted.  The  most  generaUy  ac^ 
cr^ited  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were 
])ilgrim  songs,  sung  by  the  people  as  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. 

De'liavites  are  mentioned  but  onoe  in 
Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  were  among  the 
colonists  planted  in  Samaria  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fiMt  that 
they  are  coupled  with  the  Susanchitea  (Susia- 
nians,  or  people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites 
(ElvmsBans,  natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is 
fairly  concluded  that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125)  among  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 

Delcar.  The  son  of  Deker,  t.e.  Bev- 
Dekbr,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  is 
the  western  part  of  the  hiU-eountry  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and  ^thsfaemesh 
(1  K.  iv.  9). 

Delai'all*  L  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Darid, 
leader  of  the  twenty-third  course  of  priests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  —2.  "  Children  of  DeUiah" 
were  among  the  peoole  of  uncertain  pedigree 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  — 3.  Son  of  Me- 
hetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 
— 4.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "princes 
about  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  IS, 
25).  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  as 
Dalaiah. 

Derilall}  a  woman  who  dwelt  m  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third 
and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in 
his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She 
was  bribea  bv  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines " 
to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  There  seems 
to  be  littie  doubt  that  she  was  a  Philistine 
courtesan  ;  and  her  employment  as  a  political 
emissary,  together  with  tne  large  sum  which 
was  offered  for  her  services  (1,100  pieces  of  sil- 
ver from  each  lord  «  5,500  shekeu ;  cf.  Judg. 
iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed  to  her 
in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Josephns,  in* 
dicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
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tnj  Isnditish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depretsion. 
Deluge.    [Noah.] 

DelOB,  mentioned  in  1  Maoc  xr.  23,  ia  the 
smaUest  of  the  islands  called  Cjclades  in  the 
J£geaD  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
tiie  wonhip  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as 
the  birthpbce  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister 
Artemis  (Diana).    Ap. 

De^maSy  mostjprobably  a  contraction  from 
Demetrius,  or  pernaps  from  Demarchas,  a  com- 
MoioQ  of  St  Panl  (Philem.  24 ;  Ck>l.  iv.  14) 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at.  Rome.  At  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv,  10)  we  find  him  men- 
tioiied  as  having  deserted  the  apostle  through 
love  of  this  present  world,  and  gone  to  Thes- 
lalonica 

Deine'tria&  a  maker  of  silver  shrines  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesas  (Acts  zix.  24).  Thei«e 
were  small  models  of  tne  great  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statne,  which  it 
WIS  castomarjr  to  carry  on  joomeys,  and  place 
00  houses,  as  charms. 

Deme^triUB  I.,  snmamed  Soter,  "The 
Sarior,"  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cos  PhjQonttor,  and  grandson  of  Antiochos  the 
Great  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his 
fitther  as  a  hostage  to  ^me  (b.c.  175)  in  ex- 
ehsnge  lor  his  ancle  Antiochos  Epiphanes. 
FhMD  his  position  he  was  unable  to  owsr  any 
opposition  to  the  nsurpation  of  the  Syrian 
thmoe  by  Antiochns  IV. ;  but  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  (b.c.  164)  he  claimed  his  liberty 
•ad  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  Roman 
Koate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochos V.  His  petition  was  refused:  he  left 
Italj  secretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force  at 
TripoUs  in  Phmnicia  (2  Maoc.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Blaoc. 
rii.  1).    The  Svrians  soon  declared  in  Us  favor 

iB.c.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  protector 
ffsias  were  put  to  death  (I  Mace.  vii.  2,  3 ; 
>  Maoc  ziv.  2).  His  campaigns  against  the 
Jews  were  nnsnccessftJ.  In  b.c.  152,  Alexan- 
der Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the  con- 
ttot  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  rivals  met  in  a  decisive  engage- 
meot  (b.c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ing the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeated 
and  slain  (i  Mace.  x.  48-50).    Ap. 

Deme'trias  11^  "  The  Victorions  "  (Ni- 
cator),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  was  sent  bv  his  fiuher,  together  with  his 
l>rother  Antiochus,  with  a  laige  treasure,  to 
Cnidos,  when  Al^tander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
thtf  throne  of  Syria.  When  be  was  grown  up 
he  ottde  a  descent  on  Syria  f  b.c.  148),  and  was 
npeiTed  with  general  fiavor  (1  Mace  x.  67  ff.). 
His  campaigns  against  Jonathan  and  Uie  Jews 
■re  described  in  1  Maoc  x.,  xi.  In  b.c.  138, 
Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  by  Araaces  VL 
(SGthridates),  whose  dominions  be  had  invaded 
(1  Maoc.  xiv.  I^).  Mithridates  treated  his 
captive  honorably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who 
nd  pined  poaseasion  of  the  Syrian  throne, 
inraded  Farthia,  Phraaies  employed  Demetrius 
to  efleet  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  suc- 
tteded,  and  idien  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  he 
f»^  took  poaoesBion  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(0.0. 128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender, 
■apponaa  by  Piol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the 


field  against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  deA^ai 
he  was  assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his 
wife,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea.    Ap. 

Demon.  I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Grreek  is 
various.  In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but 
supernatural  men,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "god;"  afterwards  in  Hesiod,  when  the 
idea  of  the  gods  had  become  more  exalted,  and 
less  femiliar,  the  "  demons"  are  spoken  of  as 
intermediate  beinffs,  the  messengers  of  the  gods 
to  men.  — IL  In  the  LXX.  the  words  daiftuv  and 
dat/uviov  are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  vet 
employed  to  render  different  Hebrew  words; 
generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of  heathen 
worship.  In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  de- 
mons '^  used  alwajfs  of  evil  spirits.  Bv  Philo 
it  i^pears  to  be  used  in  a  more  jp;enenu  sense, 
as  eauivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  referring  to  both 
good  and  evil.  —  III.  We  now  come  to  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  gen- 
erally, in  James  ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at 
enmity  with  Qod,  and  having  power  to  afflict 
man,  not  only  with  disease,  bu^  as  Is  marked 
by  the  fluent  epithet "  nndean,"  with  spirit- 
ual pollution  also.  They  "  believe  "  the  power 
of  dod  "and  tremble '^  (James  ii.  19);  they 
recognize  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowled^  the 
power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  m  the 
place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Actsxix.  15);  and  look  forward 
in  terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viiL 
29).  The  descnption  is  precisely  that  of  a 
nature  akin  to  the  angelic  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the 
idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  mysterious  (thoueh  not  necessarily 
impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry  tlie 
influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain 
bounds.  Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
demons,  Scripture  is  all  but  silent. 

Demoniacs.  This  word  is  fircqnently  used 
in  the  N.  T.,  and  applied  to  persons  sunering 
under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or  evfl  sfiirit, 
such  possession  generally  showing  itself  visiblv 
in  bodily  disease  or  mental  derangemenL  With 
regard  to  the  fircquent  mention  of  demoniacs 
in  Scripture  three  main  opinions  have  been 
started.  —  I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical 
school,  which  makes  the  whole  account  merely 
symbolic,  without  basis  of  fhcL  The  notion 
stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole.  —  IL  The  second  theory  is,  tliat  our 
Lord  and  the  EvangeliBts,  in  referring  to  dem- 
oniacal possession,  spoke  onW  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  eeneral  belief  of  the  Jews,  with- 
out any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity. 
It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms  of  the 
affliction  were  frequently  those  or  bodilv  dis- 
ease (as  dumbness,  Matt  ix.  32;  blinciness, 
Matt  xii.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or 
those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in 
Matt  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the 
phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly  used  in 
connection  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent 
to,  "  to  be  mad"  (see  John  vu.  20.  vui.  48,  x. 
20,  and  perhaps  Matt  xi.  18;  Luke  vii.  33); 
and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal  possession 
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mre  not  known  to  occur  in  onr  own  days,  there- 
fore we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord  npoke,  and 
the  ETangeUsts  wrote,  in  accordance  with  the 
belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  be  clearly 
understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  sufiering  under  unusual  diseases  or 
Dody  and  mind.  With  regard  to  this  theory 
also,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  ac- 
coid  either  with  the  general  principles  or  with 
the  particular  lan^^nage  of  Scripture.  Accom- 
modation is  possible  when,  in  things  indifier- 
ent,  language  is  used  which,  although  scientifi- 
cally or  otymologically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys 
a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  tlunes  not  in- 
difibrent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1, 
2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  zix.  8),  is  given, 
true  or  riffht  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
because  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipi- 
ents. But  ccrtaimy  here  the  matter  was  not 
indifierent.  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional 
expression.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Now  Testament,  the  least  indication  that  any 
"  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed  on  ac- 
count of  the  **  hardness  ^  of  the  ^ews'^  *'  hearts." 
Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and 
simply;  demoniacs  are  freauently  distinguished 
from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness  (see 
Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  18),  even, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (Matt.  iv.  24) ; 
the  same  outward  signs  are  sometimes  rdTerred 
to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease 
(comp.  Matt  iv.  24  with  xvii.  15;  Matt.  xii. 
22  with  Bfark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the  demons  are 
represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons 
With  superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledf- 
ine  our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God 
^Matt  yiii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  41, 
4c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal 
power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any 
rate  tell  us  m  something  in  it  more  than  a  mor- 
bid state  of  bodily  omms  or  self-caused  de- 
rangement of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord  speak 
of  aemons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  conversations 
with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and 
conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (MaXX.  xvii.  21 ).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One ;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to 
the  seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall 
of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when 
He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beebebub,  and,  instead  of  jriving  any  hint  that 
the  possessed  were  not  redly  under  any  direct 
and  personal  power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  ail- 
ment, as  to  the  division  of  Satan  acrainst  him- 
self, which,  if  possession  be  unreu,  becomes 
inconclusive  ana  almost  insincere.  Lastlv,  the 
single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd 
of  swine,  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance 
caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  objective  reuitjr  of  possession.  In 
the  mce  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  recon- 


ciled with  any  thing  like  truth  of  Scriptare.  -^ 
III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that 
there  are  evil  spirits,  subjects  of^the  Evil  One, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly 
disting^hed  from  the  ordinary  power  of  cor- 
ruption and  temptation  vrielded  by  Satan 
through  the  permission  or  God.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  possession  is  the  com- 
plete or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferei^s  reason 
or  power  of  will ;  his  •  actions,  his  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts,  are  mastered  by  the  evil 
spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Acts  xix.  15),  till  his 
personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not 
destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordi- 
narv  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yidding 
gradually  assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent 
needom  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited,  uiged,  and  per* 
suaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not 
overborne. 

De'mophon,  a  Syrian  general  in  Pales- 
tine under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace  xiL 
2).    Ap. 

Bena^riuS,  A.  V.  "  penny  "  (Matt.  xviiL 
28,  XX.  2,  9,  IS,  xxu.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24 ;  John  vi. 
7,  xii.  5 ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in 
the  time  of  Onr  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  It 
took  its  name  from  its  being  first  equal  to  ten 
**  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  increased  to  six* 
teen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of  aboat  the 
commencement  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  From 
this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  fh>m  the  pound 
of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard  weight 
about  60'  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52*  grs.,  results  con- 
firmed by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  true  to  the  standard.  In 
Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we  learn  from 
numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must  have 
mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  From  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  it  woold 
seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  par 
for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx.  2, 4,  7,  9, 10,  13). 


DtiMitas  of  'AionlvB. 

Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVO  F  AVOVSTyj.  JBmA  «r 
TlhMliis.  kurMtp.  to  the  rl«hl  (Matt  nil.  IS  fS  fl ).  Bm. 
YOKta  MAXIM.  MslcdfciMleflcufC  to  the  righk 


DepOBity  the  arrangement  by  which  one 
man  kept  at  another's  reoucst  the  property  of 
the  latter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  oom- 
n\on  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of 
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miut  often  lums  nmdured  such  a  deposit,  espe- 
cially a8  regards  animals,  an  ownor's  on!  v  course. 
The  articMs  specified  bv  the  Mosaic  law  are, 
<1.)  "  money  or  staff; '^  and  (2.)  "an  ass,  or 
an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  anj  beast."    The  first 
case  was  viewed  as  onlj  liable  to  loss  by  theft 
(ptobablj  for  loss  hj  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no 
compensation  ooold  be  claimed),  and  the  thief, 
if  mnd,  was  tt>  pay  double,  i.e.,  probabljr  to 
compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  uigust 
soamcion  thrown  on  the  depositary.     If  no 
then  could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to 
swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  appro- 
priated the  article,  and  then  was  quit    In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it,"  —  accidents  to 
which  beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable,  —  the 
depositary  was  to  pui^ge  himself  by  a  similar 
oaUL    In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
piobaUy  was  neoessaiy  to  prevent  collusive 
theft     If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some 
proof  was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case, 
no  nstitution  was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).    In 
case  of  a  folse  oath  so  taken,  the  perjflrcd  per- 
son, besides  making  restitution,  was  to  "  add 
the  fifth  part  more  ucreto,"  to  compensate  the 
one  iigand,  and  to  "  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
oflering  onto  the  Lord"  (mbv.  vi.  5,  6). 

Deputy.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  tne  Greek  word  which  signihes  "pro- 
coDfliil"  (Acts  xiiL  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38).  The 
English  word  is  curious  in  itself,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  appropriate,  having  been  appli^ 
formsriy  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Derbe  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4). 
The  exact  liosition  of  this  town  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  its  general  situation  is 
vBflcNibted.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which 
aCTBtehes  from  Icoxium  eastwards  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must 
fanre  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the 
naas  called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way 
nom  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  tne  table-land 
of  the  interior;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage 
npon  the  great  road  which  passed  this  way. 
lltree  Mtes  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
"Bjr  Col.  Leake  it  was  supposed  to  be  Biniir^ 
AtUmek,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadagh,  a  remark- 
able vofcaaic  mountain  which  rises  from  the 
Lj^aonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly 
the  nte  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kicpert's  Map, 
I>eihe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  n  Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  and  Texier 
ere  disposed  to  place  it  at  DixfU,  a  little  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  laal  position,  and  nearer  to  the 
rooca  of  Tanrus. 

Deserty  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed m  the  A.  y.  to  translate  four  liebrew 
terms,  of  which  three  are  essentially  different  in 
signification.  A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is 
cwdinarilv  attached  to. the  word,  is  avast,bam- 
ing»  MUiar  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of 
water.  Here,  it  is  simply  neoessanr  to  show 
that  the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  v .  by  "  des- 
ert," when  used  in  the  historical  books,  denoted 
definite  localities ;  and  that  those  looslities  do 
to  the  common  conception  of  a 
—  1.  Amabah.    It  has  been  already 


shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is  in 
the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  this  word  means 
that  very  depressed  and  enclosed  region  —  the 
deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — 
the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  [As* 
ABAH.J  Arabah,  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert" 
only  in  £z.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  sense 
of  waste,  deserted  country — a  meaning  easily 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  con- 
tained in  the  root — "  Desert,"  as  the  rendering 
of  Arabah,  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poeticu 
books ;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19,  li.  3 ; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12 ;  but  this  general 
sense  is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  — 
2.  But  if  ArabcJi  g^ves  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "desert,"  still  less 
does  the  other  word  which  our  translators  have 
moGt  frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midbar  is 
accurately  the  "pasture  ground."  Its. usual 
translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in  which 
th9  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speaking 
of  the  Wilderness  of  the  wanderings,  tne  word 
"  desert "  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar, 
in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16 ; 
and  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently 
employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 
Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  lb/  those  tracte 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  villa^s  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  ^at 
country.  In  the  poetical  books,  "dcscn  *  is 
found  as  the  translation  of  Midbar  in  Dvut 
xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv.  5 ;  Is.  xxi.  \  ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 
— 3.  Chardah  appears  to  have  the  forca  of 
dryness,  and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not 
occur  in  any  historical  passages.  It  is  SL^ndercd 
"desert"  in  Ps.  di.  6;  Is.  xlvl'u.  21 ,  Ezek. 
xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  employed  for  it 
in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places  "  or  "  desolacion." 
— 4.  Jeshimon,  with  the  definite  article,  ap- 
parenUy  denotes  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides 
ofthe  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated 
as  a  projper  name  in  the  A.  V.  Without  the 
article  it  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of  noetry ; 
in  the  following  of  which  it  is  renderea  "  dea- 
ert,"  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  40,  cvi.  14 ;  Is.  xliii.  19, 20. 

Des'sau,  a  village  (not  "  town  "),  at  which 
Nicanor's  array  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  Ewald 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  Adasa.  Ap. 

Deu'ely  fothcr  of  Eliasaph,  the  "  captain  " 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  die  people  at  Sinai  (Num  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X.  20).  Tne  same  man  is  mentioned  again 
in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Rcuel, 
owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  sim* 
ilar  Hebrew  letters. 

Detlteronomyy  which  means  **  the  repe- 
tition of  the  law,"  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the 
stoiy  of  his  death. — I.  The  first  discourse 
(i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a  brief  historical  intro- 
duction, the  speaker  recapitulates  the  chief 
events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  especially  those  events  which  had  the  most 
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Imniedlale  bearing  on  ihe  entrr  of  the  people 
into  (be  promised  land.  To  llus  diKourM  id 
miqiended  >  brief  nonce  of  the  eevering  of  tlio 
tnfee  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  eiile  of  the 
Jordan  {iv.  41-43).— 11.  The  second  diacoum 
ii  introduced  like  liie  first  b;  an  expianmiun  at 
the  cin:um»uincea  under  whiuh  it  was  dciivercd 
(iT.44-19|.  It  exleud«  from  chap,  v,  I-xxri. 
19,  and  ointains  a  recapitniacion,  with  some 
modiflciitiona  and  additions,  of  the  I«w  already 
glvea  on  Mount  Sinai.  —  III.  In  the  third 
discourse  (ixvii.  \-xxx.  20),  the  Eldcra  of 
Israel  are  asuociaiad  with  Muses.  The  people 
are  commanded  to  set  up  Hloncs  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "all  the  wordi 
of  tMs  law."  Then  follow  the  sevend  curses 
to  be  pronounced  bv  the  Lavitea  on  Ebal  (xxvii, 
14-26),  and  the  blesgin},'*  on  Gcriiiin  (nxviii. 
1-14). — IV.  TbedelivcrrortbeLawBiwritten 
bv  Mosea  (for  its  adll  fbrther  preservation)  to 
the  CQStodv  of  the  Leviles,  and  a  charge  to  the 
people  to  hsar  it  read  once  every  seven  yean 
(xxxi.) ;  the  Song  of  Moses  spolien  in  Che  ears 
of  the  people  {xxxi.  30-xxxii.  44);  and  the 
blessing  ol^  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.).  —  V. 
The  book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-S3.  —  It  has  been  maintainod 
by  many  modem  critics  that  Denteronomy  is 
of  later  origin  than  the  other  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  the  book  bears  witness  to  its 
own  aaiftonhip  (xxxi.  19),  and  is  oxprcsely 
dted  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt. 
xix.7,  8;  Blark  x.  3;  Acts  iii.  22,  vu.  37). 
The  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  of  conrse  added  by  a  later 
band,  and  perhaps  formed  originally  the  b^n- 
nittE  of  the  book  of  Joshua.     [Pentatkdcb.) 

DeviL  The  name  describes  Satan  as  slan- 
dering God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  The 
Ibmtor  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his  great 
worit  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
excmplitled  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general 
nature  and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
iii.  Tbe  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  fi'ee- 
dom  In  nan  to  seek  a  fancied  independence ; 
and  it  is  but  ■  slight  step  further  to  impute 
fiUschood  or  cruelty  to  God.  The  other  work, 
the  slandering  or  accusing  man  before  God,  is, 
OS  it  most  necessaril)r  be,  unintelligible  to  ns. 
The  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  tbe  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and 
the  permission  of  tbe  existence  of  evil  under 
the  government  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good." 
Tbe  essence  of  this  accusation  is  the  imputa- 
tion of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 10),  and  its 
refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-saciifice  of  those 
"who  loved  not  thdr  own  lives  unto  death." 
{Satah;  Demon.] 

Dew.  This  in  the  summer  is  so  copious  i 
Palestine  that  it  sapplics  to  some  extent  th 
absence  of  rain  (Ecctus.  xviii.  16,  xliii,  22),  and 
becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist.  As  a 
proof  of  this  copiousness,  tnc  well-known  sign 
of  Gideon  (Ju<lg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  IS  coupled  in  the  divine  bless- 
ing with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  w 
of  lertilitf  (Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  Dcut  xxxiii 
Zech.  viii.  12),  and  its  withdmwal  is  attributed 
to  a  curse  (2  Sam.  i.  SI :  I  K.  xvii.  1  ;  Hag. 
i.  10).     It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic 
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imagery  by  reason  of  its  penetradng  n 
without  tlie  apparent  eflbrt  of  rain  (Dent,  xxxii. 
t;  Jubxxix.l9;  P«.cxxxiU.3-  Prov.xix.lS; 
[s.xxvi.l9;  Hos.xiv.5;  Mlc.  v.  7) ;  while  its 
ipeedy  evanescence  typifies  the  transient  good. 
less  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  ri.  4,  xtii.  3). 

Diadem.  What  the  "  diadem  "  of  tbe 
Jews  was  we  know  noL  That  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  was  a  fillet  of  dlk,  two  inches 
broad,  bound  round  the  bead  and  tied  behind, 
the  Invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  liber. 
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by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  10) ;  but  in  all  probabilitf  this  was  not  the 
state  crown  (2  Bam.  xii.  30),  oltfaongb  used  in 
thecoronationof  Joash(SK.xi.  12).  InEstb. 
i.  II,  ii.  17,  we  hare  crtAer  for  the  tutiiaD  worn 
by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special 
bfor  (viii.  15).  The  diadem  of  tbe  king  diT- 
'  Irom  that  of  others  in  havi^  an  tnxt  tri- 
a  peak.  The  words  in  Et.  xxiii.  15 
long  and  flowing  tni1>aiis  of  gorgeons 

ZUal.     Yarions  fbrms  of  dials  were  nsed  br 
le  ancients,  one  of  which  is  here  repretemed. 


The  word  ma'/UM  is  the  some  as 

"  steps  "  in  A,  V.  (Ex.  xx.  86  ;  1  K-  x-  I»(, 
and  "degrees-'  in  A.  V.   (t  K.sx.S,  10,11 ; 

dering,  we  should  read  with  tbe  maixin  the 
"  degrees  "  rather  than  tbe  "  dial  "  of  Ahax. 
In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  determining 
the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in  - 
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Alsxuidrai  u)d  Jennte,  that  the 
mil;  Aits,  tuid  tbal  the  Hhadow  (pcrhapa  of 
•onM  CDlnica  or  obelisk  od  the  lop)  fell  on  & 
j^mterornnBller  number  of  them  according  u 
tic  na  wu  low  or  high.  The  terrace  of  a 
pilira  might  raail;  be  thai  onuunented. 

Diftmond  lUeb.fiMISm),apt^xioua  stone, 
Ike  [fainl  in  the  second  row  on  tbe  hreait-plnte 
of  the  liieh-prie«t  (Ex.  xxiiii.  18,  xxux.  tl), 
■ad  meationsd  b;  Eiekiel  {xxTtii,  13)  among 
Iht  pnciaiu  atones  of  the  king  of  Tjre.  Our 
tmulUMn,  "diamond,"  is  derived  from  Eben 
Eaa,  and  is  defended  by  Braun.  SBliuh  says 
"perhapa  emerald."  RespectinK  (Adnfr,  which 
it  moilated  "diamond      in  ^.  xviL  I,  ne 

UdcT  AltJkMAXT. 

Dian'&.    This  Latin  word,  properi;  denot- 
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0  importiint  a  part  ii 

__ „  xix.      The  Bpheaiao 

Diana  wa«,  bawcnr,  regarded  aa  inveatcd  with 
fnydiKciHit  attribaU*,  and  made  the  object 
of  tdiflhteat  worahip,  ftom  the  ordinary  Diana 
of  ^Ore^s,  and  is  ratber  perhaps  to  oeiden- 
liU  with  Aatarte  and  other  bmale  diTinitics 
tf  the  East  In  aoinereipecla  there  was  doubt- 
ksiafbdcniof  the  two.  O^na  was  the  god- 
ixM  at  KTers,  of  pools,  uid  of  harbor* ;  and 
llicat  oonditkniB  an  MisBed  hj  the  titBatioii 
of  the  —irVwrj  at  Epbesos.  ,  ^aln,  on  coin* 
dT  Gphesn*  we  aometimea  And  her  exhibited  at 
a  hutresa  and  with  a  stag.  Bnt  the  tme 
p/imia  Diana  is  repnaenled  in  a  fbrm  en- 
tiniy  alien  fhnn  Oreek  art  The  coin  helaw 
win  gire  nme  notion  of  the  image,  which  was 
r(XM1<w  and  aichaic  in  character.    Tlie  bead 
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unp. 

■ore  a  mnral  crown,  each  hand  held  a  her  of 
iMtal.  and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  mde  block 
""'red  with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  in- 
Kripttons.  This  idol  was  regarded  as  nn  object 
•f  pfcniiar  sanctitr,  and  was  believed  to  have 
win  down  from  heaven  (Acts  xix.  35).  The 
cnorthei»ab(Acttxix.2S),  "  Great  is  Diana 
<*ilHEpbemuu1"ai>d  the  strong  expi^ssion 
"7"- «.  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
■■■PIMh,"  m^  be  abandaatly  iilnsCraied  ftom 
■  nriety  of  MMitea.  The  term  "greM"  was 
frOataj  a  title  of  bonor  recocniBed  ai  belong. 
«S  to  the  Epbesian  goddea*.  We  find  it  in 
>**niMiona,  and  in  Xenoplion'f  ^gAestaro,  i.  II. 

Dfblft'liii,  mother  of  Hosea's  wile  Qomer 
(Ho..i.»). 

DlblMh  (accnraUly  Diblab),  — a  place 
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named  only  in  Ei.  vi.  14,  as  if  siln^d  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is 
nataral  to  infer  that  Dibiah  was  in  the  north. 
The  only  oBine  in  the  north  at  C\  like  it  la 
RiHLAH,  and  the  lecierB  D  and  R  are  so  much 
alike  in  Hebrew,  and  so  iVeqnently  inlerchunged, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  coprista,  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Ribfah  is  the  right 

Di'bon,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
"~  the  rich  pastoral  country,  which  was  taken 

'       ■  rebuilt  ly  the  children  of 

3,34).  From  this  circnm- 
It  possibly  received  the  name  of  Diboh- 
Gaj).  Its  first  mention  is  in  the  ancient  frag- 
ment of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  Ihim  tMs  it 
appears  to  have  belonged  originallj  to  the  Mo- 
atites.  We  find  Dibon  counted  to  Renben  in 
the  lilts  of  Joshua  |xiiL  9,  IT).  In  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again 
in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  !;  Jcr.  xlviii, 
18,  33,  comp.  34).  In  the  same  denunciation* 
of  Isuah  it  appears,  probably  under  the  name 
of  Diaon.  In  modem  times  the  name  I^d- 
ban  has  been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and 
Mangles  and  Burckhaidt,  as  attached  to  exten- 
sive mins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Amon  (  Wadj/  Modjtb).  AH 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  mins  as  ly- 
ing low.  —  2-  One  of  the  town*  which  was  re- 
inhabited  by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return 
fltim  captivity  (Neh.  xi  SS).  From  its  men- 
tioQ  with  Jekalnseel,  Hokdah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  aontb,  Iheie  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i* 
identical  with  DmoHAn. 

Di'bon-Qad,  one  of  the  haltlng-places  of 
tbebnielitesfNum.xxxiii.  4S,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  tlio  Mune  place  which  is  generally  called 

Sib'rL  a  Danite,  tktbor  of  Shelomith  (I^. 

XXiT.  11). 

Didraohmon.    [Houvt;  Sbbkbi.1 

Did'ymtu,  that  is,  ■'-  '^- 

-be  apMtle  Thomas  (J 
3).    (Tho«*».J 

IMklah  (Oeo.  X.  ST ;  1  Chr.  i.  31),  a  lOk 
of  Joktan,  whose  aettlements.  In  commoa  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia-  The  name  in  Hebrew 
signifies  "ap(dm-iTtei"  hence  it  is  thonghtthal 
Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia  containing  many 
palm-tr«es.  Bochart,  and  after  him  C^senins, 
refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Minni,  a 
people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmifer- 
ouB  conntiy.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  worlu,  except  the  mention  of  a 
place  called  ZloidaA  in  Ei-Yfrndndi,  with  many 
polm-trece.  NaWeh  also  signifies  a  palm-tree, 
and  is  the  name  of  many  places,  especially 
NaJJiIek  d-Ytmdintyfli,  and  NalAkk  tA-Slid 
aeqtli,  two  well-known  towns  situate  nearoacb 


mentioned ;  or,  possibly,  9.  in  one  of  the  place* 
named  Nakhleh. 

Dil'eaiU  one  of  the  citiea  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judoh  (Josh.  xr.  3S).  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  suggest* 
that  it  may  be  the  modem  place  TVao,  Mont 
three  miles  north  of  Tdl-m-Sqfidi  In  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron. 
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Dimliahy  a  cit^  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn, 
ffiven  to  the  Merante  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  33). 
RxMMON  (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  may  possibly  be  a  va- 
riation of  Dimnah. 

Di'mon.  the  Watsrs  of,  some  streams  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering  denuncia- 
tions  (Is.  XT.  9).  Gesenins  conjectures  that 
the  two  names  Dimon  and  Dibon  are  the  same. 

Di'monally  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  22),  perhaps  the  same  as  Dibon  in 
Neh.  xi.  25. 

Di'nah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah, 
(Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accompanied  her  father 
Rom  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan,  and,  having 
ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was  violated 
by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chieftain  of 
the  territory  in  which  her  father  had  settled 
(Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time,  jud^ng 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinaiT  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Shechem  proposed  to  make  the  usual 
reparation  by  paymg  a  sum  to  the  father  and 
marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  But  in  tiiiis 
case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of 
the  oflfencc  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favored  people  of 
God ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel  (xxxiv. 
7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his 
deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the 
hiuerto  complete  separation  of  the  two  peo- 
ples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage 
and  conmierce.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness, 
which  Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ; 
the^'  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites. 
They  therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration were  at  the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes, 
attacked  them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males, 
and  plundered  their  city. 

Dl'naites  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of 
the  Cuthsean  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivi^  of  the  ten 
tribes.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

Dinliabah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43), 
the  capital  city,  and  probably  the  birtJiplace,  of 
Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom.  It  has  not 
been  identified. 

DionTB^iSL  "  the  feast  of  Bacchus,"  which 
was  celeoratea,  especially  in  later  times,  with 
wild  extravagance,  and  ueentious  enthusiasm. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions, acting  the  part  of  Maenads,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  persecution  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes, 
168  B.C.,  m  which  the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to 
go  in  procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy "  (2 
Maoc.  vi.  7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bac- 
chanalia in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Ro- 
man senate  (b.g.  186).  A  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
This  fact  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the 
conduct  of  Antiochus.    Ap. 

Dionyslus  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvii. 

84),  an  eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.    Euse- 


bins  makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  DionysiuK 
bishop  of  Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  &t 
Athens.  The  writings  which  were  once  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  now  confessed  to  be  the  pro> 
duction  of  some  neo-Flatonists  of  the  sixth 
century. 

'Dionj^BUB  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33;  3  Maoc  iL 
29),  also  called  Bacchus,  was    properiy  the 
god  of  wine.    The  eastern  wanderings  of^  Dio- 
nysus are  well  known,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine.    Hia 
worship,  however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed 
the  twofold  form  of  wild  oigies  and  mystic 
rites.    To  the  Jew,  Dionysus  would  necessarily 
appear  as  the  embodiment  of  paganism  in  its 
most  material  shape,  sanctioning  the  most  tu- 
multuous passions  and  the  worst  excesses.    Ap^ 
DioBCorin'thiUB.    (Months.] 
Diot'repheSy  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3 
John  9,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Disciple.    [Education;  Schools.] 
DiscUBy  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal, 
made  for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dexterity  (2  Mace.  iv.  14). 

l>iseaae8.    [Msdicikb.] 

Dish.  [Basin  ;  Chakobr.]  In  ancient 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Judsea,  guests  at  the  table 
handled  their  food  with  the  fingers.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  modem  Egypt.  Each  person 
breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  montn,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate 
morsel  and  hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a 
compliment,  and  to  refuse  such  an  offering 
is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dipping 
his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 

DisTiaily  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the  Ho- 
rite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

Dislion.  L  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Geo. 
xxxvi.  21,  26,  30 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  ~2.  The  son 
of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to 
the  same  root  The  geographical  position  of 
the  tribes  descended  finom  tnese  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  places  them  to  £.  and  S.E. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 

Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  or  simply 

Thb  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title  ap- 
plied to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  for- 
eign countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element 
influencing  the  entire  character  of  the  Jews^ 
dates  firom  the  Babylonian  exUe.  Outwanlly 
and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  ihd  Gen- 
tiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential 
preparation  fbr  the  spread  of  Christiani^.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Disper- 
sion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Prece- 
dence was  yielded  to  the  first.  Jnt>m  Babylon 
the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia,  Media,  and 
Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China  belong 
to  a  modem  date.  The  Greek  conquests  In 
Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted  large  bodies  of 
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/ewish  colonbts  from  BabylonU  to  the  capitals 
of  his  westan  provinoes.    His  poticj  was  fol- 
lowed bj  his  successor  Antiochos  the  Great ; 
and  ths  persecutions  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes 
only  served  to  posh  forward  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire. 
Ijurge  settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in 
Cypm,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mgxan,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    The  Jews  of  the 
S/ritn  prorinces  graduaUjr  formed  a  closer  con- 
aecdon  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  lanenage  adopted  in  many  respects 
Greek  ideas.    This  Hellenizing  tendency,  now- 
erer,  ibund  its  most  free  development  at  Alex- 
andria.    The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  L  became  the 
sooroe  of  the  Afiicaa  Dispersion,  which  spread 
orer  the  north  coast  of  AfKca,  and  perhaps  in- 
Itnd  to  Abyssinia.    At  C^ne  and  Berenice 
(Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  oon- 
lidenble  portion  of  the  population.    The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserred 
their  Teneration  for  the  "  hcly  city,"  and  recog- 
nised the  nniTersal  claims  of  the  Temple  by 
the  annual  tribute.    But  the  distinction  in  lan- 
guage led  to  wider  differences,  which  were 
arened  in  Babylon  by  the  currency  of  an  Ara- 
maic dialect    After  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  Zealots  found  a  reception  in  Gyrene ;  and 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with 
terrible  ferocity.    The  Jewish  settlements  in 
Rome  were  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of 
Jenualem  by  Pompey,  n.c.  63.    The  captives 
and  emi^nts  whom  ne  brought  with  him  were 
located  in  the  tran»-Tibcrine  quarter.    In  the 
Rign  of  Claudius  the  Jews  became  objects  of 
suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers;   and 
the  internal  disputes  led  to  their  banishment 
(torn  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  2).    This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in 
a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous 
(Acta  xxviii.  17  ff).     The  influence  of  the 
Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity can  scarcely  be  overrated.    The  course 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a  regular 
ptppresa  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements.    The 
mixed  assembly   fW>m  which   the   first  con- 
verts were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
represented  each  division  of   the  Dispersion 
(Acts  ii.  9-11;   (1)   Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopo- 
tamia; (2)  Jud«a  (i.e.  S^).  .  .  Pamphy- 
^;(3)Egyp^  .  .  .  Greece;  (4) Romans  .  .  .), 
■ad  tlwse  converts  naturally  prepared  the  way 
for  the  apoatlea  in  the  interval  which  preceded 
the  beginning  of  die  separate  apostolic  mis- 
aons. 

BiwilUltion.  (Ez.  xiii.  7 ;  Wisd.  xvii.  7  ; 
Is.  xlvii.  9).  This  art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of 
dhrine  matters  Inr  human,  which  cannot  but 
bveed  mixture  or  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  ^js. 
xvii.),  has  been  univeiiBl  in  all  ages,  and  all  nar 
lioas  alike  dvilind  and  savage.  The  first  kind 
of  divinatioa  was  called  Natural,  in  which  the 
medium  of  inspiration  was  transported  fh>m  his 
own  individuality,  and  became  the  passive  in- 
itrament  of  supernatural  utterances.  The 
other  kind  of  divination  was  arti6cial,  and  prob- 
*My  originated  in  an  honest  conviction  that 
external  ^  nature  sympathised  with  and  fre- 
qoently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects 


of  mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous, and  fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism 
of  natural  phenomena  with  human  catastro- 
phes. When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  mnU 
tiplied.  The  invention  of  divination  is  as- 
cribed to  Prometheus,  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages,  or  to  the  devil.  In 
the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to 
Ahriman.  Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in 
modem  times.  Many  forms  of  divination  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so 
flrequently  alluded  to  that  it  deserves  careful  ex- 
amination. Diviners  are  first  mentioned  as  a 
prominent  body  in  the  Egyptian  court,  Qen. 
xli.  8. — L  C/iuiummim.  They  were  a  class  of 
Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning. — 2. 
Cnaeamim  (Ex .  vii.  11).  Possibly  these,  as  well 
as  their  predecessors,  were  merely  a  learned 
class,  invested  by  vulgar  superstition  with  hid- 
den power.  Daniel  was  made  head  of  the  col- 
lege oy  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  1 1 ). — 3.  Me- 
easMphim  (Ex.  vii.  II fOasshdphim),  The  word 
seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers,  or  the  class  to 
which  belonged  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders  which 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  is  idle  to  con- 
jecture. Michaelis  exi^lains  them  to  be  "as- 
trologers," such  as  in  ancient  times  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon 
oy  spells.  Women  were  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex.  xxit 
18). ~4.  YidtUf'dmm  (Lev.  xix.  31,  x^.  6), 
wizards.  Those  that  could  by  whatever  means 
reveal  the  future.  —  6.  O&dtA  (Lev.  xx.  6;  Is. 
viii.  19,  xix.  3).'  The  word  properly  means 
"  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then  by  an  easy  me- 
tonymy those  who  consulted  them.  They  are 
also  called  Pythones.  Hence  the  '*  spint  of 
Python,"  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  from  the  earth  to  imi* 
tate  the  voice  of  the  revealing  fiimiliar  (Is. 
xxix.  4,  &c. ;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  8;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
Ob  properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19), 
and  was  applied  to  the  magician,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  inflaied  by  the  spirit.  Of 
this  class  was  the  witch  of  Endor.  — 6.  KdaSm 
kfyamim  (Deut.  xviii.  10).  This  word  may 
he  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  &c.  —-7. 
Me'dnen  (Mic.  v.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  6;  A.  V.  "an 
observer  of  times ").  It  is  derived  by  some 
fVom  *anan,  to  coner^  and  may  mean  gmeralJy 
"using  hidden  arts"  fis.  ii.  6;  Jer.  xxvii.  9). 
If  it  M  derived  from  ain^  an  eye,  it  will  m<an 
"  one  who  fascinates  with  the  eves,"  as  in  the 
Syr.  Vers.  A  belief  in  the  evil  eye  was  nni- 
venal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Deut  xxiii.  6;  Matt  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  9.  "  Saul  eyaf  David  ").  Others 
again  make  the  'dn^him  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.)  "  sooth- 
sayers," who  predicted  "  times,"  as  in  A.  V., 
firom  the  observation  of  the  clouds.  In  Judg. 
ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  of  Afidnikiwr' 
refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of 
great  trees  as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  hero 
Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4).~8.  MmoMahim  (Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  2  K.  xvii. 
17,  xxi.  6,  &c.,  A.  v.  enchanters)  who  were 
supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9  ;  Jer.  viii.  17  ;  Eccl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music;  but  also  no 
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donbt  b?  the  possession  of  some  gennine  and 
often  hcnxlitary  secret.  They  had  a  similar 
power  over  scorpions.  The  root  has,  bowerer, 
a  general  meaning  of  "  learning  bj  experience," 
like  '*  to  augur/'  in  English,  Gen.  zzx.  27.  —9. 
ChSber  chMrim,  Those  who  acquired  power  by 
uttering  spells,  &c  — 10.  BeiomamU  Alluded 
to  in  £z.  xxi.  SI,  where  Nebnchadneszar,  at  the 
parting  of  two  wajs,  uses  divination  by  arrows 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  asainst  Je- 
rusalem or  Kabbah.  Jerome  explams  it  of 
mingliuff  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  various  cities,  that  dty  be- 
ing attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
Estius  says  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to 
see  which  way  they  would  light,  and  falling  on 
the  right  hand  he  marched  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. — U.  Closelv  connected  with  this  was  div- 
ination bv  rods  (Uos.  iv.  12).  — 12.  Cup  divi- 
nation (Gen.  xliv.  5).  Parkhurst  and  others, 
denying  that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a 
Aiere  cup  of  office  "  Ibr  which  he  would  search 
carefully."  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  divination  was  by  means  of  radia- 
tions from  the  water,  or  from  miuncally  inscribed 
gems,  &c.,  thrown  into  it  ^  18.  Consultation 
of  Teraphiro  (Zech.  x.  3;  Ex.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  consulted  as  "  idols,"  from  which  the 
jtdted  worshippers  fancied  that  thev  received 
oracular  responses  ITbeaphimJ.  — 14.  t)ivi- 
uation  by  the  liver  (£s.  xxi.  21).  The  liver 
^as  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  He- 
phsBstion  were  foretold. — 16.  Divination  by 
dreams  (Dent  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii.  13;  Jer. 
xxiii.  32).  Many  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  mter^ 
pretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find 
however  no  direct  trace  of  teeking  for  dreams. 
— 16.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is. 
xli.  21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xxviii. 
2).  That  there  were  several  oracles  of  heathen 
gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both  fiom 
the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-sebub  at  Ekron  (2 
K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debir. 
Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  be- 
cause a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have 
been  an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  fre- 
quent denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets 
tend  to  prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented 
peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  Israel.  But 
God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes  for  div- 
ination, which  would  have  rendered  it  super- 
fluous, and  led  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will 
in  circumstances  of  daneer,  had  they  contiDU«l 
faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were  unfaith- 
ful that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6,  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  &c.).  Supersti- 
tion not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  though  the  Roman  empire  at 
our  Lord's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant ; 
as  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Taitus  will  suffice 
to  prove.  Hence  the  lucrative  trades  of  such 
men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit  of  Py- 
Oion  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exor- 


cists (Luke  xi.  19;  Acta  xix.  13),  and  others  (2 
Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20,  &c.),  as  well  as  the 
notorious  dealers  in  magical  books  at  Epbesns 
(Acts  xix.  19). 

Diyoroe.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  Dent  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was 
lost  are  stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground 
of  divorce  is  a  point  on  which  the  Jewiui  doc- 
tors of  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed ; 
the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a 
moral  delinquency  in  the  woman,  whilst  that 
of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes,  eg.,  if 
the  wife  burnt  the  fo<xl  she  was  cooking  for  her 
husband.  The  Pharyees  wished  penians  to 
embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt  xix.  3) ;  by  His  answer 
to  which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(v.  31),  be  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened 
state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Yet  fiom  the  distinction  made,  "  But  I 
say  unto  yon,"  v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  He  regarded  all  the  lesser  canses  than 
"fornication  "  as  standing  on  too  weak  ground, 
and  declined  the  question  of  how  to  interpret 
the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  "  some  unclean- 
ness,"  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce, 
Moses  meant  "fornication,"  i.e.  sldultery,  for 
that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  '*  that 
such  should  be  stoned  "  (John  viii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx. 
10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  in- 
terpreting Moses'  words,  will  be  lessened  if  we 
consider  that  the  mere  giving  "  a  bill  for  rather 
"  book  ")  of  divorcement "  (oomp.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer. 
iii.  8)  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the 
formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but  be- 
cause the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally  un- 
known. This  would  bring  the  matter  under 
the  cognizance  of  \efpl  auuiority,  and  tend  to 
check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right' by  the  hus- 
band. But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in 
the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  or  in  any,  save  a  much  more  recent 
one,  makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great 
uncertainty. 

Di'zalutb,  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Dent.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position 
of  the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented 
as  addressing  the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Kobinson 
identified  with  Dahab^  a  cape  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabak, 

Do'OUBy  a  "  little  hold  "  near  Jericho  ( 1  Mace. 
xvi.  15,  oomp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemens  the 
son  of  Abubus.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of 
Aiti'Duk,  which  burst  forth  in  the  WadMNcao&* 
*tm^f  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Qnaran- 
tania  {Kuruntul),  about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Jeri- 
cho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient 
foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemy's 
castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the  Tem- 
plars, one  of  whose  stations  this  was.    Ap. 

Dod'aL  an  Ahohite  who  commanded  the 
course  ofuie  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo,  2. 

jDo'danim,  Gen.  x.  4 ;  l  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some 
copies  and  in  marg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Roda- 
him),  a  family  or  race  descended  ftom  Javan, 
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the  »ii  of  Janhet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7). 
The  weight  or  aathorit^  is  in  fkror  of  the 
fonaer  name.  Dodanim  is  segarded  as  identical 
with  Dardani.  The  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  IHjricnm  and  Trojr :  the 
former  district  was  regarded  as  their  original 
seat  They  were  pr^Mtbljr  a  semi-Pelasgic 
nee,  and  are  gronped  with  the  Chittim  in  Uie 
i^enealogieal  table,  as  more  closely  related  to 
ihem  tuui  10  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelas- 

Kraoe.    Kalisch  idendftes  Dodanim  with  the 
onians,  who  ooen|Hed  the  coast  of  Apnlia. 

D&dtLYBhf  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Jndah, 
&dier  of  Elieaer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's 
alliance  with  Ahasiah  (S  Chr.  xx.  37). 

Do'do.  L  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  fiither 
of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty 
captains  (S  Sam.  xxiii.  34 ;  1  Chr.  xL  26).  He 
is  a  diflbrent  person  from  ^-  2.  Dooo  thh 
Ahobitb,  fiuher  of  Eleaaar,  the  second  of  the 
thrae  mij^tjr  men  who  were  over  the  thirty  (S 
Sam.  xxiiL  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  IS).  He  or  his  son 
~in  which  case  we  mnst  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of  **  to  have  escaped  from  the 
text « probably  had  the  command  of  the  sec- 
ond monthly  coarse  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  Dodai.  — 3.  A  man 
of  Ifsachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the  Judge  ( Judg. 
X.  1). 

Do'effy  an  Idnnuean,  chief  of  Saul's  herds- 
men. He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gare 
parid  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  ^re 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  dechned 
the  office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to 
destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  with  their  families, 
(0  the  number  of  85  persons,  together  with  all 
their  property  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxiL  9,  18,  23 ; 
Pklii.). 

Dogy  an  animal  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scriptnre.  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a 
witch  for  their  houses  (Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for 
i^uniiog  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1 ).  Then  also 
•a  oow,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs 
oied  u>  wanaer  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  deronring  dead  bodies  and  other 
oiEU  (1  K.  xir.  11,  xyi.  4,  xxi.  19,23,  xxiL 
38;2K.ix.  10,36;  Jer.xv.  3;Ps.  lix.  6,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that 
iieroe  and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled 
dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover,  the  dog 
being  an  unclean  animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3),  the  terms 
^9,  dead  dog,  dog'$  head,  were  used  as  terms  of 
nproach  ov  of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's 
«lf  (1  Sam.  xxiT.  14 ;  2  Sam.  iu.  8,  ix.  8,  xri. 
);  2  K.  TiiL  13).  Stanley  mentions  that  he 
saw  on  the  rery  site  of  Jezreel  the  descendants 
of  the  dogs  that  deroured  Jeiebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  offid  and  car- 
rioQ  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 

Doon.    IGATsa.] 

Boph'kail,  a  plaoB  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii. 
13,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Israel- 
itei  encamped ;  see  Wildkbvess. 

Dor  (Josh.  xrii.  11 ;  1  K.  W.  11 ;  1  Mace 
xv.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
itea  (Josh.  xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of 
Jabin  king  of  Hasor  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern  set- 
tlement of  thu  t  hosnicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
Joaephvs  deecribes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  oii  the 
west  bonier  of  Manasseh,  and  the  north  border 


of  Dan  near  Mount  Curmel.  It  appears  to 
have  btjen  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  thouj^h  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
1 1 ;  Judg.  1.  27).  The  original  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled ;  but  during  the  prosper- 
ous reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tnbutar^  (Jndg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve 

Surveyors  (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  mur* 
erer  of  Jonathan  Maocabasus  and  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum 
in  Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Mace  xv.  11).  Of  the 
site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear 
and  full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast, 
**  in  the  ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  waj 
to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is 
the  small  village  of  TantAra,  probably  an  Arab 
corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  mate- 
rials. 

Do'ra.  1  Macc.xv.il,  13,25.  [Dor.]  Ap. 

Dor^oas.    [Tabitha.J 

Dorym'enes,  father  of  Ptolemy,  sumamed 
Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38;  2  Mace,  iv.45).  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  apunst  Antiochus  the  Great.    Ap. 

Dosi&'euB.  1.  "A  priest  and  Levite," 
who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to  Egypt 

iEsth.  xi.  1,  2).  —  2.  One  of  the  captains  of 
udas  Maccabasus  in  the  battle  against  Timo- 
theus  (2  Mace.  xii.  19,  24). — 3.  A  horse-sol- 
dier of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man  of  prodi- 
S'oua  strength,  who,  in  attempting^  to  capture 
orgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Tnracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35).  —  4.  The  son  of  Drimyius,  a  Jew, 
who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his  faUiers,  and 
was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at 
Raphia  (3  Mace  i.  3).  He  was  perhaps  a 
chamberlain.    Ap. 

Do'thaim.    [Dothan.] 

Do'than^  a  place  first  mentioned  (Qen. 
xxxvii.  17)  m  connection  with  the  history  of 
Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechem.  It  next  appears  as  the  residence 
of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13).  Later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holo> 
fomes'  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jnd.  iv.  6, 
vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  Doth  aim  is  due  to  the 
Greek  text,  fhom  which  this  book  is  translated. 
Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  places  it 
12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria) ,  and 
here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  in  our 
own  times,  still  bearing  its  ancient  name  un- 
impaired, and  situated  at  the  south  end  of  a 
plain  of  the  richest  pasturaee,  4  or  5  miles  S.  W. 
of  Jenin^  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two 
of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Doye  (Heb.  r&ndh).  The  first  mention  of 
this  bird  occurs  in  Gton.  viii.  The  dove's  ra- 
pidity of  flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the 
beauty  of  its  pluma^  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its 
dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
28,  and  Es.  vii.  16;  its  monrnftil  voice  in  Is. 
xxxviiL  14,  lix.  11  ;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its  harmles^- 
ness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity  in  Hos.  vii. 
11 ;  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14. 
Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  inanv 
parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon-cot  is  a  uni- 
1  versal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt. 
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In  Penia  piseon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of 
ooUectinff  the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  prob- 
ably an  fusion  to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8. 

Doye'S  Dung.  Various  explanations  have 
been  fi^ven  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi,  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been 
so  tixcessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 
fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver." 
The  old  versions  and  verv  many  ancient  com- 
mentators are  in  favor  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart  has  labored  to 
sliow  that  it  denotes  a  species  of  cioer,  **  chick- 
pea," which  he  says  the  Arabs  call  usnan,  and 
sometimes  improperly  "dove's  or  sparrow's 
dung."  LinnsBus  suggested  that  the  Airtfdnim 
may  signify  the  Orniuwaalum  wnMlatutn,  "  Star 
of  Beuilehem."  With  regard  to  Bochart's 
opinion,  Celsius,  who  advocates  the  literal  in- 
terpretation, has  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
error.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  even  in 
the  worst  horrors  of  a  siege  a  substance  so  vile 
as  is  implied  Irv  the  Html  rendering  should 
have  been  used  for  food,  and  in  the  amence  of 
further  evidence  we  must  refrain  from  decid- 


mg. 


>wry,    [Marriage.] 

Dracmn  (2  Mace.  iv.  19,  X.  20,  xii.  43 ; 
Lukt*  XV.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying  in 
weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  diflferent  tal- 
ents. The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  the  Attic.  The  drachmse  of  these 
talents  weigh  respectively,  during  the  period  of 
th«  Maccal^es,  a^ut  55  grs.  troy,  58*5,  and 
66.  In  Luke  (A  V.  "  piece  of  silver  ")  denarii 
seem  to  be  intended.  [Monet  ;  Silver,  Piece 
ofJ 

Bragon.  The  translators  of  the  A.  Y.,  ap- 
parently following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered 
Dy  the  same  word  "  dragon "  the  two  Hebrew 
words  Tan  and  Tannin,  which  appear  to  be 
quite  distinct  in  meaning.  —  I.  The  former  is 
used,  always  in  the  plural,  in  Job  xxx.  29; 
Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20;  in  Is.  xiii.  22;  in  Jer. 
X.  22,  xlix.  33  ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  19 ;  and  in  Jer.  ix. 
11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mic.  A.  8.  It  is  always  ap- 
plied to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the  desert, 
and  we  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers 
rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent. 
The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pococke,  means  a  "jackal."  — 11.  The 
word  tannin  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  bein^  indeed 
more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent 
or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to  that 
sense.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ^  21,  of  the  great 
sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9,  10,  12,  Deut  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it 
refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  dead- 
ly kind.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &c.), 
as  appliod  metaphorically  to  **  the  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan,"  the  description  of 
the  "dra^n"  being  dictated  by  the  symboli- 
cal meanmg  of  the  ima^e  rather  than 'by  any 
reference  to  any  actually  existing  creature. 
The  reason  of  this  scriptural  symbol  is   to 


be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  ^gantic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  wm^  the 
serpent  is  the  natural  emb&m,  but  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  serpent's  agency  in  the  temptation 
(Gen.  iii.). 

Dram.    [Daric.1 

Dreams.  —  L  Tne  main  diflerence  between 
our  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  appears  to 
lie  in  this  —  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  the  mind  are  active,  while 
the  reflective  powers  are  generally  asleep.  Yet 
there  is  a  class  of  dreams  in  which  the  reason 
is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it  seems 
to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so  to 
have  a  double  consciousness.  In  either  case 
the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  Instead  of 
being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in*  our  waking 
hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fiict  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for 
by  any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of 
waking  thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter 
is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men,  generally  through  tm  medium  of 
words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  ns. 
So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  On  the  first  two  points 
experience  gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to 
the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 
but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  —  II. 
It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams 
of  memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred 
to  in  Eccl.  V.  3  ;  Is.  xxix.  8  ;  but  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
which  is  the  proper  subiect  of  Scripture  itself. 
It  must  be  obs^'ed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  15,  dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is 
asleep,  are  recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of 
divine  revelation,  but  placed  below  the  visions 
of  prophecy,  in  which  the  understanding  plays 
its  part,  it  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job,  stand- 
ing aa  it  does  on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion," 
dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions  in  deep  ueep  " 
as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14,  xxxiii. 
15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6,  Deut.  xiii.  I,  3,  5, 
Jer.  xxvii.  9,  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  arc  placed  below 
"  prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners ; "  and 
similarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we 
read  that  *'  Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by 
prophets."  Under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
while  we  read  frequently  of  trances  and  virions, 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  ns  vehides  of  di- 
vine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this 
principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams 
sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  anch 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warn- 
ing, to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish 
covenant.    And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as 
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meaas  of  God's  reTelation  to  His  chosen  ser- 
ranfe},  they  are  almost  always  referred  to  the  pe- 
nods  of  their  earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  The  general  oonclosion  there- 
fore is,  first,  that  the  Scripture  claims  the  dream 
as  a  niBdiam  through  wtuch  God  may  speak  to 
man  either  directly,  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a 
general  influence  upon  all  his  thoughts ;  and 
■eooodl^,  that  it  lays  for  creator  stress  on  that 
dirine  mflnence  by  which  the  understanding 
also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  inftuenoe  extends  more  and  more,  rev- 
elation by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar 
drenmstanoes,    might   be    expected   to   pass 


This  subject  includes  the  following 
particnhirs:  —  1.  Materials.  2.  Color  and  dec- 
oration. S.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  re- 
lating thereto.  —  1.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
FQbe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  por- 
tions of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to 
fimn  an  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7).  After  the  fall,  the 
skins  of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  ma- 
terial (Gen.  iii.  21 ),  which  was  adapted  to  a 
rode  stato  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  nave  been 
used  by  various  ancient  nations.  Skins  were 
not  wliolly  disused  at  later  periods :  the  "  man- 
tle "  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the 
■kin  of  a  slieep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  proph- 
et's ofBoe  ftom  its  mean  appearance  (Zech. 
xiiL  4 ;  cf.  Matt  vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  sheep- 
akin  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  m 
the  Bast.  The  art  of  weaving  hair  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi. 
7,  XXXV.  6) ;  the  sackcloth  tfsed  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material.  John  the  Baptist's  robe 
was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool,  we 
may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very  early 
penod,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  &milies  being 
xepi  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviti.  12) : 
it  was  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particu- 
larly ibr  the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ; 
D^nL  xxii.  11,  &c).  It  is  probable  that  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and 
perhaps  cotton,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
captivity  in  Eg^t,  when  they  were  instructed 
in  the  nannfiicture  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  21 ).  After  their 
lecom  to  Palestine  we  have  finquent  notices  of 
HneiL  Silk  was  not  introduced  until  a  very 
late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  The  use  of  mixed 
matnrial,  such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden 
(Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Dent.  xxii.  11).  —  2.  Color  and 
deeomtion.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  Hebrew 
dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  brilllancjr  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).  It  iii  uncertain  when  die  art  of 
dyeittg  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
dress  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors,'*  or  a  tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  correct  sense.  The  notice  of  scar- 
let diread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  implies  some  ac- 
qoaintanoe  with  dyeing,  llie  Egyptians  had 
carried  the  art  of  weavmg  and  embroidery  to  a 
kiglk  state  of  perfection,  and  from  them  the 
Heiwews  learned  various  methods  of  producing 
stofEk    The  elements  of  ornamenta- 


tion  were — (1)  weaving  with  threads  prevl. 
ously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25);  (2)  the  introduc- 
tion of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  fT.) ; 
(3)  the  fuldition  of  figures.  These  devices  may 
have  been  either  woven  into  the  stkiff,  or  cut 
out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached  by 
needle-work:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  onlv  on  one  side,  in  the  latter 
the  pattern  might  be  varied.  Robes  decorated 
with  ^Id  (Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period 
with  silver  thread  (cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were  worn 
by  royal  personages ;  other  kinds  of  embroid- 
ered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the 
Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh, 
vii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tians (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled  in  it  Nor  does 
the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have  been  followed 
up  in  Palestine:  dyed  robes  were  imported 
from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  particularly 
from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  expcnsivenestf :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
1.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthv. 
The  surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  m 
their  use  of  them :  the  wealthy  Tvrians  (Ex. 
xxvii.  7),  the  Midionitish  kin^  (Judg.  viii.  26), 
the  Assyrian  nobles  (Lz.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian 
officers  (Esth.  viii.  15),  are  all  represented  in 
purple.  —  3.  Thenasttua,formSfandmodeofwear» 
tng  the  roba.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  various  articles  of  dress  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  general  characteris- 
tics of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages :  the  modem 
Arab  dresses  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  did ; 
there  are  the  same  flovring  robes,  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  outer  and  inner  garments, 
the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the  latter  light, 
adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excesnve  changes  of 
temperature  in  those  countries ;  and  there,  is 
the  same  distinction  between  the  oostume  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multi- 
plication of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  move 
ample  dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  ancient  costume,  which  may  be 
drawn  fh>m  the  usages  of  modem  Orientels, 
supplying  in  gpreat  measure  the  want  of  eon- 
temnoraneous  representations.  The  costume 
of  tne  men  and  women  was  very  simikr ;  there 
was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to  mark  the 
sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman 
to  wear  the  appendages  such  as  the  staff,  signet- 
ring,  and  other  omaments,  or,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to 
a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman 
(Dent.  xxii.  5).  We  shall  first  describe  the 
robes  which  Mrere  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  woman. 
(1 .)  The  ogthSndh  was  the  most  essential  article 
of  dress.  It  was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  re- 
sembling in  form  and  use  our  thirty  though  un- 
fortunately translated  coat  in  the  A.  Y.  The 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool, 
cotton,  or  linen.  The  primitive  dHh&ndk  was 
without  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee. 
Another  kind  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
It  was  in  either  case  kept  close  to  the  body  by 
a  girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by  the  overlaid 
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ping  of  the  robe  served  as  an  inner  pockdt. 
A  person  wearing  the  Mtdnelh  alone  was  de- 
scribed as  naked,  A.  V.  ( 2. )  The  mdin  appears 
to  have  been  a  wrapper  of  fine  linen,  which 
might  be '  osed  in  yanous  ways,  but  especially 
as  a  night-shirt  (Mark  xir.  51).  (3.)  The  mtil 
was  an  upper  or  second  tunic,  the  difference  be- 
ing that  It  was  longer  than  the  first.  As  an 
article  of  ordinaiy  dress  it  was  worn  by  kings 
(1  Sam.  xxir.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14), 
nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,'however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term 
ii  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rather  tor  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cShdndk.  Where  two  tunics  are 
mentioned  (Luke  iii.  1 1 )  as  being  worn  at  the 
same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  miCU;  travel- 
len  generally  wore  two,  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10 ;  Luke 
ix.  3).  The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  in  modem  Egypt  illustrates  the  customs 
of  tho  Hebrews.  (4.)  The  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment consisted  or  a  quadran^lar  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  p^bably  rosembling  in  shape  a 
Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and  texture  would  vary 
with  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  Hebrew 
terms  referring  to  it  are — simfah,  sometimes 
put  for  clothes  ^nerally  (Gen.  xxxy.  2, 
xxxyii.  34 ;  Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  9 ;  Dent  x.  18 ; 
Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1);  be^,  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substan- 
tial character  (Gen.  xxvU.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex. 
xxyiii.  2 ;  IK.  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xyiii.  9 ;  Is. 
'xiii.  I) ;  c&ttth,  appropriate  to  passages  where 
eoyering  or  protection  is  the  prominent  idea 
(Ex.  xxii.  26;  Job  xxyi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and 
iastl^r  libuah^  usual  in  poetry,  but  specially 
applied  to  a  warrior's  cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8), 
priests'  yeatments  (2  K.  x.  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (Estluyi.  11,  yiii.  15).  Another  term, 
mad,  is  specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak 
(Judg.  ill.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the  priest's 
coat  (Ley.  yi.  10).  The  heged  might  be  worn 
in  yarious  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  ''skirts"  hanging  down  in 
front;  or  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  face  (2  Sam.  xy.  30 ;  Esth. 
yL  12).  The  ends  were  skirted  with  a  fHnge 
and  bound  with  a  dark  purple  ribbon  (Num. 
xy.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  tne  waist  by  a  gir- 
dle, and  the  fold,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  robe,  served  as  a  pocket  The  dress  or  the 
women  differed  fh>m  that  of  the  men  in  regard 
to  the  outer  sarment,  the  dUidnOh  being  worn 
equalljrbybothsexe8(Cant.y.3).  The  names 
or  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows:  — 
(1)  mitoachath  (veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a  kind  of 
shawl  (Ruth  uL  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  tna'at^- 
phdk  {mantle,  A.  V.),  another  kind  of  shawl 
(Is.  iiL  22) ;  (3)  U&kpk(val,  A.  V.),  probably 
a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome  appearance 
and  of  ample  dimensions;  (4)  radM  {veil, 
A.  v.),  a  similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23  ;  Cant.  y.  7) ; 
(5)  pMpU  {stomacher,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  but  probably  sigfnificant  of  a  gay 
holiday  dress  (Is.  iii.  24) ;  (6)  giltfonim  (Is. 
iii.  23),  also  a  doubtful  word,  pro&bly  means, 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  fe- 
males were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or 
Iringe  {skirts,  A.  V.),  which  concealed  the  feet 


(Is.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22).  Having  now  com. 
pleted  our  description  of  Hebrew  dress,  we  add 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection  of  eqniv. 
alent  terms  in  our  own  language.  Cithoneth 
answers  in  many  respects  to  **  frock."  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  more  technical  term  might 
be  us^ :  "  yestment,"  in  its  specific  sense  as 
^  the  chasuble,  or  casula  would  represent  it 
very  aptly.  Mf'U  may  perhaps  be  oest  ren- 
dered ''gown."  In  sacerdotal  dress  "alb" 
exactly  meets  it.  Addereth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is 
now  applied  almost  exdusivelv  to  female  dress. 
Sadin  =  "  linen  wrapper."  Simlak  we  would 
render  "  garment,"  and  in  the  plural "  clothes," 
as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kmd ;  beged  "  vest- 
ment," as  being  of  superior  quality ;  Ubusk 
"  robe,"  as  still  superior;  mad  "  cloak,"  as  be- 
ing long ;  and  moMmh  "  dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  &=  Jine  dress.  In  female  costume  miif- 
jKtdiath  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma  'aiapkdk 
"  mantle,"  tsd*iph  "  handsome  dress,"  radid 
**  cloak."  The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of 
the  Persians  is  described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms 
which  have  been  variously  understood,  but 
which  may  be  identified  in  *thc  following  man- 
ner:—(1)  The  sadxdin  (A.  V.)  "coats")  or 
drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress;  (2)  the  pattish  (A.  V.  "hosen")  or  in- 
ner tunic ;  (3)  the  ccaiM  (A.  V.  "  hat ")  or 
upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  mtU  of  the 
Hebrews ;  (4)  the  mitsh  (A.  V.  "  garment ") 
or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beged,  over 
all.  In  addition'  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice 
of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tactic,  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15). 
The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are 
fsw:  the  x"^^^  (^  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28)  was  cither  the  pa/tidameitfiim,  the  mili- 
tary scarf  of  the  Roman  soldieiy,  or  the  Greek 
cldamtfs  itself,  which  was  introduced  under  the 
Emperors  :  it  was  especially  worn  by  oflScers. 
The  travelling  doak  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the 
lloman  pcemda,  of  which  it  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion. It  is,  however,  otherwise  explained  as  a 
travelling  case  for  carrying  clothes  or  books — 
4.  Special  usages  relating  to  dress.  The  len^ 
of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  acbye 
exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  ckMe  by 
(Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  tfrose  (Mark  x.  50 ;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded 
up  (IK.  xviii.  46 ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  13) ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  garment 
was  probably  laid  aside,  and  resumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  gar- 
ments concealed  the  feet;  this  was  held  to  he 
an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number 
of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was  consid- 
erable :  a  single  suit'consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in 
many  instances  amounted  to  installation  or  in- 
vestiture (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is. 
xxii.  21) ;  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Maoa 
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U.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe  was 
a  marie  of  special  honor  in  a  houBehold  (Luke 
XT.  22).  The  number  of  robea  thus  received 
Of  kept  in  store  for  presents  was  Tenr  large, 
and  formed  one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth 
in  the  East  (Job  xxvii.  16 ;  Matt.  vi.  19 ;  James 
T.  2),  so  that  to  kaoe  clothing  »  to  be  wealthy 
snd  powerfol  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  ^nd  occap 
siou  the  entertainer  offered  becoming  ^bes  tp 
his  enests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
derolTed  npon  women  in  a  family  (Prov. 
JX31. 22 ;  Acts  ix.  39) ;  little  art  was  required 
in  what  we  may  term  the  tailoring  department ; 
the  gaimenti  canoe  forth  for  the  moAt  part 
radr  made  fipom  the  loom,  so  that  tho  weaver 
npplanted  the  tailor. 

Simk,  Strong.  The  Hebrew  term  s^atxir, 
in  its  etTmologioJ  sense,  applies  to  any  b^v- 
eiage  that  had  inioxioating  qualities.  We  may 
iniv  from  Cant.  riii.  2  tmit  the  Hebrews  were 
in  dw  habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other 
fruits  besideis  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing wine ;  the  pomegranate,  which  is  there  no- 
tind,  WIS  probably  one  out  of  man^  fruits  so 
used.  JTiu  regard  to  the  application  of  tho 
term  .A  Uter  times  we  have  tne  explicit  state- 
ment of  Jerome,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  in- 
fonnation,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the 
l>lk»3riiig  beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews  :~- 
1.  Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt 
nnder  tin  name  of  :ythu8,  and  was  thence  intro- 
duced into  Palestine.  It  was  made  of  barley ; 
certain  heibs,  snch  as  lupine  and  skirrett,  were 
Qiod  as  snbstitates  for  hops.  2.  ader,  which 
ii  noticed  in  the  Mishna  as  a/i/>2e-taine.  3.  fibn- 
f^om,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  one  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  wine,  hone^,  and  pep- 
per; the  other  a  decoction  of  the  jnioe  oithe 
^rape,  termed  dihaak  (hono^)  by  the  Hebrews, 
jod  (£&•  by  the  modem  Syrians.  4.  Date-wine^ 
which  was  also  manufactured  in  Egypt  It 
WIS  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in  water  m  cer- 
tam  proportions.  5.  Various  other  fruits  and 
Tcgetiblei  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supply- 
in;;  materiab  for  JaetUwuM  or  home-made  wine, 
sach  as  figs,  mOlet,  the  carob  fruit,  &c  ^It  is  not 
impTDbsNa  that  the  Hebrews  applied  raising  to 
this  panose  ia  the  simple  manner  followed  by 
the  AiiMBiis,  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
viter,  sod  burying  them  in  the  ground  until 
kfniBatMiiaa  tikes  place. 

Dranedary.  The  representative  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  Heb.  words  b^er  or  bierah,  reoah 
ud  fommac  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
oader  Cammu  1.  BeeeA  is  variously  inters 
pRted  in  oor  version  by  "  dromedaries  ''(IK. 
ir.28),  "mules'*  (Esth.  viii  10,  14),  "swift 
beMts"  (Mic  L  13).  There  seems  to  be  no 
doabt  that  it  denotes  "a  superior  kind  of 
Imkl"  S.  Bammae  (Esth.  viiL  10)  is  properly 


]>ninlla»  danghter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
\Acti  xiL  1, 19  ff.)  and  Cypros.  She  was  at 
nnt  betiothod  to  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  prince 
<>f  CoBoiageiie,  but  was  married  to  Azizus, 
^^ofEmesa.  Soon  after,  Felix,  procurator 
of  Jndma,  brought  about  her  seduction  bv 
"K«tt  of  tibe  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took 
tier  as  Ids  wife.  In  Acts  xxiv.  34,  we  find  her 
ii  ^oeapaay  with  Felix  at  Cswarea.  Felix  had 
^  Dnmlla  a  son  named  Agrippa,  who,  together 


with  his  mother,  perished  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  under  Titus. 

Dulcimer  (Hcb.  SumphoiUah),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  5,  15. 
Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  describes  the  Smnpkoniah 
as  the  ba^ipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  ma- 
porit^  of  biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument 
IS  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in  the  N.W. 
of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  similar,  name  Sampogna  or 
Zampogna.  With  aspect  to  the  etjrmology 
of  the  word  a  great  dirorence  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. 

Du^malli  a  son  of  Ishmael,  most  probably 
the  founder  of  an  Ishmaclite  tribe  of  Arabia, 
and  thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or 
district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  30;  Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Doomat-elrJenJel,  is  held  by  Giesenius  and  others 
to  have  been  thus  derived.  It  signifies  "  Du- 
mah  of  the  stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  plaM  Was  built  of 
unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masoniy,  similar  to  that 
of  very  ancient  structures. 

Du'mall,  a  citv  in  the  morr^ainons  district 
of  Judah,  near  Hcoron  (Josh.  iff.  52).  Robin- 
son passed  *he  ruins  of  n  "^llaee  called  ed- 
Daumeh,  6  viiles  south-west  of  Hebron,  and 
this  may  po^ibly  be  Dumah. 

Dung.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as 
manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted 
either  <tf  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure  (Is, 
xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (Is.  v.  25)  of  the 
streets  and  roads,  whicn  were  carefullv  removed 
from  about  the  houses,  and  collectea  in  heaps 
outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots 
(hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13), 
and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  bv 
digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting  it 

iLnke  xiiL  8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern 
taly.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices,  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14 ;  Lev.  iv. 
II,  viii.  17 ;  Num.  xix.  5) :  hence  the  extreme 
opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.,  ii.  3.  Partic- 
nlar  directions  were  laid  down  in  Uielaw  to  en- 
force cleanliness  with  r^;ard  to  human  ordure 
(Dent  xxiiL  12  ffl) :  it  was  the  grossest  insult 
to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it 
(2  K.  X.  27;  Exr.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29. 
"dunghill"  A.y.);  public  establishments  of 
that  nature  are  still  found  in  the  lar;^  towns  of 
the  East.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  Aid  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all 
ages  valuable  as  a  substitute :  it  was  probably 
used  for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking  cakes 
(Es.  iv.  12, 15),  the  equable  heat,  which  U  pro- 
duced, adapting  it  pecnliarlv  for  the  latter  ope- 
ration. Cotv's  and  camel's  aun{|^  is  sdll  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

Dungeon.    [P'risoit.] 

Du'ra,  the  plain  where  Nebnchadneszar  set 
up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  name  Dur  la  still  found.  M.  Oppcrt  places 
the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley^')  of 
Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  ^e  mound  of  Dowaxr  or  Ditatr. 

Dust.      [MoiTRIflHO.] 
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Eagle  (Heb.  naher).  The  Hebrew  word, 
whicli  occnw  frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  may  de- 
note a  particular  species  of  the  FalconicUe,  as  in 
Lev.  XI.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  naher  is 
distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  ospretf,  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used 
also  to  express  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vultur  ful- 
vua)  in  two  or  three  passages.  At  least  rour 
distintrt  kinds  of  eagles  have  been  observed  in 
Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle  {Aquila  C/uyBct- 
Has),  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  navia),  the  com- 
monest species  in  the  rockv  districts  {eeclbis, 
i.  23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquila  Heliaca),  and 
the  very  common  Circcdos  galJicus,  which  prevs 
on  the  numerous  reptilia  of  Palestine.  The 
Heb.  nesher  may  stand  for  any  of  these  differ- 
ent species,  though  perhaps  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  golden  and  imperial  eaprles  and 
the  griffon  vulture  mav  be  intended.  The  pas- 
sage in  Mic.  i.  16,  "Enlaiige  thy  baldness  as 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart  and 
others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  tne  time  of  its 
moulting  in  the  spring.  But  if  the  nesher  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  (  VttUw 
fmviu),  the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  for 
the  whole  bead  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers.  The  "  eagles  "  of  Matt 
xxir.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  may  include  the  Vul- 
ivrJuUna  and  Neophron  percnopterus ;  though,  as 
eagles  frequently  prey  upon  aead  bodies,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the 
Vu&uridcB.  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now  and 
lias  been  long  a  favorite  military  ensign.  The 
Persians  so  employed  it ;  a  fact  which  illustrates 
the  passage  in  is.  xlvi.  1 1 .  The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Romans. 

£'ail68y  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands 
In  the  place  of  Harim,  Maaseiah,  and  £u- 
JAR,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 

Earnest  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14). 
The  equivalent  in  the  original  is  uf>/)aPuv,  a 
Grecized  form  of  the  Heb.  *Mbdn,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  and 
also  into  Italy,  where  it  re-appears  ander  the 
forms  arrhabo  and  arrhcL  It  may  acrain  be 
traced  in  the  French  arriieSf  and  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish expression  EarPs  or  Arie's  money.  The 
Hebrew  wonl  was  used  ^nendly  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  itscog^iate  forms  for 
fttrefy  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv. 
14).  The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired 
a  more  technical  sense  as  signifjing  the  deposit 
paid  bv  the  purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment ft)r  the  purchase  of  any  thing. 

Ear-ring^.  The  word  nexm,  b^  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfor- 
tunately ambiguous,  ori^'nally  referring  to  the 
nose-ring  (as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  car-ring.  The  material  of 
which  ear-rinq:8  were  made  was  generally  gold 
(Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  their  form  circular.  They 
were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  /.c).  It  has  beenin'ferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that 
they  were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passaires 
My  however,  by  no  means  eonclosive.    The 


ear-ring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  hc 
perstitious  reverence  as  an  amuleL  On  this 
account  they  were  surrendered  along  with  the 
idols  by  Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv.  A). 
Chardin  describes  ear-rings,  with  talismanic  ^• 
ures  and  characters  on  them,  as  sdll  existing  in 
the  East.  Jewels  were  sometimei  attached  to 
the  rings.  The  size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn 
in  Eastern  countries  for  exceeds  what  is  usual 
among  ourselves ;  hence  they  formed  a  hand- 
some present  (Job  xlii.  1 1 ),  or  offering  to  th« 
service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 


Earth.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widdv 
different  senses  :  ( 1 )  for  the  material  of  whioi 
the  earth's  surface  is  composed;  (2)  as  the 
name  of  the  planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The 
Hebrew  language  discriminates  between  tho^e 
two  by  the  use  of  separate  terms,  Adamah  for 
the  former,  Er^  for  the  latter.  As  the  two 
are  essentially  distinct  we  shall  notice  them  sep- 
arately.— I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  scow 
of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as  beine  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  The  earth  supplied  the  ele- 
mentary substance  of  which  man  s  body  wa» 
formed'  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying-  an  etv< 
mological  connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  —  II.  Erks 
is  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense* 
—  1.  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to 
land  as  opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10) ;  3.  to  s 
country  (Gen.  xxi.  32) ;  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15) ;  and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which 
a  man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  The  two  for- 
mer senses  alone  concern  us,  the  first  involving 
an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on 
Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geography. — I. 
CosMOGOKT.  —  The  views  of  the  Heorews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. 1.  The  earth  was  regaraed  not  only  as 
the  central  point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the 
universe  itself,  every  other  body — the  heavens. 
sun,  moon,  and  stars —  being  subsidiary  to,  and. 
as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  eaith.  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  eqoivalent 
to  our  universe;  "the  heavens  and  the  earth" 
(Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  re- 
garded as  such ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  heaven? 
were  looked  upon  as  a  necessaiy  adjunct  of  the 
earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  shove  which  fit- 
ted the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14,  and 
Is.  xl.  22)  — designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
neficenoe  in  the  economy  of'the  earth.  As  wirh 
the  heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies ;  they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  inini«ter* 
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of  the  ontfa.  2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a 
twofold  aspect :  in  relation  to  God,  as  the  mani- 
festation  of  His  iuHuitc  attributes ;  in  relation 
to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode.  (1.)  The 
Hebrew  oosmogonj  b  based  upon  the  leading 
principle  that  wo  universe  exists,  not  independ- 
entljr  of  God  bj  any  necessity  or  an^  inherent 
power,  nor  ret  contemporaneously  with  God,  as 
being  co-ezistent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  opposi- 
tion to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  Him,  subeeqnentlv  to  Him,  and  in 
labjection  to  Him.  (2.)  Tne  earth  was  re- 
garded in  relation  to  man,  and  accordingly  each 
act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
his  abode — light,  as  the  primary  condition  of 
ill  life;  the  heavens,  for  purposes  already  de- 
tiiled;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home;  "  grass  for 
the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  "  (Ps. 
civ.  U) ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  the 
one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
cir.  83) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ;  the 
beasts  of  bunlen,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  applica- 
tiott  to  the  requirements  and  tne  comforts  of 
man,  and  is  recorded  with  that  special  view. 
3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to 
the  ioperior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass, 
and  thence  gradaally  brought  into  a  state  of 
order  and  Mauty.  Thus  also  with  the  diflcr- 
cat  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before 
the  light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the 
finaament  before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with 
the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly,  plants  ;  sec- 
ondly, fish  and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  last- 
ly, man.  4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession 
of  events  implies  a  succession  of  periods ;  and 
acooniingly  Hoses  assi^^s  tlie  work  of  creation 
Id  six  days,  each  having  its  specific  portion. 
The  manner  in  which  these  acts  are  described 
as  having  been  done  precludes  all  idea  of  time 
in  relation  to  their  performance :  it  was  mirac- 
oloos  and  instantaneous :  "  God  said,"  and  then 
"  it  was."  Bat  the  progressiveness,  and  conse- 
qoently  the  individuality,  of  the  acts,  does  in- 
volve an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of 
aaouier;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would 
have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous  act. 
The  period  assigned  to  each  mdividual  act  is  a 
<iaj--the  only  period  which  represents  the  en- 
tire cessation  or  a  work  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  night  That  a  natural  £iy  is  represented 
mder  the  expression  "  evening  was  and  morn- 
ing was,"  admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt  The 
interpretotioa  that  "  evening  and  morning  "= 
^wmg  and  end,  is  opposed  not  only  to  the 
order  in  which  the  words  stand,  but  to  the 
iKnse  of  the  words  elsewhere.  5.  The  Hebrews, 
though  rep^ardin^  creation  as  the  immediate  act 
of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fact  that  ex- 
Bting  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  subwsqnent  ope- 
rations of  natnre.  6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's 
hody,  the  Hebrews  conceived  its  surface  to  be 
AH  immense  disk,  supported  like  the  flat  roof  of 
aa  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job  ix.  6 ;  Ps. 
ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on  solid  foundations  (Job 
uxriil4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5;  Prov.  viii.  29);  but 
▼here  tfaoae  foundations  were  on  which   the 


**  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell 
(Job  xxxviii.  6).  Tlie  moi-e  philusopliical  view 
of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  tree  space  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7.  Other  passa^ 
(Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words, 
however,  are  susceptible  of  the  sense  that 
the  earth  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
seas.  Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  akeol,  the 
holiow  place,  '^ heU*\  Num.  xvi.  30;  l>eut  xxxii. 
22 ;  Job  xi.  8).  It  extended  beneath  the  sea 
(Job  xxvi.  5, 6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be 
conterminous  with  the  upper  world.  —  II.  Gb- 
oo&APUY.  —  We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views  of 
the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  ths 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  fea- 
tures ;  (2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided 
it,  and  their  progressive  acquaintance  with  those 
countries.  —  (1.)  There  seem  to  be  traces  of 
the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
that  the  world  was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem 
as  its  centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  re- 
garded, like  Delplu,  as  the  naiW  ( Judg.  ix.  37 ; 
Ez.  xxxviii.  12).  or,  according  to  anoSier  view, 
the  highest  point  of  the  world.  But  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense.  A 
different  view  has  been  gathered  from  the  expres- 
sion  "  four  comers,"  as  though  implying  the 
quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment  stretched 
out ;  but  the  term  "  comers  "  may  be  applied 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  3 ;  Is.  xi.  12 ;  Ez.  vii 
2).  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  die  Hebrews 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion.  Without  ui»- 
duly  pressing  the  language  of  prophec/,  it  may 
be  said  that  their  views  on  this  point  Vitended 
but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  whiuh  they 
came  in  contact;  its  soliditv  is  frequently  no- 
ticed, its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxitviii. 
18;  Is.  xlii.  5).  The  earth  was  divided  into 
four  quarters  or  regions  corresponding  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass;  these  were  de- 
scribed in  various  ways,  sometimes  according 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  person  fficing 
the  east,  before,  behind,  the  right  hand,  and  the 
left  hand,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  sometimes  relatively 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  rising,  the  sMing  (Ps.  1. 
1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the 
dark  (quarter  (Ex.  xxvi.  20) ;  some^^mes  as  the 
scatot  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9) ;  and  some- 
times according  to  the  physical  characteristics, 
the  8ea  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  the  parehtd 
for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  mountains  for 
the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4).  The  north  ap^iears  to  have 
been  r^^rded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  in  consec^uenco  perhaps  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  existed  there,  and  thus  the  heavi- 
est part  of  the  earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north 
was  also  the  quarter  in  which  tne  Hebrew  d- 
Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii. 
22;  margin;  comp.  Her.  iii.  116).  —  (2.)  We 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers. 
Of  the  pnysical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
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following  siiminary,  omitting  of  coarse  the  de- 
tails of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  —  1.  S«u 
— the  Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the 
"areat  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "sea  of  the 
Philistines"  (£x.  xxiii.  31 L  and  the  ''western 
sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24);  the  Red  Sea,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Sea  of  Suph  or  aedge  "  (Ex.  x. 
19),  and  the  **  Egyptian  Sea  "  (Is.  xi.  15) ;  the 
Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt  Sea"  (Gen. 
xiy.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea  "  (Joel  u.  20),  and  "  Sea 
of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  49) ;  and  the  Sea  of 
Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11);  2. 
Riven — the  Euphrates,  which  was  specificallv 
"  the  river  "  ( Gen.  xxxi.  21 ),  or  "  the  great  river 
(Deut.  i.  7) ;  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
VSor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3) ;  Uie 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Uiddekcl  (Dan.  x. 
4) ;  the  Chcbar,  Chahoras,  a  tributary  to  the 
Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  probably  the 
same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Chaboras 
that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  the 
river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  the  rivers 
of  Damascus,  Abana  {Barada),  and  Pharpar  (2 
E.  V.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii. 
11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountains — Ararat  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4) ;  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2) ; 
Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1) ;  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near 
Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar 
(Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia.  The  distribution  of 
the  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  system- 
atically described  in  Gen.  x. ;  to  which  account 
subsequent,  though  not  very  important,  addi- 
tions are  made  in  chaps,  xxv.  and  xxxvi.,  and  in 
the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Although 
the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethnographi- 
cal, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also  strongly 
developed  :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's  eye  not 
only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the  various 
nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to  be 
purely  geographical  desi^^nations.  Commen- 
cing from  tne  west,  the  "  isles  of  the  Grcntiles," 
ue.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetitcs  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing order :  —  Javan,  the  lonianSf  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
ufjolimns,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodonim,  the 
Dardani,  in  Blyricum;  Tiras  in  Thrace;  'Edt- 
tim,  at  uiiiuniy  in  Cyprus ;  Ashkcnaz  in  I^hry- 
gia ;  Gomer  in  Cappauocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Ci- 
Hcia.  In  the  north.  Tubal,  the  Tibarenif  in 
Pontus;  Meshech,  the Moschidin  Colchis ;  Ma- 
gog, Gogarene,  in  northern  Armenia;  Togar- 
mah  in  Armenia ;  and  Madai  in  Media.  The 
Hamites  represent  the  southern  parts  of  the 
knotvn  world.  This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  fiir 
as  regards  northern  Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  ac- 
count, in  chap,  xxv.,  of  the  settlement  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  and  of  Ish- 
mael.  The  countries,  however,  to  which  his- 
torical interest  attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and 
^ISYV^'  '^^®  hereditary  connection  of  the  He- 
brews with  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dynasties  which  bore  sway 
in  It,  make  it  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  map  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptian 
captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the 
localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of 
Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11);  On,  ffeliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom. 
Patumus  1  (Ex.  i.  1 1 ) ;  and  Migdol,  Magdolwn  1 
(Ex.  xiv.  2).    It  is  difficult  to  estimate   the 


amount  of  information  which  the  Hebrews  de 
rived  from  the  Phcenicians ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  from  them  tluit  they  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  and  that  they  also  became 
acquainted  witn  the  positions  and  prodactionff 
of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively  un- 
known.   From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which 
the  Hebrews  had  obtained.    The  progress  of 
information  on  the  side  of  Africa  is  clearly 
marked:   the  distinction  between  Upper  and 
Lower  E^pt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Hosea  (ix.  €)  under  the  name 
Moph,  and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is. 
xix.  13) ;  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  ^^j^Tt, 
at  a  later  period,  as  No-Ammon  (Nah.  iu.  8) 
and  No  |Jer.  xlvi.  25) ;  and  the  distant  Syene 
(Ez.  XXIX.  10).     Several  other  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Ddta.    The  wars  with  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylonians,  and  the  captivities  which 
followed,  bring  us  back  again  to  the  geography 
of  the  East.    Incidental  notice  is  taken  of  seve- 
ral important  places  in  connection  with  these 
events.    The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1 )  now  occur:  whether 
the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  pe^ 
riod  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12)  admits 
of  doubt.     The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
hardly  noticed  in  Hebrew  geography :  the  ear- 
liest notice  of  the  former,  subKqnently  to  Gea. 
x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  under  the  name  of 
Javon.    If  Italy  is  described  at  all,  it  is  mider 
the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30).    In  the  Mac- 
cabeean  era  the  classical  names  came  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  henceforward  the  geography  of 
the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned, 
is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field  of  classical  geog- 
raphy. 

jSarthenware.    [Pottert.] 

Earthquake.  Earthquakes,  more  or  lej9 
violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous  traces 
of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  how- 
ever, are  but  few;  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Uzsiah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zedi. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that 
monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  fi^.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  ereat  convul- 
sion took  place  at  this  time  in  me  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  mountain  being  split  so  u  to  leave 
a  valley  between  its  summits.  Jdsei^oa  re- 
cords something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is 
by  no  means  clear.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation, 
and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affect- 
ed by  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  occurred 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed  miracu- 
lous rather  from  the  conjunction  of  ciicnin- 
stanoes  than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself.  Earthquakes  are  not  unfrtuuently  ac- 
companied by  fissures  of  the  earth  s  sunace ; 
instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany (Num.  xvi.  32),  arid  at  the  time  of  <mr 
Lora's  death  (Matt,  xxvii.  51 ) ;  the  former 
may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  oocurrence  al 
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Oppklo  in  Calabria  jl.d.  1783,  where  the  earth 
opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a  depth  of 
more  than  200  feet. 

East.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  eaut,  difier  in  idea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  application ;  (1)  hedem  properly  means  that 
which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a  person,  and  was 
applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of  tumin? 
in  that  direction  when  describing  the  points  of 
the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  rujfU  and  the  kft, 
representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  mizrach  means  the  place 
of  the  sipi's  riiing.  Bearing  in  mind  this  ety- 
mological distinction,  it  is  natural  that  hedem 
•hoald  be  used  when  thefiur  quarters  of  the 
world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff.),  and 
muzraeh  when  the  east  is  onlv  distinguished 
from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Fs.  1.  1,  ciii.  12, 
cxiiL  3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one 
qoAiter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am.  viii.  12); 
foccseptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3, 
and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  hdem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
eeographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  countiy 
immediately  b^ore  another  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen. 
ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6;  and  hence 
die  subsequent  application  of  the  term,  as  a 
proper  name  (Gren.  -xxv.  6,  eoMioard,  unio  the 
la»a  <^  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lyin^  immediately 
eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia ;  on  the  other  hand  miz- 
nach  is  used  of  the^  east  with  a  less  definite 
signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
^Easter.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in 
the  translators.  In  the  earlier  English  ver- 
sions Easter  had  been  frequently  uMd  as  the 
translation  of  iraaxa.  At  the  last  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but 
this.     [Passoybr.] 

Bast  Wind.    [Winds.] 

lEBlMd.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40).^ 
2.  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr.  i.  22; 
oomp.  Gen.  x.  28). 

Vhalf  Mount,  a  mount  in  the  Promised 
Lend,  on  which,  according  to  the  command  of 
Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance 
on  the  promised  land,  to  "put"  the  curse 
which  should  fidl  upon  them  ir  thev  disobeyed 
the  oommandments  of  Jehovah.  The  blessing 
eooseqnent  on  obedience  was  to  be  similarly 
localised  on  BCount  Qerizim  (Dent  xi.  26-29). 
Where  then  were  Ebal  and  Gerizim  situated  ? 
The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to  Uiis  is,  that 
they  are  the  mounts  which  form  die  sides  of 
the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  NaUus,  the  an- 
cient Sbbchbh — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Geri- 
zim on  the  south.  (1.)  It  is  plain  that  they 
were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley  be- 
tween. (2.)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem 
(Jodg.  ix.  7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  the  names 
appear  to  have  been  attached  to  the  mounts, 
which  were  then,  as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north 
and  Gerizim  on  die  south.  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome plaee  them  in  the  Jordan  valley,  near  Gil- 
gal  ;  hat  they  speak  merely  ftom  hearsay.  It 
is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  wrious  va- 


riations between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference 
to  Ebal  and  Grerizim.  In  I>eut.  xxvii.  4,  the 
Samaritan  has  Ckrizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as 
in  A.  V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  the  inscription  of  the  law 
were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground 
the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  temple  and  holy  place,  which  did  exist  and 
still  exist  there.  Two  points  may  merely  be 
glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped 
notice.  1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount 
on  which  the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gerizim 
that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  inconsistent, 
that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursmg,  should  be  the 
site  of  the  altar  and  the  reconi  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  a  sanctuary  of  an^  kind. 
2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection 
of  Orientols  for  ancient  sites  on  wnich  to  fix 
their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  anv  evidence  to  the  contnirv) 
that  in  building  tneir  temple  on  Gierizim,  the 
Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot  already 
enjoying  a  reputation  tor  sanctitv,  than  that 
thev  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was 
laid  in  the  records  which  they  received  equally 
with  the  Jews.  Thus  the  very  fa^t  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Gerizim  by  the  Samaritans  would 
seem  an  argument  for  its  original  sanctity.  The 
structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic  limestone 
with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock,  and 
that  of  Ebal  is  probably  sinmar.  At  its  base 
above  the  valley  of  NabiQs  are  numerous  caves 
and  sepulchral  excavations.  The  modem  name 
of  Ebai  is  Sitti  Scdami^,  from  %  Mohammedan 
female  saint,  whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a  little  before  the 
highest  point  is  reached. 

£l>ecU  L  (many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Versions,  have  Eber),  father  of  Gaal, 
who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech 
(Judg.  ix.  26,  28,  SO,  31,  35).  -t-2.  Son  of  Jon- 
athan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras 
the  name  is  given  Obbth. 

Sb'ed-mereoh,  an  Ethiopian  ennnch  in 
the  service  of  kingZedekiah,  through  whose 
interference  Jeremiah  was  released  from  prison 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff).  His  name 
seems  to  be  an  official  title  a,  Kin^e  done,  i.e. 
mtntsto*. 

Eb'en-e'ser  ("  the  stone  of  help  "),  a  stone 
set  up  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  defeat  of  the 
Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help  **  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
vii.  12).  Its  position  is  carefully  denned  as 
between  Mizpsh  and  Shbn.  Neither  of  these 
points,  however,  has  been  identified  with  any 
certainty  —  the  latter  not  at  alL 

'BkhOft*  L  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For 
confusion  between  Eber  and  Hebet  see  Ubbbb. 
— 2«  Son  of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Sha- 
haraim  of  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
12).  —  8.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

Ebi'aaaphy  a  Kohathite  Levite  of  the  &»• 
ily  of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1 


ECBATANA  2 

Chr.rl  13,37).  Tbeiuna  maa  uprobitilr  in- 
tetidcd  In  ix.  19.  The  name  appeun  $iao  Eo 
be  identicd  with  AniAsiPH,  uid  in  one  dmi- 
•ue  (1  Chr.  utL  1)  to  be  abbrerutea,  to 
Anpb. 

Ebony  (Heb.  AdMm)  occnn  onlj  in  Es. 
Ezvii.  15,  w  one  of  tbe  valuable  commodiEiei 
imported  into  Tjra  bj  tbe  men  of  Dedan, 
The  beat  kind  of  ebon^  U  jieldcd  by  the  Dioi- 
pjrrM  ebemat,  a  tree  vhich  growi  in  CejlOD  and 
Sontbem  India;  but  there  are  manj  trees  of 
tbe  natural  order  Ebenacat  which  prodnced 
Ibii  material.  There  is  cverj  reaion  for  be- 
Uering  that  the  ebonr  afibrdcU  bj  the  Diapi/nit 
«6anaa  «aa  imported  ftom  India  or  Ceyton  i>y 
Flxenician  truen;  though  it  ia  equaU?  proba- 
ble that  the  Tjrian  fDerchants  vrere  supplied 
with  ebony  fitna  tree*  which  )p^w  in  Ethiopia.. 
It  ii  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Etliio]nan 


EbKyiiah.    [Abbohah.] 

Eoa'niU,  one  of  the  Ave  swift  aciibei  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (3  Esdr.  xiv.  24).    Ap. 

Eobafana  (Heb.  AdaaMid).  It  is  doubt- 
fhl  whether  the  name  of  this  place  is  really  con- 
tained in  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
best  eommentatora  undentand  the  expn^sion, 
in  Eltr.  ri.  3,  diflbrently,  and  translate  it  "  in  a 
cofibr."  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  tittle  doubt 
of  one  of  the  two  Ex^batanas  being  intended, 
Ibr  except  these  towna  theie  was  no  pliice  in 
the  proTince  of  the  Medes  which  contained  a 
palace,  or  where  records  arc  likely  to  have  been 
oeuosiled.  In  the  apocryphal  books  E 
ishn^uently -----^  !^---  ---^  -     ■- 
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1.1,1;  SMocc,  [x.3,&c.].  Twocitiesof 
the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatend  of  SCrabo;  the 
other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna. 
The  lite  or  the  fbnncr  appears  to  be  ninrkcd 
br  the  very  corioaa  ruins  at  TaUit-i-Svlamiot 
(fat.  3V  as",  long.  47°  9') ;  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  ocxsupied  by  Hamadan,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  modem  Fersia. 
There  ii  generally  some  difBculty  in  determin- 
ing, when  Ecbatana  ia  mentioned,  whether  the 
■oitbem  or  tha  southern  metitipolis  is  intended. 
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6  ECCLESUSTES 

Few  wricen  are  aware  of  the  « 
two  cities,  and  they  lie  sol 
another  for  geographical  m 
to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  dly  was  tbe 
"seven-walled  town"  described  by  Hertidotas, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  tbe  capital 
of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  96-99,  ISS);  and  it  was 
thus  most  piobabiT  then  thai  the  roll  was 
found  which  proved  to  Darius  that  Cjn»  had 
reallv  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jew*  to  re- 
build their  tem^  Tbe  peculiar  feature  of 
tbe  site  of  TaUa-i-StiOmm,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  idenlil;  with  tbe  northern  Ecbatana, 
IS  a  conical  hill  rising  to  tbe  hei^t  of  abont 
150  feet  above  tbe  plain,  and  covered  both  on 
its  top  and  sides  with  massive  rains  of  tbe  most 
antique  and  primitive  character.  A  poftct  en- 
ceinte, formed  of  laive  blocks  of  aqnared  noDC, 
may  be  traced  round  thi  ' '"     '   " 

brow ;  within  there  is  in 
800  yanls  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  li 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  clnsler 
round  a  remarkable  lake.  On  three  sidca — 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  ac- 
clivity is  sleep  and  the  height  above  the  plain 
unifbnn,  but  on  the  east  it  abata  upon  a  nilly 
tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  de- 
voted above  the  adjacent  country.  The  north- 
ern Ecbalana  continued  to  be  an  important 
place  down  to  tbe  ISCh  century  after  Christ 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  orCaniaca,  "the 
tl«asurecity,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  n; 
in  it;  while  t^  the  Oriental  ' 
Shiz,  Its  decay  is  referable  ti 
quests,  ab.  a.d.  1200;  and  it 
posed  to  dace  from  about  (he  15t 
centuiy.  In  the  second  book  of  M 
3,  &c.)  the  Ecbatana  mentioned  is  ondoabtedlj 
the  southern  city,  now  represented  both  in 
name  and  site  bv  Hantadaii.  This  place,  situ- 
ated on  the  iiortiiem  Sank  of  ibe  great  moan, 
lain  called  formerly  Oroutes,  and  now  Ebnatd, 
was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  other,  and  is  fu 
better  known  in  history.  If  not  tbe  Median 
capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate  r^arded 
fVom  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Persian  latrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  tbe 
Persian  kings  from  Darius  downward*.  The 
Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thongbt  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  nortAmi  city.  An. 
Eooleaiaa'tea  (Hob.  KaMM).—\.  Tiiir. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  token  fnaa  the  naioe 
by  which  tlie  son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who 
personates  him,  speaks  of  himself  throngbont 
iL  The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  fet^niue 
termination  indicates  that  the  abstract  novn 
has  been  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  par> 
son  holding  it ;  and  hence,  with  the  dii^le 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  S7,  the  nonn,  notwiUl- 
standing  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  Uie 
masculine.  The  wonl  has  been  applied  to  one 
who  speaks  poblicly  in  on  assembly,  and  Ibere 
is,  to  say  ibo  Icost,  a  tolerable  ogreemeitt  in 
favorof  thisinterprciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Grotins  has  aucgcsted  "  compiler  "  ta  tt  better 
equivalent.  —  II.  Canonidtu.  In  the  Jewlih 
division  of  tbe  books  of  the  Old  TeMament. 
Ecclesiastes  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  five  Megilloth 
or  Rolls,  and  its  position,  as  hoving  canonical 
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tatbority,  Appean  to  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Jein  from  the  time  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
canon  first  praicnted  itself.  We  find  it  in  all 
the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
from,  them  it  has  been  received  universalljr  by 
the  Christian  Church.  Some  singular  passages 
in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  nx> 
ognition  was  not  altogether  unhesitating,  and 
emu  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far  the  book 
was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place  among 
the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly.  —  III. 
Author  ami  DaU.  The  hypothesis  which  is  natu- 
nlly  toffsested  by  the  account  that  the  writer 
gives  oTnimself  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was 
written  by  the  only  "son  of  David"  (i.  1 ),  who 
WIS  "king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12). 
The  bdief  that  Solomon  was  actually  tne  au- 
thor was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  received  gene- 
rally by  the  Rabbinic  commentators  and  the 
whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  Grotius  was 
indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in 
imestion  and  started  a  different  hypothesis. 
The  olHections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and  later  crit- 
ics, and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have  substi- 
toted  for  it,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book 
itttlf.  1.  The  language  of  the  book  belongs  to 
the  time  when  the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming 
Uf^ly  intermingled  with  Aramaic  forms  and 
wordi,  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
;;n>ap  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament. '  The 
prevalenoe  of  abstract  forms  is  uiml  as  belong- 
'\Ti%  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  ra 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  lan- 
;;ttaee.  Tne  answers  given  to  these  objections 
bf  tne  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are  (a) 
that  nuny  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
forms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  nave  not  coma  down  to 
as  in  any  extant  writings ;  and  (6)  that  so  far 
as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time 
of  Sofomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them  from  his 
"struge  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who  came  as 
ambasndors  fit>m  other  countries.  2.  It  has 
heen  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  been 
likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or  to  de- 
«nibe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong  of 
which  his  own  miseovemment  had  been  the 
oftoae,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had  occa- 
•ioncd,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is, 
of  oonrK,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly 
Ik  looked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a 
coQclosion.  3.  It  has  peen  urged  that  the  state 
of  society  indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the 
aune  conclusion  as  its  language,  and  carries 
i»  to  a  period  after  the  return  m>m  the  Baby- 
lonian  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  enjoying 
romparative  (Ineedom  from  invasion,  but  were 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovemment  under 
the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king.  Significant, 
fhoQgh  not  conclusive,  in  eitlwr  direction,  is 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  contempo- 
fuieous  proplwtic  activity,  or  to  any  Messianic 
hopes.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovui  as  the  divine  Name, 
leaves  the  (question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it 
▼as.  The  mdications  of  rising  questions  as  to 
the  end  of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of 
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his  nuture,  of  doubts  like  those  which  after 
wards  developed  into  Sadduceoism  (iii.  19-^1), 
of  a  copious  literature  connected  with  those 
questions,  confirm,  it  is  urecd,  the  hypothesis 
of  Uie  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too,  that 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings 
in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others, 
the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger 
against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  support 
of  any  rival  theory,  content  to  rest  their  case 
upon  the  discordant  hy])otheses  of  their  oppo- 
nents. On  the  assumption  that  Uie  book  oo- 
long, not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the  dates 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  800  vears.  Grotius  supposes 
Zembbabel  to  be  rererred  to  in  xii.  1 1 ,  as  the 
"  One  Shepherd,"  and  so  far  agrees  with  Keil, 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah. 
Ewald  and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of 
the  period  of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Macedonian  rule ;  Bertholdt  the  period 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204,  B.C. ;  Hartmann, 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  —  IV.  Pkai,  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before  us  as  being 
conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of  the  O.  T., 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  commentators. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were 
perplexed  by  its  teachii^.  Little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  series  orPatristic  interpret- 
ers. The  book  is'  comparativel  v  seldom  quoted 
bv  them.  No  attempt  is  made  to  master  its 
plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  vmter. 
When  we  descend,  to  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  in  almost  in- 
credible divergence  of  opinion.  I  nther  sees  in 
it  a  noble  "R)litica  vel  (Economtca,"  leading 
men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  a^id  dis- 
orders of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  Grotius  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of 
human  life.  Others  reject  these  views  as  par- 
tial and  one-sided,  and  assert  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  was  to  point  out  the  secret  of  a  true 
blessedness  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions 
and  sorrows  of  the  world  as  consisting  in  a 
tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
ftx>m  God.  The  variety  of  these  opinions  indi- 
cates sufiiciently  that  the  book  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  formal  trea- 
tise. It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the 
confession  of  a  man  of  wicte  experience  looking 
back  upon  his  past  life  and  looking  out  upon 
the  disorders  and  calamities  which  surround 
him.  The  true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are 
the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth,  of  his 
occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
coverv.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist,  nor  a  prophet,  but  a  man 
who  has  sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalt}'  of  that  sin 
in  satietv  and  weanncss  of  fife ;  in  whom  the 
mood  of  spirit,  over-rcflcctive,  indisposed  to 
action,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest 
form,  but  who  hiis  through  all  this  been  under 
the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  tcora  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to 
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teuch  him.  Wliat  that  lesiiuu  was  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  recurring  burden  of 
"  Vanity  of  vanities "  and  the  teaching  which 
recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoyment,  mark, 
whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting-place 
in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  Taking  diis, 
accordinglv,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the 
whole  book  as  falling  into  four  divisions,  and 
closing  with  tliat  which,  in  its  position  no  less 
than  Its  substance,  is  "  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter."  (1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  por- 
tion of  the  book  more  than  any  other  has 
the  character  of  a  personal  confusion.  The 
Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the  phase  of 
despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who  is 
thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7).  That  which 
seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(i.  8-1 1 ).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  faJlen,  he  retraces  the  path  by 
which  he  had  travelled  thitherward.  First  he 
had  sought  aftar  wisdom  as  that  to  which  God 
seemed  to  call  him  (i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it 
was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was  no  satisfaction 
in  its  possession.  The  first  experiment  in  the 
search  after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried 
another  (ii.  1-9).  But  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  The  first  section  closes 
witli  that  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  book  ^  to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24)  —  to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  vet  find  both 
for  the  senses  and  the  intellect  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  1- 
vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this  section  has 
a  different  starting-point  One  who  looked  out 
UDon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  men's 
lire  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that 
variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
chan^  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11), 
and  IS,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this 
there  comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the 
personal  experience.  Calmly  to  accept  the 
chan^  and  chances  of  life,  entering  into  what- 
ever joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the  order  of 
nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13).  The 
thought  of  the  ever-recumnjg  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv. 
seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupt  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world, 
and  learns  to  sympathisee  with  suffering  (iv.  1). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as  in 
that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  tne  appearance  of  abrupt- 
ness, but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life 
takes  a  yet  wider  range.  Tlie  eye  of  the 
Preacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to 
the  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  the  devout  and 
religious  men.  Have  they  found  out  the  secret 
of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom  and  happiness  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  the  blind- 
aess  and  folly  of  mankind  show  themselves  in 


their  worst  forms.  The  command,  "  Fear  thou 
God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in 
a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested,  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of 
that  prevalence  of  iniustioe  and  oppression 
which  had  before  weigned  down  the  spirit  of 
the  inquirer.  The  section  ends  as  before  with 
the  conclusion,  that  to  feed  the  eves  with  what 
is  actually  before  them  is  better  than  the  cease- 
less wanderings  of  the  spirit  (3.)  Ch.  vi.  10- 
viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of  thought  all  seemed 
to  converge  to  one  result  The  ethical  teachinj^ 
that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's  experience  had 
in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest 
in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling,  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  roan  looks  before  and 
after,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it 
(vi.  12].  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  The  repetition  of  thoughts 
that  had  appeared  before  is  perhaps  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  such  an  oscillation,  and  ac> 
corUingly  in  ch.  viii.  we  find  the  seeker  moving 
in  the  same  round  as  before.  There  are  the  old 
reflections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6),  and 
the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse«(viii.  10,  11) ;  the' old  conclusion  that  en- 
joyment, such  enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with 
the  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  wisdom  (viii.  15). 
(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  nis  again  arriving  at  tHe  lesson  of  ver.  15,  the 
Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by 
which  he  i8  surrounded  (viii.  17),  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  man  when  death  is  thought  of  as  eno- 
ing  all  thin^  (ix.  3-6),  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoy- 
ing life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-1 OL  of  the  evils 
which  afilect  nations  or  individual  man  (ix.  11, 
12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher  sug- 
gests sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but 
not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing- 
ground  or  dearer  solution  of  the  problems  whico 
oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  £u] 
us.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the  prop^ress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preaoher  becomes  mon 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in 
clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only, 
but  to  do  good  to  others,-  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties or  disappointments  that  may  attend 
his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  The  secret  of  a  true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  night  eomes,  before  the  slow  decay 
of  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2, 
6),  TOfore  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it 
The  thought  or  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earth> 
ly  (xii.  8) ;  bnt  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,''  to  that  to  which  all  trains 
of  tliought  and  all  the  escperienees  of  life  had 
been  leading  the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  lo 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  "  was  the 
highest  good  attainable.    If  the  representation 
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irbkh  has  been  g^ven  of  the  plan  and  meaning 
of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true  one,  we  find  in  it, 
no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job,  indications  of 
tlie  straggle  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  presented 
themselTes  to  thoughtful  observers  or  the  oon- 
ditioQ  of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job  deals  with  the  gpneat  mystery  presented  by 
tba  sufferings  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness 
or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-socker,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  all  schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  both, 
though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inauirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  God's  king- 
dom is  infinitely  great,  and  that  man  knows 
bat  the  smallest  fragment  of  it ;  that  he  must 
relhun  iiom  thin^  which  are  too  hi^h  for  him, 
and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his  own  life 
and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing 
tbe  will  of  God. 

Ecolesiaer^ticilB,  the  tiUe  given  in  tho 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in 
the  Septnagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach.  The  word,  like  many  others 
of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect.  The  right  explanation 
of  ^e  word  is  given  by  Rufinus,  who  remarks 
that "  it  does  not  designate  die  autiior  of  the 
book,  but  the  character  of  the  writing,"  as  pub- 
liclj  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Ac- 
oorainz  to  Jerome  the  original  Hebrew  titie  was 
Provemg;  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared 
with  the  canonical  book  of  Proverbs  and  tho 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  The  bock  of  all 
virtues.  In  the  Syriac  version  tho  book  ir  enti- 
tled Tlie  book  of  Jesat  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro 
{jjB.  the  bonndj ;  and  the  tame  book  is  called  the 
tViadom  of  the  Son  of  Asho,  In  man^  places  it 
is  simply  styled  Wisdom.    2.  The  writer  of  tho 

5 resent  book  describes  himself  as  Jesm  (i.e. 
eshna)  the  vm  rfSirach^  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  1. 27 ), 
bat  the  conjectures  whicn  have  been  made  to 
fill  ap  this  short  notice  are  either  unwarrant- 
ed or  absolutely  improbable.  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiated 
by  Internal  evidence,  tjg.  xxiv.  10  f.  3.  The 
language  in  which  LL.  book  was  originally 
eompoMd  was  Hebrew,  ije.  perhaps  the  Ara- 
maean dialect.  Jerome  says  that  he  had  met 
with  tbe  "  Hebrew  "  text.  The  internal  char- 
acter of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  4.  Nothing  however  remains 
of  the  originid  proverbs  of  Sen  Sira  except  tho 
few  fiagments  m  pure  Hebrew  which  occur  in 
the  Tumnd  and  later  Rabbinic  writers;  and 
even  these  may  have  been  derived  from  tradi- 
tion, and  not  from  any  written  collection.  The 
Greek  translation  incorporated  in  theLXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  tiie 
other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt,  "  in  tho 
reign  of  Eoergetes,"  for  the  instruction  of  those 
''in  a  strange  country  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  Uw."  The  date 
which  is  thna  given  is  nnfortnnately  ambigu- 
ous. Two  kings  of  Egypt  bore  the  surname 
Eofligetes,— Ptol.  XEL,  tito  son  and  successor 
of  Ptol.  n.  Fhiladelphns,  b.g.  247-222;  and 
PtoL  VIL  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  VI. 
Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  in  chap.  iv.  is  to  Si- 


mon the  Just,  and  tliat  the  grandson  of  Ben 
Sirach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  young- 
er contemporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III. :  others  a^ain  have  applied  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  VII.  But  both  suppositions  are 
attended  with  serious  difficulties.  From  these 
considerations  it  appears  best  to  combine  the 
two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  author  wati 
already  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to  Egypt, 
and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  book  itself  was  written  while  tne  name  and 
person  of  the  last  of  "  the  men  of  the  great  syn- 
agogue "  was  still  familiar  to  his  countrvmen. 
5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  un- 
known. He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
borne  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  but 
this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjecture  or  mis- 
understanding. 6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact 
that  the  book  itself  appears  to  recognize  the  in- 
corporation of  earlier  collections  into  its  text. 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  while  he  claims  for 
himself  the  writing  of  the  book,  characterizes 
his  father  as  one  "  who  poured  forth  a  shower 
of  wisdom  from  his  heart."  From  the  very 
nature  of  his  work  the  author  was  like  "  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gathorors  "  (xxxiii.  16). 
7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration,  di(!br 
considerably  from  the  present  Greek  text,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  derived  from 
some  other  Greek  recension  or  ftom  the  He- 
brew original.  The  Arabic  version  is  directly 
derived  from  the  Syriac.  8.  The  existing 
Greek  MSS.  present  great  discrepancies  in 
order,  and  numerous  interpolations.  The  ar- 
rangement of  XXX,  25-xxxvi.  17,  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Complutcnsian  editions  is  very  differ- 
ent 9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfac- 
tory plan  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The 
latter  part,  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguisned  from 
all  that  precedes  in  style  and  subject ;  and  "  the 
praise  or  noble  men  "  seems  to  form  a  complete 
whole  in  itself  (xliv.-l.  24).  The  words  of 
Jerome  imply  that  the  original  text  presented  a 
triple  character  answering  to  the  three  works  of 
Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles. Eichhom  supposed  that  the  book  was 
made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united:  i.-xxiii.;  xxiv.-xlii. 
14 ;  xlii.  1 5-1.  24.  Bretschncider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he 
had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff., 
xxxiii.  16,  17  (x.xx.),  1.  27,  marks  the  conclu- 
sions of  three  pa/ts.  The  last  five  verses  of 
ch.  1.  (1.  25-29)  form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the 
book ;  and  the  praver,  wliich  forms  the  last 
chapter  (li.),  is  wantmg  in  two  MSS.  10.  The 
earnest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents 
of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistlo  of  Barnabas 
(ch.  xix.  ~  Ecclus.  iv.  31 ),  and  there  is  no  mark 
of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  tho  New  Testament  are  too  gene- 
ral to  show  that  they  were  derived  fVom  the 
written  text,  and  not  from  popular  language. 
The  first  distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria ;  but  fVom  tho  end  of  the  second 
century  the  book  was  much  used  and  cited  with 
respect    Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as 
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Scripture,  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Orig«n  cites 
passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  Canoni- 
cal books.  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school  follow  the  same  practice.  Augus- 
tine quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as  the 
work  of  a  prophet,  the  word  of  Cxod,  "  Scrifh 
tare,**  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was  not  m 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  Jerome,  in  like  manner, 
contrasts  the  book  with  "  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures "  as  "  doubtful,"  while  they  are  "  sure." 
The  book  is  not  quoted  by  Irenasus,  Hippoly- 
tus,  or  Eusebius ;  and  is  not  contained  m  the 
Canon  of  Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hi- 
lary, or  Rulinus.  It  was  never  included  by  the 
Jews  among  their  Scriptures.  11.  But  while 
the  book  is  destitute  or  the  highest  canonical 
authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  ^e  Jews  at  the  period  of 
its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestin- 
ian theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence.    Ap. 

EoHpae  of  the  Son.  No  historical  no- 
tice of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passa^ras  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  illusion  to  this  phenomenon  (Am.  yiii. 
9;  Mic.  iii.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  6;  Joel  ii.  10, 31,  iii. 
15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occuircd 
Feb.  9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon;  that  of  Micah  with  the 
eclipse  of  June  5,  b.g.  716.  A  passing  notice 
in  Jcr.  XV.  9  coincides  in  date  with  the  eclipse 
of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610,  so  well  known  from  He- 
rotodus'  account  (i.  74,  103).  The  darkness 
that  overspread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion 
cannot  witn  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover. 

Edy  i^-  **  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing 
in  the  generally  received  Hebrew  text 

E'dar,  Tower  of  (accur.  Eder),  a  place 
named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first 
halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
was  "  beyond  the  tower  Eder."  According  to 
Jerome  it  was  1 ,000  paces  from  Bethlehem. 

Edd'ias.  l  Esdr.  ix.  26.    [Jeziah.J    Ap. 

B^den,  tne  first  residence  of  man.  it  would 
l)e  difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to 
find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture, 
us  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  order  more  clearly 
to  understand  the  merit  of  the  several  theories, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination the  historic  narrative  on  which  they 
are  founded.  Omitting  those  portions  of  the 
text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not  bear  upon 
the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows:  —  "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And 
a  river  gocth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the 
l^ardcn ;  and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  be- 
comes four  heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  the  ^oid.  And 
the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:   there  is  the 


bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And  the  name 
of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  that  is  it  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cnsh.  And  the 
name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekd :  that  is  it 
which  fioweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fbarth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates.'^  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion then  of  the  re^on  of  Eden  was  the  gar- 
den planted.  The  nver  which  flowed  through 
Eden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched 
off  into  four  distinct  streams.  The  first  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  then  is  this:  —  To  find  a 
river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its  course,  is 
divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which  are  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hjrpothesis  which  omits 
them  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside 
minor  diflbrences  of  detail,  the  theories  which 
have  been  framed  with  re^rd  to  the  situation 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
includes  all  those  which  place  the  Garden  of 
Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high 
table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  noble  streams.  The  old  versions  supply 
us  with  little  or  no  assistance.  It  would  oe  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  commentators  npon  this  ques- 
tion :  their  name  is  legion.  Ph&o  is  the  first 
^ho  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. He  conceived  that  by  paradise  is  darkly 
shadowed  forth  the  governing  faculty  of  the 
soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  religion, 
whereby  the  soul  is  immortali»9d ;  and  b^'  the 
faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary 
to  nature.  The  four  rivers  he  explains  of  the 
several  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  cour- 
age, and  justice;  while  the  main  stream  of 
vrhich  they  are  branches  is  the  generic  virtue, 
goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would 
not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were 
it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  is  one  that  paradise  was 
created  before  the  world  was  formed,  and  is 
therefore  l)eyond  its  limits.  Among  the  literal 
interpreters  there  is  an  infinite  diversitv  of 
opinions.  What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth 
from  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question 
which  has  been  often  asked,  and  still  waits  for 
a  satisfactory  answer.  That  the  ocean  stream 
which  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  source 
from  which  tlie  four  rivers  fiowed  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Josephus.  It  was  the  Shat-d'Arab,  ac- 
cording to  tnose  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  considera- 
tion were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot,  with 
any  decree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in  Eden. 
By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  tne  "  river  '*  from  which 
the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  vrell-watered 
district  But  this  signification  of  the  word  is 
wholly  without  a  paralleL  Aeoordin^  to  somei 
it  was  the  Caspian  Sea.    That  the  Hiddekel  ia 
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tlie  Tigris,  and  the  Prath  the  Euphrates,  has 
never  been  denied,  except  by  those  who  assume 
that  the  whole  narmtive  is  a  myth  which  origi- 
nated elsewhere,  and  was  adapted  by  the  He- 
brews to  their  own  geographical  notions.  With 
regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and  most 
muTeisally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
tbe  Ganges.  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  many 
others,  held  this.  But  Rashi  maintained  that 
the  Ptson  was  the  Nile.  That  the  Pison  was 
the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  and  adopted  by  Ka- 
lisclv  Philostorgius  coi^ectuied  that  it  was 
the  Hydaspes.  Some  have  found  the  Pison  in 
tbe  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals 
which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Tigris.  Even  those  commentators  who  a^ree 
in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat- 
el-Arah,  tioe  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apemea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream 
is  egain  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon 
are  to  be  applied.  Calvin  conjectured  that  the 
Plaon  was  the  most  easterly  of  these  channels ; 
Huet  that  it  was  the  westernmost  The  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
£den  is  to  be  sonant  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  ictentified  the  Pison  with  the 
Fhasia.  Ranmer  endeavored  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the 
Cbsfriaa  Sea.  Colonel  Chesney,  from  the  re- 
salts  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia,  was 
"led  to  infor  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
eomparativelv  modem  names  of  Halvs  and 
Araxea  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that 
tbe  ooantry  within  the  former  is  the  land  of 
Havilsh,  whilst  that  which  borders  upon  the 
latter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
Cn^"  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river 
^soa  18  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely 
necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before 
proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any  nar- 
ticolar  river.  In  Gen.  il.  1 1, 12,  it  is  described 
as  the  land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and 
which  was  besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the 
h*doiadi  and  the  stone  ihokanL  If  the  Havilah 
of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical  with  any  one  of  the 
ooon tries  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  29,  xxv.  18, 
1  Sam.  XV.  7,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  east 
or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  That  Havilah  is  that  part 
of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
non  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana,  in  Ava,  or  in 
the  Ural  region,  are  conclusions  necessarily  fol- 
lowing npon  the  assumptions  with  reg^  to 
the  Kaon.  Hartmann,  Reland,  and  Rosen- 
niiller  are  in  fiivor  of  Colchis,  the  scene  of 
the  Inend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Para- 
dise presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable 
than  the  Pison.  Thoee  who  maintained  that 
the  Pison  was  tbe  Oanges  held  also  that  the 
GihoB  was  the  Nile.  The  etymology  of  Gihon 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swinly-flowing 
ionetaoas  stream.  According  to  Go1ins,J»csftoon 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on 


this  account,  been  assumed  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Hiutmann,  and  Michaelis  to  l>e  the  Gilion  of 
Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  caUled  by 
the  Persians  Jickoon  ar-lias,  and  iVom  tliis  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  bv  Reland, 
Calmet,  and  Col.  Chesney,  as  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gihon.  Bochart  and  Huet 
contended  that  it  was  the  easternmost  of  these 
channels  by  which  the  united  streams  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Ti^s  fail  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it  to  be  the  most 
westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  Orontes,  the 
Ganges,  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  necessarily  fol- 
low^ from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theo- 
ries. Rask  and  Verbrugge  are  in  favor  of  the 
Gyndes  of  the  ancients.  From  e^mological 
considerations,  Huet  was  induced  to  place  Cush 
in  Chusistan  (2  K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis 
in  Syria,  and  lie»  ind  in  the  "  regio  Cossie- 
orum."  Bochart  identified  it  with  Susiana, 
Link  with  the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and 
Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Btflkh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxlx.  10),  and  apparentlv 
the  most  westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which 
the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  extc^ed,  "  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia  "  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  E|p)rpt 
and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ; 
Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jcr.  xlvi.  9,  &c.) :  but  in  two  pas- 
sages Cush  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  witb 
Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia  (Ez.  xxxviii.  5) 
The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated 
bv  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  puraned  as  far  as 
Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistmes,  on  the  south- 
em  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2  Clir. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
of  Moses,  who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num. 
xii.  1  denominated  a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush 
and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush  and  the  S^ibfeans 
(Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a  manner  conso- 
nant with  the  gcnealogv  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the  son  of 
Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
E^ypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  18  possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts 
west  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  land  of  Uush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  ocn 
tain  proof.  In  the  midst  of  this  diversitv  of 
opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrive  ?  All  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  conclu* 
sions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  prem- 
ises. The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause  the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would 
scarcely,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admit- 
ted of  so  many  apparent  solutions. 

B'dexiy  1.  One  of  the  marts  which  supplied 
the  luxury  of  Tyro  with  richly  embroioered 
stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and 
Asshur.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
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Haran,  and  Kezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian 
^^reed  of  conquest.  According  to  Bochaj-t,  it 
may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geo^phers 
place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  is  in  favor 
of  the  modem  Aden,  as  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  probability 
seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. — 2.  Bbth-Eden, 
*  house  of  j>leasnre ; "  probably  the  name  of  a 
country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  1.  5).  Michaelis,  misled  by  an  apparent 
resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with  jShden, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek.  But 
Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  Paradisus  of  Ptolemy  as  the  lo- 
cality of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jitmk  et'Kadimth,  now  a  paradise  no  longer, 
ore  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  its  site. 
Others  nave  conjectured  that  Beth-Eklen  is  no 
other  than  Bek-Jenn,  *'  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  fiir  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Medjd. 

E^dexiy  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
Joah,  in  the  days  of  Hczekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12). — 2.  Also  a  Levite,  contemporary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  15). 

E'der,  1.  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times,  unless,  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters.  —  2.  A  Levite  of  the  Hunil^ 
Qf  Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxiii. 
<3,  xxiv.  30). 

E'deSy  1  Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Jadau.J    Ap. 

Ed'na,  the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8, 
14,  16,  x.  12,  xi.  1).    Ap. 

E'dom,  Idume'a,  or  Idum»^a.    The 

name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-bom 
son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal 
of  lentil  potta^  The  peculiar  color  of  the 
pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  sig- 
nifies "  red  "  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  The  country 
which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to  Esau  was 
hence  called  the  "field  of  Eldom"  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3),  or  "land  of  Edom"  (Gen.xxxvi.  16;  Num. 
xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect  may 
have  had  something  *to  do  with  this.  Edom 
was  previously  callra  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the  progenitor  of  the 
Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20-22).  The 
name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  account  of 
its  being  descriptive  of  the  "  mg^  "  character 
of  the  territory.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  called  Horitei,  from  Hori,  the 
grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 22),  because 
that  name  was  descriptive  of  their  habits  as 
"  Troglodytes,"  or  "  dwellers  in  caves."  The 
bounchuies  of  Edom,  though  not  directly,  are 
yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thence 
back  again  to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8) ;  that 
is,  along  the  east  side  of  the  great  vailev  of 
Arabah.  It  reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath, 
which  stood  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Klath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the  Edomitcs ; 


but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  fiuther, 
as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath  struck  out 
eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass  round 
the  land  of  Edom  (Deut  ii.  8).  On  the  north 
of  Edom'  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  throngli 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from 
ffoing,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  so  from 
Kadesh  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom 
(Judg.  xi.  17,  18 ;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  bound- 
ary Mtween  Moab  and  Edom  appears  to  have 
been  the  "  brook  Zered  "  (Deut.  u.  13,  14,  18), 
probably  the  modem  Watfy-tl-A^,  which  still 
divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak  (Moab)  and 
Jebai  (Gebafene).  But  Edom  was  wholly  a 
mountainous  country.  It  only  embraced  the 
narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles  long 
by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  Ufe  northern  end  of  the 

Silf  of  Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
ead  Sea.  The  mountain-ranee  of  Edom  is 
at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northem  is  called  Jebal,  It  begins  at  Wdd^^- 
Ahstfj  which  separates  it  from  Kerak,  and  it 
terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The  southern 
district  is  called  esh'Sherah,  a  name  whi<^, 
though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radiod  relation 
to,  the  Hebrew  Seir.  The  physical  geography 
of  Edom  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Along  the 
western  base  of  the  mountain-range  are  low 
calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  masses 
of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over  which 
lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrapt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  be- 
tween. The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains 
their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable  col- 
ors. The  average  elevation  of  the  summit  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Alone  the  cast- 
em  side  runs  an  almost  unbroken  limestone 
ridge,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the 
other.  This  ridge  sinks  down  with  an  easy 
slope  into  the  plateau  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat  terraces 
along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  from  which  trees,  shrabs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrah  {Buaeirdi)  near  the  northem 
border  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  IxiiL  1  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela  (Petra)  appeara 
to  have  been  the  principal  stronfl^old  in  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (B.C.  838 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7) : 
Elath,  and  Exiongeber  were  the  seaports  (S 
Sam.  viii.  14 ;  I  K.  ix.  26).  When  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the  Edomites 
not  only  reconauered  their  lost  cities,  but  made 
frequent  inroaos  upon  southern  Palestine  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  17).  it  was  probably  on  account 
of  these  attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the 
Chddjeans  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites 
were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  later  proph- 
ets (Obad.  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Esek.  xxr. 
12  sq.,  XXXV.  3  sq.).  During  the  Captivity 
they  advanced  westward,  occupied  the  whole 
territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq.),  and  even  took 
possession  of  many  towns  in  southern  Palestine, 
including  Hebron.  The  name  Edom,  or  rathnr 
its  Greek  form,  Idnmea,  was  now  giren  to  the 
country  Iving  between  the  ralley  of  Arabah 
and  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean.  While 
Idumssa  thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper 
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€U  taken  poflsession  of  by  the  Nabatheans. 
The/  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  soatnem  Arabia.  They  took  Petra, 
and  established  themselves  there  at  least  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  Leaving  off  their 
nomad  habits,  they  settled  down  amid  the 
monntains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  ibanded  the  little  kingdom  called  by  Roman 
writers  Arabia  Petrcea,  Ti^ch  embraced  nearly 
the  same  tenritorv  as  the  ancient  Edom.  To 
the  Nabatheans  rietra  owes  those  great  monu- 
ments which  are  still  the  wonder  or  the  world. 
Eariy  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was 
inclnded  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the 
fifth  century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
whole  country  into  PaloaUna  Prima^  Secunda, 
and  TerticL  The  last  embraced  Edom  and 
«ome  neighboring  provinces,  and  when,  it  be- 
came an  eodeaiastical  division  its  metropolis 
was  Petra. 

E'domiteSL  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or 
Edom.  Their  nrst  form  of  government  appears 
to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modem  Bedawin ; 
each  tribe  or  dan  having  a  petty  chief  or  sheik 
("  Duke  "  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The 
Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from  an 
euiy  period,  and  amone  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheiks  also  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
^  sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the 
Edomites  began  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Iforiten,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  united 
action  under  one  competent  leader,  and  then  a 
king  was  chosen.  Against  the  Horites  the 
children  of  Edom  were  completely  successful. 
Haring  either  exterminated  or  expelled  them, 
they  occupied  their ^ whole  country  (Dent  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
»erres  to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
ct?ht  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of 
Eoom  before  there  raigned  anv  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel ;  "  uat  is,  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
rirtoal  king  of  Israel  (comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  5 ; 
Ex.  xviii.  1 6-1 9 ) .  Esau  s  bitter  hatred  to  his  bro- 
ther Jacob  for  fraudulently  obtaining  his  bless- 
ing appean  to  have  been  inherited  by  his 
latest  posterity.  The  Edomites  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
their  hmd  (Nam.  xx.  18-21).  For  a  period  of 
400  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Edomites. 
They  were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Somefoicy  years  later  David 
OTerthrew  their  army  in  the  "  Valley  of  Salt," 
and  hifl  general,  Josio,  following  up  the  victory, 
destroyed  neariy  the  whole  male  population  1 1 
K.  xL  15, 16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  m 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
14).  Hada^  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom,  made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  reooived  by  Pha- 
rwL  After  the  death  of  David  he  returned, 
and  tried  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  rebellion 
«iCainst  Israel,  but  fiuling  in  the  attempt  he 
went  on  tt>  Syria,  where  he  became  one  of 
Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoahaphat  (b.g.  914)  the 
Edomites  attempted  to  invade  Israel  in  con- 
junction with  Ammon  and  Moab,  but  were 
miraadoaaly  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Bera- 
rhah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years  later  they 
revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king,  and 


for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  '  Tliey  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  and  Sela  their  ^reat  stronghoU  was 
captured  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11,12).  Yet 
the  Israehted  were  never  able  a^ain  completely 
to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Edom- 
ites joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 
Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  specially 
referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  these  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon 
the  Jews  in  the  day  of  their  calamity  that  the 
Edomites  were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the 
later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8,  Ixiii.  1-4 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  17 ;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ez.  xxv.  13,  14 ;  Am. 
i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  of 
Judah,  the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for 
their  services  during  the  war,  were  permitted 
to  settle  in  sonthem  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
plateau  between  it  and  Egypt ;  but  they  were 
about  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Edom  Proper 
by  the  Nabatheans.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies they  continued  to  prosper.  But  during 
the  warlike  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to 
conform  to  Jewish  laws  and  vrites,  and  submit 
to  the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The 
Edomites  were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  the  whole  province  was  often 
termed  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Idumcea. 
Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  20,000  Idunueans  were  admitted  to  the 
Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshea.  From  this  time  the  Edomites,  as 
a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the  page  of 
history.  Little  is  known  of  their  religion  ;  but 
that  little  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  refers  to 
both  the  idols  and  priests  of  the  Idumseans. 
The  habits  of  the  Idumseans  were  singular. 
The  Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount 
Seir,  were,  as  their  name  implies,  troglodytes,  or 
dwellen  in  caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to 
have  adopted  their  dwellings  as  well  as  their 
country.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and 
grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 
Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  The  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  g^reat  size,  render  mem  healthy,  pleasant, 
and  commodious  habitations,  while  their  secu- 
rity made  them  specially  suitable  to  a  country 
exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant  attacks  of 
robbers. 

Ed'reii  L  One  of  the  two  capital  cities  of 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut  i.  4,  iii.  10; 
Josh.  xU.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  onl^r  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  victory  gained  hj 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  ao^uired.  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  stUl  beanng  the  name 
Edr'a^  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Lejah. 
The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through 
defiles  all  but  impracticable.  The  ruins  are 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a 
strange  wild  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered 
masses  fh>m  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black 
rocks.  A  number  of  the  old  houses  still  re- 
main ;  they  are  low,  massive,  and  gloomy,  and 
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lome  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  identity  of  this  site  with 
the  Edrei  of  Scripture  has  been  questioned  b^ 
many  writers,  who  follow  the  doubtful  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius,  and  place  the  capital  of 
Bashan  at  the  modem  Ikr'a,  a  few  miles  far- 
ther south.  .  2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine, 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated 
near  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  About  two  miles 
isouth  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called 
TeU  KhuralbA,  the  "Tell  of  the  ruin."  It  is 
evidently  an  old  si^,  and  it  mav  be  that  of 
the  long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  proba- 
bility to  the  supposition. 

Sfduoation.  Althoug^h  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty 
of  parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts 
ana  principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Dent, 
iv.  5,  9,  10,  vi.  2,  7«  20,  &c.),  yet  there  is  little 
trace  among  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of 
education  in  any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom 
therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  to  be  under- 
stood chiefly  of  moral  and  relicious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  or  the 
Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  exam- 
ple of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24, 
xxxi.).  Exceptions  to  this  statement  may  per- 
haps be  found  m  the  instances  of  Moses  him- 
self, who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learn- 
ing (Acts  vii.  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  nat- 
ural histor^^  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day 
(Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xii.) ;  of  Daniel 
and  his  companibns  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4, 17) ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more 
renowned  than  his  political  greatness  ( 1  K.  iv. 
29,  34,  X.  1-9  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memo- 
ry^ of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  In  la- 
ter times  Uie  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied.  Jerome  adds 
that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to  say  by 
heart  the  genealogies.  Parents  were  required 
to  teach  their  children  some  trade.  Previous 
to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of  learn- 
ing were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which  in 
most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers^  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  Besides 
the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  ^iven 
by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elscvniere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively 
concerned  with  religion  and  wonhip  (Lev. 
X.  11;  Ex.  xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8; 
Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  there  must  have  been  among  ihe 
Jews  persons  skilled  in  writing  and  in  ac- 
counts. Perhaps  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial  district  of 
Fhasnicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  ot  their 
reputation  in  this  respect  (Judg.  v.  14).  The 
municipal  officers  of  tne  kingdom,  especially  in 
tlie  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a 
staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various 
d3p.irtmcnt9  under  the  recorder  or  historiog- 


rapher, whose  business  was  to  compile  memo- 
rials of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24; 
2  K.  xviii.  18  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  To  the  schools 
of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after  the  Captiritj, 
the  synagogues,  which  were  either  thcmsdves 
used  as  schools,  or  had  places  near  them  for  that 
purpose.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
colleges  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at 
Japhne  in  Oaliloe,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiwrias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  Aocoiding 
to  the  principles  laid  down  m  the  Mishna,  boys 
at  Ave  years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  whole  law,  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gremani.  Teachers  were  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers were  exhorted  to  respect  eacn  other.  Php- 
ical  science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  m- 
struction.  In  the  schools  the  Rabbins  sat  on 
raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to  their 
age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground. 
Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture.  Needlework  formed  a  lai^  but  by 
no  means  the  only  subject  of  instruction  im- 
parted to  females,  whose  position  in  society  and 
m  the  household  must  by  no  means  be  consid- 
ered as  represented  in  modem  Oriental  usage 
(see  Proy.  xxxi.  16,  26;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x. 
39,  &c.).  Among  Uie  Mohammedans,  educa- 
tion, even  of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind, 
and  of  girls  stiU  more  limited.  In  one  respect 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  csr- 
icature  of  the  Jewish  system,  vis.  that  besides 
the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
Kurtfn  is  made  the  sti^ile,  if  not  the  only  sub- 
ject of  instruction. 

Eglah,  one  of  David's  wives  during  hii 
reign  inHebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son 
Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3>.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hebrew  traditioi:.  vte  was 
Michal. 

Egla'im,  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8, 
and  were  apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote 
points  on  the  boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  proba- 
mythe  same  as  En-eolaim. 

jBjglony  a  kins  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii 
12  fxA,  who,  aided  by  the  Anunonites  and  thir 
Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  "  the 
city  of  palm-trees."  Here,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and  continued 
for  eighteen  years  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute.  The  cireumstanoes 
of  his  death  are  somewhat  diiierently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  In  Jad^  the  Is- 
raelites send  a  present  by  Ehud  (ill.  15) ;  in 
Josephus,  Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  pres- 
ents of  his  own.  In  Judges  Ve  have  two  scenes, 
the  oflfering  of  the  present  and  the  death-scene 

il8, 19) ;  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  In 
udges  the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  re- 
ception-room into  the  "  summer-parlor,"  where 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20). 
In  Josephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the 
summer-parlor.  The  obesity  of  Elglon,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  recovering  the 
dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  After 
this  desperate  achierement,  Ehud  n^Mired  to 
Seirah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26, 27}. 
or  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  SO).  To  this 
wild  central  rmon,  commanding,  as  it  did,  tbc 
plains  E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites 
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bf  •oand  of  horn.  Descending  from  the  hills 
wej  fell  upon  the  Moabitcs,  und  not  one  of 
the  fufitiTefl  escaped. 

"RgiOJlf  a  town  of  Jndah  in  the  low  country 
(Josh.  XT.  39).  Daring  the  straggles  of  tlie 
conqiittt,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
/ire  towns,  which  under  Jerasalem  attempted 
resistance,  by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty 
of  the  latter  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.).  The  name 
doobdess  snnriyes  in  the  modern  Ajlan,  a  shapes- 
kss  mass  of  ruins,  about  10  miles  firom  Beit 
Jinn  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from  Gaza,  on 
the  S.  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

Egypt»  a  country  occupying  the  north-eastr 
em  angte  of  Africa,  and  lying  between  N.  lat. 
310 S7^and  240  \\  and  E. long.  27o  IS'  and  84«> 
12^.    Its  limits  appear  always  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same.    In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx. 
€)  the  whole  country  is  s|x>kon  of  as  extending 
fromMigdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the  same 
limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
— iVoaies.   The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  b  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  land 
of  Mizraim."    In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and 
accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.    When,  th^efore,  m  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim 
is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not 
conclade  that  any  thing  more  is  meant  than  that 
Effrpt  was  colonized  oy  descendants  of  Ham. 
The  dual  number  doubtless  indicates  Uie  natu- 
ral diTisbn  of  the  country  into  an  upper  and  a 
lover  region.    The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs, 
and  some  suppose  Uiat  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt, 
bat  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
The  Arabic  name  of  Egypt  Mizr  signifies  "  red 
mnd."    l^jpt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  "  the 
land  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cr.  23,  27  ;  comp.  Ixxviii. 
51),  a  name  most  probably  refsrring  to  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah ;  and  **  Bahab,"  the  proud  or 
insolent:  both  these  appear  to  be  poetical  ap- 
pellations. The  common  ancient  Egyptian  name 
of  the  country  is  written  in  hierorirpnics  KEM, 
which  was  perhaps  pronounced  Chem ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEMEE.    This  name  signifies, 
alike  in  the  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic, 
"black,"  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  oeen 
piren  to  the  land  on  account  of  the  blackness  of 
tti  allurial  soil.     We  may  reasonably  coniecture 
that  Kem  b  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  d  Mazor,  these  two  words  being  simi- 
lar or  even  the  .same  in  sense.    Under  the  Phar 
nobs  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
"the  two  rmons"  TA-TEE?  called  respec- 
tirely  "the  Sratliern  Begion"  TA-BES,  and 
''theNortheniB^n"TA-M£HEET.  There 
were  diflerent  crowns  for  the  two  regions.    In 
tahaequent  times  this  double  dirision  obtained. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  Upper 
I^Kjpt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  ana  the 
TbeoaSs,  making  altogether  three  provinces, 
hot  the  dirisioii  of  the  whole  country  into  two 
was  even  then  the  most  usual.  —  Superficial 
EfSJpt  has  a  soperficies  of  about  9,582  si^uare 
ipographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the  Nile  either 
does  or  cao  water  and  fertilize.    This  computa- 
tion indndes  die  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated  ;  but  the  whole 
'paoe  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is 
BO  more  than  about  5,626  square  miles.    An- 
oently  2,785  square  miles  more  may  have  been 
caltavatad,  and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once 
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to  reclaim  about  1,295  square  miles.  —  Nmm^ 
From  a  remote  period  Kgypt  was  divided,  ints 
Nomes  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one  of  which 
had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  —  C^m* 
ralAppearancef  Climate,^,  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  I^lta  was  always 
a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly 
watered  than  now  by  t&  branches  of  the  Nile 
and  numetous  canals,  while  the  narrow  vallev 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suficred  still  less  al- 
teration. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have 
almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fer- 
tility, which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when 
the  rich  green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with 
the  utterly  bare  yellow  mountains  or  the  sand- 
strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Bain  is  not  very  un- 
frequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it 
This  absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent  (xi. 
10,  1 1)  as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  neces- 
sary, unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech. 
(xiv.  1 8j  as  peculiar  to  the  countiy.  Egypt  has 
been  visited  in  all  a^  by  severe  pestilences,  but 
it  cannot  be  determined  that  any  of  those  of  an- 
cient times  were  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
Plague.  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of^the  F^timee  Khalee- 
feh  El-Mustansix^biUah,  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph.  —  Geohgy. 
The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  ana  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  desierts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of 
the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the 
vallcjr,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  dim.  The 
formation  is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above 
Thebes,  where  sandstone  b^ns.  The  First 
Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river^s 
bed.  An  important  geological  change  has  in 
the  course  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the 
Christian  era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired 
southwards.  —  Tht  Nik.  In  Egyptian  the  Nils 
bore  the  sacred  appellation  HA]%£or  HAPEE- 
MU,  *'  the  abyss,"  or  *'  the  abyss  of  waters." 
As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  find 
two  Niles,  HAPEE-BES, "  the  Southern  Nils," 
and  HAPEE-KEHEET, "  the  Northern  Nile," 
the  former  name  being  given  to  the  river  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  ipundation 
fertilizes  and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped.  The  rise 
begins  in  E^;ypt  about  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  inundation  commences  about  two  months 
later.  The  greatest  height  is  attained  about  or 
somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
inundation  lasts  about  three  months.  —  CuUivth 
tiotiy  Agriculture,  ^v.  The  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Ihnramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  populated.    The  contrast  of  the 
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pnMOl  (tate  of  Eejpt  to  iu  fbrmar  proiperitjr 
u  more  to  be  uciibca  to  political  th&n  to  phy>- 
ical  caosei.  Kgyyt  is  naturally  an  agrimltural 
COnntTT.  Aa  far  back  ss  the  days  of  Abruhsm, 
ire  find  Chat  irhen  Che  pnidiice  failed  in  Pales- 
cine,  Bgrpt  waa  the  nacnral  resource.  In  the 
time  of  Joaeph  it  waa  evidently  the  granuy,  M 
Irut  during  ftminea,  of  the  nations  aioond. 
The  innndalion,  u  taking  tiM  place  of  rain,  hu 
alwaya  rendered  the  ajatem  of  aericnltnre  pecu- 
liar ;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  dnring  the 
time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarilT  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Watering  vith  the  toot  (DeaL  xi,  10, 
11)  maj  ttter  to  Mnw  mode  of  irrigation  hj  ■ 
■sachine,  but  the  monomenta  do  not  affiird  a 
raprMMtation  of  it.    That  now  called  the  «b£- 


(wo- 

■  to  haTe  been  the 
ta  of  artificial  irrigation.  There 
are  detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth, 
or  ploughing,  sowing,  harrest,  thrashing,  and 
storing  the  wheal  in  gisnories.  Vines  vero 
exteniiTely cultivated.  Of othcrlrnit-tiees,  the 
date^ialm  was  the  most  common  and  valnablc. 
The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being  wateted 
in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the  ten- 
ure of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
•f  Joseph.  Before  the  famine  och  city  and 
large  Tillage  had  iU  field  (Gen.  ili.  IS) ;  bnt 
Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land,  except 
that  of  the  prieata,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  fbr  Che  right  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of 
the  produce,  whichbecame  a  law  (xlvii.  20-36). 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  noc 
TBiy  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was 
erer  alterwards  in  force  under  the  Fharaoha. 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  E);^pt  were 
anciently  of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
fisheries  and  the  growth  of  the  papyms-  The 
canals  are  now  &■  less  numeroos  than  of  old, 
and  many  of  them  are  choked  and  comparatiTClj 
uselees,  —  BobBU/.  Thecultivable  landofEgypt 
consists  almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are 
rery  few  trees.  There  are  no  forests  and  few 
grovea,  except  of  date-palms,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  a  fbw  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  There 
ore  also  sycamores,  mutbcrry-crecs,  and  acacias, 
either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads  or  stand- 
ing singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban  palm 
iB|ows  ID  the  Thcbais,  geaerally  in  clumpa. 
TImm  were  all,  except  perhaps  the  moiberry- 
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haliicant  of  Eejpt,  and,  as  a  land  animal,  have 
been  driven  mrther  south  than  the  hippopota- 
miia.  Batt  abound  in  the  temples  and  tomb«. 
The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for 
beanty  of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this 
id  natural.  The  Rapacet  are  numerous,  but 
the  most  common  arc  scavengers,  as  vultures 
and  the  kite.  The  GraHatoreg  and  Anaem 
abound  on  the  islands  and  sand-banks  of  the 
river  and  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
approach  or  touch  the  stream.  Among  the 
reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned. In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called  tannin 
or  Ubuum,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt  (£z.  xxix. 
3-5).  But  "leviathan'^  appears  to  be  the 
special  name  of  that  animal.  Froes  are  very 
nnmerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
scant  croaking  in  the  autunm  makes  it  not  dif- 
ficult to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  but  the  more  ven- 
omous have  their  home,  like  the  scorpion,  in 
the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viiL  15).  The  Nile 
and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fish.  Among 
the  insects  the  locusts  must  be  mentioned, 
which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated 
land  in  a  cloud.  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  stiUplagues  of  Egypt.  —  Ancient  Inhcih 
iiatdM.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear 
from  their  monuments  and  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place 
between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
They  were  in  character  very  religious  and  con- 
templative, but  given  to  base  superstition,  patri- 
otic, respectful  to  women,  hospitable,  generally 
fru^,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sensual,  ly- 
ing, thievish,  treacherous  and  cringing,  and 
intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
vi  rtrj  much  the  character  of  the  modem  inhab- 
itants, except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken 
away  the  respect  for  women.  — Language,  The 
aaaent  Egyptian  language,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  wmch  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an  aff- 
;^lntinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is 
expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hiero- 
j^yphics.  The  character  of  the  language  is 
oompoond :  it  consists  of  elements  resembliuff 
those  of  the  Nigritian  languages  and  the  Chi- 
nese language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  Shemitic  languages  on  the  other.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  vulgar  dia- 
lect was  eacpressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
wridng.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connect- 
ing iIm  old  language  with  the  Coptic,  which 
does  not  very  greatly  diifer  from  the  monu- 
mental language,  except  in  the  presence  of 
many  Greek  woids.  —  neligion.  Tne  basis  of 
the  reliffion  was  Nigritian  fetichism,  the  low- 
est kind  of  natnre-wonhip,  difoing  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indiipenoiis.  Upon  this  were  ingrafted,  first, 
cosmic  worehip,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  pri- 
meval revelation,  as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  abstractions.  There  were  three  orders 
of  gods*- the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  les- 
ser, and  the  Osirian  group.  There  was  no 
'Beet  hero-worship,  although  deceased 
and  other  individuals  ofVen  received  di- 


vine  honors.     The  great  doctrines  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
markable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty.    The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  dur- 
ing the  oppresion,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  jJosh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  XX.  7,  8).    The  golden  calr,  or  rather  steer, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  cer- 
tainly from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.    Remphan 
and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted  into 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.    Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis.    Doubtless  this  worship 
was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  shepherds.  — 
Lowe,  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their 
own  records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monu- 
ments indicate  a  very  hign  d^gpnee  of  personal 
safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks 
commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  milita- 
ry protection.    Capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  mur- 
der.    Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely 
treated  than  ofifonces  against  religion  and  mor- 
als.   Popular  feeling  seems  to  Imve  taken  the 
duties  of  the  jndse  upon  itself  in  the  case 
of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  26).  —  Government. 
The  government  was  monarchical,  but  not  of 
an  absolute  character.    The  sovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the 
power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority.   Nomes  and  districts  were  governed 
by  ofncers  whom  the  Greeks  called  nomarchs 
and  toparchs.    There  seems  to  have  been  no 
hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period.  —  Foreign  Policy.  The  foreign 
policy  of^  the  Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreignerw  into 
Egypt  and  to  the  treatment  of  tributary  and 
aUieu  nations.     In  the  former  aspect  it  was 
characterized  by  an  exdusiveness  woich  sprang 
from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
.eserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from 
i;he  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers 
of  the  deserts.    Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  northern  ports  until  Nau- 
cratis  was  opened  to  them,  and  hence  too  the 
restriction  or  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier  times 
to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egypt     The  g^eneral  policy^  of  the 
Egyptians   towards    their  eastern  tributaries 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  great  modera- 
tion.   The  Pharaohs  intermarri^  with  them, 
and  neither  forced  upon  them  Eg3rptian  garri- 
sons, except  in  some  important  positions,  nor 
attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.    In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute. 
So  long  as  their  general  supremacy  was  uncon- 
tested they  would  not  be  unwise  enough  to 
make  favorable  or  neutral  powers  their  enemies. 
Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites  we  have  for 
the  earlierpart  of  this  period  no  direct  infor- 
mation.   The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  Pharaohs.    Shishak  and  Zcrah  are  the  only 
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exccptiom  in  a  Beries  of  Mendlj'  kings,  and 
tkcT  irere  almocl  certainly  of  Aujrian  or 
Babjloiiian  extractioQ.  —  with  respect  to  tbe 
AtVicao  DUioDg  a  difihnmt  policy  Appears  to 
bare  been  punned.  The  Rebu  (Lebu)  or  Lu- 
bim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north  coast, 
Tcre  Tednced  lo  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shajietana  or  Cherethim,  as 

■  '   '  '  "the 


>  complete  that  Ethiopian  sovereigns 
Kxax  to  hare  been  received  by  the  Egyptians 
as  natire  rnlen.  Further  sonih,  the  N^roes 
«ere  sulgcct  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave 
hunts  of  modem  times.  —  Army.  There  are 
lome  notices  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the 
0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monumenU,  that 
ib  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
fbrce.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600 
dMMn  chaiiots  besides  his  whole  chuiot-fbrce 


in  porsBlt  of  the  Israelites.  The  warrion 
fighting  in  charioti  are  probably  the  "bom- 
men"  mentioned  in  the  relation  of  this  event 
and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  tliey  are  caDed 
the  "borae  "  ur  "cavalry.  Wo  have  no  sab- 
sequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  conslila- 
tioo  of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  Uk 
xxiid  dynasty,  when  we  find  that  Shishak's 
invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  fbreign- 
cr? ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  roou- 
umenta  make  it  most  probable  that  they  wck 
of  the  former  character.  The  army  of  Keebo, 
defeated  at  Carchcmish,  seems  to  have  been 
similarly  composed,  although  it  probably  con- 
tained Greek  mercenaries,  who  soon  ai^enrards 
became  the  most  important  foreign  element 
in  the  Egyptian  forces. — Domatk  Life.  The 
sculptures  and  pwntinjn  of  the  tombs  give  <u 
a  very  full  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  (lie 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  G. 


IHMLplLnnI  Troop*  of  tha  tiJna  cT 

Wilkinson's  great  work.  Wlial  most  strikes 
OS  in  tlieir  manners  is  the  hi^h  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
harem  system  of  seclusion.  Marriage  appears 
to  have  been  universal,  at  least  with  the  ncber 


.  .  ncubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  were  very  distinct  The  occupations  of 
the  higher  close  were  the  snjierintendence  of 
their  fields  and  gardens ;  their  diversions,  the 
pursnit  of  game  in  the  deserts,  or  on  the  river, 
and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to 
the  most  despised  of  thJe  lower  class.  The 
Egyptian  feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  accompanied  them,  for  the  diveraion 
of  the  guesa,  as  well  as  the  common  games, 
were  probably  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
fat  the  moat  luxnrions  days  of  the  kJnj^oms  of 
Imtol  and  Jndah.  The  acconnc  of  the  noon^ 
tide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments. The  tiinoral  ceremonies  were  (ar  mora 
important  than  any  events  of  the  ERrptian 
life,  as  the  tomb  was  r^arded  as  the  only  tme 
home.  —  Lilmlun  and  Art.  The  Egyptians 
were  a  very  literary  people,  and  time  lias  pre- 
served to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their 


tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  religious 
or  historical  character,  and  one  (ale.  They 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  books  of  the  O.  T., 
except  snch  as  arises  from  their  nmetimea  en- 
forcing moral  truths  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  however, 
essentially  difierent  in  its  principles  and  their 
application.  In  science,  Egyptiaii  influeDcc 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Penutcnch. 
Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  tJie  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probablv  de- 
rived from  them  the  astionomical  knowl^d« 
which  was  neccssaiT  for  the  calendar.  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechaoic*. 
In  medicine  and  enrgery,  high  proficiency  was 
probably  of  but  Utile  use  to  the  Hebiews  after 
the  Eiodus.  In  the  aru  of  arehiteetore,  scalp- 
ture,  and  painting,  the  former  of  whicb  was 
the  chief,  thete  seems  to  have  been  but  a  wry 
slight  influence.  —  Magiciiaa.  We  find  fVeqneol 
reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  magidans  of  EgTpt 
(Gen.  xli.  8;  Ex.  vii.  11,  4c.).  The  monu- 
ments do  not  racD(cnize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  chat  magic  WM  aectctly  pn«- 
cised,  not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  niilaw- 
fil,  bnt  in  order  to  give  it  importance.  — ItiAo- 
trad  AtU.  The  indnstrial  arts  held  an  impoi^ 
tant  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  f^yptiana. 
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The  woiicen  in  fine  flux  and  the  wearers  of 
whita  linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that 
showB  they  were  among  the  chief  oontribntors 
to  the  ncmBi  of  the  country  (Lt.  xix.  9).  The 
fine  linen  of  Egypt  fonnd  its  way  to  Palestine 
(ProT.  Tii.  16).  Pottery  was  a  great  branch  of 
the  natire  manufactures,  and  appears  to  have 
famished  employment  to  the  Hebrews  daring 
tbe  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  18;  oomp. 
Ex.  i.  14).  — i^ea^'ixx/t.  The  religious  festivals 
were  nameroos,  and  some  of  them  were,  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  greAt  merry- 
making and  license.  The  feast  which  the  Is- 
raelites celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the 
golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of 
the  same  character.  —  Mannen  of  Modem  /n- 
Ubibuita,  The  manners  of  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants are  more  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab  influence,  than 
the  manners  of  their  predecessors.  —  Chro- 
voiiOOT  AffD  HiSTOBY.  The  subject  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  branches,  —  technical 
chronology,  historical  chronology,  and  history : 

—  1.  redbuai/  Chronohgu.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians osed  various  periods  of  time,  and  maae 
astronomical  observations  firom  a  remote  age,  is 
equally  attested  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their 
monaments.  There  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  three  years  in  use  with  the  Egyptians 
before  the  Roman  domination,  —  the  vague 
Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year, 

—  bat  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  Vague  Year  contained  335  davs  without 
any  additional  firaction,  and  therefore  passed 
tluoagfa  idl  the  seasons  in  about  1,500  years. 
It  was  both  used  for  civil  and  for  rel^ious  pur- 
poses. The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  addition- 
al days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months  were 
assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  ^led  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  whidi  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  Ac,  are  taken  finom  the  divinities  to 
which  they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are 
called,  aooording  to  our  rendering,  those  of 
Vegetation,  Manilestation,  and  the  Waters  or 
the  Inundation:  the  exact  meaning  of  their 
names  has  however  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropiod 
Year,  and  snch  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
dnde  the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  lustoiy.  The  Sothic 
Tear  was  a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  3651  days, 
commencing  with  the  so^adled  heliacal  rising 
of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year,  having  no  inter- 
calation, constantly  retreated  through  the  Sothic 
Tear,  nntfl  a  period  of  1,461  years  of  the  for- 
mer kind  and  1,460  of  the  latter  had  eUpeed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
soother.  The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have 
■sad  two  great  cydes,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the 
Tropical  Uyde.  The  former  was  a  cvcle  of  the 
coioeideDee  of  the  Sothic  and  Vague  Vears,  and 
thereibffe  consisted  of  1,460  years  of  the  former 
kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  Uie 
ooincideaoe  of  toe  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
It  luH  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  nave  a  du- 
niaon  of  1,506  years ;  but  the  length  of  1,600 
V^ne  Tears  is  prefersble.     The  monuments 


make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which 
can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  vear^ 
each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kmd. 
—  2.  HiMtorioal  Chronology,  The  materials  for 
historical  chronolog;^  are  the  monuments  and 
the  remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho. 
The  remains  of  Manetho's  historical  work  con- 
sist of  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two 
considerable  fragments,  one  relating  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the  Exodus. 
The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  epitome 
given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Synoellus,  and 
that  given  by  Euseoius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonid>le  to 
hope  that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text  The 
senes  of  dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  suc- 
cessive, in  which  case  the  commencement  of 
the  first  would  bo  placed  full  5,000  years  B.C., 
and  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built  the  Great 
Pyramid  4,000.  The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extreme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great 
majority  of  Egyptologers  ha^e  therefore  held 
that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contemporary. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably 
belong  to  difierent  dynasties  are  shown  b^  them 
to  be  contemporary.  The  monuments  will  not, 
in  our  opinion,  justify  any  great  extension  of 
the  period  assigned  to  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties (B.C.  2700-1500).  The  last  date,  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  \^asty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years.  The 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dvnasty,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little  hthxe  B.C.  2700, 
is  more  ooubtful,  but  a  concnrreutse  of  astro- 
nomical evidence  points  to  the  twenty-eighdi 
century.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater 
antiquity  for  the  commencement  of  Eg'^tian 
history.  Lepsius  pUces  the  accession  of  luenes 
B.G.  3892,  and  Bunsen  two  hundred  years  later. 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the 
chronological  work  of  Syncellns,  whi^  a9.wns 
a  duration  of  3,555  years  to  Uie  thirty  dynasties. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is 

g'ven  on  the  authority  of  Manetho ;  but  apart 
[>m  this,  the  whole  statement  is  unmistakably 
not  from  the  true  Manetho.— 3.  History.  That 
Egypt  was  colonized  b^  the  descendants  of  Noah 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention 
of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before  this  miction 
could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites 
must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time.  A 
remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was 
founded.  The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  ta 
the  primeval  history  of  their  race  and  country 
is  extremely  indefinite.  They  seem  to  have 
separated  mankind  into  two  great  stocks,  and 
each  of  these  again  into  two  branches,  for  they 
appear  to  have  represented  themselves  and 
the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  god  Horns,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as 
the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the 
species.  The  absence  of  anv  important  tradi« 
tional  period  is  verv  remarkable  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Egyptian  history.  These  commenos 
with  the  divine  dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to 
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the  human  dTnasties.  The  indications  are 
of  a  sudden  chan^  of  seat,  and  the  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which,  either  wish- 
ing to  be  belieyed  autochthonous,  or  having  lost 
all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its 
first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commencement 
of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from  mythol- 
ogy. There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Deluge,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed 
reported  to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of 
one  delu^  that  many  had  occurred,  out  the 
reference  i9  more  likely  to  have  been  to  great 
floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.  The  history  of  the  dynasties  pre- 
ceding tne  xviiith  is  not  told  by  any  continuous 
.  series  of  monuments.  Except  those  of  the  ivth 
and  xiith  dynasties,  there  are  scarcely  any 
records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present  day,  and 
thence  in  a  great  measure  arises  the  dimculty 
of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the  time 
of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enioycd  perfect 
tranquiUitv.  During  this  age,  the  Memphite 
Une  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under 
die  ivth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyra- 
mids raised.  The  Shepherds  were  foreigners 
who  came  from  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner 
unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt. 
Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth  dynasty 
were  the  first  and  most  important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Phcenicians.  Most  probably 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  was  of  this  line.  The 
period  of  Egyptian  htstoiy  to  which  the  Shep- 
nerd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point  of 
dispute.  It  is  generally  pU^  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one 
or  more  Shepherd^ynasties.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
Bhepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty. The  rule  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was 
a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but  afler  its 
dose  those  calamities  appear  to  have  occurred 
which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans, 
and  more  than  one  Shepherd-dynasty  exercised 


a  severe  rule  over  ^e  Egyptians.  -^  We  must 
here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaons 


who  &vored  them,  and  that  of  their  oppressors. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  Chronology, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  E^^t  would  belong  to  the 
period  before  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  Israel- 
ites would  have  come  in  and  gone  forth  during 
that  obscure  age  for  the  history  of  which  we 
have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence.  This 
would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive  men- 
tion of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must  have  been  a 
powerful  ruler,  and  held  Lower  Egypt,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  oates  be  cor- 
rect, a  shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  The  "  new 
king  '*  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,  is  generally 
thought,  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  mstory,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian, 
and  bead  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.    It  seems  at 


first  sight  extremely  probable  that  the  kio^ 
who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel  the  Shepherds, 
would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  If  we  conclude  that  the  Exo- 
dus most  probably  occurred  before  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whe- 
ther the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The 
change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having 
been  Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assis:ncd  there 
were  no  important  lines  but  the  Tlieban,  and 
one  or  more  of  Shepherds.  Manetho,  according 
to  the  transcript  of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three 
Shepherd-dynasties,  the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith, 
the  last  of  which,  according  to  the  present 
text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should 
rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  A 
passage  in  Isaiah  (Hi.  4)  indicates  that  the  op- 
pressor was  an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  xvth  dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manetho, 
in  the  epitomes,  was  of  Phoenicians,  and  op- 
posed to  the  Assyrians.  Among  the  names  of 
kings  of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papy- 
rus are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of 
the  foreign  rulers  wen  of  that  race.  It  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were 
of  the  xvitn  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  The  his- 
tory of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes,  the 
head  of  the  first  of  these  (b.g.  dr.  15S5),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  prob- 
ably expelled  them.  Qu«en  Amennemt  and 
Thothmes  II.  and  III.  are  the  eariiest  sover- 
eigns of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
temple  of  £1-Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Theoes.  The  last  of  Uiese  rulers  was  a  great 
fordgn  conqueror,  and  reduced  Kineveh,  and 
perhaps  Babylon  aJso,  to  his  sway.  Amenoph 
III.,  his  great-grandson,  states  on  scarabaei, 
struck  apparency  to  commemorate  his  mai^ 
riage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choice  1)  The 
head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Setnee  L,or  Sethos, 
B.C.  dr.  1340,  waged  great  fordgn  wars,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  captured.  His  son  Rameses  II. 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If 
he  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  con- 
quests, he  far  outshone  them  in  the  grandenr 
and  b^uty  of  the  temples  with  which  he  adorned 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaifi^  was 
against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  conkdency 
they  had  formed.  Menptah,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rameses  U.,  is  supposed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Is- 
raelites went  out.  One  other  king  of  this  period 
must  be  noticed,  Rameses  HI.,  of  the  xxth  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  cir.  1200,  whose  conquests,  recorded 
on  the  walls  of  his  great  temple  of  Medeoiet 
Haboo  in  western  Thebes,  seem  to  have  been 
not  less  important  than  those  of  Barneses  IL 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evi- 
dently dedined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
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fnarch;^,  ^he  bigh-priests  of  Amen  haying 
usorpecl  regal  power  at  Thebes  and  a  Lower 
Egyptian  dyiumty,  the  xxist,  arisen  at  Tanis. 
ProMbly  the  Egyptian  princess  who  became 
Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  late  king 
of  the  Tanite  dynastjr.  The  head  of  the  xxiid 
*lynMStj,  Sheshonk  i,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bi- 
ble, restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
rived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  B.C.  cir. 
990  Pn>lMd>ly  his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the 
Zerah  of  Scnptore,  defeated  by  Asa.  Egypt 
makes  nr  figure  in  Asiatic  history  during  the 
xxiiid  and  xxirth  dynasties  :  under  the  xxvth 
it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  impor- 
tance. This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike 
■overrigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  re- 
pel the  onward  stride  of  Ass^rria.  So,  whom 
we  are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or 
Sebichus,  tne  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than 
with  Shebek  L  of  Sabaco,  tne  first,  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this  house, 
adranocd  against  Sennacherib  in  support  of 
Hezekiah.  After  this,  a  nadve  dvnas^  ajgain 
occtt|Hed  the  throne,  the  xxvith,  of  Sa'ite  kings. 
Paametek  L  or  Psammetichus  L  (b.c.  664), 
wbo  may  be  re^puded  as  the  head  of  this  dy- 
nasty, warred  m  Palestine,  and  took  Ashdod, 
Aaotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Nekn  or  Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  con- 
tinaed  the  war  in  the  East,  and  marched  alons 
the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack  the  king  of 
Aaayiia.  At  Megiddo  Josiah  encountered  him 
(b.c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustratiTe 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2 
Chr.  zxzT.  21 ),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  con- 
duct after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of 
Jadah.  The  army  of  Necho  was  after  a  snort 
apaee  routed  at  Carehemlsh  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C.  €05-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  second  successor 
of  Neclio,  Ajpries,  or  Pfiaraoh-Hophra,  sent  his 
onny  into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  zzxyii.  5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siece  of 
Jerusalem  was  raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  re- 
eetT«d  the  fngitiyee  flt>m  the  captured  city. 
He  fleeoBs  to  have  been  afterwards  attacked  by 
Hebocliadnezsar  in  his  own  country.  There 
Sa»  however,  no  certain  account  of  a  complete 
aubfiiipukm  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Aflusis,  the  successor  of  Apries,  had  a  long 
mod  prosperous  reign,  and  somewhat  restored 
the  weight  of  E^ypt  in  the  East  But  the  new 
power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  ter- 
rible to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to  tiie 
hooae  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  prov- 
inoe  of  his  empire  b.c.  525.  It  is  not  neoes- 
asTf  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  Egypt.  Its  connection  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in 
the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptol- 
bxtJ  and  Ai^exakdria. 

^tenptiaxiy  BgyptiaxiS.  Natives  of 
Egypc  The  word  most  commonly  rendered 
E^yptiaiis  (^Afittraim)  is  the  name  of  the  conn- 
by.  and  might  be  appropriately  so  translated 
Ib  manr  cases. 

SI1I9  heed  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  houses 
s^rording  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.    He 


seems  to  be  the  same  as  Ahiram  la  the  list  in 
Num.  xxvi.  38 ;  and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably 
the  right  name,  as  the  &mily  were  colletl 
Ahiramites,  In  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person 
seems  to  be  called  Aharah,  and  perhfws  a^ 
Ahoah,  in  ver.  4;  Ahiah,  ver.  7;  and  Aher, 
1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
BliUd.    L  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and 

Et- grandson  of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch 
hr.  vii.  10,  viii.  6).  — 2.  Ehud,  the  son  of 
i  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15), 
the  second  Jud^  of  the  Israelites  (b.c.  1336). 
In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a  Jud^,  but  a  de- 
liverer (1.  c.) :  so  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all 
the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As  a  Benjamite  he 
was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had 
established  '^limself  in  Jericho,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  left-handed.  80  A.  V. ;  but 
the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin, 
"  shut  of  his  right  hand."  The  words  are  dif- 
ferently renderra :  —  1.  leftrhanded,  and  unable 
to  use  his  right;  2.  nsiujp^  his  left  hand  as 
readily  as  his  right  The  met  of  drawing  ths 
dagger  ftom  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is 
consistent  with  either  opinion. 

E^er,  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the 
families  of  Hezron   and  Jerahmeel  (1   Chr 
ii.  27). 

Ek^rebel)  &  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18 
only,  apparently  scmewhere  in  the  hill  country 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraeloi# 
and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of  the 
word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbem,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomaaticon  as  the  capital 
of  a  district  called  AcrabaitiM,  and  still  stand- 
ing as  Akrainh,  about   6  miles  south-east  of 

Ek'ron,  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging  to 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most 
northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the 
other  Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the 
lowlands.  It  fell  to  die  lot  of  Judah  /Josh.  xv. 
45,  46 ;  Judg.  1.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  his  north  border,  (he  bound- 
ary nmning  from  thence  to  the  «mi  at  Jab- 
KBBL.  We  afterwards,  however,  find  it  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  .dx.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nomi- 
naU^  belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy  it  was 
again  in  rail  possession  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  V.  10).  'AJar^  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  Ekron,  lies  at  about  5  milen  S.  W.  of 
Randehy  and  3  due E. of  Y^bnajOti  the  northern 
side  of  the  important  valley  Wadif  Surar.  In 
the  Apocrypha4t  appears  as  Aogabon  (1  Mace. 
X.  89,  only)»  bestowed  with  its  borders  by 
Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maocabseus  as 
a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known  in 
^e  middle  ages  by  the  same  name. 

Ek^ronites.  This  word  appears  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it 
should  be  singular  —  "  the  Ekronite." 

Ela,  1  Esd.  ix.  27.     [Elam.1    Ap. 

El'adah,  a  descendant  of  Epnraim  thrcmgh 
Shuthelah  (I  Chr.  vii.  20). 

Elah.  L,  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha^ 
king  of  Israel  (1 K.  xvi.  S-10) ;  his  reign  lasted 
for  little  more  than  a  year  (corap.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  ia 
the  house  of  his  steward  Area,  who  was  prober 
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bhr  a  oonfederale  in  the  plot — 2.  Father  of 
Ho6hea»  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  30, 
xvu,  1). 

Elah.  1.  One  of  the  dukes  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i.  52).— 2.  Shimei 
ben-Elah,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer 
in  Benjamin  (1  K.  iv.  18). — 3.  A  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). — 4.  Son 
of  Uzzi,  a  Bomamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one 
of  the  chiefi  or  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

Slah,  the  Valley  of  (  =  Vallej  of  the 

Terebinth),  a  valley  in  (not  *'  by/'  as  the  A.y. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
against  the  Philistines  when  David  killed 
(k>liath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19).  It  is  once  more 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  (xxi.  9). 
We  have  only  the  most  general  indications  of 
its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socoh  of 
Jndah,  and  Aasckah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron 
than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  ma^ 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  I  Sam.  xvii. 
So^h  has  been  with  great  probability  identified 
with  Svweiloeh,  near  to  Beit  NeUf,  some  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Gaza.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumty  or  Valley  of  the 
Acacia.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has 
changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called  after 
another  kind  of  tree,  but  the  terebinth  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood.  The  trsr 
ditional  •*  Valley  of  the  Terebinth "  is  the 
Wadg  Beit  HamnHy  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  road  to  Ndi  SanucU, 

IMam  seems  to  have  been  orunnally  the 
name  of  a  man,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  17).  .  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used 
as  the  appellation  of  a  conntiy  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9; 
Is.  xi.  11,  xxi.  2;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-39; 
Es.  Kxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  viii.  2).  The  Elam  of 
Scriptnre  appears  to  be  the  province  lying 
■outo.of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which.  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Cissia 
(iii.  91,  V.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed  Susis 
or  Snsiana  by  the  geo^phers.  It  includes  a 
portion  of  tlie  mountainous  countiy  separating 
between  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high 
^le-land  of  Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and 
valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tigris.  It  app»wB  iVom  Gen. 
X.  22,  that  this  country  was  originally  peopled 
by  descendants  of  Shem,  closehr  allied  to  the 
Aramsans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyrians ;  and 
fiom  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  had 
been  built  up  in.  the  same  region.  It  is  plain 
that  at  this  early  time  the  predominant  power 
in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a 
while  held  the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Baby- 
lon (Gen.  z.  10],  and  later  by  either  Babylon 
or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  country 
itself  confirm  this  view.  The  Elamitic  empire 
established  at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of 
short  dnntion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  As- 
syrian period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon 
and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but 
she  seems  to  have  declined  in  stretch  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed.  It  is  un- 
vertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam 


to  their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under 
their  dominion  together  with  Babylon;  bat 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
revolted  and  joined  the  Persians  before  tne  dtj 
was  besieged  (see  Is.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6).  She  now 
became  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming 
a  distinct  satrapy.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  court,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  empire. — 2.  A  Kor- 
hite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Mesbelemiah ;  one  of 
the  Bene-Asaph,  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3). — 8.  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shishak 
(1  Chr.  viii.  24).— 4.  "  Children  of  Ekm,"  to 
the  number  of  1,254,  returned  with  Zenibbabcl 
from  Babylon  (Ear.  ii.  7  ;  Neh.  vii.  12 ;  I  Esd. 
V.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7 ; 
1  Esd.  viii.  33).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  peoiSe,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nchcmiah  (Nen.  x.  14). 
— 6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii. 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is 
called  "the  other  Elam."— 6.  One  of  the 
priests  who  accompanied  Nchcmiah  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

ElamiteS.  This  word  is  found  oidy  in 
Ezr.  iv.  9 ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septnagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it 
as  a  gloss  upon  "  Susancnites,"  which  had  oc- 
curred only  a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  called 
Elam ;  they  were  descendants  of  Shem,  and 
perhaps  drew  their  name  (torn  an  actoal  man 
Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  In  Jud.  i.  6  the  nam«  is 
given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Eltilsaxs. 

El'asah.  1.  One  of  the  Bcne-Paahur,  a 
priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married 
a  Gentile  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 2.  Son  of  Shsr 
phan ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on 
a  mission  by  King  Zcdekiah  to  Nebuchadneszar 
at  Babylon  (Jcr.  xxix.  3). 

Elath,  lilofll,  the  name  of  a  town  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together 
with  Ezion-geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence  called  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  wanderings  (Dent  ii.  8),  and  in  later 
times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquiMt  of  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Sam, 
viii.  14).  We  find  the  place  named  a^n  in 
connection  with  Solomon's  navy  (1  K.  ix.  26 ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  in- 
cluded in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Jorem 
recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by 
Azariali  fxiv.  22 ) .  After  this,  however, "  Rezin 
king  of  iSyria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out 
the  Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to 
Elath  and  dwelt  there  to  this  day"  (xvi.  6). 
From  this  time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  Roman  period,  durine  which  it  became  a 
frontier  town  of  the  south,  and  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  Arabic  name  i« 
Eifldi.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  it  lost  its  former  importance ;  but  in 
Mohammedan  times  it  again  became  a  plaoa 
of  some  note.    It  is  now  quite  insignificant. 

El-Beth'ely  the  name  which  Jacob  is 
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CO  hare  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau 
(Gen.  xzT.  7). 

TSL'eiBL  one  of  the  fore&thers  of  Jadith, 
and  theielore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Jad.  TiiL  1).    Ap. 

El'daah  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the 
last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  flCidian.  No  sat- 
isfactoiy  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
KHind. 

El'dad  and  Me'dad,  two  of  the  70  elders 
tt>  whom  was  oommumcated  the  prophetic 
power  of  Moses  (Num.  xL  16,  26).  Although 
tbeir  names  were  upon  the  list  which  Moses 
had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not  repair  with 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but 
continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp.  Moses,  be- 
ing requested  by  Joshua  to  forbia  this,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  gift 
of  pfophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  'Ae  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of 
Eldiad  and  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore 
production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the 
people  (Hammond) :  comp.  the  case  of  Saul, 
1  Sam.  X.  11. 

Elder.  The  term  dder  or  old  man,  as  the 
Hebrew  literally  imports,  was  one  of  extensive 
ose»  88  an  ofllcial  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  tonounding  nations.  It  had  reference  to 
Tarions  oflBoes  (Gen.  xxIt.  2, 1.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
17 ;  XEs.  xxTii.  9).  As  betokening  a  politics] 
oflior^  it  arolied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1. 7),  the  Moabites, 
and  Midianltes  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a 
patiiarehal  mtem  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the 
sUer  will  be  round,  as  Uie  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheik  (sthe 
M  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  elden  acting  in  con- 
cert as  a  political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the 
Raodos.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
die  people,  so  much  so  that  eldat  and  pet^ 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms 
(compu  Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21  ;  1  Sam. 
TiB.  4  with  7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was 
undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  be- 
came settled  the  elders  were  distinguished  by 
different  titles  according  as  they  were  acting  as 
aadonal  representatives,  as  district  governors 
over  the  senRsra]  tribes  (Deut  xxxi.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
zix«  11),  or  as  ^ocal  ma^strates  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  who6.3  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  tne  gate 
and  administer  jbstiiw  (Deut  xix.  12 ;  Rudi 
IT.  9»  II ;  1  K.  xxi  -^).  Their  number  and 
iniliieiice  may  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
S6  ft  They  retained  their  position  under  all 
the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went :  mder  the  jiulges  (Judg.  ii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
ir.  3)  ;  mder  the  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4) ;  dur- 
iag  the  captivi^  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1) ; 
aafaaeqaently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7, 14, 
X.  8,  14);  under  the  Maccabees,  when  they 
were  described  sometimes  as  the  tentUe  (1  Mace. 
ziL  6 ;  2  Maoc.  L  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27),  sometimes 
b^  their  ordinary  tilJe  (1  Maoc.  vii.  S3,  xi.  23, 
zii.  35)  -,  and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of 
die  Christian  era,  when  ther  are  noticed  as  a 
diatiBct  body  from  the  SanVedrlia.    St.  Luke 
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deseribes  the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term 
irpeo^rijptov  (Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acts  xxii.  5). 

X&^eady  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vii.  21 ). 

Sle^aleh*  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  pastoral  country,  taken  possession  of 
and  rebuilt  by  the  tnbe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxH.  3,  37).  Bv  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  Moabito  town  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi. 
9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  stiU  to  be  seen,  bearine  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  a  littfe  more 
than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 

Xile'^asa,  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maocabseus 
encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Baochi- 
des,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  ( 1  Maoc.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp. 
15).    Ap. 

Ele^asah.  L  Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  fkmily  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39).  — 2.  Son  of  Kapha,  or  Rephar 
iah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
87^x.  43). 

Elea'zar.  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab.  After  the 
death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  children 
(Lev.x.  I  ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar  was  appointed 
chief  over  the  pnncipal  Levites  (Num.  lii.  32). 
With  his  brother  Jthamar  he  ministered  as  a 

Sriest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  and  imme- 
iately  before  his  death  was  invested  on  Mount 
Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as  the  successor 
of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  high-priest  (Num.  xx. 
28).  One  of  his  first  dutite  was  in  conjunction 
with  Moses  to  superintend  \he  census  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  After  tlie  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  (Josh.  xiv.  1 ).  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture. — 2« 
The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  hill  o*  Kiriath- 
jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1).  —  3.  The  son  of  Dodo 
uie  Ahohite, — i.e.,  possiblv  a  descendaat  of 
Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  riii. 
4) ;  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty  men  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12). 
— 4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and 
grandson  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv. 
28). — 6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast 
of  dedication  under  Nehemian  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ;  an  Israelite 
(i.e.  a  layman)  who  had  married  a  hircign  wife, 
and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25 ;  1  Esdr. 
ix.  26).— 7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Esr. 
viii.  33  [1  Esdr.  viii.  63). — 8.  Elbazah  sur- 
named  Ataraw  (1  Mace  ii.  5).  The  fburth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fbll  by  a  noble  act  of 
self-devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus 
Eupator,  b.o.  164  (I  Mace.  vi.  43  ff.).  In  a 
former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  ap- 
pointed by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  "  be- 
fore the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  "  The  help  of  God  " — was  hb  own  name 

12  Mace.  viii.  23).  —  9.  A  distinguished  scribe 
2  Maoc  vi.  18)  of  g^reat  age,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi.  18-31).  — 10.  The  fa- 
ther of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Macca- 
bsDus  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  18).  Ap.].  —  IL 
The  son  of  Eliud,  in  the  geneidogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt  i.  15). 
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Eleasu'nUi  (l  Esd.  ix.  24),  Eliashib  4. 
Ap. 

£l-El'ohe-l8'rael,  the  name  bestowed  hj 
Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erected  facing  the 
city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

Erepht  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benja- 
min, and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xnii. 
28). 

jESlephant.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  Canonical  Scripturesof  the  A.V., 
but  is  found  as  the  mamnal  reading  to  Behe- 
moth, in  Job  xL  15.  "  ^tphanis*  teeUi  "  is  the 
marginal  reading  for  **  ivory "  in  1  K.  x.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  41.  Elephants  howcYer  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  tne  1st  and  2d  books  of  Mac- 
cal)ccs,  as  being  used  in  wartare  (1  Maoc.  vi.). 

lileu'therufly  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  30.  In  early  ages  it  was 
a  noted  border  stream.  According  to  Strabo 
it  separated  Syria  fh)m  Phcenicia,  and  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  Code-Syria.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Elenthems  with  the  modem  Nahr- 
el-K«bir,  "Great  River,"  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north-east- 
em  base  of  Lebanon;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  open- 
ing called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis. 

Silha^'liail.  1.  A  distinguished  wamor  in 
the  time  of  King  David,  who  performed  a  mem- 
orable exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though 
in  what  that  exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who 
the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter^ 
mine. — (a.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was 
the  "  son  of  Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite," 
and  that  he  "  slew  Goliath  the  Gitdte,  the  staff 
of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 
Here,  in  the  A.  V.,  the  words  "  the  brother  of" 
are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into  agree- 
ment with,  —  (6.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states 
that "  Elhanan  son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear,"  &c.  Of  these  two  statements 
the  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct — the 
diflferenoes  between  them  being  much  smaller 
in  the  original  than  in  English.  —  2.  The  son 
of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the  thir^ " 
of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26). 

£li  was  descended  ftt)m  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving 
sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2, 12;  comp.  1  K.  ii.  27  wit£ 
2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3).  As  the  his- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  anv  high-priest  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eli,  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  line  who 
held  the  ofHce.  From  him,  his  sons  having 
died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to 
his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  and  it 
certainly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  was  *'  thmst'out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for 
his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26, 
27  ;  i.  7),  and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back 
again  to  the  fiimily  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  35).  Its  return  to  the  elder 
branch  was  one  part  of  the  punishment  which 
had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his  life- 
time, for  his  culpable  negligence  (1  Sam.  ii. 
22-25)  when  his  sons  by  dicir  rapacity  and 


licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood,  and 
brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K. 
ii.  27).  Notwithstanding  this  one  great  blem- 
ish, the  character  of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent 
Siety,  as  shown  by  his  meek  submission  to  the 
ivine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18),  and  his  su- 
preme regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv.  18).  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he  hdd  that 
of  judge,  being  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6, 15-17),  the  last 
of  the  judges.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
98  years  (I  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who 
had  also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

Eli^ab.  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii. 
24,  29,  X.  16). -r- 2.  A  Reubcnite,  son  of  Pallu 
or  Phallu,  father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  8,  9,  xvi.  1,  12 ;  Dent.  xi. 
6). — 3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of 
the  fiimily  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii. 
1 3, 28 ) .  His  daugh  ter  Abihail  married  her  sec- 
ond cousin  Rehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  chil- 
dren (2  Chr.  xi.  18) ;  although  it  is  difiScolt  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  "  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  ^rand-danghter 
or  descendant. — 4.  A  Levite  m  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  both  a  "  porter  "  and  a  musi- 
cian on  the  "psaltery"  (I  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi. 
5). — 6.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who 
came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness taking  refuge  from  Saul  f  1  Chr.  xii.  9). 
— 6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet;  a 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vL 
27).  —  7.  Son  of  Nathanad,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  JuditJi,  and  therefore  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ). 

M'iada.  L  One  of  David's  sons ;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
family  bora  to  him  after  his  establishmeot  in 
Jerasalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From 
the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  wife  and  not  or  a  concubine. — 2.  A 
mighlj  man  of  war,  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,- 
000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17), 

El'iadah.  Father  of  Rexon,  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  of  Zobah  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (IK.  xi.  23). 

Elladas,  l  Esd.  ix.  28.    [Elkbnai.]    Ap. 

Eriadun,  l  Esd.  ▼.  58.  Possibly  altered 
fW)m  Hbnadad.    Ap. 

El^iah.  L  A  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeroham,  and  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  (1 
Chr.  viii.  27).— 2.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam ;  an 
Israelite  {i.e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ena* 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Exr.  x.  26). 

Eli'ahba,  a  Shaalbonite,  one  of  the  Thirtr 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi. 
33). 

Eli'akim.  L  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master  of 
Hezekiah's  household  ("over  the  house,"  as  Is. 
xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18, 26, 37.  He  succeeded 
Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had  been  ejected 
from  it  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
16-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears 
bv  the  title  emphaticallv  applied  to  him  by 
(k^  **  my  servant  Eliakun  '^  (Is.  xxii.  20).  and 
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M  was  erinced  by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix. 
1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  dnties 
of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
*'  lather  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).    It  was  a 

rial  mark  of  the  Divine  apjirobation  of  his 
acter  and  conduct,  of  vrhich  however  no 
liirther  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that 
he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dig- 
nity which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  What  this  office  was  has  been  a 
snbjcct  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
usderstood  it  of  the  priestly  office.  But  it  is 
certain  finom  the  description  of  the  office  in  Is. 
xxiL,  and  especially  iVom  the  expression  in  ver. 
22,  that  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the 
House  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect — 
2«  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  kmg  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).— 3.  A 
priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiab,  who  assisted  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 

iNeh.  xii.  41). — 4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or 
adah ;  brother  of  Joseph,  and  lather  of  Azor 
iBfatt.  i.  13).  — 6.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of 
onao  (Luke  iii.  30,  31). 

Sli^ali*  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    JBiNNUi.]    Ap. 

El'iam.  L  Father  of  Bathshcba,  the  wife 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
ilL  5,  die  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammibl  and  the  lat- 
ter to  Batbshda. — 2.  Son  of  Ahithophd  the 
GQonite ;  one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warriors  (2 
Sam.  xxiil.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly 
diflcemible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite."  The  an- 
cieDt  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  is 
that  the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Sliao'lliaa,  l  Esd.  viii.  31.  [EuHCENAi.] 
Ap. 

Ml5k9Bf  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Eli- 
jah ia  jnven  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  Test :  Ecclus.  xlvui.  1,  4, 12;  I  Mace. 
iL  &S;  Bfaa  xi.  14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11, 
\%  xxTii.  47,  49 ;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4, 5, 
\\,  12, 13,  XV.  35,  36 ;  lake  i.  17,  iv.  25, 26,  Lx. 
a,  19, 30,  33,  54;  John  i.  21,  25;  Bom.  xi.  2; 
James  ▼.  17.  In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is 
aot  to  the  prophet^  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
mre  designated  by  his  name,  the  words  being 
"in  Elias."  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Elias." 

SlTaaaph.  L  Son  of  Deuel ;  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wil- 
demesa  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  z.  20). — 2«  Son  of  Lacl;  a  Levite,  and 
"chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  Ger- 
sbonite  "  at  the  same  tinle  (Num.  iii.  24). 

Bi^ashib*  L  A  priest  in  tho  time  of  Kinir 
0avid,  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  *  governors 
of  thesanctoary  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). — 2.  A  son  of 
Blimnai ;  one  of  the  latest  descendants  of  the 
To/al  fiunUy  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 3. 
HiKh-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  ro- 
haifaing  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  90,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10, 
22,  28.  — 4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
had  BUBTied  a  foreign  wife  (Ear.  x.  24). — 6. 
A  iOQ  of  Zattu  (Ear.  x.  27),  and— 6.  A  son 
of  Bani  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  had  transgressed 
a  tha  same  manner. 


Eli'aslBy  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  an> 
swers  to  Mattknai  in  Ezr.  x.  33 ;  but  U  prob- 
ably merely  a  repetition  of  Enasibos,  just  pr^ 
ceding  it.    Ap. 

Ell'athah.  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a 
musician  in  the  Temple  in  tho  time  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his 
sons  and  brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of 
the  temple-service  (xxv.  27). 

d'idadf  son  of  Chislon ;  the  man  chosen  to 
represent  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division 
ofthe  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21 ). 

Eliel.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

—  2.  Son  of  Toah;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  tlic 
prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34). — 8.  One  of  the  Beno- 
Shimhi ;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20).  —  4.  Like  the  precedms,  a 
Benjamite,  but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak 
(1  Chr,  viii.  22).  — 6,  "The  Mahavite;"  one 
of  Uie  heroes  of  David's  g^ard  in  the  extended 
list  of  I  Chr.  (xi.  46).  — 6.  Another  ofthe  same 
guard,  bt  t  without  any  express  designation  (xi. 
47).  —  7.  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  camo 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  hidine  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  11). — 8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  at  tho  time  of 
the  transportation  of  the  Ark  from  tho  IIouso 
of  Obed-cdom  to  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  9, 1 1 ).  *- 
9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezckiah ;  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  ofimngs  made  in  the  Tem- 
pleJS  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AUuna'L  one  of  tiie  Beno-Shimhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the 
tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

Elie^ser.  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called 
by  him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated, 
"  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene, 
Elieaer  "  (Gen.  xy.  2) .  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  A.  v.,  for  it  ooes  not  appear  how,  if  ho 
was  **  of  Damascus,"  he  could  be  **  bom  in  Abra- 
ham's house  "  (ver.  3).  But  the  phrase  "  son 
of  mr  house,"  only  imports  that  ho  was  one 
of  Abraham's  household,  not  that  ho  was  bom 
in  his  house.  In  the  preceding  verse,  "the 
steward  of  my  house,"  &c,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,"  ijt,  possessor 
"of  m^  house,  shall  oe  . .  .  Eliezer."  It  was, 
most  likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  descriled 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  2.  —  2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father  jnive  tn:^  name, 
"because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  father  was 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of 
Pharaoh"  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiiU  15,  17). 
He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother  Ger- 
shom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  frraivdfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Mo- 
ses (Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him. 

—  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bochcr,  tho  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 4.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).  — 6.  Son  of  Zichri, 
ruler  of  the  Reubenites  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1 
Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mk- 
reshah  in  Juclah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet, 
who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  nimself 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  brael. — 7.  A  chief  Isra* 
elite — a  "  man  of  understanding  " — whom  Ez- 
ra sent  with  others  finom  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to 
induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  acoom* 
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panv  him  to  Jeruflelem  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  —  8. 
9y  lO.  A  priest,  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  or  Uaiim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31). 
— 11.  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Lnke  il.  29). 

ElillGBna'L  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Ben^Paliath-Moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivitj  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

ElJliO'reph,  son  of  Shisha,  and  one  of  Sol- 
omon's scribes  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ElillU.  L  One  of  the  interiocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the  "  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently  re- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxli.  21).— 2. 
Son  of  Tohu ;  a  fore&ther  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  — 8.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Eliha 
"of  the  brethren  of  David"  is  mentioned  as 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  —  4.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  after  he 
had  left  the  Philistine  vmy  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him  against 
the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalekites  (comp. 
1  Sam.  XXX.).  —  5.  A  Korhite  Levito  in  the 
time  of  David;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a  son  of  She- 
maiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7), 

Eli'jah.  L  Elijah  the  Tishbitb  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most 
romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced." 
Certainly  there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T. 
whose  career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who 
exercises  on  us  a  more  remarkable  fieiscination. 
His  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  appearances  —  his 
undaimted  courage  and  fiery  zeal — the  bril- 
liancy of  his  triumphs  —  the  nathos  of  his  de- 
spondency— the  glory  of  his  aeparture,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  re-appearance  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of 
brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none 
of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.  The  igno- 
rance in  wnich  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who 
suffered  so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  en- 
himce  our  interest  in  the  story  and  the  charac- 
ter. "  Eliiah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gilead  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to 
know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.  To  an  Is- 
raelite of  the  tribes  west  of  Joraan  the  title 
"Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar 
impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to 
that  which  the  title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more 
than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  heroes  in 
the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics 
were  prominent;  and  Professor  Stanley  has 
well  remarked  how  impossible  it  is  rijs^htly  to 
estimate  his  character  without  recollecting  this 
fact.  With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told, 
and  whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more 
important,  this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is 
seen  at  every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he 
"  stood  before  "  Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of 
motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedou- 
ins from  his  native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize 


something  from  the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  ot 
the  narrative.  Of  his  height  little  is  to  m  in- 
ferred ;  that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  bein;;  beyond 
the  ordinary  size.  His  chief  characteristic  was 
his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his 
back ;  which,  if  not  betokening  the  immense 
strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied  powers  of 
endurance  no  less  remarkable.  His  ordinary 
clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  round  his 
loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about  to  move 
quickly  (1  E.  xviiL  46).  But  in  addition  to 
tnis  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape, 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one 
of  our  most  familiar  fifi;ures  of  speech.  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide 
his  face  (I  EL  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would 
roll  it  upas  into  a  kind  of  staff.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  find  him  bending  himself  down  npon 
the  ground  with  his  &oe  between  his  knees. 
The  solitarv  life  in  which  these  external  pecn- 
liarities  had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured 
that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in 
the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hiUs  and  ravines  of 
Gilead  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  liv 
in^  God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  hHim 
mind,  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  mis* 
sion  to  the  idolatrous  court  and  country  of 
Israel.  The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  me  £uth  in  Jehovah. 
The  worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departura 
from  Him ;  it  was  a  violation  of  His  command 
against  material  resemblances;  but  still  it  would 
appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of  the  calves 
Jcnovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they  were  at 
any  rate  a  national  institution,  not  one  import- 
ed ih>m  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  But  the  case  was  quite  difierent 
when  Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion  of 
his  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  Uie  Phoenician 
Baal.  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils 
that  Elijah  comes  forward. —  1.  What  we  may 
call  the  first  Act  in  his  life  embraces  between 
three  and  four  years — three  years  and  six 
months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  ae- 
cordin^  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  IV.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  descrip- 
tion :  he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahiu>,  as  vriui 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern  manners 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  pio- 
claims  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apoa- 
tasy  of  the  king.  What  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain 
thatElgah  had  to  fly  before  some  threatened 
vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more  probably 
of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perlums  it  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut  off  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was  directed 
to  the  brook  Cherith.  There  in  the  hollow  of 
the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  supported  in  the 
miraculous  manner  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar, till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged  him  to 
forsake  it  His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath, 
a  Phcenician  town  lying  between  Tvre  and  Si- 
don,  certainlv  the  last  |Mace  at  which  the  enemy 
of  Baal  would  be  looked  fbr.  The  widow  wo- 
man in  whose  house  he  lived  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-worahipper, 
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if  we  ma}'  take  her  adjuration  by  "  Jehovah  thy 
God"aa  an  indication.  Uere  Elijah  performed 
the  miradea  of  increasing  the  oil  and  the  meal, 
and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life  after 
his  apparent  death.  In  this,  or  some  other  re- 
treat, an  interval  of  more  than  two  years  must 
have  elapsed.  The  drought  continued,  and  at 
last  the  full  horrors  of  nmine,  caused  by  the 
fiulnre  of  the  crops,  descended  j^.  Samaria. 
The  king  and  his  chief  domesr^:  officer  divided 
between  them  the  mournful  Jaty  of  ascertain- 
ing that  neithcar  round  the  springs,  which  are 
so  frequent  a  feature  of  Central  Palestine,  nor 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
tonent-beds,  was  th«nre  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  the 
moment  for  tue  re-appearance  of  the  prophet 
He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister.  Tnere, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom 
be  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  tiirae  years.  Before  the  sudden  appari- 
tioii  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbro- 
ken countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on 
his  fti^e.  Elijah,  however,  soon  calms  his  agi- 
tation — "  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whoff)  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Aba^ ; "  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear,  that,  as 
on  a  frrmer  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear 
belbre  he  oould  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah 
departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  thej 
seek  is  there  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his 
eharge  — "Tbou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and 
followed  the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that 
all  Ismd  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with 
the  font  hundred  nnd  fifty  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  the  four  hnndret^  of  Asheran  ( Ashtaroth), 
the  latter  being  under  the  especial  protection 
of  the  queen.  There  are  few  more  sublime 
stories  in  historj*  than  this.  On  the  one  hand 
the  solitaxy  serva  it  of  Jehovah,  accompanied 
by  hb  one  attendant,  with  his  wild  snaggy 
hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin  cloak,  out 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor  and  the  minut- 
est regularity  of  procedure,  repairing  the  ruined 
altar  ot  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones,  —  on  the 
other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  fplendor  of  their 
vestments  (2  K.  x.  22),  with  f  ne  wild  din  of 
their  vain  repetitions  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
iheir  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people 
snnoanding  all.  The  conclusion  of  the  long 
day  need  only  be  glanoed  at.  The  fire  of  Je- 
hovah eonsnminff  both  sacrifice  and  altar  —  the 
prophets  of  Bad  killed,  it  would  seem  by  Eli- 
jah s  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  nnintellieible,  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  the  very  midst  ofthe  camaffe  of  his  own 
adherents  ~-  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jexreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16 
flulea ;  the  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance, 
ranning  bemre  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true 
Arab  instinct  stopping  short  of  the  city,  and 
going  no  further  than  the  "  entrance  of  Jez- 
reeL  So  fer  the  triumph  had  been  complete ; 
hot  the  spirit  of  Jesebd  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
overeonw,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  ven- 
maee  ly^nst  the  author  of  this  destruction. 
Kli|ah  tikes  rdnge  in  flight.  The  danger  was 
l^reat,  and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The 
fir»t  sti^  on  the  journey  was  Beersheba.  Here 


Elijah  halted.  His  servant  he  left  in  the  town ; 
while  he  himself  set  out  alone  into  the  wilder- 
ness. His  spirit  is  quite  broken,  aud  he  wan- 
ders forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps  of  those  rocky 
hiUs,  wishing  for  death.  But  God,  who  had 
brought  His  servant  into  this  difliculty,  provid- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  escaping  ftom  it. 
The  prophet  was  wakened  from  uis  dream  of 
despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the 
wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  the  water 
which  to  diib  day  are  ail  a  Bedouin's  require- 
ments, and  went  forward,  in  the  strength  of 
that  food,  a  journey  of  forty  da^'s  to  the  mount 
of  €fod,  even  to  Horeb.  Here,  m  the  cave,  one 
of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful  moun- 
tains, he  remained  for  certainly  one  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah ''  — 
the  question,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  " 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  Prophet  opens 
his  griefs.  The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous 
and  indirect  form  in  which  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  deepest  communications  with  the  hu- 
man mind  should  be  couched,  to  be  efi^tual. 
He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and  stand  on 
the  mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face  witlt 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  6),  "the  Lord  passed  by,"  —  passed  in 
all  the  terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestar 
tions ;  and  penetrating  the  dead  suence  which 
fbllowed  these,  came  uie  myst  irious  symbol  — 
the  "  still  smidl  voice ; "  and,  still  as  it  was,  it 
spoke  in  louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart 
of  Elijah  than  the  roar  and  blaze  which  had 
preceded  it  To  him  no  less  unmistakably  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed 
that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  und  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 
Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping  for- 
ward, and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood 
waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  Tbree 
commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Of  these  three  ( ommi^nds 
the  two  first  were  reserved  fbrElisha  to  acoom- 

Elish;  the  last  only  wns  executed  by  El^ah 
imself.  His  first  search  was  fot  ElidSa.  Ap- 
parently he  soon  found  him ;  we  must  conclnae 
at  his  native  place,  Abd-meholah.  Elisha  was 
plonghinff  at  the  time,  and  Elijah  "passed 
over  to  nim" — possibly  crossed  the  nver — 
and  cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskm 
cloak,  upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar  action, 
claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, and  then  commenced  that  long  period 
of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  pro 
cured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  best  titles  to  esteem 
and  reverence — "Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat. 
who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eliiah.' 
—  2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  threats  had  been  encctnal,  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  time 
in  entering  on  his  new  acquisition.  But  his 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  £lijah  had  recdve<1 
an  intimation  finom  Jehovah  of  what  was  taJdn;i 
place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death 
of  Naboth  had  lieen  hurried  over,  he  was  then; 
to  meet  his  ancient  enemy  on  the  very  scene 
of  his  crime.  And  then  follows  the  cursa,  in 
terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  ter- 
rible to  a  Jew  —  and  most  of  all  significant  to 
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a  snocessor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom.    The  whole  of  Elijah's  denrm- 
elation  may  possibly  be  recovered  hy  putting 
together  the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix. 
26,  36,  37,  and  those  given  in  1  K.  xxi.  1^25. 
— 3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  eU^ses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxiL  1,  51 ;  2  K.  i.  17)    before 
we  again  catch  a  gUmpse  of  Elijah.     Ahaaiah 
has  met  with  a  utal  accident,  and  is  on  his 
death-bed  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  I  K.  xxU.  51).    In  his 
extremity  ne  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron,  to  ascer- 
tain the  issue  of  his  illness.    But  the  oracle  is 
nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.    An 
intimation  is  oonve^red  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of 
Carmel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he 
suddenly  appears  on  the  path  of  the  messen- 
gers, without  preface  or  ipqairy  utters  his  mes- 
sage of  death,  and  as  rapidly  disappears.    But 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaxiah. 
A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a  party  of  fifty, 
to  take  Elijah  prisoner.    "And  there  came 
down  fire  fVom  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and 
his  fifty."    A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to 
meet  the  same  fate.    The  altered  tone  of  the 
leader  of  a  third  party  brought  Elijah  down. 
But  the  kinff  gained  nothing.    The  message 
was  deliverea  to  his  face  in  t&  same  words  as 
it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah  was 
allowed  to  go  harmless.  — 4.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that  Elijah 
made  a  communication  with  the  southern  king- 
dom.   When  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,"  El^ah  sent  him   a  letter  denouncing 
his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his  death  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  12-15).    In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Eliiah, 
while  in  die  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar, 
and  quite  difierent  finom  we  narrative  in  which 
it  18  embedd<Ml. — 5.  The  closing  transaction  of 
Eiyah's  life  introduces  us  to  a  locality  hereto- 
fore unconnected  with  him.    It  was  at  Gilgal 
— probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of 
Ephraim — that  the   prophet  received  the  di- 
vine intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  w^ho  seems  now 
to  have  become  his  constant  companion,  and 
whom  he  endeavors  to  persuade  to  remain  be- 
hind while  he  goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah. 
But  Elisha  will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master. 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.    Again  Elijah 
attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha 
protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  from 
nim.     At  Jericho  he  makes  a  final  cfibrt  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.     But 
Elisha  b  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two 
set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burning 
sand  to  the  distant  river,  —  Eliiah  in  his  man- 
tle or  cape  of  sheepskin,  Elisha  in  ordinary 
clothes.    Tifby  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets ascend  the  abrupt  neights  behind  the  town 
to  watch  what  happens  in  the  distance.    Talk- 
ing as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river,  and 
stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift 
brown  current    But  they  are  not  to  stop  even 
here.     It  is  as  if  the  aped  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  asain  sets  root  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.     lie  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into 
.1  staff,  and  with  his  ola  energy  strikes  the 


waters,  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an  ea- 
emv ;  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  groand.   "And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked, 
that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Eluah  went 
up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.— i^d 
here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which  is 
vouchsated  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
great  Prophet    How  deep  was  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief  which  many 
centuries   after  prevailed  that   £l\iah  would 
a^ain  appear  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of 
his  country.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
impression  which  Elijah  had  thos  made  on  his 
nation  onl;|r  renders  more  remarkable  the  de- 
parture which  the  image  conveyed  by  the  later 
references  to  him  evinces,  from  that  so  sharply 
presented    in  the  records  of  his  actnal  hfe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  enloginms  contained 
in  the  catalogues  of  worthies  in  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlviii.)  and  1  BAacc  iL 
58,  and  the  passing  allusion  in  Lake  ix.  54, 
none  of  these  later  references  allude   to  his 
works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.    They  all 
set  forth  a  very  different  side  of  his  character 
to  that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative. 
They  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness 
to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25) ;  of  his 


restoring  all  things  (Matt  xvii.  11);  "  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just " 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  —  2.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

SSl'lkAy  a  Harodite,  one  of  David'a  gnard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 

Elim  (Ex.  XV.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the 
second  station  where  die  Israelites  encamped 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  distinguisned 
as  having  had  '*  twelve  wells  (rather  '  foun- 
tains *)  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm- 
trees.'  Laborde  supposed  Wath  Uimt  to  be 
Elim,  the  second  of  fonr  wadys  lying  between 
29^  7',  and  29°  20^,  which  descend  fh>m  the 
range  of  et-Tih  fhere  nearly  paralld  to  the 
shore),  towards  tne  sea.  D^ean  Stanley  says 
"  Elim  must  be  Ghurundd,  UseU,  or  Taiyibtli" 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  that  Elim  is  to  be 
found  in  W.  ShubahA. 

Elim'^elech,  a  man  of  the  triV",  of  Jadah, 
and  of  the  famUy  of  the  Hezronites,  who  dwelt 
in  Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the 
Judees.  In  consequence  of  a  sreat  dearth  in 
the  land,  he  went  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his 
two  sons,  Malilon  and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in 
Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons  died  without  pos- 
terity (Ruth  i.  2,  3,  &c.). 

XUlGBna^i.  L  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23, 24).  — 2.  Head 
of  a  family  of  the  Simeonltes  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
—  8.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Bechcr,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  — 
4«  Seventh  son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite, 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  "  house  of 
Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  —  6.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  Exol,  one 
of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Esr. 
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X.  32).  He  is  possiblj  the  same  as  —  6.  who 
is  mentioned  m  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the 
priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  tnim- 
liets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
— 7.  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattn,  who 
bad  also  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

SiO^nas.  L  l  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Eu<bnai,  5.] 
— 2.  1  Efld.  is.  32.    [Eliszer,  10.1    Ap. 

STiphalf  son  of  Ur,  one  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35).    fELiFHSLBT,  3.] 

Sliphal'ati  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  [Eliphklbt,  6.] 
Ap. 

Xl^hal'et.  L  The  but  of  the  thirteen 
«ODS  bom  to  DftTid,  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  r.  16;  1  Chr.  xiT.  7). 
[BupHBLBT,  2.] — 2.  1  Esdr.  Tiii.  39.  [Eura- 
Burr,  5.1 

Sllpnas.  L  The  son  of  Eson  and  Adah, 
and  fiuher  of  Toman  (Gen.  xxxri.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
35, 36).— 2.  The  chief  of  the  "three  friends" 
of  Job.  He  is  called  "  the  Temanite ; "  hence 
it  is  aatniallj  inferred  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant oi  Teman.  On  him  feUs  the  main  burden 
of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
worid  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  conse- 
c^oentlj-  suffering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous 
sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxti.).  The  great  truth 
brought  out  bj  him  is  the  unapproachable  ma- 
jes»[  and  puritj  of  God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 

'Biph'eHelip  a  Merante  Lovite ;  one  of  tne 
;7ale>keeperB  apoointed  bj  David  to  plaj  on  the 
harp  "  on  the  obeminith  '*  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David 
(t  Chr.  XV.  18,21). 

Slipheret.  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Da- 
vid, one  of  the  children  bom  to  him  after  his 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ili.  6).  — 2. 
Another  son  of  David,  belonging  also  to  the 
Jerusalem  femilj,  and  apparently  the  last  of 
his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).— 3.  Son  of  Ahasbai, 
son  of  the  Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirtf 
warriors  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
-^4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  King  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). — 6.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Beno-Adonikam,  who  re- 
tnmed  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13). 
-^  6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ka. 
X.  33J. 

BllS'abeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias  and 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was  herself 
of  the  priestly  femilv,  and  a  relation  (Luke  i. 
36  )of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

SUfle'VUBy  the  form  in  which  the  name 
EusHA  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  N.  T.  (Eccius.  xlviii.  12;  Luke 
IV.  27). 

ManhAf  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah. 
The  attendant  and  disciple  of  Eiyah,  and  sub- 
sequently his  successor  as  jprophet  of  the  king- 
dom of  IsraeL  The  earuest  mention  of  his 
name  is  in  the  command  to  Eluah  in  the  cave 
at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 17).  But  our  first  in- 
troduction to  the  future  prophet  is  in  the  fields 
of  his  native  place.  Abel-meholah  was  proba- 
bly in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Elijah,  on  his 
war  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan 
valley,  lights  on  his  successor  engaged  in  the 
labors  or  the  field.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle  —  a  token 
at  once  of  iavestiture  with  the  prophet '•*  office, 


and  of  adoption  as  a  son  —  was  to  Elijah  but 
the  work  or  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were  nothing — 
"  Go  back  asain,  for  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee?"  Elisna  was  not  a  man,  who,  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look 
back;  he  delayed  merely  to  give  die  ferewell 
kiss  to  his  fether  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a 
parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then  followed 
the  ^^reat  prophet  on  his  northward  road.  Seven 
or  eight  vears  must  have  passed  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed 
he  re^pears,  to  become  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  history  of  his  country  during  the 
rest  of  his  long  fife.  In  almost  every  respect 
Elisha  presents  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  fVom  the  3d  to 
the  9th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings, 
though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that  re- 
markable vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  records  of  Elgah,  is  yet  fViU  of  testimonies 
to  this  contrast.  Biyah  was  a  trae  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith, 
the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb, 
the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
restitjg-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  nis  message  of  fire,  and  he  gone.  Eli- 
sha, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized  man,  an 
inhabitant  of  cities.  And  as  with  his  manners 
so  with  his  appearanre.  The  touches  of  the 
narrative  are  ^ry  sli^h«  \at  we  can  gather  that 
his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an  Isra- 
elite, the  beoed,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  abbmeA  of  the  modem  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  con- 
trast to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (iL  £.^, 
as  explained  below),  and  that  he  used  a  walk- 
ing-staff (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried 
by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  If 
from  these  external  peculiarities 'we  turn  to  tlr* 
internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contem- 
poraries, the  difierennes  which  they  present  are 
nighly  instractive.  In  considering  these  differ- 
ences the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  extent  and  great- 
er detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really  convey  a 
much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than  those 
of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael—  both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  like 
Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 

Sreachen  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of 
ehovah  against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  de^ 
liverers  of  their  country,  or  counseUorsof  thei» 
sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their 
miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the 
most  complete  subordination  thereto,  ^ut  with 
Elisha,  as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the 
case  is  completely  reversed.  With  him  the 
miracles  are  every  thing,  the  prophet's  work 
nothing.  The  man  who  was  for  vears  the  in- 
timate companion  of  Elijah,  on  wnom  Elijah's 
mantle  descended,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit,  appears  in  these  rec- 
ords chiefiy  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dicter  of  fUture  events,  a  revealcr  of  secrets. 
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and  things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  din- 
lance.  The  call  of  Elisiia  seems  to  have  taken 
place  about  four  ^ears  before  the  death  of  Ahab. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
Jehu.  This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than 
65  years,  for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the 
office  of  "prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).^ 
After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elislui  re- 
turned to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34), 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophets"  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who 
has  Tisited  the  site  of  Jericho  can  foiget  how 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two 
perennial  springs  which  rise  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  hills  of  Quarantania  behind  the  iown. 
One  of  the  springs  was  noxious  at  th(s  time 
of  Elisha's  visit  At  the  request  of  the  mm  of 
Jericho  he  remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in 
a  new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its 
source  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the 
time  of  Josephns  to  the  present,  the  tradition 
of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  rderence  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  es-SuUdn.  —  2.  We  next  meet 
with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount  Carmel 
(2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had  been  made  in 
company  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to 
the  Joroon  (ii.  2).  The  road  to  the  town  winds 
up  the  defile  of  die  Wadi/  Suvmnit.  Here  the 
boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as 
they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the 
short-trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to 
recognize  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with 
whose  shagcT  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  ul  familiar  ?  So  with  the  license  of 
the  Eastern  children  they  scoiT  at  the  new- 
opmer  as  he  walks  by  —  "Go  up,  roundhead ! 
go  up,  roundhead ! "  For  once  Elisha  assumed 
the  sternness  of  his  master.  He  turned  upon 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. —  3.  Elisha  extricates  Jenoram  kins  of 
Israel,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  nom 
their  difficulty  in  the  campaign  against  Moab, 
arising  from  want  of  water  (iii.  4-27).  This 
incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.  E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea. — 4.  The  widow  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two 
sons  are  about  to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold 
as  slaves.  She  has  no  property  but  a  pot  of 
oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his  absence,  iv.  5) 
to  multiply,  until  the  widow  hiis  filled  with  it 
all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. — 5. 
The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  bv 
several  years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his 
wav  between  Carmel  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
calls  accidentally  at  Shunem.  Here  he  is  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance, 
apparently  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  guest.  There  is  no  occasion  here 
to  quote  the  details  of  this  channing  narrative. 
(b,)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his 
father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is 
proceeding.    The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning 


BUB  are  too  powerfol  for  him,  and  he  is  carried 
home  to  his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She 
says  nothing  of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  bnt, 
depositing  her  child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of 
God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him  to  Mount 
Carmel.  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell 
Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once  de- 
spatched to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  ut- 
most speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking- 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face 
of  the  child.  The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in 
haste.  Before  they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of 
that  long,  anxious,  summer  afternoon  must 
have  set  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the  road ;  but 
he  has  no  re-assuring  report  to  give :  the  placin? 
of  the  staff  on  the  faoe  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  en- 
ters the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"anc?  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and 
praycQ^  unto  Jehovah."  The  child  is  restored 
to  life.  —  6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal, 
apparently  at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing 
there  (iv.  38-41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets 
are  sitting  round  him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine. 
The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herb.<i 
that  can  be  found.  The  g;reat  caldron  is  pat 
on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  tht- 
company  brings  his  blanket  full  of  such  "wild 
vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  tney  be- 
gun their  meiu  than  the  taste  betrays  the  pres- 
ence of  some  noxious  herb,  and  tney  cry  out, 
"  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man  of  God ! " 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  el^H^tcd  by  meal  which 
Elisha  cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron. — 7. 
(iv.  42-44.)  This  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place,  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shausha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits, 
which  under  the  law  (Num.  xviiL  8, 12;  Dent 
xviii.  3,  4)  were  the  pferauisite  of  the  ministers 
c^  the  sanctuarv.  —  8.  The  simple  reoorcU  of 
these  domestic  incidents  amongst  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  arc  now  interrupted  by  an  occur- 
rence of  a  more  important  character  (v.  1-27). 
The  chidf  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to 
whom  his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal 
success,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  (v.  27).  One 
of  the  members  of  his  establishment  is  an  Is- 
raelite girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  of 
Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border, 
and  she  brings  into  that  Syrian  honseliold  the 
fame  of  the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  The 
news  is  communicated  bv  Naaman  himself  to 
the  king.  Bcnhadad  had  ^et  to  learn  the  por- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to 
the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of 
a  military  prince.  With  this  letter,  and  with  a 
present,  and  a  ftiU  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria,  to  the 
house  of  Elisha.  Elisha  still  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground, and,  while  Naaman  stanos  at  the  door- 
way, contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  be- 
havior of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplici^  of 
the  prescription,  ail  combined  to  enrage  Naa- 
man. His  slaves,  however,  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper  of 
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their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven 
times,  "  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh 
of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean."  Uis  flrst 
bosiiiess  after  his  core  is  to  thank  his  benefac- 
tor. He  retoms  with  his  whole  following ;  and 
this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the  presence  of 
Elisha,  bat  m^^^^^g  his  way  in,  and  standing  be- 
fore him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  power 
of  the  God  m  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  ac- 
cept the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  EUsha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
o^r,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  ad- 
juration. But  Udbazi  cannot  allow  such  treas- 
ures thus  to  escape  him.  So  he  frames  a  story 
by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to  send 
back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went 
in  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
hapiiened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  haa  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  mi- 
nutest details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the 
tremendous  punishment  of  the  leprosy,  ftom 
which  he  has  just  relieved  Naaman. — 9.  (vi. 
1-7.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets;  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
chai^ged,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  or  Elisha  there.  As  one  of  them 
was  enttii^  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  or  his  axe  flew  off  and  sank  into  the 
water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God 
to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep 
np  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when  the  water 
is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  more- 
over so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  ap- 
peaif  on  the  surfoee,  and  is  recovered  by  its 
possessor. — 10.  (vi.  8-23.)  Elisha  is  now  re- 
siding at  Dothan,  half  way  on  the  road  be- 
tween Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incursions  of 
the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (oomp.  v.  2)  still 
eontinae,  bat  apparently  with  greater  boldness. 
Tbeir  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  nom  the  man  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king 
"  not  onoe  nor  twice."  A  strong  party  with 
chariots  is  despatched  to  effbct  the  capture  of 
Elisha.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  bam 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  danger.  But  Elisha  remains  un- 
imyred  bv  his  (Suns.  He  prays  to  Jehovidi,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  struck 
blind.  Then,  descending,  he  oflers  to  lead  them 
to  the  person  and  the  place  which  Uiey  seek. 
Ha  eonducts  them  to  Samaria.  Thc»e,  at  the 
prajer  of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and 
they  find  themselves,  not  in  a  retired  country 
vill^e,  bat  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel, 
and  m  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
After  soch  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  maranding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
oeaaed.— II.  (vL  24-vii.  2.)  But  the  king 
sf  Svria  could  not  rest  under  such  dishonor. 
He  abandons  his  marauding  system,  and  gath- 
ers a  r^gnUur  army,  with  which  he  lays  siege  to 
Samaria.  The  awful  extremities  to  which  the 
InhabitaBts  of  the  place  were  driven  need  not 
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here  be  recalled.  — 12.  (viii.  1-6.)    We  now 
go  back  several  years  to  an  incident  connected 
with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at  a  period  antece- 
dent to  the  cure  of  Naaman  ana  the  transfer 
of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi   (v.   1,  27).    Elisha 
had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which  Je- 
hovah was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for 
seven  years ;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  Uie 
Shnnamite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for 
her  safety.    At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  she 
returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that  during 
her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land  at- 
tached to  it  had  been  appropriated  by  some 
other  person.    To  the  king,  therefore,  the  Shu- 
namite  had  recourse.    And  now  occurred  one 
of  those  rare  coincidences  whidi  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than  mere 
chance.    At  the  very  moment  of  the  entrance 
of  the  woman  and  her  son,  the  king  was  listen- 
ing to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  aU  die  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done."    The  woman 
was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehaai.      From 
her  own  mouth  the  kins  hears  Uio  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  finom  regard 
to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  Uie  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, orders  her  land  to  be  restored  with  the 
value  of  all  its  produce  during  her  absence.  — > 
13.  (viii.  7-15.)     Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.    We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.    He  is  there  to  cany 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  M  kiuff  over  Syria.    At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhaoad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.    The  king's  first  desire  is  nat- 
urally to  ascertain  his  own  fate ;  and  Hanel  is 
commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  present  to 
the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  nis  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this 
disease  ?  "    The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimen- 
sions ;  a  caravan  of  40  camels,  laden  with  the 
riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy  eitr 
could  alone  furnish.    The  reply,  probably  ori- 
ginally ambie^ous,  is  doublyuncertain  m  the 
present  doubAil  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but 
the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakable:  — 
"  Je£)vah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely 
die."    But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.    If  Benhadad  died,  who 
would  be  kins  in  his  stead  but  the  man  who 
now  stood  berore  him  ?    The  prospect  was  one 
which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the  man  of  (xod. 
At  Hazael's  request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason 
of  his  tears.    But  the  promect  is  one  which 
has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.    His  only  doubt  is 
the  poflsibili^  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so 
mean.    "  But  what  is  uiy  slave,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thine?"      To 
which  Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  hatn  showed 
me  that  thou  wut  be  kinff  over  Syria."    Re- 
turning to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  diu-k  saying  of  the  man  of  God  — "  He 
told  me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover." 
But  that  was  the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life. 
— 14.  (ix.  1-10.)    Two  of  the  injunctions  laid 
on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  the  third 
still  remained.    The  time  was  come  for  the  fiil- 
filment  of  the  curse  upon  Ahab  by  anointing 
Jehu  king  over  Israel.    Elisha's  personal  share 
in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections to  one  of  the  sons  of  Uie  propbets. 
[Jehu.]  — 15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record 
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of  £lisha'9  having  taken  any  part  in  the  reyola- 
tion  of  Je^u,  or  the  events  which  ibllowed  it. 
He  does  not  again  appear  till  we  find  him  on 
his  deathbed  in  his  own  honse  (xiii.  14~19). — 
16.  (xiii.  20-22.)  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead  to  life. 
Before  dosing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  pre- 
sents to  our  Lord ;  the  more  necessary,  because, 
unlike  the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  merely  because  he 
he«led  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased 
the  loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but 
rather  because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper,  and 
kindness  of  disposition, — chuwsteristic  of  him 
above  all  the  saints  of  the  O.  T., — ever  ready 
to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conciliate,  which  at- 
tracted to  him  women  and  simple  people,  and 
made  him  the  universal  friend  and  "  fiither," 
not  onlv  consulted  by  kings  and  generals,  but 
resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 

Bli'shAhy  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  (Gen. 
X.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is  de- 
scribed in  £z.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles  of  Eli- 
shah,"  whence  the  Phasnicians  obtained  their 
purple  and  blue  d^es.  Josephus  identified  the 
race  of  Elishah  with  the  i&oiians.  His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobel  in  preference  to  the  more 
generally  received  opinion  that  Elishah  =  Elis, 
and  in  a  more  extended  sense  Peloponnesus,  or 
even  Hellas.  It  appears  correct  to  treat  it  as  die 
desucnation  of  a  race  rather  than  of  a  locality. 

Bliflh'ama.  L  Son  of  Ammihud,  the 
"prince"  or  "captain"  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i. 
10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  x.  22).  From  1  Chr.  vii.  26, 
we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua.  —  2.  A  son  of  King  David,  bom  to 
him  of  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  r.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7 
"^3.  Another  son  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  6 
who  in  the  other  lists  is  called  Elishua.  — 
A  desceikUuit  of  Jndah ;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  4i).— 6.  The  &ther  of  Nethaniah 
and  grandfiuher  of  Ishmael  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; 
Jer.  xli.  l).  —  6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxn.  12,  20,  21). — 7.  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

EUsh'^aphaL  son  of  Zichri ;  one  of  the 
captains  or  hunoreds  in  the  time  of  Jehoiada 
<2Chr.  xxui.  1). 

EUflhelMty  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sis- 
ter of  Naashon  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah  (Num.  ii.  3). 

EliBna'ay  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  after 
his  settlement  in  Jerusa^jBrn  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 
Chr.  xiv.  5). 

Eli^'aimaBy  1  Esd.  ix.  28.  [Eliashib.]  Ap. 

Eli'a,  one  of  the  forefethers  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  I).    Ap. 

Bl'iud,  son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Afatt.  i.  15). 

Eliz'aphan.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel, 
chief  of  the  house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wildemess  of  Sinai 
(Num.  iii.  30). — 2.  Son  of  Paraach;  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 


El^izur,  son  of  Shedeur;  prince  of  Um 
tribe,  and  over  the  host  of  Be&ben  (Num.  i.  5, 
ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

Sil^anah.  1.  Son,  or  rather  grandson 
(see  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  f7,  8]),  of  Korah,  acooid- 
ing  to  Ex.  vi.  24. — 2.  A  descendant  of  the 
above  in  the  line  of  Ahimoth,  otherwise  Ma- 
hath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35  (Hebr.  11,  20).— 3. 
Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Heman 
the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Ju^e  and 
Pn>i)het  (I  Chr.  vi.  27, 34).  All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i.  I,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  20.  — 4. 
A  Levite  (I  Chr.  ix.  16).— 6.  A  Korhite  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  6).— 6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of 
Ahaz,  kin^  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri 
the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  com- 
mand under  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxviu.  7). 

EIlLOShy  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Na- 
hum,  hence  called  "  tJie  Elkoshitc,  Nah.  i  1. 
Two  widchr  difibring  Jewish  traditions  assign  as 
widely  different  lociQities  to  this  place.  In  the 
time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  Galilee.  According  to  Schwartz, 
the  grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  TajKAina, 
a  viflage  2i  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias. 
But  medisBval  ^Euiition  attached  the  fame  of 
the  prophet's  burial-place  to  Alkush,  a  village 
on  tjbe  east  bank  of  tne  Tigris  near  the  monas- 
tery of  Rabban  Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles 
north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  internal  evidence  ailbrdcd  by 
the  prophecy,  which  ^ives  no  sign  of  having 
been  written  in  Assyria. 

Ellasar,  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1), 
seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldiean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Lcaraa  or  Larcmdia.  Laraa  was  a  town  of  Ix>wer 
Babylonia  or  Chaldya,  situated  neariv  half  way 
between  Ur  {Mugheir)  and  Ercch  ( JVarka),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now 
Senkereh. 

Elm,  Hos.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

Xtlmo'dam^  son  of  Er,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Ema^azn.  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Josha- 
viah,  two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  1  Chr. 
xi.  46. 

El'^nathan.  L  The  maternal  gnnd&thcr 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem" (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  die 
same  man  with  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor 
(Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  —  2.  The  name 
of  three  persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Elon.  L  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was 
one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2). 
— 2.  The  second  of  the  Jiree  sons  attributed 
to  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  26) ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Elonitbs. 
— 3«  Elon  the  Zebnlonitc,  who  judged  Israel 
for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  m  Aijalon  in 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Elon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  No  town 
corresponding  in  name  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 
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l-beth^-hanftn,  is  named  with  two 
Duiite  tOMrnri  as   forming  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
EloniteSy  the.    Num.  xzvi.  26.    [Elon, 

£loth.     1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Chr.  viu.  17,  xxvi. 

a.   [Ei^th.] 

Spa^'aly  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Hushim  and 
brother  of  Abitnb  (1  Chr.  viii.  11).  He  was 
the  Ibonder  of  a  numerous  family. 

Slpalet.  one  of  David's  sons  bom  in  Je- 
rusalem (1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 

Sl-pa'ran.  Literally  "the  terebinth  of 
Panm^'  (Gen.  xIt.  6).     [P^am.] 

'Bl^tekeh,  one  or  the  cities  in  the  border 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  sub- 
urbs was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Leyites 
(xxi.  23). 

Sl'tekon*  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xy.  59).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Sl'tcuady  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xy.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh. 
xix.  4),  and  in  possession  of  that  tribe  until 
the  time  of  Dayid  (1  Chr.  iy.  29). 

Slal,  Nehe.  yi.   15;    1   Maoca.  xiy.   27. 

[MoXTH8.| 

£lliza%  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin, 
whc*  joined  Darid  at  Ziklag  {\  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Slymm'snBf  Jud.  i.  6.     [Elajiites.] 

STymaSi  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jewish 
magpn  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6  ff.). 

SI'sabad.  L  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  the  Jordan  to  David  (1  Chr. 
xiL  IS). — 2m  A  Korhite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
7). 

S'saphailt  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was 
the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22). 

Smbalmingy  the  process  oy  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrcfSiction  and  do- 
caj.  It  was  most  general  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  it  is  is  connection  with  this  people 
that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26).  Of 
the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  re- 
main two  minute  accounts,  which  have  agene- 
rai  kind  of  agreement,  though  they  difror  in 
details.  Herodotus  (IL  86-89)  describes  three 
modes,  varying  in  completeness  and  expense, 
and  practised  by  persons  regularly  trained  to 
cbe  profession,  who  were  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most 
eostir  mode,  whicn  is  estimated  by  Diodorus 
Siciuiis  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by 
the  Eisjpcian  priests  to  belong  to  him  whose 
name  la  such  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to 
mentioii,  via.  Osiris.  The  embalmers  first  re- 
noved  part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the 
rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An  mcision 
was  toea  nsade  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-winei,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pound- 
ed perfames.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure 
mynii  pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics, 
except  nankincense.  This  done,  the  body  was 
sewn  op  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
da^  When  the  seventy  days  were  acoom- 
plisbed,  tlie  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
swatbed  it  in  handages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips 


and  smeared  with  gum.    They  then  gave  it  up 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided 
for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  do- 
posited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall 
of  the  sepulchral  chamber.    Diodorus  Siculus 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  process  which 
are  omitted  by  Herodotus.    The  second  mode 
of  embalming  cost  about  20  mime.    In  this 
case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was 
imected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.    The 
oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed 
number  of  days.    On  the  last  day  the  oil  was 
withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the 
fiesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.    The  body  in 
this  state  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.    The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted 
bj  the  poorer  classes,  and  cost  but  little,  con- 
sisted in  rinsing  out  the  intestines  with  syr- 
msea,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  and 
steeping  the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days 
in  natron.     The  medicaments   employed  m 
embalming  were  various,    ^rom  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  substances  found  in  mummies, 
M.  Uouello  detected  three  modes  of  embalm- 
ing— 1.  with  asphaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  called 
also  Jitneral  gum,  or  gum  of  mummies;  2.  with  a 
mixture  of  asphaltum  and  cedria,  the  liquor 
distilled  from  the  cedar ;  3.  with  this  mixture 
together  with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  in- 
gredients.   The  powdered  aromatics  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the  bitumi- 
nous matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body.    It  does  not  appear  that  embalming, 
properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the  Ue- 
orews. 

Embroiderer.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  y.  as  the  equivalent  of  rdkem,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  art  being  described  as  "needle- 
work" {rikmdh).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer 
is  contrasted  with  the  "cunning  workman*' 
ichdah^).  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  the  distinction  between  them,  but 
most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction  marked 
in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.  that  the  rdkem  wove  sim- 
ply a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread 
or  figures,  and  that  the  chMib  interwove  gold 
thread  or  fibres  into  the  variegated  texture. 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  is 
this,  that  rikmih,  or  "  needlework,"  was  where 
a  pattern  was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn 
on  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chashSb 
when  the  pattern  was  worked  into  the  stufi^  bv 
the  loom,  and  so  appeared  on  botit  sides.  Thifr 
view  appears  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  sense 
of  the  word  rikmdh  elsewhere.  The  absence  of 
the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  its 
presence  in  the  other,  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  distinction.  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  <A^iSb 
involves  the  idea  of  invention,  or  detigning  pat- 
terns ;  rikmdh,  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as 
variegated  color.  Further  than  this,  rikmdh  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colors, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  We 
have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
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the  llcb.  word  almbcUs  in  the  A.  V.  —  "  broidcr," 
"embroider"  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means 
stuff  worked  in  a  tauellated  manner,  i^  with 
square  cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in 
(comp.  ver.  2U).  The  art  of  embroidery  by 
the  loom  was  extensively  practised  among  the 
nations  of  antiouit^.  In  addition  to  tlie  l^sy,?" 
tians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  it ; 
but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
t.6.  with  the  ncolle,  was  a  Phr^'gian  invention 
of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48). 

Xlmeraldy  a  proclous  stone,  first  in  the 
second  vow  on  the  orcastijlato  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tjto 
irom  Syria  (Bz.  xxvii.  IG),  used  as  a  seal  or  sig- 
net (Ecclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13 ;  Jud.  x.  21 ), 
and  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  (IScv.  xxi.  19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The 
rainbow  round  the  throne  is  compared  to  emer- 
ald in  Rev.  iv.  3. 

Emerods  {Ueh.*il/Mlim,iithMm;  Dcut 
xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11). 
The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots  of 
these  two  Hebrew  words.  It  appears  that  the 
former  word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter 
the  part  afTbcted,  which  must  necessarilv  have 
been  included  in  the  actuallv  existing  imajg;e, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  easentud  thin? 
Tcpresentod,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  inci- 
dent. As  some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems 
the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  so  no 
more  prooable  conjecture  has  been  advanced 
Uian  tnat  hemorrhoiaal  tumon,  or  bleeding  piles, 
are  intended.  These  arc  very  common  in  Syria 
at  present.  Oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise 
ana  improper  food  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  &c,  being  such  as  to 
cause  them. 

S^mimSf  a  tribe  or  family  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure which  oriMnally  inhabited  the  region  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were 
related  to  the  Anakim,  and  were  generally 
called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their  conquerors 
the  Moabitos  termed  them  Emim  —  that  is  "  ter- 
rible men  "  (Debt.  ii.  1 1 ) — most  probably  on 
aooonnt  of  their  fierce  aspect. 

Emman^ueL  Matt.  i.  23.    [Ixm anuel.] 

Emma'UBy  the  village  to  which  the  two 
disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  tlie  day  of  His  resurrec- 
tion (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
froin  Jerusalem  sixty  Oadia  ( A.  V.  "  threescore 
furlongs  "),  or  about  7i  miles ;  and  Josephus 
mentions  **  a  village  called  Emmaus "  at  the 
same  distance.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion  prevailed 
among  Christian  writers  that  tne  Emmaus  of 
Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on  the 
border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Then,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the 
site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little  village  of  Ku- 
heiM,  about  3  miles  west  of  Neinf  SamwU  (the 
ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow  of  evidence  for 
this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of  Emmaus 
remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Smma'Ufly  or  KiOOp'olifl  (l  Mace.  iii. 


40),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foov 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles 
from  Jerui»alein,  and  10  from  Lvdda.  It  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Antiochus 
Epiplianes,  when  be  was  engaged  in  the  war 
with  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Ii 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  so  signally  defeated  ue  Syrians  with  a 
mere  haudfolof  men,  as  related  in  1  Maociii. 
57,  iv.  3,  &c.  A  small  miserable  village  called 
*Amwus  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent 
city.    Ap. 

Em^mert  i  Esd.  ix.  21.    [liiifEK.]    Ap. 

Em'mcr,  the  father  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [Hamob.] 

E^nanit  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
Shefdah  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its 
mention  with  towns  which  are  known  to  have 
been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very  probably  tho 
place  in  the  "  doorway  "  of  which  Tamar  sat 
Ix^fore  her  interview  with  her  father-in4aw  ( Gea. 
xxxviii.  14). 

E'nan.  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  "  prince  **  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  toe  number- 
ing of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Nuol 
i.  15). 

Ena'sibuSy  1  Esd.  ix.34.  [Eliabhib.]  Api 

Encampment  (Heb.  mctMnA,  in  ail 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  iack^tMt  is 
used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  rest- 
ing-place of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers 
at  night  (Ex.  xvi.  13 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  21 ),  and  was 
hence  applied  to  the  armv  or  caravan  when  on 
its  march  (Ex.  xiv.  19 ;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4 ;  Gen. 
xxxii.  7, 8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  en- 
campments were  consequently^  devoid  of  all  the 
apphauces  of  more  systematic  warfare.  The 
description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  from  Egypt  (Knm.  ii.,  iii.),  sap- 
plies  the  greatest  amount  of  informatioa  on  the 
subject :  whatever  else  may  bo  gleaned  is  from 
scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  correapondhig 
to  the  chieilain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  encamp- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around  and 
facing  it  (Mum.  ii.  1|,  arranged  in  four  gruid 
divisions,  corresponding  to  Sie  four  points  of 
tho  compass,  lay  the  lK»t  of  Israel,  according 
to  their  standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  stand- 
ard but  the  cloudy  or  fieiy  pOlar  which  rested 
over  it,  were  the  tents  of  tne  priests  and  Le- 
vites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserred  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was 
given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets 
(Num.  X.  5).  In  this  description  of  the  order 
of  the  encampment  no  mention  is  made  of  sen- 
tinels, who.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
placed  at  the  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  26, 27)  in  the 
tour  quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  camp  or  the  Levites  (comp.  1 
Chr.  ix.  18, 24 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  were 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  vast  multitude  and  the  purity  of  the 
camp  as  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  God  (Nnm.  v.  3 ; 
Dent,  xxiii.  14).  Tne  execution  of  criminals 
took  place  witix>ut  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Num.  XV.  35, 36 ;  Josh.  vii.  24);  as  did  the  Irnra- 
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tog  of  the  joung  Imllock  for  the  sin-oflfering 
(Ler.  ir.  12;.    lliese  circnmsCances  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiB.  12,  and  John  xix.  17,  20. 
High  groand  appears  to  have  been  aniforml^ 
aelacttd  for  the  poaition  of  a  camp,  whether  it 
vere  on  a  hill  or  monntain  aide,  or  m  an  inacoea- 
nbfe  paai  (Jadg.  rii.  18).    The  carelessneas  of 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  ex- 
poied  them  to  the  night  anrpriae  by  Gideon, 
ind  renilted  in  their  conaeqaent  discomfiture 
(Jodg.  Ti  S3,  ril.  8,  12).    Bnt  another  impor- 
tant eonaideration  in  fixing  opon  a  position  for 
t  camp  wia  the  propinqni^  of  water :  hence  it 
is  ibond  that  in  moat  inatanoea  campa  were 
ntcM  near  a  spring  or  well  (Jadg.  vii.  3 ;  1 
j[aoe>  is.  33).    The  camp  was  surrounded  bj 
the  m'gSUk  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  ma'gdl  ( 1  Sam. 
xxTi.  \  7),  wmch  some  explain  as  an  earthwork 
thrown  up  round  the  encampment,  others  as  the 
burier  formed  hy  the  baggage-wagons.    We 
kiKnr  that,  in  the  case  of  a  siese,  the  attacking 
wmj,  if  possible,  surrounded   the  place  at- 
tacked (1  Maoc.  xiii.  43),  and  drew  about  it  a 
line  of  HrcumTAllation  (2  K.  xxr.  1),  which 
was  marked  by  a  breastwork  of  earth  (Is.  Ixii. 
10;  Es.  xxi.  27  (22] ;  comp.  Job  xix.  12)  for  the 
doable  porpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
ben^ged  and  of  protecting  the  besiegers  from 
thdr  tallies.    Bat  there  was  not  so  much  need 
of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few  instancea 
occor  in  which  engagements  were  fought  in  the 
cuaps  themselTes,  and  these  onlj  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  at  night.    To  guard  against 
ih»\  tttaeks,  aentinels  were  posted  ( Judg.  vii. 
20;  1  Maoc.  xm  S7)  round  the  camp,  and  the 
neiiiect  of  thia  precaution  by  Zebah  and  iSal- 
oanna  piobablj  led  to  their  capture  by  Gideon, 
and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg.  vii. 
19).    The  yalley  which  separated 'the  hostile 
eimpi  was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting 
gnmnd  (I  Sam.  W.  2,  xir.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6), 
vpon  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence 
the  falleya  of  Paleatine  have  played  so  con- 
QHcnoiu  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh.  viii.  13 ; 
Jidg.  Ti  33 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  &e. ).    When 
the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 
aanhaliing  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was 
left  to  protect  the  camp  and  bamige  (I  Sam. 
XTJL  22,  XXX.  24).    The  beasts  ofburden  were 
probably  tethered  to  the  tent-pegs  (2  K.  viL  10; 
Zech.xiv.l5). 

Baohantments.  l.  Heb.  laUm  or  UfhMn 
/Ex.  Til  1 1, 22,  viii.  7),  secret  arts.  —  2.  CHAd" 
;>*»  (2  K.  ix.  22 ;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah.  iii.  4), 
"matiml  spella."  The  belief  in  the  power 
of  oeitain  formuba  was  universal  in  the  ancient 
vorid.— 3.  Z;ftAasAtm(Eccl.x.ll).  Thiaword 
H  especially  used  of  the  charming  of  serpents, 
^cr.  viii  1 7  (c£  Pa.  Iviti.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xii.  1 3 ;  Eod. 
X- 11).— 4.  The  word  n&hasldm  is  used  of  the 
'nchaataeata  aonght  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
U;  It  properly  aUndea  to  ophiomancy,  but  in 
ihit  place  has  a  general  meaning  of  endeavor- 
tngtogaittomeiia. — 5.  C%66er  is  used  for  magic 
ik  xhiL  9, 12).  Any  resort  to  these  methmis 
of  hnpostore  was  strictlv  forbidden  in  Scripture 
(Uv.  xix.  26 ;  Is.  xlvii.  9,  &c),  but  to  eradicate 
the  teadeney  ia  almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxui.  6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing 
It  the  Christiaa  era  (Acts  xiu.6,8,viu.9,  U; 
OaLv  «>;  Rev.  IX.  21). 


Bn'-dor,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  iMsaehar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manas!<ch  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great' victory  over 
oisera  and  Jabin.  It  was  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles  S.  of 
Tabor.  Here  to  the  N.  of  JebeiDuhy  the  name 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now 
deserted  village.  The  distance  from  the  slopes 
of  Gilboa  to  Audor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over  diffi- 
cult ground. 

Sn-egla'illly  a  plaee  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  loyiapparentiy  as  on  the  Dead  Sea ;  but 
whether  near  to  or  fiu*  fipom  Engedi,  on  the  west 
or  east  side  of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  text. 

Enemes'sar  is  the  name  under  which  Shad- 
maneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (L  2, 15^ 
&c^.    Ap. 

Ene'niuB,  one  of  the  leaaera  of  the  people 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  ZorobaM 
(1  Esdr.  V.  8).    Ap. 

Eagad'di,  Ecclna.  zxiv.  14.  [Enobdi.]  Ap. 

En-gan'llim.  1.  A  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah,  named  between  Zanoah  and  Ta|v 
puah  (Josh.  XV.  34). —2.  A  city  on  the  border 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  allotted  with  its 
**  suburbs  "  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29). 
There  is  great  probability  in  the  conjecture  of 
Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Ginaiaof  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §1 ),  which  again, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in  the  m(^em 
Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered  on  the  ascent 
from  the  great  \^n  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hilla 
of  the  central  coudtry. 

Enged^  a  town  m  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
^Josh.  XV.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  r>ead 
Sea  (Ex.  xlvii.  10).  Its  original  name  was 
Hazazon-Tamar,  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm-groves  which  sur- 
rounded it  (2  Chr,  XX.  2 ;  £cc}«is.  xxiv.  14). 
Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  .J  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here 
is  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very 
gently  firom  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
water,  and  riiut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofry  pioik;  • 
ontory.  About  a  mile  up  the  western  ac* 
clivity,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  400  feet 
above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  oiAin  Ji'tiy, 
fipom  which  the  place  gets  its  name.  Its  banks 
are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  familiea  of  Aralis, 
who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this  spot. 
Traces  of  the  old  city  exist  upon  the  plain  and 
lower  dedivitr  of  the  mountain,  on  the  lonth 
bank  of  the  brook.  The  Mstory  of  Engedi, 
though  it  reaches  back  nearlv  4,000  years,  may 
be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  It  was  immcdlatel  v 
after  an  assault  upon  the  "  Amorites,  that  ilwcft 
in  Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the  five  Mesopotamiim 
kings  were  attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the  plain  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  Saul 
was  told  that  David  was  m  the  "wilderness  of 
Engedi ; "  and  he  took  "  3,000  men,  and  went 
to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  At  a  later 
period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  foil  in  the  valley  of  Berachidi 
(2  Chr.  XX.  2).  The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were 
celebrated  by  Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14),  its  balsam 
by  Josephua,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny. 


w,  a  term  e^tcla^Telir  mi^ed  to  mili- 

_^  _...™  in  the  Bible.  The  mjnnM  to  which 
the  term  ia  applied  in  2  Chr.  x^vi.  15  were  de- 
riSTiMl  U)  prupel  various  iniasileB  (hiiii  [he  walls 
of  a  beei^ed  town :  one,  like  the  balala,  waa 
for  atones,  consisting  pmbablj  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tnhe  to  give  the  rig:ht  ilirecCion  to  the 
stone;  another,  like  the  catopiUia,  for  arroirs, 
an  enonnonl  etatkma^  bow.  Another  war- 
engine,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
Qoainttid.  was  the  batterini;-ram,  described  in 
Ee.  xxti.  9,  and  still  more  preciselj  in  Ez.  iv.  3, 
xxi.2S.  The  marginal  rendering,  "engines  of 
abot"  (Jer.fi.  6,  xxxii.S4;  Bz.xzTi.8),  ii  in- 


AiQila  au-uialiM-   (PlnnBiiltliliLIM) 

EngraTer.  The  tpeciflc  description  of  an 
Mi^rntvr  was  chAroA  eben  (Ex.  xxriii.  11),  and 
his  i-hicf  bnsiness  was  catting  names  or  devices 
on  lings  and  seals ;  the  only  notices  of  enerav- 
tng  are  in  connection  with  the  hLi;h-pnest's 
drees  —  the  two  onjx-stones,  the  twelve  jewels, 
and  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions  on  them 
(Ex.xxviii.II.21,36). 

En-had'dElh,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  bor- 
der i^Issachar  named  next  to  Engtuinim  (Joxh. 
xix.  31 ).  Van  de  Velde  wonid  idendf?  it  with 
Ain-iaad  on  the  western  side  of  Carmel,  and 
ibout  3  miles  onl;  fntm  the  sea;  but  this  is 
inrel  V  ont  of  the  limits  of  the  tribn  of  Issachftr, 
and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manssseh. 

En-hak'kore,  the  spring  which  burst  out 
in  answer  to  the  cry  or  Samson  after  bis  ax- 
ploil  with  the  jawbone  (Jndg.  xv.  19).  Van  de 
Velde  endeavors  to  identify  Lechi  with  TtO-d- 
LdciyA  4  miles  N.  of  Beeraheha,  and  Enluk- 
\ara  with  the  large  spring  between  the  Tell  and 
KhiiaifA. 

En-ha'BOr, '  •'^- ' — ■*  -'---  -  •■■- 


Jled. 

En-miflh'pat,  a«n.  xiv.  7.     [KadkshJ 

E'nooh.    1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cun  (Oen. 

It.  IT),  who  called  the  ci^  which  he  bnilt  after 

his  name  (18).    Ewald  fancies  that  there  is  a 

reference   to   the   Phrygian    Tconiam.     Other 

J  laces  have  been  identified  with  the   Bite     ' 
Inoch  with  little  probability  :  e.g.  Anadila 
Snsiana,  the  Hmiaehi  in  the  Cauciuun.  &c.— 
a.  The  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methnw-lah 
'Oen.  V.  ai  ff:  i  Luke  iii.  38].   In  the  EpisUe  of 


Jnde  (ver.  34)  he  is  described  as  "  the  anmCil  froR 
Adam ; "  and  the  namber  is  probably  notieed 
convevlng  the  idea  of  divine  completioa  and 
It,  while  Enoch  was  hlmsetf  a  type  of  per. 
fected  bumanitv.  The  other  numbers  con- 
nected with  his  biitOT^  ■ppesr  too  symmetrical 
to  be  wLtboat  meaning.  After  tlie  birth  of 
Methuselah  it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  33-4]  that  Enoch 
"  walked  witfa  God  300  yean  ■ . .  and  he  was 
not;  for  God  took  him."  The  phrase  "  walked 
with  God"  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Noah 
(Gen.vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  I,  &c.),  and  is  to  be 
explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  worid.  In  the  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  dearly  marked.  The  biblical 
notices  of  Enoch  were  a  frnilfnl  source  of  spec- 
ulation in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  Bubtilly  as  to  the  placf  to  which  be 
was  removed.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic 


■lory ;  and  the  voice  of  early  ecclcsiostical  tra- 
dition is  almost  unauimous  in  rc^ardiue  tliem 
as  "the  two  witnesses"  (Rev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who 
shonld  fall  befbre  "  the  beast."  —  3.  In  S  Esdr. 
vi.49,  51,£nf)i^  stands  in  the  Latin  (and  Eng.) 
Version  for  BekemM  in  the  Elhtopic. 

Enoch,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  earlv  ^localyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the 

Erototype.    I.  Thehistorv 
able.    The  flnt  trace  of'il 


tie  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  derived  his  quo- 
tation fkira  tradition  or  from  writing,  though 
the  wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the  second  cen- 
tury seems  almost  decisive  in  fuvorof  the  latter 
suppoaition.  It  appears  to  hnve  been  known  to 
Jnatin,  IrcnteDs.  and  Anatolins.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Ori^n  both  make  use  of  it 
Tertullian  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one 
which  was  "  not  received  by  some,  nor  admit- 
ted into  the  Jewisli  canon."  Considerable  frag^ 
ments  are  preserved  in  the  Chrmagmplua  of 
GeoT^os  Syncellos  (c.  792  a  J>.),  and  these,  with 
the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted 
the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in  Enrone 
till  the  close  of  the  last  centurr.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  report  was  current  that  the  entitt' 
book  was  preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length, 
in  17T3,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  hia  rc- 
tnm  fVom  Egypt  three  MSS.  cootainiuK  the 
complete  Ethiopic  translation. — S.  The  £(hi- 
opic  tninslatioD  was  made  fVom  the  Greek,  and 
probably  towards  the  middle  or  dose  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  general  coincidence  of  the 
translation  with  the  patristic  quotations  of  cor- 
responding passages  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  textftvm  which  it  wns  derived  was  the  same 
as  that  current  in  the  eariy  Church.  But  it 
is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek  text  was 
the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  One  of  the 
earliest  refsrenees  to  the  book  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Boat  of  JMItBi,  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramak 
roots.  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebirw  book  of 
finoch  was  known  and  used  hy  Jewish  wiiHn 
till  the  tbirtaentb  oentui^,  m>  tliM  ofl  Osm 
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grounds,  among  others,  many  hare  supposed 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
( ArarosHin).  —  3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book 
eonsists  of  a  series  of  revelations  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  most  varied  aspects  of  nature  and 
life,  and  are  designed  to  oner  a  comprehensive 
vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  It  is 
divided  into  iye  parts.  The  j^  peat  (Cc.  1- 
36),  after  a  fi;eneral  introduction,  contains  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1) 
and  of  the  judgment  to  come  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  giants,  their  offspring  (&-16);  and 
this  is  followed  bv  the  description  of  the  jour- 
nej  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed 
to  him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds, 
and  fires  of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and 
the  land  of  the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second 
pari  (37-71 )  is  styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom," 
and  oottsbts  of  three  "parables,"  in  which 
Enoch  relates  the  revelations  of  the  higher 
secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
blessings  and  manifestations  of  the  righteous, 
with  fiuther  details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies : 
the  second  (45-57)  describes  in  splendid  im- 
agery the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the  results 
which  it  should  work  among  "the  elect"  and 
the  gainsayers :  the  third  (58-69)  draws  out  at 
further  lei^^  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect  and 
holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  part 
(72-62)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the 
seasons;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
jonmey  of  Enoch  closes.  The  Jburth  pari  (83 
-91)  is  not  distinguished  by  any  speciiu  name, 
hot  contains  the  record  of  a  dream  which  was 
grantrd  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the 
world  up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the 
throne  of  Messiah.  The  Jifth  part  (92-105) 
contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his 
children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  ex- 
hortation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth 
of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7) ;  and  an- 
other short "  writing  of  Enoch  "  ( 108)  forms  the 
ckiM  to  the  whole  book.— 4.  The  general 
unity  which  the  book  possesses  in  its  present 
form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  work  of  one 
nan ;  but  internal  coincidence  shows  with  equal 
clearness  that  dlflerent  fragments  were  inoorpo- 
imted  by  the  author  into  his  work,  and  some 
additions  have  been  probably  made  afterwu^. 
The  whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing 
an  importuit  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly 
before  the  eoming  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding 
the  quotation  in  St  Jude,  and  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  book  itself,  the  apocalypse  of 
Enoch  was  uniformlv  and  distinctly  separated 
from  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

S'noil.    [JEkon.] 

S'llOS.  The  son  of  Seth ;  properly  called 
Siioah,asinl  Chr.L  1  (Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6, 7, 9, 10, 
11;  Lake  in.  38). 


E'nostau  The  same  as  the  preceding  (I 
Chr.  i.  1. 

En-rim'mon,  one  of  the  places  which  the 
men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  arter  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  "Ain  and  Rimmon"  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
and  "  Ain,  Remmon"  (xix.  7 ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32). 

En-ro^gelf  a  spring  which  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16). 
Here,  apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the 
flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelligence  from  with- 
in the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17) ;  and  here,  bv 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to  £n-rogei, 
Adon^ah  held  the  feast,  which  was  the  first  and 
last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the  crown  (I  K.  i.  9). 
These  are  all  the  occurrences  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible.  By  Josephus  on  tlie  last  incident  its  sit^ 
nation  is  given  as  "without  the  city,  in  the 
royal  garden."  In  more  modem  times,  a  tra- 
dition, apparently  first  recorded  by  Brocardus, 
would  make  En-rogel  the  well  of  Job  or  Nehe- 
miah  (Bir  Eyub),  below  the  junction  of  the  val- 
leys of  Eedron  and  Hinnom,  and  south  of  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  Against  this  general  belief, 
some  strong  arguments  are  urged  b^  Dr.  Bonar 
in  favor  of  identifj^ing  En-rogel  with  the  pres- 
ent "  Fountain  of*^  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Umm  erf- 
Daraj — the  perennial  source  from  which  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied. 

£n-8hexxi''e8h,  a  spring  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Ju- 
dah CJosh.  XV.  7)  and  the  south  boundaiy  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  The  Ain-Haud  or  Am- 
Chdt,  —  the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles," — about  a 
mile  below  Bethany,  is  generaUy  identified  with 
En-Shemesh. 

Ensign  {nSs ;  in  die  A.  V.  generally  "  en- 
sign," sometimes  "  standard  ; "  dead,  **  stan- 
dud,"  with  the  exception  of  Cant  li.  4,  "  ban- 
ner ; "  AA, "  ensign  " ) .    The  distincdon  between 


(From  WUkbwon.) 


these  three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  mariied 
bjr  their  respective  uses :  n^  is  a  ngnaf;  degd,  a 
milita^  tUMard  for  a  large  division  of  an  army ; 
and  dtft,  the  same  for  a  amaU  one.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  expresses  the  idea  which  "  stan- 
dard "  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a  flag ;  the 
standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  probably 
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rescmUed  thote  of  the  Egyptuuis  and  AflBTrians 
— a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  n^<  or  "  ensign  " 
are  most  fVe^nent;  it  consisted  of  some  well 
onderstood  signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mountain  to^  (Is.  xiii. 
2,  xriii.  3).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was, 
we  have  no  means  of  stating.  The  important 
point  to  be  observed  is»  that  the  nis  was  an  oc- 
casional signal,  and  not  a  military  standard.  — 
(2.)  The  term  degd  is  used  to  describe  the  stan- 
dards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  Israelite  armj  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  L  52,  ii.  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  militaiy  standards  is 
quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  probably  re- 
sembled the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem,  sudi  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or 
the  king's  name. 

Sn-Utppu'^ah.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which  will  be 
elsewhere  examined  (Josh.  xvii.  7). 

EpflB^nettUL  a  Christian  at  Rome,  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  designated  as 
his  beloved,  and  "  the  ftrst-firuits  of  Achaia  unto 
Christ" 

Ep'aphraSt  a  fellow -laborer  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as  having 
taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of  God 
in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithftu  minister  of 
Christ  on  their  behalf.  He  was  at  that  time 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems 
by  the  expression  there  used  to  have  been  a  Co- 
lossian by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  tne  same  time  as  that  to  tfie  Colossians. 
Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus, 
but  the  notice  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confidence. 

^paphrodi'tUB  (Phil.  u.  25,  iv.  18).  See 
above  under  Epaphbas. 

E'phahy  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Ix.  6, 7).  No  satis£M!toiy 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

S'phall.  L  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the 
line  of  Jndah  (I  Chr.  ii.  46).  —2.  Son  of  Jah- 
dai ;  also  in  the  line  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Ephali.    [MBASimEs.] 

l^phaif  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were 
among  the  "  captains  of  the  forces  "  left  in  Ju- 
dah  ftfter  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl. 
8,  xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

E'pher,  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gien.  xxv.  4  ;  I  Chr.  i.  33).  His  set- 
tlements have  not  been  identified  with  any  prob- 
ability. 

S'phor.  L  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  de- 
•oenoants  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). — 2.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

E^phes-dain'mim.  a  place  between  Socoh 
and  Axekah,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  en- 
camped before  the  afiray  in  which  Goliath  was 
killed  (I  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Under  the  shorter 
Corm  of  Pasdamiiiii  it  occurs  once  again  in  a 
similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13).     [Elah.] 

Ephe8iaii8|  the  Epistle  to  the,  was 

written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16K  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  £pistle  to 


the  Colossians  [Colo08iah8,  £p.  to],  and  dux. 
ing  that  period  (perhaps  the  eariy  part  of  a.d. 
62)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  assumed 
the  severer  character  which  seems  to  have  maiked 
its  close.  This  sublime  epistle  was  addnased 
to  the  Christian  chureh  at  the  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Ephesus,  that  chureh  which  the 
Apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq., 
oomp.  xviii.  19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long 
(Acte  XX.  31),  and  fix>m  the  dders  of  which  he 
parted  with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  afiecting 
nurewell  (Acte  xx.  18-^5).  The  contente  of  this 
epistle  easily  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  first  mainly  £ttrimd  (eh.  i.-iii.), 
the  second  hortatory  and  pradical.  With  regard 
to  the  authenticity  and  ffenuineHen  of  this  episUe, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  just 
grounds  for  doubt  The  testimonies  of  antk|uity 
are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not  pras 
the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp» 
we  can  confidently  adduce  Irenseus,  Clem.  Alex., 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  after  them  the  constant 
and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Maroion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  cfid  heretics  reftue  oc- 
casionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as 
ite  author.  In  recent  times,  however,  ite  genu- 
ineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  oalled  in 
question.  De  Wette  labors  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to -the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic 
age:  Scliwegler,  Baur,  and  others,  advance  a 
step  further,  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no 
higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  For  a  detailed  reply  to 
the  argumente  of  De  Wette  and  Banr,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  referred  to  Meyer,  Einldt,  «.  Epk. 
p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2) ;  Davidson,  IfOrod.  to  N,  T.,  ii. 
p.  352  sq. ;  and  Alford,  Prolegomaia,  p.  8.  Two 
special  points  require  a  brief  notice :  —  ( 1 . )  The 
rtaders  for  whom  this  epistle  was  designed.  In 
the  opening  paragraph  the  words  hf  'Efeoy  are 
omitted  b^  k»  ^i  ^7>  Basil,  and  possibly  Tertul- 
lian. This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  no- 
ticeable omission  of  all  greetings  to  the  members 
of  a  Chureh  with  which  the  Apostle  stood  in 
such  afiectionate  relation,  and  some  other  inter- 
nal objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formS  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  aonbte  seem  plausi- 
ble ;  but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  ovei^ 
whelming  weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all 
the  versions,  (c)  the  universal  designation  of 
this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Maroon 
stending  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was  writ- 
ten to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
mans,  {d)  the  extreme  difficultv  in  giving  any 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participK 
and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  ussge  in  the 
Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely  feel  any 
doubt  as  to  the  proprie^  of  removing  the  brack- 
ete  in  which  these  words  are  enclosed  in  the  2d 
edition  of  Tischendorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.  —  (2.)  The 
question  or  priority  in  respect  of  composition 
between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians 
is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  both 
internal  and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  BpisUe  to 
the  Colossians. 
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Sph'esilS.  an  iUnstrioas  dtr  in  the  district 
of  loQia,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  about  the  midcUe  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  oonunonlj  called  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  Ejjhesns  was 
the  ci^tal.  —  1.  Geoffmpkioal  Rdatkmt. — All 
the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkahlj  well  situated 
for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperitj,  and 
none  more  so  than  Ephesns.  In  tne  time  of 
Angostni  it  was  the  ^preat  emporium  of  all 
the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus:  its 
harbor  (named  Panormus),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cajater,  was  ehdioratelj  constructed.  St.  Paul's 
life  akme  furnishes  illustmtious  of  its  mercantile 
relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  and  Sjriaon  the  £.  As  to  the  relations 
of  Ephesns  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent»  these  also  are  prominentlj  brought  before 
us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The  "  upper  coasts  " 
(Acta  xix.  1)  through  which  he  niused,  when 
about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  tne  city,  were 
the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior.  Two 
great  ro^  at  least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led 
eastward  from  Ephesus ;  one  through  the  passes 
of  Tmolus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1|  and  thence  to 
Galatia  and  the  N.  £.,  the  other  round  the 
extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up 
the  valley  of  the  Meander  to  Iconium,  whence 
the  communication  was  direct  to  the  Euphrates 
and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem  to 
have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Mile- 
tus. By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
the  Ephenan  elders  travelled  when  summoned 
to  meet  Paul  at  the  latter  city  rActs  xx.  17, 18). 
-^2.  TtmpUcmd  Wonhip  of  Diana,  —  Conspic- 
ooos  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesns  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the 
tutelary  dirinit^  of  the  city.  This  building 
was  raised  on  mimense  suratructions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  earlier  temple,  which  had  been  begun 
before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom; 
and  another  structure,  raised  by  Uie  enthusiastic 
oo-operatiou  of  all  the  inhabitants  <^  **  Asia," 
had  taken  its  place.  The  ma^iflcence  of  this 
sanctuanr  was  a  proverb  throu^iout  the  civilized 
world.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city 
of  Ephesus  was  called  vetkofHK  (Acts  xix.  35) 
or  **  warden  "  of  Diana.  Another  consequence 
of  the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus 
was,  that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of 
portable  shrines,  which  strangers  purchased,  and 
devotees  carried  with  them  on  joume3rs  or  set 
up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufiuturers 
eagaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "coppersmith"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  one. 
The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith"  is 
explicit.  —  3.  Sim^  and  PraeHce  of  Magic. — 
Sot  unconnected  with  the  precetiing  subject 
was  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.  In  illustration  of  the  magical 
books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (Acts  xix.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St  Paul's  preaching,  it 
is  enough  here  to  refbr  to  the  'E^ffia  ypafifiara 
(mentioned  bv  Plutarch  and  others),  which 
were  reirarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced, 
•d  when  written  down  were  carried  about  a.s 
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amulets.  —  4.  Provincial  and  Mwucuxd  6'ocvm- 
ment,  —  It  is  well  known  tliat  Asia  was  a 
proconsular  province;  and  in  harmony  with 
this  fact  we  find  proconsuls  (A.  V.  "  deputies,") 
specially  mentioned  (ver.  38).  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  waa  an  assize- 
town  ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative  (ver.  38)  we 
find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  actually  being 
held  (A. V.  "the  law  is  open")  during;  the 
uproar.  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  citv,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  is  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  St 
Luke,  in  the  narrative  before  us,  speaks  of  tho 
%«(  (ver.  SO,  33,  A.y.  "  the  people  ")  and  of 
ito  customary  assemblies  (ver.  39,  A.y.  "  a  law- 
ful assembly").  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important 
municipal  officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "Town- 
Clerk'  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  influence  and  responsibUitv.  It  is 
remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  religious 
characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various 
aspects.  That  Jews  were  established  there  in 
considerable  numbers  is  known  from  Josephus 
(fl.  c),  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercan- 
tile eminence ;  but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts 
ii.  9,  vi.  9.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  wo 
find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos 
(xviii.  24)  is  an  exemplification  farther  of  the 
intercourse  between  this  place  and  Alexandria. 
The  first  seeds  of  Christian  truth  were  possibly 
sown  at  Ephesus  immediately  after  the  Great 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).  In  St  Paul's  stay  of 
more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx.  31), 
which  formed  the  .most  important  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  daring  which  he  labored, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  Uie 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have 
the  period  of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this 
shore  of  the  .^gean.  The  addresii  at  Miletus 
shows  that  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  thor- 
oughly oiganized  under  its  presbyters.  At  a 
later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  as  we 
learn  fh>m  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Amon^  St  Paul's  other  companions,  two, 
Trophimns  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of 
Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim. 
iv.  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
natives  of  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connection  we 
oueht  to  mention  Onesiphonis  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18) 
and  his  household  (iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand 
must  be  noticed  certain  specified  Ephesian 
antaeonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons  or  Sceva 
and  nis  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  HvraensBus  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 
The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  daring;  the 
last  200  years.  The  wliolc  place  is  now  utterly 
desolate,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turk- 
ish viUae:e  at  Ayasaluk,  The  ruins  are  of  vast 
extent,  both  on  Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but 
there  is  great  doubt  as  to  many  topo^aphical 
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details.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the 
position  of  the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is 
absolutely  certain. 

Ephlaly  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family 
of  Hezron  and  of  Jcrahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

Ephod.  a  sacred  vestment  originally  appro- 
priate to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  out 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the 
office  (1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ill.  4).  For  a 
description  of  the  robe  itself  see  High-Priest. 
The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  oreastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5, 
zviii.  14  ft.), 

E'phod.  Father  of  Hanniel  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E'phraim,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  The  first  indication  we  have 
of  that  ascendency  over  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh,  which  at  a  later  period  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  so  unmistakablv  possessed,  is  in  the 
blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xlviii. 
—  a  passage  on  the  a^  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt. 
Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
been  about  21  years  old.  He  was  bom  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  famine, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had 
come  to  Egypt,  17  years  before  his  death 
(Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation 
(Gen.  I.  23),  and  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  the  affirav  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21 
occurred.  To  this  eariy  period  too  must 
probably  be  referred  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe 
do  not  at  once  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  blessing 
of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19>  its  numbers  were 
40,500,  placing  it  at  the  heaa  of  the  children  of 
Rachel ;  Manasseh's  number  being  32,200,  and 
Benjamin's  35,400.  But  40  years  later,  on  the 
eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  37),  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had 
advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only 
smaller  number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies 
that  we  are  first  introduced  to  me  great  hero 
to  whom  the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent 
greatness.  Under  Joshua,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have 
uHken  a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed 
on  occasions  shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest. 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
given  in  Jos.  xvi.  1-10.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the 
north  boundary  of  Beniamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reacn  opposite  Jericho,  it  ran 
to  the  "water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Ain 
Duk  or  Ain  SuMn:  thence  bv  one  of  the 
ravines,  the  Wady  Harith  or  W.  SuweinU,  it 
ascended  through  the  wilderness — Midbca-t  the 
uncultivated  waste  hills  —  to  Mount  Bethel 
and  Luz ;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "  the  Japh- 
letite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Ge7.er — all 
with  one  exception  unknown  —  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, probably  about  Joppa.     The  general 


direction  of  this  line'  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In  Josh, 
xvi.  8  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  Nahr  elAkhdar  just  below  the 
ancient  Ciesarea.  But  it  is  very  possible  thai 
there  never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes. 
Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh's  were 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on  the 
slopes  of  the  "Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea- 
coast  south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the 
boundary — the  north  boundary — joined  that 
of  Ashcr,  which  dipped  below  Carmel  to  take 
in  an  angle  of  the  plain  of  Sharon :  N.  and 
N.  W.  of  Manasseh  lay  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
respectively.  The  temtory  thus  allotted  to  the 
"  house  of  Joseph  "  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  from  N.  to  S., 
a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties 
oiNorfoIk  and  Sufilblk  combined.  But  though 
similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  difilerent  in 
its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  thb 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  finom  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the 
slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  anotner  flat  scrip 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great 
tribe  we  are  now  considering.  This  was  the 
Har-Ephrainif  the  "  Mount  E^iraim,"  a  district 
which  seems  to  extend  as  far  south  as  Ramah 
and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  17;  2  Chr.  xiiL 
4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), — places  but  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is  limestone  — 
rounded  hills  separated  bv  valleys  of  denuda- 
tion, but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and 
below  Jerusalem ;  with  wide  plains  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  streams  of  runm'ng  water, 
and  continuous  tracts  of  vecpetation.  The 
wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that 
it  had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  Va- 
rious causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this 
evil.  1 .  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in 
the  highway  of  all  communications  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  2.  The  posi- 
tion of  Shechem,  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  Shiloh,  and  further 
of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua.  3.  There 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may 
have  been  both  a  canse  and  a  consequence  of 
these  advantages  of  position.  That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  fonn  of  noble 
remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviiL 
9-15),  usually  manifests  itself  in  jealous  com- 
plaint at  some  enten>rise  undertaken  or  ad- 
vantage eained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraiin 
in  particular  (Judg.  Ix.),  and  the  contbmal 
incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  power 
of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  In  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs, 
during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first 
stn^t!  of  the  monarchy.     But  the  reign  of 
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Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive 
to  the  people,  developeu  ooth  the  circumstances 
of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to  turn  them 
to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the  crisis, 
and  if  he  could  hare  succeeded  in  killing  Jero- 
boam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the 
disruption  might  hare  been  postponed  for 
another  century-  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son  brought 
the  mischief  to  a  head.  From  the  time  of  the 
reToIt,  in  two  senses  the  history  of  Ephraim  is 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not 
only  did  tne  tribe  bea>me  a  kinedom,  but  the 
kingdom  embraced  little  besides  tne  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. Nonh  of  Ephraim  the  country  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  really  taken  possession 
of  b^  the  Israelites.  And  in  addition  to  this 
original  defect  there  is  much  in  the  physical 
formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tnbcs 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom. 
But  on  the  other  hand  tne  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  diflerent.  ft  was  one  at  once 
of  great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  throuc^h  steep 
and  narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an 
army.  There  is  no  record  of  any  attack  on 
the  central  kingdom,  either  from  the  Jordan 
valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the  north 
side, 'from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the 
final  invasion  appears  to  have  been  made. 

E'phraixn.  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is  br 
Ephraim  "  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which 
took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam. 
ziii.  23).  ThBre  is  unfortunately  no  clew  to  its 
situation. 

S^phraim,  a  city  "  in  the  district  near  the 
wilderness  "  to  which  our  Lord  retired  with  his 
disciples  when  threatened  with  violence  by  the 
priests  (John  xi.  54).  Dr.  Robinson  conjec- 
tures that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modsr:  ^presentative  iset-Tai- 
jpbtk.  It  is  situated  4  or  5  railcs  east  of  Bethel, 
and  16  from  Jerusalem. 

X'phlBim,  Gate  of,  one  of  the  nites  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
23;  ^h.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  probably  at  or  near 
tfaepocition  of  the  present  " Damascus  gate." 

B^phraim,  the  Wood  of.  a  wood,  or 

rather  a  forest,  on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  which 
the  fiual  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  David  and  of  Absdom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 
The  su^pgestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that  the  name 
was  denred  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim  at 
the  fofds  of  Jordan  by  the  GUeadites  under 
Jephthah  (Jndg.  xii.  1, 4, 5).  Is  it  not  at  least 
•qnally  probable  that  the  forest  derived  its 
name  from  this  very  battle  1 

Sph'raimite.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
diewhere  called  "  Bphrathite  "  (Judc.  xii.  5). 

Bphra'in,  a  cin-  of  Israel,  whidi  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  Abijah  and  the  armjr  of  Ju- 
dan  captured  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19). 
It  has  been  ooiyectnred  that  this  Ephrain  or 
^ihroo  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim  by  which 
Absalom's  shcep-fiurm  of  Baal-nazor  was  situat- 


ed ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the  wil. 
demess  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for  some  timu  ; 
and  with  Ophrah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  appar- 
ently not  far  from  Bethel.  But  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  these 
points. 

Eph'ratalLy  or  Eph^rath.  1.  Second  wife 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  ilezron,  mother  of  Hur, 
and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  acconling 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
—  2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah, 
as  is  manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16, 19,  xlviii.  7. 
It  cannot  therefore  have  derived  its  name  from 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  to  infer  tliat,  on  the  contrary, 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  wa^  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  th&t  she  prob- 
ably was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district. 
Another  possible  explanation  is,  that  Ephratah 
may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some  daugh- 
ter of  Bexiiamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close 
to  Ephrath.  But  it  would  not  account  for 
Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem. — 8.  Gesenius  thinks  tluit>  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6, 
Ephratah  means  Ephraim. 

Eph^rathite.  !•  An  inhabitant  of  Bctli- 
lehcm  (Ruth  i.  2). — 2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam. 
i.  Ij  1  K.  xi.  26). 

Eph^'ron,  the  son  of  Zochar,  a  Hittite,  from 
whom  Abraham  bought  the  field  and  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29, 
30J.  13). 

Eph  rOIl|  a  very  strong  city  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Camaim  (Ashtcroth-Kamaim) 
and  Bcthshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Judas  MaccabsBus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52 ;  2  Mace, 
xii.  27).    Ap. 

Epn^ron,  Mount.  The  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephit)n  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  9).  Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills 
on  the  west  side  or  FF(u2/  Beit-Hcmiua,  oppo- 
site Lifla. 

EpiOUre'ailS,  the»  derived  their  name 
from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a  philosopher  of 
Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  at  Atliens  ri- 
valled in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and  the 
"  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria, 
and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate  at  Rome  in 
Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The  object  of  Epicu- 
rus was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical  guide 
to  happiness.  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  experi- 
ence and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  ma- 
terialism ;  and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the 
popular  philosophy  at  the  beginniAg  of  the 
Christian  era  (cr.  Diog.  L.  x.  5, 9).  When  St 
Paul  addressea  "  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts 
xvii.  18)  at  Athens,  the  philosophy  of  life  was 
practically  reduced  to  tne  teaching  of  those 
two  anta^nistic  schools. 

Epiph'anes  (IMacc.  i.  10,  x.  l).  [Anti- 
OCHC8  Epiphakes.]     Ap. 

Eplphi  (3  Maoc.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

Epistle.     It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
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article  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  or  letter  as  a 
means  of  communication.  The  use  of  written 
letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly  he  said,  a  eon- 
siderable  progress  in  the  development  of  civil- 
ized life.  In  the  early  nomadic  stara  of  so- 
ciety accordingly,  we  find  no  traces  m  any  bat 
onu  oommonications.  The  first  recorded  letter 
in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  was  that  which 
David  wrote  to  Jeab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14^,  and  this  must  obvioasly 
have  been  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.  Thle 
material  lued  for  the  impression  of  the  seal  was 
probably  the  "  clay  "  of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Writ- 
ten co'mmnnications  become  more  freqaent  in 
the  later  history.  The  kli^ff  of  Syria  sends  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5, 6).  Elnah 
the  prophet  sends  a writingto  Jehoram  |2  Chr. 
xxi.  12).  The  books  of  J£zra  and  Nenemiah 
contain  or  refer  to  many  sach  docamcnts  (Ezr. 
iv.  6,  7, 11,  y.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5). 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward 
form  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and 
Roman  customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a 
different  race,  and  so  reprodncing  the  imported 
style  with  only  partial  accural^.  They  begin 
(the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  fel- 
lows the  formula  of  salutation.  Then  the  letter 
itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the  sin- 
gular and  plural  beinj^  used  indiscriminately. 
When  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  com- 
pleted, come  the  individual  messages.  The 
conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work,  the 
Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  added, 
in  his  own  laige  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  antogpraph.  In  one  instance, 
Rom  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own  name 
adds  his  salutation.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  I 
brings  before  us  another  class  of  letters  which 
must  have  been  in  fluent  use  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  which  travel- 
lers or  teachers  were  commended  by  one  church 
to  the  good  offices  of  others. 

Er.  L  Fir3^bom  of  Jndah.  Er  "was 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord 
slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what  the  nature 
of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaanitish  birth 
on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). — 2.  Descend- 
ant of  Shclah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
— 3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

E'raily  son  of  Shuthdah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  Enm  was  the  head 
oi  the  family  of 

E^ranites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  36). 

Er'ech,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modem  designations  of 
the  site,  WarfM,  Irha^  and  Irak,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable affinity  to  the  original  name.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of 
the  Assyrian  kings. 

Eras'tOS.  1.  One  of  the  attendants  or 
beacons  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Tim- 


othy was  sent  forward  into  Kaoedonia  wUle 
the  Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acti> 
xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  Ensto> 
who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  20),  though  not  the  same 
with  Erastus  the  chambeiiain  of  Corinth  {Rom. 
xvi.  23). — 2.  Erastus  the  chamberiam,  or 
rather  the  public  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  tnditioiis  of  the 
Greek  Church,  he  was  first  treasurer  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Paneas. 

E^ri,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Eritks  (iHum.  xxvi.  16). 

Esa^ias.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  N.  T. 

E^sar-had'doiL  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kiiu[s  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xix.  37),  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneaer.  Nothing 
is  r^ly  known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  acces- 
sion (ab.  B.G.  680 ;  2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 
He  appean  by  his  monuments  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful — if  not  tkt  most  power- 
ful— of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  aU  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  consequence  of  the  disaffection 
of  Babylon,  and  its  nequent  revolts  from  for- 
mer Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  sub- 
dued the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  head- 
ed the  national  party,  introduced  the  new  policy 
of  substituting,  for  the  former  government  by 
viceroys,  a  direct  dependence  upon  the  Assyrian 
crown.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actualh'  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself'^  a  puace,  bricks  from 
which  have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his 
name.  His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen 
years,  from  B.C.  680  to  B.C.  667.  As  a  builder 
of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  particulariy  dis- 
tin^^hed.  Besides  his  pidace  at  Babylon, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  built  at 
least  three  others  in  dinercnt  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions, either  for  himself  or  his  son;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by 
his  hands  or  no  fewer  than  thir^  temples  in 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  south-west 
palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length 
of  Esar-haddon's  reign  or  the  order  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  it  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  died  about  B.C.  660,  after  oc- 
cupying the  throne  for  twenty  years. 

£i'sail«  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance 
of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name 
( Gen.  XXV.  25 ) .  This  was  not  the  only  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  infant  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of 
a  wild  and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities 
of  his  character  soon  began  to  develop  them* 
selves.  Ho  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedaxg,  a 
"  son  of  the  desert,''  who  delighted  to  roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  lifh. 
His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  afiection  not  un- 
common, loved  nis  wilful,  vagrant  boy ;  and 
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his  keen  relish  for  savory  food  beinjj  gratified 
bj  £8aa*s  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better 
for  his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event 
oornrred  which  exhibited  the  reckless  character 
of  Csan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  STasp* 
ing  natore  of  his  brother  on  the  othe.*.  xhere 
is  something  revolting  in  this  whole  transac- 
tion. Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's 
distr  !ss  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear  as 
life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  Esau  mar> 
riod  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both  Canaan- 
ites;  and  they  "were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah"  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 
The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former. 
Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again 
Boceessful,  and  secures  irrevocably  Uie  cove- 
nant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  he 
knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  Bv  a 
charar:teristic  piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah 
soooenled  botn  in  exciting  Isaac's  aneer  against 
£saa,  and  obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacoos  de- 
partare.  Wlien  Euu  heard  that  his  father  had 
comiianded  Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  thi»  daugh- 
ters of  his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  resolved  to 
Cry  whether  by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propi- 
tiatn  his  parents.  He  accordingly  married  his 
oomin  Hahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
(zxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have 
bfongfat  him  into  connection  with  the  Ishmael- 
itish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
aeon  afterwards  established  mmself  in  Mount 
Seir ;  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in 
bis  lkther*s  propnty  in  Southern  Palestine. 
He  was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  re- 
nuued  fin.'»  Padan-arxm,  and  had  then  become 
•o  rich  and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of 
his  brothers  early  offences  seem  to  have  been 
almoat  completely  eflSiced.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  brothers  again  met  until  the  death  of 
their  fiither  about  SO  yean  afterwards.  They 
vnifced  in  layinnc  Isaac's  body  in  the  cave  of 
Iklachpelah.  Of  Esau's  suliseqnent  history 
nothing  is  known  ;  for  tliat  of  his  descendants, 
•ee  Edox  and  Edomites. 

S  San,  1  £s<l.  v  29.    [Ziba.]    Ap. 

E  Bay,  Ecclus.  xlviii.  20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii.   18. 

[ISAlAfl]      Ap. 

Eadraelon.  Tliis  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  jEZKhEL.  It 
occun  in  this  exa*  t  sliape  only  twice  in  the 
A.  V.  (Jnd.  iii.  9  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is 
KaDKABLOH.  and  in  i.  8.  Esdhelom,  ivith  the 
additioa  of  "the  crcat  plaiu."  In  the  O.  T. 
the  plfun  is  called  the  Vali.et  of  Jezreel; 
by  Jotephns  "  the  great  plain  '*  Tho  name  is 
derived  from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel, 
^rhli*h  occupied  a  commanding  site,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  a  spur  of 
>foiint  Gilboa.  "The  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
loQ "  extends  across  Central  Palestine  from 
the  Meditemuiean  to  the  Jordan,  separating 
the  motmtain  lanires  of  Carroel  and  Samaria 
from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western  section  of 
it  is  property  the  plain  of  Accho,  or  *Akha, 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle.  Its 
haae  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient 
Engannim)  to  'he  fbot  of  the  hil's  below  Naza- 
reth, and  is  about  15  miles  long;  the  norUi 
aide,  fbrmed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12 


miles  lon^;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  about  18  miles.    The  apex 


apex 

on  the  west  is  a  narrow  ua^is  opening  into  the 
plain  of  *Akka,  From  tne  base  of  tliis  trian- 
gular plain  three  branches  stretch  out  c&stwnrd, 
like  iiii;;cTs  i'rum  a  hand,  divided  bv  two  bleak, 
gray  riilgi.'s — one  bearing  the  familiar  name  of 
Mount  Gilboa;  the  other  called  bv  Franks 
Little  fiennon,  but  by  natives  Jdbd  ed-Duht/. 
The  central  branch  is  tne  richest  as  well  as  tfie 
most  celebrated.  This  is  the  "  Valley  of  Jez- 
reel "  proper  —  the  battle-field  on  which  Gideon 
triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over^ 
thrown  (Judg.  vii.  I,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  and 
xxxi).  Two  things  are  worthy  of  special 
notion  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  Its  won- 
derful richness.  2.  Its  desolation.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  eastern  branches,  thero  is  not  a  single 
inhabited  village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  vild  wandering  Bedawin. 

Es'dras.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra 
the  scribe  in  1  and  2  Esdr.    Ap. 

Es'dras,  First  Book  of»  the  first  in  order 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-modern  editions 
of  the  LXX.,  our  1  «t  Esdr.  is  called  the  Jint 
book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to  tlie  canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  ind  is  called 
the  second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st 
Esdr.  means  the  canonical  book  Qf  Ezra,  and 
2d  Esdr.  means  Nehemiah,  aoconiin^  to  the 

Srimitive  Hebrew  arrangement,  mentioned  by 
erome,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up 
two  parts  of  the  one  book  of  Ezra;  and  3a 
and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we  now  call  I  and  2 
Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are  num- 
bered as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  Geneva  Bible 
first  adopted  the  classi^cataon  i:?ed  in  our  pres- 
ent Bibles.  As  regards  the  an.^uity  of^this 
book  and  the  rank  assigned  to  it  m  the  early 
!  Church,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  Jof«phus 

? notes  largely  from  it,  and  follows  its  antnority. 
t  is  ^uotra  also  b^  Clemens  Alexandriiius,  by 
C^*pnan,  Angustme,  Athanasius,  and  other 
fathers.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other 
hand  than  that  it  is  rightly  inclnd(.d  by  us 
among  the  Apocrypha.  That  it  was  never 
known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and  formed  no  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted  by  all.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it,  the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr. 
for  the  most  part  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or 
two  parts  slightly  aoridged  and  paraphrased, 
and  snowing  some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the 
use  of  a  different  Greek  version,  and  some 
various  readings.  Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to 
the  end  of  v.  6,  are  tne  original  portions  of 
the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or 
less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chap- 
ters transposed  and  quite  otherwise  arranged, 
and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah.  Hence  a  twofold 
design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible.  One  to 
introduce  and  give  Scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  about  Zerubbabel ;  the  other  to  explain 
the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in 
whi<m  however  he  has  signally  failed.  As  re- 
gards the  time  and  place  when  the  compilation 
was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which 
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Alone  afibrdB  nrach  clew.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  -writer  was  thoroaghly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
in  that  language.  He  was  well  ac(|uainted  too 
with  the  bm>ks  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr. 
iil.  1,  2  sqq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (t6. 
20,  21,  39,  41,  &c.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7).  But  that  he  did  not  live  under 
the  Persian  kines,  appears  by  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  way  in  which  ne  uses  promiscuously  the 
phrase  Meda  and  Persians,  or,  Persians  and 
Medes,  according  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating 
the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Es- 
ther.   Ap. 

Es'dras,  the  Second  Book  of  » in  the 

English  Version  of  the  ApNOciy^ha,  and  so 
called  by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1 ),  is  more  com- 
monly known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
the  lliatin  Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra. 
The  original  title,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra," 
is  far  more  appropriate.  —  1.  For  a  long  time 
this  book  of  £zra  was  known  only  by  an  old 
Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate.  A  second  Arabic  text  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregory  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  A 
third  Ethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  witn  English  and  Latin 
translations,  likewise  from  a  SkUeian  MS.  — 
2.  The  three  versions  were  adl  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contraiy,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek. — 3.  The 
common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (ch.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.),  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and 
arc  separated  irom  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in 
the  best  Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages 
are  evidently  of  Christian  origin.  Another 
.smaller  interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion in  vii.  28,  where ^lus  meus  Jesus  answers 
to  "  Mjf  Messiah"  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  to 
** Mif  Son  Messiah"  in  the  Arabic.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Ethi- 
opic and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Latin. — 4.  The  original 
Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of 
angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which  Ezra 
is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assur^  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  righteous.  The  subject  of  the 
Jirst  revdoHon  (iii.-v.  15)  is  the  unsearchable- 
ness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of  the 
last  age.  The  second  revdaiion  (v.  20.-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Prov- 
idence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  be- 
fore which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible 
climax.  The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25) 
answers  the  objections  which  arise  from  the  ap- 
parent narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined,  and  de- 
scribes the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment  After  this  follow  three 
visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a 
woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son 
(the  city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  b^n  bom 
10  her  after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty 
rears.    But  while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  '*  upon 


a  sudden  shined  exceedingly,"  and  "  the 
appeared  no  more,  but  there  was  a  city  bnilded." 
The  second  vision  (xi.,  xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of 
an  eagle  (Rome)  wluch  "came  up  from  die 
sea"  and  "  spread  her  wings  over  all  the  earth." 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "flying  wiUi  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
gathered,  till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathers  tc^ther  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and 
builded,"  to  His  people.  The  last  chapter 
(xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  of  tlie 
lA>rd  who  showed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  bush. 

—  5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary 
are  narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Liicke  places  it  in  the  time  of  CsBsar ; 
Van  der  Vlis  shortly  after  the  death  of  Csesar. 
Lawrence  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrorer  aligns 
the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian.  —  6.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed  eagle," 
which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  are 
"  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (duodecim  alae  pen- 
i^^nun),  "eight  counter-fathers"  (contrari» 
peniue),  and  "  three  heads ; "  but  though  tho 
writer  expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii- 
14,  20)  and  "  kingdoms  "  (xii.  23),  he  is,  per- 
haps intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  allusions, 
that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  vision  itself  One  point  only- 
may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle  can 
typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  But  when 
it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  historv  of  Rome, 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  Begin.  AH 
is  evidentiv  as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  an4 
will  probably  remain  so  till  some  clearer  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  his- 
tory  during  the  critical  period  100  b.c.-IOO  a.d. 

—  7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  bi^ 
left  undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought 
Th«  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  in 
E^ypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  cer- 
tainly were.  —  8.  uk  tone  and  character,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  ofiers  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Enoch.  Triumphant  anticipations 
are  overshadowed  bv  gloomy  foreboding  of  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is 
lost  in  that  of  revenge. — 9.  One  tradition 
which  the  book  contains  obtained  a  wide  recep* 
tion  in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  LaX.  Ezra, 
it  is  said,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  dictated 
to  his  scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-fbur  books,  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people* 
in  place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20- 
48).  This  strange  story  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  tradition  which  regarded  Ezra  as 
the  representative  of  the  men  of  the  "  Great 
Synagogue."  — 10.  Though  the  book  was  as- 
si^iied  to  the  **  prophet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it 
with  contempt,  and  it  is  rarely  founa  in  BiSS. 
of  the  Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  tiian 
the  Council  or  Trent.  On  the  other  hand, 
though   this  book  is  included  among  those 
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whkh  an  "  read  for  examples  of  U&  "  br  the 
English  Church,  no  nse  of  it  is  there  made  in 
poblic  wonhip. 
Es'eboXl,  Jnd.  V.  15.    [HssHBOir.]    Ap. 

Bsebri'aSy  i  Esd.  tuL  54.    [Shsubiah.] 

Ap. 

jB'^Bek,  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac 
doe  in  the  ralley  of  Gerar  (Oen.  xxtI.  20). 

fflh-ba'aly  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix. 
39.    He  is  doubtlen  the  same  person  as  Ish- 


Sahliail,  a  Horite ;  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Di8HA3f  (Gen.  xxxtL  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41 ). 

Eflh^COl,  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner ;  and  one  of  Abraham's  compan- 
ions in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  nad 
carried  off  Lot  (Gen.  xlv.  13,  24). 

EBh'col,  the  Valley,  or  the  Brook, 

of,  a  waefy  in  the  neiffhoorhood  of  Hebron, 
explored  by  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses 
finom  Kadesh-bamea.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxiii. 
9 ;  Deut  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered  that  Esh- 
col  was  the  Airthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contmdict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that 
ther  went  as  for  as  Behob.  The  name  has  been 
latelr  observed  still  attached  to  a  sprinc  of  re- 
markably fine  water  called  * Ain-EshkBui,  in  a 
rallej  which  crosses  the  rale  of  Hebron  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town. 

Sah^'eail,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  52) 

S^shelL,  A  Bemamite,  one  of  the  late  de- 
fendants of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Sfl^lLalonites,  the.  Josh.  xiii.  3.    [Ash- 

KEU>9.1 

Sah  taol.  a  town  in  the  lonr  country — the 
Shefiiak — of  Judah..  It  is  the  Prst  of  the  first 
group  of  cities  in  that  district  (Josh.  xv.  33) 
enumerated  with  2!oreah,  in  company  with 
which  it  is  commonly  mentioned.  iSorah  and 
Eshtaol  were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  41 ).  Here, 
amooe  the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson 
spent liid  bovhood,  and  hither  after  his  last  ex- 
ploit his  body  was  brought  ( Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi. 
31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  In  the  Onomcutiam  of 
BomImiis  and  Jerome,  Eshtaol  is  twice  men- 
tiooed — (1)  asAstaoI  of  Judah,  described  as 
then  existing  between  Aiotns  and  Ascalon 
nnder  the  name  of  Attko;  (2)  as  Esthaul  of 
Dan,  tea  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  In  more 
modem  times,  however,  the  name  has  vanished. 

Bsh'tauliteB,  the,  with  the  Zareathltes, 
were  among  the  fiunUies  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1 
Chr.  a  53). 

Kshtemo'a,  and  in  shorter  form  Eahte- 
moh%  a  town  of  Jndah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  50).  With  its  suburbs  Eshtemoa 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
I>avid  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period 
of  their  wanderings  ( 1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  oomp.  31 ). 
The  place  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Semu*a,  a 
village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Eshtemoa 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  descendnntB 


of  the  Eg^'ptiun  wiio  uf  a  certain  Mered  ( I  Chr. 
iv.  17). 

Esa  ton,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  11,  12). 

EbIL  son  of  Naggo  or  Naggai,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

Eso^Di,  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer- 
nes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  Perhaps  Hazor,  or  Zorah,  but 
it  is  not  certain.    Ap. 

Es'ril,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    [AzAEKBL,  or  Sha- 

KJLl.]      Ap. 

Es'rom,  Matt  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33.    [Haz- 

BOX.] 

Esse^nes.  l.  In  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  the  Etaenet  appear  to  combme  die  ascetic 
virtues  of  tl\e  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  2.  The 
name  Esaene  or  &cBan  u  itself  full  of  difficulty. 
Various  derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  open  to  objection.  It 
seems  probable  that  Essene  si^ifies  "  aeer"  or 
**  the  allent,  the  m^tterious"  3.  The  obscurity  of 
the  Essenes  as  a  distinct  body  arises  fh>m  the 
fact  that  they  represented  originally  a  tendency 
rather  than  an  organization.  As  a  sect  they 
were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after  ideal 
purity  rather  than  bv  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines. From  the  Maccabasan  age  there  was  a 
continuous  efibrt  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  at- 
tain an  absolute  stan&rd  of  holiness.  Each 
class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  practically 
impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws 
of  purity  still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  To  the 
Pharisees  thejr  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood 
with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The 
traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common 
society  are  not  wanting,  nor  confined  to  individ- 
ual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  firom  them,  but  a  later  tradition  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  congregation  there  which  de- 
voted *'  one  third  of  the  daj  to  study,  one  third 
to  prayer,  and  one  third  to  labor."  The  isolat- 
ed oommunities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type 
which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  anaJogous 
to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later 
date.  5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an 
internal  jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was 
equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene 
could  not  take  food  prepared  by  straa^rs  for 
fear  of  pollution.  All  things  were  held  m  oom^ 
mon,  without  distinction  of  property  or  house ; 
and  special  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance,  and  labor — 
especially  agriculture — were  the  marks  of  the 
outward  lifo  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and  divine 
communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration.  ^  Sla- 
very, war,  and  commerce  were  aJike  forbidden. 
6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  difler  essentially  finom  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God.  They 
observed  the  Sabbatn  with  singular  strictn^, 
turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  mvsteries 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  looked  upon  the  body 
as  a  mere  prison  of  the  soul.  7.  The  number 
of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Philo  at 
4,000.    Their  best-known  settlements  were  on 
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the  N.  W.  Bhore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  8.  In  the 
Tiilmadlc  writings  there  is,  as  hau  been  already 
said,  no  direct  mention  of  tiie  Kssenes,  but  their 
existence  is  recognized  hy  the  notice  of  pectdiar 
points  of  practice  and  teaching.  9.  The  char- 
acter of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out  of 
Palestine  Lcviticol  purity  was  impossible,  for 
the  very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
ditfercnt  in  Egypt,  and  the  tendency  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Esscnes  found  a  fresh 'development 
in  the  pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutse.  10. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its  ex- 
treme fonn  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  The  only  real  simihirity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common 
element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  howe\*er, 
the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called. 
They  mark  the  close  of  the  ola,  the  longing  for 
the  new,  but  in  this  case  without  the  promise. 
At  a  later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the 
Clementines. 

Ss'thar,  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassau, 
daughter  of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  Esther  was  a  beautiftil 
Jewish  maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been 
anioni;  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  Jehoiachin  was  taken 
captive.  She  was  an  orphan  without  father  or 
mother,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  her  cousin 
Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  household 
of  Ahasuems  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt  at "  Shu- 
shan  the  palace.  When  Vashti  was  dismissed 
from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest  vimns  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shnshan  for 
the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to  her 
fh)m  among  them,  the  cK^ice  fell  upon  Esther. 
The  king  was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race 
and  parentage ;  and  so,  on  the  representation 
of  Haman  the  A^agite  that  the  Jews  scattered 
throni^h  his  empire  were  a  pernicious  race,  he 
gave  him  tali  power  and  autnority  to  kill  them 
all,  young  ana  old,  women  and  children,  and 
take  possession  ofall  their  property.  The  means 
taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  great  calamity  from 
her  people  and  her  kindred  are  fully  related  in 
the  book  of  Esther.  History  is  wholly  silent 
both  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus  only 
happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes'  wives ; 
Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of 
diem  were  wives  at  all.  It  seems  natural  to 
conclnde  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  hi|^best  rank  of  wives,  bnt 
that  a  special  honor,  with  f.he  name  of  oueen, 
may  have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  oefore 
her,  as  the  favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife, 
whoso  offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would 
not  have  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne. 

Es'ther,  Book  of,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scrimure,  having  been  writ- 
ten late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxcrxes  Longimanns.  The  author 
is  not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to 
Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  may 
have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited  and  added 
it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  probably 
did.    The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different 


form  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  translations  there, 
from,  from  that  in  wliich  it  is  found  in  the  He* 
brew  Bible.     In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first 
speak  of  the  canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew, 
to  which  also  the  above  observations  refer;  and 
next  of  the  Greek  book  with  its  apociyphal  ad- 
ditions.   The  canonical  Esther  then  is  placed 
among  the  liagiographa  by  the  Jews,  and  m  that 
first  portion  of  Siem  which  thcv  call  "  the  five 
rolls.       It  is  sometimes  empnatically  called 
Meailtah  ("roll"),  without  other  distinction, 
and  is  read  through  by  tlie  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues at  ihe  feast  of  Purim.    It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it    It  was 
always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration 
of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Joscphus  down- 
wards.   Jerome  mentions  it  by  name,  as  do 
Augustine,  Ori^n,  and  many  others.     The 
style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  sim^e. 
It  docs  not  in  the  least  savor  of  romance,    xhe 
Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of 
the  Chronicles ;  generally  pure,  but  mixed  wiih 
some  words  of  Persian  on^^n,  and  some  of  Chal- 
daic  aflini^.    In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  tonnd  in  a  work  of  the  age  to  which  the 
book  of  Esther  professes  to  belong.    As  regards 
the  LXX.  version  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  the 
canonical  Esther  with  various  interpolations 
prefixed,  interspersed,  and  added  at  toe  dose. 
Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of  the 
Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  aoun- 
sistent  and  intelligible  stor^.    But  the  Apocir- 
phol  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English 
Bible,  are  inoomprehensible ;  the  history  of 
which  is  this :  —  When  Jerome  translated  the 
Book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.    He 
then  added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those 
several  passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating 
where  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  obelus.    Having  annexed  this  con- 
clusion, he  then  gives  the  ProaBnttirm,  which  he 
says  forms  the  banning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
beginning  with  wnat  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter 
xi. ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other  passages. 
But  in  snbseauent  editions  all  Jerome's  explan- 
atory matter  nas  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portions  have  been  printed  as  chapters 
xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a 
narrative  in  continuance  of  the  canonical  book. 
As  regards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others, 
it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.    Tobit  and 
Judith  have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehe- 
miah,  doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.    But 
in  the  very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tiscfaen- 
dorf,  and  called  C.  FridenahAvgvsUMnug,  Esther 
immediately  follows  Kehemiah,  and  pnatdes 
Tobit. 

E'tam.  L  A  village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
specified  only  in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp. 
Josh.  xix.  7). — 2.  A  place  in  Jndah,  fortified 
and  garrisoned  by  Renoboam  (2  Chr.  zi.  6). 
From  its  position  in  this  list  we  may  conclnde 
that  it  was  near  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah.  Here, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  the 
Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of  the  water  from 
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vhich  Soloinon's  gardens  and  pleasnre-groands 
were  fed,  and  Bethiehem  and  the  Temple  sap- 
plied. — 3.  A  name  occurring  in  the  jists  of 
Jadf  I's  descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably 
refer  ing  to  the  last  mentioned  place. 

£  tam«  the  Book,  a  diff  or  lofty  rock, 
into  a  cleft  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  ( Judg.  xv. 

8,  11).  This  natural  stronghold  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah ;  and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot, 
was  Lehi  or  Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hiakkore  (xv. 

9,  14,  17,  19).  The  name  Etam  was  held  by  a 
dty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  ^2  dhr. 
xi.  6),  which  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country 
loand  the  modem  Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene 
for  the  adventure  of  Samson.  In  the  abundant 
springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the  dis- 
trict round  Urtas,  the  diff  Etam,  Ramath-lehi, 
and  £n-hakkore  may  be  yet  discovered. 

E'tliam.    [Exodus,  the,  p.  261.] 

S^than.  L  Ethan  thb  Ezbahitb,  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was 
excelled  b^  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6). 
His  name  is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. — 2.  Son 
of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah ;  a  Merarite  Levite,  head 
of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David  (I  Chr. 
vi.  44;  Heb.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a  '*  singer." 
With  Heman  and  Asapn,  the  heads  of  the  other 
two  fiunilies  of  Levites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to 
•onnd  with  cymbals  (xv.  17, 19).  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  two  names  Ethan  and  Jed- 
nthan  bdonged  to  one  man,  or  are  identical, 
bat  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this.  — 3.  A 
Genhonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph 
the  ainger  (1  Chr.  vi.  42 ;  Heb.  27). 

Staanim.    [Moitths.] 

Sthba'al,  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  Jeze- 
jd  (1  K.  xvi.  31 ).  Josephus  represents  him  as 
king  of  the  Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidonians. 
We  may  thus  identify  him  with  Eithobalus, 
notieed  o^  Menander,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  Pheles,  usurped  the 
tlntme  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  The  date  of  Eth- 
baai's  reign  may  be  given  as  about  b.c.  940- 


%  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
low  country,  the  Shrfdah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  The  name  of  Ether  has 
not  yet  becni  identified  with  any  existing  re- 
inaiiia ;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Td  Athar 
in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron. 

StibJo'pia.  The  country  which  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  described  as  ".Ethiopia"  and  the 
flebtews  as^ "  Cnsh"  lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt, 
and  embiaoed,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  tne 
modem  NuUa,  Semtaar,  Kordofim,  and  norUiem 
^lyawmiri,  and  in  its  more  definite  sense  the 
kii^sdom  of  Bieroe.  The  only  direction  in 
whicfa  a  dear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (£z.  xxix.  10) :  in  other 
direetioiia  the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally 
lieacribed  as  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highkuids 
on  the  8.  The  name  "  Ethiopia  "  is  probably 
an  adaptation  of  the  native  Egyptian  name 
"  Ethaosh,"  which  bears  a  tolerably  dose  re- 
cmUaooe  to  the  Gentile  form  "^thions."  The 
^bicwB  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
~  aoqoaintanoe  with  Ethiopia  itself,  though 


the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them  through 
their  intercourse  with  Eg^t.  They  were,  how* 
ever,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Es.  xxix. 
10)  and  its  tropical  characteristics,  and  th^ 
carried  on  commerdal  interoourse  with  it.  The 
country  is  for  the  most  ^art  mountainous, 
the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  to- 
wards the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  devation  of 
about  8,000  feet  in  Abumnia.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  were  an  Hamitic  race  (Gen.  x.  6). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which 
the  sabseans  were  the  most  powerful.  The  his- 
tory of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  unfre- 
quentiy  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. Esarhaddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  both  E^pt  and 
Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of^the  conquest  of  Eevpt, 
Cambyscs  advanced  against  Meroe  and  suniued 
it ;  but  the  Persian  nue  did  not  take  anv  root 
there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies 

fenerally  extend  beyond  Northern  Ethiopia, 
hortly  before  our  Saviour's  birth  a  native  dy- 
nasty of  females,  holding  the  official  title  of 
Candace  (Plin.  vi.  35),  hdd  sway  in  Ethiopia, 
and  even  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen  noticed  in 
Acts  viii.  27. 

EthlO'piail.  Properly  "  Cushite  '*  ( Jer. 
xiii.  23) ;  used  of  Zerah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and 
Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7, 10, 12,  xxxix.  16). 

Ethio^'pian  Woman.  ThewifoofMoees 
1^  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  I .  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  some  have  supposed 
that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom  Moees 
married  after  the  death  of  Zippomh. 

Ethio'pians.  Properly '<Cush"  or  "Ethi- 
opia" in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9). 
Elsewhere  "  Cfushites,"  or  inhabitants  of  Ethi- 
opia (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11],  13  [12],  xvi. 
8,  XXI.  16 ;  Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Am.  ix.  7 ;  Zeph.  ii. 
12). 

ISth'^ma.  1  ^sd.  ix.  35 ;  apparently  a  eor- 
ruption  of  Nkbo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Esra  x. 
43.    Ap. 

Ethlian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Helah  the  wi* 
of  Ashnr  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Eth^niy  a  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  41 ; 
Heb.  26). 

SubulnSy  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

Ener'fEetes,  a  common  surname  and  title 
of  honor  in  Greek  states.  The  title  was  borne 
by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  HI.,  Euergetes 
I.,  B.C.  247-222,  and  PtoL  VU.,  Euergetes  II., 
B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticns  has  been  iden- 
tified with  each  of  these.    Ap. 

Eu'menes  H.^  king  of  Pergamns,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Attains  I.,  b.g.  197.  In  the 
war  with  Antiochns  the  Great  he  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  the  growing  repub- 
lic After  peace  was  made  (b.c.  189)  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  ley* 
alty ;  and  the  Senate  confisrred  on  him  the  prov- 
inces of  Mysia,  L^dia,  and  Ionia  (with  some 
exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  taken  plfcre 
in  B.C.  159.    Ap. 
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Eu'liataily  1  Esd.  viii.  44.     [EurATHiLir.] 
SlUli^oey  mother  of  Timotheas  (2  Tim.  i. 

BuxiUOh.  The  ori^nal  Hebrew  word  clear- 
ly implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  sig:nifying  an 
office  merely.  The  law  (Dent.  xxiu.  1 ;  comp. 
Lev.  xxiL  24)  is  repugnant  to  thus  treating  any 
Iiraelite;  and  Samuel,  when  describing  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  future  kinff  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  **  his  eunucos,"  but  does 
not  say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  "  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7, 
nossibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the 
East  thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod.  iiL  49,  vi. 
S2),  not  only  of  tender  age,  but,  it  should  seem, 
when  past  puberty.  The  "officer"  Potiphar 
(Qen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  maig.  "eunucn") 
was  an  Egvpdan,  was  married,  and  was'  the 
'*  captain  3!  the  guard ; "  and  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments  a  eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes 
armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe, 
noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as 
officiating  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  ori^- 
nation  of  the  practioe  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  East- 
em  despotism  itself.  Tne  complete  assimilation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah, 
to  die  neighboring  models  of  despotism,  i^ 
trsoeable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eu- 
nuchs (2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  IvL  3,  4;  Jcr.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii. 
7,  xli.  16,  Hi.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one 
of  two  relations,  either  militaiy  as  "  set  over  the 
men  of  war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly 
counterbalancing  inferior  courage  and  military 
vigor,  or  associated,  as  we  mostly  recognise 
them,  with  women  and  children.  We  find  the 
Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  employed  together  With  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  It  is  probable  that 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  thus  treated, 
In  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17, 18 ;  Is.  xxxix.  7 ; 
eomp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuchs,  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candaoe  (Acts  viii.  27). 

Buo'diaSf  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).    The  name  is  correctly  Edodia. 

Euphra'tes  is  probably  a  wora  of  Ar^an 
origin,  signifying  "the  good  and  abounding 
river."  It  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 
Bible  by  the  term  "  the  nver."  The  Euphrates 
is  the  laigest,  the  longest,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It 
rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  one  of  them  at  DonUi,  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Erzeronm,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  Black  Sea ;  the  othex  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-TagK  near 
the  village  of  Diuadin,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Both  oranches  flow  at  first  towards 
the  W.  or  S.W.,  passing  through  the  wildest 
mountain  districts  of  Armenia ;  they  meet  at 
KfbboR-Afaden,  nearly  in  long.  39^  E.  from 
Greenwich,  having  run  respectively  400  and 
270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed  by  their 
oombined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 


very  deep ;  it  now  flows  neariy  sonthwavd,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  still 
seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leb- 
anon, which  here  run  puaUel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  the 
river  at  last  desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in 
i^ut  lat.  36^  turns  towards  the  S.  E.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  this  direction  for  above  1,000  miles  to 
its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1,780  miles,  and  of  this 
distance  more  than  two-thirds  (1,200  mUcs)  is 
navigable  for  boats.  The  width  of  the  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 
fh>m  its  mouth — that  ts  to  say,  firom  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khabour  to  the  village  of  WeraL 
It  there  averages  400  yards.  The  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It 
occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  great  hy- 
draulic works  awaibed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
ibr  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation. 
The  Euphrates  lias  at  all  times  been  of  some 
importance  as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  be> 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  Herodotus 
speaks  of  persons,  probably  merchants,  utfing  it 
regularly  on  their  passage  firom  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Babylon.  There  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and 
that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  roost  important  jproducts.  The 
Enp&ates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  li.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  ac 
companies  the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abrap 
ham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country 
from  "  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  to 
the  river  of  Egypt,  is  promised  to  the  citoseo 
race.  During  tne  reigns  of  David  and  SulomoD 
the  dominion  of  Israel  actually  attained  to  tht 
fall  extent  both  ways  of  the  original  promise, 
the  Euphrates  forming  the  boundaiy  of  their 
empire  to  the  N.  E.,  and  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
the  S.  W.  This  wide-spread  territory  was  lost 
upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire  under  "S/^xo- 
boam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of 
Uie  Euphrates  until  the  expedition  of  Nechu 
against  the  Babvlonians  in  the  reign  of  Josiab. 
The  river  still  orin^  down  as  much  water  as 
of  old,  but  the  precious  element  is  wasted  by 
the  neglect  of  man ;  the  various  water-courses 
,  along  which  it  was  in  fonner  times  conveyed 
are  diy ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  manhes. 

EuporemiUS.  Uie  "  son  of  John,  the  sen 
of  Accos,"  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  bv 
Judas  Maccabasns,  dr.  b.c.  161  (1  Maoc  viii 
17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11).  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name,  but  it  i« 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of 
Jewish  descent.    Ap. 

Euroolydon,  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii. 
14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  which  off  the  south 
coast  of  Crete  seised  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta. 
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It  came  down  from  tlw  island,  and  therefore 
most  have  blown,  more  or  less,  from  the  north- 
ward. Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being 
like  a  typhoon  or  whirlwind.  The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale,  the  overclouded  state  of  the 
iiky,  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded 
the  Btorm  (xxviiL  2),  could  eaaUy  be  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times.  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  north- 
erly. The  context  gives  ns  ftill  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  mat  it  blew  from 
the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  qnite  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  sense  of  EifpoKv^MV  {Euroa- 
^miiOf  Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  tme  read- 
ing by  Bratley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the 
best  MSS. ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  Received  Text. 

Sa''t3rohll89  a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9), 
who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having  fallen 
asleejf  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  fell  from  the  third  story,  and,  being 
taken  np  dead,  was  miracnlously  restored  to 
iile  by  the  Apostle. 

SvangellSt.  The  constitution  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  included  an  order  or  body  of  men 
known  as  Evangelists.  The  meaning  of  the 
name,  "  The  publishers  of  glad  tidings,"  seems 
common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  "  evangelists  ' 
appear  on  the  one  hand  after  the  "apostles" 
and  "  prophets : "  on  the  other  before  tne  "  pas- 
tors "  and  *'  teachers."  This  passage  accord- 
ingly would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  stand- 
ing between  the  two  other  groups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
first,  and  as  snch  prenuing  the  way  for  the  la- 
bors of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as 
ai^lied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows 
fiom  what  has  been  said  that  the  calling  of  the 
Eraiigellst  is  the  proclamation  of  the  ^ad  tid- 
ings to  those  who  nave  not  known  them,  rather 
than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those 
who  have  believed  and  been  baptized.  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  loorfc  rather 
than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might 
not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon.  The  Apos- 
tleSy  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiT.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  tide, 
thongfa  there  were  many  Evangelists  who  were 
not  Apostles.  Theodoret  describes  the  Evan- 
gelists as  travelling  missionaries.  The  account 
;^Ten  by  EnseMus,  though  somewhat  rhetorical 
and  vagne,  g^yes  pronunence  to  the  idea  of 
itinerant  missionary  preaching.  If  the  Gospel 
was  a  written  book,  and  the  cmce  of  Uie  Evan- 
gelists was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the 
writers  of  snch  bookswere  mot  i^xh^  trb  Evan- 
gelists. In  later  lituigical  language  the  word 
was  lulled  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
day. 

fiye*  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first 
woman.  The  acoonnt  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  iL  21 ,  23.  Various  explanations  of  this 
narrative  have  been  offered.  Perhaps  that  which 
we  are  chiefly  intended  to  leam  from  it  is  the 
foundation  npon  which  the  union  between  man 
and  wifo  is  bnUt,  viz.  identity  of  nature  and  one- 
ness of  origin.  Throngh  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent. Eve  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the 


one  commandment  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her  and  Adam.  The  different  aspects 
under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a 
mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.  The 
Scripture  account  of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth 
of  Seth. 

E^viy  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of 
Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxL  8 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  21 ). 

E'vil-Mer'odaoh  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  accord- 
ing to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  reigned  but 
a  short  time,  having  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  b.g.  561,  and  being 
himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  b.c.  559. 
At  &e  end  of  this  brief  space  Evil-Merodach 
was  murdered  by  Neriglissar. 

1B;TnftTWTnntiiftn.f:iAii ,  Excommunication 
is  a  power  founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all 
religions  societies,  and  is  analo^us  to  the  pow- 
ers of  capital  punishment,  banishment,  ana  ex- 
clusion from  membership,  which  are  exereised 
by  political  and  municipal  bodies. — I.  JewiA 
Excommunication.  —  The  Jewish  system  of  ex- 
communication was  threefold.  For  a  first  of- 
fence a  delinquent  waSxSubjected  to  the  penalty 
of  Niddui.  The  twenty-four  offences  for  which 
it  was  inflicted  are  vanous,  and  range  in  hein- 
ousness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  The 
offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  and 
if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
sentence  was  pronounced.  The  term  oi  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  a  second  and  to  a  third  thirty  days 
when  necessary.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
oflender  was  stUl  contumacious,  he  was  su^ected 
to  the  second  excommunication,  termed  (fherem^ 
a  word  meaning  something  devoted  to  God 
(Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28 ;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19] ;  Num. 
X  viii.  14) .  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  tea, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction. 
Lastly  followed  Shammathd,  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been 
suppc^d  by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of 
excommunication  were  undistingnishable  from 
each  other.  The  punishment  of  excommuni- 
cation is  not  appointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 
It  is  founded  on  the  natural  right  of  self-pro- 
tection which  all  societies  ei^oy.  The  case  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiraro  (Num.  xvi.),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Mcroz  (Judg.  v.  23),  the 
commission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii. 
26,  X.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehcmiah 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmndists  as 

{>recedents  by  which  their  proceeding  are  regn- 
ated.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excom- 
munication is  brought  prominently  before  us  in 
the  case  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind  (John 
ix).  The  expressions  here  used  refer,  no  doubt, 
to  the  first  form  of  excommunication,  or  Niddui. 
In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our 
Lord  referred  specifically  to  the  three  forms 
of  Jewish  excommunication :  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  ^ou,  and  when  they  shall 
separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall  re- 
proach you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words  very 
accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
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of  niddaiy  chererHj  and  ahammdthd.  —  II.  CTurU- 
tkm  ExcanmuniaUum.  —  Excommunication,  as 
exercised  by  the  Christian  Charch,  is  not  merely 
fonnded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by  all 
societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (I  Tim.  i. 
20 ;  1  Cor.  v.  1 1 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  In  the  Epistles 
we  find  St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right 
to  exercise  discipline  over  his  converts  (comp. 
2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him 
exercising  this  authority  to  the  extent  of  cut- 
ting off  offenders  from  the  Church.  What  is 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver 
unto  Satan,"  is  doubtful.  All  agree  that  ex- 
communication is  contained  in  it,  but  whether 
it  implies  any  further  punishment,  inflicted  by 
the  extraordinary  powers  committed  specially 
to  the  Apostles,  has  been  (questioned.  Intro- 
duction into  the  Church  is,  m  St  Paul's  mind, 
a  translation  from  the  kingdom  and  power 
of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  describe  the  efiect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver 
him  unto  Satan." — Apostolic  Precept.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  claim  to  exercise  discipbne,  and  its 
actual  exercise  in  the  form  of  excommunication, 
by  the  Apostles,  we  find  Apostolic  precepts  di- 
recting that  discinline  should  be  exercised  by 
the  nuers  of  the  Cnurch,  and  that  in  some  cases 
excommunication  should  be  resorted  to  (2  Thess. 
iii.  14;  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  Gal.  v.  12  ;  I  Tim.  vi. 
3 ;  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  2  John  10 ;  3  John  10 ;  Rev.  ii. 
20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more  impor- 
tant to  our  subject  (Gal.  i.  8, 9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions, 
**  let  him  be  Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later 
stages  of  Jewish  excommunication  — the  cherem 
and  the  shammdiM.  —  Restoratton  to  Communion. 
Two  cases  of  exconmiunication  are  related  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  offender  is  specially  recounted  (2 
Cor.  ii.). —  The  Nature  m  Excommunication  is 
made  more  evident  b^  these  acts  of  St.  Paul 
than  by  any  investigation  of  Jewish  practice  or 
of  the  etymology  of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1) 
that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  tem- 
poral punishment,  except  accidentally ;  (2)  that 
It  consists  in  separation  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church ;  (3)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of 
the  suflRsrer  (I  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  protection 
of  the  sound  members  of  the  Churcn  (2  Tim. 
iii.  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who  are 
guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  V.  I) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  b^ 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at  laige  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  bv  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  V.  3 ;  tit.  iii.  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  oflender  belongs  (I  Cor.  v.  4),  in 
deference  to  his  superior  judgment  and  com- 
mand (2  Cor.  ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  minority  (t5.  6) ;  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration,  or 
for  a  period ;  (8)  that  its  duration  may  be 
abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the  penalty 
<A.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition  on 


which  restoration  to  oonununion  is  granted 
{ib.  7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  pnUidy 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  {ib.  10). 

Executioner.  The  Heb.  word  describes, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  office  of  executioner, 
and,  secondarily,  the  general  duties  of  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch.  Thus  Potiphar  was  "  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  see 
marginj.  That  the  "captain  of  the  guard'' 
himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty  of  an 
executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 34.  Nev- 
ertheless the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity- 
The  Greek  trjreKovXuTup  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard. 

Exile.    [Captivity.] 

Ex^OdUB,  the  second  book  of  Uie  Xaw  or 
Pentateuch.  —  A.  Contents.  The  book  ma^be 
divided  into  two  principal  parts :  I.  Histoncal, 
i.  l-xviii.  27 ;  and  II.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl. 
38.  The  former  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  tneir  bondage  in  Egypt;  (2.)  the 
accomplishment  of  that  deliverance.  I.  (I.) 
The  nrst  section  (i.  l-xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars: — The 
g^at  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dy- 
nasty, which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  (ch.  i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and 
flight  of  Moses  (ii.) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  die 
deliverer  of  his  people  (iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his 
return  to  Eg^t  in  consequence  (iv.  18-^1); 
his  first  ineSoctual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  wnich  only  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (t.  1-21 ) ; 
a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7) ;  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length 
accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over (vii.  8-xii.  36).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events 
from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai.  II.  The  sol- 
emn establishment  of  the  Th^eocracv  on  Mount 
Sinai.  This  book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation ;  and  the  his- 
tory has  three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we 
see  a  nation  enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ; 
lastly  a  nation  set  apajt,  and  through  the  blend- 
ing of  its  religions  and  political  life  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  —  B.  Cred&ility,  Almost 
every  historical  fact  mentioned  in  Exodus  has 
at  some  time  or  other  been  called  in  question. 
But  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation  has  hith- 
erto tended  only  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writers  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuments  oo&firm,  or 
at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  material 
statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Mimetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos  points  at  least 
to  some  early  connection  between  the  Isradites 
and  the  Egvptians,  and  is  corroboratiTe  of  the 
fact  implira  m  the  Pentateuch,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Israelitish  sojourn,  Eeypt  was  ruled  by 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Manetho  speaks,  too,  o\ 
strangers  from  the  east  who  occupied  the  east> 
em  part  of  Lower  Egypt  And  his  aooonnt 
shows  that  the  Israelites! had  become  a  nune* 
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roiu  and  formidable  people.  According  to  Kx. 
3ui.  37,  the  number  of  men,  besides  women  and 
childien,  who  left  Egypt,  was  600,000.  This 
would  giTe  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  diffi- 
coltf  ui  aooonnting  for  this  immense  increase, 
if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  prob- 
able) that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must  remem- 
ber indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
SSerpt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  thtm 
''threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  ChbonoloyI  ; 
ve  must  idso  take  into  account  the  extraorui- 
narj  frnitfnlness  of  Egypt  (concerning  which 
all  writers  are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  Still  it 
would  he  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow 
•UO  years  for  the  increase  of  the  nation  rather 
than  any  shorter  period.  Other  objections  are 
of  a  Tenr  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues  are 
physicaUy,  many  of  them,  wliat  might  be  ex- 
pected in  Esrpt,  although  in  their  intensity  and 
in  Uieir  imj^  succession  they  are  clearly  super- 
natural. The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch. 
xii.)  has  Keen  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 
This  has  also  been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  diflerence  between  the 
directiotti  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
Bat  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkAble  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
institatk4,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have 
had  iss  c«wn  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instruc- 
tions ftlioula  not  then  have  been  given  for  a 
aomewliat  difierent  observance  for  the  future. 
I pAiso  V  XR. ]  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows 
a  remar\aMe  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Many 
ocber  facts  have  been  disputed,  sudi  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the  manna, 
Sec.  Bat  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to  refer 
to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 

iTHB  Exodus;  Manna;  Thb  Ebd  Sba.]  — 
1  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are 
diacassed  under  Pbntat^uch. 

fiz'odaBy  the-  l*  Aile.  —  A  preponder- 
tfioe  of  evidence  is  in  iavx>r  of  the  year  b.c. 
1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
thtti  dole  are  neticed  under  Eotpt.  Hales 
plares  the  Exodus  B.c.  1648,  Ussher  B.C.  1491, 
and  Bunsen  b.o.  1320. — 2.  History, — The 
historv  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plaffues. 
[ Plao UBS  OF  Eo  rpT.]  In  the  night  in  wnich, 
at  midnight,  the  first-born  were  slain  (Ex.  xii. 
29),  Pliwsoh  urged  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites  (ver.  31, 32).  They  at  once  set  forth  (rom 
Barneses  (ver.  37,  J9),  apparently  during  the 
nil^ht  (ver.  42),  but  towards  morning,  on  the 
15tli  day  of  the  first  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3). 
They  inade  three  journeys,  and  encamped  by 
the  Ked  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  murade  occnrred  by  which  they 
were  savwl,  while  the  pursner  and  his  army  were 
destroyed.— > 3.  Gwgravhf.  —  The  following 
points  must  be  settlea  exactly  or  approxi- 
mofeely,  —  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  lei^th  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of 
the  first  station  (Barneses),  and  the  direction 
of  the  journey.  The  Land  of  Goshen  must 
have  boen  an  outer  eastern  province  of  Lower 
UgjfL    The  Inaeliies..  setting  out  fton  a  town 


of  Goshen,  made  two  days    Journey  towards 
the  Ked  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness, 
a  day's  journey  or  less  fh>m  the  sea.    They 
couldf  onlv  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley 
now  called  the  Wddi -t'Tutn^ldt,  for erery  other 
cultivated  or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  ftt>m 
the  Bed  Sea.    It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very 
nearly  the  length  of  each  day's  march  of  the 
Israelites.    As  they  had  with  them  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat 
they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles  dany ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell  far  short 
of  this.    The  three  journeys  would  therefore 
give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.    There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  deflection  fix>m 
a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the 
whole  distance  from  the  starting-poin  t,  Barneses, 
to  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  much  more  than 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line.    Measuring 
from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-Tum^kU,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Barneses  near  the  mound  called  in 
the  present  day  El-  'Abbdseofeh,  not  far  finom  the 
western  end  of  the  valley.     After  the  first 
day's  journey  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Sno- 
coth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6). 
This  was  probably  a  mere  resting-place  bf  car- 
avans, or  a  military  station,  or  else  a  town 
named  fix>m  one  of  the  two.    Obviously  such 
a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identification     The 
next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position  of 
which  may  w  very  nearly  fixed  in  oonsMjuence 
of  its  being  descnbed  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  "  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7). 
It  is  reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cnl- 
tivable  land  ceases,  near  the  <Seba  Bidr, oi  Seven 
Weils,  about  three  miles  finom  the  western  side 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.    After  leaving 
Etham  the  direction  of  the  route  changed.    The 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  aad  en- 
camp before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv. 
2).^  We  do  not  venture  to  attempt  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  viarrative 
with  modem  sites.    Nothing  but  the  discovery 
of  ancient  Egyptian  names,  and  thoir  positive 
appropriation  to  such  sites,  could  enable  us  to 
do  so.    The  actual  passa^  of  the  sea  forms 
the  subject  of  another  article.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  fifvim  the  west 
to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  thfiplaoe  of 
crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished.     Prof.   Lepsius   attempts  lo 
identify  Barneses  with  the  ancient  Egyptiso 
site  now  called  Aboo-Keshejfdy  about  eight  mllss 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.    [Baxbsbs.I 

ExoroiBt.  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists 
in  Acts  xix.  13  confirms  what  we  know  flt>m 
other  sources  as  to  the  common  practice  of 
exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some,  a 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  pos 
sessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our 
Lord's  admission  when  he  asb  the  Pharisees, 
"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom 
do  your  disciples  cast  them  out  1 "  (MiUt  xU. 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exor- 
cists we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing 
skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  trouhled  Sonl 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  23).    Justin  Martyr  has  an  inttr 
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eating  saggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Jew 
tfacc^dully  exorcising  a  devil,  by  employing 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  to  the  su- 
perstitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  the  profane  use  of  me  name  of  Jesns  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13-16).  The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was 
bestowed  by  Christ  while  on  earth  uiK>n  the 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  8)  and  the  seventy  aisciples 
(JLnke  x.  17-19),  and  was,  accordmg  tollis 
promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  exercised  by  believers 
after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi.  18) ;  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our 
Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the  N.  T. 
writers  never  apply  the  terms  ''exorcise"  or 
"  exorcist." 

Expiation.    [Sacrifice.] 

Ez'bai.  father  of  Naarai,  who  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

Ez1lx>n.  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 6 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  16).  —  2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vil.  7. 

Esechi^as.  1.  l  Esd.  ix.  14 ;  put  for  Ja- 
HAZiAH  in  Ezr.  z.  15. — 2.  2  Era.  vii.  40. 
[Hbzekiah.]    Ap. 

Ezeci'as,  l  Esd.  ix.  43 ;  for  Hilkiah  in 
tbeparallel  passage,  Neh.  viii.  4.    Ap. 

£Eeki'a8»  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22,  xlix.  4  :  2 
Hacc.  XV.  22;  Matt.  i.  9, 10.     [Hezekiah.j 

EzelLielf  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  BuzL  The 
Babbis  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with  Jeremiah. 
Another  tradition  makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of 
Jeremiah.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
phetic office,  who  gives  us  the  amplest  details 
of  his  personal  hutory,  Exekiel  rarely  alludes 
to  the  tacts  of  his  own  life,  and  we  have  to  com- 
plete the  imperfect  picture  by  &e  colors  of  late 
and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken  captive 
in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  aestmction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a 
memb^  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river  " 
or  stream  of  Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river 
"in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans"  that  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3).  His  call  took 
place  "  in  the  fifth  jrear  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity,"  b.o.  595  (i.  2),  "in  the  thirtieth 
year,  in  die  fourth  month."  The  latter  expres- 
sion is  very  uncertain.  It  now  seems  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new 
era  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  began  to  reign  b.c.  625.  The  use  of  this 
Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the 

Srophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  ffives  a 
ewish  chronoloey  in  ver.  2.  The  decision  of 
the  question  is  the  less  important  because  in  all 
other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Je- 
hoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20,  et  pas- 
sim). We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes 
to  his  personid  history  —  that  he  was  married, 
and  had  a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  his  place  of  exile, 
and  lost  his  wifo  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration 
amons  his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders 
aontttlted  him  on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25, 


xiv.  1,  XX.  1,  &c.).    The  last  date  he  niMntsonp 
is  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17),  so 
that    his  mission    extenaed  over  twenty-tiro 
years,  during  part  of  which  period  Daniel  was 
probably  living,  and  already  famous  (Ez.  xiv. 
14,  xxviii.  3).    He  is  said  to  have  been  mni^ 
dered  in  Babylon  bv  some  Jewish  prince  whom 
he  hod  convict^  of  idolatry,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    The  tomb,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jchoiachin,  was  shown  a 
few  days'  journey  fi^om  Ba^ad.    But,  as  Ha- 
vemick  remarks,  "by  the  side  of  the  scattered 
data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal 
life  appear  so  much  the  richer."    He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  stem  and  inflexible  enei^ 
of  will  and  character ;  and  we  also  observe  a 
devoted  adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  national  religion.    Ezekiel  is  no  cosmop- 
olite, but   displays   everywhere  the   peculiar 
tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  cuucated  under  Levit- 
ical   training.     The   priestiy  bias  is  always 
visible.    We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  uv 
sorbing  recognition  of  his  high  calling,  whkh 
enabled  him  cheerfully  to  endure  any  depriva- 
tion or  misery,  if  thereby  he  mi^ht  give  any 
warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv.,  xxiv.  15, 
16,  &c.r,  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix.  8,  xi. 
13).    His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied. 
He  has  instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbol- 
ical actions  (as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.), 
parables  (as  xvii.),  proverbs  (as  xii.  82,  xviii. 
1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.),  allc^riea  (aa  xxiii., 
xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi.,  vii.,  xx.^  ftc.). 
The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvelloui 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally 
obscure.    Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  bv 
the  Jews  among  the  **  treasures,"  those  portions 
of  Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Gen- 
esis, and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be 
read  till  the  age  of  thirty.    The  Jews  classed 
him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  — 
Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  tmt  dispute,  although  a  fow  rash 
critics  have  raised  questions  &ovX  the  last 
chapters,  even  su^estin^  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Samantan,  to  incite  tne  Jews 
to  suiier  the  co-operation  in  rebuilding  the 
Temple.    The  book  is  divided  into  two  great 
parts — of  which  tiie  destmction  of  Jerusalem 
18  the  turning-point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain 
predictions  delivered  before  that  event,  and  xxv. 
-xlviii.  after  it,  as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.    Again, 
chapters  i.-xxxii.  are  mainly  occupied  with 
correction,  denunciation,  and   reproof,  while 
the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in  consolation  and 

Sromise.  A  parenthetical  section  in  the  mid- 
le  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  agronp 
of  prophecies  against  mven  foreign  nations,  the 
septenaryanrangement  being  apparentiy  inten- 
tional. Havemick  divides  UieDook  into  nine 
sections,  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions, 
as  follows: — 1.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  H 
The  general  carrying  out  of  the  commission, 
iii.  16-vii.  HI.  The  rejection  of  the  people 
because  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi. 
IV.  The  sins  of  the  age  rebnkedf  in  detail, 
xii.-xix.  V.  Thenature  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.-xxiii.  VI.  The 
meaning  of  the  now  commencing  pnnish- 
ment,  xxiv.    VII.  God's  judgment  denonnoed 
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on  seven  heathen  nations,  xxv.-xxxii.  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destmction  of  Jemsalem, 
oonoemin^the future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii. 
— xxxix.  iX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl. 
—xlTiii.  There  arc  no  direct  quotations  from 
"Rfyktel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse there  are  many  parallels  and  obvious 
allusions  to  the  later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.). 

S^sel,  the  Stone-  A  well-known  stone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the 
scene  of  the  parting  of  David  and  Jonathan 
when  the  former  finally  fled  fi!om  the  court  (1 
Sam.  XX.  19). 

S^seniy  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1 
Chr.  iv.  29). 

E'zer.  L  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  6ath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1  Chr. 
Til.  21 ). — 2.  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  ded- 
ication of  the  wiuls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  42).-- 3.  Father  of  Hnshah  of 
the  sons  of  Hur  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

Szeri'as,  l  Esd.  viii.  l.  [Azariah,  7.]  Ap. 

Ssi'aSy  I  Esd.  Till.  2.  [Azabiah;  Azibi.] 
An. 

wmm-gA^Der,  or  Ezion-gel)er  (Num. 

xxxiii.  35 ;  Deut  li.  8 ;  I  K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48 ; 
2  Chr.  viil.  17),  the  last  station  named  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  before  they  came 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  According  to  the  la- 
test map  of  Kiejjert  it  stands  at  Ain  el-Ghud- 
Msx,  about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was 
then  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may 
have  anciently  had,  like  that  of  Sues,  a  fur- 
dier  extension. 

Ss'nitet  the.  According  to  the  statement 
of  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8,  "Adino  the  Eznite"  was 
another  name  for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tach- 
ceoonite  (I  Chr.  xi.  11 ;  A.  V.  'the  Tachmo- 
BitB  that  sate  in  the  seat'),  chief  among  the 
captains."  The  passage  is  most  probably  cor- 
ropt. 

Ss^rft.  L  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  ooarses  of  priests  which  returned  from  cap- 
tirity  with  Zembbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  2j. 
—  2.  A  man  of  Jndah.  The  name  occurs  in 
the  obscure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv.  17. — 8. 
The  fiunons  £ribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hf'^»«*»  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  Tonnger  son  Azariah  sprung  Seraiah, 
Em's  nther,  quite  a  different  person  from  Se- 
raiah the  higfahpriest  (Esr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is 
really  known  or  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four 
last  ehapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh. 
TuL  and  xii.  26.  From  these  passa^  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious  pnest  residing 
aft  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manns.  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  m» 
king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfovorable  report 
which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai, 
he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  widi  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
wHh  priests,  Levites,  sinsers,  porters,  and  Ne- 
thinim.  The  jonrney  of  Ezra  and  his  com- 
nanions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  inst 
fear  months ;  and  they  brought  up  with  tnem 
A  laige  free-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
■ilver  vessels  It  appears  that  his  great  design 
to  eiSKt  a  reltgions  reformation  among  the 


Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
observation  of  the  Ltiw  of  Moses,  from  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.     His  first  step, 
accordingly,  was  to  enforce  a  separation  finom 
their  wives  upon  all  who  had  made  headhen 
marriages,  in  which  number  were  many  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.    This 
was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months  after 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.    With  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  au- 
tobiography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  tibe 
20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Nchemiah  "  the  Tirshatha."    It 
seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effocted  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  appointed 
competent  judges  and  magistrates,  with  author- 
ity to  maintain  it,  be  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.    The  functions  he  executed 
under  Nehemiah's  government  were  purely  of 
a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  character.    But  in 
such  he  filled  the  first  place.    As  Ezra  is  not 
mentioned    after    Nehemiah's    departure   for 
Babylon  in  the  d2d  Artaxerxes,  and  as  every 
thing  foil  into  confusion  during  Nehemiah's  ab- 
sence (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  £2zra 
may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babylon  before 
that  year.    Josephns,  who  should  be  our  next 
best  authority  after  Scripturs,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.    There  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition 
that  he  was  buried  in  Persia.    The  principal 
works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews  are: — 1. 
The  institution  of  the  Ureat  Synagoguf .    2. 
The  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restor- 
ing, correcting,  and  editing  tne  whole  sacred 
volume.    3.  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee 
character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan.   4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add, 
Esther ;  and,  many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the 
books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  pro- 
phets.   5.  The  establishment  of  synagogues. 

Es'ra,  Book  of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles. Like  these  books,  it  consists  of  the  oon- 
temporarjr  historical  journals  kept  from  time  to 
time,  which  were  afterwards  strung  together, 
and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  re- 
quired, by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand,  in 
tne  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  [Chboniclbs] 
that  the  chief  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may  probably  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i. 
must  now  be  given  more  fully.  Daniel  passes 
over  in  utter  silence  the  Jirtt  year  of  Cyrus,  to 
which  pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21, 
and  proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Qy- 
rns.  But  Ezr.  i.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  ix. 
and  X.,  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the 
event  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Dan- 
iel was  so  deeply  interested.  And  not  onl^  so, 
but  the  manner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Darnel's. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf. 
Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Bfith- 
redath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3,  11), 
the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels  placed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  |^,  Tcr.  7 
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(cf.  Dan.  i.  S),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locut  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evident- 
ly wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all 
circumstances  which  in  a  marked  manner  point 
to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  £zr.  i.  As  regards 
Esr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  it  is  found  (wiw  the 
exception  of  clerical  errors)  in  the  7th  ch.  of 
Nehemiahi  where  it  belong  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  The  next  portion  extends  from  ill. 
S  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extend- 
ing from  iv.  6  to  23,  this  portion  is  the  work 
of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshaa,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  uie  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  Tmit  it  was  the  prophet 
Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we  ob- 
serve further  the  remarkable  coincidences  in 
style.  Ezr.  iv.  6-23  is  a  parenthetic  addition 
bv  a  much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most 
clearly  shows,  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  compUer  who  inserted  ch. 
ii.,  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  rei^  of  Arta- 
xerxes to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives 
under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two 
historical  facts — of  which  one  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  die  opposition  of- 
fered by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuiMingof  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Cirrus  and  Cambyscs. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginning  with  ch.  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  histoiy  after 
a  gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of 
Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  text 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  eood  condition. 
There  are  a  good  many  palpable  corruptions, 
both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partlv  m 
Hebrew,  and  piurtlv  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi. 
16.  The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii. 
12-26,  is  also  given  in  the  orifi^nal  Chaldee. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra 
being  canonical,  aldioujo^  there  is  no  quotation 
fkom  It  in  the  N.  T.  The  period  covered  by 
the  book  is  eighty  years,  from  the  first  of 
Cjmis,  B.C.  536,  to  the  bei^ning  of  the  eighth 
of  Artaxerxes,  b.o.  456. 


sons 


Es^rahitey  iha.  a  title  attached  to  two  per- 
ns—Ethan (1  K.  iv.  31 ;   Ps.  Ixxxix.  title) 


and  Hemaa  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title). 

EsYif  son  of  Chelnb,  superintendent  of 
King  David's  fium-liborers  (1  Chr.  xzvii.  26). 
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rade.  Taking  the  words  fitble  and  para- 
ble, not  in  their  strict  etymological  meaning, 
but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon  them 
by  current  nsage,  looking,  t.e.,  at  the  i&sopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  parables  of 
the  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to 
ask  (1.)  in  what  relation  thev  stand  to  each 
other,  as  instruments  of  moral  teaching;  (2.) 
what  use  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that 
form.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is  to 


be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Nean- 
der :  —  **  The  parable  is  distinguished  ftt>m  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities  or 
acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  a  lower  (e.g.  those  or  men  to  brutes); 
while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to  il- 
lustrate. The  beings  and  powers  thus  intro- 
duced always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  fig- 
ure those  of  a  higher  r&ce."  Of  the  fable,  as 
thus  distinguished  from  the  parable,  we  have 
but  two  examples  in  the  Bible,  (1.)  that  of  the 
trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed  by  Jotham 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15) ;  (2.) 
that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Ama- 
ziah  (2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  appearance  of  the  fa- 
ble thus  early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  its 
entire  absence  from  the  direct  teaching  both  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its  way, 
significant.  Taking  the  received  chronology, 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  1209  b.c. 
The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  as- 
sini  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa  b.c.  494, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  the 
eround  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latinm.  The  land  of 
Canaan  is,  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  to  con- 
clude from,  the  fatherland  of  fable.  The  ab- 
sence of  fables  from  the  teachinff  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be 
the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  in- 
animate objects  present  analogies  to  man  are 
chiefly  those  which  belong  to  ms  lower  nature, 
his  pride,  indolence,  cunning,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  fh>m  the  associations  of 
a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather 
round  it,  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the 
higher  truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual 
life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  it  fiiils  to  represent  those 
between  man  and  God.  To  do  tnat  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  Parjlblb.  The  fables  of  false 
teachers  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the  N.  T.  (1 
Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7 ;  Tit.  1. 14;  2  Pet.  i.  16),  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  character  of  fables, 
properly  so  called. 

Fair  Hayens^  a  harbor  in  the  island  of 
Cketb  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  Though  not  mentioned 
bv  classical  writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  own 
Greek  name.  La&sa  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  fact  Fair  Havens 
appeals  to  have  been  practically  its  harbor. 
These  places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to 
the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous heaaland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  N. 

FairSy  a  word  which  occnr^  only  in  Ez. 
xxvii.,  and  there  no  less  than  seven  times  (ver. 
12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  27,  33) :  in  the  last  of  these 
verses  it  is  rendered  "wares,*'  and  this  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
thronpfhout. 

Fallow-deer  (Heb.  yadimSor),    The  Heb. 
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word,  which  u  mentioued  onlj  in  Dcat.  xiv. 
5  and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  appears  to  point  to  the 
AniUooe  bubaUM,  Kitto  refers  the  name  to  the 
(A-jfsr  Uueoryx.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
Uie  yacAflwr  of  the  Heb.  Scrintures  denotes  the 
IMer-d-waA,  or  "  wild  ox,  of  Barbaiy  and 
N  Africa. 

Faillill6>  When  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scor- 
pio cannot  be  loosed,  then  it  is  that  famines 
generally  prevaU  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In 
Egypt  a  deficiency  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with 
drying  winds,  produces  the  same  results.  The 
fiunines  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to 
both  these  phenomena ;  and  we  generally  find 
that  Ecrn>t  was  resorted  to  when  scarcity 
afflicted  Palestine.  In  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever  be  do- 
pendent  on  rain ;  the  water*sheds  having  few 
lam  springs,  and  Uie  small  rivers  not  beine 
sa&ient  for  the  irrigation  of  even  the  level 
lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of  Novem- 
ber and  IV^oember  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cnit  off  in  the  parching  drought  of 
narve8t-tii&«,  when  the  country  is  almost  de- 
void of  morsturc.  Egypt,  again,  owes  oil  its 
lintility  - »a  fertility  that  gained  for  it  the  strik- 
ing comparison  to  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord  " 
—  to  its  miffht}'  river,  whose  annual  rise  in- 
undates nearly  the  whole  land,  and  renders  its 
cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  fiuiine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by 
defective  inundation,  preceded  asd  accompa- 
nied and  followed  by  prevalent  easterlv  and 
•outherlv  winds.  The  first  fiunine  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham  after  he  had 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
tenaife,  although  this  is  not  onite  proved  by  the 
hd  of  Abraham's  goine  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
oocnsion  of  the  second  famine,  m  the  days  of 
Isaftc,  this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Aoime- 
ledi  king  of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar  (Gen. 
zxri.  1  sq.).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of 
ity  until  the  great  fiimine  of  Egypt,  which 
over  all  the  %ce  of  the  eanh."     The 


fittune  of  JoMph  is  CLiscnssed  in  art.  Eotpt,  so 
for  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  ia  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
charactensdcs.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief 
laiiawof  fomines  in  Egypt :  this  instance  difl^rs 
in  the  providential  recurrence  of  seven  yea^ 
of  pkaty,  whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  pro- 
vide against  the  coming  dearth,  and  to  supply 
not  only  the  population  of  Egypt  with  com, 
boi  thoM  of  tne  surrounding  countries  (Gen. 
xlt  S3-57).  The  modem  nistory  of  Egypt 
throws  some  curious  li^ht  on  these  ancient  roc- 
ords  of  fomines ;  and  instances  of  their  recur- 
lence  may  be  cited  to  assist  ni  in  nnderstanding 
their  eonrse  and  extent.  The  most  remarka- 
ble fomine  was  that  of  the  reign  of  the  Fiti- 
mee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  biUiCh,  which  is  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven  years' 
dvration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (  a.h. 
457^64,  A.D.  1064-1071).  This  fomine  ex- 
ceeded in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then 
ravaged  the  oonntry.  Vehement  drought  and 
pestflience  eontinned  for  seven  consecutive  years, 
*o  that  they  [the  people]  ate  corpses,  ana  ani- 
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I  muls  that  died  of  tlicinsclvcs ;  the  cattle  pe^ 
lihed  ;  a  dog  wad  sold  for  5  doenais,  and  a  cat 
for  three  decnars  .  .  .  and  an  ardebb  (about 
5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenfo,  ana  then 
it  failed  altogether.  The  historian  adds,  that 
all  the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  per- 
ished, and  ^ves  numerous  instances  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
driven,  and  of  the  organized  bands  of  kidnap- 
pers who  infested  Cairo  and  caught  passengers 
in  the  streets  by  ropes  furnished  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses.  The  famine  of 
Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particulars ;  and 
that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  1,  2, 
affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years. 
In  Arabia,  fomines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Parthing.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 
—  1.  Ko&puvTfK»  qua/dram  jyiaXt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42)  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta 
(A.  V.  "mites").  The  name  quadrans  was 
originally  given  to  the  (quarter  of  the  Roman 
as,  or  piece  of  three  unciss,  therefore  also  called 
teruncius.  —  2.  uamtptou  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke 
xii.  6),  properly  a  small  as,  asKtrium,  but  in  the 
time  orour  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Lat.  as.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in 
Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that  a  single  coin 
is  intended  by  two  assaria. 

Pasts.  I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed 
by  the  law,  —  that  on  tlie  day  of  Atonc:«u:nt. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivirr,  observed  four  annual 
fosts,  m  the  fourth,  nfth,  seventh,  and  tenth 
months.  Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the 
fosts  by  the  months  in  which  they  were  ob- 
served ;  but  the  Mishna  and  8.  Jerome  give 
statements  of  certain  historical  events  which 
they  were  intended  to  commemoiato:  —  The 
fast  of  the  fourth  monUi,  — the  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiL),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzsi 
(Jer.  lii.).  The  fost  of  the  fifth  month,—- the 
retum  of  the  spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the 
temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by 
Titus ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bether.  The  fost 
of  the  seventh  montn,  —  the  complete  sack  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.).  The  fost  of  the  tenth 
month,  —  the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and  the 
other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem.  Some  other  events 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are  omitted  as  un- 
important. Of  those  here  stated  several  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fosts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  The  number  of  annual 
fasts  in  the  present  Jewish  Calendar  has  been 
multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  by  Reland.  — 11.  Public  fast«  were  oc- 
casionally proclaimed  to  express  national  hu- 
miliation, and  to  supplicate  divine  fovor.  In 
the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blow- 
mgof  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15 ;  cf.  Taanith,  i.  6). 
The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fasti :  —  Samuel  gathered  **  all  Israel 
to  Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fost  ( I  Sam.  vit.  6) ; 
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Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "thronghont  all 
Jadah  "  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3) ;  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  *^  all  Uie 
people  in  Jerusalem  ana  all  who  came  thither 
ont  of  the  cities  of  Judah/'  when  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  ( Jcr. 
xxxvi.  6-10 ;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5) ;  three  days  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second  tem- 
ple was  completed,  "  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and 
earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  road,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Nch.  ix.  1).  There  are  ref- 
erences to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i. 
14,  ii.  15 ;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  ( I  Mace.  iii.  46-47 ; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  cities  and  bodies  of 
men  observing  fasts  on  occasions  in  which  they 
were  especially  concerned.  —  III.  Private  oc- 
casional fasts  arc  recognized  in  one  passage  of 
the  law  {Num.  xxx.  13).  The  instances  given 
of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influence  of 

frief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous. — 
V.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote 
the  Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to 
the  weekly  fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18; 
Luke  V.  33,  xviii.  12;  Acts  x.  30).  These 
fasts  originated  some  time  after  the  captivity. 
They  were  observed  on  the  second  and  fiuli 
days  of  the  week,  which,  bein^  appointed  as  the 
days  for  public  fasts,  seem  to  nave  been  selected 
for  these  private  voluntaiy  fasts.  —  V.  The 
Jewish  fasts  were  observed'  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictaess.  Sometimes  there  was  en- 
tire abstinence  fh)m  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  oUier  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x. 
3).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Tnose  who  fasted  frequently 
dressed  in  sackcloth  Or  rent  their  clothes,  put 
ashes  on  their  head,  and  went  barefoot  (1  K. 
xxi.  27  ;  Nch.  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  13].  —  VI.  The 
sacrifice  of  Uie  pereonal  will,  wnich  gives  to 
fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  qfflicting  the  aoul, 

Fat.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between 
the  snet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fat 
which  was  mtermixed  with  the  lean  (Neb.  vili. 
10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts  of 
the  suet,  viz.  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
Jddneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows 
to  an  excessive  size  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat,  were 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals 
offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3, 9, 17, 
vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was 
that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  Him  ( iii.  1 6 ) .  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
feeling,  and  was  the  ordinarj^  practice  even 
of  heathen  nations.  The  bummg  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  was  particularly  specificn  in  each  kind 
of  offering. 

Fat,  ».«.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
▲.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  yekth^  in 


Joe]  ii.  24,  iii.  13,  only.  The  word  commonVf 
used  for  yehb,  indiscriminately  with  gaXky  u 
"  wine-press  "  or  "  wine-fat "  and  once  "  prcss> 
fat"  (Hag.  ii.  16) ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be 
distinct — gath  the  upper  reoeptado  or  "  press'* 
in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden,  and  ydoA  the 
"  vat,"  on  a  lower  level,  into  which  the  juice  or 
must  was  collected.  The  "wine-press"  and 
"  vats  "  appear  to  have  been  excavated  out  of 
the  native  rock  of  the  hills  on  which  the  vine- 
yards lay. 

Father.  The  position  and  authority  of 
the  father  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  expressly 
assumed  and  sanctioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  like« 
ness  of  that  of  the  Almighty  over  His  creatures. 
It  lies  of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  pa- 
triarchal government  (Gen  iii.  16;  I  Cor.  xi. 
3),  which  was  introductory  to  the  more  definite 
systems  which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but 
not  wholly,  superseded  it.  The  fathers  bless- 
ing was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injury,  on  those  on 
whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40, 
xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a 
parent  was  held  to  afibct,  in  certain  cases, 
the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27 ) .  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St 
Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogae  which 
bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  £ph.  vi. 
2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  condemned 
by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  wont  of  crimes  (Ex. 
xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  9).  It  is  to  this  well 
recognized  theory  of  parental  authority  and  su- 
premacy that  the  very  various  uses  of  the  term 
"fiither"in  Scripture  are  due.  "Fathers  "is 
used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts  vii.  2,  xxii. 
1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancestors 
(Dan.  v.  2 ;  Jcr.  xxvii.  7 ;  Matt  xxiii.  90,  32). 
Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage. 

Fathom,    f Mbasurbs.] 
Feasts.    rFssTivALs.] 

Fe'liz,  a  Koman  procurator  of  Judaea,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  fteti- 
man  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidios 
Cumanus  in  a.d.  53.  Tacitus  states  that  Felix 
and  Cumanus  were  joint  procurators :  Cuma- 
nus having  Galilee ;  and  Felix,  Samaria.  Felix 
was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  fineedman 
Pallas.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  V  profligate  manner.  His  period  of  office 
was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  St.  Paul  was 
brought  before  FeUx  in  Csesarea.  He  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  kept  there  two  years,  in 
hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him  (Acts  xxir. 
26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Porcius  Fes- 
tus  [BSsstus]  was  appointed  to  supersede  Fe- 
lix, who,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  in  Csesarea,  and  would  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocitiefi,  had  not 
his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor 
Nero  to  spare  him.  This  was  probably  in  the 
year  60  a.d.  The  wife  of  Felix  was  t)msilla, 
daughter  of  Herod  Ag^ippa  I.,  the  former  wife 
of  Azizus,  King  of  Emesa. 

Fenced  cities.  The  broad  distinction  be- 
tween a  city  and  a  villa^  in  Biblical  language 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  walls.  The  city 
had  walls ;  the  village  was  nnwalled,  or  had  only 
a  watchman's  tower,  to  which  the  villaffers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  damger.    A  threefold  aistinc 
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tkm  is  thas  obtained — I.  cities;  2.  nnwalled 
villagw;  3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (I 
Chr.  xxrii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, formins^  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Ba- 
shan,  is  saia  to  have  abounded  from  very  early 
times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were 
Irailt  by  Uzziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  re- 
pel thie'inroads  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  besides 
nnwallnl  towns  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  9 ;  Deut.  iii. 
5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  The  fortifications  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  thus  regularly  "  fenced,"  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  wuls  crowned  with  bat- 
tlementod  parapets,  having  towers  at  regular 
intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38),  on 
which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night  in  time 
of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi  9,  15 ;  Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  K. 
ix.  17).  The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were 
also  fortified  and  dosed  with  strong  doors  (Neh. 
ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance  of  the  wall 
there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (IK.  xxi.  23 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  which  was 
perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep  or  cit- 
adel for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts 
xxi.  34 ;  2  Mace,  v.  5).  But  the  fortified  places 
of  Palestine  served  only  in  a  few  instances  to 
check  eflectnally  the  progress  of  an  invading 
force,  though  many  instances  of  determined  and 
protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Sa- 
maiia  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10),  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  XXV.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times 
of  Jotuata,  Gamala,  Macluerus,  Mosada,  and 
above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whoso 
defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  con- 
(|aeror  Titus.  The  earlier  Egyptian  fortiflca- 
DOQS  consisted  usually  of  a  quadranenlar  and 
•QOKtinies  double  wall  of  sun-dried  bnck,  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  often  fifty  feet  in  height,  with 
•qnare  towers  at  int^rvaJs,  of  the  same  height 
as  the  walls,  boUi  crowned  with  a  parapet,  and 
a  roond-headed  battlement  in  shi^  like  a  shield. 
A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  entrance 
was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from  the  main 
wall,  and  sometimes  sc^her  was  made  of  70  or 
100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
annoy  the  assaflants  in  flank. 

IPerrety  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  animal  referred 
to  was  probably  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe. 
The  Babbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified 
this  animal  with  the  hedgehog. 

ftatiTals.  —  I.  The  religions  times  or- 
dained in  the  Law  fiedl  under  tlureo  heads :  —  (1.) 
Those  formally  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath;  (2^  The  historical  or  great 
festivals;  f3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement  —  (1.) 
Immodiatdv  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are— (a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  it- 
•el£  (6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of 
T^mmpets.  {e)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  {d)  The 
Year  of  Jnbilee.  —  (2.)  The  fprcat  feasts  are,  — 
(a)  The  Passover.  (M  The  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
of  Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of  the  First- 
fruits,  {e)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  In- 
gttdiering.  On  each  of  these  occasions  every 
i  Israelite  was  commanded  "  to  appear  be- 
the  Lord,"  that  is,  to  attend  in  the  court 


of  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  to  make  h\i 
o6R:ring  with  a  joyful  heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7 ; 
Neh.  viii.  9-12).  The  attendance  of  women 
was  voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up 
to  the  Passover.  On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation there  was  to  be  an  entire  suspension 
of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev. 
xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  35).  But  on.  the  in- 
tervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals  work 
might  be  carried  on.  Besides  their  religious 
purpose,  the  gi*eat  festivals  must  have  had  an 
important  bearing  on  Uic  maintenance  of  a  feel- 
ing of  national  unity.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  sabbatical  number  in  the  organization  of 
these  festivaJs  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over,  and  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a 
strong  proof -that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one 
mind.  The  agricultural  signincanc\^  of  the 
three  great  festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  hi  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evi- 
dently ordained  in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  industry  of  the  people. 
—  (3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  arti- 
cle. —  n.  After  the  captivitv,  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  (Esth.  ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedica- 
tion (1  Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Fes- 
tivals of  Wood-canying,  as  thev  were  called, 
are  mentioned  by  Josephiis  and  the  Mishna. 
The  term,  "  the  Festival  of  the  Basket,"  is  ap- 

Slied  by  Philo  to  the  ofibring  of  the  First-fruits 
escribed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  {PkUOf  vol.  v. 
p.  51,  ed.  Tauch.). 

.  Festiu,  Por'oius,  successor  of  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Jud»a  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  sent  by 
Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  vear  60 
A.D.  A  few  weeks  after  Festus  reacned  his 
province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who 
nad  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix  in  Uie  ptesence 
of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemice  his  sister 
(Acts  XXV.  11,  12).  Judssa  was  in  the  same 
disturbed  state  during  the  procuratorshlp  of 
Festus  which  had  prevailed  tnrough  thai  of  his 
predecessor.  He  died  probably  in  the  summer 
of  62  A.D.,  having  ruled  the  province  tess  than 
two  years. 

Fetters,  l.  The  Hebrew  word»  nechusk' 
taim,  expresses  the  material  of  wliich  fetters 
were  usually  made,  viz.  6nus,  and  also  that  they 
were  made  in  pairs,  the  word  beine  in  the  dusl 
number  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  3i;  2  K. 
XXV.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionally  emploved 
for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8).  2.  Uebel 
may  nerhaps  applv  to  the  link  whicn  connected 
the  fetters.  3.  ^Udam  ("fetters,"  Job  xxxvi. 
8)  is  more  usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps. 
cxlix.  8 ;  Is.  xlv.  14 ;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  rad- 
ical sense  appears  to  refer  to  the  cmUraatian  of 
the  feet  by  a  chain. 

Fever  {kaddachath,  daUdeeth,  chattkur;  Lev 
xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  22).  These  words,  from 
various  roots  signifying  heat  or  inflammation, 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various  words 
sujB^gestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  af!^tion.  The 
third  word  may  perhaps  be  erysipelas.  Fever 
constantly  accompanies  the  bloody  flux,  or  dys- 
entery  (Acts  xxviii.  8).  Fevers  of  an  inflam- 
matory character  are  mentioned  as  common  at 
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Mecca,  and  putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermit- 
tent fever  and  dysentery,  the  latter  often  fatal, 
are  ordinary  Arabian  (UBeases. 

Field.  The  Hebrew  aadA  is  applied  to  any 
caltivated  ground,  and  in  some  instances  in 
marked  opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilder- 
ness. On  tne  other  hand,  the  dodeh  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a 
Tineyard,  a  garden,  or  a  walled  town.  In  many 
passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote  from 
a  house  |6en.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxY.  27).  The  separate  plots  of  ground 
were  marked  olf  by  stones,  which  might  easilv 
be  removed  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  cf.  Job 
xxiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) :  the  absence 
of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable  to  damage 
from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire  (ver. 
6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30) :  hence  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds.  From 
the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated  land  of  any 
size  might  be  termed  a  field.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  expressions  "  fruitful  field  "  (Is. 
x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and  "plentiful 
field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jcr.  xlviii.  33),  are  not  con- 
nected with  sadehf  but  with  carmdf  meaning  a 
park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wil- 
derness or  a  forest.  Another  word,  thedemotk, 
is  translated  "  fields,"  and  connected  by  Gcse- 
nius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This 
^ives  a  more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In 
Xb.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  wit&red  grape ; 
in  Hab.  iii.  17,  biasted  com;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40, 
^e  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "fields"  inter- 
vened between  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Eidron) ;  while  in  2  E.  xxiii.  4, 
and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  bum- 
wois  appropriate. 

jPig,  f^-taree  (Heb.  tiendh),  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  m  the  O.  T.,  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  tree  Ftcus  Carioa  of  Linnseus,  and 
also  its  fruit.  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in 
Palestine  (Dent.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
fkmous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and 
they  are  still  fouiid  there.  "  To  sit  under  one's 
own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  "  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  Jews  to  denote 
peace  and  prosperity  (I  K.  iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ; 
Zech.  iii.  10).  When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fig-tree,  the  plnr.  form  He- 
nim  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also 
the  words  (a)  buxitrah  (Hos.  ix.  10),  signifying 
the  first  ripe  of  Vie  Jw-tree;  (b)  pag  {CsiXit.  ii.  13), 
the  unripe  fig,  whicn  hangs  through  the  winter ; 
(c)  dibSahy  a  cake  of  figs  comprised  into  that 
form  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  (2  K.  xx.  7). 
Fir  (Heb.  hmdi,  berith).  As  the  term  "  ce- 
dar" is  in  all  probability  applicable  to  more 
than  one  tree,  so  also  **  fir  "  in  A.  V.  represents 
more  than  one  sort  of  wood.  The  opmion  of 
Celsius  that  Berosh  exclusively  means  "  cedar  " 
is  probably  incorrect.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  by  Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one 
or  other  of  the  following  trees  :  —  1 .  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  or  Scotch  fir ;  2.  larch ;  3.  Cupressns 
scmpervirens,  or  cypress,  all  which  are  at  this 
day  found  in  the  Leoanon. 

S'ire. — I-  Religiout.     (1.)  That  which  con- 
sumed the  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  incense-ofier- 


ing,  beginning  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gea 
viii.  20),  and  continued  in  the  ever-burning  firp 
on  the  altar,  first  kindled  firom  heaven  (Lev.  vL 
9,  13,  ix.  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dc»iication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).     (2.) 
The  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  the  in- 
strument of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  ap- 
proval or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19,  &c.|. 
Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and  with 
its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  similar 
use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  die  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of 
deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not 
even  now  extinct :  e.g.  the  Sabiean  and  MagiAn 
systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connection 
with  Abraham;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the 
Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form 
of  fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  9 ;  Deut.  xvii.  3,  &c.), 
the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the 
Persians,  so  also  even  in  Egypt.    Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  die  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  b^- 
fire  from  God  (Lev,  x.  1,2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvu 
61).    ^3.)  In  uie  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  Midianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it 
wero  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).    The 
victims  slain  for  sm-ofTcrings  were  afterwards 
consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12, 
21,  vi.  30, xvi.  27  ;  Hcb.xiii.  U).  — IL  Domes- 
tic.   Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ;  John  xviii.  18).    For  this 
purpose  a  hearth  with  a  chimney  b  sometimes 
constructed,  on  which  either  lighted  wood  or 
pans  of  chaJToal  are  placed.    On  the  Sabbath, 
the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be  kindled  even  for 
cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv.  32).  —  III. 
The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season,  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.    The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any 
one  kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com 
in  a  field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; 
comp.  Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30). — IV. 
Punishment  of  deaUi  by  fire  was  awarded  by  the 
Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  mother- 
in-law,  and  of  nnchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).    In 
certain  cases  nie  bodies  of  executed  criminals 
and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

I^irepail)  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple 
service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3 ;  S  K.  xxv.  15 : 
Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  snufi^-dish  "  (Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  28 ; 
Num.  iv.  2)  and  "censer  "  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12; 
Num.  xvi.  6  ff.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to 
have  been  two  articles  so  called :  one,  like  r 
chafing-dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  pnipose 
of  burning  incense ;  another,  like  a  snufier-nisK 
to  be  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  ID 
carnr  the  snuffers  and  convey  away  the  sauS. 
Firkin.  [Weights  and  Measubss.] 
Firmament.  The  Hebrew  term  ralaa,  t» 
translated,  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive 
of  simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  root 
means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  thi 
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Iiand,  the  foot,  or  any  instmrnent.  It  is  espe- 
cially used  of  beating  out  metals  into  tnin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39).  The 
sense  otMoUdity,  therefore,  is  combined  with  the 
ideas  ofezpantion  and  temutu  in  the  term.  The 
same  idea  of  wolidUjf  runs  through  all  the  refer- 
ences to  the  raJAa,  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  solid  floor.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
29-26,  the  "  firmament "  is  the  floor  on  which 
the  Arone  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Further, 
the  office  of  the  raJda  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  demanded  strenath  and  substance.  It  was 
to  serre  as  a  division  between  the  waters  ^bove 
and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In  keeping 
with  this  view  the  raJda  was  provided  with 
"  windows  "  (Gen.  vii.  U  ;  Is.  xxiv.  18 ;  Mai. 
ill.  10)  and  "  doors  "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  23),  through 
which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might  descend.  A 
secondary  purpose  which  the  rdkia  ser\'cd  was 
to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were  fixed  as 
nails,  and  horn,  which,  consequently,  they  might 
be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  recognize 
the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  If  it  be 
obiected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  raJaa  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to 
such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes 
thin^  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are. 

Pmt-bom.  That  some  rights  of  primo- 
geniture existed  in  very  early  times  is  plain,  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  in  wmit  they  consisted.  They 
have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority  over  the  rest 
of  the  family ;  6.  priesthood ;  c.  a  double  pk)rtion 
of  the  inheritance.  Under  the  Law,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Exodus,  the  eldest  son  was  regarded  as 
devoted  to  God,  and  was  in  every  case  to  be  re- 
deemed by  an  offering  not  exceeding  5  shekels, 
within  one  month  from  birth.  If  he  died  be.fore 
the  expiration  of  30  days,  the  Jewish  doctors 
held  the  fiither  excused,  but  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii.  12-15, 
xxiL  29;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxviL  6).  This  devotion  of  the  first-bom  was 
believed  to  indicate  a  priesthood  belonging  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  fiimilies,  which,  being  set  aside 
in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was  transferred  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi. 
17),  hat  not  of  the  mother's.  Under  the  mon- 
archy, the  eldest  son  usually,  but  not  always,  as 
appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded  his 
ladier  in  the  kingdom  (I  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22).  The 
male  first-bom  of  animals  was  also  devoted  to 
God  (Ex.  xiu.  2, 12, 13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv.  19, 20). 
Unclean  animals  were  to  be  redeemed  with  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value,  or  else  put  to 
death ;  or,  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold,  and  the 
priee  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13,  27, 


•ftuitB.  1.  The  Law  ordered  in  gen* 
eral,  that  the  first  of  all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liouors, 
or,  as  it  is  twice  expressea,  the  first  of  first-fruits, 
should  be  oflered  m  God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29, 
xxiiL  19,  xxxiv.  26).  2.  On  the  morrow  after 
the  Fssscirer  sabbath,  Le,  on  the  1 6th  of  Nisan, 
a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gift  of  fimitftilness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6, 


10, 12,  ii.  12).  3.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
weeks  from  this  time,  ue,  at  Uie  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, an  oblation  was  to  be  made  of  two  loaves 
of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new  flour, 
which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  with 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
15,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  4.  The  feast  of 
ingathering,  i.e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
7tn  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39).  These  four  sorts  of  ofierings 
were  national.  Besides  them,  the  two  following 
were  of  an  individual  kind.  5.  A  cake  of  the 
first  dough  that  was  baked,  was  to  be  ofiereil  as 
a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  6.  The 
first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  bo  brought  in  a 
basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar  (Deut.  xxvi.  2-11). 
The  ofierin^,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  mto  two  classes :  a.  produce  in  gene- 
ral ;  6.  prepared  produce,  a.  Or  the  public  offer- 
ings or  first-fhiits,  the  Law  defined  no  place 
from  which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen ; 
but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  . 
by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that  the  wave-sheaf 
or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem.  The  offering  made  at  the 
feast  of  the  Pentecost  was  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest.  It  consisted 
of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephus  one  loaf) 
of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven,  which  was 
waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  No 
private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were  allowed  be- 
fore this  public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves.  The 
private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  No  of^rings 
were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Chislcu 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17).  After  pass' 
iug  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned on  the  following  dav  to  their  homes 
(Deut.  xvi.  7).  b.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for 
use  were  not  required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem. 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date- 
honey,  onions,  cucumbers  (Num.  xv.  19,  21  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but 
according  to  othen,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in 
Moab,  in  Ammonitis,  and  in  Elgypc.  The  ofler- 
ings  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  11 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4).  Nehemiah,  at  the 
Retum  ftom  Captivi^,  took  pains  to  re-organize 
the  ofierings  of  first-fruits  of^both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35.  37, 
xii.  44).  An  offering  of  flrst-fruits  is  mentioned 
as  an  acceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Elblia  (2 
K.  iv.  42). 

Fish ;  Fishing.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gren.  i.  21,  28),  as  wall 
as  in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  living  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2; 
Ex.  XX.  4;  Deut  iv.  18 ;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  acquired  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural 
history.  The  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9, 10)  pro- 
nounced unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome in  Egypt    Of  the  various  species 
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IbuDd  in  the  SeaorGalilev,  tbc  liJunu  would  be 
claimed  among  tbu  uiiulean,  while  the  tpanu 
GulUttm,  a  giMCii^B  uf  bream,  and  the  nagU, 
chub,  would  lie  deemed  "clean"  or  "good." 
In  Gen.  i.  21  (a«  uompared  wilh  vcne  SB),  the 
great  marine  .animalo  are  discinmuBhed  from 
"  every  living  creature  that  ctmku,"  a  deacrip- 
lion  applying  to  tisb,  along  with  other  repdlea, 
an  having  no  legs.  Tlie  Hebicwg  were  struck 
with  the  remarkable  Tecundity  of  fleh.    Doubt- 


lakes  and  canals,  rendered  it  one  of  the  at^le 
coinmoditiea  of  food  ( Num.  xi.  i).  Thedeatmc- 
tion  of  the  fish  waa  on  thii  account  a  most  ae- 
rioni  vUitation  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  31  ; 
1j.  xix.  8).  Among  the  Ptiiliglinei,  Dagon  waa 
repretented  by  a  figure,  half  men  and  half  Hsh 
(I  Sam.  T.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expreasly  prohibited  (Dent,  ir,  18).  In 
Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  atill  is  re- 
markably well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  ralue 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by 
the  traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of 
joshoa  enacted  that  it  should  be  open 


fixnn  the  MediterTaneau  (comp.  1 


natural  order  RaituKiaJaetit,  aodanb-ordcr  BtB^ 
hcrta,  which  grow*  in  the  S.  <^  Ennme  and  ta 
theN.  of  Afnca. 


Flag,  the  repreuntatire  in  the  A.  T.  of  the 

two  Heb.  words  ocAv  and  s^iA.   t.  Adii,  a  woid, 

according  to  Jerome,  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 

denoting  "  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such 

as  rushes  and  reods,  which  throws  in  nucabi 

places."     It  seems  probable  tlist  some  i^jeci/K 

plant  is  denoted  in  Job  viii.  11.    The  word 

occura  once  again  in  Gen.  xU.  3,  IB,  where  il 

is  said  that  the  seven  well-favorEd  line  came 

ap  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  udm.    Kovle 

and  Kitlo  are  inclined  lo  think  that  the  ofM 


[ii.3,xii.39;  Zeph.i.IO).  Nnmerooa 
to  the  art  of  Sshing  occur  in  the  Bible.  The 
most  nooal  method  of  catching  (ish  was  by  the 
use  of  the  net,  either  thecoNi'mnc:  (Ilab.  i.  lA  ; 
Ez.  xxvi.  S,  14,  xlvii.  10},  probably  resembling 
.1 1  !_  .:■ — .  ^  shown  in  Wilkinson 


(111.  SS).  0 


the  d 


«  (U.  , 


1.  15),  which  was  larger,  and  required  lliu 
use  of  a  boat ;  the  latter  was  probably  most 
iii;ed  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  tha  nnmber  of 
boats  kcptonit  was  very  considenble.  Angling 
was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  Ihc  wealthy  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not 
iiflbrd  n  net.  A  still  more  scientific  method  was 
with  the  trident  or  the  spear,  as  practised  in 
Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xll.  7)  or  the 
hippopotamus. 

Jc^tchaB  [i.e.  Vetcbeb),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb.  words  nusemOA 
iind  jbtfncA.  As  to  the  (bmicr,  see  Rte.  Ket- 
•ni-Ji  denotes  withont  doubt  the  NigtUa  latim, 
■u   IhtIuiccous  unnnal  plant  belonging  to  the 


eaarly  on  this  point  3.  Siqilk  c 
qnently  in  the  O.  T  In  connection  wiin  jxni, 
"aea,''^lodenotethe"RedSea."  The  lem 
here  appears  to  be  used  in  a  very  wide  senM 
to  denote  "we'.;ds  of  any  kind.  The  yat 
sMpA  theiefore  ia  the  "  sea  of  weed*,"  and 
peihaps,  as  Stanley  observes,  tipk  "  may  be 
applied  t«  any  aqueous  v^^etatioD." 

flBROn,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  render  two  distinct  I^brew  termi:  1. 
Ailailioh  ( S  Sam.  vi.  1 9 ;  1  Chr.  xri.  3 :  Cant.  ii. 
S;  Hoa  iii.  1).  The  real  meanine  of  this  wonl 
is  a  cabe  of  pressed  raisins.  !.  NAti  (la.  xxii. 
24  only).  NAd  is  commonly  used  for  a  bottle 
or  vetael,  originally  probably  a  skin,  but  in  later 
times  a  piece  of  pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14). 

Flax.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  fbr  tbit 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slighdj 
modifled.  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
words  are  used  for  the  articte  manniiictiired  in 
the  timad,  the  pieoe,  or  the  maifa-if)  garmaii,  we 
reduce  them  to  two,  —  Ex.  ix.  31, certain;  and 
Josh.  ii.  S,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  flax  of 
the  Egyptians  is  recorded  lo  have  been  damascd 
by  the  plague  of  hail.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manubcture  of  linen  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  but  that  originating  in  India  it 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a 
very  early  period  of  antiquity.  That  it  was 
grown  in  Palestine  even  before  the  conqneat  of 
uiatcoantr]' by  the  Israeli  tes  appears  from  Joch. 
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ii.  6.  The  Tvrioiu  processeB  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  flax  for  manafactare  into  cloth  are 
indicated:  —  I.  The  drying  process.  2.  The 
peeling  of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres. 
3.  The  hocklinc  f  Is.  xix.  9  j.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  or  tne  most  important  crops  in 
Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  Il  5, 9. 

nofty  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  vii.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20. 
Ftoaa  are  abundant  in  the  East,  and  oflbrd  the 
tnbject  of  many  proverbial  expressions. 

nesll.    [Food.] 

n^t.  The  Heb.  chaUandsh  is  rendered /ml 
in  Dent.  Tiii.  15,  xxxii.  13 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8 ;  and  Is. 
1.  7.  In  Job  xxriii.  9  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered rodb  in  the  text,  and  JUnt  in  the  margin. 
In  Efl.  iiL  9  the  English  word  " flint"  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb. 


Flood.    INoAH.] 

Floor.    [Pavbmbkt.] 

Floor.    [Bkbad.] 

Flowers.    IPalbstiitb,  Botaht  of.] 

Flute  (1  K.  i.  4,  morg.  [Pipb]),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  amongst  others  ^Don. 
ill.  5,  7,  10,  15)  OS  used  at  the  worahip  of 
the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  hod 
setup. 

Ftox,  Bloody  (Acts  xxTiii.  8),  the  same 
as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is,  thoup^h 
sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and  in- 
fections, and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 

Fly,  Flies,  l.  ZfAiib  occurs  only  in  Eccl. 
X.  1  and  in  Is.  rii.  18.  The  Heb.  name  isprob- 
a.bly  a  generic  one  for  any  insect.  The  zibiit 
from  tm  rivers  of  Egypt  tins  by  some  writers, 
OS  by  Oedmann,  been  identified  with  the  zind) 
of  which  Bruce  gives  a  description,  and  which 
is  evidently  some  species  of  TabanuM,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  of  an  injuri- 
ooB  fl^  under  the  name  of  Dthebab,  a  term  al- 
most identical  with  zibub.  2.  'Arib  {"  swarms 
of  Jlia"  "  divers  sorts  of  Jliet"  A.y.),  the  name 
of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  Giod  sent  to 
pnoish  Pharaoh ;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  As  the  'dr^  are  said  to  have  filled 
the  bouses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  common  flies  {Afuscidae)  are 
more  espedalh^  intended.  The  identification 
of  the  'irob  with  the  cockroach  is  purely  gra- 
tuitous. 

Food.  The  diet  of  Eastern  nations  has 
been  in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  com- 
pared with  our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of 
contrast  are  the  small  amount  of  ammal  food 
consumed,  the  variety  of  articles  used  as  ac- 
companiments to  bread,  the  substitution  of 
milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  we  should  deem  hetero- 
fftneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meftl.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
iar^  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by 
the  use  of  the  term  letJtem  (originally  food  of 
any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  bv 
the  expression  "  staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi. 
26 ;  Pft.  cv.  lb  ;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler 
prqMrotions  of  com  were,  however,  common ; 
sonetiines  the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a 
natarol  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by 
the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;   D^ut  xxiii.   2.5 ; 


2  K.  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  I ) ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being 
carefully  j>icked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a 
fire  (Lev.  ii.  14),  and  eaten  as  '*  parctied  com," 
in  which  form  they  were  an  ordinary  article  of 
diet,  particularly  amonff  laborers,  or  others  who 
had  not  the  means  of  (&essing  food  (Lev.  xxiii. 
14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28) :  this  practice  is  still  very 
usual  in  the  East.  Sometimes  the  groin  was 
bruised  (A.  V.  "  beaten,"  Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed 
with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  oike 
(A.  V.  "  dough ; "  Num.  xv.  20 ;  Neh.  x.  37  ; 
£z.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great  vari- 
ety of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6), 
as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  some, 
times  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine 
(A.  v.  **  vinegar ")  which  the  laborers  drank 
(Buth  ii.  14) ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into 
the  gravy,  which  was  either  served  up  sepa- 
rately for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  ( Judg.  vi. 
19),  or  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish, 
as  done  bv  the  Arabs.  Milk  and  its  prepara- 
tions hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  Eastern  diet, 
as  affording  substantial  nourishment:  some- 
times it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (Gen. 
xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
modem  Uban,  i.e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  "  butter ; " 
Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  Judg.  v.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  they  were 
generally,  dried  and  pressea  into  cakes.  Grapes 
were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  raisins. 
Fruit-cake  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  Ibod  of 
the  Arabians.  Of  vc^tables  we  have  most 
fro(|uent  notice  of  lentils  {Gea.  xxv.  34 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still 
largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in  travelling ; 
beuis  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  leeks,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a  su- 
perior qualitj^  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).  The 
modem  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables : 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are 
eaten  raw  with  bread.  The  spices  or  condi* 
ments  known  to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous. 
In  addition  to  these  classes  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the 
first  place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product 
of  the  bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  Arabia,  or  of  the  other 
natural  and  artificial  productions  included  un- 
der that  head,  especially  the  diia  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  i.«.  grape-juice  boiled  down,  which 
is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East ;  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gren.  xltii.  11, 
and  £z.  xxvii.  1 7.  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we 
might  nave  anticipated.  Eggs  are  not  often 
noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles 
of  food  (Is.  X.  14,  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12).  The 
Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome 
to  cat  much  meat,  and  expensive  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in 
modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  result. 
The  prohibition  expressed  against  consuming 
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the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  LK)yitical  law,  and  en- 
forosd  by  tbo  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  Hi.  17,  vii. 
26,  xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam  xiv.  32  ffl ; 
Ez.  xliv.  7^  15).    Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of 
eacrificea  were  also  forbidden  (Ley.  iii.  9,  10), 
as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25  ;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ff. ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).    Li  ad- 
dition to  the  above.  Christians  were  forbidden 
to  cat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which 
luid  been  offered  to  idols.    All  beasts  and  birds 
classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv. 
4  flf.)  were  also  prohibited.    Under  these  re- 
strictions the  Hoorews  were  permitted  the  free 
use  of  animal  food :  generally  speaking  they 
only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a 
religious '(Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4; 
Luke  XV.  23) :  it  was  only  in  royal  households 
that  there  was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat 
(1  K.  iv.  23;  Neh.  v.  18).    The  anunals  killed 
for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4  ; 
Am.  vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age 
(1  K-  L  9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt, 
xxii.  4) ;   kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;   Judg.  vi.  19  ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20) ;  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow- 
deer  (1  K.  iv.  23) ;  birds  of  various  kinds ;  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  without 
scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9 ;  Deut.  xiv.  9).    Lo- 
custs, of  which  certain  species  only  were  es- 
teemed clean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally 
eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare. 
Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten 
by  itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed 
in  Scripture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk 
(GoK.  xviii.  8) ;  bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19) ; 
and  with  fish  either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv. 
36 ;  John  xxi.  9)  or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv. 
42).    With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  already  mentioned  milk, 
and  the  probeible  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a 
mixture,  resembling  the  modem  sAerbef,  formed 
of  fig-cake  and  water.    It  is  almost  needless  to 
sav  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk.    In 
addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquors. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting- 
men  who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots.  But,  2.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17 
only),  and  as  the  tranflation  of  a  difiercnt  term 
from  the  above.  This  passaee  afibrds  the  first 
mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swift 
runners  in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such 
a  thing  had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1  n.  This  body  appear  to  have  been  after- 
wards kept  up,  and  to  have  been  distinct  from 
the  body-ffuard  —  the  six  hundred  and  the 
thirty— WDO  were  originated  by  David.  See 
I  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered 
"  guard  ; "  but  the  translators  were  evidently 
aware  of  its  sigriification,  for  they  have  put  the 
word  "  runners  "  in  the  margin  in  two  instances 
(1  K.  xiv.  27;  2  K.  xi.  13). 
Forehead.      The  practice  of  veiling  the 


face  in  nublic  for  women  of  the  higher  clasae^. 
especially  married  women,  in  the  East^  suffi- 
ciently stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  unveiled 
face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ; 
Jer.  iii.  3).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to 
the  term  "  hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of 
audacity  in  general  (£z.  iii.  7,  8,  9).  The  cus- 
tom among  many  Oriental  nations  both  of  col- 
oring the  mce  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  bodv  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to 
some  special  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioneil 
elsewhere.  The  "jew^s  for  the  forehead/* 
mentioned  by  Ezekicl  (xvi.  12),  and  in  maigin 
of  A.  V.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  were  in  all  probability 
nose-rings  (Is.  iii.  21). 

Forest.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms 
are  tfa  *ar,  clioresh,  and  pcurdes.    The  first  of  Uiese 
most  truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest.    The 
second  is  seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of 
less  extent:   it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15 
ff. ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
so  called.    The  third,  pardeSf  occurs  only  onoie 
in  reference  to  forest-trees  (Neh.  ii.  8).     Else- 
where the  word  describes  an  orchard  (Eccl. 
ii.  5 ;  Cant  iv.  13).     Although  Palestine  has 
never  been  in  historical  times  a  woodland  coan- 
^y>  y^^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  wa^ 
much  more  wood  formerly  than  there  is  at  pres- 
ent.     (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  dothea  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  plain  of  Jez- 
reel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  fT.).     (2.)  The  wood 
of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23,  24)  was  situated  in  the 
ravine  which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
(3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was 
somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.    (4.)  The  wood 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their 
pursmt  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25)  was 
probablv  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31 ).     (5.)  The 
''wood     (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in  the  name 
of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  21  must  have 
been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
"  forests  "  in  which  Jotham  placed  his  forts  (2 
Chr.  xxvii.  4).     (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  wa^ 
partly  covered  with  wood  (Is.  Ixv.  10).     (8.| 
The  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which 
David  concealed  himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.), 
lay  S.  E.  of  Hebron.    The  house  of  the  fore«t 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2,  x.  17,  21 ;   2  Chr.  ix. 
16,  20)  was  so  called  probably  from  being  fitted 
up  with  cedar. 
Fortiflcations.    [Fenced  Citiss.] 
Fortuna'tus  (l  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  ordiiee 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Achaicus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.    There  is  a  Fortunatns 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  same 
person. 

Fountain.  Among  the  attractive  features 
presented  by  the  Land  of  Promise  to  the  na- 
tion migrating  fVom  Egypt  by  way  of  the 
desert,  none  would  be  more  strixing  than  the 
natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground.  The 
springs  of  Palestine,  though  ^lort-lived,  are  re- 
markable for  their  abundance  and  beauty,  es- 
pecially those  which  fall  into  the  Jordan  and  iti 
lakes  tnroughout  its  whole  course.  The  spring; 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye  "  of  the 
landscape,  is  distinguished  in  all  Oriental  iaa- 
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glides  fraiB  the  artiflciall^  tank  and  endoMd 

so  pomrfnllj  ia  Ptdeatine,  haii  from  very  earl; 
tuDeagiren  Kikens  of  iu  working  in  the  warm 
apriDE*  which  are  found  neu  the  wa  of  Galilee 
ud  Lhe  Dead  Sea.  Jenualeia  appuan  to  have 
ponencd  either  more  than  ooe  perennial  iprina;, 
or  ODS  inniag  bj  more  than  one  oullcl.  £i 
Oriental  citiM  generally,  public  foaDtaiDS  arc 
ft«qnent  Trace*  of  inch  fonncaina  at  Jeru- 
aalem  nuy  periiapa  be  found  in  the  names  En- 
&ie«l  (S  SanL  TVii.  17),  the  "  Dr^n-well  " 
or  SmniaJn,  and  the  "  Gale  of  the  Fonntain  " 
(Neh.  ti.  13,  U). 

FowL  Serenl  distinct  Hetnew  »ai  Greek 
worda  ate  thoa  leodered  in  the  A.  T.  ot  the 
BiUe.  Of  tbeae  tbe  moat  common  ii  'fyh, 
which  ii  nsoally  a  collective  term  fbr  ali  kinda 
of  trirdi.  In  1  K.  iv.  33,  among  the  daily  pro- 
Tidioni  fbr  Solomon's  ti^le,  "  fatted  fowl  are 
inclnded.  In  the  S.  T.  the  word  traniialcd 
"bwla"ia  moat  freqaently  that  which  com- 
prebeoda  all  kindi  of  birdi  (including  nmni, 
I.akeziLS4|. 

FowLFinrlar.    ISfauow.i 

Fox  (Heb.  Mi  'il).  We  are  incUoed  to  think 
Uiu  the  "jackal "  ti  the  animal  more  particn- 
larir  aignifled  in  almoat  all  the  pasaagea  in  the 
O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  occnrs.  The 
■U '■£■  of  Judg.  XV.  4are  CTidently  "  jackali," 
and  not  "  fbiea,"  fbr  the  fbmtcr  animal  ia  gre- 
yarioiu,  whereaa  the  lauer  ia  aolitary  in  its  bib- 
ita.  With  respect  to  the  Jackala  and  foxes  of 
Paleatine,  there  ia  no  doubt  Ibal  the  commoo 
ja^alof  the  conotry  it  the  Canaauraa,  which 
may  be  beard  every  night  in  the  villagea. 
Uemprkh  and  Ehrwiberg  ipMk  of  a  vulpine 
aninwl,  aBder  tbe  naiiM  of  Gmu  Sfnacia,  a» 
occoiring  in  Lebanon.  Tbe  Egyptum  ValfK$ 
NSaliat,  and  donbUeaj  the  commoa  fox  of  oar 
•wu  country,  are  Paleatine  apecie*. 

n«IlkuioeilMt  a  regeuUe  reain,  brittle, 
^UBriDg,  and  of  a  Dttter  taste,  naed  for  the  pnr- 
poae  oTaacrificial  fumigation  (Ex.  xxz.  S(-36l. 
It  i>  obtained  by  inocouive  inciaiona  in  the  hark 
of  a  tree  called  the  orior  (Wu,  the  Drat  of  which 
yield*  tbe  pareat  and  whitest  kiuu ;  while  the 
produce  of  tbe  after  incision*  ia  apotted  with 
yeOow,  aod,  aa  it  become*  old,  loaea  it*  white- 
neia  altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
ftankincenae  ftam  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  ri.  301, 
and  mora  naittcularly  fh>m  Saba;  but  it  ia  re- 
markable that  at  present  tbe  Arabian  Libanum, 
orOUbanum,  ia  Ma  ver^  inferior  kiiul,  and  that 


idiaa  Atchipelani.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
lat  tbe  tfee  which  prodneea  tbe  Indian  IVank- 
oeMe  i«  the  Bnwilia  trrrtOa  of  Roxburgh,  or 


this  reptile 


Arab.  Olibannn 

ru  GSadamt.  bnt,  ai 

coodnaive  evidence. 

Vrog.    The  menti 
O.  T.  ia  donflned  to 


acribsd, 

N.  T.  tba  word  oociua  once  only  in  Ber.  xvi. 
IS.  Than  ia  no  qneatlon  a*  to  the  animal 
■eaat.     Tbe  only  known  specie*  of  &og  which 


urpassagei 
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occnra  at  prMcnt  in  Egypt  i*  tbe  A 
the  edible  Inig  of  the  cuiitJnenL 

I^ntleta,  or  Fhylactories  (Ex.  xiii. 
16;  Ueut.vt.  S,xi.  IS;  Matt,  xxiii.  B).  These 
"frontlets"  or  " phylacteries "  were  strins  of 
parchment,  on  which  were  w 
of  Scripture  (Ei. 
-   ",13-23)  in  an  1 

^y  were  then  rolled  up  in 
ca]f»tn,  which  was  attadied  to  a  stif&r  piece 
of  leather,  baring  a  thong  one  linger  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  cubits  long.     They  were  placed 
at  the  bend  of  the  left  arm.     Those  worn  on 
the  forehead  were  writ' 
ten   on  four  itripa  of 
porcbment,  and  put  i  nto 
four  little  cells  within 
a  square  case,  on  which 
tlie  letter  ^  '""  writ- 
ten.    The  aqnare  had 
two  thongs,  on  which 
Hebrew  letttre  were  in- 
scribed.    That  phylac- 

lets  i>  oertain,  and  was 
very  natnraL  Scaliser 
even  snpposea  that  phy- 
lacteries wen  dcaigned 
to  superaede  those  amu- 
lets, the  an  of  which 
,   had  been  already  learnt 


the 

~~'  Fgypl.  Tbeexjpreatioa 

"they  make  broad  their  phylacteries  (Matt, 
xxiii.  h)  rafhn  not  ao  much  to  tbe  pbylaeteiT 
itself,  which  seema  to  have  been  <^a  prescribed 
breadth,  as  to  tbe  case  in  which  tbe  parchment 
was  kept,  whkb  (be  Fbansees,  among  tbeir 
other  pretentiotu  ciutonu  (Mark  vii.  3, 4 ;  Lake 
V.  33,  in.),  made  aa  conspicnon*  a*  tbey  could. 
It  i*  said  that  tbe  Pharisee*  wore  them  always, 
whorea*  tbe  common  people  only  oaed  them  at 
prayers.  The  modem  Jewa  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon,  la 
our  Lord^  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  were 
honnd  to  wear  them.  The  Karaites  explained 
DeoL  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  &c.,  as  aj^unKinc  com- 
mand to  remember  the  law,  **  i*  certainly  the 
case  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  9,  vi.  SI,  vii. 
3;  CanL  viii.6,&c.).  It  seem*  clear  to  » that 
the  scope  of  thus  ii^nactioas  fkvoi*  lhe  Kaiaita 
interpretation.  The  Rabbi*  have  many  rah* 
about  their  use. 

Fuller.  The  trade  of  the  fhDers,  so  br  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  process  of  ftilling  or 
cleansing  cloth,  so  far  as  it  may  be  gathend 
from  the  practice  of  other  nation*,  consisted  in 
treading  or  *tamping  on  the  nrments  with  the 
feet  or  with  bat*  in  tuba  of  water,  in  which 
some  alkaline  snbstance  anawerinE  the  purpose 
of  soap  had  been  dissolved.  The  snbstance* 
used  for  this  purpose  which  an  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  natron  (Prov.  xxv.  SO;  Jer.  ii. 
a!)  and  Kiap  (Ual.  iii.  9).  Other  anbstoooea 
also  an  mentioned  as  being  employed  in  cleana- 
ing,  which,  together  with  alkali,  seem  en  idsn- 
ti^  lbs  Jewish  with  the  Roman  process,  as  nrine 


GAASH  Z 

and  clulL.  Thspruceisiiuf  whileningj^annenu 
was  purionnod  by  niljljing  iuto  lliem  dioJk  or 
earth  of  lome  kind.  Crela  Cunulia  (Cimolilc) 
WBi  probubly  the  euth  most  rrequciitlj  uecd. 
Tbe  irsde  of  the  fullers,  ag  causing  onbnsi™ 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  fur  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  liavo  been  carried  on  at  Jo- 
rnsalcm  outside  the  city, 

Fuller'B  Field,  me,  a  spot  near  JonUB- 
lem(2  K.xvi!i.  17;  Is.  vii.3,  xxxvi.  2)  so  close 
to  tbe  walla  ihat  a  person  spealung;  from  thcra 
could  be  heard  on  them  (3  K.  xviii.  17,  2G). 
One  ccsoFt  of  the  fuUcra  of  Jerusalem  would 
seem  to  have  been  below  the  citj  on  the  south- 
east side.  But  Rabahakch  and  his  "  great  host " 
must  have  come  from  the  north ;  and  tbe  Ful- 
ler's Field  was  therefore,  to  judge  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, on  the  table-land  on  the  norlbem 
lide  of  the  citj. 

FuneralB.   [Bdsiai-] 

Furlong,    [mejibuiies.] 

Furnace.  Voriona  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  tite  Bible.  (1.)  Tiuuiltr  is  so  trans- 
Iftted  in  the  A.  y.  in  Gen.  xr.  17  ;  Is.  zxxi.  9 ; 
Neb.  iii.  ll,xii.38.  Generally  the  word  applies 
to  the  baker's  oren.  (S.)  Ofu&an,  a  smelting 
OT  calcining  fiimace  (Gen.  xix.  S8 ;  Ex.  ix.  8, 
10,  xix.  IS),  especially  a  lime-kiln  (Is.  xxxiii. 
IS;  Am.  ii.  1).  {3.)  Car,  a  refining  liunBce 
(Prov.xviLS,Mvii.  21;  E».  xxii.  IB  ff.j.  (i.) 
Altiin,  a  large  famace  buQt  like  a  bnck-kiln 
(DolL  iii.  22,  23).  The  Persians  were  in  tbe 
habit  of  nsing  the  furnace  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing capital  punishment  (Dan.  U. ;  Jer.  xxix. 
U;  3  Hacc.  vu.  5;  Hos.  vii.  7).    (5.)  Tbe 


Mtttr's  I 
(S.)  The 


's  fiimace  (Ecdni.  xxrii.  S,  xxxrii 
Is.)  The  blackimith'a  fhrnace  (Ecclns.  x: 


G. 

QKbI,  son  of  Ebed,  uded  the  Shecbemite* 
in  Ibeir  rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.). 
He  doee  not  seem  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Shecbem,  nor  spedally  inteiMted  in  tbe  revoln. 
tioo,  but  rather  one  of  •  class  of  condaaieri,  who 
at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Oft'RSh.  Onlhenorthsideof'thehillor 
Gaash"  was  the  city  which  was  given  to  Joshua 
IJosh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Jadg-  ii.  9 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix. 


49,  50).    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tecot;. 

Oa'ba.  The  same  name  as  Gbbi.  It  is 
foond  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  21;  Eir,  u. 

26  ;  Kth.  vii.  30. 

Gab'ael.  1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i-  1)-  — 2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of 
"  Ilagos  in  Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  ten 
talents  of  silver  (Tob.  i.  U,  iv.  T,  30,  T.  6,  ii.. 


famQr  of  ^njamin  resident  at  Jeruaalcni 
(Nch.xi.  8). 

Gabtl^lia,  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ap- 
pellation of  a  place,  also  callod  "  Pavement," 
where  the  judgment-scat  or  bcma  was  planted, 
from  his  place  on  vrliich  Pilate  delivmxl  oai 
Lord  to  death  (John  xix.  13).  The  place  was 
outside  the  pnetorium,  for  PUalo  brought  Jesus 
forth  fiom  thence  to  it.  It  is  suggested  by 
Lighdbot  that  Gabbatlia  is  a  mere  translation 
of  "pavement."  It  is  more  probably  bom  an 
ancient  root  signifyiag  height  or  roundness. 
In  this  case  Gahbatha  designated  the  elevated 
Bema;  and  the  "pavement  was  possibly  some 
mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either  forming  the 
bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court  imme- 
diately round  it. 

Qab'defl,  i  Esd.  v.  20.    [Gaba.]   Ap. 

Qlt'brias,  accorditig  to  the  present  text  of 
the  LXX.,  tbe  brother  of  Gabael,  tbe  ciediioi 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  U),  tbongh  in  another  plme 
(Tob.  iv.  20}  be  is  described  as  his&tber.    An. 

GaTsrlel.  The  word,  which  is  not  in  itself 
distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  in 
Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  inXnke  i.  19.  26.  In 
the  ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  an;bangela. 
In  Seripture  he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  icpre- 
seotalire  of  the  angelic  nature  in  its  ministia. 
tioD  of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man. 

Qad,  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the  first.bom  of 
Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to 
Aster  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlri.  16,  18).  (a) 
The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  Gad  ii  preserved  —  like  the  others,  an  ex- 
clamadon  on  his  birth  —  is  more  than  usually 
obscure:  "And  Leah  said,  '  In  fbrtune,' and  alw 
called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  II).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  tbe  old  text 
of  the  passage.  But  in  the  marginal  cmaida- 
tion  of  ibe  Masorets  the  word  is  ^vcn,  "G«d 
comes."  (M  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  how. 
ever,  we  find  the  name  played  upon  in  a  difier- 
eat  manner :  "  Gad "  is  here  taken  as  meanine 
a  piratical  hand  or  troop  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  Ic) 
The  force  thus  lent  to  tbe  name  haa  been  by 
some  partially  transfernd  to  tbe  narrative  uf 
Gen.  XXX.,  «jr.  the  Samaritan  Venion,  Uk' 
Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  T.  —  "a  troo{^ 
(of  children)  cometb."  Of  the  childhood  and 
life  of  the  patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preserved. 


At  t 
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fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names  have  plural 
terminations,  as  if  those  of  families  ntber  than 
persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  Tbe  position  of  Gad 
during  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  U). 
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The  alliance  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pnrsuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these 
two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore, with  their  occupations  unchanged.  At 
the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representa- 
tion that  they  **  have  cattle  "  —  ''a  great  mul- 
titude of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now 
are  is  a  "  place  for  cattle."  The^  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper  share 
of  the  dimculties  of  subduing  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been  effected 
they  were  dismined  by  Joshua  "to  their  tents," 
to  their  "  wives,  their  litUe  ones,  and  their  cat- 
tle," which  thev  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
rooffhly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
theland  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  dis- 
trict—  from  the  Amon  {Wadif  Mojeb),  about 
half  wav  down  the  Dead  S^  to  Heshbon, 
nearly  due  east  of  Jerusalem  —  was  occupied 
by  Reuben,  and  at  or  about  Heshbon  the  pos- 
sessions of  Gad  commenced.  The^  embraced 
half  Gikad,  as  the  oldest  record  specially  states 
(Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  moun- 
tainous district  which  is  intersected  by  the  tor- 
rent Jabbok  —  if  the  Wadif  ZStrka  be  the  Jab- 
bok  —  indnding,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east 
the  furthest  landmark  given  is  "Aroer,  that 
faces  Rabbah,"  the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii. 
25).  West  was  the  Jordan  (27).  Si\ch  was 
the  territoiy  allotted  to  the  Giedites,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  themselves 
b^ond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  v.  11, 16)  show 
them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established  over 
the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan 
as  &r  as  Salcah,  and  veiy  far  both  to  the  north 
and  the  east  of  the  border  given  them  ori^- 
nailv,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed  still 
farther  northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr. 
V.  23).  Tlie  character  of  the  tribe  is  through- 
out strongly  marked  —  fierce  and  warlike  — 
"strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the 
batde,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
their  feces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon 
the  mountains  for  swiftness."  The  history  of 
Jephthah  develops  elements  of  a  difierent  na- 
ture and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness 
.leoeannr  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers 
of  the  desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces 
of  A  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chival- 
resqne.  If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  gen- 
eroaity  and  the  delicacy  of  BarziUai  (2  Sam. 
xix.  3S-39L  we  obtain  a  very  high  idm  of  the 
tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Kor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies 
of  Oad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  GU- 
e-jd,"  was  one  of  Hhsbbl.  But  while  exhibiting 
these  high  personal  qualities,  Gad  appears  to 
hare  been  wanting  in  the  powers  nec^sary  to 
enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  oonfedoacy  of  the  nation.  The  territory 
ckf  Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long 
and  fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were 


fought  out ;  and,  as  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in  con- 
sequence (2  K.  XX.  33).  Gad  was  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tielath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  26),  and 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

Gkuly  "  the  seer,"  or  "  the  king's  seer,"  ue. 
David's  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1 1 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a  "  prophet " 
who  appears  to  have  joined  David  when  m  the 
hold  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  re-appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  punishment  innicted  for  the 
numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19  ; 
1  Chr.  XXI.  9-19).  He  wrote  a  book  of  the 
Acts  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  as- 
sisted in  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  "house  of  God"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
25). 

GkuL  mroperly  **  the  Gad,"  with  the  arti- 
cle. In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  11,  the  clause 
"that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop"  has  in 
the  margin  instead  of  the  last  word  the  proper 
name  "Gad,"  which  evidently  denotes  some 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though 
it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it.  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever 
outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported 
by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right 
in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, which  was  regarded  by  the  astrolasers  of 
the  East  as  the  star  of  greater  good  rortune. 
Movers  is  in  &vor  of  the  planet  Venus.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a  ban- 
queting table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
tne  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethio- 
pians (Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  fbast  made 
oy  the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is 
debcribed  in  the  Apocryphal  mstory  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  A 
trace  of  the  worsnip  of  Gad  remains  in  the 
proper  name  Baal  Grad. 

GadlteSy  the.  The  descendants  of  Gad 
and  members  of  his  tribe. 

Gad^aray  a  strong  city  situated  near  the 
River  Hieromax,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scvthopolis  and  Tiberias,  and  sixteen 
Roman  miles  distant  finom  each  of  those  places. 
Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  Persea.  A  laigo 
district  was  attached  to  it.  Gadara  itself  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  "  country  of  the  Gadarenes" 
rMark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26, 37).  Of  the  site  of 
Gadara,  thus  so  dearly  defined,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated  hill  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias,  lie 
the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Ka$. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  first  histori- 
cal notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture,  lUong  with 
Pella  and  other  cities,  bv  Antiochus  the  Great, 
in  the  rear  b.c.  218.  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subse* 
quently  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the 
Ureat.  Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest 
interest  from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
miracle  in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii. 
28-34  ;  Mark  v.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  strike 
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;iigly  illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  countiy. 
Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most 
interesting  remains  of'Cradara  are  its  tombs, 
which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  city.  Gadara  was  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Jews;  all  its  inhabitants  massacred;  and 
the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding  Tillages, 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Ckkd'^diy  son  of  Susi;  the  Manassite  spy 
sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num.  xm. 
11). 

Gad^'diely  a  Zebulonite,  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

Gki^'di,  father  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xy.  14, 

17). 

Qsnctsaxif  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Galiar.  The  Bene-Gahar  were  among  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabd  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh. 
yii.  49). 

Gtal'UB.  [John,  Sscokd  and  Thibd  Epis- 
tles OF.] 

Gal'aad  (l  Maoc.  v.  9,  55  ;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5 ; 
and  THE  CouNTRT  OF  Galaad,  1  Mace.  y.  17, 
20,  25,  27,  36,  45,  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  Gilead.    Ap. 

GkklaL  1.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). — 2.  Another  Levite 
nf  the  family  of  Elkanah  (l  Chr.  ix.  16).  —3. 
A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jcanthnn  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

Gkda'tia.  Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia  ^' 
of  the  East.  The  Galatians  were  in  their  ori- 
gin a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders 
moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  anp^red  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  when 
Kicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  being  then  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war,  invited  them  across  to  help 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  Galatia  ap- 
pears as  a  dependent  kingdom ;  at  die  beginning 
of  the  Empire,  as  a  province  (a.d.  26).  The 
Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughl  v  dc- 
icribed  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
west,  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Paxphtlia 
nnd  CiLiciA  on  the  south,  and  Bitrtnia  and 
Poirrus  on  the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  f^ 
ouently  changing.  At  one  time  there  is  no 
Qoubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  Uierefore  those  towns  of  Anti- 
och,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are 
conspicuous  in  Uie  narrative  of  St  Paul's 
travels.  But  the  characteristic  part  of  Galatia 
lay  northward  from  those  districts.  These 
Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient 
character,  and  something  of  their  ancient  Ian- 
gua^.  Theprevailing  s))eech,  however,  of  the 
district  was  Greek.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epis- 
tle in  Greek.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  de- 
termine in  what  sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always 
in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
tl^e  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  district  are 
mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  most  probable  that  Galatia  is 
aaed  by  St  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term. 


and  not  for  the  Roman  province  of  that  nantL 
We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  adro 
cated  by  Biitt^r,  that  the  Galatia  of  the  Epistle 
is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between  V^rc 
and  Coloss«,  t.e.  the  extreme  southern  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province. 

Gkdatians,  The  Epistle  to  the*  wai^ 

written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phiygia  (Act* 
xviii.  23),  and  probably  in  the  earlv  portion  of 
his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesns,  which 
terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58 
The  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teacho^, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition, 
had  endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this 
province  into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v. 
2,  11, 12,  vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openlv  sought  to 
depreciate  the  apostolic  claims  ot  St.  Paul 
(comp.  i.  1, 11).  The  scope  and  contents  of 
the  Epistle  are  thus — (I)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.) 
and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.) ;  and  (2)  hortatory  and 
practical  (v.,  vi.) ;  the  positions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  former  portion  being  used  with 
great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  ^k- 
ineneas  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  no  writer 
of  any  credit  or  respectability  has  expressed 
any  doubts.  The  testimony  of  the  early  church 
is  most  decided  and  unanimous.  Besides  ex- 
press references  to  the  Epistle  we  have  one  or 
two  direct  citations  fbnna  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  several  apparent 
allusions.  Two  historical  questions  require  a 
brief  notice :  ^  1 .  The  mmifter  ofvisitB  made  by 
St.  Paul  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  previous  to 
his  writing  the  Epistle.  These  seem  certainir 
to  have  been  two.  The  Apostle  founded  die 
churches  of  Galatia  in  the  visit  recorded  Actt 
xvi.  6,  during  his  second  missionary  jouraer, 
about  A.i>.  51,  and  revisited  them  at  the  period 
and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  23, 
when  he  went  through  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia.  On  this  occasion  it  woald  seem 
probable  that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
Deginning  to  work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia. 
2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  the  place  fh)m  whidi  the 
Epistle  was  written.  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
and  more  recently  Lightfoot,  nige  the  proba- 
bility of  its  having  b^  written  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  They 
would  therefore  assign  Corinth  as  the  place 
where  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  three 
months  that  the  Apostle  staid  there  (Acts  xx. 
2, 3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  as 
the  exact  perioa.  But  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  assign  a  later  period  than  the  commence- 
ment of  we  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesos  (4.D. 
54). 

Ghllbanum.  one  of  the  perfumes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense  (Ex. 
XXX.  34).  The  galbannm  of  commerce  is 
brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant  It  is 
a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  fbund  in  yellowish  teai^ 
like  drops.  But,  though  galbannm  itself  i( 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  Sprengel  is  in  £ivor 
of  the  Ferula  fendagOf  L.,  which  grows  in  North 
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Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Bfinor.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Bubon 
gaibamtm  of  LinnasuSy  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Opoidia  Galbani/era  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
PharmacopGeia  as  that  which  yields  the  galba- 
nnm.    But  the  question  remains  undecided. 

Qal'eed,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  which  be  and  Laban  made  on  Mount 
Gilnd  in  witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered 
into  between  them  (Gen.  zxxi.  47, 48;  comp. 
23,25). 

Qal^gala^  the  ordinary  equivalent  in  the 
LXX.  ror  GilgaL  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  named 
only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and  may  there  denote 
either  the  npper  Gilgal  near  Bethel,  or  the 
lower  one  near  Jericho 

Qal'lleo.  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman 
ige  was  applied  to  a  laige  province,  seems  to 
have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little  "  cir- 
cuit"  of  coantry  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
SobmoB  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment 
for  his  work  in  conveying  timber  ih>m  Lebanon 
lo  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K.  ix.  1 1 ).  They 
wen  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  stran- 
gen,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  dis- 
trict the  name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiies"  (Is. 
ix.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  in- 
oeased  in  nninber,  and  became  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants ;  ex- 
tending themselves  also  over  the  surrounding 
oonntiy,  they  save  to  their  new  territories  the 
old  name,  untuat  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  laigest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  Mac- 
eabaan  period  Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jews 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace  V.  20-23).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  all  Palestine  was  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces, Judssa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix. 
31 ;  Luke  xvii.  1 1 ;  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  ui.  3).  The 
latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
die  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
liaachar,  2ebalnn,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  b^  the  territory  of 
Ptolemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
iouthem  border  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmel 
and  of  the  hilb  of  Samana  to  Mount  Gilboa, 
Md  then  descended  the  valley  of  Jezreel  by 
Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  River  Jordan, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
tnd  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Galilee  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  "  Lower  "  and  "  Upper."  Lower 
Galilee  included  the  great  PUin  of  Esdraelon 
with  its  ofihoots,  which  ran  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  hiU-conntiy  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to 
the  ibot  of  the  mountain-ranee.  It  extended 
as  fiu*  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modern  Je/dn^ 
on  the  extreme  southern  ude  of  the  plain,  and 
ioclttded  the  whole  region  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest 
•nd  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The 
chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias, 
Tarichsea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  Sepphoris.    Tlie  towns  most  cele- 


brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26 ;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1).  Upper 
Galilee  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range  ly- 
ing between  the  Upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  * 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Safod  ranse  firom  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Sea  of  Giuilee  to  the  Plain  of  Akka.  To  this 
region  the  name  ''  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  is 
given  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt  iv. 
15).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee.  Galilee 
was  the  scene  of  the  ^^reater  part  of  our  Lord's 
private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  He  entered 
on  His  great  work.  He  made  Capernaum  His 
home  (Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiict  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken 
up  with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  prov- 
ince, while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judsea.  The  nature  of  our 
Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and  products 
of  the  country.  The  apostles  were  all  either 
Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i.  11). 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learh- 
ing,  and  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated 
Rabbins. 

Qalilee,  Sea  of.    [GaimssARBTH.] 

Gallf  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  nUfrirah,  or  mgrdr&k,  and 
rdek,  1.  Mirirah  or  mir&rak  denotes  etymolo- 
gically  **  that  which  is  bitter ; "  see  Job  xiii.  26, 
"  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile  "  or  "  gall " 
from  its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25) ; 
it  is  also  used  of  the  "  poison "  of  serpents 
(Job  XX.  14),  which  the  ancients  erroneously 
belivcd  was  their  gall.  2.  R6eh,  generally  trans- 
lated "  nill  **  bv  die  A.  V.,  is  in  Hos.  x'  4  ren- 
dered "  nemlock : "  in  Deut  xxxii.  33,  and  Job 
XX.  16,  rdsh  denotes  the  "  poison  "  or  "  venom  " 
of  serpents.  From  Dent.  xxix.  18,  and  Lam. 
iii.  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and 
perhaps  poisonous  plant.  Other  writers  have 
supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii.  32),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant  must 
be  intended.  Gesenius  understands  "  poppies." 
The  capsules  of  the  Pamwetooece  may  well  give 
the  name  of  rSeh  {"  head  ")  io  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads.  The  va- 
rious species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly 
in  corn-fields,  and  the  Juice  is  extremely  bitter. 
A  steeped  solution  of  popp^  heads  may  be 
"  the  water  of  gall "  of  Jer.  viii.  14.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  oflfering  our  Lord, 
just  before  his  crucifixion,  "vineear  minglecl 
with  gall,"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
34),  and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require 
some  consideration.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual 
way,"  as  Hengstenbeig  remarks,  "desigrnates 
the  drink  theolo^cally :  always  keeping  His  eye 
on  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he  speaks  of 
gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  his  way, 
looks  rather  at  the  outward  quality  of  the  drink." 
"  Gall "  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
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Mnse  than  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of 
the  draught.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  con- 
current opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators that  the  **  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  can- 
not readily  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had 
the  soldlc^rs  intended  a  mitigation  of  suffering, 
they  would  doubtless  have  offered  a  draught 
drugged  with  some  substance  having  narcotic 
properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  proba- 
oly  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans. 

.GhEkllery,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticoes  or  verandas,  which  are  not  un- 
common in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Hebrew  words  so  trans- 
lated have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  (1 .) 
In  Cant.  1.17  the  word  rdchU  means  "  panel- 
line,"  or  "fretted  work."  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6, 
raadt  is  applied  to  the  hair,  the  regularly  ar- 
ranged, flowing  locks  being  compared  by  the 
poet  to  the  channels  of  running  water  seen  in 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine.  (3.)  In  Ez. 
xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word  attik  seems  to  mean  a 
pillar  used  for  the  support  of  a  floor. 

Qalley.    [Ship.] 

(JaI'mn  ( = "  heaps,"  or  ])088ib1y  "  spring"), 
a  plac-e  which  is  twice  mentioned  m  the  Bible : 
—  ( 1 . )  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal,  David's  wife,  was  given  —  "  Phalti  the 
son  of  Laisfa,  who  was  from  Gallim  "  ( 1  Sam. 
XXV.  44).  There  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of 
the  place.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30).  It  was  perhaps  a  short 
distance  N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Gal- 
lim has  not  been  met  with  in  v»odem  times. 

G^al^O.  Junius  AnnsBus  Gaiiio,  the  Roman 
proconsul  of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at 
Uorinth,  A.D.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca, 
but  not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer) ;  but  there 
is  apparently  no  authority  for  this.  Jerome,  in 
the  Uhronicle  of  Eusebius,  says  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  year  65  a.d. 

GkdlOWS.      [PUNISHMBWT.] 

Gkim'ael,  )  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Daniel,  3.] 

Qaxnaliely  son  of  Pedahzur;  prince  or 
captain  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  tne  census 
at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at 
starting  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
(x.  23). 

Gumsliely  a  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly  advice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  fT.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3  that  he  was  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  the  veiT  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi 
Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel : 
he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Cali^la,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported 
to  have  diecf  eighteen  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Gkkmes.  With  rcgani  to  juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  lew.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children 
were  without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their 
age.    The  only  recorded  sports,  however,  are 


keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5),  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  ftmends  (Matt 
xi.  16).  With  regard  to  manly  games,  they 
were  not  much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews': 
the  natural  earnestness  of  their  character  and 
the  influence  of  the  climate  alike  indisposed 
them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amusement 
of  the  men  appears  to  have  consisted  in  conver- 
sation and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17;  Prov.  xxvi.  19). 
A  military  exercise  seems  to  be  noticed  in 
2  Sam.  ii.^  14.  In  Jerome's  day,  the  usual  sport 
consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a  trial  of  strength, 
as  also  practised  in  Egypt.  Dice  are  men  tioned 
bv  the  Talmudists,  probably  introduced  from 
Egjfpt.  Public  games  were  altogether  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions :  the  great 
religious  festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement and  the  feelings  of  national  union 
which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece  so  popu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  persua- 
sion that  such  gatherings  should  be  exclusively 
connected  with  religious  duties.  Accordingly 
the  erection  oi  2i  gymnasium  by  Jason  was  looked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i.  14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  1 2-1 4 ) .  The  entire  absence  of  ver- 
bal  or  historical  reference  to  this  subject  in  the 
Gospels  shows  how  little  it  entered  into  the  life 
of  tne  Jews.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadtnm. 
AtEphesus  an  annual  contest  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana.    It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  was 

S resent  when  these  games  were  proceeding.  A 
irect  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took 
place  on  such  occasions  is  made  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from 
the  Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have 
been  present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth. 
These  contests  (2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12/ 
were  divided  into  two  classes, — the  pancratiuni. 
consisting  of  boxing  and  wrestiing;  and  the 
pentathlon^  consisting  of  leaping,  running  quoit- 
mg,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling.  Th« 
competitors  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;    2  Tim.  ii.  5)   re- 


Boaclsg. 

quired  a  lon^  and  severe  course  of  prerkms 
training  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partMs 
ular  diet  was  enforoea  (1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In 
the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exercises 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude 
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id  flpectators  (Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitora 
being  the  spectacle  (I  Cor.  iv.  ix;  Heb.  x.  33). 
The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of 
a  herald  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
pve  out  the  name  and  country  of  each  candi- 
date, and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of 
the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
iudge  wa:i  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (2 
Tim.  iv.  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any  dis- 
potes  (Col.  iii.  15),  and  to  eive  the  prize  ( 1  Cor. 
IX.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  or  a  crown  (2 
Tim-  ii.  6,  ir.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  of  pine,  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and 
ranningy  most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  box- 
mg  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  26)  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  oestot,  a  band  of  leather  stud- 
ded with  nails.  The  foo^race  (2  Tim.  iv.  7) 
was  run  in  Che  stadium  (I  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  ob- 
long area,  open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a 
Bemicircular  form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides 
of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which 
the  spectators  sat.  The  judge  was  stationed  b^ 
the  goal  (Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearlv  visi- 
ble from  one  end  of  the  stadiunt  to  the  other. 

Gtarn'madims.  This  word  occurs  only 
01  Ez.  xxvii.  11.  A  variety  of  explanations  of 
die  term  have  been  oflcred.  (1.)  One  class 
renders  it  "  pygmies."  (2.)  A  second  treats  it 
as  a  geographical  or  local  term.  (3.)  A  third 
gives  a  more  general  sense  to  the  word, "  brave 
warriors."  Hitzig  suggests  ''deserters."  Af- 
ter all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.,  "  guards," 
famishes  the  simplest  explanation. 

Ga'mal,  a  priest;  the  leader  of  the  22d 
coarse  in  the  service  o^  ihe  sanctuary  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  17). 

Gar.  "  Sons  of  Gar "  are  named  among 
the  "  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon "  in  1 
Esd.  V.  34.    Ap. 

Garden.  Gardens  in  the  East,  as  the  He- 
brew word  indicates,  are  enclosures,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  planted  with  various  trees  and 
shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  they  were  furrounded  bv  hedges  of 
tbom  (Is.  T.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov.  xxiv. 
31).  For  further  protection,  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
lAm.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1 )  were 
built  in  them,  in  which  sat  th^  keeper  (Job 
xxvii.  18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and 
robbers,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with  flowers  and 
aromatic  shrabe  (Cant.  iv.  2,  vi.  16),  besides 
olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi.  11 ), 
pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14). 
Gardens  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  men- 
tioned in  Dent.  xi.  10.  and  I  K.  xxi.  2.  Cu- 
cumben  were  grown  in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar. 
vL  70),  and  pmwbly  also  melons,  leeks,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5) 
as  the  prodnctions  of  a  neighboring  country. 
The  rose-gaiden  in  Jerusalem,  said  to  have 
been  situated  westwaid  of  the  temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few 
t!ardens  whkdi,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
fxisted  within  the  city  walls.  But  of  all  the 
gardens  of  Palestine,  none  is  possessed  of  asso- 
ciations more  sacred  and  iniperishable  than  the 
gndeB  of  Gethsemane,  beside  the  oil-presses  on 


the  slopes  of  Olivet.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary productions  of  the  country,  we  are  tempted 
to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10  that  m  some  gardens 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  exotics. 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  water  was  an  important  considera- 
tion in  selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  To  the 
old  Hebrew  poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or 
**  a  tree  planted  b^  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem 
of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosperity 
(Is.  Iviii.  11  ;  Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12).  From  a 
neighboring  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied  the 
channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con- 
ve3red  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Keel.  ii.  6 ;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water 
wiUi  the  foot  in  Dcut  xi.  10.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which  lie  around 
and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "  a 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
without  cither  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  any 
thing  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like 
thickets  rather  than  gu^ens."  The  kings  and 
nobles  had  their  country-houses  surrounded  by 
gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1  ;  2  K.  ix.  27),  and  these 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant  v.  1 ).  The 
garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of  the 
palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 
nall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  Uie  gardens 
and  orchards  were  enclosed  by  the  dty  walls. 
In  large  gardens  the  orchard  was  probably,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  enclosure  set  apart  for  the  culti- 
vation of  date  and  svcamore  trees,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
5).  The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens 
as  places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41 ).  Manasseh 
an(l  his  son  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden 
of  their  palace,  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi. 
18,  26).  The  retirement  of  gardens  rendered 
them  favorite  places  for  devotion  (Matt  xxvi. 
36  ;  John  xviii.  1  ;  cf.  Gren.  xxiv.  63).  In  the 
degenerate  \imes  of  the  monarchy  they  were 
selected  as  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  worship 
^Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17),  and  images  of  the 
idols  were  probably  erected  in  them.  Gar- 
deners are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and  John 
XX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was 
carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  fbw  means 
of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from 
Rom.  xi.  17,  24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute 
prohibitions  of  the  Mishna.  The  traditional 
gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  snpposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown  in  the 
Wady  Urtds  (t.e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  the  south  of 'Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  3).  The  "  kin^s  garden,"  mentioned 
in  2  K.  XXV.  4,  Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4, 
Iii.  7,  was  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  TyropCBon,  north  of  Bir  Eyub,  and  was 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  valleys  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  Ben  Hinnom. 

Gkk'reby  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  srmj 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38). 

Gkk^reb)  the  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gkur^izimy  2  Mace.  v.  23;  vi.  2.  [Gbbx- 
zm.]    Ap. 


i'.is 


Oartio  (Knm.  xi.  S).  It  ii  the  Allium 
Satirum  of  Linnnus,  which  Kboaniia  in  Egypt 

Garment.     [Dims*.] 

Qar'nlite,  me.  Kuituh  ifae  Garmite,  i^. 
the  dcMccmJaat  of  Gercm,  ia  uientioned  in  the 
abacure  KCQcalugical  lista  of  ibe  GudiIim  of 
Judah  {■  Chr.  iv.  19). 

Gsirison.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  an  derivatiTCB  from  the  root  not- 
lab,  to  "  pUce,_  erect,"  wbith  mav  be  applied  to 
B  Tanetj  of  objects.  { 1 . )  MattnA  and  laaOtabali 
nndoubtadl;  mean  a  "  garrison,"  or  foniSed 
pOU  (I  8am.  liii.  £3,  xir.  1,  4,  IS,  15  ;  2  Sam. 

—  ■::  .f|_  ijj  iV<E(n6  isalBOUBedft)^a"guTi- 
inl  Ciu.  xi.  16), but  elsewhere  fbr  a"  col- 
erected  in  an  enemy 'a  country  ms  ■  token 

of  conquest  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  aams 
word  (usewhcie  means  "officers"  placed  orer 
a  ranquished  people  (S  Sam.  viii.  fl,  11 ;  1  Clu'. 
ZTiii.  13 ;  S  Chr.  zvii.  S).  U.)  MatttAah  in 
Bi.  zxri.  11  meani  a  "  pillar.'' 

Qflfltl'inil.  A  variuion  of  the  name  Ob- 
•>>■■  (Nob.  Ti.  6). 

Oa  tam,  tlw  fonrth  son  of  Ebphaz  the  aon 
of  Esau  I G«ii.  xxxTi.  II;  1  Chi.  i.36),  andone 
* -'  "dukes"  of  Eliphai  (Gen. 
te.  The  gates  and  gate— " 
»  ancientlr  held,  and  still 
tant  part,  not  onW  in  the  defence  but 
public  cconomj  or  the  place.  They  are  thus 
sometimes  taken  as  representing  tbe  city  itself 
(QoD.  xxii.  IT,  xxiv.  60;  Dcut.  jtii.  12;  Judg. 

-  -;  Rath  iv.  10;  Pa.  Ixxxvi^    "    -—--'-    "^ 
)ng  the  special   purpose) 

were  lued  mav  be  mentioned 
public  resort  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xiiii.  10,  xxxit.  SO, 
It;  1  Sam.  W.  IS,  &c.).  3.  Places  (br  public 
deliberation,  adminUtnitioa  of  justice,  or  of 
audience  for  kings  and  rulers,  or  ambasHadors 
(Dent.  XTi.  IB,  xxi.  19,  xxv.  7  ;  Josii.  xx.  « ; 
Jadg.ix.35,£c.).  3.  Public  markets  (S  K.  lii. 
IJ.  In  heathen  toirns  the  open  spaices  near 
the  (tales  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
•*  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13  ;  comp.  2 
K.  xxiii.  S).  Hoarded  thercfbre  as  positions 
•f  great  importance,  the  gates  of  cities  were 
c«ivnillrguarded,aiid  closed  at  nightfall  (Deut. 
iu.  9  1  Josh.  ii.  5,  7  ;  Judg.  ix.  40,  44].  They 
contained  chambers  over  the  gateway  (3  Sam. 
kviii.  34).  The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities 
were  arched  or  square-headed  entrances  in  the 
wall,  sometimes  flanked  by  towers.  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in 
Scripture  weic  two-leaved,  plated  with  meial, 
closed  with  locks,  and  fsslcnod  with  melal  bars 
(Deut.  iii.  5  ;  Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  xlv.  1,  a).  Galea 
not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  Sre  by  an  enemy  (judg,  ix.  52).  Tbe 

Cwaya  of  roysl  palaces  and  even  of  private 
les  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sentences 
from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above  the 

Kea  (Deut.  vi.  9 ;  la.  liv.  IS ;  Rev.  xxi.  SI), 
e  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold 
and  carvings  (I  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  IGj. 
Those  of  the  Holy  Place  were  of  olivewood. 
two-leaved,  and  overlaid  with  gold  ;  those  of 
the  temple,  of  fir  (1  K.  vi.  31,  33,  34  ;  Ei.  xli. 
13,  S4).  The  fignralive  gales  of  pearl  and 
pncious  atones  (Is.  liv.  12  ;  Rev.  x.ti.  21)  may 
M  mgarded  ai  having  their  types  in  the  mas- 


sive stone  doors  which  are  found  in  some  of 
the  ancient  houses  in  Syria.  These  are  of  singb 
slabs  several  inches  thick,  sometimes  10  feet 
high,  and  turn  on  alone  pivots  atwve.  Egyp- 
tian doorways  were  often  richly  omamenKd. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  tbrodiold 
{Jndg.  xix.  S7),  the  sideposta,  the  lintel  (Ex. 
xii.  7).  In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  hmiaes 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  in  palaces,  penoas 
were  especially  appointed  to  keen  the  diur  (Jer 
xwtT.4!8B:sa.9,xxT.lB,ile.). 


Qatll,  one  of  (he  five  royal  cities  of  tlM 
Philistines  (Josh,  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17);  buI 
the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  33).  The  site  of  Oath  has  for  many 
centuries  nmaincd  unknown.  After  a  carefni 
survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  several  pasaagea  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  name  is  mentioned,  Mr.  Porter  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  atood  opou  the  cMi- 
sficaous  hill  now  called  Tdl-a-S^fidt.  This 
hill  stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Pbi- 
listia,  HI  the  fool  of  the  mountains  of  Judah : 
10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in 
form,  and  about  300  It  hi^h.  Oath  occnnied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8}  on  the  bor^of 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  I  Chr. 
xviii.  1) ;  and  from  its  strength  and  reaouii:e*, 
forming  the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the 
scene  of  fi^nent  slmsgles,  and  was  often 
captared  and  recaptnrM  (3  Chr.  xi.  S,  xxvi. 
6;  S  E.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi.  1).  It  was  near 
Shoooh  and  Adotlam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled 
on  the  death  of  Goliath,  Ihey  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  nolo  Gath  and  nnlo 
Ekion"  (iSara.  xvii.  1,52).  All  them  notices 
combine  in  pointing  to  TeU-*i-SaJali  as  tbe  site 
of  Gath.  The  rBvagos  of  war  to  which  Gadi 
was  exposed  appear  (o  have  desBoyed  it  at  a 
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coai{MistiTelj  Murlj  period,  as  it  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  otner  rojal  cities  by  the  la- 
ter prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4;  2^h.  ix.  5,  6).  It 
ii  fiunflur  to  the  Bible  student  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Kinff  Dayid  (1  Sam.  zxi.  10-15). 

Gflw-he^pher,  or  Gittah-he'pher,  a 

town  on  the  border  of  the  tenitonr  of  Zebulun, 
not  fu  from  Japhia,  now  Ya/tt  (Josh.  xix.  IS, 
13),  celebrated  as  the  natiTe  place  of  the  proph- 
et Jonah  (2  K.  xir.  25).  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  donbt  that  d-Meshhad,  a  village  2  miles 
E.  (tfSff^riBk,  is  the  ancient  Gath-hepher. 

Qtttn-rim'mon.  1.  A  eitj  given  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24;  1  Chr.  vi  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
Itstia,  apparently  not  tu  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  It«  site  IS  unknown.-  -2.  A  town  of 
the  half  tribo  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan, 
ass^ned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  The 
resiCng  Gath-rimmon  is  probably  an  enor  of 
the  transcribers. 

Oa'm  (properiy  Aziah),  one  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  rhilistines.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  oontinnous  existence  and  importance 
from  the  very  eariiest  times.  The  secret  of 
this  unbroken  histonr  is  to  be  found  in  the 
situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egypt  The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has 
made  Gaza  important  in  a  military  sense.  Its 
name  means  ''the  strong ; "  and  this  was  well 
c-iaddated  in  its  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  Usted  fivo  months.  This  citj*  was  one 
of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  the 
wiTBof  the  SCaccabees  (1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii. 
43).  Some  of  the  most  important  campaigns 
of  the  crusaders  took  place  in  the  neighTOr- 
hood.  The  Biblical  hi**tory  of  Gaza  may  be 
tTKed  through  the  following  stages.  In  Gen. 
X.  19  it  appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, as  a  "  border  **  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza 
is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was  not  able  to 
nibdne  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josn.  xv.  47), 
and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it  (Judg. 
i.  18) ;  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long ;  for 
!«on  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistinea  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21); 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and 
Hiparenthr  continued  through  the  times  of 
Siunttei,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  cit^ 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
15).  Sotomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1 
K.  iv.  24).  But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble 
vith  the  Philistines  recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16, 
xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18).  The  passage  where  Gaza 
is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full 
of  interest  It  is  the  account  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on  his  return  nom  Je- 
rusalem to  Egypt.  The  words  **  which  is  des- 
ert "  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The 
probabilitv  is  that  they  refer  to  the  road,  and  are 
used  by  toe  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find 
rhe  ennuch.  Bisrides  the  ordinair  road  from 
Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  an- 
other, more  fiivorable  for  carriages  (Acts  viii. 
^),  further  to  the  south,  through  HehroTi. 
vid  thence  through  a  district  comparatively 
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witliout  towns,  tkhiX  much  exposed  to  thelneur- 
siond  of  ijeople  from  the  desert.  The  modern 
Ghuzseh  u  Situated  partly  on  an  oblong  hill  of 
moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the  lower 
ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and 
its  fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  the  neighborhood  is  the 
wide-spread  olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  N.  £. 

Gas  ara^  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Bfaccabees,  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  both  parties 
(1  Mace.  ix.  52,  xiii.  53,  xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv. 
28,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Maoc  x.  32-36).  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was  the  same 
place  as  the  more  ancient  Gkzer  or  Gazer. 

Gkt'sathites,  the  (Josh.  xiii.  S),  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaza. 

Gkt^ser,  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  l  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gkzkr. 

Qam'^ra.    L  l  Mace.  iv.  15,  vii.  45.    The 

place  elsewhere  g^ven  as  Gazara.  —  2.  One 

of  the  "  servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons 

'returned  with  Zorobabel  ( 1  Esd.  v.  31 ).    [Gaz- 

ZAM.]     Ap. 

QuzeZf  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  I 
Chr.  ii.  46 ;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his 
concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran,  the  son 
of  the  same  woman:  the  second  is  possibly 
only  a  f-epetition  of  the  first. 

Qa'ftiieSy  thOy  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg. 
xvi.  2). 

Qea^ESan..  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  amone 
the  families  of  the  Nethinim  who  retumeid 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (£zr.  ii.  48 ; 
Nch.  vii.  51). 

Gtol>a.  1.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  sub- 
urbs," aUotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first 
group  of  the  Benjamite  towns,  apparently  tdose 
muff  near  to  and  along  the  north  boundary 
(josh.  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is  given  as 
Gaba.  Durinep  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  lyje  held  as  a  gar- 
rison by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  out 
they  were  ejected  bv  Jonathan.  Later  in  the 
same  campaign  we  find  it  referred  to,  to  define 
the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which  stood  iu  the 
ravine  below  the  earrison  of  Michmash/  in 
terms  which  fix  G^a  on  the  south  and  ^Ilch- 
mash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5 :  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  position  of  the 
modem  village  of  Jdxi,  whicn  stands  pictn< 
resquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hul,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  Wady  Suweimt,  look- 
ing northwards  to  me  opposite^  village,  which 
also  retains  its  old  name  of  MSkfmas. —^2, 
The  Geba  named  in  Jud.  iii.  10  must  be  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  Jeba,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Samaria  and  Jenin,  about  three  mile» 
from  the  former. 

Gtol>alf  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  Pa. 
Ixxxiii.  7,  m  connection  with  Edom  and  Moab, 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  contexts  both  of  the 
psalm  and  of  the  historical  records  will  justify 
our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  on« 
and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel 
(xxvit.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  and 
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not  another,  as  some  have  sapposed,  in  the 
district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Jose- 

f)hus,  EusebiuSy  and  St.  Jerome,  called  Geba* 
ene.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  "  GibUans  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Bibli- 
ans  "  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identi- 
ty with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of 
their  city  with  the  "  Biblus "  (or  Byblus)  of 
profane  literature.  It  is  caUea  .7e6ai/  by  the 
Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical  name. 

Gtol>er.  1.  The  son  of  Geber  resided  in 
the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  hacl  charge 
of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of  Argob  (1 
K.  iv.  13).  — 2.  Geber  the  son  of  Uri  had 
a  district  south  of  the  former  —  the  "  land  of 
Gilead"(lK.iv.  19). 

Gto'billl,  a  village  north  of  Jerusalem  (Is. 
X.  31 K  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  mod- 
em Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  wliich  Nob  was 
situated.  El-Isaiwiyek  occupies  about  the  right 
spot. 

Gredali'ah.    1.  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 

Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24), 
and  grandson  of  Shapnan  the  secretary  of  King 
Josiiui.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
B.C.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea, 
leaving  Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldsean  ^uard  (Jer. 
xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  to  govern  the  vino-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  hi.  16)  who  wcro  exempted 
6pom  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah,  and 
Mizpah  uecame  the  resort  of  Jews  ftom  various 
luarters  (Jer.  xl.  6, 11 ).  He  was  murdered  by 
Eshmael  two  months  aiter  his  appointment.  — 
2.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun 
who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  3,  9).  —  3.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  Ezra(Ezr.  x.  18). — 4.  Son  of  Pashur  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  I),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  —  5.  Grandfather  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  prophet  (Zcph.  i.  1). 

G^ed'auTy  i  Esd.  v.  so.    [Gahas.]    Ap. 

G(ed^eon.  1.  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  — 2.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Gideon  (Hcb.  xi.  32). 

Gto'der.  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the 
Gcdcr  named  in  I  Chr.  iv.  39. 

G^ed^erah,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  lowland 
country  (Josh.  xv.  36),  appirentl^  in  its  cast- 
em  part.  No  town  beumg  this  name  has, 
however,  been  yet  discovert  in  this  hitherto 
little  explored  district. 

G(ed  erathite*  the,  the  native  of  a  place 
called  Gederah,  apparently  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii.  4). 

G^ed^^erite,  the.  the  native  of  some  place 
named  Geder  or  Gederah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Q^'^eroth,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Gederotha'iniy  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order 
to  Gederah. 

G^e'^dor.  L  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hebron.  Robinson  discovered  a  Jedur  half 
way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  road. — 2.  The  town, 
apparently  of  Benjamin,  to  which  '*  Jehoram 


of  Gedor  "  belonged  (I  Chr.  xii.  7).— 3.  Ai 
ancestor  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). — 4. 
The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4,  18). — 5.  In  the  rocoMi 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Clur.  iv.  39,  certain 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have  gone,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley."  If  what  it 
told  in  ver.  42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in 
the  same  expedition,  then  we  should  look  for 
Gredor  between  the  south  of  Judah  and  Mount 
Sdr,  i.e,  Petra.  No  place  of  the  name  hasyet 
been  met  with  in  that  direction.  The  LxX. 
read  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Gteha^'ziy  the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He 
was  sent  as  the  prophet's  messenger  on  two 
occasions  to  the  gooa  Shunamite  (2  K.  iv.),  ob- 
tained fraudulently  money  and  garments  finom 
Noaman,  was  miraculously  smitten  with  incn- 
rablo  leprosy,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
prophet's  service  (2  K.  v.).  Later  in  the  histo- 
ry he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  relating 
to  King  Joram  all  the  creat  things  which 
Elisha  had  done  (2  E.  viii.J. 

Gtehen'na,  the  "valley  of  Hinnom,"  or 
"  of  the  son,"  or  "  children  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a 
deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  the  inmxiuction  of  the  worship  of  the 
fire-gods  by  Ahoz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  It  became  in 
later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting 
punishment. 

G^rilothy  a  pjace  named  amon^  the  marks 
of  the  south  boundary  lino  of  the  tnbe  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  name  Geliloth 
never  occurs  again  in  this  locality,  and  it  there- 
foro  seems  probable  that  Gilgal  is  the  right  rcwl- 
ing. 

Gtemalli,  the  father  of  Ammiel,  the  Danite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

Gtomari^ah.  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
and  father  of  Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Judah,  and  had  a  chamber  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  from  which  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's 
alarming  prophecy  in  the  ears  of  all  ikhepeople, 
B.C.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  —  2.  Son  of  ^Ikiah, 
was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.). 

Gtoms.    [Stones,  Precious.] 

Genealogy.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a 
genealogy  or  pedigree  is  ''  the  book  of  the  gene- 
rations ;  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the 
expression  often  extended  to  the  whole  history. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar 
to  die  Hebrews,  or  uie  Shemitic  races.  The  ear- 
liest Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  The 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  successively,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile 
world ;  the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  digni^  and 
emoluments;  the  long  succession  of  kings  io 
the  line  of  David ;  and  the  whole  division  and 
occupation  of  the  land  upon  genealofi^ical  prin- 
ciples by  the  tribes,  families,  and  houses  of 
fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  science 
of  (irencalo^  among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  any 
other  nation.     Wim  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the 
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nation,  the  system  of  reckoning  bj  genealogies 
was  mnch  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv. 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in 
Ex.  i.  1-5.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact 
geneali^cal  census  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt.  When 
the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  command 
"after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers."  According  to  these  genealogical  di- 
visions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched, 
and  offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  chose  the 
spies,  and  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  par- 
celled out  amongst  them.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
was  probably  tte  onlv  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth 
was  not  the  ij^round  of  their  incorporation  into 
their  respective  tribes.  However,  birth  waa, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tiooal  course^  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish 
organization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by 
attention  to  genealogical  operations.  When 
David  established  the  temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ, 
he  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses 
and  companies,  each  under  the  family  chief. 
When  Hezektah  re-opened  the  temple,  and  re- 
stored the  teaiple  services  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  gene- 
alogies. When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the 
captiritv  from  Babylon,  one  of  ms  first  cares 
teems  to  have  been  to  take  a  census  of  Uiose 
that  returned,  and  to  settle  them  according  to 
their  ^ealog^.  Passing  on  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  we  b&Ye  a  striking  inci- 
dental proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  economj'  in  the  fact,  that,  when 
Angnstus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  or  Syria 
immediately  went  each  one  to  his  own  city. 
Another  proof  if  the  existence  of  our  Lord's 
genealorjr  in  vwo  forms  as  given  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  The  mention  of  Zacha- 
rias  as  '*of  the  course  rf  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth 
as  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of  Anna 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,"  are  ftixther  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genea- 
logical reoords  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  fiunilies  perislwd  at  the  destruction 
of  Jemsakem,  and  not  before.  It  remains  to  be 
^  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Jew- 
ish genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance 
with  a  view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore.  Let  it  only  he  remembered  that  these 
records  have  respect  to  politiail  and  territorial 
divisions,  as  ntnch  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
ieteent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erro- 
oeons  a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are 
c^ed  "  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or 
^hief  &ther,  must  neoessarilv  be  his  very  chil- 
dren. If  any  one  fiunilv  or  house  became  ex- 
•inct,  some  other  would  succeed  to  its  place, 
^ned,  after  its  own  chief,  father.      Hence  of 


course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at  a  later 
period  would  exhibit  difierent  divisions  from 
one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  Dome  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  ^nealogy.  Again,  when  a  pedigree 
was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such 

fenerations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
onses  the  person  descended.  But  then,  as  re- 
gards the  chronological  use  of  the  Scripture 
genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  neoessary  in  using  them  as 
measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that 
they  are  complete.  Another  feature  in  the 
Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or 
modifications  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobias, 
Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  The 
Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giv- 
ing the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  de- 
scending form  mav  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22, 
or  1  Chr.  iii. ;  of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33- 
43  ( A.  V.) ;  Ezr.  vii.  1-5.  Females  are  named 
in  genealogies  when  there  is  an^  thing  remark- 
able about  them,  or  when  any  nght  or  property 
is  transmitted  through  them.  See  Gen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  23,  XXV.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26 ;  Ex.  vi.  23 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  I  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c. 

Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ     The 

New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies :  —  1 .  They  are  both  the 
genealogies  of  Joseph,  t.«.  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 

Sineadogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
avid.  St.  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  gene- 
alogy, exhibiting  his  real  birth,  as  David's  son, 
and  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown.  The  simple  principle  that  one  evan- 
gelist exhibits  that  genealogy  which  contained 
the  successive  heirs  to  David's  and  Solomon's 
throne,  while  the  other  exhibits  tlie  paternal 
stem  of  lum  who  was  the  heir,  explains  all  the 
anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the 
cifcumstanoe  of  their  being  two  at  all.  3. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband.  But  besides  these  main 
difficulties,  as  they  have  been  thought  to  be, 
there  are  several  others  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  any  account,  however  concise,  of  the 
genealoeies  of  Christ.  The  most  startling  is 
the  totfu  discrdpancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19- 
24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel, 
not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the 
name,  of  Rhesa  or  Abind ;  and  of  the  next  gen- 
eration not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thin;; 
like  the  name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are 
in  the  corresponding  generation  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  RheM  is  in  tact  not  a  name  at  all,  but 
it  is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
title  should  have'  lieen  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubbabel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
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thence  crept  into  the  text.    If  this  be  80«  St 
Luke  will  then  give  Joanna  as  the  son  of  Ze- 
rubbabel.    But  Joanna  is  the  venr  same  name 
as  Hanantah,  the  son  of  Zemboabel  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  iti.  19.     [Hananiar.]     In  St. 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.     In  the 
next  generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab^ud 
(Abiud)  with  Lake's  Jnda,  and  both  with  Ho- 
daiidi  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24,  by  die  simple  process  of 
supposing  the  Shemaiah  of  I  Chr.  iu.  22  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  Shimei  of  ver.  19.    The 
next  diffioilty  is  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into    three   fourteens 
gives  only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham 
to  Christ   inclusive,  reckons  56 ;  or,  which  is 
more  to  the  point  (since   the  generations  be- 
tween Abraham  and  David  are  the  same  in 
bodi  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew  reckons 
28  fipom  David  to  Christ,  St  Luke  reckons  43, 
or  42  without  Rhesa.    But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.   In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Am- 
aziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from 
17  to  14 ;  the  difference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.    So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have 
been  abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  di- 
vision to  keep  to  the  number  14.    Another  dif- 
ficulty is  the  apparent  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  tihe  last  tessajrodecade,  which  seems  to  con- 
tain onlv  13  names;  but  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  or  translation, 
or  otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Je- 
hoiachin  have  got  confused  and  expressed  by 
the  one  name  il^honias.    The  last  difficulty  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here  is  a 
chronologiciu  one.     In  both   the  genealogies 
there  are  but  three  names  between  Salmon  and 
David  —  Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.    But,  according  to 
the  common  chronology,  fVom  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's  es- 
tate) to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  tipwards.     Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiar 
chin,  St  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names. 
Obviously,  therefore,  either  the  chronology  or 
the  genealogy  is  wrong.     It  must  suffice  nere 
to  assert  that  the  shortening   the  interval  be- 
tween the   Exodus  and  David  by  about  200 
years,  which  brinmi  it  to  the  length  indicated  by 
the  genealogies,  does  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  bring  Israelitish  history  into  harmony 
with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional  Jewish  date 
of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish 
history  preserved  in   Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish  his- 
tory itself    The  following  pedigree  will  exibit 
the  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 
I  Evangelists :  — 
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Thiu  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number 
of  generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  in- 
elusive,  is  74,  without  the  aecond  Cainan  and 
Rhesa. 

Generation,  l-  Ahstraa:  —  time,  either 
definite  or  indefinite.  The  primary  mejaninK 
of  the  Heb.  dor  is  rerolndon  :  hence  period  of 
time.  From  the  general  idea  of  a  period  comes 
the  more  special  notion  of  an  age  or  generation 
of  men,  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life.  In 
the  long-lived  patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XV.  16;  Gomp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40) ;  the  latter 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has 
been  adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  viz. 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For 
ga^eratkn  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of 
time,  see  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Deut.  xxlii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 
As  an  indefinite  period  of  time :  —  for  time  /xzsf, 
fee  Deut  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ;  for  timeyriture, 
lee  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  &c.  2.  Concrete:  — 
the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So  generation  » 
amUmporariee  (Sen,  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liii.  8) ;  poeteritu, 
tspedally  in  Ic^al  formulae  (Lev.  ilL  17,  &c.) ; 
Jmken,  or  iMneestore  (Ps.  xlix.  19).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a 
race,  or  dam  of  men.  In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test., 
three  words  are  rendered  by  generation.  For 
the  sbetraet  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50,  Eph. 
iii.  *1  (A.  V.  "ages"), /irfiire;  Acts  xv.  21 
(A  V.  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  paai.  For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi. 
16. 

Oonos'areth.  In  this  form  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  m 
Mark  vi.  53,  and  Luke  r.  1,  following  the 
ipeUittg  of  tiie  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  the 
A.  v.  origizially  foUowed  the  Beceired  Greek 
Text,  —  Gennesaret. 

Gen'esis,  the  first  hook  of  the  Law,  or 
Pentateuch.  A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
interest  and  an  importance  to  which  no  other 
docoment  of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  ab- 
■olutdy  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
oldest  which  lays  any  claim  to  being  a  trust- 
worthy history.  If  the  religious  boolu  of  other 
nations  make  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in 
aBtianitr,  in  all  other  respects  the^  are  immeas- 
watly  inferior.  Genesis  is  neither  like  the 
Vedas,  a  collection  of  hymns  more  or  less  sub- 
lime ;  nor  like  the  Zendavesta,  a  philosophic 
fpecnlation  on  the  origin  of  all  things ;  nor 
like  the  Tih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumble, 
whose  expositors  could  twist  it  m>m  a  cosmo- 
lo^ical  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy.  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
nistory.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  so 
fitf  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
properly  termed  a  histonr  of  the  world ;  the 
latter  is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
race.  But  from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious 
history.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
this  religious  aspect  of  the  history,  if  we  would 
put  onnelves  in  a  position  rightly  to  under- 
stand it  Of  course  the  facts  must  be  treated 
like  any  other  historical  fiicts,  sifted  in  the  same 
way,  SHBd  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  eyi- 
isnee.  Bnt  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  as 
a  whole,  we  must  not  foiget  the  evident  aim  of 
the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this  wajr  we  can  nn- 
tottand,  for  instance,  why  the  history  of  the 


Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness  of  de> 
tail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied 
not  wi£  the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the 
biographies  of  the  three  patriarchs.  —  B.  UniUf 
candDengn,  — That  a  distinct  plan  and  method 
cliaractize  the  work  is  now  generally  admitted. 
What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  1  First, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  Crenesis  is,  after  fdl, 
but  a  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole : 
they  are  not  merely  a  collection  of  ancient  frag- 
ments loosely  strung  together,  but  a  well-digest- 
ed and  connected  composition.  The  great  sub- 
ject of  this  history  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  tlio  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  hol^ 
nation  to  Jehovah."  The  book  of  Genesis 
(¥rith  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus)  describes 
I  the  steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  wHat  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of 
the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  next,  the  true  nature 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God  who 
created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  The 
book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal  It  embraces  the  world ; 
it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 
race.  But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  his- 
tory, it  makes  the  universal  interest  subordi- 
nate to  the  national.  Five  principcd  persons 
are  the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  whicn  the  whole 
superstructure  rests, — Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  spe- 
cific plan  b  preserved  throughout.  The  main 
J  purpose  is  never  forgotten.  God's  relation  to 
srael  holds  the  first  place  in  the  writer's  mind. 
It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  convey.  The 
history  of  that  chosen  seed,  who  were  the  heirs 
of  Uie  promise  and  the  guardians  of  the  Divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets 
man's  relation  to  CSod.  By  its  light  all  others 
shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the  time  shall 
come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  families 
drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefiy  indicated.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  in  tlie  book  of 
Genesis  in  its  present  rorm  a  systematic  plan. 
But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  book,  as 
it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a  single 
author  ?  —  C.  Integrity. — This  is  the  next  ques- 
tion we  have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this 
unity  of  design,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  must  have 
been  by  the  same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  author  availed  himself 
in  its  composition  of  earlier  documents  ?  and 
if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical  investigatioa 
to  ascertain  where  they  have  been  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  work  ?  1.  Now  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  the  book  of  Grenesis  with  any 
thing  like  a  critical  eye  without  being  struck 
with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style  and  language 
which  certain  portions  of  it  present.    Thn9» 
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ibr  instance,  chup.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  differ- 
ent l>oth  from  cliap.  i.  and  from  chap.  ir. 
Again,  chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap, 
xxiii.  are  evidently  sej)arato  documents,  trans- 
planted in  their  original  form  without  correc- 
tion or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  Joseph.  2.  We  are 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  inacriptiona 
which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii.  4, 
V.  1,  vi.  9,  X.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to  indicate 
so  many  older  documents.  3.  Lastly,  the  dis- 
tinct use  of  the  Divine  names,  Jduwah  in  some 
sections,  and  Elokim  in  others,  is  characteristic 
of  two  different  writers.  Astruc,  a  Belgian 
physician,  was  the  first  who  broached  the  the- 
ory that  Genesis  was  based  on  a  collection  of 
older  documents.  Of  diese  he  professed  to 
point  out  as  many  as  twelve,  the  use  of  the 
J)ivine  names,  however,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance suggested  the  distinction.  Sulraequently 
Eichhom  adopted  this  theory,  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  and  the 
other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of  the 
book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one 
class  of  critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenu- 
ously opposed  it.  The  great  weight  of  proba- 
bility lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  axvue  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  iSsrc  and 
there  throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later 
remark,  intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the 
earlier  monument.  And  in  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion 
of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic 
and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
accurately  to  distinguish  them.  Of  the  two 
principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  Uie  earlier. 
Hupfeld,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful,  thinks 
that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  —  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were, 
according  to  him,  subsequently  united  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  fourth  person,  who  acted  as  edi- 
tor of  the  whole.!  D.  Autheniicku. — Luther 
used  to  sav,  "Nihil  pulchrius  G^esi,  nihil 
utilius."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they 
can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its 
utility.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  aU  objections 
would  be  impossible.  "We  will  only  refer  to 
some  of  the  most  important.  (1.)  The  story 
of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter,  has 
been  set  aside  in  two  wavs :  first  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  otner  cosmogonies  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  state- 

1  We  are  told  that  "  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.''— Of  oonrse  he  had 
aocess  to  all  anoient  aocaments  in  the  archives 
of  the  priesthood,  and,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
oould  make  snoh  extracts  as  were  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. These  extracts  were  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  work  withoat  any  of  those  signs  of 
quotation  employed  in  modem  times,  but  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  primitive  antiquity. 
Whatever,  In  the  midst  of  accumulating  error  and 
delusion,  was  of  value,  as  a  relic  of  ine  original 
Eden  revelation,  was  thus  rescued  ftom  oblivion, 
and  handed  down  to  the  church  of  subsequent 
ages.  —  Ed. 


ments  are  directly  contradicted  by  the  disoor 
eries  of  modem  science.  Let  us  gmnce  at  these 
two  objections,  (a.)  Now  when  we  compare 
the  Biblical  with  all  other  known  cosmogonies, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  great  mortil 
superiority  of  the  former.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion here  octween  the  Divine  Creator  and  His 
work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things :  this  is  die  sublime  assertion  of  the  He- 
brew writer.  Whereas  all  the  cosmogonies  of 
the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two  directions. 
Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard 
God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent  prin- 
ciples ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  t>.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  uni- 
verse a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass,  {b.)  It  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at  anv  length  uie 
objections  which  have  been  urged  from  the  re- 
sults of  modem  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of 
a  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  be- 
fore the  sun,  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative 
makes  light  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
sun  on  the  fourth.  But  we  do  not  'know  that 
the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  And 
again,  it  is  not  certain  that  tne  language  of 
(%nesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet 
With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpret- 
ed as  six  periods,  without  defining  what  the 
length  of  those  periods  is.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, which  has  as  yet  been  made  to  identify 
these  six  periods  with  corresponding  geol^ical 
epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfactor}'.  What 
we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconciliation 
is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or 
some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  as- 
tronomy. It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  limited  range  of  information 
which  he  possessed.  It  is  a^  certain  that  the 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  reveal  to  us  knowl- 
edge of  which  our  own  fiumlties,  rightly  used, 
could  put  us  in  possession;  and  we  luive  no 
business  therefore  to  expect  any  thing  but  popu- 
lar language  in  the  description  of  physical  pnc- 
nomena.  (2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise, 
and  tlie  history  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge, 
very  similar  remarks  apply.  All  nations  have 
their  own  version  of  these  fiicts.  But  if  there 
be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot 
doubt  where  to  look  for  it  The  earliest  reoonl 
of  these  momentous  focts  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Bible.  Opinions  have  difiered  whedier  we  ought 
to  take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a 
literal  statement  of  facts,  or  whether  we  should 
regard  it  as  an  allegory.  But  in  the  latter  case 
we  ought  not  to  deny  the  spiritual  truth  shad- 
owed forth.  Neither  should  we  overlook  the  Ytry 
important  bearing  which  this  narrative  has  on 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Uie  world 
and  of  Israel.  The  universality  of  the  Deluge, 
it  may  be  proved,  b  quite  at  variance  with  Die 
most  certain  facts  of  geology.    But  then  we  are 
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not  bound  to  contend  for  a  universal  deluge. 
TbB  Biblical  writer  described  it  as  univerBali 
bat  ti^at  was  onlj  because  it  covered  what  was 
then  Uie  known  world.     (3.)  When  we  come 
down  to  a  later  period  in  the  narratiTe,  whbie 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the  most 
important  particulars  abundantly  corroborated. 
One  of  the  strongest  proofe  of  the  hond-Jide  his* 
torical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Gene- 
iiid  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.     (4.)  As  to  the 
£w:timpl^  in  the  Dispersion,  that  all  languages 
had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  yet  been  carrim  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
veiy  certain  result    The  most  that  has  been 
eflfected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.     (5.)  Another  fact  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Gen- 
m%f  the  derivation  of  the  whole  hnman  race 
from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  recent  investigations.     (6.)  It  is  quite 
impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  notice 
aJl  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
cTeiy  step  as  we  advance.    But  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  oae  more  instance  in  which  suspicion 
hspi  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive.   Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  Book,  which  in  their  main  fea- 
tures no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to 
one  another.     See  xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11. 
Th^e,  it  is  said,  are  clearly  only  three  difierent 
Tersions  of  the  same  story.    There  is  a  further 
difficulty  about  the  age  of  Sarah  at  the  time 
of  the  first  occurrence.    But  it  is  a  minute 
criticism,  haixlly  worth  answering,  which  tries 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the  writer, 
because  of  diflficulties  such  as  tfaiese.    The  posi- 
tive evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  or  his 
credibility.     The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
ihsde  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of 
flocks  and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial- 
]>laee— we  feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inven- 
tions of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times. 
So,  again,  what  can  be  more  life-like,  more 
toochingly  beaotifu],  than  the  picture  of  Hagar 
and  Ishxaael,  the  meeting  of  Abraham's  ser- 
vant with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with  lUchel  at 
the  wdl  of  Haran  ?    There  is  a  fidelity  in  the 
minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we 
tie  reading  history,  not  fable.    Or  can  an^  thing 
inc*e  completely  transport  us  into  patnarchu 
times  than  the  battle  of  the  kin^  and  the  in- 
terview between  Abraham  and  M elchisedec  ? 
Passing  on  to  a  later  pNortion  of  the  Book,  we 
find  the  writer  evincing  the  most   accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  — 
K.  Auihar,  and  DaU  of  Compositian.  -^  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  under  Pbhtatbuch. 

Gemie'sar,  the  Water  of,  i  Maoc.  xi. 

€7.    (GsvvKaAaKTj    Ap. 

Gennes'aret,  Land  of.   After  the  miiap 

de  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaiet 
and  came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  phice  which  is 
called  *'the  land  of  Gennesaiet''  (Matt.  xiv. 
34 :  Maik  vi.  54).  It  is  generally  believed  that 
4ib  term  was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent- 
shaped  plain  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 


extending  fi'oin  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  north  to 
the  steep  hill  behind  Meidel  on  the  south,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs  d-Ghuweir,  **  the  little 
Ghor."  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  length  as  three 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one 
mile.  Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land 
of  Gennesaret,  or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probabil- 
ity that  its  scenery  suggested  the  parable  of 
the  Sower. 

Gtennes'aret,  Sea  ef.  called  in  the  0.  T. 

"  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,''  or  "  Cinneroth " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  3),  from  a  town 
of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near  its  shore 
(Josh.  xix.  35).  At  its  north-western  angle 
was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  called  "  Gen- 
nesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  34),  from  which  the  name 
of  the  lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  "the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  west- 
em  side  (Matt  iv.  18 ;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  John  vl 
1 ) ;  and  "  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  fh>m  the  cele- 
brated city  (John  vi.  1 ).  Its  modem  name  is 
BcJir  Tttbartydu  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life 
was  spent  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennes- 
aret This  region  was  then  the  most  densely 
peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine 
cities  stood  on  the  veiy  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
Sea  of  Grennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
The  River  tfordan  enters  it  at  its  northern  end, 
and  passes  out  at  its  southem  end.  In  feet  the 
bed  of  the  lake  is  Just  a  lower  section  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  than 
700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
scenery  is  bleak  and  monotonous.  The  great 
depression  makes  the  climate  of  the  shores 
almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt  by 
the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  or 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an 
Egyptian  balminess.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
sweet,  cool,  and  transparent ;  and  as  the  beach 
is  everywhere  pebbly  it  has  a  beautiful  sparkling 
look.  It  abounds  in  fish  now  as  in  ancient 
times. 

GtollIie''U8,  fether  of  ApoUonius  (2  Maoc. 
xii.  2).    Ap. 

Gtentiles.  L  (M  restomsn^.  — The  Heb. 
gdyim  signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nar 
tions,^/^ei^iieri  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8). 
Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation 
I  of  the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even 
in  the  plural,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical 
sense.  So  Gen.  x.  5 ;  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii. 
23;  Is.  ix.  1.  — n.  New  2"ettamenL^l.  The 
Greek  ^voc  in  sing,  means  a  people  or  nation 
(Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the 
Jewish  people  (Luke  vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c).  It  is 
only  in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  heathen.  Gen- 
tiles. 2.  'EaXi/v,  John  vii.  35;  Rom.  iil.  a 
The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  "  Greek  " 
(Acts  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  some- 
times by  "Gentile"  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1 
Cor.  X.  32).  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  language. 

G(en'abath»  the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite 
of  the  royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess, 
the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh 
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who  governed  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Ttign  of  David  (IK.  xi.  20 ;  comp.  16). 

Qe'OJlf  i't.  GiHON,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  (Iscclus.  xxiv.  27).    Ap. 

Gte^ra,  one  of  the  "  sons,  t>.  descendants, 
of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  as 
already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration 
into  £gypt  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii. 
.3).  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very  cor- 
rupt ;  and  the  diflfcrent  Geros  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one,  —  the  same  as 
the  son  of  Bcla.  Gera,  who  is  named  ( Judg. 
lii.  15)  as  the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam. 
xvl.  5  as  the  ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed 
David,  is  probably  also  the  same  person. 

Q^rab.    L^^^^okts  and  Mbasdhes.] 

G^'rar.  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gasa. 
It  occurs  cniefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi. 
16) ;  also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14.  It 
mast  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  **  or  "  south 
country"  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  compari- 
son of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,  Beersneba 
would  seem  to  be  Just  on  the  verse  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the 
N.  E.  For  its  southern  boundaiy,  thoueh  very 
uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than  the  War 
dys  El  Arish  ("  River  of  Eg^pt")  and  El  'Ain  ; 
south  of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of 
Paran"  (xx  15,  xxL  22,  34)  may  be  probably 
reckoned  to  begin.  Williams  speisiks  of  a./oor/ 
d  Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.  8  E.  of 
Gaza^  and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  temtory,  if  not  the  site  of  the 
town.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost  any 
important  wady  within  the  limits  Indicated. 

Ger'aaa.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
O.  T.,  or  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T. 
But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  Matt, 
viii.  28,  "  Gerascnes  "  supersedes  "  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  PersDa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath- 
Ammon.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom 
Gerasa  waa  founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Josephus  aa  having  been  captured  by  Alexander 
Jannaus  (circ.  b.g.  85).  It  is  indebted  for  its 
architectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
the  Antonines  (a.d.  138-80).  The  ruins  of 
Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive cast  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on 
both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  finom 
north  to  south  through  a  hish  undulating  plain, 
and  falls  into  the  Ztrka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  The  form 
of  the  city  is  an  irre^lar  square,  each  side 
measuring  nearly  a  mile.  Its  modem  name 
is  Jercuh. 

G^er'geeeneSy  Matt.  viii.  28.    [Gadara.] 
Oei<gesite8,  the»  Jad.  v.  1 6.    [Giroash- 

1TB8.] 

GreF'iziin,  a  mountain  designated  by  Moses, 
in  conjunction  with  Mount  Ebu,  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  great  solemnity  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  High 
places  had  a  peculiar  cham  attached  to  them  in 
these  days  of  external  observance.  The  law 
was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and 
curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or  ne^ect  of 
it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim 
and  Ebal  (Dent  xxvii. ;  Josh.  viii.).     The  next 


I  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  the  localitiea  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standing  x>n  the  eaatem 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moa^  (Dent 
i.  5),  he  asks,  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  aide 
Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
{i.e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaiffs 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Mo- 
reh  ^ "  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the 
Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  have 
been  —  where  they  are  now  placed  —  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  triM  of  Ephraim ;  the  latter  of 
them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sid- 
ma,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, asserts.  It  is  a  far  more  important  qne»- 
tion  whether  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and  sq.).  First,  then,  let 
it  be  observed  that  it  is  noC  the  mountain,  but 
the  district,  which  is  there  called  Moriah  (of  the 
same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Cora,  a  Lapid.  on 
Cren  xii.  6),  and  that  antecedently  to  the  oocur- 
rence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  its  vicinity — a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
cUreadif  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or 
plains  of  Moreh,  **  the  land  of  vision/'  "  the 
nigh  land ; "  and  therefore  consistently  "  the 
land  of  adoration,"  or  "  relieioas  worship,"  as 
it  is  variously  explained.  That  all  theie  inter- 
pretations are  incomparabljr  more  appU^>Ie  to 
the  natural  features  of  Gerizim  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, than  to  the  hillock  (in  oompariaon)  upon 
which  Solomon  built  his  temple,  none  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both.  The  Sa- 
maritans, therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  trae  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preaored, 
are  probably  not  wrong  when  thejr  point  out 
still  •«-  na  they  have  done  from  time  immemorial 
—  Gerizim  as  the  hill  upon  which  Abmham's 
"  faith  was  made  perfect."  Another  tradition 
of  the  Samaritans  is  far  leaa  trastwortJiy :  viz. 
that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  where  Md- 
chisedec  met  Abraham — though  there  certainly 
waa  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  tluit  neighborhood 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18).  Lastly,  the  altar  which 
Jacob  built  was  not  on  Genzim,  as  the  Samari- 
tans contend,  though  probably  about  its  base, 
at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  it  and  Ebal, 
"  in  the  parcel  of  a  field  "  which  that  patriarch 
purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20). 
Here  was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv.  6),*and  the 
tomb  of  his  son  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both 
of  which  are  still  shown.  We  now  enter  upon 
the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  Gerizim.  Ac- 
oordinff  to  Josephus,  a  marriage  contracied  be- 
tween Manassen,  brother  of  Jaddua,  the  then 
high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Cuthiaan  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24),  having  created 
a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriaees 
(Ezr.  IX.  2 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  Sanballat,  in  order 
to  reconcile  his  aon-in-Iaw  to  this  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  fW>ro  Alexander  the 
Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerisim, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  rival  priesthood  and  altar 
there  to  those  of  Jerasalem.  '*  Samaria  thence- 
forth," says  Prideaux,  "became  the  common 
refoge  and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews."  Ger- 
izim is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
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Jenualem  »  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the 
Hahometans. 

Ger'iziteSy  l  Sam.  xxWi.  8.    [Gbkzitbs.] 

Gerrha'niansy  the,  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  24  only.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
(lerrhenians  must  have  heen  soath  of  Ptole- 
mais.  Orotiofl  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
■nggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  was 
intended.  Ewald,  with  greater  probability,  con- 
jectures that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  ci^ 
of  Gbbak  are  meant.    Ap. 

Ger'shoni.  1.  Thenrst-bomBonofMoees 
and  Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  The  name 
is  explained  in  these  passages  aa  a  "  a  stronger 
there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being  a  foreigner 
in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger 
{Gtr)  m  a  foreign  land."  Its  true  moaning, 
taking  it  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion. ' 
The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is  probabiv  related 
in  Ex.  iv.  25.  —  2.  The  form  under  which  the 
name  Gbbbhon  —  the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is 
^ren  in  werenl  passages  of  Chronicles,  viz.  1 
Chr.  vL  16,  17,  20,  43,  62,  71,  xv.  7.-8.  The 
representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phine- 
hu,  amone  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 
Bi^ylon  (Ear.  rili.  2).  In  Esdras  the  name  is 
Gbbsov. 

Genhon,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  bom  before  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family 
into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vL  16).  But, 
tboogh  the  ddest-bom,  the  families  of  Gershon 
were  outstripped  in  fiime  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  At  the  census 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of 
the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7,500  (Num. 
iii.  82),  midway  between  the  Kohathites  and 
the  Merarites.  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge 
of  the  fidnrics  of  the  Tabernacle  —  the  coverings, 
cortains,  hai^inss,  and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25, 26, 
iv.  25,  26) ;  for  uie  transport  of  these  they  had 
twoooverod  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7). 
In  the  encampment  their  station  was  behind  the 
Tabernacle,  on  the  west  side  (Num.  iii.  23).  In 
the  apportionment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  thir- 
teen til  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites.  These 
were  in  the  northern  tribes — two  in  Manasseh 
beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issachar,  four  in  Ashor, 
and  three  in  Naphtali. 

GenhoniteSy  the,  the  fiunily  descended 
from  Gbbshok  or  Gbbshom,  the  son  of  Len 
(Norn.  iii.  21,  23,  24,  iv.  24,  27,  xxtI.  57 ;  Josh, 
xxi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
"Thb  GsBSHosnTB,"  as  applied  to  indiyidu- 
sls,ooeiin  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehid). 

Ger'aon,  1  Esd.  viii.  29.    [Gbbshom,  3.] 

Ap. 

Gto'litea,  the.  a  tribe  who  with  the  Gesh- 
■rites  and  the  Amaiekites  occupied  the  land  be- 
tween the  Mmth  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Sanl  (1  Sam.  xxril.  8).  The  name  is 
not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  but  only  in 
the  margin.  In  the  name  of  Mount  Genzim 
we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  Central 
Palestine. 

Qe^aeni,  Uie  Land  of,  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Goskbh  (Jnd.  i.  9). 

Ge'lham  (properly  Gbshak,  aa  in  A.  V. 
of  1611),  one  of  tLe  sons  of  Jabdai,  in  the 
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genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

Qe'sheWif  and  Oash'mu,  an  Arabian, 
mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6.  We 
may  concfude  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ara- 
bia Petrsea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  proba- 
bly the  chief  of  a  tribe.  The  Arabic  name  cor- 
re^ndin^  to  Geshem  cannot  easily  be  identi- 
fiea.  J&im  (or  Gisim)  is  one  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  Jashum  is  the  name  of  an  histori- 
cal tribe  of  Arabia  Proper ;  the  latter  may  more 
probably  be  compared  with  it. 

Gl^'snury  a  little  principality  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  prov- 
ince of  Areob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aram  JSyria  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Geshur  was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  m^&d 
region  now  called  d-Lejah,     [Aroob.] 

Qesh^ori  and  Ghosh'untes.  1.  The  in- 
habitants of  Geshur  (Deut.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  11).  —  2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in 
the  desert  between  Arabia  and  Philistia  (Josh, 
xiii.  2;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

Gtoth'er.  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No  satisfoctory  trace 
of  the  people  sprung  from  this  stock  has  been 
found. 

Gtethsem'ane,  a  small  "form"  (A.  Y. 
"  place ; "  Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situ- 
ated across  the  brook  Kodron  (John  xviii.  1), 
probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke 
xxii.  39),  to  the  N.  W.,  and  about  1  or  |  of  a 
mile  English  fh)m  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
There  was  a  "  garden,"  or  rather  orchard,  at- 
tached to  it,  to  which  Uie  olive,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate doubtless  invited  resort  by  their  no^i- 
table  shade.  And  we  know  from  the  Evange- 
lists Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2)  that 
our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  dis- 
ciples. According  to  Josephus  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  Gcthsemane  has  not  come  down 
to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  as- 
sociations are  the  o&pring  of  a  single  event — 
the  Agony  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  evening 
preceding  His  Passion.  A  modem  garden,  in 
which  are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre of  die  Vinzin.  A^nst  the  oonteropo- 
rary  antiquity  of  the  okve-trees,  it  has  been 
u]*ged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem.  The  probability  would  seem  to 
be  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot ;  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive 
of  the  Acropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves. 

Gteu^ely  son  of  Machi,  the  Gadite  spy  (Num. 
xiii.  15). 

(SeK^eTt  an  ancient  cit}r  of  Canaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  33,  xii.  12).  The  town,  how- 
ever, is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  It 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  tlie  south 
boundary  of  Ephraim,  between  the  lower  Beth- 
horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  3),  the  westr 
em  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  yii.  28).  It  was 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(jMh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  yi.  97) ;  but  the 
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imhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  fJadg.  i.  29) ; 
and  eren  down  to  the  rei^  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying 
trSbnte  to  Israel  (1  E.  ix.  16).  Ewald  takes 
Geser  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same.  In  one  place 
Ck>b  is  given  as  identical  with  Geaer  (1  Chr.  xx. 
4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact  site  of 
Geser  has  not  been  discovered,  but  its  general 
position  b  not  difficult  to  infer.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  claims  for  identity  with  Geser  are  put 
forwwd  by  a  Tillaee  called  YasAr,  4  or  5  miles 
east  of  Joppa,  on  tne  road  to  RanM  and  Ludd, 

Ges'rixeSy  the*  The  word  which  the  Jew- 
ish critics  have  substituted  in  the  mandn  of  the 
Bible  for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Gerizite  " 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).    [Gebzitbs,  thk.] 

Gi'ah,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24, 
to  designate  the  position  of  tne  hill  Ammah. 

GiantB.  l.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  Ti.  4,  under  the  name  Nephilim.  The  word 
is  derived  either  finom  pdldh  or  paid  ( ss  '*mar- 
reUovs"),  or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from 
tiSphaif — eidier  in  the  sense  to  throw  down, 
or  to  fall  (  =  '' fallen  angels;"  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12; 
Lnkex.  18).  That  the  word  means  "giant" 
is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33.  But  we  now 
oome  to  the  remarkable  coi^ectures  about  the 
origin  of  these  NephUim  in  Gien.  vi.  1-4.  We 
are  told  that "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth," 
and  that  afterwards  the  "  sons  of  God  "  mil 
glinf  with  the  beautiful  "  daughters  of  men 

f  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent  Gibborim 
A.  V.  "mighty  men").  The  genealogy  of 
the  Nephilim,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  ectrlieat  Nephi- 
Hm,  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  name 
itself  is  so  mysterious  that  we  are  lost  in  con- 
jecture respecting  them.  —  2.  The  sons  of  the 
marria^  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4  are  called 
Gibbonm,  a  general  name  meaning  powerfid. 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  tiie  word.  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these  power- 
ful chiefe  were  almost  universally  represented 
as  men  of  extraordinary  stature.  But  who  were 
the  narents  of  these  giants  ?  who  are  "  the  sons 
of  God  "  ?  The  opmions  are  various :  —  ( 1 . ) 
Men  <f  power,  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in 
the  image  of  God."  (3.)  Cainites  arrogantly 
assuming  the  titie;  or  (4.)the  })ious  Sethites 
(comp.  Gen.  iv.  26).  (5.)  Worshippers  of  false 
gods.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incuoi  and  Snc- 
cubi.  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  oldest 
opinion,  tiiat  they  were  angeU.  The  rarQ  ex- 
pression "  sons  of'^God  "  certainly  means  angels 
m  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7,  and  that  such  is  the 
meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also  was  the  most  preva- 
lent opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  probably  this  veiy  ancient 
view  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  "Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  notion  quoted  from  it  by  St. 
Jnde  (6),  and  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii. 
4;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10).  Every  one  will  re- 
member the  allusions  to  the  same  interpretation 
in  Milton,  Par.  Reg,  ii.  179.  —  The  next  race 
of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is,  3.  Thb  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  recoM  of  their 
defisat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings 
atA#iteroth  Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).    Extir- 

Ckted,  however,  fh>m  the  east  of  Palestine,  they 
ng  found  a  home  in  the  west  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 


sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  probable  that  they 
had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times,  since  the  "  Valley  of  Rephaim"  (S 
Sam.  V.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them.  They  were  probably  one  of  those 
aboriginal  people  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose 
genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us  no  information. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites.  In 
A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "Rephaim," 
"  giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  la^ 
ter  meaning  in  man^  passages  is  certain  (Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  10;  Prov.  li.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is. 
xxvi.,  14,  19).  An  attentive  consideration 
seems  to  leave  litde  room  for  doubt  that  the 
dead  were  called  Rephaim,  from  some  notion 
of  Sheol  (A.  y.  "  hell " )  being  die  residence  of 
the  fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  Branches 
of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called  Emim, 
Anakim,  and  Zuzim. — 4.  Emim,  smitten  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5),  and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held 
by  tiie  Moabites  (Dent.  ii.  10). — 5.  Anakim. 
The  imbecile  terror  of  the  spies  exaggerated 
their  proportions  into  something  supertinman 
(Num.  xiii.  28, 33),  and  their  name  became  pro- 
verbial (Dent.  ii.  10,  ix.  2).  —  6.  Zczm,  whose 
principal  town  was  Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who 
lived  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  being 
a  northern  tribe  of  Rephaim.  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  the  possibility  of  giant 
races  materially  exceeding  in  size  tne  avera^ 
height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  variation  m 
the  ordinary  standard.  The  general  belief  (un- 
til very  recent  times)  in  the  existence  of  fabu- 
lously enormous  men  arose  from  fencied  giant- 
graves,  and  above  all  from  the  discovery  of  hu|e 
bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  mt-n,  in 
days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficientiy  attested  to  prove  that 
beings  like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have 
existed. 

Gibl>ar.  Bene-Gibbar,  to  the  number  of 
ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Bab- 
ylon (Ezr.  ii.  20). 

GiDl>ethon»  a  town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards  given  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Leritea  (xxi. 
23 ) .  In  the  Ononuuticon  ( Gabathon )  it  is  qnoied 
as  a  small  village  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile 
from  Cassarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it 
has,  however,  been  discovered  In  that  direction. 

Gib'ea.  Sheva,  "  the  father  of  Macbenah," 
and  "  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other 
names  unmistakably  those  of  places,  and  not 
persons,  among  the  descendants  of  Jndah  (1 
Uhr.  ii.  49,  comp.  42.  This  would  seem  to  point 
out  Gibea.  On  the  other  hand,  Madmannah 
(ver.  49)  recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in 
connection  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  f  Is.  x.  31 ), 
and  therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Gib'eahf  a  word  employed  in  the  Bible  m 
denote  a  "  htlk"  Like  most  words  of  this  kind 
it  gave  its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in 
Palestine,  which  would  donbtiess  be  generally 
on  or  near  a  hill.  They  are — 1.  Gibsah,  a 
city  in  the  mountain-district  of  Jndah,  named 
with  Maon  and  the  southern  Caimd  ( Joeh.  xv. 
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97 ;  and  comp.  1  Chr.  il  49,  &c.).  Its  site  is 
jpet  to  seek.  —  2.  Gibeatr.  This  is  enume- 
rated among  the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
iamin,  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  It 
IS  generallj  taken  to  be  the  place  which  after- 
wwds  became  so  notorious  as  "  Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin  "  or  "  of-Sanl."  But  this  wad  five  or  six 
mQes  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  bein^  in 
the  "oonstmct  state  *' — Gibeath,  and  not  Gibe- 
ah — majr  it  not  belong  to  the  following  name 
Kirjalh,  and  denote  toe  hill  adjoining  that 
town? — 3.  The  place  in  which  the  Ark  re- 
mained fipom  the  Ume  of  its  return  by  the  Phi- 
listines till  its  removal  bj  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  3, 
4 ;  oomp.  1.  Sam.  vii.  1,  2). — 4.  Gibbah-of- 
BsiUAMiH.  This  town  does  not  Kpoeax  in  the 
lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii. 
(I.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the  tragical  story 
<»f  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judff.  xix.,  xx.). 
It  was  then  a  "city/'  with  the  usual  open  street 
or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 1 7, 20),  and  containing 
700  '*  choaen  men  "  (xx.  15),  probably  the  same 
whoae  skill  as  slingers  is  preserved  in  the 
next  verse.  In  many  puticulars  Gibeah  agrees 
▼eij  closely  with  TuuU  d-F4l,  a  conspicuous 
eminence  just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusdem,  to 
the  right  of  the  road.  (2.)  We  next  meet  with 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  during  the  Philistine  wars 
of  Sanl  and  ^nathan  (1  Sam.  xlii.,  xiv.).  It 
now  bears  its  full  title.  The  position  of  matters 
seems  to  have  been  this :  —  Tne  Philistines  were 
in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the  present 
J  Jo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wadv  Suweinit. 
SonUi  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and  aoout  three 
miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin,  with  a^  thousand  chosen  warriors 
(xiii.  2).  (3.)  As  "  Gibeah-of-Benjamin,"  this 
place  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (oomp. 
I  Chr.  xi.  31 ),  and  as  "  Gibeah  "  it  b  mentioned 
by  Hbsea  (v.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  ba(  it  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  history.  It  is,  however,  almost 
without  doubt  identical  with — 6.  Gibeah-of- 
Saul.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city 
till  after  his  anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he 
is  said  to  have  gone  **  home  "  to  Gibeah.  In 
the  subsequent  narrative  the  town  bears  its  full 
name  (xi.  4).  The  name  of  Saul  has  not  been 
foand  m  connection  with  any  place  of  modem 
Palflstiiie,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephos,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of  the  town 
with  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tu- 
leit  d-F^,  Josephus,  describing  Titus's  march 
irom  Casarea  to  Jerusalem,  g^ves  his  route  as 
through  Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  day's 
march  to  a  valley  " callea  by  Uie  Jews  the  Val- 
ley  of  Thorns,  near  a  certain  village  called  Gar 
bathsaoule,  distant  ftom  Jerusalem  about  thirty 
stadia,"  U.  just  the  distance  of  TuleU  ei-Ful, 
Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army  from 
Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally  come 
up  die  road  b^  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the 
same  which  still  fifdls  into  the  northern  road 
ckMe  to  Tuleii  d-Fvl,  In  both  these  rmects, 
therefore,  the  agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeah 
of  Bei^amin  must  be  taken  as  identical  with 
Gibeah  of  Sanl. — 6.  Gibbah-iit-the-Fielo, 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  place  to 
which  one  of  the  "  highways  "  led  from  Gibeah- 

gamin.    It  is  probably  the  same  as  Geba. 

meadow*  of  Gaba"  (A.  V.  Gibeah ;  Judg. 


XX.  33)  have  no  connection  with  the  "field,** 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  difierent. — 7. 
There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form 
in  the  A.  V.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not 
to  belong  to  towns. 

Gib'eath|  Josh,  xviii.  28.    [Gibeah,  2.] 

Gib'eathltet  thOt  «.&  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Gib'eon,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hi- 
VITE8,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a  league 
with  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3-15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19).  Gib- 
eon  lay  within  the  territory  of  Beniamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  |xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards 
a  principal  station.  The  situation  of  Gibeon 
has  fortunately  been  recovered  with  as  great 
certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine.  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  TV 
Ua  el'Ful  (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which 
leads  westward  to  Jafia,  finds  himself,  after 
crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in 
a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in 
well-defined  mamelons  ftom  broad  undulating 
valleys  of  tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  ThS 
is  the  central  plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land 
of  Benjamin ; "  and  these  round  hills  are  the 
Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and  Ramahs,  whose 
names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of  this 
district  Retaining  its  ancient  name  almost  in> 
tact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branch- 
es, the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wadi/ 
Suleiman^  the  other  hv  the  heights  of  the  BetJb- 
horons,  to  Gimxo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The 
"wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24)  —  U 
rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — must  have 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or  suburb 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neighbor- 
ing swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jedinh  and 
B^  NebaUalL  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6J  miles ; 
but  there  is  a  more  direct  roaa  reducing  it  to  5 
miles. 

Gib'eoniteSy  the.  the  peo])]e  of  Gibeon, 
and  perhaps  also  of  tne  three  cities  associated 
with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hivites ;  and  who, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites, were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bond- 
men, hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  house  of  God  and 
altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  nt 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  some 
and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the  rest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul  s 
descendants  to  the  Gibeon ites,  who  hung  them 
or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah  "  —  as  a  kind 
of  sacrifice — in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6, 

9). 

GibliteSf  fhe.  The  "  land  of  the  Gib- 
lite  "  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lebanon 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  portions  of  the 
Promised  Land  remaining  to  be  conquered  by 
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among  die  Netbinim  wbo  returned  from  the 
cnptivitf  ffitb  Zenibbabel  (Eir.  ii.  47  ;  Sth. 
vii.  49).  —  2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among 
the  "serranu  of  Solomon"  who  returned  to 
judea  in  the  ume  caravan  (Ear.  ii.  56;  Neh. 

Gia'eoili  a  Hanassite,  youogest  Mm  of 
Joash  of  the  Abiexritea,  an  undistinguiahed  ftm- 
ilj  who  lived  at  Ophrnh,  a  town  probably  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  \jndg,  vi.  15),  altbongh  its 
exact  position  is  unknown.  Ht  wa<  the  fifth 
recorded  Jndge  of  Israel,  and  for  manj  reasons 
the  erealaat  of  them  all  When  wo  first  hear 
of  hin  he  was  grown  up  and  had  sons  (Jadg. 
vi.  11,  viii.  SO),  and  Irom  the  apostrophe  of  the 
angel  (vi.  12)  we  maj  conclude  tbat  he  had  at- 
readj  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the 
roving  bands  of  nomadic  robben  who  had  op- 
ijressed  Draet  for  seven  years,  and  whose  count- 
less multitudes  (compu^d  to  locusts  from  their 
terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could 
be  concealAi  in  mountain. fastnesses  (vl  2).  It 
was  probabtji  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth 
i  I,  2).  When  the  angel  appeared,  Qideon 
was  threshing  wheat  with  a  Sail  in  the  wine- 
press, to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants. 
His  call  to  be  a  deliverer,  and  his  destruction 
sf  Baal's  altar,  are  related  in  Judg.  vi.  After 
■Jils  b^na  tl<e  second  act  of  Gideon's  life. 
Clothed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34 ; 
Gomp.  I  Chr.  xii.  IS;  Luke  xxW.  49),  he  blew 


ined  by  ■  double  sign  from  God,  ho  reduced 
his  army  of  33,000  by  the  usual  proclamation 
(Dent  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iil.  56).  By  a 
second  (est  at  "  the  spring  of  titmbling  "  he 
agun  reduced  the  number  of  his  followers  to 
300  (Judg.  vil.  5,  sq.).  The  midnight  attack 
upon  the  Midianites,  their  panic,  and  the  rout 
and  slaughter  that  (bllowed,  arc  told  in  Judg. 
viL  The  memory  of  this  splendid  deliveiance 
took  deep  root  m  the  national  traditions  (I 
Sam.  xii.  11  j  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  II;  U  ix.  4,  x.  26 ; 
Hcb.  xi.  32).  After  this  there  wax  a  peace  of 
40  years,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  his  well-earned  honors,  and  surroundc' 
by  the  dignity  of  a  numerous  household  (rii 
39-31).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like  San 
he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to  hi 
princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii.  18).  In  this 
third  stage  of  his  lifb  occur  alike  his  most  noble 
and  his  most  qnestionable  acts,  viz.,  the  refusal 
of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds,  and 
the  irregular  consecration  of  a  Jewelled  ephod 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of^Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idola- 
try, although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  nse 
In  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 

Qid'eoni,  a  Beniamiie,  fkllker  of  Abidan 
(Num.  i.  II,  lii.  22,  vii.  60,  6.%  i.  24). 

Gi'doin,  a  place  named  only  in  Judg.  : 
♦S.    It  wonld  appear  lo  liuve  Iwcn  situated 


GIPl 

lweenGibeah(7Uei(e'-ni/;  and  tnedUTltlB 
mon ;  bat  no  tnoe  of  the  name  has  yet  beea 

met  with. 

Gier-Eagle,  an  unclean  bird  mentioned  in 
n.  xi.  18  and  DeuL  xiv.  IT.  Then  is  iw 
ason  to  doubt  that  the  raeham  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptuics  is  identical  in  reality  u  in  name 
~  1th  the  rocAom  of  the  Arabs,  vii.  the  Egyp- 
m  vnltnre  {Ntoplmii  poTxiopltrit*). 


Gift.    The  giving  and  receiving  of  pmenu 

has  in  all  ages  been  not  onl^  a  more  freqacnl, 
but  also  a  more  formal  and  significant,  proceed- 
ing in  the  East  than  among  ourselves.  We 
cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the 
important  part  which  presents  play  in  the  socisl 
life  of  ibv  East  than  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen  diffi^tenl 
expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of  the« 
expressions  have  specific  meanings:  lor  in 
stance,  isiachoh  applicis  lo  a  present  from  an  in 
ferior  to  a  sujicnDr,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15;  1  K.  x.  25|  a  Chr.  xvii.  S|: 
ntaikh  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  kin): 
to  his  subjects  (Eslh,  ii.  18).  Again,  Oodiid 
is  a  gift  for  tbe  purpose  of  escaping  punish- 
ment, presented  either  to  a  judge  (Ex.  xxiil  8  ; 
Deut,  X.  IT),  or  to  a  conqueror  (S  K.  xvi.  B). 
It  is  clear  that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequenllj 
nsed  where  we  should  substitute  "  tribnH,"  oi 
"  lee."  The  tribute  of  subject  states  was  paM 
not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  bin  in  kind,  each 
nation  presenting  its  particular  pttMlact;  and 
hence  the  expression  "  to  bring  presents  "  =  to 
own  submisdon  (Ps.  Ixviii.  29,  IxxtI.II;  Is. 
xriii.  ").  Friends  brought  presents  to  (riendi 
on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix.  19,  2S),  those 
who  asked  fbr  infbrmadon  or  advice  to  those 
who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the 
wealthy  Irom  whom  any  assistance  was  expect- 
ed (Gen.  xliii.  11;  !  E.  xv.  19,  xvi.  8) ;  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  (or  his  bride  ( A.  V.  "dowiy  "), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  IS;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22).  The  nalure 
of  the  presents  was  as  various  as  wore  the  occa. 
sions.  The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  u 
much  parade  as  possible.  Tbe  refusal  of  a  prcs. 
cut  was  regarded  as  a  high  indignity.     No  lasa 
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•0  tiisalt  wu  it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when 
the  pofiitioD  of  the  parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam. 
X.  27). 

OillOIl.  L  The  second  river  of  Paradise 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  —  2.  A  place  near  Jerusalem, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  anointing  and 
proclamation  of  Solomon  as  kin^  (1  K.  i.  33, 
38,  45).  The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investi- 
gated vLudsr  Jbrusalem. 

Oilalai^  one  of  the  priests'  sons  at  the  con- 
secration or  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
36). 

Oilbo'iai  a  mountain-range  on  the  eastern 
lide  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the 
eit^  of  Jezreel  (comp.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with 
xxix.  1|.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
connection  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  nistory, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  b^ 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  I ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi. 
12 ;  1  Chr.  x.  1 ,  8).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa 
wiUi  the  ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from 
the  mins  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  enter> 
tained.  The  village  is  now  called  Jdbdu,  The 
range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten 
miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  greatest  height  is 
not  more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain. 
Their  modem  local  name  is  JM  Fukuah. 

Oil'ead.  1*  A  mountainous  reeion  east 
of  the  Jordan,  bounded  on  the  norm  by  Ba- 
shan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau,  and 
on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21 ;  Dent  iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  called 
"Moont  Gilead  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  25),  sometimes 
"the  land  of  Gilead"  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and 
sometimes  simj^y '*  Gilead "  (Ps.  Ix.  7;  Gen. 
xxxrii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several 
puaages  shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  name  Gilead,  as  Is  usual  in  Pales- 
tine, describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  ooun- 
uy.  It  signifies  "  a  hard  rocxy  region."  The 
statements  in  Gren.  xxxi.  48  are  not  oppo.<ied  to 
this  etymologr.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  GUead ;  but  by  a  slight  chan^  in  the  pro- 
nnndation,  the  radical  letters  bemg  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beantifullv  applicable 
to  the  " hetm  of  stones"  Jacob  and  Laban  had 
bnilt  op — "the  heap  of  witness."  Those  ao- 
qnainted  wiih  the  modem  Arabs  and  their  lit- 
uratore  will  see  how  intensely  such  a  play  npon 
the  word  would  be  appreciated  hj  them.  The 
extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tolera- 
ble exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Hblv  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
iioider  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  com- 
{Muison  of  a  number  of  passages  shows  tiiat 
the  River  Hieromax,  the  modem  Sheriat  d- 
McmtBrnr,  separated  it  from  Bashan  on  the 
north.  On  toe  east  the  mountain-range  melts 
away  gradually  into  the  hi^h  plateau  of  Arabia. 
The  bonndarjr  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly 
tlefined ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  ranning 
along  the  foot  of  the  ranse.  The  Valley  of 
Heshbon  may,  in  all  prob2nlity,  be  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Gilead.  Gikad  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
(fslilee  to  diat  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
^ — about  60  mUes ;  and  its  average  breadth 
Karcely  exceeded  20.  The  section  of  Gilead 
tying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax  is 
now  called  Jtbel  AjlAn ;  while  that  to  the  south 
*f  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modem  province 


of  Bdka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks 
in  the  mountain-range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  JM.  Jil  'ad, "  Mount  Gilead." 
The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  frt>m  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their 
apparent  elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  which  averages  aoout  1 ,000  feet.  Their 
outline  is  singularly  uniform,  resembling  a 
massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon.  The 
name  Galaad  occurs  several  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9,  sq.). — 2.  Pos- 
sibly the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  Clericus  and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in 
this  place  should  be  Gilboa.  —  3.  Son  of 
Machir,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi. 
29,  30).  —4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg. 

Gil^eadites,  the,  Judg.  xii.  4,5;  Num. 
xxvi.  29 ;  Judg.  x.  3.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  old  standing  feud  between 
them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them 
with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii  4,  which 
may  be  rendered,  "And  the  men  «if  GUead 
smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said,  Rijnagates 
of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim 
and  MaiMuseh) ; "  the  last  clause  being  added 
parentheiioally. 

Gil'g^.  1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
place  at  which  they  passed  the  first  night  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  where  the  twelve  stones 
were  set  up  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 20,  comp.  3) ;  where 
also  they  kept  their  first  passover  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in  the  "  end  of  the  east 
of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jer- 
icho "),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground 
(v.  3,  comp.  9)  m  the  Arboth -Jericho,  A.  V. 
"  the  plains "),  that  is,  the  hot  depressed  dis- 
trict of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between  the  town 
and  the  JordMi  (v.  10).  (2.)  We  again  encoun- 
ter Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  seems  to 
have  exchanged  its  military  associations  for 
those  of  sanctity.  (3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse 
of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the  history  of 
David's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.). 
Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the 
position  of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha 
nor  the  N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  No  modem 
traveller  has  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  name, 
or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Moharfer,  a 
little  S.  E.  of  er'RUiaf  is  marked  as  possible ; 
but  no  explanation  Is  afforded  either  in  his 
Syria,  or  nis  Memoir.  But,  2.  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  place  from  the  Gilgal  which  is 
connected  with  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of 
Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles  (2  K. 
ii.).  The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42) 
nves  a  clew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with 
we  notice  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that 
that  place  was  fifteen  miles  from  Diospolii 
(L^daa)  towards  the  north.  In  that  very  po- 
sition stand  now  the  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
JUjilieh,  i.e.  Gilgal.  -^  3.  The  "  kino  of  thb 
NATioxs  OF  Gilgal/'  or  rather  perhaps  the 
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'*king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal/'  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  chie&  OYerthrown  by  Joshua 

ijosh.  xii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Dor 
22)  in  an  enumeration  ap-^jarentl^r  proceeding 
southwards,  and  therefore  the  position  of  the 
JUJilieh  just  named  is  not  wholly  inappropriate. 
A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  aiscov- 
ercd  nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the 
left  of  the  main  north  road,  four  miles  from 
Shiloh  {SeiUm),  and  rather  more  than  the  same 
distance  from  Bethel  {BeUin),  It  may  be  ^e 
Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xu.  29  ;  while  the  JUJUieh 
north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gifgal,  under  the  slightlv  different  form 
of  KiUdlidk,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr 
Saba.  —  4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv. 

7,  in  describing  the  north  border  of  Judah. 
Gilohy  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 

Judah,  named  in  the  first  group  with  Debir 
and  Eshtemoh  (Josh.  xt.  51 ) :  it  was  the  native 
place  of  the  famous  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xy. 
12).    The  site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

GilonitOy  the,  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam. 
XY.  12  ;  xxiii.  34). 

Gim'so,  a  town  which  with  its  dependent 
Tillages  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name  {Jinvm)  still  remains  attached  to 
a  laige  village  between  two  and  three  miles 

8.  W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffiu 

Gin,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts  :  it  consisted 
of  a  net  |Is.  viii.  14),  and  a  stick  to  act  as 
a  springe  (Am.  iii.  5). 

Gf  nata,  father  of  Tibni  M  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

Gin^netaOy  one  of  the  cnicf  of  the  priests 
Mid  Levites  who  returned  to  JudsM  with  Zerub- 
sabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is  doubtless  the  same 
person  as 

Gin'nethoil,  a  priest  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  ^Neh.  x.  6). 

Girdle^  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
eommon  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  daj.  A  finer  girdle  was  made  of 
iinen  (Jer.  xiii.  I ;  Es.  xvi.  10),  embroidered 
Arith  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver 
thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv.  6),  and  fre- 
quently studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
or  pearls.  The  manufacture  of  these  girdles 
formed  part  of  the  employment  of  women  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24).  The  gircile  was  fastened  by  a  clasp 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men 
about  the  loins  (Is.  v.  27,  xi.  5).  The  girdle 
of  women  was  generally  looser  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  was  worn  about  the  hips,  except  when 
they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17). 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist : 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it 
(Judg.  iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  3). 
Hence  girdine  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  batUe  or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of 
mouminff,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as 
marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24, 
xxii.  12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  girdles  were  made,  they  were 
frequently  ^ven  as  presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ; 
t  Sam.  xviu.  11).    They  were  used  as  pockets, 


as  among  the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  pur- 
pose (Matt.  X.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  8).  The  almS[,  or 
^rdle  worn  by  the  priests  about  the  close-fit- 
ting tunic  (£!x.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29),  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  made  of  linen  so  fine  of 
texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a  snake, 
and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four  fingen 
broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times  round 
the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hamring  down  to  the 
feet.  The  "  curious  girdle  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  8 )  wse 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the 
ephod,  that  istof  "gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen."  Josepnus  de- 
scribes it  as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  Aner  pass- 
ing once  round,  it  was  tied  m  front  upon  the 
seam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 

Gir'gaflhiteSy  the,  one  of  the  nations  who 
were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  en- 
trance thither  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  following  passa^rea :  —  Gen. 
X.  16,  XV.  21 ;  Dent  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv. 
11  ;1  Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.ix.  8. 

Gir'gasite,  the  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  Oie 
forcing. 

Gis'pa^  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Netfai- 
nim,  in  "  the  Ophel,"  aAer  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  21). 

GTiftah-Hepher,  Josh.  xix.  18.    [Gatb- 

HSPH£R.1 

Gitta^im,  a  place  incidentally  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Gittaim  is  asain  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  places  inhabited  dj  the  Beniamites 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  Gittaim 
is  the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  sug- 
gests the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  Bot 
there  is  no  evidence  tor  or  against  this. 

Giftites,  the  600  men  who  followed  David 
from  Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18,  19),  and  who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of 
body-guard.  Obed-edom  "the  Gittite"  may 
have  been  so  named  finom  the  town  of  Gittaim 
in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  33),  or 
from  Gath-rimmon. 

Git^tithy  a  musical  instrument,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  peopk  of 
Gatn ;  and  by  others,  to  have  been  employed  at 
the  festivities  of  the  vintage  (Ps.  viii.,  IxxxL, 
Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'zonite»  the.  "  The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gixonite  '*  are  named  amongst  the  warrion 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott 
concludes  that  the  name  should  be  Gouvi. 

Glass.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  1 7,  where,  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendered  "  crys- 
tal." It  seems  Uiat  Job  xxviii.  1 7  contains  me 
only  allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
even  this  reference  is  disputed.  In  spite  of  this 
absence  of  specific  allusion  to  glass  in  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  invention.  From  pKaintin^  vepre* 
senting  the  process  of  glass-blowing  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Beni-Hassan,  and  in  tombs 
at  other  places,  we  know  that  the  invention  is 
at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osirtasen  the 
first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph),  3,50(i 
years  ago.  Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old 
as  the  Exodus  Imve  been  discovered  in  Esypt. 
The  art  was  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
There  ii  little  doubt  that  the  honor  of  ue  dis* 
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MTC17  belongs  to  the  EgTpciaiu.  Glan  was 
not  only  knowa  to  the  ancieDm,  bat  used  by 
tbem  tu  more  eitetuirely  Ihao  in  modern  times. 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  an  uf  cutting,  grind- 
Idk,  and  engraTing  it,  and  thejconld  ever)  in- 
lay it  with  gold  or  enamel,  and  "penaeale 
opaqne  glan  with  deiigns  of  vaiiooa  colors." 
Betide*  this,  tbey  could  color  it  with  such  bril- 
lisncy  as  to  be  abla  Eo  imitate  prociotu  stones 
ip  a  manner  which  often  defied  detection, 
la  the  N.  T.,  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
brifhtnoj  (Rcr.  It.  6,  xt.  3,  xti.  18). 

Oleanlng.  The  remariu  under  Coknub 
DD  the  definite  chancter  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and  depend- 
■DU,  U  a  share  of  lite  crop,  are  especklly  exem- 
plified in  ibe  inslance  of  Rntb  gleaning  in  the 
Deld  of  Boai.  The  gleaning  of  (rait'trecs,  as 
well  a*  of  conrficlds,  was  rescrred  for  the  poor. 

Qlfide,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kiU 
[MilimMiaeT),  orcan  only  in  DeuL  xiv.  ISomong 
ilie  andean  binlg  of  prey. 

Onat,  mentioned  only  in  the  provertnal  ex- 
piosioa  used  by  our  Savioor  in  HatL  xxiii. 

Qoad.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
tn{i]wtaimSd  |Jn^.  Ui.  31)  and  (SI  (UnUn 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  31  ;  &el.  xii.  11).  Tlie  latter 
narider  to  any  thing  pointed,  and  the  context 
of  Bed.  xiL  nquiies  nUlier  the  mom  of  a  pM( 
«r  nail,  any  thing  in  short  which  can  be^^ifaieil,- 


pntbaUy  refer  to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of 
which  might  be  used  as  a  formidable  weapon. 
The  iutniment,  as  still  used  in  the  ooantries 
cf  Sootbem  Enrope  and  Western  Asia,  consists 
of  a  rod  aboot  eight  feet  long,  bronght  to  a 
>han>  point,  and  aonuitimea  cand  with  iron  at 

Goat,     or  the  Hriinw  woidt  which  are 
'"■"'"-'  goat  and  Atyoal  in  A.  T,,  the  nwat 
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exceptions,  denote  the  b»goat.  These  *n  yf'~ 
£(ni,  wild  or  mountain  goats  (1  Bam.  xxir.  8; 
Job  xxxix.  1  ;  and  Ps.  cir.  1H|  ;  and  oUo,  ren- 
dered tie  tcild  goal  in  Dent.  xii.  i.  It  is  mon 
properly  die t/agdiuthat or goat-dar.  Tbereap- 
pear  to  be  two  or  three  Tanetiea  of  the  common 
goat  [Hima  agagna]  at  present  bred  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria ;  bat  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  moat 
marked  variedes  are  the  Syrian  goat  (Copra 
Atambrica,  Linn.),  and  the  Angora  goal  {Capra 
Angonnns,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  There 
is  also  a  variety  that  difltn  bat  little  from 
Britieb  specimens.  As  to  the  ye'Sim  ("wild 
goats,"  A.  v.),  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
some  species  of  ibrx  is  denoud,  perhaps  the 
Cmra  Sinaitica,  the  Beden  or  JkU  of  Egypt 
ana  Arabia. 


_ ,     .  ,.  ,  neighbor- 

hood of  Jcmsalem,  and  named,  in  connection 
with  tbe  hill  Gai«b,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gob,  a  pUce  mentioned  only  in  a  Sam.  xxi. 
IS,  19,  as  the  scene  of  two  encounters  between 
David's  warriors  and  the  Philistjoes.  In  tlw 
parallel  account  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is 
given  a*  Gezeb.  On  the  other  haitd,  tbe  LXX. 
and  Syriae  have  Gath  in  tbe  first  caae,  a  name 
which  In  Hebrew  somewhat  reaemblM  Qob. 

Qoblet)  a  circular  vessel  Ibr  wine  or  ethv 

Gklg.  L  A  Baubenite  ( I  Chr.  v.  i),  son  of 
Shemaiah.    2.  [Miooo.] 

QolsiL,  a  city  of  Baahan  (Deut.  ir.  M)  al- 
lotted out  of  tbe  half  tribe  of  Hanasseb  to  tbe 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  ST),  and  one  of  tbe  three 
dtiea  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx.  8).  Its 
very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  dty  of  Golan 
is  several  times  referred  to  by  Joaephus ;  he, 
however,  more  freqnentlyspeaks  of  the  pruvince 
which  loot  its  name  from  it,  ""   "     '"' 


er  it  became  the  bead  of  a  large  province,  tbe 
extent  of  which  i*  pretn  accurately  given  by 
Josephus.  It  lay  east  of 'Galilee,  and  north  of 
Gadarids  (Gad>u}.  The  River  Hieromax 
may  be  regarded  aa  tbe  sooth  border  of  Oaolan- 
iik.  Tbe  Jordan,  from  tbe  8e«  of  Galilee  10 
iu  fbnutains  at  Dan  and  C«saie*-Philippi, 
formed  the  western  boondarf.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  bonndanes  of  the  modem 
province  of  Jaidan  (which  is  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  Gh>lan)  correspond,  so  br,  with 
those  of  Gaulanitis ;  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
assume  that  their  northern  and  eastern  bounda- 
ries are  also  identical.  Jaalln  ii  bounded  on 
the  north  hjJtdar  ( the  ancient  Itanta,  and  on 
tbe  east  by  Haurftn.  Tbe  greater  part  of  Gau- 
lanitis is  a  Sat  and  fertile  table-land,  well  wa- 


rn bably  t( 
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Isnitis,  along  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee,  i*  steep,  n 

eed,  and  bare.    It  was  once  der"' '■ 
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properties  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it 
U  used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10) 
and  nobility  ^Lam.  iv.  1 ).  Gold  was  knovt-n  from 
the  Yer^  earliest  times  (Gen.  ii.  1 1 ).  It  was  at 
first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22.)  Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  till  a  comparatively  late  period;  and 
on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  gold  is  represented  as 
being  weiened  in  rings  for  commercial  purposes 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21).  Gold  was  extremely 
abundant  in  ancient  times  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14; 
8  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9;  Dan.  iii.  1  j ; 
but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value,  because 
of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  itimiture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas- 
sim; Cant.  iii.  9,  10;  Esth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9.) 
The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing 
gold  are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix. 
28,  X.  1  ;  Job  xxviii.  16).  Other  gold-bearing 
countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5} 
and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  Metalluiigic  pro- 
cesses are  mentioned  in  rs.  Ixvi.  10;  Prov. 
xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the  trade 
of  goldsmith  (cf.  Jndg.  xvii.  4)  is  alluded  to  in 
connection  widi  the  overlaying  of  idols  with 
gold-leaf. 

Gk>rgOtha»  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot 
at  which  our  Lord  was  crucifled  (Matt,  xxvii. 
33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix.  17).  By  these 
thra  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
"  place  of «  skull."  St.  Luke's  words  are  real- 
ly as  follows  —  **  The  place  which  is  called  '  a 
skull ' "  —  not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  "  of  a 
skull,"  thus  employing  the  Greek  term  exactly 
as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  Two  explanations 
of  the  name  are  given  :  (I)  that  it  was  a  spot 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and 
therefore  abounded  in  skulls.  Or  (2)  it  mav 
eome  from  the  look  or  form  of  the  spot  itsell", 
bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a 
mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon phrase — for  which  there  is  no  direct  au- 
thority-—"Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of 
these  18  the  correct  explanation,  Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.  Its  loodity  in  re- 
gard to  Jerusalem  is  fully  examined  in  the  de- 
scnption  of  the  city. 

Goli'athy  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  who 
"morning  and  evening  for  forty  days"  defied 
the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of 
whom  a  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the 
Philistines  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Am- 
monites (Dent  ii.  20,  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22). 
His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which, 
taking  die  cubit  at  21  inches,  would  make  him 
lOi  f&t  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
read  **four  cubits  and  a  span."  The  scene  of 
his  combat  with  David  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah, — 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benja- 
min, alUiough  a  confused  modem  tradition  has 
pven  the  name  of  AinJahlood  (spring  of  Go- 
liath) to  the  spring  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  I ).  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath  was  slain  by  Elhanan,  also  a  Bethle- 
hemite.    fEuiANAN.j 

Gk>'mer.  L  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  fieither  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gien.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subsequently 
noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally  or 


subject  of  die  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  gen. 
erally  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early 
Cimmerians,  of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Celtic  fimiily,  and  of  the  mod- 
em Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  preserving  with 
very  slight  deviation  the  original  name.  —  2. 
The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3). 

Gtomor'rah,  one  of  the  five  "  cities  of  tiw 
plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that  under  their 
respective  kings  joined  battle  there  with  Che- 
donaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies,  by 
whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abraham  came 
to  the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from 
heaven  (Gen.  xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only, 
Zoar  or  Bcla,  which  was  its  original  name,  was 
spared  at  the  request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  refuge  there.  Of  these  Gomomdi 
sbcms  to  have  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in 
importance,  as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that 
lea  to  their  overthrow.  What  that  atrocity  was 
may  be  ^thered  from  Gen.  xix.  4-8.  Their 
geographical  position  is  discnsaed  .  under 
Sodom. 

Gtomor^rhfty  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament. 

Qopher-WOOd.  Only  once,  in  Gen.  vi. 
14.  The  Heb.  word  does  not  occur  in  the  cog- 
nate dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no  attempt 
at  translation.  Two  principal  conjectures  have 
been  proposed :  —  1.  That  the  "  trees  of  Go- 
pher are  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such 
as  pine,  fir,  &c.    2.  That  Gopher  is  cypress. 

<jk>r'gia8,  a  general  in  the  service' of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38),  who  was  ap- 
pointed oy  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in 
the  expedition  against  Judaea  (b.c.  166),  in 
which  ne  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccalisus 
with  ercat  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  Iff.).  At  a  later 
time  (B.C.  164)  he  held  a  rarison  in  Jamnia, 
and  defeated  the  forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias, 
who  attacked  him  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Ju- 
das (1  Mace.  V.  56  ff. ;  2  Mace.  xii.  82).  The 
account  of  Goi^ias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscare. 
Ap. 

Gtorty'na,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus 
(1  Maoc.  XV.  23).  It  was  nearly  half  wa^  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  island,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  capital 
under  the  Romans.    Ap. 

Gto'shen,  a  word  of  uncertain  etvmology, 
the  name  of  a  part  of  Eg^pt  where  thelsraelites 
dwelt  for  the  whole  period  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  country.  It  is  usually  called  the  "  land  of 
Goshen,"  but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  another  name,  '*  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  It  was  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, and  apparentiy  the  extreme  province  to- 
wards that  fbntier  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Gen.  xlvi. 
33, 34,  shows  that  Goshen  was  scarcely  r^^rded 
as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not  peopled 
bpr  Egyptians,  -^  characteristics  that  would  posi* 
tively  indicate  a  frontier  province.  The  next 
mention  of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous  infer- 
ence that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1,  5,  6,  11).     Goshen 
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wtM  a  pastoral  countrv  where  some  of  Pharaoh's 
cattle  were  luipt.  The  clearest  indications  of 
the  exact  position  of  Goshen  are  those  afforded 
bj  the  nanatiYe  of  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites 
set  oat  from  the  town  of  Barneses  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  joamey  to  "  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness/'  and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting-point 
two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near/' 
and  "  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  tne  Hod  Sea  " 
(Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  From  these  indications  we 
infer  that  the  limd  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part 
been  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
Kameses  lying  wiUiin  the  valley  now  called  the 
WddU-t-Tima^y  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
ctiurse  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  The  results  of  an  examination 
of  Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
lay  between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta 
aiid  the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was 
scarcely  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited 
by  other  foreigners  besides  tne  Israelites,  and 
was  in  its  geographical  names  rather  Shemitic 
than  Egyptian ;  that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  espe- 
cially suited  to  a  shepherd-people,  and  sufficient 
for  the  Israelites,  who  there  prospered,  and 
were  separate  from  the  main  bou^  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns 
lar  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wddi-i- 
Tumofldt.  These  indications  seem  to  us  deci- 
sively to  indicate  the  Wddi-i-Tumaddt,  the  val- 
ley along  which  anciently  flowed  tne  canal  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem  to  us 
to  be  uttwly  untenable  —  2.  The  "  land "  or 
the  "  country  of  Goshen  "  is  twice  named  as  a 
district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
16),  apparently  between  the  south  country  and 
the  lowlands  of  Judah.  —  3.  A  town  of  the 
sane  name  is  once  mentioned  in  company  with 
Debir,  Soooh,  and  others,  as  in  the  mountains 
of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  51 ).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Gk>8poLB.  The  name  Gospel  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  which  separate  accounts  will  be  eiven  in 
their  place.  They  were  all  composed  durine 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century :  those  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  a.d.  64 ;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant 
erideDoe  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collec- 
tioiiy  were  generally  used  and  accepted.  For 
this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irensdus,  Papias, 
Tertallian,  Origen,  Theophilus,  and  Tatian. 
TbeMniatorian  fragment  aescribes  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time  and  carelessness 
Mem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences  relating 
to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidenee  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Goepels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Bama- 
bea*  Clemens  Bomanns,  and  Polycarp,  quote 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exact- 
The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born 


about  A.D.  99,  martyred  a.d.  165)  is  much  full 
er ;  many  of  his  quotations  are  found  verbatim 
ia  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  and   possiblv  of   St.   Mark    also. 


whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate. 
Besides  these,  St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by 
Uegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Athcnagoras,  and 
Theophuus.  Eusebius  records  that  Pantienus 
found  in  India  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Grospel 
of  St.  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From  the 
fact  that  St  Mark's  Gk>spol  has  few  places  pe- 
culiar to  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  citar 
tions  not  expressly  assigned  to  him ;  but  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear  to  quote  his 
Gospel,  and  Irenssus  does  so  by  name.  St. 
Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  IrensBus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus :  and  St.  John 
by  all  of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius, 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates. 
From  these  we  may  conclude  that  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  collection 
was  well  known  and  in  general  use.  There  is 
yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  and  as  there  was  the  great- 
est hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had 
become  known  in  the  Church  <ifter  the  dissen- 
sion arose,  the  heretics  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted them  as  genuine  from  such  a  quarter. 
But  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  arose  early 
in  the  second  century ;  and  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Gospels  were  then  accepted,  and 
thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles.  As  a"  matter  of  literary  his- 
tory, notning  can  bo  better  established  than  the 
genuineness  of  the  (jospels.  On  comparing 
these  four  books  one  witn  another,  a  peculiar 
difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  co- 
inci4es  with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few 
passages  only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of 
the  Passion,  Jhere  are  only  three  fiicts  which 
John  relates  in  common  wiu  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
jch.  vi.).  The  third  is  the  anointing  of  His 
tbet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the  others  present  the 
life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows  him  into 
Judfsa ;  nor  should  we  know,  hul  for  him,  that 
our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  foasts.  The  received  explanation  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
had  seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  ab- 
stained from  writing  anew  what  tney  nad  suffi- 
ciently recorded,  in  the  other  three  (^spels 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement.  If  we 
suppose  the  history  that  they  contain  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these  all  the 
three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  add^  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to 
Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ;  and  tlie  enumeration  is 
complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general 
coincidence  as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount 
of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is,  the  passages  either 
verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding  in  the  use  of 
many  of  the  same  words,  is  much  smaller. 
Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space 
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permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
sabiect  maj  be  thus  sammed  up :  —  The  verbal 
and  material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
authors  who  have  written  independently  of  one 
another.  The  verbal  agreement  is  greater 
where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  citS  than 
where  facts  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in 
some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four 
first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is 
remarkable;  there  are  also  narratives  where 
there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but 
only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story 
(Matt.  viii.  3  »  Mark  i.  41  =»  Luke  v.  13,  and 
Matt.  xiv.  19,  20=»  Mark  vi.  41-43  s=Luke  ix. 
16,17).  The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek, 
with  Hebrew  idioms  :  the  'Hebraisms  are  most 
abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke. 
In  quotations  from  Uio  Old  Testament,  the 
Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit 
a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  difier  finom 
the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septua^nt  version 
(Matt.  iii.  3  =  Blark  i.  3  =»  Luke  iii.  4 ;  Matt. 
IV.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8  ;  Matt.  xi.  10  =»  Mark  i.  2 
«  Luke  vii.  27,  &c.).  Except  as  to  24  verses, 
the  Crospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts 
which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  ana  Luke; 
but  he  of^  supplies  details  omitted  by  them, 
and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to  the 
graphic  account  of  an  eve-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly 
harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide 
with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  of 
Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of 
the  other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting 
link  betweei)  them,  where  their  words  slightly 
difibr.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween^iark  and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so 
numerous  as  Uiose  between  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  events,  Mark  and  Luke  frequently  co- 
incide, where  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These 
are  the  leading  particulars ;  but  they  are  very 
fiur  firom  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a  phenom- 
enon that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention  and 
reverent  stndv  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 
The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enume- 
rated. The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be,  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each 
other's  work.  Accordingly,  Grotius,  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  and  many  others,  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  which  (Gospel  is  to  be. 
regarded  as  the  first ;  which  is  copied  fVom  the 
first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and  copied  from 
the  other  two.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude 
form  is  in  itself  most  improl>able;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and  learning  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evange- 
list has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  made  a 
few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  re- 
trenchments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole 
to  go  forth  under  his  name.  The  supposition 
of  a  common  original  from  which  toe  three 
Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less 
modification,  would  naturally  occur  to  those 
who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists 


had  copied  from  each  other.  It  appeared  to 
Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are  oommon 
to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  m  a 
certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 
drew.  He  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document, 
and  also  that  there  must  have  been  four  other 
documents  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  text  Thus  he  makes  —  1 .  The  ori^nal 
document.  2.  An  altered  copy  which  St  l&t- 
thew  used.  3.  Au  altered  copy  which  St  Luke 
used.  4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two 
preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark.  5.  A  foorth 
altered  copy,  used  by  St  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  in  common.  As  there  is  no  external  evi- 
dence worth  considering  that  this  original  or 
anv  of  its-  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the 
value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis  must  depend 
upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and 
that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  foots  of  the  text. 
Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still 
without  producing  an^  external  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  any  of'^  them ;  and  this,  on  one 
side,  deprives  ^Eichhom's  theonr  of  the  merit 
of  completeness,  and,  on  the  other,  prewnts  a 
much  broader  surface  to  the  obvious  objections. 
He  assumes  the  existence  of — 1.  A  Hebrew 
original.  2.  A  Greek  translation.  3.  A  trao- 
script  of  No.  I,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions.  5.  Another,  combining  both  the 
preceding,  used  by  St  Mark,  who  also  used  No. 
2.  6.  Another,  with  the  iterations  aod  addi- 
tions of  No.  3,  and  with  forther  additJona,  used 
by  St  Matthew.  7.  Another,  with  those  of 
No.  4  and  further  additions,  used  by  St  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  2.  8.  A  wholly  distinct 
Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  Lord's  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  were  recorded,  but  not 
m  chronoli^cal  order ;  used  both  by  St  Mat- 
thew and  St  Luke.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eichhom,  possesses  al- 
most every  fault  that  can  be  chaigea  against  an 
argument  of  that  kind.  For  every  new  class 
of  facts  a  new  document  must  be  assumed  to 
have  existed.  The  '*  original  Gospel "  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 
circulated  everywhere:  yet  so  defective,  as  to 
require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little 
reverenced  that  no  hand  spared  it  If  all  the 
Evangelists  agreed  to  draw  fVom  such  a  work, 
it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  nnivemlly  ac- 
cepted in  the  Church;  and  yet  there  is  no 
record  of  its  existence.  The  force  of  this  di- 
lemma has  been  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the 
theorv :  if  the  work  was  of  high  anthoritf ,  it 
would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least  men- 
tioned ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospds : 
and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape 
from  it  There  is  another  suppositioa  to  ac- 
count for  these  facts,  of  which  peiluim  Gieseler 
has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  It  is  prob- 
able that  none  of  the  Gospels  was  written  nntil 
many  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  assem- 
bled disciples.  From  that  day  commenced  at 
Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the  Go^pri 
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•nd  oonTerting  the  world.  Prayer  and  preach- 
ing were  the  basiness  of  the  Apostles  lives. 
Now,  their  preaching  must  have  iMen,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  m  great  part  historical ;  it 
mast  have  been  based  upon  an  account  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  X^azareth.  There  was 
no  written  record  to  which  the  hearers  mieht 
be  referred  for  historical  details,  and  therefore 
the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only  inferences 
from  die  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the 
life  itself  The  preaching,  then,  must  hare 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers 
what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  b 
to  OS.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  yearr 
■asidaous  teaching,  without  a  written  uospel, 
the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Aposdes  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
iDOuld  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form ;  but 
the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  loft  be- 
hind in  die  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to 
be  prepared  Ibr  their  mission ;  and,  so  Ions  as 
there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  uieir 
hands,  it  mig^ht  be  desirable  that  the  oral  in- 
stniction  should  be  as  fiu*  as  possible  one  and 
the  same  to  all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made  a 
UTitten  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Aposdes 
saw  the  danfert  and  erron  which  a  traditional 
GoRpei  wtma  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of 
tone;  and,  whflst  they  were  still  preaching  the 
orsl  Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  were  admonished  by  the  same  Divine  Per- 
son to  prepare  those  written  records  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Chorch  of  Christ  Nor  is  there  any  thing  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Aposdes 
mtentioiially  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same 
order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
fbnn  of  words.  The  language  of  their  first 
preaching  waa  the  Syro-Chal&ic,  which  was  a 
poor  and  scanty  language ;  and  though  Greek 
wss  now  widenr  spread,  and  was  the  language 
eren  of  several  places  in  Palestine,  though  it 
prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  firet  missions 
to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3),  the 
Greek  tongne,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the 
poveitjr  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced ;  as,  in- 
deed. It  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole  lan- 
goage  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
npon  which  it  has  built  itself.  It  is  suppowd, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Aposdes,  and 
the  teaching  wnereby  they  prepared  othen  to 
preach,  as  uiey  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a 
common  form,  more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the 
portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  harmonise 
most  exacdy,  owe  their  agreement,  not  to  the 
ha  that  diey  were  copied  from  each  other,  al- 
though it  is  impossiole  to  say  that  the  later 
writer  made  no  use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to 
the  existence  of  any  original  document  now 
lost  to  os^  hut  to  the  ^t  that  the  apostolic 
preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a  setded 
•r  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writen 
inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to 
do  so;  and  the  diilbrences  which  occur,  often  in 
the  closest  proximi^  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
fkoB  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which 
eaeb  wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in 


the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  wit- 
nesses had  told  him.  The  harmonies  begin  with 
the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office ;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  the  Aposdes  would  b^in,  for  its  purport 
was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Mes- 
siah He  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  They 
are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the  period  of 
the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become 
lamiliar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles 
described  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection, 
which  differed  from  the  rassion  in  that  it  was 
a  fact  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt 
bound  to  dispute  (Matt  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  oiveri^nce  arose  from  the  intention 
of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  centrtu 
truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even  St  Mark 
(xvL  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new  light  upon 
old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention  dis- 
tinct acts  and  appeamnces  of  the  Lord  to  es- 
tablish that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  othere 
are  recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are 
those  of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic 
preaching  would  be  especially  exact ;  and  where 
the  historical  fiu;t  is  the  utterance  of  certain 
words,  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to 
a  bare  record  of  them.  That  this  opinion 
would  explain  many  of  the  focte  connected 
widi  the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides 
conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangeliste  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not, 
it  would  require  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  details  to  discuss  than  space  permits.  How 
does  this  last  theoiy  bear  upon  our  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  (jospels  ?  Supposing  that  the 
portion  of  th\t  three  fint  Gospels  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  has  been  derived  m>m  the  preaching 
of  the  Aposdes  in  general,  then  it  is  drawn  direct- 
ly from  a  soum  which  we  know  from  our  Lord 
£Gmself  to  hare  been  inspired.  Now,  the  in- 
spiration of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  iu  ite  selection  of  events.  Every 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  ind  ex- 
acdy true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels 
one  with  another  ofien  us  nothing  that  aoei 
not  answer  te  thi)  test.  There  are  difforenoes 
of  arran^ment  of  evento ;  here  some  details  of 
a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which 
are  wanting  there ;  and  if  the  writer  had  pro- 
fessed to  follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or 
had  pretended  that  his  record  was  not  only  true 
but  complete,  then  one  invereion  of  order,  or 
one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict  him 
of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain  —  if  it  is  all 
but  avowed — that  minute  ehronological  data 
are  not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose — if  it  is 
also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the 
facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi. 
25)  —  then  die  proper  test  to  Apply  is*  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  aud  ministry 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and 
consistent  with  the  othen,  such  as  would  be  suit- 
able to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on 
His  Name —  for  this  is  their  evident  intention* 
About  the  answer  there  should  be  no  donbfr 
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We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  fea- 
tures, and  that  the  divine  element  has  controlled 
the  human,  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the  pic- 
ture which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  histories  are  true  according  to 
any  test  that  should  be  applied  to  a  history ; 
and  the  events  that  they  select — though  we 
could  not  presume  to  say  that  the^  were  more 
important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from 
the  &ct  of  the  emission — are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that 
none  has  ever  complained  of  insufScient  means 
of  knowing  Him. 

Gk>thOU''a8.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias, 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  £sd.  viii.  38). 
Ap. 

Gtotho^niel,  &ther  of  Chabris  (Jud.  vi.  15). 
Ap. 

Gk>lird.  I.  KikaydHf  onlvin  Jon.  iv.  6-10. 
A  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed  as  to 
the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this  word ;  but 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  kthd- 
v&n  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
oeforo  Nineveh  is  the  Rudnua  oommunisy  or  cas- 
tor-oil plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  plant  varies  consideiv 
ably  in  size,  bemg  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  Eng- 
land seldom  attaining  a  greater  height  than 
three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
palmate,  with  serrated  lobes,  and  would  form 
an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-stricken  pro- 
phet. The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  "  castor-oil,''  which  has  for 
ages  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine.  2. 
Pakhu*6th  and  ffka'im.  (i.)  In  2  K.  iv.  39,  a 
fruit  used  as  tood,  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  (ii.)  In  1  K.  vi. 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where 
A.  V.  "knops."  With  regard  to  the  "wild 
gourds"  {pMu'dik)  of  2  K.  iv.  89,  which  one 
of  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  gathered  i^o- 
rantly,  supposing  them  to  be  good  for  rood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  species  of  the 
gourd  tribe  ( CticurbUacecB),  which  contains  some 
plants  of  a  very  bitter  and  dangerous  character. 
The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this  family  of  plants 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  vine. 
Hence  the  expression  "  wild  vine ; "  and  as 
several  kinds  of  CucurhUacecBf  such  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  are  favorite  articles  of  re(resh- 
mg  rood  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  from  pdka\  **  to  split  or 
burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  &vor  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plant  with  the  Edxdium  date- 
rium,  or  **  squirting  cucumber,"  so  called  from 
the  elasticity  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
opens  and  scatters  the  seeds  when  touched. 
Celsius,  Bosenmiiller,  Winer,  and  Gesenius  are 
in  favor  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The  old 
versions,  however,  understand  the  colocynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a 
preparation  from  this  plant  Since  the  dry 
gourds  of  the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  burst 
with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is  much  reason  for 
being  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  has 


authority,  etymology,  and  general  suitablenest^ 
in  its  &vor. 

Gk>vemor.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  ona 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less 
than  ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  1. 
AMph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  &mOy  ( Judg.  vi. 
15;  Is.  Ix.  22;  Mic  v.  1),  and  equivalent  to 
the  "prince  of  a  thousand"  of  Ex.  xviii.  21, 
or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num.  i.  16.  It  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  "dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxiv.).  —  2.  Ckdkik  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  mi- 
ckokek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver,  B,n&  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Piov.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14 
with  Is.  X.  1).  ^4.  MdshSlf  a  ruler  considered 
especially  as  having  power  over  the  property  and 
persons  of  his  subiects  (Josh.  xii.  2 ;  Ps.  ev.  20 ; 
tSen.  xxiv.  2 ) .  The  "  governors  of  the  people," 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the 
king's  body-guard  (cf  2  K.  xi.  19).  —  5.  Ndgii 
denotes  a  prominent  persona^,  whatever  his  ca- 
pacitj[.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as  the  military 
and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  2,  vi.  21'; 
I  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an  army 
^2  Chr.  xxxU.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribie 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  — 6.  NaH.  The  prevailing 
idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  devatum.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
Num.  ii.  3,  &c.^,  to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a 
tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful 
sheik  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  In  general,  it  denotes 
a  man  of  elevated  rank.  —  7.  Pechdh  ia  a  word 
probably  of  Assyrian  origin.  It  is  applied  in 
1  K.  X.  15  to  the  petty  chiefkains  who  were  trib- 
utary to  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  14) ;  to  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  S^ans  (1  K.  xx.  24), 
the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  6),  the 
ChaldsBans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jrer.  Ii. 
38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
"  governors  "  {vaMth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
satraps  (Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the 
functions  which  they  had  to  perform.  It  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors  were 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's 
taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they 
were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon 
the  people,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14). 
They  were  probably  assisted  in  disehuging 
their  official  auties  oy  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7, 
vi.  6).  The  "  governor  "  beyond  the  river  bad 
a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  pro- 
bfiibly  he  administered  justice  when  making  a 
progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7). — 8. 
Po&i  denotes  simplv  a  person  appoimted  to  any 
office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers  proposed  to  Iw 
appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  34) ;  of  Zebul, 
Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28) ;  of  an 
officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  II); 
and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  nigh  rank  (Neh.  xL 
14,  22).  — 9.  ShaUU,  a  man  of  authority.  Ap- 
plied to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister 
(Gen.  xlii.  6) ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the 
guard;  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii  15); 
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ind  to  Daniel  as  third  in  rank  under  Belshaz- 
zar  (Dan.  v.  29).  — 10.  Sctr,  a  chuf,  in  any  car 
padtr.  The  term  is  osed  equally  of  the  gene- 
ral or  an  army  (Gen.  X2U.  22),  or  the  command- 
er of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the 
governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison  (Gren.  xxxix. 
21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and  bakers 
(Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6).  — 11. 
hvapXK  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  officer  of  rank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of 
Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of  the  resi- 
dent Jews,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
styled  "  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king ; "  and 
as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  de- 
note one  who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Da- 
mascos  as  the  king's  vassal  or  representative. 
— 12.  1/yefiuVt  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c.).  — 13.  otKovo- 
inc  (Qal.  ir.  2),  a  steward,  apparently  intrusted 
with  the  mans^ment  of  a  mmor's  property.  — 
U.  apxirpiKXtvog  (John  ii.  9),  "  the  governor  of 
the  feast"  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the 
blessings  qpon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during 
the  seven  oays  of  the  marriage  feast.  He  ap- 
peurs  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Dride|pnDom,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet m  his  stoad.  The  duties  of  the  master  of 
a  feast  aie  given  at  full  length  in  Eccius.  xxxv. 
(xxxii.) 

Oo'zan  seems,  in  the  A.  V.  of  I  Chr.  v.  26, 
u>  be  the  name  of  a  river ;  but  in  Kings  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  1 1 )  it  is  evidently  apiuied,  not 
to  a  river,  but  a  country.  Gozan  was  the  tract 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser, 
or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  variously 
plaoed;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
GauzcuutiM  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other  writers. 
It  was  the  tract  watered  bv  the  Habor,  the  mod- 
ern Kkabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates. 

OralMt.  1  Esd  T.  29.    [Haoaba.]    Ap. 

Grape.    [ViirB.| 

Grass,  l .  This  IS  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ckitaur  (1  E:.  xviii.  5 ;  Job 
xl.  5,  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6).  As  the  herbage 
rapidly  fiulea  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
snn  Of  Palestine,  it  has  affi>rded  to  the  sacred 
writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  hu- 
man fortunes  (Job  viii.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7  ; 
Ps.  xc.  5).  — 2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  1.  11,  "as 
the  heifer  at  grass  "  should  be  "  as  the  heifer 
treading  out  com  "  (oomp.  Hos.  x.  11).  —  3. 
In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
ox  lining  np  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
word  b  yerek,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  areen. 
— 4.  'aeb  signifies  herb$  for  human  food  (Gen. 
i.  30;  PB.ctT.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle 
(Dent  xi.  15;  Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of 
the  field  (Gen.  ii.  5 ;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the 
mountain  (la.  xlii.  15;  Prov.  xxvii.  25).  In 
the  N.  T.,  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs,  it  is 
the  repi^eaeutative  of  the  Greek  x^prof. 

Grasshopper.    [Locust.] 

Qrare.    [BuBiiiL.] 


Greaves  {nUtachdh).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  v.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  Its  ordinary 
meaning  is  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  which 
reached  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  pro- 
tected the  shin  of  the  wearer.  But  the  mitschdh 
of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been  armor 
of  this  nature.  It  was  not  worn  on  the  legs, 
but  on  the  feet,  of  Goliath,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot. 

Greece,  Greeks,  Grecians.  The  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercis- 
ing the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind could  well  be.  The  Homeric  Epos  in  its 
widest  range  does  not  include  the  Hebrews, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the 
Western  world  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have 
derived  some  geographical  outlines  from  the 
Egyptians ;  but  he  docs  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
x.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 
From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have 
no  notice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 
When  indeed  the  Hciirews  came  into  contact 
with  the  lonians  of  As/a  Minor,  and  recognized 
them  as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  Western 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  Javan  and 
lones ;  and  the  application  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  reahjie  the  Mt^aic  <ithno^- 
raphy.  Accordingly,  the  O.  T.  woni  which  is 
Greciaf  in  A.  V.  Ureece,  Chreeks,  &c.,  is  in  He- 
brew Javan  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Dan.  viii.  21 ) :  the 
Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  *«tained  (Is. 
Ixvi.  19  :  Ez.  xxvii.  13).  The  Greeks  and  He- 
brews met  for  the  first  time  in  the  slave-mirket. 
The  medium  of  communication  seeuM  to  have 
been  the  Tyrian  slave-merchants.  About  B.C. 
800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6) ; 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  n^entioned 
as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves. 
Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  In  Dan. 
viii.  21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zecha- 
riah  (ix.  13)  foretells  the  tnumphs  of  the  Mac- 
cabees against  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while 
Isaiah  looks  forward  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  other  Gentiles,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Jewish  missionaries  (Ixvi. 
19).  In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23  we  have  an  account 
of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by  the  Lacedie- 
monians  to  tne  Jews.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  transaction  is  the  claim  which  the 
LacedsBmonians  prefer  to  kindred  with  the  Jews, 
and  which  Areus  professes  to  establish  by  refer- 
ence to  a  book.  The  notices  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
{>le  which  occur  in  Greek  writers  have  been  col- 
ected  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief 
are  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  Choerilus,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  and  Hecatssus.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  afc^rption  into  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  Alexander,  the  political  connection 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independ- 
ent nations  no  longer  existed.  The  name  of 
the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in  N.  T.  (Acts 

.  2),  as  opposed  to  Macedonia. 


Greylioimd.  The  cnmstatiDn  In  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.  {I^T.  ixi.  31)  of  the  Hebrew 
worda  mrzir  madmajpii,  i.e.  "  one  girt  aboDt  the 
loini."  VuionB  are  the  opinions  u  to  what 
animal  "comelv  in  going  is  here  intended. 
Some  think  "  a  leopard,"  oCberB  "  an  eagle,"  or 
"  a  man  girt  with  armor,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  or 
"  awar-btnae  girt  with  Crappinn,"  Bnt,  later, 
HBarer(a»MMnl.  Gnat,  in  Vel.  Ttl.]  decides 
DllhMilatiiiglj  in  faTor  of  a  "  wrestler,"  when 
girt  abotit  the  loins  for  a  conleat.  Then  is 
gnU  {nafaaluli^  that  be  is  correct. 


brew  ierm  AalitnA,  which  is  not  a  giore,  bnl 
probably  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kiitd.  [S«e 
AsHEKAH.]  It  ii  also  probable  that  there  «m 
a  connecCioD  between  this  sjmbol  or  image, 
whaterer  it  was,  and  the  sacred  sjmbolte  tne, 
the  represeniMion  of  which  occur*  ao  freqnentl; 
on  Auyrian  Kalptnieg,  and  is  fliinrad  below. 
— S,  ThetwoexceptioninoticadahoTearBOai. 
xxi.  33  and  1  Sam.  xxiL  S  (maigin).    la  tfa* 


religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  grores 
plaj  a  prominent  part.  In  the  old  times,  altars 
onlT  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  Chonghl 
wrong  to  ahnt  np  the  gods  within  walis,  and 
hence,  as  Pliny  expressly  tells  as.  trees  were  the 
first  iemiilea  ;  and  fratn  the  earliest  limes  gTOrea 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  wor- 
ship (Gen.  xii.  S.  T,  xiii.  IB  ;  Deut.  xi.  30  ;  A. 
V.  "plain").  The  groTea  were  generally  found 
connected  with  temples,  and  oftni  had  tlie  ri^ht 
of  allbrdine  an  asvlnm.  Some  have  sapposed 
that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  enclosure 
planted  with  i«!m  and  cedar  (Pa.  xcii,  12,  IS) 
andolire  (Ps.lii,B),as  the  mosque  which  stands 
on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful ;  bnt  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josb.  xxiv.  !6 ; 
Jndg.  ix.  S).  There  are  in  Rcriptare  many 
memomble  trees  :  f.g.  Allon-bachnth  (Gen. 
xxxT.  8),  the  tanuirisk  in  Gibeeh  (I  Sun.  xxii. 
6).  the  terebinth  in  Sbechcm  (Jos.  xxii.  16] 
Tinder  which  the  law  was  set  np,  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  (Jadg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of  en- 
chantments (Judg.  ix.  37),  Che  terebinth  of  win. 
dereis  (Judg.  It.  II),  and  others  (I  Sam.  xir. 
2,  X.  3,  sometimes  "  plain  "  in  A.  V.)-  This 
obserrution  of  particniar  treea  was  among  the 
heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
Guard,  (l.)  roUocA  originallv  signified  a 
"  cook ;  "  and  as  butchering  fefi  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  Eastern  countries  it  gained  the  secon- 
darv  sense  of  "  executioner,"  and  is  applied  to 
the  body-goard  of  the  kioss  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxTii.  361  and  Babylon  (a  K.  xxv.  8 ;  Jcr. 
xxxix.  9,  xl.  1  ;  Dan.  ii.  14).  —  (2.)  R£a  prop- 
erly means  a  "  runner,"  and  is  the  ordinarv  term 
employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jewish 'kinss, 
whose  office  it  was  to  mn  before  the  chanot 
(2  Sara.  XT.  I  ;  1  K.  i.  5),  and  to  form  a  military 
Utttrd  (1  Sam.  xxU.  IT  :  3  K.  x.  SS,  xi.  6 ;  S 


Chr.  xii.  10).~(3.)  The  terms  n _ 

muAfliar  express  praperi;  the  od  ofwaldaitg,  bnl 
are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9,  2!,  rii.  3,  xiL  9 :  Job 
vii^l2). 
Qad'godali,  Dent.  x.  7.     [Ho*  Haoin- 

*'*aTieSt.       [HoBPIIiLITT.] 

GullOth,  a  Hebrew  term  o 
currcnce  in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two 
passages — and  those  identical  relations  of  ths 
same  occurrence  —  to  denote  a  natnnl  object, 
TJi.  the  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the 
south  land  in  the  ncighwrhood  of  Debir,  wbich 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achaah  (Josb- 
xy.  19  ;  Jndg.  i.  15).  The  spring*  were  "op- 
per"  and  "lower" — posuUy  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  rarioe  or  gleo ; 
and  they  may  have  derived  their  unosnal  oaiae 
from  their  appearance  being  diaL-rent  to  that  of 
the  ortinnry  springs  of  the  oaaMry.  The  root 
{galal)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or  tumbling  over; 
and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that  ther  welled  up 
in  that  round  or  mushroom  form  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  ran 
in  PalcBlJDe.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  ri^  Bortfanf,  and 
r^  VtniatiJJo',  the  latter  doubtless  a  mete  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Atex.  MS.,  u 
usual,  is  faithfol  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judge* 
both  have  TStrpuai^.  An  attempt  has  been  laKly 
made  by  Dr.  Rtraen  to  identify  these  spring 
with  the  ^I'n  Nantur  near  Hebron  (see  Zaf 
Kiri/l  der  D.  M.  G.  18ST) ;  but  the  identifin 
tion'can  hardly  be  received  without  flillercoliGr 
mation(Stanley,S.^P.App.8M),    [Dkwb.J 

Gu'ni.  1.  A  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi. 
24 ;  I  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  (bunder  of  the  taaHf 
of  the  Guniiea  (Num.  xxvi.  48).— S.  A  d» 
ofGad(l  Chr.  V.  IS). 
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Qa'nites,  the*  dMoendants  of  Gani,  son 
i«f  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  4S). 

Qur,  the  fpinx  up  to»  aq  awsent  or  rismg 
nomidy  at  which  Ahaziah  leceiTed  his  death- 
blow while  flyinp^  finom  Jeha  after  the  shuighter 
of  Jonm  (2  fc.  iz.  27).  It  wv  probably  some 
place  more  than  nsnaUjr  steep  on  the  difficult 
toad  which  leads  from  the  plam  of  Esdraelon  to 


Gur  Bsaly  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxri.  7.  It 
appears  fiom  the  context  to  haT«  been  in  the 
conntij  lying  between  Palestine  and  the  Ara- 
biaa  pemnsnla ;  bat  this,  although  probable, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  Arab  geographers  men- 
tkm  a  nlaoe  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 
nortH  OT  £1-Bfiedeeneh. 


H. 

'tavL  a  man,  or  a  fiunily,  imme- 
diately descended  ftsm  Ashar,  "  &ther  of  Te- 
koa"  by  his  second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iy.  6). 

Habai'ah*  Bene-Habaiah  were  among  the 
sons  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zembbabei  (Esr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  yU.  63). 

Hab'akkllk.  l.  Ofthe  facts  of  the  proph- 
et's life  we  haye  no  certain  information,  and 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  his  prophecy  there 
U  gre«t  diyision  of  opinion.  The  Rabbinical 
tradition  that  Habakauk  was  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite  womaa  Tyhom  Elisha  restored  to 
Hie  is  repeated  by  Abarbane  1  in  his  commentary, 
and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
molo^  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  ex- 
pression in  2  K.  iy.  16.  In  the  tide  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bd  snd  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the 
UlX.  yersion  in  Origen's  Tetrc^tla,  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tiibe  of  Leyi."  Pseudo-Epiphanius  and  Doro- 
theas relate  that  when  Jerusalem  ws*  sacked  by 
Nelmchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to  Ostracine, 
and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chaldseans  had 
left  the  cit^,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  died  at  his  ferm  two  years  before  the 
retnm  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaa  that  he  is  said  to  haye 
carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon. — 2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree 
in  placing  Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in 
the  Teiza  of  BCanasseh.  Dayidson  decides  in 
Ikyor  or  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Delitzsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk  delivered 
his  prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Jo- 
siah (b.c.  630  or  629).  This  yiew  receives 
somer  confirmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  O.  T.  Canon.  The  prophet 
ooramenoes  by  announcing  his  office  and  impor- 
tant mission  (i.  1 ).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganization  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovan  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11 ).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed 
in  the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and 
boastful  impiety  of  the  Chald«an  hosts,  but, 
confident  that  dod  has  only  employed  them  as 
the  inatmments  of  correction,  assumes  ( ii.  1 )  an 
attitnde  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see 


ihe  issue.  He  receives  the  divine  command  to 
write  in  an  enduring  form  the  viiion  of  God's 
retributive  justice,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic 
eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The  doom  of  the  ChaldsBans  is 
first  foretola  in  general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the 
announcement  is  followed  by  a  series  of  denun- 
ciations pronounced  upon  them  by  the  nations 
who  had  suflfored  fVom  tneir  oppression  (ii.  6-20^. 
The  strophical  arrangement  of  these  "  woes  "  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy.  The 
whole  concludes  with  the  magnificent  rsalm  in 
chap,  in.,  "Habakkuk's  Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald), 
a  composition  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception, sublimity  of  thought,  and  migesty  of 
diction. 

Habasini^ally  apparentiy  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Rbchabitks  ( Jer.  xxxv. 
3). 

HablMMUO.  the  form  in  which  tiie  name 
of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  given  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (Bel,  33-39).    Ap. 

babergeoxiy  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast    [Arms.] 

HalMr,  the  "  river  of  Gozan  "  (2  K.  xvu. 
6  and  xviii.  1 1 ),  is  identified  bovond  all  reason- 
able doubt  with  the  famous  affluent  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  called  Aborrhas  by  Strabo, 
and  Chaboras  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
stream  in  question  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Khabour,  It  fiows  from  several  sources  in  the 
mountain-chain,  which  in  about  the  37th  paral- 
lel closes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  upon  the 
south — the  Mons  Masius  of  StrAo  and  Ptol- 
emy, at  present  the  Kharej  Dagh, 

Haohali'ahy  the  father  of  Nehemlah  (Neh. 
i.  1,  X.  I). 

Haoh'ilah,  the  Hill,  a  hOl  apparentiy 
situated  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zi|A;  in  the 
fiistnesses,  or  passes,  of  which  IHivid  and  his 
six  hundred  followers  were  lurking  when  the 
Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his  whereabouts  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  comp.  14, 15, 18).  No  trace  of 
the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Echda  is  named  as 
a  village  then  standing;  but  the  situation — 
seven  miles  fVom  Elentheropolis,  t.e.  on  the 
N.  W.  of  Hebron  -^  would  be  too  for  fix>m  Ziph 
and  Maon. 

Haoh'moni,  Son  of,  and  The  Haoh'- 

monite  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi  11),  both  ron- 
derines  —  the  former  the  correct  one — of  the 
same  Hebrew  words.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged  :  the  actusl  fewer  of  Ja- 
shobeam  was  Zaodiel  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  2) ;  and  he 
is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6),  possibly  the  Levites  descended 
from  Korah. 

Ha^'dad  was  originally  the  indigenous  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sun  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  Idng,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities.  The  title  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaon. 
It  is  found  occasionally  in  the  altered  form 
Hadar  (Gren.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  i.  30,  50).  L  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  —2.  A  king  of  Edom 
who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35 ;  I  Chr.  i.  46).  —  3«  Also  a  king  of  Edom. 
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with  Paa  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50) 4.    A 

member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi. 
14  ff.).  In  his  childhood  he  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre under  Joab,  in  which  his  father  appears 
to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  buid  of  fol- 
lowers into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him  kindly, 
and  eave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage. 
After  David's  death,  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  dominion  :  Pharaoh  in  vain 
discouraged  him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt 
and  returned  to  his  own  countiy.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  how 
Hadad  became  subsequently  to  this  an  "ad- 
versary unto  Solomon  (ver.  14),  still  less  how 
he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25). 
The  LXX.,  however,  refers  ver.  25  entirely  to 
him,  and  substitutes  for  ^mm  {Syria)  Edom. 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and 
intelligible  narrative. 

Hadade'zer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-12 ;  1  K.  xi. 
23).     [Hadarezer.] 

Ha  dad-Bim'mon  is,  according  to  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11,  a  place 
in  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  named  after  two 
Syrian  idols,  where  a  national  lamentation  was 
beld  for  the  death  of  King  Josiah. 

Ha'dar,  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxt.  15), 
written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30  Hadad,  The  mountain 
Hadad,  belonging  to  T^ma  on  the  bonlers  of 
the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  Ei-Medeeneh,  is  per- 
haps the  most  likely  to  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  tribe.  —  2. 
Oco  of  thr  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  Boal- 
hanan  ben-Acbor  (Cren.  xxxvi.  30),  and  about 
contemporary  with  Saul. 

Haaare'zer,  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3), 
the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  " 
at  the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  chariots, 
horses,  and  men  (1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4).  After  the 
first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian 
allies  by  Joab,  Hadarezer  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  ^Aiachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16 ;  2  Sam  x. 
15,  comp.  8).  Under  the  command  of  Sho- 
phach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
the^r  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other 
Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Helam. 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take 
;fae  command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete. 

Had'ashahy  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  37  only). 
^o  satisfactory  reason  presents  itself  wny 
Hadashah  should  not  be  the  Adasa  of  the 
Maocabsean  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modem  times. 

HadaB^sahy  a  name,  probably  the  earlier 
name,  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7). 

Hadaftah.  According  to  the  A.  V.,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south 
(Josh.  zv.  25) ;  but  the  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if 
it  were  Hazor-chadattah,  t.c.  New  Hazor,  in 
distinction  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
ver.  23. 

Ha'did,  a  place  named,  with  Lod  (Lydda) 
and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  history 
(Ezr.  ii.  33 ;  xCeh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34).    In  the  time 


of  Eusebius,  a  town  called  Aditha,  or  Adatha, 
existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis  (Ljtlda).  This 
was  probably  Hadid.  Aoout  three  mUes  east 
of  Lydd  stands  a  village  called  d-HadUk^, 
marked  in  Van  de  Yelde^s  map. 
Hadlai'y  a  man  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
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ad'oram,  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Geo. 
X.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike 
those  of  nuiny  of  Joktan  *9  sons,  have  not  been 
identified.  —  2.  Son  of  Ton  or  Toi  King  of 
Hamath ;  his  father's  ambassador  to  congratu- 
late David  on  his  victory  over  Hadarezer  Kin^ 
of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10).  — 8.  The  form 
assumed  in  Chronicles  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
tendant  of  taxes  under  David,  Solomon,  and 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  In  Kings  the  name 
is  given  in  the  longer  form  of  Adoniram,  but 
in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24)  as  Adoram . 

Ha'drachy  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned 
once  onl;^,  by  the  prophet  Zecliariah  (ix.  I,  2). 
The  position  of  the  district,  with  its  borders, 
is  here  generally  stated;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared.  It  still 
remains  unknown. 

Ha'p^b.  Bene-Hagab  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46). 

Ha^aba.  Benc-Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  back  from  captivity  with 
Zembbabel  (Neb.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slight- 
ly different  in  form  from 

Hag'abah,  under  which  it  is  found  in  the 
parall^list  ofEzr.  ii.  45. 

Ha'g^ar.  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  hand- 
maid, or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1 ),  whom 
the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abraham, 
after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2 
and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  0.  T.  and  \n  the  N.  T.,  in  the  latter 
as  part  of  her  typical  character.  It  is  recorded 
that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes  "  (4),  and 
Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of  a 
free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wifb,  roproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act.  Hagar 
fled,  turning  her  steps  towatds  her  native  luid 
through  the  great  wilderness  traversed  by  the 
Egyptian  road.  By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to 
Shur,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her,  charged 
her  to  return  and  submit  herself  under  the 
hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the  re- 
markable prophecy  respecting  her  unborn  child, 
recorded  m  ver.  10-12.  On  her  return,  she 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then 
eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again 
made  of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until 
the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  "  Sarah 
saw  the  son  of  Hagar  me  Egyptian,  iriiieh  she 
had  bom  unto  Abnham,  modang ; "  and  in  ex- 
act sequence  with  the  first  ^ght  of  Ha^,  we 
now  read  of  her  expulsion.  Tike  verisimilitode. 
Oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beant^  of  this 
story  are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth 
anart  from  all  other  evidence.  The  name  of 
Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she  takes  a 
wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21 ) ;  and  in  the  gene- 
alogy (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the   Mount  of  the  Law   (Gal.  iv.  2% 
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M<|q.).  In  Mohammedan  tradition,  Hagar  is 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham. 

ua'gareneBy  Ha'garites,  a  people  dwell- 

in?  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with  whom  the 
tnbe  of  Beaben  made  war  in  the  time  of  Saol 
(1  Chr.  T.  10,  18-20).  The  same  people,  as 
oonfederate  agunst  Israel,  are  mentioned  in 
Pa.  Ixxxiii.  Who  these  people  were  is  a  qnes- 
twa  that  cannot  readily  be  decided,  though 
U  is  senorally  beliered  that  they  were  named 
after  Hag:ar.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  im- 
portant town  and  district  of  Hejer  represent 
the  ancient  name  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Hacar- 
cnea ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  wey 
do.  Hejer,  .or  Hejera,  is  the  capital  town,  and 
also  a  subdivision,  of  the  province  of  north- 
eastern Arabia,  called  El-Bahrofti,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ha'gerite,  the.  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  i.e, 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  hud  the  charge  of 
David's  sheep  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Hag'gai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  first  of  those  who  prophesied 
after  the  Captivity.  With  regard  to  his  tribe 
and  parentage,  both  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  pomt,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
with  Zembbabel  and  Joshua.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Cyras  (B.G.  535),  was  suspended  during  the 
reigns  of  bis  successors,  Cambyses  and  Pseudo- 
$merdis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  accession 
of  I>unus  Hystaspis  (b.g.  521),  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  ur^ed  the  renewal  of 
the  ondertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  kiuff  (Ezr.  v.  I,  vi.  14). 
According  to  tradition,  Haggai  was  bora  in 
Babylon,  was  a  youiiff  man  when  he  came  to 
Jenuaieni,  and  was  huried  with  honor  near 
the  aepuldires  of  the  priests.  The  names  of 
Hanai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in  the 
L£l.  in  the  titles  of  Pft.  137, 145-148 ;  in  the 
Yulnte  in  those  of  Pft.  Ill,  145;  and  in 
the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  IS5,  IS6, 145, 
146,  147,  .148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  as- 
signed to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of 
tlw  above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the 
temple  service.  According  to  Psendo>£pipha- 
nitts,  Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  ths 
HallelnjsA  in  the  steond  temple.  The  style 
of  hb  writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic, 
though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  ol  severe 
invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  country- 
■MB  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of 
God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression 
which  chanicteriaes  them  so  striking,  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  without  reason, 
that  in  their  present  form  thef  are  but  the  ou^ 
line  or  summary  of  the  original  discourses. 
They  were  delivered  in  the  second  year  of 
Danus  Hystaspis  (b.o.  520),  at  intervals  from 
the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the  24th  day 
•f  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

HacTgerL  "Mibras,  son  of  Hi^ggeri," 
was  one  of  the  mightjr  men  of  David's  ffuard, 
•eeonling  to  1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  paralld  pas- 
a^r— 2  8am.  xxili.  36 — has  <*  Bani  the  Gad- 
kc,''  wUeh  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
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Hag'gi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ^ 
Num.  XX vi.  15). 

Haggi'ahy  a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Clir.  vi. 
30). 

Hag'gites,  the»  a^  Gadite  fimiily  sprang 


ii.  13;  1  Chr.  iu.  2). 

Ha^'^^ia.  1  Esd.  v.  34.     [Hattil.]    Ap. 

Ha"*!.  The  form  in  which  the  wdl-known 
place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  first  intro- 
duction (CKm.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3). 

Hair.  The  Hebrews  were  fhUy  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of 
personal  beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
**  curled  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  voiith 
(Cant  y.  11),  or  in  the  "  crown  of  gloxy  that 
encircled  the  head  of  old  ago  (Prov.  xvi.  31). 
The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard  to 
the  hair  varied  considerably:  the  Egyptians 
allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  hut  kept 
the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  nrom  early 
childhood.  The  Greeks  admired  long  hair, 
whether  in  men  or  women.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long.  The  Hebrews  on  the  other 
hand,  while  they  encouraged  the  growth  of 
hair,  observed  the  natural  distinction  between 
the  sexes  by  allowing  tho  women  to  wear  it 
long  (Luke  vil.  38 ;  John  xi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
6  m) ;  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fi[c- 
ouent  clipping  to  a  moderate  length.  This 
difierence  between  tho  Hebrews  ana  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  legal  enactments:  clipping 
the  hair  in  a  certain  manner,  and  offering  the 
locks,  was  in  early  times  connected  wira  re- 
ligious worship ;  and  hence  the  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  the  cornen  of  their  heads  " 
(Lev.  xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  behind  the  ears. 
Tho  prohibition  against  cutting  off  the  hair 
on  the  death  of  a  relativo  (Dent  xiv  I )  was 
probably  grounded  on  a  similar  reason.  In 
addition  to  these  retaliations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  fineonently  the  re* 
suit  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  n.],  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  Long  hair 
was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men :  it  is 
especially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absa- 
lom's person  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  care 
requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in  order  in  such  cases 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  hence  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair  was  unusual,  and 
only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious  observ- 
ance. In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was 
altogether  cut  off  (Is.  ill.  17,  24,  xv.  2;  Jer. 
vii.  29).  Tearing  the  hair  (Ear.  ix.  3),  and 
letting  it  so  dishevelled,  were  similar  tokens 
of  gnef.  Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  not  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  was  Uack 
(Cant  V.  llj)  afl  is  indicated  in  the  compari- 
sons to  a  "  nock  of  goats  "  and  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is 
probably  intended  by  the  purpU  of  Cant  vif.  5. 
A  fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by 
sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the  hair.  It  does  not 
appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily  used.    The 
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(H(M.  ni.  9]  of  rnj  hain,  which  iood  over 
■pread  the  whole  bead  (Cicn.  xlii.  38,  xIit.  S9 
I  E.  IL  6,  9;  Ptot,  xri,  31.  xx.  29).  Pure 
while  hair  wu  deeioed  chancteriitic  o(  the  Di- 
vine Hiyenj'  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14).  The 
chief  beau^  of  the  hair  consiated  ia  earU, 
whether  of  a  natiirsl  or  artificial  character. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  drossing  the  hair, 
we  have  no  rerj  preciie  information :  the  terms 
used  are  of  a  genersl  character,  ai  of  Jezebel 
(e  K.  ix.  301,  of  Judith  (i.  3).  The  terras 
Bwd  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tiro.  ii.  9  ;  h  Pet.  iii.  3) 
are  alio  of  a  general  diameter;  Schleiuner 
andentanda  them  of  aaUtiq  rMher  than  plait- 
ing. The  arrangement  of  ^Bmson's  hair  into 
■enn  locks,  or  ntore  properi;  braidt  (Jndg. 
ZTJ.  13,  19),  involTOi  the  practice  of  plaiting, 
which  wai  also  bmiliar  U  the  EgrptianB  and 
Grceka.  The  locki  were  probuilj  kept  in 
iMi  place  by  *  flllK  h  in  Egypt.    The  He- 


hnwi,  like  other  aationi  of  antiqni^,  anointed 
Ibe  hair  profiuelj  with  ointmean,  which  were 
geoendl]'  compounded  of  Tarioiu  aromatic  in- 
gredient* (Rath  iii.  3;  3  Sam.  xir.  !;  Pi. 
zxiii.  6,  xIt.  T,  xdi.  10 ;  EccL  ix.  8 ;  Is.  iii.  M) ; 
Miore  eapedall  J  on  occasion  of  l^ti*ilioi  or  hos- 
pitality (HMt  *i.  IT,  xxTi.  7  ;  Lnkerii.  46).  It 
appeara  to  bare  been  the  custom  of  the  Jew*  in 
IT  SaTioar**  time  b>  swear  by  the  hiUr  (M^tt 


r.  36),  moch  as  ^w  Egrpiian  i 
(wear  br  the  sid^-lock,  and  the  mi 
beard*  (Lane,  i.  Si,  71,  notes). 


1  still 

Haklcatcai.  Jolunan,  eon  of  Hakkatan, 
WM  the  chief  of  the  Bene-A^ad  who  romraed 
fhnn  Babylon  with  Etra  (Eir.  riii.  13). 

Hftklios,  a  pneat,  the  chief  of  the  lerenth 
course  in  tlie  eervice  of  the  sanctoarf,  as  »b- 

Sinted  by  David  (1  Chr.xxiv.  lo).  In  Eir.  li. 
and  Neh.  iii.  4, 81,  the  name  occurs  again  as 
Eoc  in  the  A.  Y. 

Halca^hft.  Btoe-Hakupha  were  amons 
the  Kethinmi  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabd  (Eir.  ii.  91  ;  I4eh.  rii.  U). 

Halfth  is  probttbly  a  different  place  from 
the  Calah  of  Qen.  x.  ll.  It  may  with  some 
eoD&dence  be  ideniiSed  with  the  Chalcicii  of 
Ptolemy.  The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in 
the  madem  Gia,  a  large  mound  on  the  upper 
fAafow. 

Hftlak,  the  Xoont,  •  taonataia  twire. 
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and  twice  only,  named  as  the  wnthera  lindt  of 
Joshua's  conqnests  (Josh.  xi.  IT,  zii.  T),  bat 

which  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Halliul,  a  town  of  Jodah  in  the  moon- 
tain  district  (Josh.  xt.  SS).  The  name  still 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicnoui 
bill  a  mile  lo  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jeraia- 
lem  ID  Hebron,  between  3  and  4  miles  bma  the 

Hali,  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Aihtr, 
named  between  Belkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xii. 
25).     Nothing  i%  known  of  its  situation. 

Halioamas'sOB  in  Cash,  a  citj  of  ereat 
renova.  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Herodotoi 
snd  of  the  later  historian  Dionysins,  and  as 
embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected  by  Ai^ 
temisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  inteiest  except  ss 
the  rcEidence  of  a  Jewish  populatioa  in  tM  pe- 
riods between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  his- 
tories (1  Mace.  XT.  23).  The  modern  name 
of  thejilace  is  Badrim.    Ap. 

HalL  used  of  the  court  of  the  bigfa-priest's 
house  (Luke  xxii.  BS).  In  Matt,  xxvii.  37 
and  Mark  xt.  IS,  "hall"  is  syn.  with  "prKio- 
rinm,"  which  in  John  sriii.  SB  is,  in  A.  T., 
"  jndBtnenl-hall."  The  hall  or  court  of  ahouse 
or  palace  would  probably  be  an  enclosed  but 
uncovered  space,  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which  looked 

HailelnJah.    [Aci^ldia.] 
HAtlolieflhi  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  peo- 

Fie  "  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
Neh.  X.  34). 
Halolieah.     Shalluu,  son  of  Hal-lohcsh. 
was  "  ruler  of  the  half  pan  of  Jerusalem  "  at 
the  time  of  the  repair  of  ihe  wall  by  N  ' 
(Neh.  iii.  13). 

Ham.    L  T 
sons  of  Noah,  apparently  tl 
It  probably  signifies  "warm' 


B  of  one  of  the  three 


■'  This 
be  continned  bv  that  of  thr 
Egyptian  word  Keh  (Egypt),  which  we  beline 
to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and 
which,  as  an  adjectivB,  signifies  "black,"  pnib- 
ably  implying  waimdi  as  well  as  Uackneas. 
Of  the  histoiy  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  ex- 
cept his  irreverence  (o  his  bthcr.  and  the  cum 
which  that  patriarch  pronounced.  The  sons 
of  Uam  are  stated  to  Hbtc  been  "  Cash  and 
Mitraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan  "  (Gen.  x.  < ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  The  name  of  Ham  alone, 
of  the  three  son*  of  Noah,  if  our  identilicatian 
be  correct,  is  known  to  have  been  (riven  to  a 
country  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  SI,  cv.  33,  cri.  SS).  The 
settlements  of  the  deacendants  erf'  Cnsh  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  settlement* 
of  Cash  extended  from  Babylonia  along  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above 
^ypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that  there  was 
an  casiem  at  well  as  a  western  Cush.  If,  a*  we 
sappose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x,  and 
I  Cnr.  i.  stand  for  Miirim,  wc  should  take  ihc 
singular  Maxor  to  be  the  name  of  the  piOFdii. 
tor  of  the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  reinarksble 
that  Maior  appears  to  be  identical  in  significa- 
tion with  Ham,  so  that  it  may  be  bnt  anothv 
name  of  the  patriarx^h.  In  this  case  the  meu- 
tion  of  Miindm  (or  Miirim)  wonid  be  geo- 
graphical, and  not  indkative  of  a  Maior,  kin 
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of  Ham.  The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  oocnpy  a  territoiy  wider  than  that 
besring  the  name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  how- 
erer,  sappoee  that  Mizraim  included  all  the 
first  setttements,  and  that  in  remote  times  other 
tribes  besides  die  Philistines  migrated,  or  ex- 
tended their  territories.  Phat  has  been  always 
placed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egjp- 
ttsn  inscriptions,  a  great  nomadic  people  cor- 
responding to  it.  Resj^ting  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute, 
tlthooffh  all  the  names  aie  not  identified.  The 
HamaSntes  alone  of  those  identified  were  set- 
tled in  earir  times  wholly  beyond  the  land  of 
Csnaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a  primeral  exten- 
sion of  the  Caoaanite  tribes  after  thdr  first  es- 
tablishment in  the  land  called  after  their  ances- 
tor, for  hefore  the  specification  of  its  limits  as 
those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated  "  after- 
ward were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their  most 
important  extensions  was  to  the  north-east. 
PhiloIogerB  are  not  agreed  as  to  an  Hamitic  class 
of  langmige.  Recently,  Bnnsen  has  applied  the 
term  **  Hamitiam,"  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Chamit- 
ism,  to  the  E^rptian  language,  or  rather  family. 
Sir  II.  Rawlinaon  has  applied  the  term  Cnshite 
to  the  primitiTe  language  of  Babylonia,  and  the 
same  term  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  lan- 
fHOM^  of  the  flouUiem  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
Bibhcal  eridence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor 
of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  an  Hamitic  rather 
than  a  Shemitic  form  of  speech.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  "  the  language  of  Canaan  "  (Is.  xix. 
18),  although  those  srcaking  it  are  elsewhere 
Mid  to  spttk  "Jewishly"  (2  K.  XTiii.  26,  28; 
Is.  zxxril  11, 13 ;  Neh.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one 
term,  as  Geaenius  remarks,  indicates  the  coun- 
try where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other 
as  eridentlr  indicates  a  people  oy  whom  it  was 
spoken.  £lsewhere  we  mi^ht  find  evidence  of 
tae  use  of  a  so-called  Shemitic  language  by  na- 
tioiis  eitber  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  oriein. 
This  evidence  would  favor  the  theory  that 
Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Shemitic 
langiiagea  finom  Shemitic  peoples.  The  £g^ 
tian  language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamidc 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  or  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  Shemitic  It  is  nuiinly 
Nigritian,  bat  it  also  contiuns  Shemitic  de- 
ments. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ground- 
work is  Nigritian,  ana  that  the  Shemitic  part 
is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  lan- 
fuage.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Hamite  nationa  presents  considerable  difficul- 
ties, since  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases 
of  the  moat  important  of  those  commonly 
held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  purely  of  that 
nocL  It  is  eertain  that  tne  three  most  illustri- 
OQs  Hamite  nations  ~  the  Cushitea,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  Egrptians — were  greatly  mixed 
with  foreip^  peoples.  There  are  some  common 
characterutica,  however,  which  appear  to  con- 
nect the  different  branches  of  the  Hamite  fiun- 
ilr,  and  to  disttngnish  them  from  the  children 
or  Japheth  and  SheoL  Their  architecture  has 
a  lolid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain  else- 
where. The  eari  V  history  of  each  of  the  chief 
Hamite  nationa  shows  great  power  of  organis- 


ing an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  mate- 
rifd  neatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of 
neisbooring  nomadic  peoples.  —  2.  According 
to  the  Masoretic  text  (Gen.  xiv.  5J,  Chedorlao- 
mer  and  his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place 
called  Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be 
the  same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be 
placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite 
territory.  Hence  it  haa  been  coxuectnred  by 
Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  Rabbah,  now  ^m-man.  —  3.  In  the 
account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites  to 
the  Valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destro^ng  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  "of  Mam" 
( 1  Chr.  iv.  40) .  This  may  indicate  that  a  Ham- 
ite tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely, 
that  there  was  an  Egyptian  settlement. 

Ha^'nUUly  the  chief  minister  or  vizier  of 
Kin^  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1 ).  After  the  fiulure 
of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  The  Tar- 
gum  and  Josephus  interpret  the  description  of 
him — the  Agagite— as  si^ifying  that  he  was 
of  Amalckitish  descent;  but  he  is  called  a 
Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24. 

Ha'ma4Jl  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  to  that  of  the  prophet  Amos.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  about 
half  wav  between  its  source  near  Baalbdc,  and 
the  bend  which  it  makes  at  Jisr^utdid,  It  thus 
naturally  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes 
Valley,  iVom  the  low  screen  of  hills  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Litany — the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  as  it  is 
callcdf  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below  An- 
tioch;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence.  The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamit- 
ic race,  and  are  included  among  the  descendants 
of  Canaan  ( Gen.  x.  1 8 ) .  We  must  r^ard  them 
as  closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they 
bordered,  and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Ha- 
math until  the  time  or  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10). 
Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-24). 
The  "storeKsities"  which  Solomon  "  built  in 
Hamath"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4}  were  perhaps  staples 
for  trade.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Ahab  (b.g.  900)  Hamath  appears  as  a 
separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jero- 
boam the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K. 
xiv.  28).  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took 
it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.),  and  fVom  this 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  changed  its  name  to 
Epiphaneia.  The  natives,  however,  called  it 
Hamath,  even  in  St.  Jerome's  time;  and  its 

S resent  name,  Hamah,  is  but  slightly  altered 
om  the  ancient  form. 

Ha'math-Zol>ah  (2  Chr.  viii.  3)  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath.  But 
the  name  H<unath-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distin- 
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ffnislied  from  the  "  Great  Hamath  "  by  the  saf- 
lix  "  Zobah." 

Ham^athitey  the*  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list 
(Gen.  X.  18;  1  Chr.  1.  16). 

Ham^matlu  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  aUotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).  It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  deter- 
mine its  position ;  but  the  notices  of  the  Tal- 
mndists  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Tiberias, 
one  mile  distant, — in  fact  that  it  hod  its  name, 
Chammath,  "  hot  baths/'  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  Josephus  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  village  not  far  from 
Tiberias.  The  nammam^  at  present  three  in 
number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  spot  ratner  moro  than  a  mile  south 
of  the  modem  town.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  given  out  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  32),  the 
name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  ^ivcn  as  Ham- 
moth-Dor;  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76  it  is  further  al- 
tered to  IIammon. 

Hammeda'tha,  father  of  the  infiimous 
Haroan  (Esth.  lii.  1,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24). 

Hammerech,  lit  "  the  king,"  unnecessa- 
rily rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  as  a  proper  name 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii.  6). 

Hammer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.) 
PattSsh,  which  was  used  bv  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xlL  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter*')  as  well  as  by  the 
quarry-man  (Jcr.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Alakkubdh, 
properly  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence  a  stonecut- 
ter's mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7).  (3.)  Ilalmuth,  used 
only  in  Jud^.  v.  26.  (4.)  A  kind  of  hammer, 
named  map^ls,  Jer.  IL  20  (A.  V.  ** battle-axe") 
or  mcphitB,  Pror.  xxt.  18  (A.  V.  "maul "),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

IIammoIok''eth«  daughter  of  Machir,and 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18). 

Ham^mon.  L  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  28],  apparently  not  far  ftom  Zidon-rabbah. 
— 2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali  to  the  Levites  (I  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answer- 
ing to  the  somewhat  similar  names  Hammath 
and  Hammoth-Dok  in  Joshua. 

Ham^moth-Dor,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Un- 
less there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very 
similar  name  in  Napntali,  this  is  identical  with 
Hammath. 

Ham'onahy  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned 
in  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16). 

Ha'mon-Gtogy  the  Valley  of,  the  name 

to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen,  previously 
known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers  on  the 
east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  bunal  there  of  "  Gog 
and  all  his  multitude  "  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

Ha^mor,  a  Hivite  (or,  according  to  the 
Alex.  LXX.,  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Jacob  on  Palestine  was  prince  of 
the  land  and  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26). 

Ha'muelf  a  man  of  Simeon ;  son  of  Mish- 
ma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Ha'muly  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Ju- 
dah's  son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  I  Chr. 
11.5). 

Ha'mulites,  the.  the  fiumly  of  the  pre- 
eeding  (Nam.  xxvi.  21). 


Ham^'utaL  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  lib 
nah ;  one  ofuie  wives  of  King  Josiah  (2  K 
xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1). 

Han'ameely  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7, 8,  9,  12 ;  and  oomp. 
44). 

ua'naiL.  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the 
tribe  of  Beiyamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  23).— 2.  The 
last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  — 3.  "Son  of 
Maachah,"  i.e.  possibly  a  Syrian  of  Aram- 
Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  43).  —  4.  The  sons  of  Hanan  were 
amon^  the  Nethinim  who  returned  finom  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  49}. 
— 5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
his  public  exposition  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
The  same  person  is  probably  mentioned  in  x. 
10. — e.  One  of  the  "  heads  ''  of  the  "  people," 
who  also  scaled  the  covenant  (x.  22). — 7.  An- 
other of  the  chief  laymen  on  the  same  occaaon 
(x.  26). — 8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah, 
whom  Nehemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepcn 
of  the  provisions  collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii. 
13).  —  9.  Son  of  Igdaliah  (Jer.  xxxt.  4). 

Haa^aneel,  the  Tower  of^  a  tower 

which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost 
oe  inferred  that  Hananeel  was  but  another 
name  for  the  Tower  of  Meah  :  at  any  rate  thej 
were  close  together,  and  stood  between  the 
shcep-g^te  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  iii 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38.  The  re- 
maining passage  in  which  it  is  named  (ZecL 
xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the  "cor- 
ner gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
sheep-gate. 

Hana'^ni.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman, 
and  head  of  the  1 8th  course  of  the  sen-ioe 
I  Chr.  XXV.  4,  25).  —  2.  A  seer  who  rebaked 
n.c.  941)  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
^or  this  he  was  imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  an- 
other Hanani)  was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  seer, 
who  testified  against  Baasha  (IK.  xvi.  1,  7) 
and  Jdioshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  xx.  34).  —  3. 
One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Eira  had 
taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). — 4.  A  brother 
of  Nehemism  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  was  afterwards  made 
governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Neheodah  (vii.  2). 
— 5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

Hanaili'ah.  1.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons 
of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  5,  23).  —  2.  A  gcncnd 
in  the  army  of  King  Usziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 
—  8.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).— 4.  Son  of  Aznr,  a 
Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and  a  false  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  4th 
year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595,  Hananiah  withstood 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly  propheoed 
in  the  temple  that  within  two  yeara  Jeooniah 
and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  house  wnich  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  s^ 
cretly  opened  with  Pharaoh-Hophra.  Hananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  from  off 
the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore 
by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii.)  in  token  of 
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dw  mbjection  of  Judsta  and  the  neighboring 
eoantries  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  break- 
utg  It.  But  Jeremiali  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes  which  he 
had  bfoken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron,  so 
firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
added  this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah's 
death,  Uie  fulfilment  or  which  closes  the  history 
of  this  fiUse  prophet.  The  history  of  Hananiah 
is  of  great  mterest,  as  throwing  mnch  light 
npoD  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  erentiul  time, 
dirided  as  parties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  E^rpt  on  the  other. 
— O.  Grandfather  of  Ir\jah,  the  captain  of  the 
wani  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  wno  arrested 
Jeremiah  on  tiie  charge  of  deserting  to  the 
ChakUeans  (Jer.  xxxyii.  13). — 6.  Head  of  a 
Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  yiii.  24).— 7.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  He  was  of  the 
house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(DaiL  L  3,  6,  7,  11,  19;  ii.  17).— 8.  Son  of 
Zenibbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  from  whom  Christ 
derived  his  descent.  He  b  the  same  person 
who  is  br  St  Luke  called  Joanna.  The  iden- 
tity of  toe  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna  is 
apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  He- 
brew. —9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  28). — 
10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  miakers  of  the  sacred 
ointments  and  incense,  who  built  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  ilL  8).  He  may  be  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Ter.  30  as  having  repaired  another 
portion.  If  so,  he  was  son  of  Snelemiah ;  pei^ 
naps  the  same  as  is  mentioned  xii.  41. — 11. 
Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim,  Neh.  xii.  12. — 12.  Ruler  of 
the  palace  at  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  The 
anmqgements  for  guarding  the  nites  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  intrust^  to  him  wiu  Hanani,  the 
Tirshatha's  brother  (Neh.  vii.  2,  3).— 18.  An 
Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23. 

Handicraft  (Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Rev. 
xTiiL  22).  In  the  present  artide,  brief  notices 
can  only  be  giren  of  such  handicraft  trades  as 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  1.  The  prepara- 
tion of  in>n  for  use  eitMr  in  war,  in  agriculture, 
or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  earliest  i4>plications  of  labor;  and,  together 
with  iron,  workine  in  brass,  or  rather  copper 
alloyed  with  tin,  oronzo,  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  passage  as  practised  in  antediluvian  times 
(Geo.  It.  22).  We  know  that 
iron  was  nsed  for  warlike  pur- 
poses by  the  Assyrians,  and  on 
the  other  hand  tliat  stone-tipped 
arrows,  as  was  the  case  idso  in 
Mexico,  were  nsed  in  the  earlier 
times  by  the  Egyptians  as  well 

the  Penians  and  Greeks. '  In 


XXT.  3,  xxvii.  19;  Num.  xxxv.  16;  Dent  iiL 
11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii.  31,  xvii.  16,  18). 
A^r  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Ca- 
naan, the  occupation  of  a  smith  became  reooff> 
nized  as  a  distinct  employment  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
19).  The  smith's  work  and  its  results  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
1  K.  vi.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14 ;  Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16). 
The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  must  have  found 
employment  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
neighboring  nations  in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
peara  from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham  to 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii. 
18;  Dent.  vii.  25).  But,  whatever  skill  the 
Hebrews  possessea,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its 
"  iron  fnmaoos,"  both  in  metal-worx  and  in  die 
arts  of  setting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
Various  processes  or  the  goldsmith's  work  are 
illustrated  by  Egyptian  monuments.  After  the 
conquest  fi^quent  notices  are  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including  solder- 
ing, which  last  had  long  been  known  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  posM»sed 
greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at  least 


^UPtfoi  BUm-pipe,  and  •nail  llraplaM  vHh  chMto  » 
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in  Solomon's  time  ( Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii.  4 ; 
1  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46 ;  Is.  xii.  7 ;  Wisd.  xv.  4 ; 
Ecdus.  xxxviii.  28;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57).  2. 
The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Gen.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is.  xliv. 
13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself, 
the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians 
sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1), 
as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those,  who  were  employed  by  Solo- 
mon m  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash 


OS 

the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, copper,  bat  no  iron,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nsed,  though 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same 
period  well  known  to  the  Jews, 
both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Eg^tian  education,  whilst  the  Ca- 
aaanite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
in  foil  posses8ion  of  its  use  both  for 
and  domestic  purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25, 
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king  of  Judah,  and  also  in  the  rebuilding  un- 
der Zerubbabcl,  no  mention  is  made  of  foreign 
workmen,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  timber 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  by  sea  lo 
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Jbppa  bj  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xzit. 
12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters 
must  have  been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is 
evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  Id.  In  N.  T.  the 
occapation  of  a  carpenter  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin 
Marj,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by  way 
of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3 ;  Matt  xiii.  55).  3. 
The  masons  employed  by  David  and  Solomon, 
at  least  the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoenicians 
(1  K.  ▼.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9).  Among  their  im- 
plements are  mentioned  the  saw,  the  plumb-line, 
the  measnring-reed.  Some  of  these,  and  idso 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  hurge  stones  useid  m 
Solomon's  Temple  are  said  by  Josephns  to 
have  been  fitted  together  exactly  without  either 
mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  foundation-stones  to 
have  been  fastened  with  lead.  For  ordinary 
building,  mortar  was  used ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Balnrlon  (Gen.  xi. 
3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  require  to  be 
very  carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist 
wet  The  wall "  daubed  with  un tempered  mor- 
tar "  of  Ezekiel  (xiiL  10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of 
cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay  without  kme,  which 
would  give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of 
whitewash  on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord 
(Matt  xxiii.  27).  Houses  infected  with  leprosy 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  re-plastered 
(Lev.  xiv.  40-^5).  4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
carpenter  is  that  of  ship  and  boat  building, 
which  must  have  been  exercised  to  some  ex^ 
tent  for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the  Lake  of  Gcn- 
nesaret  (Matt  viii.  23,  ix.  1 ;  John  xxi.  3,  8). 
Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Oeber,  ships  for  his 
foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cian crews ;  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat 
endeavored  in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27, 
xxii.48;  2  Chr.  xx.  36, 37).  5.  The  perfumes 
used  in  the  religious  services,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  funeral-rites  of  monarchs,  imply 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries/'  wno  appear  to  have  formed  a 
guild  or  association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35 ;  Neh.  iii. 
8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14 ;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  8).  6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving  both  wool  and  linen  were  earned  on 
in  early  times,  as  they  are  still  usufdly  amone 
the  Bedouins,  by  women.  One  of  the  excel- 
lences attributed  to  the  good  housewifb  is  her 
skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
26;  Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deut  xxii.  U ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
7 ;  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Prov.  xxxi.  13, 24).  The  loom, 
with  its  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  pin  (Judg.  xvi. 
14),  and  shuttle  (Job  vii.  6),  was,  perhaps,  in- 
troduced later,  but  as  early  as  David's  time 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  Together  with  weaving  we 
read  also  of  embroidery,  in  which  gold  and  sil- 
ver threads  were  interwoven  with  th6  body  of 
the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or  with 
precious  stones  set  in  ttie  needlework  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13).  7.  Besides 
tiiese  arts,  those  of  dyeing  ana  of  dressing 
clotii  were  practised  in  Palestine,  and  those  also 
of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh.  ii.  15- 
18;  2  K.  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix.  43). 
Shoemakers,  barbers,  and  tailors  are  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  IPeaach.  iv.  6) :  the  barber,  or 
occupation,  by  Ezekiel  (v.  1 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ; 


Num.  vi.  5),  and  the  tailor,  plasterers,  ghmen. 
and  glass  vessels,  painters,  and  gold-workers 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {CM,  viii.  9, 
xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  I).  Tent-makers  are  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  aUosion  is 
made  to  the  trade  of  the  potters.  8.  Bakers 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxx  vii.  21 ;  Hos. 
vii.  4) ;  and  the  w«ll-known  Valley  Tyropceon 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occnnation 
of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabitants.  Butch- 
ers, not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of,  I  Cor.  x.  25. 

Handkerchief,  ifl'apkin.  Apron.  The 

two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
sBOOM$up£ov,  the  latter  soipiuv0eov.  Both  words 
are  of  Latin  origin :  oooSaptmrsssudanum,  from 
tudOf "  to  sweat ; "  mfwuv$tov=9emicmctutm,  i.e. 
"  a  half  girdle.  *'  The  tudarium  is  noticed  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up  money  f  Luke  xix. 
20) ;  as  a  clotii  bound  about  the  nead  of  a 
corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7),  being  probably 
brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head  under  the 
chin ;  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress  that 
could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  probably 
a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  toe  h>ffi& 
of  the  Bedouins.    According  to  the  scholiast 

S noted  by  Schlcusner,  the  distinction  between 
tie  two  terms  is  that  the  tudarium  was  worn 
on  the  head,  and  the  Mmicinctium  used  as  a  hand' 
kerchief. 

Ha'neSy  a  place  in  Eg^t  only  mentioned 
in  Is.  xxx.  4 :  "  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan, 
and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes."  Banes 
has  been  suppoMd  by  Vitringa,  Micbaelis,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be  the  same  as 
Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis.  This 
identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  6imil■^ 
ity  of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs 
shows  its  great  improbability.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  uiat  the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  rignt  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpanhes,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  eastern  frontier. 

Hanginff,  Hangings.  These  terms  rep- 
resent both  oiff^rent  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
( 1 . )  The  "  hanging  "  was  a  curtain  or  "  cover- 
ing "  to  close  an  entrtmce :  one  was  placed  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  Tabemade  (Ex.  xxvi  36, 
37,  xxxix.  38) ;  another  was  placed  before  the 
entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxviL  16»  xxxviii 
18;  Num.  iv.  26):  the  term  is  also  appli«d  to 
the  veil  that  concealed  the  Holv  of  Hohes  (Ex. 
xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5).  (2J 
The  "hangings^'  were  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  the  court  of  the  Tabemade,  just  ts 
tapestry  was  in  modem  times  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  6ottJm,  strictiy  "  houses^" 
A.  V.  "  hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to  d^ 
scribe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries.        • 

Han'iel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Han'nah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Klkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.i.yii.).  A  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry  :  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of^  the  Virgin  M»rj  (comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  46-55 ;  see  also  Fs. 
cxiii.)  has  been  noticed  bv  the  oommentaton* 

Han'nathon,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zeboln 
(Josh.  xix.  14). 
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HfUl'llialy  son  of  Epbod,  and  prince  of  Ma- 
DftMeh  (Nam.  xxxiv.  23). 

Ha'noclL  L  The  third  in  order  of  the 
children  of  Midian  (Gen.  xzt.  4).  —  2.  Eldest 
ton  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xM.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ;  Nam. 
xxvi.  5 ;  1  Chr.  y.  3),  and  foander  of  the  fiimily 
of 

Ha'nochitdBy  tbSf  Nam.  xxvi.  5. 

Ha'nun.  L  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Ammon,  who  dis- 
honoced  the  ambasisiBdors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x. 
4),  and  inTolved  the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrons 
war  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  CHir.  xix.  6).— 2.  A 
man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  repaired 
the  ravine^ate  in  tne  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  13). — 3.  The  6th  son  of  Zalaph,  who  also 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  apparently  on 
the  east  side  (Ncn.  iii.  30). 

Haphra'un,  a  city  of  Issachar,  mentioned 
next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  About  6 
miles  norUi-east  of  ^^'tm,  and  2  miles  west  of 
Sohm  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  vil- 
Isge  of  el-'AfSttA,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
representative  of  Haphraim. 

Ha'ra(l  Chr.  v.  26  only),  is  either  a  place 
utterly  anknown,  or  it  must  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  Haran  or  Charran. 

Hftr'adall,  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites 
(Nam  xxxiii.  24,  25) :  its  position  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Hs'rao.  1.  The  third  son  of  Terah,  and 
therefore  yoon^t  brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi. 
26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him, — Lot 
(27,  31),  luid  two  daughters,  viz.  Milcah,  who 
her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  (29). 
Haran  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  he 
died  there  while  his  father  was  still  living  (28). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  famace  of  Nimrod  for  his  Vavering 
conduct  darine  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  —  2. 
A  Gershonite  Lerite  in  the  time  of  David,  one 
of  the  family  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'ran,  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  li.  46). 

Ha'raa»  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiy.  10  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to 
be  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or,  more 
definitely,  in  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  the  culti- 
vated district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  name 
well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
which  licB  below  Mount  Masius,  between  the 
Kkabovr  and  the  Euphrates.  Here,  about  mid- 
way in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Har- 
frfa,  which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed 
its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture.  Harrdn 
lies  iqKMi  the  BtlWc  (ancient  Bilichus),  a  small 
afBoent  of  the  Euphrates^  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39^.  It  is  now  a  small  village, 
inhabited  by  a  few  fiunilies  of  Arabs. 

Ha'rarfite»  the,  the  designation  of  three 
of  David's  gnard.  1.  Agbb,  a  Hararite  ( 2  Sam. 
xxiiL  11). —  2«  Shammah  the  Hararite  (2 
SanLxxiii.  33).— 8.  Sharab  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
33)  or  Sagab  (l  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite,  was 
the  fiuher  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
goard. 

Har'lKllia,  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 


lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  IQng  Ahasucnifl 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Harlx>nah  (Esth.  vii.  9),  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Hare  (Heb.  camAeih)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
6,  and  Dent.  xiv.  7,  amount  the  animals  disal- 
lowed as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  amAeth  denotes  a  "  hare ; " 
and  in  all  probability  the  species  Lmva  SinaUi- 
aUf  and  L,  Syriacus,  are  those  which  were  b^ 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  hare  is 
at  this  day  called  amA  by  the  Arabs  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  It  was  erroneously  thought  by 
the  ancient  Jews  to  have  chewed  the  cud.  They 
were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  s^- 
pkAn  {HyTcix)  by  the  habit  these  animids  have 
of  moving  thejaw  about. 

Har'el.  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "altar"  in  the  text  is  given 
"  Harel,  i.e,  the  mountain  of  God."  Junius  ex- 
plains it  of  the  iaxapa  or  hearth  of  the  altar  of 
Dumt-ofilering,  covered  by  the  network  on  which 
the  stftn-ifices  were  placed  over  the  burning 
wood. 

Harem.    [House.] 

Ha'reph,  a  name  occurring  In  the  genealo- 
gies  of  Juoah,  as  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "father 
of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr.  ii.  51  only). 

Ha'rethy  the  "Forest  of»  in  which  David 

took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gnd,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or 
fastness  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam ;  if  indeed  it 
was  Adullam,  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  whidi 
is  not  quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5i. 

Harhai'ah,  father  of  Uzziel  (Neb.  iii.  8). 

Har'has,  an  ancestor  of  Shailniii  the  hna- 
band  of  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Harliur.  The  sons  of  Harhur  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  ftom  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

Ha'riin.  L  A  priest  who  had  charge  of 
the'  third  division  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  8). — 2.  Bene-Harim,  probably  desflend- 
ants  of  the  above,  to  the  numoer  of  1,01 7,  came 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  39 ; 
Neh.  vii.  42).  The  name,  probably  as  repre- 
senting the  family,  is  mentioned  on  two  oUier 
occasions  (Neh.  x.  5;  Ezr.  x.  91^. — 8.  M  fur- 
ther occun  in  a  list  of  the  families  of  priests 
"  who  went  up  with  Zembbabel  and  Jeshua," 
and  of  those  who  were  their  desoendante  in 
the  next  generation, — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  15).  in  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rbhum. — 4. 
Another  family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  captivitr 
in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32 ;  Neh.  vii.  36). 
They  also  appear  among  those  who  had  mar- 
ried foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31 ),  as  well  as  those 
who  seal^  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27). 

Ha'riph.  A  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
Bene-Hanph  returned  fh>m  the  captivity  with 
Zembbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24).  The  name  occurs 
again  among  the  "  heads  of  the  people  "  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19). 

Harlot.  That  this  class  of  persons  existed 
in  the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  firom  Gen. 
xx:6riii.  15.  Rahab  (Josh.  li.  1)  is  said  Iff  the 
Chaldee  Paraph,  to  have  been  an  innkeeper ;  but 
if  there  were  such  persons,  considering  what  we 
know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii.  27 )« 
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we  maj  oondade  that  they  would,  if  women, 
hare  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids  (xix. 
29)  the  Other's  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin, 
but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of 
life  on  her  part  without  his  complicity.  The 
term  hedeshah  ( "  consecrated  " )  points  to  one 
description  of  persons,  and  noaiv^  ("  foreign 
woman  ")  to  another,  of  whom  this  cUuis  mosSj 
consisted.  The  first  term  refers  to  the  impure 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  (Num.  xxv.  1 ; 
comp.  Herod,  i.  199).  The  latter  class  would 
grow  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of 
roreign  intercourse,  and  hardly  could  enter 
into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  re- 
gards the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice,  simi- 
lar outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its  ear- 
liest forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  classi- 
cal writers,  e.g,  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  bv 
the  wayside  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14 ;  comp.  £z.  xvi. 
16,  25;  Bar.  vi.  43).  Public  singmg  in  the 
streets  occurs  also  (u.  xxiii.  16 ;  Ecclus.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  their  infamy  lysre  of 
the  worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort, 
and  both  classes  seem  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Jews  fProv.  vii.  8-12,  xxlil.  28; 
Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) :  tne  two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16, 
lived  as  Greek  hetssm  sometimes  did  in  a  house 
together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great  wealth 
doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez.  xvi. 
33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov.  vii. 
14,  15.  The  "  harlots  *'  are  classed  with  "pub- 
licans," as  those  who  lay  under  the  ban  of  soci- 
ety in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxi.  32.)  The  children 
of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John 
viii.  41 ;  Deut  xxiii.  2;  «lndg.  xi.  1,  2). 

Hameph^er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  ll  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Ha'rody  the  Well  of,  a  spring  by  which 
Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  Ain  Jalud,  with 
which  Dean  Stanley  would  identify  Harod,  is 
very  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  as  being  at 
present  the  laigest  spring  in  the  nciehborhood, 
and  ns  forming  a  pool  of  considenwle  size,  at 
which  great  numbers  might  drink. 

Ha^roditOt  thei  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard, 
SHAMMAirandELiKA  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod. 

Haro^eh,  a  name  occurring  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
"Shobal,  father  of  Kiriath-joarim  "  (1  Chr.  ii. 
52). 

Mar'oritey  the,  the  title  given  to  Sham- 
moth,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(I  Chr.  xi.  27). 

Haro'sheth,  or  rather  ''  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called,  from  the  mixed  races 
that  inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Lfuce  Merom  [et-Hulek),  from  which 
the  Jordan  issues  forth  in  one  unbroken  stream, 
and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin, 
of  Canaan  (Judg.  It.  2) ;  and  it  was  the 


point  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites  undei 
Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and  charioti 
of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name  (Judg.  it. 
16).  The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appesr 
to  have  been  identified  by  any  modem  trav- 
eller. 

Harp  (Heb.  ki$m&ry  The  kamdr  was  the 
nationalinstrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  wai 
well  known  throughout  Asia.  The  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention  to  the  an- 
tediluvian period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Touchin|^  the 
shape  of  the  Idtmfir  a  great  dimrenoe  of  opinion 

Srevails.  The  author  of  ShUte  Hagg&borim 
escribes  it  as  resembling  the  modern  harp; 
Pfeifier  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar ;  and  St. 
Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta.  Josephus  records  that 
the  kinfUir  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was 
played  on  with  the  plectmm :  others  assign  to 
It  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Skike  HagaiUmn  it 
is  said  to  have  had  forty^seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  is  in  open  contradiction  to 
what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel 
|xvi.  23,  xviii.  10),  that  David  plaved  on  the 
IriiuN^r-with  his  Hand.  Probably  there  was  a 
smaller  and  a  larger  ib'imdr,  and  these  may  have 
been  played  in  difierent  ways  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 


Harrow.  The  word  so  rendered  2 
xii.  31,  1  Chr.  xx.  3,  is  probably  a  threshing* 
machine :  the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow  "  (Is. 
xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  II)  ex- 
presses apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  mr  analogous  to  our  harrowing;  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
**a  harrow,"  is  very'doubtfuL 

Har'sha.  Bene-Harsha  were  among  the 
families  of  Nethinira  who  came  back  from 
Babylon  jvith  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  il.  52;  Neh. 
vii.  54). 

Hart.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  the 
clean  animals  (Deut  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xv.  22), 
and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted  as  well  as 
from  1  K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly  killed 
for  food.  The  Heb.  masc.  noun  €iyyeU  denotes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Cereida 
(deer  tribe),  either  the  Dama  vuhatris,  ftllow- 
deer,  or  the  Cervus  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  deer, 
the  southern  representative  of  the  European 
stag  ( C.  elaphu8}f  which  occurs  in  Tunis  and 
the  coast  or  Barbary. 

Ha'rum.  Father  of  Aharhel,  in  one  of 
the  most  obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.jB). 

Har'umaph,  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaioh 
(Neh.  iii.  10». 

Har'apnite*  the,  the  designation  of 
Shepliatiah,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Ha'ruz,  a  man  of  Jotbah,  father  of  Meshul- 
lemeth  wife  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Harvest.    [Aobicultubb.] 

Hasadi'ah,  one  of  a  group  of  five  persons 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  lineof  Jndah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20),  apparently  sons  of  Zerubbkhd. 

Hasen'uah,  a  Benjamite,  of  one  of  die 
chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

Hashabi'ah.  1.  A  Merarite  Levite  (1 
Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  30).— 2.  Another  Merarite 
Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  — 3.  The  fourth  of  the 
six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  who  had 
charge  of  the  twelfth  course  (19). — 4.  One 
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of  Uie  deioeiidaats  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Eo- 
hath  (1  Chr.  xxti.  30).— 6.  The  son  of  Ke- 
mael,  who  was  Brinoe  of  the  tribe  of  Xjeri  in  the 
time  of  Dmrid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17).  — 6.  A  Le- 
Tite,  one  of  the  "chiefii"  of  his  tribe,  who 
oflldsted  for  King  Joeiah  at  his  mat  passover- 
feast  (9  Chr.  xzxt.  9).  —  7.  A  Merante  Levite 
who  aooompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
vtii.  19).  —  8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests 
wiio  formed  part  of  the  same  cararan  (Ezr. 
viii.  84).  9.  Roler  of  half  the  circuit  or  en- 
▼irons  of  Keilah :  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
will  of  Jemsalem  nnder  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
17).— 10.  One  of  the  LeWtes  who  sealed  the 
corenant  of  reformation  after  the  return  flnom 
the  captiTity  (Neh.  x.  1 1 ).  Probablj  this  is  the 
person  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Le- 
ritesin  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  retnra  ftom  Babylon  (xii.  34 ;  comp.  26). 
— IL  Another  Leyite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi. 
15). — 12.  A  Leyite,  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh. 
xL  29).  —13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hil- 
kiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xu.  21). 

Hashab^nah.  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
"  people  "  who  aeaied  the  ooyenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  3.M. 

Hashabni'an.  1.  Father  of  Hattush 
(Xeb.  iii.  10).  — 2.  A  Leyite  who  was  among 
those  who  officiated  at  the  great  &st  nnder  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  when  die  coyenant  was  sealed 
(Neb.  tx.  5). 

Haahbad'ana,  one  of  the  men  (probably 
Lcvites)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  yiii.  4). 

Ha'abam.  The  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizon- 
iie  are  named  amongst  the  members  of  Dayid's 
guard  in  i  Chr.  (xi.  34). 

Haah'mannim.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  Ixyiii.  31 :  "  Hashmannim 
I  A.  v.  "princes")  shall  come  out  of  Ezypt, 
Cosh  shall  make  her  hands  to  hasten  to  Goa" 
The  old  deriyadon  from  the  ciyil  name  of  Her- 
nwpolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis  seems  to  us 
reasonable.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha- 
shmen,  or  Hapshmoon,  the  abode  of  eight  If 
we  suppose  that  Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name, 
and  signifies  Hermopolites,  the  mention  might 
^je  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Hermop- 
otis  Magna  was  the  great  city  of  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom. 

Haah'monkh»  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before 
Moseroth. 

Ha'ahnb.  1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab  who 
xisisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ilL  U). — 2.  Another  who  assisted  in 
the  same  work  (Neh.  iii.  23).  —  8.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  coyenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23).— 4.  A  Merante 
Lcrite  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

HaaVnbah,  the  first  of  a  group  of  fiye 
men,  apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  fiunily 
of  Zentbbabel  (1  Chr.  iu.  20). 

Ka'ahum.  !•  Bene>Hashnm,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  in  number,  came  back 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  19; 
Keh.  yii.  22).  Seyen  men  of  them  had  mar* 
ried  foreign  wiyes  from  whom  they  had  to  sepa- 
late  (Ear.  x.  33).    The  chief  man  of  the  fam- 
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ily  was  amon^r  those  who  sealed  the  coyenant 
with  NehemiiOi  (Neh.  x.  18).  —  2.  One  of  the 
priests  or  Leyites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  (Neh. 
yiu.  4). 

Hayah'^upha,  one  of  the  fiimilies  of  Nethi- 
nim  who  returned  ftom  captivity  in  the  first 
carayan  (Neh.  vii.  46). 

Haa'rah,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Hab- 
HA8  is  giyen  in  2  Chr.  xxxiy.  22  (comp.  2  K. 
xxii.  14). 

Haaaena'ah.  The  Bene-has-senaah  re- 
built the  fishj^te  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (mh.  iii.  3). 

Haa^ahub.  a  Merarite  Leyite  (1  Chr.  ix. 
14),  mentioned  again  Neh.  xi.  15. 

Haa^upha.  Bene-Hasupha  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 

Hat.      rilBAD-DRBBB.] 

Ha'taon,  one  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iy.  5,  6,  9,  10). 

Ha'thath.  one  of  the  sons  of  Othniel  the 
Kenazite  (1  Chr.  iy.  13). 

Haf  ipha.  Bene-ELatipha  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  nom  Babylon  widi 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  yii.  56). 

Haf  ita.  Bene-Hatita  were  among  the 
"  porters  "  (i.e.  the  gate-keepers)  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  yii.  45). 

Hat^til.  Bene-Hattil  were  among  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slayes  "  who  came  back 
ftx>m  captiyity  with  2^rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57  ; 
Neh.  yii.  59j. 

Haf  tuail.  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shecb- 
aniah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  ftt>m  Zerubbabel.  A  person  of  the 
same  name  accompanied  Ezra  ftt)m  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  ( Ezr.  yiii.  2 ).  In  another  statement, 
Hattush  is  said  to  haye  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  xii.  2).  —  2.  Son  of  Hashabniah; 
one  of  those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  re- 
pair of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Hau'ran,  a  province  of  Palestine  twice 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16,  18).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
well-known  Greek  province  of  Auramtis,  and 
the  modem  Hawrdn.  Josephus  frequently  men- 
tions Auranitis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  and  Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan. 

Hav^ilah.  1.  A  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7) ; 
and  2.  a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  the- 
ories have  been  advanced  respecting  these  ob- 
scure peoples.  It  appears  to  oe  most  probable 
that  both  stocks  settled  in  the  same  country, 
and  there  intermarried;  thus  receiving  one 
name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  The  Cushite  people  of  this  name 
formed  the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  Joktanites  were 
an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  district  of  Klulwlan,  in  the  Yemen, 

§  reserves  the  trace  of  this  ancient  people.  The 
istrict  of  Khiiwlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
Sanlk  and  the  Hijaz,  i.6.  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabs,  from  Khiiwian,  a  descend- 
ant of  Kahtitn  [Joktaw ],  or,  as  some  say,  of 
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Kahlto,  brother  of  Himyer.  This  genealogy 
says  little  more  than  that  the  name  was  Joktan- 
ite.  Khawl^  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing 
a  laige  part  of  myrrhiferDus  Arabia;  moun- 
tainous ;  with  plenty  of  water ;  and  supporting 
a  lar^  population.  Those  who  separate  the 
Cushite  and  Joktanite  Havilah  either  place 
them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khawltfns,  or  they  place 
2  on  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  following  the 
supposed  argument  derived  from  Gen.  xxt.  18 
and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that 
of  the  XavhfToioi.  A  Joktanite  settlement  so 
far  north  is,  however,  very  improbable.  They 
discover  1  in  the  AvalitSB  on  the  African  coast 

Hav^ilah  (Gen.  ii.  11).    [Edex.] 

Ha''VOth-ja'']r,  certain  villages  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan,  which  were 
taken  by  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  called 
after  his  name  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  I>eut.iii.  14). 
In  the  records  of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  90, 
and  1  Chr.  ii.  23,  the  Havoth-jair  are  red^oned 
with  other  districts  as  making  up  sixty  "  cities  " 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  13).  There  is  apparently  some 
confuirion  in  these  different  statements  as  to 
what  the  sixty  cities  really  consisted  of.  No 
less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair. 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as  twenty- 
three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4  as  toirty. 

Hawk  (Heb.  nits),  the  translation  of  the 
above-named  Heb.  term  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut. 
xiv.  15;  Jobxxxix.  26).  The  word  is  doubt- 
less generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression  in 
Deut.  and  Lev.  **  after  his  kind,"  and  includes 
various  species  of  the  Faloonida,  with  more 
especial  allusion  perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal 
birds,  such  as  the  Kestrel  (Fako  tmntmcuittt),  the 
hobby  {HypotricTchis  tMuteo),  the  gregarious 
lesser  kestrel  (Tinmtncvlus  cohMs),  common 
about  the  ruins  in  the  plain  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, all  of  which  were  probably  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Witn  respect  to  the  passaee 
in  Job  (/.  c),  which  appears  to  idlude  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser  raptors  of 
Palestine,  nearly  all  are  summer  migrants. 
The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T.  eenchrit, 
Mtcronisua  gabar,  Hyp.  eleonora^  and  F.  meUmop- 
tenu,  are  all  migrants  from  the  south.  Be- 
sides the  above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two 
magnificent  species,  F.  Saker  and  F.  kmarius, 
are  summer  visitors  to  Palestine. 

Hay  (Heb.  Mtar),  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  rrov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the 
above-named  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  frequent- 
ly in  the  0.  T.,  and  denotes  "mss"  of  anv 
kind.  Harmer,  quoting  from  a  MS.  paper  of 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  is  not  maoe  any- 
where in  the  East,  and  that  the  "  ha^  "  of  the 
A.  V.  is  therefore  an  error  of  translation.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  modem  Orientals  do  not 
make  bavin  our  sense  of  the  term;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass, 
and  probably  made  use  of  the  dnr  material. 
See  rs.  xxxvii.  2.  We  may  remark  that  there 
is  an  express  Hebrew  term  for  "  dry  grass  "  or 
"hay/*  viz.  ehathash,  which,  in  the  only  two 
places  where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  is  rendered  "  chaff"  in  the  A.  V.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  the  thaakath 
of  the  Orientals  represents  our  modem  Eng- 
lish hay.    Doubtless  the  "  dry  grass  "  was  not 


stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  consumed. 

Ha'sael  was  a  king  of  Damascus  who 
reigned  from  about  b.c.  886  to  b.c.  840.  He 
appears  to  have  been  previously  a  person  in  a 
high  position  at  the  court  of  Bennadad,  and 
was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  from  the  malady  under  which 
he  was  suffering.  Elisha's  answer  led  to  the 
murder  of  Bennadad  by  his  ambitious  servant, 
who  forthwith  mounted  die  throne  (2  K.  viii. 
7-15).  He  was  soon  eneaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jchoram  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody 
and  destructive  war  was  being  waged  between 
the  Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians, 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the 
other.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jeho, 
Hazael  led  them  against  the  Israelites  (about 
B.C.  860),  whom  hef "  smote  in  all  their  coasts  " 
(2  K.  X.  32),  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii.  12).  At  the  close  m  bis 
life,  having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii.  17 ;  comp. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
citv,  when  Joash  bribed  him  to  retire  (S  K.  xii. 
18).  Hazael  appears  to  have  died  about  the 
year  b.c.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46 
years. 

Hasai^ah,  a  man  of  Judah  of  the  fomily 
of  the  Shilonites,  or  descendants  of  Shelah 
(Neb.  xi.  5). 

Ha'sar-ad^dar,  &c.    [Hazeb.] 

Hasarma'vetn,  the  third,  in  order,  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The  name  is  pre- 
served, almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic  Htutm- 
mawt  and  ffadrumawt,  and  the  appellation  at  a 
province  and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  province  of  Hadramawt  is  situ- 
ate east  of  the  modem  Yemen.  Its  capital  is  Sa- 
tham,  a  very  ancient  city  ;  and  its  chief  ports 
are  Mirb^t,  Zafibi,  and  Kisheem,  fhnn  whence 
a  great  trade  was  carried  on,  in  ancient  time?, 
with  India  and  Africa. 

Hasel.  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37.  Authorities  are  divided  be- 
tween the  hazel  and  the  almond  tree,  as  repre- 
senting the  liiz.  The  latter  is  most  probably 
correct. 

Haselelpo'llii  the  sister  of  the  sons  of 
Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Ha'ser.  topographicallv,  seems  generally 
employed  for  the  "  villages  of  people  in  a  rov- 
ing and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  col- 
lections of  dwellings  which  are  described  by 
travellers  amons  the  modem  Arabs  to  consist  of 
rough  stone  wsiUs  covered  with  the  tent-doths. 
As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. :  —  I  • 
In  the  ^ural,  Hazbrim,  and  Hazbroth,  for 
which  see  next  page.  2.  In  the  slightly  diiRrat 
form  of  Hazor.  3.  In  composition  with  other 
words.  — 1.  Hazar-addar,  a  place  named  ai 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundarr 
of  the  land  promised  to  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Ai>AR,  Josh.  XV.  3).  Its  site  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encountered  in  modem  times.  — 
2.  Hazar-ekan,  the  place  at  which  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num.  xzziv.  9, 
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10;  Gomp.  Tjz.  xWii.  17,  xlviii.  1).  Mr.  Porter 
would  Mientify  Hazarenaii  with  Kuryetan^  a  vil- 
lage more  thim  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damas- 
ens. — 3.  Hazax-oaddah,  one  of  the  towns  in 
the  soathem  district  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  27)^ 
nsmed  hetween  Moladah  and  Hcshmon.  —  4. 
Hazae-hat-ticox,  a  place  named  in  Eaekiel's 
prophecy  of  die  ultimate  boundaries  of  the  land 
(Es.  xlTii.  16K  And  specified  as  being  on  the 
boundary  of  Haumn.  It  is  not  yet  known.  — 
5.  Hazar-shual,  a  town  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Judah,  Iving  between  Hazar-gaddah  and 
Boersheba  (Josli.  xv.  28,  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28). 
—6.  Hazab-susah..  one  of  the  "cities"  al- 
lotted to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
territory  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  —  7.  Hazar- 
BusiM,  the  form  under  which  the  preceding 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
in  1  Chr.  ir.  31. 

Ha'aeriUL.  The  Ayims,  or  more  accurate- 
ly the  Ayvim,  are  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the 
Tillages  (A.  V.  'Hazerim')  as  fkr  as  Gaza" 
(Dent  iik  23),  before  their  expulsion  by  the 
Caphtorim. 

fia'aeroth  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii. 
17 ;  Dent  i.  1 ),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  and  perhaps  recognizable  in  the  Arabic 
Hudhera. 

Ha'aeson-Ta^mar,  andHa^aaon-Ta'* 

Iliar.^ie  ancient  name  of  Engedi  (Gien.  xir. 
7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  a^n, — in 
the  neojda  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiidi  (2  Chr. 
zx.  2). 

Ha^'ziel,  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  of 
the  family  of  Shimei  o/  Shimi,  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Qershonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'lO.  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  his  wife 
(Gen.  xxii.  22J. 

Ka''lor«  i«  A  fortified  city,  which  on  the 
oocnpotion  of  the  country  was  allotted  to  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position  was  apparent- 
ly between  Raman  and  Kedesh  (ibid.  xii.  19), 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake  of 
Merom.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  a 
diflerent  place  irom  that  of  which  Jabin  was 
king  (Josa.  xi.  1  ;  Judg.  iv.  2,  17;  1  Sam.  xii. 
9).  It  was  the  price:;  .1  city  of  the  whole  of 
North  Palestine  jjosh.  xi.  10).  It  was  fortified 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  15),  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K. 
XV.  29).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace, 
xi.  67  (A.  V.  Nasor).  The  most  probable  site 
of  Httor  is  TVS  £%iirai%eA.  —  2.  One  of  the 
"cities"  of  Jndah  in  the  extreme  south,  natned 
next  in  order  to  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  23). — 8. 
Haaor-Hadattah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  another  of 
the  fouthem  towns  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  — 
4.  "Hezron  which  is  Hazor"  |Josh.  xv.  25). 
^  6.  A  place  in  which  the  Benjamites  resided 
sfter  their  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
33).  It  would  seem  to  have  lam  north  of  Jeru- 
iem ;  bat  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

HcWid  drOJM  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an 
^— *"tial  article  of  dress.  .  The  earliest  notice 
«e  have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connection  with 
the  saoeidotal  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  We 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the 
Mosaie  age.  Even  in  after  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  icaeifed  Mpeciall^  for  purposes  of 
•mament :  thus  the  Taei^pA  is  noticed  as  being 


worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14),  ladies  (Is.  ifi. 
23),  and  kinn  (Is.  Ixii.  3) ;  while  the  Peer  was 
an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  Ixi.  3,  A.  V. 
"beauty;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,23),  and  was  worn 
at  wedoines  (Is.  Ixi.  10).  The  former  of  these 
terms  un£)uDtedly  describes  a  kind  of  twrban, 
and  its  form  profiably  resembled  that  of  the 
high-priest's  Mitsnepheth,  as  described  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §3).  The  other  term,  Peir, 
primarily  means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered 
m  the  A.  V.  (Is.  Ixi.  10 ;  see  also  ver.  3, "  beau 
tv "),  and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  head 
(uess  from  its  ornamental  character.  It  is  un- 
certain what  the  tcnn  properly  describes ;  but  it 
may  have  applied  to  the  lewels  and  other  orna- 
ments with  wnich  the  turoan  is  frequency  deco- 
rated. The  ordinary  head-dress  oftheBiedouin 
consists  of  the  keffith,  a  square  handkerchief, 
generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  comers 
hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leav- 
ing the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  cord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar 
covering  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  on  certain 
occasions.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat 
by  Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the 
gymnashim,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor 
(2  Mace.  iv.  12).  The  Assyrian  head-dress  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  under  the  terms  "  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire."  The  word  rendered 
"  hats "  in  l5an.  iii.  21  properly  applies  to  a 
doak. 

Hearth.  One  way  of  baking  much  prac- 
tised in  the  East  is  to  place  the  dou^h  on  an 
iron  plate,  either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  le^ 
above,  the  vessel  sunk  in  the  ground,  whidi 
forms  the  oven.  The  cakes  iMiked  "on  the 
hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones 
covered  with  ashes.  The  "hearth"  of  King 
Jehoiakim's  winter  palace  (Jer.  xxxri.  23)  was 
possibly  a  pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal 

Heath,  Heb.  '&r6'er  (Jer.  xlviii.  6),  and 
*ar  *dr.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Oelsius' 
conclusion  that  the  'ar'dr  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  is  iden- 
tical Avith  the  'ctrar  of  Arabic  writers,  which  is 
some  species  of  juniper,  probably  the  Juntperua 
Sabina,  or  savin. 

Heathen  (Heb.  gdifOdyim).  1.  While  as 
yet  the  Jewinh  nation  had  no  political  existence, 
gdifim  denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  including  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  (C^n.  xviii.  18 ;  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a 
most  marked  manner  from  the  nations  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with 
a  code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  still  more  peculiar.  The 
nations  from  whom  they  were  thus  separated 
received  the  especial  appellation  of  ofhfim. 
They  are  ever  associated  with  the  worship  of 
false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(Lev.  xviii.,  xx.),  and  these  constituted  their 
chief  distinctions,  as  gdjfim,  from  the  worship- 
pers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  41 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  dis- 
tinction was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during 
the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii. 
23;  1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  — 2. 
But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gdy'm 
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received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi. 
9S,  38 ;  Dent.  xxx.  1 ) ;  and  as  the  latter  was 
gradually  developed  during  the  prosperous 
times  of  the  monarchy,  the  goyim  were  the  sur- 
rounding nations  generally,  with  whom  the  Is- 
raelites were  brought  into  contact  by  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  following  the  customs  of  the  yoyim 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circum- 
cision (1  Mace.  i.  15),  disn^gard  of  sacrifices, 
Sroiknation  of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  swine's 
esh  and  meat  ofibred  to  idols  (2  MJacc.  vi.  6-9, 
18,  XV.  1,  2),  and  adoption  of  the  Greek  na- 
tional games  ^2  Maoc.  ir.  12, 14).  In  all  points, 
Judaism  and  neathenism  are  stronel^  contrast- 
ed. The  "barbarous  multitude '^u  2 Mace, 
ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the  men 
for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  gdmm  had  a  moral  sense,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15, 17 
(oomp.  Ez.  vii.  21),  the  word  stands  in  parallel- 
ism with  "the  wicked;''  and  in  ver.  17  the 
people  thus  designated  are  described  as  "  for- 
gcttcrs  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  ( Jcr. 
x.  25). 

Heaven-  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  tlie  O.  T.,  which  we  mav 
briefly  notice.  1.  Rald'a  (A.  V.  firmament), 
a  solid  expanse.  Through  its  open  lattices 
(Gen.  vii.  11;  2  K.  vii.  2,  19)  or  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are 
poured  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37). 
This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  bein^ 
"strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass"  (xxxvii. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10; 
Ez.  i.  22;  Bev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the 
throne  of  God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  26),  and 
which  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  angels,  or 
for  prophetic  visions  (Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1 ; 
Acts  vu.  56,  X.  1 1 ).  In'it,  like  gems  or  golden 
lamp,  the  stars  are  fixed,  to  give  light  to  the 
eartn,  and  regulate  the  seasons  (Gen.  i.  14- 

19) ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  immeasurable 
structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported  by  the 
mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  foundations 

(Ps.  xviii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Job  xxiv.  11).  — 

2.  Shdmojfim,  This  is  the  word  used  in  the 
expression  **  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or 
"  tne  upper  and  lower  regions  "  (Gen.  i.  1).  — 

3.  Marom,  used  for  heaven  in  rs.  xviii.  16; 
Jer.  XXV.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  means  a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii. 
19;  Ez.  xvii.  23.-4.  Shechakm,  "expanses," 
with  reference  to  the  extent  of  heaven  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  26 ;  Job  xxxv.  5).  St.  Paul's  expres- 
sion "thinl  heaven"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to 
much  conjecture.  Grotius  said  that  the  Jews 
divided  the  heaven  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  the 
air  or  atmosphere,  where  clouds  gather;  2.  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  fixed ;  3.  the  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of 
God  and  his  angels. 

Helper.  1.  Grandson  of  the  patriarch 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  1  Chr.  vii.  31;  Num. 
xxvi.  45).  —  2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  — 3.  A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13).— 4. 
A  Benjamite  (I  Chr.  viii.  17).  —  6.  Another 


Beigamite  (1  Chr.  viiL  22). —6.  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael  (Jndg.  iv  11-17, 
V.  24).  —  7.  The  patriarch  Edeb  (Luke  iil 
35). 

HeHiieriteSf  the.  descendants  of  Heber,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvL  45). 

Hel>rew,  Hel)rew8.    This  word  first 

occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
It  was  afterwards  siven  as  a  name  to  his  de- 
scendants. Four  derivations  have  been  pro- 
posed :  I.  From  Abram.  — II.  From  'o&or,  ==> 
*'  crossed  over,"  applied  by  the  Canaanltes  to 
Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  xiv.  13).— III.  From  'Aer,  "beyond, 
on  the  other  side,"  is  essentially  the  same  with 
II.,  since  both  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  were  called  Hebrews 
in  order  to  express  a  distinction  between  the 
races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. — IV. 
From  the  patriarch  Eber.  Hut  no  special 
prominence  is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to 
Eber  such  as  might  entiSe  him  to  the  position 
of  head  or  founder  of  the  race.  From  the 
genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  a 
source  primary,  or  even  secondar}',  of  the  na- 
tional descent.  There  is,  indeea,.  only  one 
passage  in  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any 
peculiar  resting^point  as  connected  with  the 
name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21,  Shem  is  <^lcd 
"  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  t.e. 
father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  appellative  derivation  (fix>m  *abar  or 
'e&er)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  historical 
use  of  the  wora  Hebrew.  A  patronymic  would 
naturally  be  in  use  only  among  the  people 
themselves;  while  the  appellative  whicn  had 
been  originallv  applied  to  them  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  would  probably  continue  to  des- 
ignate them  in  their  relations  to  neighboring 
tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name  among 
foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respec- 
tively. The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of 
themselves  among  themselves:  the  latter  was 
the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  for- 
eigners. Briefiy,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was 
originally  a  Cis-Enphratian  word  applied  to 
Trans-Euphratian  immigrants :  it  was  aooept- 
ed  by  these  immigrants  in  their  external  rela- 
tions ;  and  after  the  general  substitution  of  the 
word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that  marked 
and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, tne  language. 
HebreweflBf  a  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.— L  Cammkal 

authority.  Was  it  received  and  transmitted  as 
canonical  bv  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?  The  most  important  witness  amonj; 
these,  Clement  (a.d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this 
Epistle  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  frequently 
than,  to  any  other  canonical  book.  Little  gtresi 
can  be  laid  upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it 
in  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Polvcarp,  and  Ignatius. 
It  is  received  as  canonical  bv  Justin  Martyr, 
and  by  the  compilers  of  the  l^eshito  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  Basilides  and  Marcioo 
are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 
But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  rforth 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found 
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atterance  in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Chris- 
danitj  first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  the  old  Latin 
reraion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  completeil 
prubably  about  a.d.  173,  this  Epistle  seems  to 
haTe  been  added  as  a  composition  of  Barnabas, 
and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  Dur- 
in<;  the  next  two  centuries,  the  extant  fiuhers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  re- 
gard the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical 
aathoritv;  but  in  the  fourth  century  its  au- 
thority b^;an  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  oentary,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and 
critical  of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this 
Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  prevailing, 
though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin  churches 
was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not  only  of 
ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and 
all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was 
received  aa  canonical,  and  read  daily ;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
aathoritv.  The  great  contemporary  light  of 
North  Africa,  St.  Au^stine,  held  a  similar 
opinion.  The  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416, 

Sive  a  final  confirmation  to  their  decision, 
ut  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
ehurcbes  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest 
of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginnine 
was  agreed  upon  the  canonioil  authority  of 
this  Epstle.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent 
of  Lntker,  was  the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition 
of  a  thousand  ^rears,  and  to  deny  its  antibority. 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beza  questioned  only  its 
tQthonhip.  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  ver- 
sion of  th«  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles 
of  St  James  and  St  Jude,  next  before  the 
Revelation ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  n>nr  relegated  books  are 
of  less  importance  and  less  anthoritv  than  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  —  II.  ¥^ho  uxu  the 
aathor  of  the  EpUtU  f  —  The  superscription,  the 
ordinary  sonroe  of  information,  is  wanting; 
bat  thm  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first, 
everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa,  St  Paul 
was  resarded  as  tne  author.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into 
Greek  firom  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Paul. 
Origen  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St 
Pau's,  the  language  and  composition  St 
Lake's  or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  North  African  tradition.  The  view 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle  point  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won 
its  way  in  the  Church.  Luther's  conjecture 
that  Apollos  was  the  aathor  has  been  widely 
adopted;  Luke  by  Grotius;  Silas  by  others. 
Neander  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of 
the  Paoline  school,  whose  trainmg  and  method 
of  stating  doctrinal  truth  diflered  from  St. 
Pull's.  The  distinguished  name  of  Ewald  has 
been  given  recently  to  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  writteo  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
Jennalem  to  a  church  in  some  important 
Italian  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
a  deputation  to  Palestine.  If  it  be  asked  to 
what  ntteat,  and  by  whom,  was  St  Paul  as- 


sisted in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle,  tbt 
reply  must  be,  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  \i.e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
authors  dictation]  this  Epistle,  only  God 
knows."  The  similarity  in  phraseolojj)^^  which 
exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St  Luke  and  this  Epistle,  his  constant  com- 
panionship with  St  Paul,  and  his  habit  of 
listening  to  and  recording  the  Apostle's  argu- 
ments, K>rm  a  strong  presumption  in  his  fa- 
vor.^ III.  To  whom  IPOS  tJte  Episde  tentf  — 
Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where :  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece.  This  question  was 
agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom, 
who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is 
such  as  could  be  used  with  most  effect  to  a 
chureh  consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth, 
personally  familiar  with  and  attached  to  the 
Temple-service.  Ebrard  limits  the  primarv 
cirele  of  readers  even  to  a  section  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem. — IV.  Where  and  toAcn  was  it 
written  f  —  Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and  Rome, 
or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Either  place  would  agree  widi, 
perhups  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of 
Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Epistle  was 
evidently  written  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem in  A.D.  70.  The  whole  aigument,  and 
specially  the  passaees  viii.  4  and  sq.,  ix.  6  and 
sq.,  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.,  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  tnat  its  usual  course  of 
Divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion. The  date  which  best  agrees  with  tm 
traditionanr  account  of  the  authorship  and  des- 
tination of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  63,  about  the 
end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a 
year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  as  Procu- 
rator. —  y .  In  what  language  was  it  written  f  — 
Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for  much  un- 
important controversy  respecting  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The  earliest 
statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St  Luke  into 
Greek.  But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture 
suggested  by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  Bleek 
argues,  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the 
grounds  of  (1.)  the  puritv  and  easy  flow  of 
the  Greek ;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which 
could  not  be  sdequately  expressed  in  Hebrew 
without  long  peripnrase ;  (3.)  the  use  of  paro- 
nomasia ;  and  (4. )  the  use  of  the  Septua^nt 
in  Quotations  and  references.  —  VI.  Condition 
of  the  Hebrews  f  and  scope  of  the  Epistle.  —  The 
numerous  Christian  churches  scattered  through- 
out Judiea  (Acts  ix.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  22)  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  persecution  from  the  Jews 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14) ;  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was 
one  additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant oppressors  of  the  Christians.    Tbt 

1  After  all,  we  are  best  satisfied  with  the  arfn- 
ments  of  those  who  ascribe  the  aathorship  of  this 
magnHioent  Epistle  entirely  to  the  Apostla  Paul, 
tha  great  ezpottnder  of  tbt  Jewish  system.  —  Er). 
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roa^ificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut 
against  the  Hebrew  Christian;  and  eren  if 
this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  ujwn  him, 
yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore 
within  him, — the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  all 
the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion  was  rapidly 
approaching.  What  could  take  the  place  of 
the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  bcnind  the 
veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the  Holy 
City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  1  What 
compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian more  and  more?  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their 
own  ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new 
faith  gives  you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  yon 
seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  you  have  an  afi-sufficient  Mediator, 
nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent 
above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathiz- 
ing and  more  prevailing  than  the  mgh-priest 
as  an  intercessor:  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended 
to  be  subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal 
reality  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing 
shadow;  His  ci^  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all 
your  heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future, 
strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient 
under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming  woe, 
full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  t^Kching  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Hellion.  1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Levi ;  the  younger 
brother  of  Amram,  father  of  Moaes  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18, 
xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of  Hebron 
are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21, 
22) ;  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58;  1  Chr. 
XX vi.  23,  90,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron  p  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxiii.  19).  —  2.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  li.  42,  43),  Mareshah 
is  said  to  have  been  the  "  father  of  Hebron." 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  these 
names  are  intended  to  be  those  of  the  places 
themselves,  or  of  persons  who  founded  them. 

Helt^ron.  L  A  city  of  Judah  |  Josh.  xv. 
54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  Hebron 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world 
still  existing;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  "  seven  years  before  Zoan  m  Egypt " 
(Num.'xiii.  22),  and  was  a  well-known  town 
when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3,780  years  ago 
(Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was  Eiriatn- 
Arba  (Judg.  i.  lOj,  "  the  city  of  Arba  ;'*  so 
called  from  Arba,  tne  father  of  Anak,  and  pro- 
genitor of  the  cieantic  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
XV.  13,  14).  The  chief  interest  of  this  city 
arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron ;  and  Abra- 
ham then  bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the 
field  and  cave  of  Machpclah,  to  serve  as  a 
familv  tomb  (Gren.  xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is 
still  tnere ;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  Haram 
%T  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most 


remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  Abraham 
is  called  by  Mohammedans  d  -  Khu&l,  "  the 
Friend,"  ix,  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  modem 
name  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  contains  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  50  fimiiUes 
are  Jews.  It  is  picturesouely  situated  in  a 
narrow  vallev,  surrounded  oy  rocky  hOls.  Tha 
valley  runs  from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main 
quarter  of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  venerable  Haram,  lies  partly  on 
the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  comp. 
xxiii.  19).  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  up 
the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak-trees  in 
Palestine.  This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and 
it  still  bears  the  name  or  the  patriarch.  —  2. 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  territorv  of  Asher 

iJosh.  xix.  28),  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe, 
^o  one  in  modem  times  has  discovered  its 
site.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon, 
since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 

Heb^ronites,  the.  AfiumlyofKohathite 
Levites,  descendants  of  Hebron  ue  son  of  Ko- 
hath (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  I  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

Hedge.  Three  of  the  Heb.  words  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  denote  simply  that  which 
surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a  stone 
wall  {ffeder,  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  £z.  xlii.  10)  or  a 
fbnce  of  other  materials.  Gadir  and  gifderah 
are  used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii. 
24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23) ;  and  the 
latter  is  employed  to  describe  the  rude  walls  of 
stone,  or  fences  of  thom,  which  served  as  a  shel- 
ter for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer  (Num. 
xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which  surround 
the  sheepfolds  of  modem  Palestine  are  frequent- 
ly crowned  with  sharp  thoms.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  m>m  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12),  it  was  customary  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud 
(Matt.  xxi.  S3 ;  Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  fi^ 
vorite  haunt  of  serpents  (Eocl.  x.  8),  and  a  re- 
treat for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iii.  17). 
A  wall  or  fiance  of  this  kind  is  deariy  distin- 
guished in  Is.  V.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge,  me- 
tuoah  (Mic.  vii.  4),  which  was  planted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (cf.  Eoclus. 
xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of  the  thorny 
shrabs  with  which  Palestine  abounds.  Tlie 
prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  pres- 
ent, is  believed  to  oe  of  comparatively  modem 
introducUon. 

Hega^^iy  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlains ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasaems  (Esth.  ii. 
8,  15). 

He'ge,  Iftnother  form  of  the  preceding  (Esth. 
ii.3). 

Meifbr.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  ex- 
pression that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  heifer ; 
for  both  e^ah  and  parah  are  applied  to  oowi 
that  have  calved  (I  Sam.  vi.  7-12  ;  Job  xxi. 
10 ;  Is.  vii.  21 ).  The  heifer  or  young  oow  was 
not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for 
treading  out'  the  com  (Hos.  x.  11 ;  but  see 
Judg.  XIV.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any 
headstall  (Dent.  xxv.  4) ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion an  '* unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.  V. 
"  backsliding  "),  to  which  Israel  is  oompared. 

Heir.    The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  t» 
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inlieritaiice  were  of  a  rerj  simple  character. 
Under  the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was 
dirided  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives 
(Gen.  zxL  10,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  5),  a  larger  por- 
Uon  being  assigned  to  one,  generally  the  elaest, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
females  of  the  fiimily.  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  zxv.  6). 
At  a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  I  ff.). 
Dao^hters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gren. 
XXXI.  \4),  but  received  a  marriage  portion. 
The  Ifbsaic  law  r^^nlated  the  succession  to 
real  property  thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  SODS,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion 
(Dent  xxi.  17)«  the  others  equal  shares;  if 
there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters 
(Num.  xxvil.  8),  on  the  condition  that  they  did 
not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
6  ff. ;  Tod.  vi.  12,  Tii.  13),  otherwise  the  patri- 
mony was  forfeited.  If  there  were  no  daughters, 
it  went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no 
brother,  to  the  patemsJ  uncle;  and,  failing 
these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11). 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  beins  left  without  chil- 
dren, the  nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side 
had  the  right  of  marrying  her,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin  (Ruth  iii.  12, 13) : 
with  htm  rested  the  obligation  of  redeeming  the 
propertv  of  the  widow  (Buth  iv.  1  ff.),  if  it  had 
wen  dtner  sold  or  mortgaged.  If  none  stepped 
forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  faler  until  her  death,  and  then 
reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  huid  beiri;g 
thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of  hanhip, 
ss  we  nnderstaad  it»  was  hardly  known  to  tne 
Jews.  Testamentanr  dispositions  were  of  course 
n^erfluons.  The  references  to  wills  in  St.  Paufs 
writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Greece 
and  Ewme  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  custom 
wu  intvodooed  into  Jndjea. 

Hellahy  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Aahur, 
ihther  of  Tekoa  (I  Chr.  iv.  5). 

Helanu  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west 
•f  the  Enphrales,  at  which  the  Syrians  were 
eoUected  br  Hadareaer,  and  at  whidi  David 
met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x.  16, 17).  ThI 
most  probable  conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  is 
identical  with  Alanutha,  a  town  named  bv  Ptol- 
emy, and  placed  by  him  on  the  west  of  tne  Eu- 
phrates near  Nioephorinm. 

HeUbah,  a  town  of  Asher,  probably  on  the 
plain  of  Phmnida,  not  fiur  finom  Sidon  ( Jndg.  i. 

Hallxm,  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Eiekiel 
xxvii.  Qeocnphen  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identiciil  with  the  city  or  Aleppo, 
called  HtM  by  the  Arabs ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  A  few  yean  ago  Mr. 
Porter  directed  attention  to  a  village  and  dis- 
trict within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus,  still  bear- 
ing the  aodent  name  ^eOon,  and  still  celebrated 
«■  producing  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  village,  and 
not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Esekiel. 

Heloili'all,lEsd.viu.l.   [Hilkiah.I  Ap. 

Helohi'as,  2  Esd.  i.  1.    [Hilkiah.]    Ap. 

Helda'i*  L  The  twelfOi  captain  of  the 
monthly  coarsen  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr. 
xxviLlS). — 2,  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have 
retorned  iVom  the  Capttvity  (Zech.  vi.  10). 


Heleby  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Kine  David's  guarci  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29 ) .  In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given 
as 

Heled,  l  Chr.  xi.  30. 

Helek,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
and  second  son  of  Giiead  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Helekites*  the^  the  mmily  descended  from 
the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Helem.  1.  A  descendant  of  Asher  ( 1  Chr. 
vii.  35). — 2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech. 
vi.  14.    Apparentlr  the  same  as  Heldai. 

Herepn*  the  place  from  which  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Van  de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beimf, 

Hel'es.  L  One  of  <<  the  thirty  "of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  27),  an 
£phraimite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh  month- 
ly course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  —  2.  A  man  of 
Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

Heli.  1.  The  fatherofJoseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Viivin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23) ;  maintained 
bv  Lord  A.  Hervev,  the  latest  investigator  of 
tne  cenealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the  real 
brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Vir^n  her- 
self—  2.  The  third  of  three  names  mserted 
betwben  Aohitob  and  Amirias  in  the  seneal- 
ogyof  Ezra,  in  2  Esd.  i.  ^  woinp.  Ezr.  vu.  2,  3). 

Heli'aSy  2  Esd.  vii  VK     [Elijah.]    Ap. 

Heliodo'rOBy  the  treasurer  of  Beleucus 
Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  carry  a  way  the  private  treasures  deposited 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2 
Maoc.  iii.  9  ff.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  by  a  **  mat  apparition,"  and 
fbU  down  speechless.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored at  tne  intercession  cf  the  h^lr^priest 
Onias  (2  Mace.  iii.).  The  hk.H  details  of  the 
narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  othei*  evi- 
dence.   An. 

HeUu/iy  a  priest  of  the  family  of  \teraioth, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neb.  xii.  15). 

Hel'kathy  the  town  named  as  the  starting- 
point  for  the  boundary  cf  the  tribt  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its '  suburbs  " 
to  the  Gershontte  Levites  (xxi.  3f;.  Its  site 
has  not  been  recovered. 

HellUkth  HaE'8urim»  a  imiooth  piece  of 
ground,  apparently  close  to  the  pool  of  Glbeon, 
where  the  combat  took  place  betweer  the  two 
parties  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's  m^n,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16). 

HeUd^'as.    l  Esd.  i.  8.    [HiuLiAH.]    Ap. 

HelL  This  is  the  word  generally  and  un- 
fortunately used  by  our  transhtton  to  render 
the  Hebrew  Sheol.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Shnl^  or  else 
render  it  always  by  "  the  grave  "  *  or  "  the  pit." 
It  is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21, 22), 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30 ;  Deut 
xxxii.  22) ;  having  within  it  depths  on  depth* 
(Prov.  ix.  18),  and  fastened  with  gates  (Is 
xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16).  In  this 
cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of  dead  men,  the 
Bephaim  and  ill  spirito  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix. 

1  The  word  Sheol  Is  never  nted  of  the  grave  pnm. 
er,  or  place  of  burial  of  the  body.  It  U  always  the 
abode  of  departed  spirito,  like  the  Greek  ludes. 
— Bd. 
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48;  ProY.  xziii.  14;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii.  21). 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T. 
SlteU  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  *  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example,  Gen. 
xxxvii.  35,  xlii.  38 ;  I  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xiv.  13). 
In  other  passages,  howcTer,  it  seems  to  involve 
a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  Hell."  But 
in  many  cases  tliis  translation  misleads  the 
reader.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job 
xi.  8,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8,  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "hell" 
is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  "heaven"),  merely 
illustrate  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  locality  of 
Shed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew 
ideas  respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  descrip- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regard- 
ed the  grave  as  the  end  of  all  sentient  and  in- 
telligent existence*  In  the  N.  T.,  the  word 
Hades,  like  Sited,  sometimes  means  merely 
"  the  grave  "  (Rev.  xx.  13 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ;  1  Cor. 
Ay.  55),  or  in  general  "  the  unseen  world."  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of  our  Lord 
"  He  went  down  into  hell,"  meaning  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction 
of  happiness  or  misery, — a  doctrine  cerUiinly, 
thougii  ouly  virtually,  expressed  in  Scripture 
(Eph.  iv.  9 ;  Acts  ii.  25-31 ).  Elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.,  Hades  i^  used  of  a  place  of  torment  (Luke 
xvi.  23 ;  2  Pet  ii.  4 ;  Matt.  xi.  23,  &c.).  Con- 
sequently it  has  heen  the  prevalent,  almost  the 
universal,  notion  that  Hades  is  an  intermediate 
itate  between  death  and  resurrection,  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  other  of  the  lost.  In  holding  this  view, 
main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground  the 
-proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine  on  a 
passage  which  confessedly  ivx>unds  in  Jewish 
metcmnors.  The  word  most  w^eqncntly  used  in 
the  N,  T.  for  the  place  of  future  punishment  is 
Gehenna  or  Gehemia  of  firt  (see  Gehekna  and 
Hinnom). 

Hellenuit*  In  one  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
vi.  1 ),  two  distinct  parties  are  recognized  amone 
its  members,  "Hebrews"  and  "Hellenists^' 
(Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  towards  one 
another  in  some  decree  in  a  relation  of  jealous 
rivalry  (comp.  Acts  ix.  29 ) .  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation,  marks  aclassdistingnished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus 
ue  Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the 
proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parenta^,  but 
also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of 
the  current  Greek  civilization,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  Greek  language  gained  for  it  in 
ancient  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that 
which  French  enjoys  in  modem  Europe;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was 
not  only  the  ^guage  of  educated  men,  but  also 
the  language  of  the  masses  in  the  gpreat  centres  of 
commerce.  Peculiar  words  and  forms  adopted 
at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 

1  None  of  these  passages  necessitate  the  oonda- 
slon  that  Sheol  is  toe  place  of  sepulture. — Ed. 

•  This  is  an  error.  The  Apostle  distinctly  states, 
Heb.  xi.  1.V10,  that  Abraham  and  all  his  believing 
seed  "  looked  for  a  better  Muntrj,  even  an  heaven- 
^jr."— Ed. 


origin ;  but  the  later  Attic  may  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek.  The  vo< 
cabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  foreign 
words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen.  One  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  pec^lc 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to 
the  noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  ful- 
filled. The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek 
had  to  discharge  were  of  the  widest  application, 
and  the  language  itself  combined  the  most  o]h 
posite  features.  It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thought.  For  disregard- 
ing peculiarities  of  inflection  and  novel  words, 
the  cliaracteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  the 
combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a  Greek 
body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the 
expression  to  another.  This  view  of  the  Helle- 
nistic dialect  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the 
commonest  misconceptions  relating  to  it  For 
it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  bound 
by  some  common  law,  and  that  irregalarides  of 
construction  and  altered  usages  of  words  are  to 
be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  interpreted 
strictly  according  to  the  original  conception  oat 
of  which  they  sprang.  The  adoption  of  a 
strange  language  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The  pnrelr 
outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few 
examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  unchanged.  In  evciy  respect,  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new 
dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incor- 
poration of  Judaism  according  to  altered  lawi 
of  life  and  worship.  It  accomplished  for  the 
outer  world  what  th^  Betum  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  wm  the  necessary  step 
between  a  religion  of  form  jmd  a  religion  ot 
spirit:  it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final 
and  universal,  and  it  witnessed  for  it  as  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  reli^on  which  shoald 
be  boimd  by  no  local  restrictions.  The  Helle- 
nists themselves  were  at  once  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own  ooon- 
trymen.  Yet  this  new  development  of  JadaUm 
was  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national 
ties.  In  another  aspect,  Hellenism  served  as  the 
preparation  for  a  Catholic  creed.  As  it  fur- 
nished the  language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied 
also  that  literary  instinct  which  oounterscted 
the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

Helmet.    [AkmsJ 

Helon,  father  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  ZeK 
ulun  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

Hem  of  Garment  (Heb.  tmtntky  The 
importance  which  the  later  Jews,  especully  th« 
Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem 
or  fringe  of  their  garments,  was  founded  upon 
the  regulation  in  Num.  xt.  38,  39,  whkb  |aTe 
a  symbolical  meaning  to  it  But  the  fhoge 
was  only  in  the  first  instance  the  ordinaiy  mode 
of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends  of  the  threads 
composing  the  woof  being  left  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  cloth  from  unravelling,  iust  as  in  the 
Assyrian  robes  as  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs 
of  Nineveh;  the  blue  ribbon  being  addei  to 
strengthen  the  border.    The  }>eged  or  outer  robe 
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WM  a  rimple  quadrangalar  piece  of  cloth,  and 
^nenillv'  so  worn  that  two  of  the  comers  han^ 
aowuiiTfront:  these  coraera  were  ornamented 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  violet. 

He'maDl.  Hon  and  Hemam  were  sons  of 
Lotaxi,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22). 
He'lQflll.  1*  Son  of  Zerah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  6 ; 
1  K.  iv.  31). — 2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson 
of  Samael  the  prophet,  a  Kohathifee.  He  is 
called  "the  singer,*'  rather  the  musician  (1 
Chr.  Ti.  33);  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
Lerites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  temple^ervice  in  the 
reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xv.  16-22),  Asaph  and 
Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jedu- 
than,  being  his  coUeagnes.  A  farther  account 
of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
cilled  (ver.  5)  **  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters 
of  God."  We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  four- 
teen sons,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or 
not  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th 
Ptalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  He  is  there 
called  "  the  Ezrahite; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  But  since 
Heman  and  Ethan  are  described  in  I  Chr.  ii.  6 
as  "sons  of  Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  Ezrahite  means  "  of  the  family 
of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that  Heman  of 
the  8Bth  Psalm  is  dincrent  from  Heman  the 
linger,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol, 
a  h'st  conespondiing  with  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Zerah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the  Koha- 
thite, or  his  father,  had  married  an  heiress  of 
the  bouse  of  Zerah,  and  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
fenealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the  notices  of 
Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person. 

He'maih.  Another  form — not  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Ha- 
MATH  (Am.  vi.  14). 

He'mathi  a  person,  or  place,  named  in  the 
genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the  orifi;in  of  the 
Kenites,  and  the  "father"  of  the  house  of 
Rbcbab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Hem'dBIlt  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son 
of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  [Ax- 
KAM  2.]  The  name  Hemdan  is  bv  Knobel 
compared  with  those  of  Humeidv  tma  Hamatfy, 
who  are  located  to  the  £.  and  8.  E.  of  Akaba 
Also  with  the  Bate-Hauwie,  who  are  fbund  a 
short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

Hemlook.  The  Hebrew  rM  is  rendered 
"hemkick"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4;  Am. 
▼i.  12),  bat  elsewhere  "  gall,"    [GallJ 

Hen.  Aooordine  to  the  A.  V.  of  Zech.  vi. 
14,  Hen  is  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently 
the  same  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But 
by  the  LXX.  and  others,  the  words  are  taken 
to  mean  "for  die  favor  of  the  son  of  Zepha- 
niah." '^ 

Hen.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the 
BiUe  ezo^  in  Matt,  xxiil  87 ;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
That  a  bird  so  common  in  Palestine  should 
netift  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  singular. 
,  He'na  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
<'ities  of  a  monarchical  state  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  had  redooed  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
nan,  at  no  great  distance  from  Sippara  (now 
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M<maib)f  is  an  ancient  town  called  Ana  or 
Anah,  which  may  be  the  same  as  Hena.  A 
further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with  a  town 
called  Anaty  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Aasyri- 
an  inscriptions  as  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Euphrates.  The  modem  Anai  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream. 

He'nadacU  the  head  of  a  family  of  the 
Levites  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 

He'nooh.  L  Enoch  2  (1  Chr.  i.  3).— 2. 
Hanoch  1  (1  Chr.  i.  S3). 

He'pher.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
GileadlNum.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  fom- 
ily  of  the  Hephbritbs. — 2.  Son  of  Ashur, 
the  "father  of  Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6J.— 3. 
The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 

He^pher,  a  place  in  ancient  Canaan,  which 
occurs  in  the  list  of  conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii. 
17).  It  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7 
and  1  K.  iv.  10). 

He^pheriteSy  the,  the  family  of  Hepher 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

Heph'zi-bali.  L  A  name  signifying 
**  My  delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  restor^  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4). — 2.  The 
queen  of  Kine  Hezekiah,  and  the  mother  of 
Kanasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1). 

Herald.  The  only  notice  of  this  officer 
in  the  O.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  term 
"  herald  "  might  be  substituted  for  "  preacher  " 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;   2  Pet  ii.  5. 

Her'oales,  the  name  commonly  applied 
by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  19,  &c.),  whose  national 
title  was  Mdkart  =  king  of  the  city.  The  identi- 
fication was  baaed  upon  a  similarity  of  the 
legends  and  attributes  referred  to  the  two  dei- 
ties; but  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  recognised  their 
distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the  extreme  anti- 
quity of  the  Tyrian  rite.  The  worship  of  Mel- 
kart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tynan  colo- 
nies, and  was  especially  established  at  Car- 
thage. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
MeUtart  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Baal  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  O.  T.    Ap. 

Herd,  Herdsman.  The  herd  was  great- 
ly regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
peri<d.  The  ox  was  the  most  preeions  stock 
next  to  the  horse  and  mule.  Tne  herd  yielded 
the  most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  31 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  3) ;  also  flesh-meat  and  milk, 
chiefly  converted,  |>robably,  into  butter  and 
cheese  (Dent  xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29), 
which  snch  milk  vields  more  copiously  than 
that  of  small  cattle.  The  full-grown  ox  is 
hardly  ever  slaughtered  in  Syria ;  but,  both  for 
sacrificial  and  convivial  purposes,  the  joanf 
animal  was  preferred  (Ex.  xxix.  1 ).  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  nsefblness  of  the  ox» 
in  plovghins,  threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of 
buraea(l  Clur.  xli.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  IJL  made 
snch  a  slaughtering  seem  wastefel.  The  an- 
imal was  broken  to  service  probably  in  his 
third  year  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  In  the 
moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "south"  region, 
herds  grazed  there.  Especially  was  the  east- 
em  table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18;  Num.  xxxii. 
4)  "a  place  for  cattle."     Herdsmen,  &c.,  in 
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^Egypt,  were  a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest  caste ;  ^ 
but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  care  there  bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20).  So 
the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially 
the  cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  first  born  of 
which  also  were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The 
Israelites,  departing,  stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  26) 
and  took  "much  cattle"  with  them  (xii.  38). 
Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and 
became  almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  When 
pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  various  grains 
I  Job  yi.  5)  was  used,  as  also  "  chopped  straw  " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xL  7,  Ixv.  25),  which  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine,  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping, 
being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain  sea- 
sons (Ex.  IX.  6,  19).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honorable  in  early  times  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29, 
xxriil.  Ij.  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  cares  as  king;  also  Doeg  was 
certainly  high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's  brethren 
"rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's  herd-mas- 
ters were  among  his  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occu- 
pation (Am.  i.  I,  vii.  14). 

He'res  (Is.  xix.  18).    See  Ir-ha-hbbbb. 

Her'esh,  a  Levite  attached  to  the  taberna- 
cle (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Her'mas,  the  name  of  a  Christian  resident 
at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14).  Irenieus, 
Tertuilian,  and  Origen  agree  in  attributing  to 
him  the  work  call^  the  Shqpherd:  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  I. ;  while  others  affirm  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age.  It  existed  for  a  long  time  only  in 
a  Latm  version ;  but  the  first  part  in  Greek  is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticns. 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yel 
was  generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to 
that  which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  ana  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense 
inspired. 

Her'mes,  a  man  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
14.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dalmatia. 

Hermog'eneSy  a  person  mentioned  by  St 
Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles  (2  Tim.  i. 
15)  when  all  in  Asia  had  turned  away  from 
him,  and  among  their  number  "  Phygelfus  and 
Herm^nes." 

Hermon,  a  mountain  on  the  north-east- 
em  border  of  ralestine  (Deut.  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  ad- 
joining the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in 
Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
tity. It  stands  at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  anti-Libanus  range ; 
it  towers  high  above  the  ancient  border-city  of 
Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  mountain 

'  Properly  ipeaUng,  there  were  no  '*  castes  **  in 


in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Hermon  wn 
doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance,— "t 
lofty  prominent  peak,  visible  from  afiu*.  The 
Sidonians  called  it  Sirian,  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir.  It  was  also  named  Sum,  **  the  derat- 
ed" (Dent.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  JeM  esh-Sheikk,  "the  chief- 
mountain  ; "  and  Jebel  etk-Thdj,  **  snowy  moun- 
tain." When  the  whole  country  is  parched 
with  the  sununer  sun,  white  lines  of  snow 
streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It 
was  associated  with  their  northern  border 
almost  as  intimately  as  the  tea  was  with  the 
western.  Hermon  nas  three  summits,  situat- 
ed like  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  This  mar 
account  for  the  expression  in  Ps.  xlii.  7  (6), 
"  I  wiU  remember  thee  ftom  the  land  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Hermons"  In  two  passases  of 
Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal-iermm 
^uc^.  iii.  3 ;  I  Chr.  t.  23),  possibly  because 
Baal  was  there  worshipped.  The  neight  of 
Hermon  has  never  been  measured,  though  it 
has  often  been  estimated.  It  may  safoly  be 
reckoned  at  10,000  foet. 

Her^moniteSy  the.  Properly  "  the  Her- 
mons,"  with  reference  to  the  uiree  summits  of 
Afount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]). 

Herod.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  Herods ;  but  neglecting  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  friends  and  enemies,  it 
seems  certain  that  they  were  of  Idumsan  de- 
scent. But  though  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods 
were  Jews  in  foith.  The  general  policy  of  the 
whole  Herodian  family  centred  in  tlie  endeavor 
to  found  a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  in 
which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  to 
the  consolidation  of  a  state. — L  Hskod  ths 
Great  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who 
was  appointed  procurator  of  Judsea  by  Julius 
Csesar,  B.C.  47,  and  C^ros,  an  Arabian  of  no- 
ble descent.  At  the  tmie  of  his  father's  eleva- 
tion, though  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received 
the  government  of  Galilee,  and  shortly  after- 
wards that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony  came 
to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and  his 
elder  brother  Phasaei  tetrarchs  of  Jndca. 
Herod  was  forced  to  abandon  Judsea  next  year 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  who  snp^rted 
the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  representative  of 
the  Asmonsean  dynasty,  and  fled  to  Rome 
(B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by 
Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judsea  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Asmoniean  line.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jeru- 
salem (B.C.  37),  and  completely  established  his 
authority  throughout  his  dominions.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  visited  Octavian  at 
Rhodes ;  and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the 
favor  of  the  conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in 
the  possession  of  toe  kingdom,  B.C.  81 ,  and  in  the 
next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition  of  several 
important  cities,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  £strict  of  Pa- 
neas.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles ;  but  his 
domestic  life  was  imbittered  by  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of 
vengeance.    The    terrible   acts  of  bloodshod 
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irbich  Hierod  perpetrated  in  his  own  fiEunilj 
were  accompanied  oy  others  among  his  subjects, 
eqaaUjr  terrible,  from  the  number  who  fell  vic- 
tinu  to  tbem.  According  to  the  well-known 
stoiy,  he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had 
called  to  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be  exe- 
cuted immediately  after  his  decease,  that  so  at 
least  his  death  might  be  attended  by  universal 
monrnuig.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18) ;  and 
from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  few  young  children  in  an  unimportant 
Tillage,  when  contrasted  with  the  deeds  which 
he  carried  out  or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Josephus  has  passed  it  over  in  silence.  In 
dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  ms 
penonal  v«igeance.  But  while  he  alienated  in 
this  manner  the  afiections  of  the  Jews  by  his 
cmelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law,  he  adorned 
Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monuments  of 
his  taste  and  maenincence.  The  Temple, 
which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the 
greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration  was 
begun  B.C.  SO,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half.  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so 
that  it  was  said  that  the  Temple  was  "'built  in 
forty  and  six  years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which 
expresses  the  whole  period  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Herod's  work  to  the  completion  of  tlie 
latest  addition  then  made. — H.  Herod  An- 
TIPA8  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mal- 
thace,  a  Samaritan.  His  father  had  originally 
destined  him  aa  his  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
bat  by  the  last  change  of  his  will  appoint^  him 
"  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea"  (Matt.  xiv.  I ; 
Luke  iu.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  I). 
He  first  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king 
of  Arabia  Petnea,"  but  afler  some  time  he  made 
overtures  of  marriage  to  Hcrodias,  the  wife  of 
his  half-brother  Herod  Philip,  which  she  re- 
ceived favorably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  die  in- 
sult offered  to'  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext 
for  invading  the  territory  of  Herod,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loss.  This  defeat,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiunous  passage  in  Josephus,  was 
attributed  b^  manv  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Matt  xiv.  4  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time,  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged 
him  to  ^  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf. 
Mark  vi.  14) ;  but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court 
of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lngdu- 
Bom,  A.D.  39.  Herodias  voluntarily  shared  hi9 
punishment,  and  he  died  in  exile.  Pilate  took 
eocasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in  Galilee 
lo  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii.  6  ff.) 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover.  The  city  of  Tibe- 
aiAS,  which  Antipas  founded,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous monument  of  his  long  reign.  —  HI.  Hebod 
Philip  L  (Philip,  Mark  vi.  17)  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  tetrarch  Philip. 


He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  L^ 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodt 
as,  however,  left  him,  and  made  an  infamous 
marriage  with  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  17 ;  Luke  iii.  19).  He 
was  excluded  fh>m  all  share  in  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, in  consequence  of  his  mother's  treach- 
ery, and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private  station.  — 
I V.  Herod  Philip  H.  was  tne  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-broth- 
ers Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he  was  brought  up 
at  home.  He  received  as  his  own  government 
Batauea,  Trachonitis,  Anranitis  (uauloniris), 
and  some  parts  about  Jamnia,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  I).  He  built  a  new  city  on 
the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  called  Csssarea  (Matt.  xvi.  13; 
Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank 
of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died 
there  a.d.  34.  He  married  Salome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Herodias. — Y.  Hebod 
AoaiPPA  L  was  the  son  of  Aristobnlus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and  after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he 
remained  till  the  accession  of  Cains  (Caligula), 
A.D.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the  gov- 
ernments formerly  helcl  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip 
and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  and  other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii. 
1 ).  On  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  doniin- 
ions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa.  x  Afterwards  Agrippa  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Claudius,  and  received  from 
him  in  return  (a.d.  41 )  the  government  of 
Judssa  and  Samaria.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  tne  Law,  and 
he  sought  with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  view  he  put 
to  death  James  the  son  of  Zebedce,  and  further 
imprisoned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  I  ff.).  But  his 
suaden  death  intermpted  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  ov«»r  the 
whole  of  Judssa  (a.d.  44),  Ap^ppa  attended 
some  games  at  Csesarea,  held  m  nonor  of  the 
Emperor.  When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre 
(Acts  xii.  21 ),  his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a 
god ;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with  terrible 
pains,  and,  being  carried  fh>m  the  theatre  to 
Die  pMEdace,  died  after  five  days'  agony.  —  YI. 
Hebod  Aobippa  H.  was  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod 
the  Urtat.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
father  (a.d.  44),  he  was  at  Rome.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  the  Emperor  gave  him 
(t.  A.D.  50)  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle;  and  then  transferred 
him  (a.d.  52)  to  the  tetrarchies  formerly  held 
by  Pnilip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king 
(Acts  xxv.  13).  The  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was 
the  cause  of  grave  suspicion.  In  the  last  Roman 
war,  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  (  a.d.  1 00 ) .  The  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
before  Agrippa  (a.d.  60)  oners  several  charac- 
teristic traits.  The  "pomp'' with  which  thh 
king  came  into  the  audience^;hamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing ; 
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•ad  the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  im- 
passioned words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27, 
28)  suits  the  tem|>er  of  one  wlio  was  contented 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  his  nation. 
Hero'diaoB.      In   the  account  which  is 

E'ven  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St 
ark  (xii.  13  if.)  of  the  last  eiibrts  made  bj  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our 
•'Liord  Himself  the  materials  for  His  accusation, 
«  party  under  the  name  of  Herodkms  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
\Matt  xxii.  16 ;  Mark  xii.  13 ;  comp.  also  iii.  6, 
riii.  1 5).  There  were  probably  many  who  saw 
'n  the  power  of  the  Herodian  family  the  pled^ 
of  the  preservation  of  their  national  existence  m 
the  face  of  Roman  ambition.  Two  distinct 
Classes  might  thus  unite  in  supporting  what 
was  a  domestic  tyranny  as  contrasted  with  ab- 
solute dependence  on  Kome :  those  who  saw  in 
the  Herods  a  protection  a^nst  direct  heathen 
rule,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  look  with 
latisfaction  upon  such  a  compromise  between 
the  ancient  faith  and  heathen  ciTilization,  as 
Herod  the  Great  and  his  successors  had  en- 
deavored to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

Hero^dias.  daughter  or  Aristobulus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first 
married  Herod  Fhilip  I. ;  then  sne  eloped  from 
him  to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle, 
who  had  been  long  married  to  and  was  still 
living  with  the  daushter  of  ^neas  or  Arc- 
tas,  king  of  Arabia.  The  consequences  both  of 
the  crime,  and  of  the  reproof  which  it  incurred, 
are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army.  The 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi. 
24-28).  According  to  Josephas,  the  execution 
took  place  in  a  fortress  called  Machaenis,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south. 
She  accompanied  Antipas  into  exile  to  Lug- 
dunum. 

Hero'dion,  a  relative  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Christians 
of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11). 

Heron.  The  Hebrew  cmdpltah  appears  as 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19 ; 
Deut  xiv.  18.  It  was  probably  a  c;encric  name 
for  a  well-known  class  of  birds.  The  only  point 
on  which  any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree 
is  that  it  \s  not  the  heron.  On  etymological 
grounds,  Gesenius  considers  the  name  applica- 
ble to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 

He'sed,  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chcsed, 
was  commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  district  of 
"  the  Arubboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of  He- 
pher'Ml  K.iy.lO). 

H6Bnlx>n,  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amoritcs  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on 
the  western  border  of  the  high  plain  (Mishor, 
Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The 
ruins  of  HeAan,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  maik  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  ruins  of  Heshbon 
stand  on  a  low  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  un- 
dulating plateau.    They  are  more  than  a  mile 


I  in  circuit ;  but  not  a  building  remains  entire. 
There  are  many  cisterns  among  the  mins 
(comp.  Cant.  vii.  4). 

HeBh^mon,  a  place  named,  with  otibera,  as 
lying  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (JodL  xv. 
27).    Nothing  further  is  known  of  it 

MeB'ron.  Hezbok,  the  son  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Hes^roniteBythe.  Descendants  of  Hearon, 
or  Hczron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Heth,  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  thb 
HiTTiTES.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen. 
X.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan.  The 
Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neitlier 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred  "  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3, 4,  xxyiii.  1, 2). 

Heth0.on.  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii.  15, 
xlviii.  1 ).  In  all  probability  the  "  winr  of  Heth- 
lon  "  is  the  pass  at  the  northern  end  oi  Lebanon, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math  "  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c 

Ho'Eeki,  a  Bcnjamite,  one  of  the  Bcne- 
Elpaal,  a  descendant  of  Shaaraim  (I  Chr. 
vin.  17). 

Hezeki'ah,  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
the  anostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  as- 
ccndea  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  b.g.  726. 
Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years 
old  at  nis  accession,  as  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  bom  when  Ahaz  was  a  boj  of  11  yean 
old ;  but,  if  any  chi^ee  be  desirable,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25,  and  not  20 
years  old  at  his  accession.  Hezekiah  waa  one 
of  the  three  most  perfect  kings  of  Judah  (2  K. 
xviii.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His  first  act  was  to 
purge,  and  repair,  and  re-open,  with  splendid 
sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  dur- 
ing the  careless  ana  idolatrous  reign  of  his 
fatiier.  This  consecration  was  accompanied 
by  a  reyival  of  the  theocratic  spirit,  so  strict 
as  not  even  to  spare  "  the  high  places,"  which, 
although  tolerated  by  many  well-in  ten  tioned 
kings,  nad  naturally  been  profiuiedby  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii.  4). 
A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of 
a  brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  become  an 
object  of  adoration.  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  ms  pious 
endeavors  to  Ephraim  and  Manasaeh ;  and  by 
inviting  the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar 
Passover,  kindled  their  indication  also  a^nst 
the  idolatrous  pracdoes  which  still  oontiniied 
among  them.  This  Passover  was,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an  un- 
usual, though  not  ill^al  j[Num.  ix.  10,  11) 
time;  and  by  an  excess  or  Levitical  seal  it 
was  continued  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
fourteen  days.  For  these  latter  facts  the  chroa* 
icier  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  is  our  sole 
authority,  and  he  characteristically  narrates 
them  at  great  length.  A  t  the  head  of  a  repent- 
ant and  united  people,  Hezekiah  yentured  to 
assume  the  aggressiye  against  the  Philistines ; 
and  in  a  series  of  victories,  not  only  rewon  th# 
cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  bhr.  xxriiL 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  thdr  own 
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dtiM,  excq>t  Gaza  (2  K.  xviiL  8)  and  Gath.  It 
was  perhaps  to  the  purposes  of  this  war  that  he 
applied  the  money  whi<m  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  paj  the  tribute  exacted  by  Shal- 
manezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaz 
with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser.  When, 
after  the  caoture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  As- 
sjria  appltca  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused 
it»  and  m  open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even 
the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xviii.  7).  Instant  war 
was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  lon^-continued 
resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
EluloBus.  This  must  hare  been  a  critical  and 
intenseljr  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem;  and 
Hezekiah  used  every  available  means  to  strength- 
en his  position,  and  render  his  capital  impreg- 
nable (2  K.  XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30; 
Is.  zxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18).  According  to  a 
seheme  of  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  Hincks, 
Hesekiah's  dangerous  illness  f2  K.  xx. ;  Is. 
xzxviii. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiu  24j  nearly  synchronized 
with  Sarzon's  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Uezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years  before 
'Smnaoherib's  invasion.  That  it  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly  obvi- 
ous from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
from  modem  discoveries.  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had  at 
that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  bom 
till  long  afkerwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1 ),  and  who  re- 
garded death  as  the  end  of  exbtence*  (Is. 
xxxviiL),  "turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
wepc  sore  "  at  the  threatened  approach  of  dis- 
sdutioii.  God  had  oompassiou  on  his  anguish, 
and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hardly  left 
the  palace,  when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the 
king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  si^,  and  curing 
the  boil  bj  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  ofUm 
used  medicinally  in  similar  ca^es.  What  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  sa,y^ : 
according  to  Mead,  it  was  fever  terminating  in 
abflcess.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  let- 
ters aad  gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recovery  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  29^,  and  among  them 
aa  embassy  from  Merodacn-Baladan  (or  Bero- 
dach,  2  K.  xx.  12),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the 
Mardokempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  os- 
tensible object  of  this  mission  was  to  compli- 
ment Hezekiah  on  his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx. 
12 ;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and  "  to  inquire  of  the  won- 
der that  was  done  in  the  land  '  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31),  a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
a  people  devoted  to  astrology ;  but  ^ts  real  pur- 
pose was  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable,  for 
3iIardokempados,  no  leu  than  Hezekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of 
interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of 
Babylon  with  unconcealed  grsttification ;  and, 
periiaps  to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  an  ally,  he  displaved  to  the  mes- 
sengers die  princely  treasures  which  he  and  his 
preaeceMors  had  accumulated.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive,  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke, 
and  he  was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  fTX>m  the 
then  tottering  and  subordinate   province  of 

1  It  Is  aa  error  to  Inf^r  fh»m  the  highly  flgnrative 
laMaagB  of  HeseUah'i  laiaent  thl(t  he  was  Igno- 
raal  of  the  grand  doetrlae  of  iauaortallty.  Bee 
Bet.  xl.  10-lC  ~  Ed. 


Babvlon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria^ 
would  come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judiih 
(Is.  xxxix.  5).  Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.c. 
702)  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invar 
sions  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture 
records  concerning  the  rei^  of  Hezekiah.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third  year  of 
Sennacherib  (b.c.  702),  and  occupies  only  three 
verses  (2  E.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route  of 
the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is. 
X.  5,  xi.  The  romor  of  the  invasion  redoubled 
Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a 
siege  by  providing  oflfensive  and  defensive  ar- 
mor, stopping  up  the  wells,  and  diverting  the 
watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
into  the  city  by  a  subterranean  canal  (Ecclus. 
xlviii.  17).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  political 
faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6).  Tne  account  given  of 
this  first  invasion  in  the  Annals  of  Sennacherib 
is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah  because  the  Ek- 
ronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or  **  Had- 
diya ")  as  a  prisoner  to  Jerasalem  (cf.  2  K. 
xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  fortj-six  cities  ("all  the 
fbnced  cities ''  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a 
general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and  200,000  pris- 
oners ;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with  mounds 
(cf.  2  K.  xix.  32) ;  and  although  Hezekiah 
promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of 

fold  (2  K.  xviii.  14),  yet,  not  content  wiih  this, 
e  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
Gaza.  In  almost  ever^  particular,  this  account 
agrees  with  the  notice  in  Scripture.  Heasekiah's 
Imbe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  release,  for 
the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt  where,  if 
Herodotus  and  Josephus  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
advanced,  without  resistance,  to  Pclusiiiro.  In 
spite  of  this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  by  thb  advance 
of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos.  Retumin{^  from  his 
futile  expedition,  Sennacherib  "  dealt  treacher- 
ously "  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1 )  by  attack- 
ing the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  Tnis  was  the 
commencement  of  that  eeamd  invasion,  respei  t- 
ing  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxti. 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the 
great  cylinder  in  thv  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the 
end  of  nis  e»^M  year,  and  this  second  invasion 
belongs  to  his  fifth  vcar  (b.c.  698,  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it 
has  been  found.  So  shameful  a  disaster  was 
naturally  concealed  by  national  vanity.  From 
Lachish  he  sent  against  Jerusalem  an  army 
under  two  officers  and  his  cup-bearer  the  orator 
Rabshakch,  with  a  blasphemous  and  insulting 
summons  to  surrender.  Hezekioh's  ministers 
were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay ;  but  the 
undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening  for 
threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish, 
was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a 
**  mmor  "  of  Tirhakah's  advance,  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  once  more  his  immediate  designs, 
and  content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to 
Hezekiah.  The  next  event  of.  the  campaign, 
about  which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jew- 
ish  king  with  simple  piety  prayed  to  God  with 
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Sennacherib's  letter  outspread  before  him,  and 
received  a  prophecy  of  ininiediato  deliverance. 
Accordingly  "  that  night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
went  ont  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assy- 
rians 185,000  men."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
•ome  secondary  cause  was  employed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  event.  We  are  certainly 
"not  to  suppose/'  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that  some 
powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  Jose- 
phus,  followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  an- 
cient and  modem  commentators,  attributes  it 
to  the  Pestilence.^  Hezekiah  only  lived  to  en- 
joy for  about  one  year  more  his  well-earned 
peace  and  glory.  He  slept  with  his  fathers 
after  a  reisn  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age  (b.c.  697). — 2.  Son  of  Nea- 
riah,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). — 8.  The  same  name, 
thouffh  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Hizkiah,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  I. — 4.  Ater-of-Hezekiar. 
[Ater.] 

Hes  ion»  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  fother 
of  Tabrimon,  and  grandfather  of  llentuidad  I. 
He  and  his  fiither  are  mentioned  only  in  1  K. 
XV.  18.  In  the  abeence  of  all  information,  the 
natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  identical  with 
Bbzon,  the  contempon^  of  Solomon,  in  1  K. 
xi.  S3 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar  in 
Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  the  versions. 
,  He'lir.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  1 7th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  15). — 2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
people  (laymen)  who  sealed  the  solemn  cove- 
nant witii  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

Hesra'i,  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  in  the  panJlel  list, 
the  name  appears  as 

Hes'rOy  m  l  Chr.  xi.  87.  . 

Hes^ron.  1.  A  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14).— 2.  A  soa  of  Phares  (Gen. 
xlvi.  12:  Ruth  iv.  18). 

Hes  ronites,  the.  !•  Descendants  of 
Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 
— 2.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descend- 
ants of  Hesron,  the  son  of  Phares  (Num.  xxvi. 
31). 

Hidda%  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30). 

Hiddek'el,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden, 
the  river  which  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria " 
(Gen.  ii.  14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "the 
g|rcat  river"  (Dan.  x.  4),  seems  to  have  been 
rightly  identined  by  the  LXX.  with  the  Tigris. 
Dekd  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digh  or  Viff- 
latk,  a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages. 
The  name  now  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a  mere  Shcmitic 
corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this  latter  is  the 
true  name  of  the  stream ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Bchis- 
tun  inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of 
the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is 
Tiggar, 

Mfelf  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jeri- 
cho in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34) ;   and 

1  And  who  knows  that  the  peitUenoe  is  not  a 
rmnilt  of  anfello  agency  f  —  Ed. 


in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronoimoed  b^ 
Joshua  (Josh.  yi.  26). 

Hierap'olifl.  This  place  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Col.  iv.  13),  with  CoLOssis 
and  Laodicea.  Such  association  is  just  what 
we  should  expect ;  for  the  three  towns  were  all 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mssander,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another.  Its  modem  name  is 
Pambouk-KaUati, 

Hier'eel,  1  £8d.ix.2i.    [Jbhieu]    Ap. 
Hier^emoth.    L  i  £sd.  ix.  27.    [Jerb- 

MOTH.]— 2.  1  Esd.  ix  30.     [Ramoth.J    Ap. 

HierielnBy  I  Esd.  ix.  27,  answers  to  Jh- 
hiel  in  Ezr.  x.    Ap. 

Hier^maSy  I  Esq.  ix.  26.    [Rami ah.]    A^: 

Hieron'ymuSy  a  Syrian  general  m  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator  (2  Mace  xii. 
2).    Ap. 

Hi^pgai^on,  a  word  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17,  xix.  15, 
xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  meditatiaik, 
thought,  idea.  It  should  seem  that  Higgaic^ 
has  two  meanings, — one  of  a  general  character, 
implying  thought,  reflection ;  and  another  in  IS. 
ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xch.  4,  of  a  technical  nature, 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  cannot  at  thu 
distance  of  time  be  determined. 

High  FlaceB.  From  the  earliest  times  I' 
was  the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect  altars 
and  places  of  worship  on  lofty  and  conspicoonr 
spots.  To  this  general  custom  we  find  constant 
allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer.  iii.  6 : 
Ex.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6 ;  Hos.  iv.  18),  and  it  is  es- 
pecially attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2, 
xvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham  built* 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Beth<^ 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.i64)»  which 
shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent 
as  it  was  natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards 
became  mingled  with  idolatrous  observances 
(Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  the  consecration  of  proves  (Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if 
every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  suflTered  to 
become  a  place  for  l^itimate  worshin,  especially 
in  a  country  where  they  had  already  oeen  defiled 
with  the  sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger 
would  have  resulted  to  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent  xii.  1 1-14), 
which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to  de- 
stroy these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Dent  xxxiu. 
29),  without  stating  any  general  reason  for  this 
command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
connected  with  such  associations.  The  com- 
mand was  a  prospective  one,  and  was  not  to 
come  into  ibroe  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land.  Thnt  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altan 
on  high  places  by  Divine  command  (Jndg.  vi 
25,  26,  xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  qnite  clear  fitira 
the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  either  totally  foigotten  or  prac- 
tically obsolete.  It  is  more  surprising  to  find 
this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, when  there  was  no  intelli^ble  reason  for 
its  violation, — as  by  Samuel  at  Mixpeh  (1  Sam. 
vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  by  Saul  at 
Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  («  xiv.  35) ;  by 
David  (I  Chr.  xxi.  26) ;   by  Elijah  on  Monnt 
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Canncl  ( 1  K.  xviU.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  The  explanationg  which  are 
gyrea  are  sufficiently  unaatisfactor^ ;  but  it  is  at 
anj  rate  certain  that  the  worship  in  high  places 
was  organized  and  all  bat  universal  throughout 
Jndaa,  not  only  daring  (I  E.  iii.  2-4),  but  even 
after,  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres 
of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusar 
lem  for  the  celebration  of  this  yearly  feasts  (2  E. 
xxiii.9).  Blanv  of  the  pious  kmgs  of  Judah  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  ill  informed  to  repress  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries, 
while  uey  of  course  endeavored  to  prevent  it 
from  being  contaminated  with  polytheism.  At 
laat  Hesekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the 
sappresuon  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
XVIU.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxL  ij ;  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation 
required  to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3). 
After  the  time  of  Josiah,  we  find  no  iiirther 
mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 

High-Prieat.  In  treating  or  the  office  of 
high-priest  among  the  Israelites  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  eonsider  it— L  Legally.  IL  Theo- 
logiaaiv.  IIL  HUtorically.  —  I.  The  Ugal 
view  of  the  hifh-priest's  office  comprises  all 
thai  the  law  or  Mooee  prdained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  be- 
longed to  the  nrst-bom,  was  that  recordea  Ex. 
xxviiL  We  find  from  the  very  first  the  follow- 
ing chancteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
high-priests  his  successors,  as  distinguished 
fimn  the  other  priests :  —  (1.)  Aaron  alone  was 
anoiaied  (Lev.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive epithets  of  the  high-priest  was  "  the 
•nolated  priest*'  (Lev.  iv.  3, 5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see 
Nam.  XXXV.  25).  This  appears  also  firom  Ex. 
zxix.  29,  30.  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  tA  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with 
the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41, 
Ac.).  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest  is  al- 
laded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiu.  2.  The  composition  of 
the  anmnting  oil  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx.  22-25. 
The  manuiSKtare  of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain 
wiesu,  called  apothecaries  (Neh.  iii.  8).  —  (2.) 
The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which 
passed  to  his  successor  at  bis  death.  This  dress 
consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins  oon- 
•taatly  note,  the  bnat^Jate,  the  ephod  with  its 
enrioos  sirdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre, 
Che  bni£nd  eoctf  or  dmper  tunic,  and  the  avnUe ; 
the  materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  cnmson, 
■ad  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the 
above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  bneehea  or 
iirawen  (Lev.  xvL  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make  up 
the  number  8,  some  reckon  the  high-priesrs 
mitre,  or  the  plate  separately  firom  the  bonnet ; 
while  othen  reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod  separately  finom  the  ephod.  Of  these  8 
nrtides  of  attire,  4  — vis.,  the  ooat  or  tonic,  the 
le,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or  turban 
d'iA)  instead  of  the  mitre  {miUnepheth)^ 
ged  to  the  eonmion  priests.  TaJunf  the 
artkies  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 


which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have  (a.) 
the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (ver. 
15,  29,  30),  the  breastplate  of  judgment  It 
was,  like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  veil,  and  the  ephod,  of  **  cunning  work." 
The  breastplate  was  originally  two  spans  long, 
and  one  span  broad ;  but  when  doubled  it  was 
square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was  worn.  It 
was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and  chains  of 
wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones  on  the 
shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  oUier  rings 
and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings 
in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  above 
the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  important  part  of  this  breastplate 
were  the  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in  four 
rows,  three  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  camps  were ;  each  stone  having  the 
name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  engraved 
upon  it.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Josephus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  [Urim  and  Thum m m .] 
The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  or- 
naments expresses  ^lory  beyond  simple  justifi- 
cadon  (comp.  Is.  Ixd.  3 ;  &v.  xxi.  11, 12-21). 
But,  moreover,  the  highpriest  being  a  repre- 
sentative personage,  tM  rortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connec- 
tion too  with  symrolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in 
Zech.  iii.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  or  jadg< 
ment,  resplendent  with  the  same  precious  stones 
which  svmbolise  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon  his  heait,  was  intended  to 
express  by  symools  the  acceptance  of  Israel 

Sounded  upon  the  sacrificial  fimctions  of  the 
gh-priest.  —  (6.)  The  ephod.  Thisconristed 
of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  ttont,  i.e.  the  breast  and  upper 
purl  of  the  body.  These  were  clasped  togotoer 
on  the  sbonlderwiih  two  Uurp;e  onyx  stones, 
each  having  engraved  on  it  six  of  the  names 
of  the  tribra  of  Israel.  It  was  farther  united 
by  a  "  carious  girdle "  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  round  die  waist. 
[Ephod;  Girdlb.]  —  (c.)  The  robe  of  the 
ephod.  This  was  of  inferior  materials  to  the 
ephod  itself,  being  all  of  blue  (ver.  31),  which 
implied  its  being  only  of  "woven  work'' 
(xxxix.  22).  It  was  worn  'unmediatdy  under 
the  ephod,  and  was  longer  than  it  The  blue 
robe  nad  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides 
for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a  hole  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  border  round 
it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trim- 
ming of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crim- 
son, with  a  bell  of  gold  between  each  pome- 
granate alternately.  The  bells  were  to  give  a 
sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came 
out  of  the  Holy  Place.  —  (</.)  The  mitre  or 
upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
HoLikBSS  TO  THB  LoRD,  fiystencd  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  term 
miitnepheth  to  the  tnrVans  of  the  common  priors 
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M  well,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  this,  and 
sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-pricjt  had 
another  turban  of  blue;  that  besides  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold, 
consisting,  that  is,  of  three  nms,  one  above  the 
other,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of 
conical  calyx,  like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the 
herb  hyoscyamus.  Josephns  doubtless  g^ves  a 
true  account  of  the  high-priest's  turban  as  worn 
in  his  day.  He  also  describes  the  lamina  or 
gold  plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  forehead 
of  the  hi^h-priest  —  (e.)  The  broidered  coat 
was  a  tunic  or  long  skirt  of  linen  with  a  tessel- 
lated or  diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a 
stone.  The  girdle,  also  of  linen,  was  wound 
round  the  body  several  times  from  the  breast 
downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to  the 
anklesw  Tlie  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen,  cov- 
ered the  loins  and  thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or 
migbd  'oA  was  a  turban  of  linen,  partially  cover- 
ing the  head,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  cone  like 
that  of  the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added 
to  it.  These  four  last  were  common  to  all 
priests.  —  (3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions. 
To  him  alone  it  appertained,  and  he  idone  was 
permitted,  tp  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which 
ne  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
•fiering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  incense 
within  the  veil  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists  not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical 
robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad 
entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand  Jose- 
phus  savs  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  h^h- 
priest  wore  all  his  robes.  —  (4.)  The  high-priest 
nad  a  peculiar  place  in  the  law  of  the  manslayer, 
and  his  taking  sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge. 
The  manslayer  might  not  leave  the  city  of  ref- 
uge during  the  liretime  of  the  existing  high- 
priest  who  was  anointed  with  the  holv  oil 
(Num.  XXXV.  25, 28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to 
the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend  his 
clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent 
in  Lev.  x.  6.  The  other  respects  in  which  the 
high-priest  exercised  superior  functions  to  the 
other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position  and 
opportunities,  than  were  distinctly  attached  to 
his  office ;  and  they  consequently  varied  with  the 
personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  U^h- 
priest  Even  that  portion  of  power  which 
most  naturally  and  usually  belonged  to  him, 
the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered  there, 
did  not  invariably  fidl  to  the  share  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre(|uentlv  of 
one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest,  whom 
they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  ofien  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same  who  in 
the  O.  T.  is  called  " the  second  priest"  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4,  XXV.  18).  Thus  too  it  is  explained  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas 
was  Sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  Sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest 
(Acts  xxiii.  2).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose  au- 
thority the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But 
as  we  find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power 
in  later  times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times 
preceding  the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or 


Sanhedrim.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual 
age  for  entering  upon  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is 
considered  to  have  been  twenty  years,  though 
a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually  inca- 
pacitated if  he  haa  attained  to  puberty.  Again, 
according  to  Lev.  xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  blem- 
ish could  officiate  at  the  altar.  —  IL  Theologi- 
cally. The  theological  view  of  the  high-priest- 
hood does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  thk 
Dictionary.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and 
ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  consideitMl  as 
typical  of  the  priesthm>d  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  setting  forth  under  shadows  the 
truths  which  are  openly  taught  under  the  Gos- 
pel. This  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  would  also  em- 
brace all  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  such  symbols.  —  ELL 
To  pass  to  the  historical  view  ii  the  subject 
The  nistory  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  peri- 
od of  about  1 ,370  years,  and  a  succession  of  aoout 
80  high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  end- 
ing with  Phannias.  They  naturally  arrange 
themselves  into  three  groups —  (a. )  those  before 
David ;  (6.)  those  fh>m  David  to  the  captivitf ; 
(c.)  those  from  the  return  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (a.)  The  high- 
priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  distinctly 
made  known  to  us  as  such  are —  1.  Aaron ;  2. 
Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahittib  (I 
Chr.  ix.  II ;  Neh.  xi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  6. 
Ahiah;  7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eli,  and  fiither  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  lather, 
and  so  was  not  high-priest  Of  the  above,  the 
three  first  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in 
the  wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4th, 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the 
exact  interval  between  the  death  of  Phindbas 
and  the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to  the  trans- 
forrence  of  the  chief  priesthood  firom  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  from  Scripture.  Josephus  as- 
serts that  the  nther  of  Bukki  — whom  he  calls 
Joseph,  and  Abiezer,  !>.  Abishna — was  the 
last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line,  before  Zadok. 
If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or  grandson 
under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
might  t^ve  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  oeen  appointed  by  the 
elders.  If  Ahiui  and  Ahimelech  are  not  vari- 
ations of  the  name  of  the  same  person,  they 
must  have  been  brothers,  since  both  were  sons 
of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests  then  before  Da- 
vid's reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight  in  number, 
of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
been  high-priests,  and  one  bv  Josephus  alone. 
—  (6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin 
with  the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there 
being  two  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  u>par- 
ently  of  nearly  equal  authority ;  viz.,  Zindok 
and'Abiathar  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  i-ii.  17). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of  Ahim* 
elech,  and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to  David, 
Saul  may  have  made  Zadok  priest,  and  that 
David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of  decide 
ing  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
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Abiathar  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
bjr  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the 
first  place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and 
Thommim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was 
in  actual  possession  or  them.    The  first  consid- 
erable dimcnlt]r  that  meets  us  in  the  historical 
•anrej  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 
is  to  ascertain  wno  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.     Jos^hus 
says  Uiat  Zadok  was,  and   the  Seder  01am 
makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the  reig^  of  Solo- 
mon ;  bnt  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Az- 
ariah  Uie  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solo- 
mon, and  I  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,  "  He 
it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  tem- 
ple that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem/'  obvious- 
ly meaning  at  its  first  completion.      We  can 
hardly  therefore  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Aza- 
riah the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the  first  hi^h- 
priest  d  Solomon's  Temple.    In  constructing 
the  list  of   the  succession  of  priests  of  this 
groap,  our  method  must  be  to  compare   the 
genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15  (A.  V.)  with 
the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  history, 
and  with  the  list  siTen  b^  Josephus.    Now,  as 
rej|;ard9  the  geneafoey,  it  is  seen  at  once  that 
there  is  something  defectiye ;  for  whereas  from 
DftTid  to  Jeconiah  there  are  twenty  kings,  from 
Zadok  to   Jehozadak  there  are  but  thirteen 
pmtM.    Then  aj^n,  while  the  pedieree  in  its 
fix  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
•ctlv  fuits  the  history,  yet  is  there  a  great  gap 
in  toe  middle ;  for  between  Amariah,  the  high- 
priesi  in  Jehoshaphat^s  reign,  and  Shallum  the 
athe*  of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's 
reign, —  an  interval  of  about  240  Years, — there 
are  but  two  names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and 
those  liable  tor  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their 
reproducing  the  same  sequence  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  port  of  the  same  genealogy,  —  Ama- 
riah, Ahitub,  Zadok.    But  the  historical  books 
mppl^  us  with  four  or  five  names  for  this  inter- 
^ :  viz.,  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and 
Joash,  and  probably  still  eanier ;  Zechariah  his 
MB ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  Urijah  in 
the  rei^  of  Ahaz;  and  Azariah  in  die  reign  of 
Heaekiah.     if,  however,  in  the  genealogy  of 
1  Chr.  vi.,  Azariak  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentallr  transposed,  as  is  not  unlikel^r,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
willbetfaeAxariahoflChr.vi.l3,14.    Putting* 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  de- 
ducting the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  gen- 
ealogy, we  have  fifteen  high-priests  indicated 
in  ^riptore  as  contemporary  with  the  twenty 
kings,  with  room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more 
m  the  history.    In  addition  to  these,  the  Sndeas 
of  Jowphus,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah  in 
the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  01am,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to   Hoshaiah  in  the 
reign  of  Hanaaaeh,  according  to  the  same  Jew- 
Hh  chnmicie,  may  reallv  represent  hig^h-priests 
whoae  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  Scrip- 
tare.    Thia  would  bring  up  the  number  to  sev- 
enteen, or,  if  we  retain  Aztuiah  as  the  fikther  of 
Seraiah,  to  eighteen,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  twenty  kings.    Reviewing  the  high-priests 
of  this  second  group,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents :  —  ( 1 )  The 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  fW>m  Shiloh  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
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of  Judah,  efl^ted  by  'David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Solomon.  (2)  The  organization  of  the  Tem- 
ple service  under  the  higli-priest.  (3)  The  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes.  (4)  The  overthrow  of 
the  usurpation  of  AthaliaJi  by  Jehoiada  the 
high-priest.  (5)  The  boldness  and  success  with 
which  the  high-priest  Azariah  withstood  the  en> 
c;roachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon  the  office 
and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6)  The  re- 
pair of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of 
the  law  and  the  relijpous  reformation  by  EUl- 
kiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  (7)  In  all  these 
great  religious  movements,  however,  excepting 
the  one  headed  by  Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  civil  power  took  the  lead.  The  pre- 
ponderance or  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical 
Jower,  as  an  historical  &ct,  in  the  kingdom  of 
ndah,  although  kept  within  bounds  by  the  he- 
reditary succession  of  the  high-priests,  seems 
to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances.  The 
priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Senuah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain 
at  Riblah  by  Xcbuchadnezzar,  together  with 
Zephaniah  the  second  priest  or  Ssi^an,  after  the 
burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  all 
the  sacred  vessels  (2  E.  xx.  18).  His  son  Je- 
hozadak or  Josedech  was  at  the  same  time  car- 
ried away  captive  (1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time 
occupied 'by  tnese  high-priests  was  about  454 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  eadi  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiij  by 
Urim  and  Thummim.  The  ministry  of  the 
prophets  seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  the 
nigh-priests  (see  ejg.  2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.^  xx.  14, 
15;  2  K.  xix.  I,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,2). 
—  (c.)  An  interval  of  about  fiify-two  years 
elapsed  between  the  high-priests  of"^  the  second 
ana  third  group,  during  which  there  was  neith- 
er temple,  nor  altar,  nor  ark,  nor  piiest.  Je- 
hozadak, or  Josedech,  as  it  is  written  in  Haggai 
(L  1, 14,  &c.),  who  should  have  succeeded  Se- 
raiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon. 
The  pontifical  office  revived  m  his  son  Jeshua, 
of  wnom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Ez- 
ra and  Nehemiah,  Hasgai  and  Zechariah,  1 
Esdr.  and  Ecclus. ;  and^  therefore  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  tliird  and  last  series,  honorablr 
distinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation  with 
Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  re- 
storing the  dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
His  successors,  as  far  as  the  O.  T.  guides  us, 
were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or 
Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Jaddua  was  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  L,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  great  svxiagogue.  Upon  Simon's  death, 
his  son  Onias  oeing  under  age,  Eleazar,  Simon's 
brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high-priesthood 
of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being  tnat  under 
which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken 
from  Ansteas.  Viewed  in  its  relation  to  Juda- 
ism and  the  high-priesthood,  this  translation 
was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause,  of  their 
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decay.  It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hel- 
lenize,  ntterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  What,  however,  for  a  time 
■ared  the  Jewish  insdtations,  was  the  cruel  and 
impolitic  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  high-priesthood 
had  heen  brought  to  the  lowest  degradation  by 
the  apostasy  and  crimes  of  the  last  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  after  a  vacan- 
cy of  seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontifi- 
cate of  Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor, 
a  new  and  glorious  succession  of  high-priests 
arose  in  the  Asmonean  fiunily,  who  united  the 
dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  inde> 
pendent  sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priest- 
nood.  The  Asmonean  family  were  priests  of 
the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  return 
firom  captivity  is  recorded  I  Cm*,  ix.  10 ;  Neh. 
xi.  10."  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  though  this  cannot  bo  affirmed  with 
certain^.  This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  fh>m 
B.C.  153,  till  the  fiunily  was  oamaeed  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  then  destroyed  l)y  Herod  die 
Great  Aristobulus,  the  last  nigh-priest  of  his 
line,  brother  of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by 
order  of  Herod,  his  brother4n-law,  b.c.  36. 
There  were  no  i&wet  than  twenty-eight  high- 
priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107 
years.  The  N.T.  introduces  us  to  some  of 
these  later,  and  oft-changing  high-priests,  viz. 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias.  Theophilns, 
the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the  high-priest  from 
whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at 
Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  U).  Phannias,  the  last 
high-priest,  was  apjpointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  odled  dv  Josephus 
Eniachiinjprobably  a  corrupt  reading  fbr  Ja- 
chim).  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succes- 
sion of  high-priests,  as  fiu*  it  can  be  ascertained, 
and  of  the  contemporary  civil  rulers :  — 


omLBuun. 


BIOH-PKIUT. 


Aaron. 

JoohiM Elcazsr. 

Othnlfll       Phinehat. 

AbiahoA      AblshuA. 

Ell EIL 

Bsmael Ahitab. 

Saal      AhUah. 

IHvId Zadok  and  Abtettaar. 

Solomon      Aaarlah. 

Ab^ah Johanan. 

Aja       Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat     Amarlah. 

Jehoram Jebolada. 

Ahaziah      " 

Jchoash      Do  and  Z«chartali. 

Amazlah ..         ? 

Urzlah        Axailah. 

Jotluun       ? 

Abas     Unjah. 

HezeUali    Azariah. 

ManasMh Sballnm. 

Amon ** 

Joslah Hllklah. 

JehoiaUm Azariah? 

ZedeUah     Soraiah. 

EvU-Mcrodach Jehozadak. 

Zerabbabel  (Cyroa  and  Darint).  Jetbaa. 

Mordecai?  (Aerxet)     JoiaUm. 

Ezra  and  Mehomiah  (Artazen-  EUashib. 

es). 

Dariaa  Kothnt Joiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great Jaddna. 

Onlas  L  (Ptolemy  Sotar,  Antigo-  Onias  I. 

nat). 

PtolemjBoter flimontheJiut 

Ptolemy  PhUadelpbtts Eleazar. 

**  liana»eb. 

'^tolemy  Eaergetee      Oniaall. 


crrxL  Buutt.  bich-fi 

Ptolemy  Pbllopator      ..    ..  Simon  II. 
Ptolemy  Epiphaaee  and  An-  Ouiaa  III. 

tloehus. 
AntiochnsEpipbanee    ..    ..  (Joaboa,  or)  Jl 

**  ....  Onlaa,  or  Henelaaa. 

Demetrloa Jaclmoa,  or  Alctmoa. 

Alexander  Balaa     Jonathan,  brother  of  J» 

daa  UaccabMoa  (Aam» 
nean). 
Rlmon  (Aamonean)      ..    ..  Simon  (Aaroonean). 
John  Uyrcanoa  (Aam.)       . .  John  Hyreanaa  (Do.). 
Kiutf  Ariatobolua (Aam.)    ..  Aristobulna  (Do.). 
King  Alexander  Jamuana  ..  Aleaunder  Jannaana  (Do-V 

(Aamonean). 
<)aeen  Alexandra  (Aam.)  . .  Hyrcanua  II.  (Do.). 
Kins  Ariatobnlna  II.  (Aamo-  Artatobnloa  IL  (Da)i 

nean). 
Pompey  the  Great  and  B[yr-  Hyreanaa  IL  (Do), 
canna,  or  rather,  towarda 
the  end  of  hia  pontificate, 
Antlpater. 
Paconia the  Parthian   ..    ..  ABtl80Baa(Do.). 
Herod  K.  of  Judaa      ..    ..  Anandua.    ' 

**  Ariatobulaa  (laat  of  Aa- 

moneana),  moiderod  by 
Herod. 

**  , Ananelua  raatored. 

Hetod  the  Great     Jeaaa«  aon  of  Faneos. 

**  ..    4.    ..Simon,  Bon  of  BoeChoa, 

Iltther4n-law  to  Herod. 

**  Hatthiaa,  aon  of  Theopht- 

Ina. 

**  Jozania.  aoBofSimoB. 

Arehalana  K.  of  Jndaa    ..  Eleazaf. 

**  Jeaoa,  aon  of  Ste. 

*•  ..    ..    ..    ,.  Joiama( 

Cyrenlna,  aoTenior  of  Syria,  Ananna 

aocond  tune. 
Talertna  Grata*,  pioeoiator  lahmaol, 
of  JndJia. 

Eleazar.  eon  of  ABOBoa 

**  Simon,  aon  of  ILamltt. 

Vttoilina,  goTeiBor  of  Syria.  Caiapbaa,  eallad  alao  J^ 

aeph. 

**  Jonathan,  aoB  of  AnaBoa. 

**  Thoophilaa,    brother    of 

Jonathan. 

HeiodAfrippa Simon  Cantheraa. 

Matthias,  brother  of  Job. 

attian,  aon  of  Aaanoaw 

**  Elfoneua,    aon    of    CaB> 

theraa. 
Herod,  king  of  Chalela       ..  Joaoph,  aon  of  CaaaaL 

**  Ananlaa,  aon  of  Kabedaoa. 

**  •.>•••  Jonathan. 

**  lamacl,  aon  of  FaM. 

**  Jooeph,  aon  of  Simoa. 

**  Ananna,  aon  of  Anaana,  or 

Annnlaa. 
Appointed  by  the  paonla    . .  Jeaoa,  aon  of  OaBHtUel. 
DoHwhlaton  on  STJ.  Iv.  t,  Matthlaa,  son  of  Theophl- 

5  7).  loa. 

Cnoaenbylot Phanniaa.  aoa  of  Bamnal 

Hilan,  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  priests  (1  Chr.  ri. 
58). 

Hilki'ah.  1.  Father  of  Eliakim  (8  K. 
xviii.  37 ;  Is.  xxii.  80,  xxxvi.  82).  [EuakihO 
— 2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (8  K. 
xxii.  4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdr.  i. 
8).  According  to  the  genealogy  in  I  Chr.  ri. 
13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shaflum ;  and  from 
Ezr.  vii.  I,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Esna  the 
scribe.  His  nigh-priesthood  was  rendered  |Mr 
ticularly  illustrious  by  the  great  reformatioa 
eJ^ted  under  it  by  Kinff  Josiah,  by  the  solemn 
Passover  kept  at  tferusalem  in  the  18th  yeu*  of 
that  king's  reign,  and  above  all  by  the  discov- 
ery whidi  he  made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  la^ 
ter,  Kennicott  is  of  opinion  inkt  it  was  the 
original  autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found,  but  his 
argument  is  far  ftx>m  conclusive.  A  difficult 
and  interesting  question  arises.  What  was  the 
book  found  by  nilkiah?  Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1 )  to 
an  examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  de- 
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poddng  the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was 
originally  enjoined ;  (2)  to  an  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  disooYeredby  Hilkiah, 
IS  iar  as  they  transpire ;  (3)  to  any  indications 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  contemporary 
writmgs  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  por- 
tions <n  Scripture.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
points  raises  a  strong  probability  that  the  book 
in  question  was  the  Dook  of  Deuteronomy.  — 
3.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amzi  (1  Chr.  vi. 
45 ;  Hebr.  30).  — ^.  Another  Merarite  Lerite, 
second  son  of  Hosah  (I  Chr.  zxvi.  11). — 6. 
One  of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people, 
Doabtless  aLerite,  and  probably  a  priest  (Neh. 
Tiii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hilkiah 
who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshua 
and  Zembbabel  (xii.  7).  — 6.  A  priest  of  Ana- 
thoth,  father  of  uieprophet  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  i.  1 ). 
—7.  Father  of  Gkmariah,  who  was  one  of 
Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Hillel,  a  natire  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  £ph- 
nim»  fiuher  of  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Istm)  (Jttdg.  xU.  13, 15). 

Hills.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features 
of  the  country.  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  for  which  the  word  "  hHI "  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Aath.  Version.  1.  Glbeah,  from 
a  root  which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curva- 
ture or  hnmpishness.  A  word  involving  this 
idea  b  peculiarly  appliciU>le  to  the  ronndra  hills 
of  Palestine.  2.  flutour  translators  have  also 
employed  the  same  En^^lish  word  for  the  very 
diimnt  term  hoar,  which  has  a  mnch  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  ffibmk,  meaning  a  whole  dis- 
trict rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to 
which  our  word  "mountain"  answers  with 
tolersble  accuracr.  This  exchange  is  always 
■ndesirabte,  bat  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as  to 
confiise  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
denrsble  that  the  topograpny  should  be  unmis- 
tskabloL  For  instance,  m  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the 
"hill"  is  the  same  which  is  elsewhere,  in  the 
Mme  chi^Mter  (12,  13, 18,  Ac.)  and  book,  con- 
sistently and  aocnxately  rendered  "mount" 
And  '*  mountain."  The  country  of  the  "  hills/' 
in  Dent.  I  7,  Joah.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  U,  is  the 
elevated  distnct  of  Judah,  Bei\jamin,  and  Eph- 
nim,  which  is  correctly  called  **  the  mountain  " 
in  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Palestine  (Num. 
xiii.  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages.  In 
SK  i9andiv.27,theuseofthewoid"hill" 
obseores  the  silnsion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other 
pssssges  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  (e^.  1  K. 
xriii.  19;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  term  "mount" 
correctly  attached  to  it.  3.  On  one  occasion 
the  word  Ma*tM,  better  "  ascent,"  is  rendered 
"hiU"  (1  Sam.  ix.  11).  4.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
word  '*  hill "  is  employed  to  render  the  Greek 
word  /3ocm6f ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used  for 
m,  dsewhere  "  mountain,"  so  as  to  obscure 
the  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
wae  aairative  (Luke  ix.  37). 

Hin.    [Mbabuubs.] 

Hind,  the  female  of  the  common  stag  or 
Cenm  daphu.  It  is  iVequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  as  embkonatic  of 
•ctirity  (Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Ps. 


xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness  (Prov.  v. 
19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5),  ear- 
nest longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1 ),  and  maternal  aff^tion 
(Jer.  xiv.  5 ).  Its  shyness,  and  remoteness  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  are  also  alluded  to  (Job 
xxxix.  1 ),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast 
its  young  at  the  sound  of  diundcr  (Ps.  xxix. 

Hinge.  Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  mod- 
em Orientel  doors  were  and  arc  hung  by  means 
of  pivots  turning  in  sockets  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  (1  K.  vii.  50).  In  Syria,  and 
especially  the  Hanr&n,  there  are  many  ancient 
doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sock- 
'  ets  above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  house.  The  allusion  in  Pzov.  xxvi. 
14  is  thus  clearlyexplained. 

Hin^nom.  valley  of.  otherwise* called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son  "  or  "  children  of  Hin- 
nom,"  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  steep, 
rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem,  s^a- 
rating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  "  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau 
of  the  "Plain  of  Rephaim'^to  the  8.  The 
earliest  mention  of  tne  Valley  of  Hinnom  In 
the  sacred  writings  is  in  J  ^li.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16, 
where  the  boun&iy-line  be  ween  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Bemamm  is  described  as  passing 
along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the  southern 
brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Mo- 
lech  (1  E.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  re- 
vived from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by 
the  later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahas  and  Manas- 
seh  made  their  children  "  pass  through  t^fire  " 
in  this  valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xx^iii.  3, 
xxxili.  6) ;'  and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infimt 
sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.  E.  extremity  for  a 
considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31 ;  2  K.  xxx. 
10).  To  put  an  end  to  these  abominations  the 
place  was  poli  jted  bv  Josiah,  who  rendered  it 
ceremonially  unci««n  oy  spreading  over  it  hu- 
man bones,  and  other  corruptions  (2  K.  xxiii. 
10,  13,  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5),  from  which 
time  it  appears  to  have  become  the  common 
cesspool  or  the  ci^,  into  which  its  sewage  was 
conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laybtall,  where  all  its 
solid  filth  was  collected.  Srom  its  ceremonial 
defilement,  and  from  the  detested  and  abomi- 
nable fire  of  Molech,  if  not  firom  the  supposed 
ever-burning  ihnerid-i>iles,  the  later  Jews  ap- 
plied the  name  of  this  vallev  Ge  Hinnom,  Ge- 
nenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  Wa<fy 
Mennam,  or  Wadif  er  Rub&). 

Hippopotamus.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  hdiemoth  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears  the  strong- 
est resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pekemout, 
"  the  water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 
in  its  Hebrew  form  the  idea  of  a  very  larve 
beast  Though  now  no  longer  found  in  the 
Lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there. 
The  association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  described  (Job  xl.  15  ff.), 
and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that  passage,  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to 
any  other  animal. 
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Hi^rahf  an  Adullamite,  the  fiiend  of  Jn- 
dah  (^Gen.  xxxviii.  1,12;  and  see  20). 

Hi^ram,  or  Hu'ram.  1.  The  kine  of 
Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  materials  to  Jeru- 
salem, first  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv.  I )  to 
build  a  palace  for  David,  whom  he  ever  loved 
(1  K.  V.  1),  and  aeain  (I  K.  v.  10,  vil.  Id;  2 
Chr.  14,  16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce (1  K.  v.  11,  12).  The  contempt  with 
which  he  received  Solomon's  present  or  Cabul 
(I  K.  ix.  12)  doesnot  appear  to  have  caused  any 
breach  between  the  two  kings.  He  admitted 
Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a  share 
in  the  profitaole  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(1  K.  X.  22);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the 
guidance  of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the 
gold  of  India  (I  K.  ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two 
harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  Dius  the  Phcenician 
historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephcsus,  assign  to 
Iliram  a  prosperous  reign  of  34  jears ;  and  re- 
late that  nis  lather  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  suc^ 
ccssor  Baleazar.  Others  relate  that  Hiram,  bo- 
sides  supplying  timber  for  the  Temple,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  —  2.  Hiram 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race  (1  K.  vii. 
13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  engineer 
sent  by  King  Himm  to  Solomon. 

Hirca'nuSy  "  a  son  of  Tobias,"  who  hod  a 
large  treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Ilcliodoms  (c.  187  B.C. ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11 ).  The 
name  appears  simply  to  be  a  local  appellative. 
Ap. 

jECif  titeSy  the,  the  nation  descended  from 
Cheth  (A.  V.  "Heth"),  the  second  son  of  Ca- 
naan. Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittitca  is  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the 
Bene-Cheth,  "children  of  Heth,"  the  field  and 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging  to  Ephron 
the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at  the 
town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 
of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxv.  9V  The  propensities  of 
the  tribe  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
rather  commercial  than  militarv.  As  Ewald 
well  says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare 
from  the  Amorites ;  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites 
for  his  grave.  But  the  trira  was  evidently  as 
yet  but  small,  not  important  enough  to  be  no- 
ticed beside  *'  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  " 
who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  them 
(Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7).  Throughout  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in 
the  usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  the 
Promised  Land.  From  this  time  their  quiet 
habits  vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against 
the  invader,  in  equal  alliance  witn  the  other 
Canaanite  tribes  (Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.).  Hence- 
forward the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  very  few 
and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals,  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  ( 1 . )  "  Ahin\- 
elech  the  Hittite"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.) 
"Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one  of  "the  thirty''  of  Da- 
vid's body-g^ard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
41).  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  ns  of  a  very 
powerful  confei^eracy  of  Hittites  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos, 
waged  war  about  b.c.  1340,  and  whose  capital, 


Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa,  lie  conqnered.  In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered, 
there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of 
Khattif  whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  Vallev  of 
the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted 
by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the 
Phoenicians.  If  the  identification  of  these  peo- 
ple with  the  Hittites  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
It  afibrds  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some  pas- 
sages which  are  otherwise  puzzling. 

Mi'vites.  the.  The  name  is,  in  the  origi- 
nal, unifbrmly  found  in  the  singular  niunber. 
In  the  ^nealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "  the 
Hivite"  IS  namS  as  one  of  the  descendants — 
^e  sixth  in  order  ^  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enu- 
meration of  the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  promised  land 
(Gen.  XV.  19-21),  the  Hivites  are  omitted  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is  also  absent  in 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Per- 
haps this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignificance  of 
the  Hivites.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  peo- 
ple of  the  Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
to  Canaan.  Shechcm  was  then  in  their  posses- 
sion, Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  "prince  of 
the  land"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this 
time,  to  judge  of  them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm 
and  impetuous  people,  credulous  and  easily  de- 
ceived by  the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  narrative  further  exhibits  them  as  peaceful 
and  commercial,  given  to  "  trade  "  (10, 21 ),  and 
to  tlic  acquiring  of  "possessions"  of  cattle  and 
other  "wealth'^  (10,  23,  28,  29).  We  next  meet 
with  the  Hivites  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their  character  is  now 
in  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  are 
still  evidently  averse  to  fighting ;  but  they  nave 
acquired — possibly  by  lonc^  experience  in  traf- 
fic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not  be- 
fore posacss,  and  which  enables  them  to  Cum 
the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  anccess- 
ful  manner  (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  main  body 
of  the  EQvites,  however,  were  at  this  time  living 
on  the  northern  confines  of  Western  Palestine 
—  "under  Hcrmon,  in  the  land  of  Muepeh" 
(Josh.  xi.  3) — "in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering -in  of 
Hamath"  (Judg.  iii.  3;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

7). 

Hiskl'ali,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Hizkl'Jaliy  according  to  the  A.  V.,  a  man 
who  sealea  die  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Keh. 
X.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 
should  be  taken  with  that  mceding  it,  as 
"  Ater-Hizkijah." 

Hont>ab.  This  name  is  fbund  in  two  places 
only  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  iv.  1 1 ),  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  fether-in^w 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  I>i  (byot  of  the  lat- 
ter are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab 


ruel "  (Num.  x.  29) ;  Ra- 


was  "  the  son 

guel  or  Reuel —  the  Hebrew  word  in  both* 
IS  the  same  —  being  identified  with  Jethro,  not 
only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  H:omp.  iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also 
by  Josephus.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had 
some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  (2.) 
In  favor  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jetnro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  this  is,  ostensiblj,  of  later 
date  than  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  cas- 
ual statement  (6.)  Josephas,  in  speaking  of 
Ragnel,  remarks  that  he  "  had  lotnor  (i.e.  Je- 
thro)  for  a  somame."  The  Mahometan  tradi- 
tions are  certainly  in  fitvor  of  the  identity 
of  Hobab  with  Jcthro.  But  whether  Hobab 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Ifoses  or  not,  the  no- 
tice of  him  in  Nam.  x.  29-32,  thoufii^h  brief, 
is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jcthro  is 
presenred  to  as  as  the  wise  and  practised  ad- 
ministrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced 
Bedouin  sheik,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the 
material  safety  of  his  cumbxx>a8  caravan  in  the 
new  and  difficnlt  ground  before  them. 

Holsahy  the  place  to  which  Abraham  pur- 
Ried  the  kings  wno  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen. 
xW.  15).  It  was  situated  "  to  the  north  of  Da- 
mascns."  The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that 
the  village  of  Jdhar,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the 
Hobah  of  Scripture. 

Hod,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among  the 
descendants  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Hodai'ah,  son  of  Elicsnai,  of  the  royal 
Une  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  lii.  24). 

Hodavi'aa.  L  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (1  Chr.  y.  24).  — 2.  A  man  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Has-senuah  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). — 8.  A  Le- 
rite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  an 
important  fiimily  in  the  tribe  ^Ezr.  ii.  40). 

HO'deeh,  a  woman  named  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wif«9 
of  Shaharaim. 

Ho'devah,  Neh.  vii.  43.     [HoDATiAH,  3.] 

Hodi'Skh,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a 
man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubt- 
less the  same  person  as  Jehudijah  in  verse  18. 

Hodi'jah.  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  7  ;  and  proba- 
bly also  ix.  5,  X.  10). — 2.  Another  Levite  at 
tl»  same  time  (Neh.  x.  13).  —  3.  A  layman; 
one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people  at  the  same 
time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

Hog^lah.  the  third  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  I,  xxxvi. 
II;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Holiaill,  king  of  Hehron  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3). 

Holm«Tree  occurs  only  in  the  apocryphal 
story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The  passage  con- 
tains a  characteristic  play  on  the  names  of  the 
two  trees  mentioned  oy  the  elders  in  their  evi- 
dence. The  Kpivoc  of  Theophrastus  ^nd  Di- 
ofloorides  denotes,  there  can  oe  no  doubt,  the 
Qhotm  toocifsra.  The  Lat.  Ua  was  applied 
boUi  to  the  holm-oak  (Q.  t/^)  and  to  the  Ker- 
mesKMk  ( Q>  oocdfira),    Ap. 

HoloxSeor'neB^  or,  more  correctly,  Olofbr- 
SES,  was,  aooording  to  the  book  of  Judith,  a 
genend  of  Nebuchadneszar,  kine  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Jnd.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  oy  the  Jewish 
heroine  Judith  daring  the  siege  of  Bethulia. 
Ap. 

Holon.  L  A  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Jodah ;  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir 
was  aanarently  the  most  considerable  (Josh.  xv. 
51,  XXL  15).  [HiLSH.]  ^  2.  A  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviiL  21,  only).  No  identification  of  it 
hasjret  taken  place. 

Ho'mam,  the  fbrm  under  which,  in  I  Chr. 


i.  39,  an  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 

Homer.    [Measures.] 

Honey.  The  Hebrew  dUba^,  in  the  first 
place,  applies  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which 
we  exclusively  give  the  name  of  honey.  All 
travellers  agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a 
land  "  fiowing  with  milk  and  noney  **  (Ex.  iii. 
8) ;  bees  bein^  abundant  even  in  the  remote 
ports  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
noney  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  m  hollow 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia  the 
hills  are  so  well  stocked  with  hoes,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occuj)ied. 
In  the  second  place,  the  term  dibcah  applies  to 
a  decoction  of  the  iuicc  of  the  grape,  which  is 
still  called  diU^  and  which  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East :  it  was  this,  and  not  or- 
dinary bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  pur- 
chased from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  A  tnird 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as 
"vegetable"  hone;^,  by  which  is  meant  the 
exudations  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Tcunanx  manni/era,  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of  Lunstan  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  honey  which  Jonathan  ate 
in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and  the  "wild 
honey  "  which  supported  St.  John  (Matt.  iii. 
4),  have  been  referred  to  this  species.  But  it 
was  probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees.  A 
fourth  kind  is  described  by  Josephus,  as  being 
manufactured  from  the  juice  of  tne  date. 

Hook.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are  noticed 
in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important  1.  Fishing-hooks  (Am.  iv. 
2 ;  Job  xli.  2 ;  Is.  xix.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  1 5).  2.  Prop- 
erly a  rina  (A.  V.  "  thorn  ")  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  and  attached  by  a  cord 
to  a  stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive 
in  the  water  (Job  xli.  2)  .*  the  word  meaning 
the  oorrf  is  rendered  "  hook  "  in  the  A.  V.  3. 
A  ring,  such  as  in  our  countryr  is  placed  through 
the  liose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  Uie 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where 
the  A.  y.  has  "with  chains"),  camels,  and 
other  animals.  A  similar  method  was  adopted 
for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  Mn- 
nasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thorns  ").  An  illustration 
of  Uiis  practice  is  found  in  abass-relief  discovered 
at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  4.  The  hooka 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
32,  37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  13  if.)  5.  A  vine- 
dresser's  pruning^hook  (Is.  ii.  4,  xviii.  5 ;  Mic. 
iv.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  10).  6.  A  flesh-hook  for  ^tting 
up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boilmg-pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3;  I  Sam.  ii.  13,  14).  7.  Probably 
"  hooks  "  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  op 
animals  to  flay  them  (Ez.  xl.  43). 


Hook.   (LtjutPt  iW— ort.) 

Hoph^ni  and  Phineiias,  the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  saccrdoUil 
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duties  at  Shiloh.  Their  bnital  rapacity  and 
lust,  which  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  riolenoe 
with  their  father's  increasing  years  1 1  Sam/ii. 
12-17, 2S),  filled  the  people  with  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse  which  was 
denounced  against  their  father's  house,  first  by 
an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then  bv 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both 
cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  fiower  of  their  age,  and 
the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  Philistinea  was  lost  on  the  same 
occasion  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11). 

Hor.  MoilXlt.  L  The  mountain  on  which 
Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  25, 27).  The  word  Hor 
is  regarded  oy  the  lexicographers  as  an  archaic 
form  of  HiMT,  the  usual  Hebrew  term  for  "moun- 
tain." The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  re- 
garding Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on 
the  boundary  line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the 
edge  "  (xxxiii.  37 )  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was 
the  halting-place  of  the  people  next  after  Kadesh 
(xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for 
ZaJmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  in  the  roaa  to  the  Rod 
Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during  the  encampment 
at  Kadesh  tnat  Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  fiith- 
ers.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  having  dose  beneath  it  on  its 
eastern  side  the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It 
is  now  the  Jebel  Nebi-Harun, "  the  mountain  of 
the  Prophet  Aaron."  Of  the  geological  foi> 
mation  of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no  vcxy  trust- 
worthy accounts.  The  ^nend  structure  of  the 
range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  dis- 
playing itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Mount 
Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in 
very  horizontal  strata.  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4,800  feet  (Eng.) 
above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about 
1,700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4,000  above 
the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6,000 
above  the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountain  is  marked 
far  and  near  by  its  doable  top,  which  rises  like 
a  huge  castellated  building  firom  a  lower  base, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  dome  of  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the 
dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain.    The  im- 

Sression  received  on  the  spot  is  that  Aaron's 
eath  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between  the 
two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  die  peaks,  or 
at  that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-KwJieybeh  finom 
which  tne  top  is  commanded.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  Mount  Hor  will  always  consist  in  the 
prospect  from  its  summit,  —  the  last  view  of 
Aaron,  —  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisj^ah  was  to  his  brother.  — 2.  A  mountain, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  northern  boundar}'  of  the  land  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The 
identification  of  this  mountain  has  always  been 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography.  The 
Mediterranean  was  the  western  bounoary.  The 
northern  boundary  started  from  the  sea :  the 
first  point  in  it  wa^  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second 
the  entrance  of  Hamath.     The  entrance  of 


Hamath  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr 
Porter  as  the  pass  at  KaUU  el-Hutn,  close  to 
Hum§,  the  ancient  Hamath,  —  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range  of  Lebanon.  Surely  "Mount 
Hor,"  then,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great 
chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  It  is  so  deariy  the 
natural  northern  boundary  of  the  oonntry,  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor. 

fio^'ram,  king  of  Gbzer  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  south-western  part  of  PaJestina 
(Josh.  X.  33). 

Ho^reb.  Ex.  iU.  l,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6; 
Deut.  i.  2,  6, 19,  iv.  10, 15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviu.  16. 
xxix.  1 ;  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.'S;  2  Chr.  v.  10;  Ps. 
cvi.  19 ;  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.     |Sihai.] 

Ho'rem,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the 
territory  of  Naphtali;  named  with  Iron  «nd 
Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  sug- 
gests Hwrah  as  the  site  of  Horem. 

Hor  Hagid'gad,  the  name  of  a  desert 
station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah 
(Deut  X.  7).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah, 
Robinson  has  a  Wady  GhUdoffhidk,  which  may 
bear  the  same  meaning  ;  but  as  that  meaning 
might  be  perhaps  apmied  to  a  great  number 
of  localities,  it  wouM  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identitv. 

Ho  ri.  1.  A  Horite,  son  of  Lotan,  the  so  a 
of  Scir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22;  I  Chr.  i.  39).— 2. 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original 
the  definite  article  prefixed,  **  the  Horite ;  and 
is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Horites."  —  3.  A 
man  of  Simeon ;  fiither  of  Shaphat  (Num.  xiii. 

5)- 

Ho'rites  and  Ho'rimB«  the  aboriginal  ia- 
habitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and 
probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Rephaims. 
The  name  Horite  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  their  habits  as  "cave-dwellers.'*  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds 
in  the  sandstone  cTiflb  and  mountains  of  Edom, 
and  especially  in  Petra. 

Hor'mao,  or  Zephath  (Judg.  i.  17),  wai 
the  chief  town  of  a  km^  of  a  Canaanilish  tribe 
on  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  was  reduced 
by  Joshua,  and  became  a  city  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (xv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently 
belonged  to  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30). 

Horn.  I.  Literal  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  corap. 
Ex.  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  I,  13;  I  K.  i.  39; 
Job  xlii.  14).  —  Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  to  which  tne  horn  seems  to  have 
been  applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first 
merely  noms  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are 
still  used  upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home 
the  laborers  at  meal-time.  The  word  hom  is  also 
applied  to  a  fiask,  or  vessel  made  of  hom,  con- 
taining oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39),  or 
used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled  with  the 
preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women 
tinged  their  eye-lashes.  — 11.  Metaphomicai. 
1.  From  similarity  of  form.  — To  this  use  be- 
longs the  application  of  the  word  hbm  to  a 
trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
homa  of  the  dUar  (Ex.  xxvli.  2)  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  of  hom,  but  to  have 
Seen  metallic  projections  from  the  four  comers- 


TIh  ptai  or  ntnunf  of  a  hill  mi  called  a  horn 
(If.  T.  I).  S.  From  •imilarilif  of  pmiliai  and 
HC.  —  Tiro  priacipal  ipplicatioDS  uf  thin  meu- 
pbor  irlll  be  fbuad,  —  ttmuth  and  Aonor.  Of 
Kratglk  the  bom  of  the  mucorn  was  the  most 
rreqnenl  npiMentative  (Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  &c.}, 
bat  not  aliraja;  comp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  when 
protMbly  hami  of  iron,  wom  defiantly  and 
■nnbobeall/oa  the  head,  are  intended.  Among 
tbi  DnuH  npon  Mount  Iiehanon,  the  marriM 
iroMan  wear  lilTer  honu  on  tbdr  heads.  In 
(hg  tote  ot  tpmar,  the  word  ion  itands  for  lh« 
a/mroet  (nf  horn,  Job  xri.  li;  all  tie  honu  of 
itrad.  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  K  for  [he  mprame  kn- 
Uuri^.    It  also  standi  for  the  tancrtU  ;  whence 

Ac;  Zech.  L  18). 
thiH  two  laat  meti^hors  spni 
g  goils  with  horns. 


Hornet.  That  the  Hebrew  wonltz»'.Ude- 
■ctibt*  the  homet,  may  be  taken  fbr  jnraiiied  on 
ihg  almost  unanimous  authorit/  of  the  ancient 
nnioa*.  Notonlj  were  bea  exceedin^lj  nn- 
nufoot  in  Palestine,  but  from  thp  name  zoreah 
(Jodu  IT.  33)  we  nuy  infor  tbat  hornets  in  par- 
licBlar  infested  K>nie  pans  of  the  conntrjr.  In 
Scripiure,  the  hornet  is  referred  to  only  as  the 
BKans  which  Jehorah  omployetl  for  ttu  extir- 
pation of  the  Canaanites  (Ex.  xxiii.  S8;  DtnL 
riLM;  Joib.  xiiT.  IS;  Wisd.  xiL  S).  Some 
tors  i^ard  the  wonl  as  used  in  its 
le ;  but  it  more  probably  expresses 
"'   "  '  - "  -   with 


la'im,  a  town  of  Hoab,  poniblr  a 
•aoetiMn,  named  with  Zoar  and  Lnhith  (Is. 
IT.  5;  Jer.  xlriii.  3,  5,34).    No  clew  is  affbrd- 


ninence,  and  approached 
^led  the  "  war  ''  (Is.  xv. 


It  a  lowl  which  is  swled  the  "  way  ''  {Is.  xv. 
&),  or  the  "descent"  (Jer.  xWiii.  S). 

HOT'omtOt  the,  the  designation  of  San- 
hallat  (Heh.ii.  10.  le.  xiii.  SB).  It  is  derired 
itj  Ocaniias  from  Horonaim. 

Hone.  The  most  striliinR  featore  in  the 
Biblical  notica  of  the  horse  is  the  exclasiTe  ip- 
plicatioB  of  it  to  warlike  opentioni ;  in  no  in- 
Mance  is  that  nselnl  anlnud  employed  for  the 
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ir  anicnltnn, 

L-ep»li.  xnviii.  as,  where  we  learn  that 
horses  (A.  V  "  hontemen  ")  were  employed  in 
threflhiug,  not,  lioweTcr,  in  itut  case  put  in  the 
gears,  but  simply  driTcn  about  wildly  over  the 
screwed  grain.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  historical  passages  hcreafker 
quoted  ;  bal  it  is  equally  striking  in  the  poetical 
pans  of  Scripture.  The  animated  description 
of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-35  applies  eolcli- 
lo  the  war-horse.  The  torras  under  wliich  ih'p 
horse  is  described  in  the  Hebrew  language  arc 
usually  lis  andparoiA.  There  ia  amarked  dis- 
tinction between  the  ski  and  the  odratli .-  the 
fbrmor  were  horses  Ibr  driving  in  the  war  char- 
iot, of  ■  heavy  build;  the  latter  were  Rir  riding, 
and  panicalarly  fbr  caralrr.  This  distinction 
is  not  obscrred  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  /iriti  also  signifies  horseman  :  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  pas- 
Hgoa:l  K.iT.S6,"fbrtythonsandeAarKit-£orses 
aiM  twelve  thoosaad  oova/rw-horKs ; "  Ez.  xxviL 
14,"driviiig-honeeand  rliUng-horses;"  JoeliL 
4,  "Bsriding-boraMiSOshalluicyrun;"  and  Is. 
KxL  T,  "a  tnin  of  hones  in  couples."  In  ad- 
dilioB  W  these  terms  we  have  ransA  to  describe 
a  swift  kone,  used  fbr  the  royal  post  (Esth. 
Tiii.  10,  14)  and  similar  punKises  (1  K.  iv.  IS ; 
A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in  Esth.),  or  for  a 
rapid  jonmor  (Mic  i.  13) ;  ramsxic,  used  once 
for  ■  tsars  (Esth.  viii.  10} ;  and  tMk  in  Cant, 
i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  col- 
lective term,  "company  of  horses  "*  it  rather 


puifcWation,  "mares."  The  He- 
brews in  the  patriarctial  age,  as  a  pastoral  raee, 
did  not  stand  m  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in 
Canaan  Ihey  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain 
localities  (Judg,  i.  19),  and  partly  inconsequence 
of  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which 
— ltd  be  held  (o  ^ply  at  all  periods.  David 
;  established  a  force  of  cavsliy  and  cimriols 
after  the  defeat  of  Hadadeier  (a  Sam.  viii.  4). 
But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  subsequently 
etiected  by  Solomon  through  his  connection 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  36).  Solomon  also  es- 
tablishdT  a  very  active  trade  in  horses,  which 
were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
sold at  a  profit  to  the  Hittice*,  who  lived  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  x.  as, 
39).  In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Paleatioc,  the 
use  of  the  liorse  was  much  more  frequent.  It 
-   ■■     ■      the 


■yptians 


was  introduced  into  Egypt  probably  by 
Hyksos,  as  it  is  not  represented  on  the  mi 
n»enia  before  the  ISlh  dynasty.  The  .'- 
kings  sought  the  assistance  of  the  'Egy 


against  the  Assyrians  in  this  respect  (u.  ] 
I,XXXTi.8;  Ei. xvii.  15).  Bui  the  cavalry  of 
the  Assyrians  and  other  Eastern  nations  was  re- 
garded as  most  formidable;  the  horses  them- 
selves were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  Seulp 
tnres  still  leatifr,  and  fullt-  merited  the  pmiso 
bestowed  on  them  by  Halnkkuk  (i.  8).  Witii 
regard  to  the  trappings  and  management  of  the 
horse  we  have  little  information  :  (he  bridle  was 
placed  over  the  hone's  nose  (Is.  xxx.  38).  and 
a  Wt  or  curb  is  also  mentioned  |a  K.  xix.  2«; 
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Pm.  xxxU.  8;  Ptor.  xxt{.3;  Ib.  xxxrii.  SSj  in 
tltB  A.  V.  it  i«  incotreetl;  given  "  bridle,"  with 
tiie  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The  hume&a 
of  the  Auyrian  horses  wu  proftiMly  ileconued, 
the  bits  being  cilt  (1  Eidr.  iii.  SJ,  onil  the  bri- 
dlct  adorned  with  taaael* ;  on  the  neck  vu  a 
collar  tenninatiDg  in  ■  iiell,  u  described  br 
Ziidulriah  (xir.  SO).    Saddlei  vera  not  used 


Ti^liiHi  rf  *»TrtM  hn 


«  not  >bod, 


•rtll  a  1at«  period.  The  hones  «< 
and  therefore  hoofb  ai  haid  "  as  him  (u.  t. 
St<]  •:ere  regarded  as  a  great  merit.  The  char- 
ioi-horses  were  covotwi  with  embroidered  irap- 
liings  (Ei.  :fxTii.  SOJ.  Home*  and  chariots 
Tiere  nsed  alio  in  IdolMroiis  ^occMions,  as  no- 
ticed in  iward  M  tiis  snn  (a  K.  xxiii.  1 1 ). 

HoraeleeOll  {BOt.  'mkah)  ocean  onre 
only,  via.  Piov.  zxx.  15.  There  <s  tittle  if  any 
doiibt  that  'lUik&h  denote*  lonie  species  of  leech', 
or  rather  is  the  generic  terra  for  nnj  bloodsuck- 
ing annelid, — such  as  Hinido  (the  medicinal 
leech),  Hamopii  (the  horseleech),  Limmalii, 
IVoeitlia,  and  J'llaslooia,  if  all  these  gener*  are 
found  in  the  manhes  and  pools  of  the  Bibte- 
lands.  The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Hi- 
rwdo  and  Hammh,  were  wiuViut  a  doubt  known 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  as  the  leech  has 
been  fur  ages  the  aniblem  of  rapacitj  and  cru- 
eltj,  there  is  no  reason  lo  question  that  this  an- 
nelid is  denoted  hj  SUlSh.  The  Arabs  to  this 
daf  denominate  the  LiBmalit  NilUica,  'olak. 
As  to  the  exjjreswon  "  two  danghten  "  it  is  fig- 
nralive,  and  islnlended  to  denote  its  bloodthirsty 


l,acitj  of  Asher  (Josh.  x<x.  29),  the 

next  landmark  on  the  bonndatj  lo  Tyre. 

Ho'8ah,aMerariteLev!te(l  Chr.  kxti.  10), 
chosen  hj  David  to  be  one  of  the  flrsl  door- 
keepcn  to  the  ark  after  its  arriral  in  Jerusalem 
(1  CTir.  x.tvi.  3B). 

HoBan'na  ("Save,  we  pray"),  the  cry  of 
the  multitudes  as  they  thronged  in  onr  Lord's 
triumphal  procasionlntoJemsalom  (Matt.xxt. 
9,  Ift;  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13).  The 
Psalm  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  1 1Bth,  was 
one  with  which  they  were  familiar  from  being 
accustomed  lo  recite  Hit  3Sth  and  2Gth  renes 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occasion, 
the  ffalltl,  consisting  of  Psalmt  exiii.-cxTiii., 
was  chanted  hr  one  of  the  priests,  and  nl  rrrtnin 


interrals  the  mtdtitodea  joined 
waving  their  branches  of  willow  and  palm,  uid 
shouting,  as  ihev  waved  them.  Hallelujah,  or 
Kosanna,  or  "  OXord,  1  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cjtviii.  25).  On  each  of  the 
seven  days  during  which  Uie  fiaut  lasted  tht 
|)co pie  thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and 
vri^nt  in  procession  about  the  altar,  selling  their 
boughs  bending  towards  it;  the  trumpets 
sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosauna.     It  wu 

employ  tbe  observances  of  this  least,  which  wa< 
pie-eminontly  a  tcast  of  gladness,  to  express 
their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  rejoidng 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  51  ;  3  MuK.  x.  6,  7). 

HOM'a,  son  of  Bceri,  and  fint  of  the  minor 
prophets,  aa  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.     Time. 

—  This  nuestion  must  be  settled,  aa  far  m  it  can 
be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  tillt,  partiv 

Kan  inqniiy  into  the  contents  of  the  book. 
<r  the  beginning  of  Hosea's  ministry,  the  title 
gives  us  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Jadah,  but 
limits  this  vogue  delinitioa  by  reference  to  Jer- 
oboam H.  king  of  Israel :  it  therefore  yields  s 
date  not  latur  Uian  b.c  783.  The  pictures  uf 
social  and  political  life  vi'hich  Hoaea  draws  » 
forcibly  are  raiher  applicable  to  the  interregnum 
which  followed  Ihcdcnth  of  Jeroboam  (783-772), 
and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings.  Ii 
seems  almost  certain  that  very  few  of  his  proph- 
eciee  were  written  nnlil  after  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam  ( 783 ) ;  and  probably  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career,  of  Hosea,  extended  from  'R4 
to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  jean.~Plu.i. 

—  There  seems  to  he  a  general  consent  amon),' 
cummentaton  that  the  prophtcies  of  Hosea  werr 
delivered  in  the  kini^oai  of  Israel.  —  Tribe 
iind  Parento^.  — Tribe  quite  anknown.  Tbf 
Pscudo-Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  apon  whit 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Isaachar, 
Of  his  father  Been  we  know  oheolntely  nothinp. 

—  Order  in  Ihe  Frophtiic  Serits  —  Most  ancient 
and  medinral  interpreters  mak,>  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets.  But  by  moderns  he  is  gene- 
rally assigned  the  third' place.  It  is  pertiaps 
more  important  to  know  that  Honea  must  have 
been  more  or  less  conlemporar}  with  Isaiah, 

Amos,  Jonah.  Joel,  and  Nahnm Divitiai  o/" 

tht  Boot.  —  It  is  eaay  to  recognize  t^ro  great  di- 
visions, which,  accordingly,  hare  been  geneisUi 
adopted:  (1.)  chap.  i.  to'  iii. ;  {!.)  ir  to  oia. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  pana  i»  t  woii 
of  greater  difficulty:  that  of  Eichhom  will  be 
found  10  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  ibcnRli 
by nomeanspreearioascritirism.  (1.)  AcDord- 
ing  lo  him  the  (intdivision  should  be  ttibdivid- 
ed  into  three  separate  poems,  each  oi ' 
in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  ailer  iti 


geiy  hot 


first,  and  therefore  the  least  elabt- 
rate  of  theae,  is  contained  in  chs^  iii..  the  sec- 
ond in  i.  3-11,  the  third  in  i.  1-9,  and  ii.  1-33. 
These  three  arc  progiessirdy  elaborate  devd 
opments  of  the  same  rejlenled  idea.  Ch^l.  1. 
3-9  is  common  lo  tbe  second  and  third  poems, 
but  not  repealed  widi  each  sererally  (it.  373 
tf.).  (S.)  AtwmpU  have  been  made  by  Wdb, 
Eichhom,  i«.,  to  subdivide  the  second  part  of 
the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  eidKr 
according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  orap 
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cording  to  the  8abjec^maUler  of  the  poem.  The 
former  coarse  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who 
gets  fiot^  the  latter  by  Eichtiom,  who  gets  tit- 
tea,  poems  oat  of  this  part  of  the  book.  These 
propnecies  were  probably  collected  by  Hosea 
nimaelf  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

HoshAi'ah.  1.  A  man  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  32).  —  2. 
The  &ther  of  a  certain  Jezaniah,  or  Azariah, 
who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  destruction 
«f  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii.  1, 
xliii.  2). 

HoBh'amay  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah, 
or  Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  bat  one 
(1  Chr.  ill  18). 

Hoahe'a*  the  nineteenth,  last,  and  best  king 
of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew 
in  a  successful  conspiracy,  thereby  falfillin£  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16).  Although  Jo- 
Kpnos  oedls  Hoshea  Afiiend  of  Pekah,  we  have 
no  ground  for  calling  this  a  treacherous  murder. 
It  took  place  B.C.  737,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  (3  K.  xr.  30),  i.e,,  "  in  the  twentieth 
jear  q/2er  Jotham  became  sole  king,"  for  he 
only  reigned  sixteen  years  (2  K.  xv.  33).  But 
there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at  least 
eiffht  years  before  Hoshea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  b.g.  729,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Ahai  (2  K.  xvii.  1).  It  is  expressljr  stated 
(2  K.  xTii.  8)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinful  as 
his  predecessors.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reiffn 
(b.o.  726),  Shalmaneser  cruelly  stormed  ue 
strong  caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  8.  14),  and 
Disde  Inael  tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three 
jttan.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  encouraged 
perhaps  by  the  rerolt  of  Hesekiah,  Hoshea  en- 
Ined  into  a  secret  alliance  with  So,  kins  of 
Emt,  to  throw  off  the  Assjprian  yoke.  The 
sUianoe  did  him  no  ffood :  it  was  revealed  to 
the  court  of  Nineveh  oy  the  Assyrian  part^  in 
Ephiaim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately  seized 
as  a  rebeUious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
mareatly  treated  with  the  ntmost  indignity 
(Mic  V.  1).  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing. 

Hoshe'a.  !•  The  son  of  Nun,  t.e.,  Joshna 
(Dent  xxxii.  44;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshsa). — 2.  Son 
of  Aiaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20) ;  like  his  great 
namesake,  a  man  of  Ephraim,  ruler  of  his  tribe 
in  the  time  of  King  David. — 3.  One  of  the 
beads  of  the  people,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  NehemifUi  (Neh.  x.  231. 

Hospitality.  Hospitality  was  regarded 
h?  most  nations  of  the  ancient  world  as  one  of 
the  chief  virtues,  and  especially  by  peoples  of  the 
Shemitic  stock ;  but  that  it  was  not  character- 
istic of  these  alone  is  amply  shown  by  the  usages 
of  the  Greeks  and  even  tne  Romans.  Among 
the  Arabs  we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
old  Bible  narratives,  and  among  them  see  traits 
that  might  beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham. 
The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33, 
34)  and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq. ;  Deut.  xv. 
7),  and  conoeming  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23 
M^<j.),  ftc,  are  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
ipint  of  hoepitality ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
■ational  fbeling  residing  it  is  shown  in  the  in- 
cidental mentions  of  its  practice.  In  the  Law, 
«ompi«ioB  ^o  straiHBeni  is  constantly  enforced 
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by  the  words,  "for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  an- 
gels (Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1), 
are  in  exact  agreement  with  its  precepts,  and 
with  modern  usage  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii. 
15,  xix.  17,  20,  21).  In  the  N.  T.,  hospitality 
18  yet  more  markedly  enjoined ;  and  in  the  more 
civilized  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed, 
its  exercise  became  more  a  social  virtue  than  a 
necessity  of  patriarchal  life.  The  Good  Samari- 
tan stands  for  all  ages  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian hospitality,  embodying  the  command  to 
love  one  8  neighbor  as  himself.  The  neglect 
of  Christ  is  symbolized  by  inhospitality  to  our 
neighbors  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The  Apostles  urged 
the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospitalitv"  (Rom. 
xii.  13 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  lOj ;  to  remember  Abra- 
ham's example  f  Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to  '*  use  hospi- 
tality one  to  another  without  grudging  "  (I  Pet 
iv.  9) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover  of  hos- 
pitalitV  "  (Tit.  i.  8 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic 
of  their  belief.  Such  having  been  the  usage  of 
Biblical  times,  it  is  in  the  next  place  important 
to  remark  how  hospitality  was  shown.  In  the 
patriarchal  ages  we  may  take  Abraham's  exam- 
ple as  the  most  fitting,  as  we  have  of  it  the  fnU- 
est  account.  ''  Hospitality,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
''  is  a  virtue  for  whicn  the  natives  of  the  East 
in  general  are  hiehlv  and  deservedly  admired ; 
and  the  people  or  Ejp^ypt  are  well  entitled  to 
commendation  on  this  account . . .  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sit- 
ting down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in 
the  house,  without  inviting  him  to  partiULe  of 
it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case 
he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  senrants. 
. . .  The  account  of  Abraham's  entertaining  the 
three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible,  presents  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modem 
Bedawee  sheik  receives  trayellers  arriiring  at 
his  encampment  He  immediately  orders  his 
wifb  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a 
sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in 
haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  prori- 
sions  that  he  may  nave  readv  at  nmd,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of 
high  rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  uey  eat,  as 
Abraham  did  in  the  case. above  alluded  to. 
Most  Bedawees  will  suflbr  almost  any  injury 
to  themselves  or  their  families  rather  than  allow 
their  guests  to  be  ill  treated  while  under  their 
protection."  The  Oriental  respect  for  the  cov- 
enant of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly 
sprang  from  the  high  regard  in  which  hospi- 
tality was  held. 

Eto^tham,  a  man  of  Asher;  son  of  Heber, 
of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

Ho^'thaxiy  a  man  of  Aroer,  fiuher  of  Shama 
and  Jehid  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Ho'^thir,  the  13th  son  of  Hrmah,  "  the  kii^s 
seer"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  28),  and  therefore  a  So- 
hathite  Levite. 

Hour.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twenty-four  parts.  The  seneral  dis^ 
tinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and  noonday  " 
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fPs.  It.  17),  were  sufficient  for  them  at  first,  as 
they  were  for  the  early  Greeks :  afterwards  the 
Heorews  parcelled  oat  the  period  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions 
distinguishled  by  the  sun's  courae.  The  earlj 
Jews  appear  to  nave  divided  the  daj  into  fow 
parts  (l^eh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into  three 
watches  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  even  in  the  N.  T. 
we  find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Matt.  xx.  1-5. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with 
this  way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it 
from  the  Babylonians  during  the  captivity.  In 
whatever  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  veiy  early  period.  They  had 
twdvo  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  hours :  viz.,  (1.)  the  astronomi- 
cal or  equinoctial  hour,  t.e.,  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  civil  day,  and  (2.)  the  natural  hour, 
t.e.,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  These 
am  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and 
the  Rabbis' (John  xi.  9,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered tnat  they  perpetually  vary  in  length, 
so  as  to  be  very  dificrent  at  difierent  times  of 
the  year.  What  horologtc  contrivances  the 
Jews  possessed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  may  safely  suppose  that  they 
hAd  momons,  dials,  and  clepsydne,  all  of  which 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Persians  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact 
For  the  purposes  of  prayer,  the  old  division  of 
the  day  mto  four  portions  was  continued  in  the 
Temple  service,  as  we  aee  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  X.  9. 

Hoiuey  a  dwelling  in  general,  whether  lit- 
erally as  house,  tent,  palace,  citadel,  tomb;  de- 
rivatively as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven ;  or 
iileta|>horically  as  family.  Although,  in  Ori- 
ental language,  every  tent  may  be  regarded  as 
a  house,  yei  the  distmction  between  we  perma- 
nent dwdling-house  and  the  tent  must  have 
taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the  division  of 
mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  builders 
of  cities,  iJt.,  of  permanent  habitations  (€ren.  iv. 
17,  SO ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews  did  not 
become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Eg^pt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvit.  3 ;  Ex.  xii.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  9) ;  while  the  Ca- 
naanites  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were,  fh>m  an 
earlier  period,  builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  it  was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by 
the  former  that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  take 
possession  after  the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  11,  19, 
xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27 ;  Dent, 
vi.  10^  11).  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syna,  Ara- 
bia, and  Persia,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts 
of  mud,  or  siinbumt  bricks.  In  some  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  stone  is  used ;  and  in  cer- 
tain districts,  caves  in  the  rock  are  used  as 
dwellings  (Amos  v.  11).  The  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  one  story  only,  viz.,  the  ground  floor, 
and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  at- 
tached ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed 
in  the  same  building,  or  the  people  live  on  a 
raised  platform,  and  the  cattle  round  them  on 
tlie  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24).    The  windows 


are  small  apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  some- 
times grated  with  wood.  The  roofs  are  com- 
monly but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usuallj 
formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  rafters ;  and  upon  the  flat  roo6,  tents, 
or  "  booths "  of  boughs  or  rushes,  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer. 
The  difierenoe  between  the  poorest  houses  and 
those  of  the  class  next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and  the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan  of  Eastern  houses 
of  this  class  presents,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
Egypt,  a  front  of  wadl,  whose  Uank  and  mean 
appearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by  the  door 
and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows. 
Within  this  is  a  court  with  apartments  oi>ening 
into  it.  Over  the  door  is  a  projecting  window 
wi^  a  lattice  more  or  less  elaborately  wrought, 
which,  except  in  times  of  public  celebrations, 
is  usually  dosed  (2  K.  ix.  30).  An  awnii^  is 
sometimes  drawn  over  the  court,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occasions.  The 
stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in  Syria  usu- 
ally in  a  comer  of  the  court  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a  veranda,  often 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  oyer  which,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second  gallery  of 
like  depth  witli  a  balustrade.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  reception-room  is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  court,  we  may,  in  explaining  Uie  circum- 
stances of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Biark  ii. 
3 ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose,  1 .  either  that  our  Lord 
was  standing  under  the  veranda,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  front  m  the  court  The  bearers  of  the 
sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  taking  ofi^  a  portion  of  the  board- 
ed covering  of  the  veranda,  or  removing  the 
awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the  bed 
througk  thA  veranda  roof,  or,  in  the  latter,  dbm 
6y  way  of  the  roof,  and  deposited  it  before  the 
Saviour.  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  companj 
were  assembled  as  the  inrepuov,  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the 
house.  3.  And  one  still  more  simple  is  found 
in  regarding  the  house  as  one  of  the  mde  dwell- 
ings now  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a 
mere  room  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  «s 
many  or  more  square,  with  no  opening  except 
the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-plaM, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  fh>m  the  outsiae,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach 
the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof, 
and,  having  uncovered  it,  let  him  down  into  the 
room  where  our  Lord  was.  When  there  u  no 
second  floor,  but  more  than  one  court,  the  wo- 
men's apartments,  harean,  harem,  or  kamm,  an 
usually  m  tlie  second  court;  otherwise  they  form 
a  separate  building  within  the  general  enclo- 
sure, or  are  above  on  the  first  floor.  When 
there  is  an  upper  story,  Uie  Ea'ah  forms  the 
most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  imepuov,  which  was  often  the 
"guestKshamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13, 
ix.  37,  XX.  8).  The  windows  of  the  upper 
rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form  a 
kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such  may  have 
been  the  "chamber  in  the  wall"  (2  K-  iv.  10, 
11).  The  "lattice"  through  which  Ahasiah 
fell,  perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of 
this  kind  (2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "third  loft," 
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from  whkh  Eatychtu  fell  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp. 
Jer.  zxiL  13).  There  are  usually  no  special 
bed-rooms  in  Eastern  houses.  The  outer  doors 
sre  closed  with  a  tvooUcn  lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
cartaiQS  only.  There  are  no  chimneys,  but  fire 
is  made  when  required  with  cliarcoai  in  a  cha> 
fing  dish ;  or  a  fire  of  wood  mieht  be  kindled  in 
the  open  court  of  the  house  (Luke  xxii.  55). 
Some  houses  in  Cairo  hare  an  apartment,  open 
in  front  to  the  court,  with  two  or  more  arches, 
lod  a  railing;  and  a  pillar  to  supj>ort  the  wall 
abore.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  prob- 
iblj  one  of  the  laigest  size  to  be  found  in  a 
palace,  that  our  Lora  was  being  arraigned  be- 
fore the  high-priest,  at  the  time  when  the  denial 
of  Him  by  St  Peter  took  place.  He  **  turned 
and  looked  **  on  Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  ^re  in 
the  oonrt  (Lnke  xxii.  56,  61 ;  John  xviii.  24), 
whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  **  hall  of  Judg- 
ment" In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  hab- 
its differ  more  from  European  than  in  the  use 
of  the  roof.  Its  fliat  suruce  is  raAde  useful  for 
▼arious  household  purposes,  as  drying  com, 
banging  up  linen,  and  ;mreparing  figs  and  rai- 
sins. The  roofs  are  use^  as  places  of  recreation 
in  the  erening,  and  often  as  sleeping-places  at 
night  (3  Sam.  xL  2,  xri.  22 ;  Dan.  it.  29;  I 
Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ;  Job  xxtU.  18 ;  ProT.  xxi.  9). 
They  were  also  used  as  places  for  devotion,  and 
eren  idolatrous  worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix. 
13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12 ;  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Acts  x.  9).  At 
the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths 
woe  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their 
booses.  Protection  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was 
enjoined  by  the  law  (Dent.  xxii.  8).  Special 
apartments  were  devoted  in  huger  houses  to 
winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Am. 
iii- 15).  The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  proba- 
bly a  pahuM  largely  ornamented  with  mlaid 
ivoiy^  The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling 
down  the  house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  company  being 
sisemoled  on  tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other, 
snpported  by  central  pillars  on  the  basement; 
whm  these  were  pnlied  down,  the  whole  of  the 
appa*  floors  woold  fall  also  (Ju^g.  xvL  26). 

Buklcok,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznotb* 
Tabor.  It  has  been  recovered  in  Yakuk,  a  ril- 
Isge  in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the 
oppor  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Halcokf  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  ri.  75  is 
'nhstitated  for  Helkath  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HqI,  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
«f  Shem  (Gen.  z.  23).  The  geographical  posi- 
tioo  of  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  not 
1^1  decided.  The  strongest  evidence  is  in  fkwr 
«)( the  district  about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

HoTdah,  a  prophetess,  whose  husband, 
Shallnm,  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  hi  the 
time  of  King  Josiah.  It  was  to  her  that  Josiah 
lud  reoonrae  when  HiUdah  found  a  book  of 
the  law,  to  nrocnre  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
«  (2  K.  xxn.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

Hnm'tahy  a  city  of  Judah,one  of  those  in 
(he  monutain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh. 
XV.  54). 

Hunting  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
M  practised  mdicate  the  various  conditions  of 
society  and  the  progress  of  civilization.    Hunt- 


ing, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  i..>. 
extermination  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  pro- 
curing sustenance,  betokens  a  rude  and  semi- 
civili^  state ;  as  an  amusement,  it  betokens 
an  advanced  state.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  people,  were  not  given  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  :  the  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  earnestness  of  their  character,  and 
the  tendency  of  their  ritual  regulations,  partic- 
ularly those  affecting  food,  all  combined  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  hunting.  There  was 
no  lack  of  game  in  Palestine :  on  their  entrance 
into  the  land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous 
as  to  be  dan^^rous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  anuna2s,  as  lions,  survived  to  a  liUe 
period.  The  manner  of  catching  these  animals 
was  either  by  digging^  a  pitfall,  which  was  the 
usual  manner  with  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  Ez.  xix.  4,  8) ;  or  sec- 
ondly by  a  trap,  which  was  set  under  ground 
(Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov 
xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the  leg  (Job  xviii.  9) ; 
or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds,  as  for  the  gazelle  (Is.  li.  20, 
A.  V.  "  wild  bull  ")  and  other  animals  of  that 
class.  Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  amone 
the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xvii.  IS) ;  ahd  much  skill 
was  exeroised  in  catchine  them.  The  following 
wore  the  most  approved  methods:* — (1.)  The 
trap  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net, 
strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  support  it, 
but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slightest  touch  (Am.  iii.  5, "  mn ; "  Ps.  Ixix.  22, 
"  trao  ").  (2.)  The  snare  (Job  xviii.  9,  A.  V. 
"  robber "),  consisting  of  a  cord  (Job  xviii. 
10 ;  comp.  Ps.  xyiii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.    (3.)  The  net 

i4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  reforenoe  is  made  in 
^er.  y.  26,  27. 

Hu'pham,  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Hopbamitbs  (Num.  xxvi. 
39). 

Hu^phamiteB.  the^  descendants  of  Hu- 
pham  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Hup^pahy  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Hup'pim,  head  of  a  Bemamite  fiunily. 
Accoruing  to  the  text  of  the  LaX,  in  Gen.,  a 
son  of  Bela;  but  I  Chr.  vii.  12  trlls  us  that  he 
was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri. 

Hur.  1.  A  man  who  is  mentioned  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
with  Amalek  at  Repbidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when 
with  Aaron  he  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses 
(12).  He  is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  14,  as 
being,  with  Aaron,  left  in  charge  of  the  p^oplo 
by  Moses  during  his  ascent  of  Sinai.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Miriam,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  — 2. 
The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  artificer 
of  the  tabernacle,  —  "  son  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30,  xxxviii.  22).  In  the  lists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  in  I  Chr.,  the  pedigree  is  more 
fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one  of 
the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephrath 
(ii.  19,  20;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first-fruit 
of  the  marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father, 
besides  Uri  (ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded 
the  towns  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethlehem,  and 
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Bcth-gader  (51 ).  Hur's  conoQCtion  with  Beth- 
lehem would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  closier  na- 
ture than  with  the  others.  —  3.  The  fourth  of 
die  five  kings  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with 
Balaam  alter  the  "matter  of  Teor"  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  In  a  later  mention  of  them  (Josh, 
xiii.  21 ),  they  are  called  princes  of  Midian,  and 
dukes.  —  4.  Father  of  Kephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  <the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  assist- 
ed Nehcmiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neh. 
iii.9).— 6.  The  "son  of  Hur"  — Ben-Hur— 
was  commissariat  officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  K.  iv.  8). 

jSura%  one  of  David's  guard,  —  Hurai  of 
the  torrents  of  Gash,  —  according  to  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.     [Hiddai.] 

Hu'ram.  1.  A  Benjamite;  son  of  Bela, 
the  firs^bom  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 
—  2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon  — 
and  elsewhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiv.  1 ;  8  Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12, 
Tiii.  2,  18,  ix.  10,  81).  — 3.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the  name  of  Hiram  the 
artificer,  which  is  given  as  Huram  in  the  fol- 
lowing places :  2  Chr.  ii.  13 ;  iv.  1 1,  16. 

Hu'ri,  »  Qadite ;  &ther  of  AbihaU  (1  Chr. 

T.  14). 

Husbaad*    [Marriage.] 

Hu^shahy  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  tribe  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  4)  — 
*'  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may  perhaps  be 
the  name  of  a  place. 

Husha'iy  an  Archite,  t.e.  possibly  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff., 
xvi.  16  tr.).  He  is  called  the  "Mend"  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xt.  87) ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33, 
Iheword  is  rendered  "companion."  To  him 
David  confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  part 
of  a  pretended  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Ab- 
salom. He  was  probably  the  lather  of  Baana 
(1  K.  iv.  16). 

Hu^shaniy  one  of  the  eariy  kings  of  Edom 
^cn.  xxxvi.  34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Hu^shathitey  the,  the  designation  of  two 
*f  the  heroes  of  David's  gnara.  L  Sibbb- 
"teAi  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4, 
xxvii.  11).  Josephus,  however,  calls  liim  a 
Hittite. — 2.  Mebunnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27)  a 
mere  corruption  of  Sibbbchai. 

Hu'shim.  1.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  83,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  "  are  said  to  have  been  Hushim. 
The  name  is  plural,  as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  tlian 
an  individual.  In  Num.  xxvi.,  the  name  is 
changed  to  Shuham. — 2.  A  Benjamite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  12) ;  and  here  again  apparentlv  the 

flural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized,  and 
[ushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons  of  Aher."  — 
3.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr. 
Tiii.  8). 

Huaks.  The  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"husks"  (Luke  xv.  16)  describes  really  the 
fmit  of  a  particular  kind  of  tree:  viz.,  the 
carob  or  CenUania  »Uiqua  of  botanists.  This 
tree  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  Syria  and 
Egypt :  it  produces  pods,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
Taiymg  in  length  m>m  6  to  10  inches,  and 
about  a  finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

HlUy  t^  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah 
fGen.  xxii.  81). 

'sabf  aeoording  to  the  general  opinion 


of  the  Jews,  was  the  c^ueen  of  Nineveh  at  the 
time  when  Nahnm  delivered  his  prophecy  (Nah 
ii.  7).  The  modems  follow  the  rendering  in 
the  maigin  of  our  English  Bible, — "that 
which  was  established."  Still  it  is  not  improb- 
able that,  after  all,  Huzzab  may  really  be  a 
proper  name.  Huiaab  may  mean  "the  Zab 
country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east  of  the  Tigris, 
watered  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  ZiA  Riven 
(Zab  Ala  and  ZcA  Asfal),  —  the  A-ditMni  of 
thegeographers. 

aVWnSk.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whetner  the  term  tzdbu  *a  in  Jer.  xii.  9  means  a 
" hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a  "speckled 
bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolopical  foroe 
of  the  word  is  eaually  adapted  to  either ;  the 
hysBna  being  ttreatoed.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zebo- 
im  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hy«nas/' 
Aquila;  Neh.  xi.  34).  The  hyaena  was  com- 
mon in  ancient  as  in  modem  Egypt,  and  b 
constantly  depicted  on  monuments :  it  mnsi 
therefore  have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if 
indeed  not  equally  common  in  Palestine 
(Ecclus.  xiiL  18). 

Hydas'peSy  a  river  noticed  in  Jnd.  i  6,  in 
connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
is  uncertain  what  river  is  referred  to.  Wc  ma^ 
perhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  San- 
ana. 

HymenSB'uSy  the  name  of  a  person  occur- 
ring twice  in  the  correspondence  between  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed  with 
Alexander  (I  Tim.  i.  80);  and  the  second 
time  classed  with  Philetus  (8  Tim.  ii.  17, 18). 
In  the  error  with  which  he  was  chaiged,  be 
stands  as  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  Gnostics. 
As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  it 
has  U^n  asserted  bv  some  writers  of  eminence, 
that  the  "ddivenng  to  Satan"  is  a  mere 
svnonyme  ibr  ecclesiastical  exoommnnication. 
ouch  can  hardly  be  the  case.  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodilv  infirmities,  so  thev 
seem  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same 
power  in  inmctinp;  them, — a  power  far  loo 
perilous  to  be  continued  when  the  manifold  ex- 
igencies of  the  Apostolical  a^  had  passed  awaj 
(Acts  V.  5,  10,  ix.  1 7, 40,  xiii.  1 1 ).  Even  apart 
from  actual  intervention  by  the  Aposties,  bcdilT 
visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  nnworthilT 
( 1  Cor.  xi.  30).  On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was 
held  to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner  of  all 
these  visitations.  Thus,  whUe  the  "delivering 
to  Satan  "  may  resemble  ecdeaiastical  excom- 
mnnication  in  some  respects,  it  has  its  own 
characteristics  likewise,  which  show  plainly  cbit 
"One  is  not  to  be  confounded  or  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other. 

Hsrmn*  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  wyrd 
hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  implication, 
and  capaUe  of  being  nsM  as  occasion  shooM 
arise.  To  Christians,  the  Hymn  has  always 
been  something  difierent  firom  the  Psalm ;  > 
diflRsrent  conception  in  thon^t,  a  diflereot 
type  in  composition.  There  is  some  dispntr 
about  the  hymn  sung  by  onr  Lord  and  Bi« 
Aposties  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  BM, 
or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of  Ps.  eziii- 
cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hfmm  is  hi 
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this  case  applied,  not  to  an  indiridua]  psalm, 
bat  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  saocesstve- 
1t,  and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devo- 
tional  exercise  which  is  not  unaptly  called  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
^sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises'*)  unto  Grod; 
and  so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow- 
prisoners  heard  them.  Tms  must  have  been 
what  we  mean  by  singing,  and  not  merely 
Tecitation.  It  was  in  fact  a  veritable  singing  of 
hymns.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  noun 
k^am  is  only  used  in  reference  to  the  services 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passages  is 
deariy  distinguished  fh>m  the  psalm  (Eph.  v. 
19,  CSol.  iii.  16),  ''psalms  and  hymns,  and' 
spiritoal  songs."  It  is  worth  while  inquiring 
what  profane  models  the  Greek  hymno^phers 
«ho9e  to  work  after.  In  the  old  religion  of 
Greece,  the  word  hfmn  had  already  acquired  a 
sacred  and  liturgical  meaning.  The  special 
fiarmM  of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The 
Homeric  and  Orphic  h3rmns  were  written  in 
fhe  epic  style,  ana  in  hexameter  verse.  Their 
metre  was  not  adapted  for  singing.  In  the 
Pindaric  hymns  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of 
metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
were  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  eariy  hymn-writers.  The 
first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  In  1  dor.  xiv.  26, 
allusion  is  made  to  improviaed  hymns,  which, 
betns  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion, 
wouM  probably  assume  the  dithyrambic  form. 
It  was  in  the  Latin  Church  that  the  trochaic 
and  iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted, 
and  aeqnired  the  greatest  depth  or  tone  and 
^raoe  of  finish.  The  introduction  of  hymns 
into  the  Latin  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Arabroee.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
tlie  East;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tradi- 
tion 18  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Latin  hym- 
nographm. 

Hvuop.  Perhaps  no  plant  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  has  nven  rise  to  greater  differ- 
•ences  or  opinion  man  this.  The  difficulty 
arises  fh>m  the  fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the 
Greek  ^cmnnt  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  hdh,  and  that  this  rendering  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebtews  fix.  19,  21),  when  speakins  of  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Leritical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  heamrog  as  the  word  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests, 
or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant  indi- 
cated br  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probalmity,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists 
differ  widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  veauKOQ  of  Dioscorides.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Saivraa  Graoa  and  the 
S.  JyOama,  to  neither  of  which  it  is  appro- 
priate. Knhn  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Hebrews  nsed  the  Origanum  jEtfifptiacum  in 
Egypt,  the  O.  Sgrmatm  in  Palestine,  and  that 
the  uyMop  of  Uioscorides  was  the  0.  Smfr- 
maaum.  The  ezdb  was  used  to  sprinkle  tiie 
-doorposta  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the 


blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22 j ;  it 
employed  in  the  purification  of  lepers  and  lep- 
rous houses  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacri* 
fioe  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6).  In  con- 
sequence of  its  detergent  qualities,  or  from  its 
being  associated  with  the  purificatory  services, 
the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"pnige  me  mth  ezdb"  (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  de- 
scribed in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  Bochart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram, 
or  some  plant  like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradition  points. 
The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give  the  name  of 
hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  cdled/a  'dek,  which 
crows  in  great  quantities  on  tluit  mountain. 
Celsius  concludes  that  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  Hytaopus  officinalu.  An  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Forbes  Royle,  On  the  ammm  of  Scripture,  in 
the  Joum.  of  the  Rov.  A»,  Soe.  viii.  193-212, 
g[oes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. Dr.  R.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
hvssop  is  no  other  than  the  caper-plant,  or 
Cap/BorU  spinoea  of  Linnsras.  The  Arabic  name 
of  tnis  plant,  asuf,  by  which  it  is  sometimes, 
though  not  commonly,  described,  bears  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  In  the 
S resent  state  of  the  evidence,  however,  there 
oes  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for  departing 
fVom  the  old  interpretation,  which  identified 
the  Greek  ihoinro(  with  the  Habrew  h6b. 


I. 


Ibliar.  one  of  the  sons  of  Da>Jd  (2  Sam. 
V.  15  ;  I  Cfhr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5),  bom  in  Jerusalem. 

Ibleam,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  dependent  on  it  (Judg.  i.  27).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh  xvii.  11).  TKe 
ascent  of  Gun  was  **  at  Ibleam  "  (2  K.  ix.  27  v. 
somewhere  near  the  present  Jenin,  probably  tit: 
the  north  of  it. 

Ibnei'ah,  son  of  Jehoram,  a  B<jiijamit« 
(I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ibni'jall.  a  Benjamite  (I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'riy  a  Aferarite  Lerite  of  the  family  of 
Jaaziah  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of 
David. 

Ib'zail,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jeph- 
thah  (Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  thirty  sons 
and  thirty  daughters,  and  took  home 'thirty 
wives  fbrtiis  sons,  and  sent  out  his  daughters 
to  as  many  husbands  abroad.  He  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem. 

loh'abod.  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grand- 
son of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  21). 

loO'niuiUy  the  modem  Konieh^  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on 
the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
fer  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Tauras.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Ltcaonia. 
Xenophon  reckons  Iconium  as  the  most  easter- 
ly town  of  Phhtoia;  but  all  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which  it 
was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the 
great  line  of  communication  between  Ephesus 
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and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one 
side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Iconium  was  a  well -chosen 
place  for  missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1,  3, 
21,  22,  xvi.  I,  2,  xviii.  23).  The  Apostle's 
first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit.  In  company 
with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  he  ap- 
proached it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian 
influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  In 
the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a  ooUmia.  Komeh  is  still  a 
town  of  considerable  size. 

Id'alah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Bethle- 
hem (Josh.  xix.  15). 

IdTsash,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi- 
Etam,  among  the  families  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  S). 

lado.  1.  The  fiither  of  Abinadab  (1  K. 
!▼.  14).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  son 
of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  — 3.  Son  of  Zechariah, 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).  —  4. 
A  seer  whose  "  visions  "  against  Jeroboam  in- 
cidentally contained  some  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  stoir  relating  to  the 
life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  22),  and 
also  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies,"  in  which 
the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii.  15). 
These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  foundation  of  tne  existing  books 
of  Chronicles.  —  6.  The  grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  1,7),  although  in 
other  places  Zechariah  is  called  **  the  son  of 
Iddo"  (Ezr.  v.  I,  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  4).  — 6.  The  chief  of  those  who  assembled 
at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan 
ftom  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim 
(Ezr.  viii.  17;  comp.  20). 

Idol,  Image.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
diflferent  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in 
the  A.  y  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by 
no  means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them, 
and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will 
allow,  the  English  equivalents  for  each.  But, 
before  procecain&;  to  the  discussion  of  those 
words  which  in  themselves  indicate  the  objects 
of  false  worship,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
a  class  of  abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep 
moral  significance,  express  the  degradation  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of 
the  language  against  the  enormities  of  idola- 
try. Such  are  —  1.  iloen,  rendere<l  elsewhere 
"nought,"  "vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wicked- 
ness," "sorrow,"  *c.,  and  once  only  "idol" 
(Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary  idea  of  the  root 
seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness,  as  of  breath 
or  vapor;  ana,  by  a  natunu  transition,  in  a 
moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Hence  dven  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  worship.  —  2.  ElU  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of  "  falsehood," 
and  would  therefore  much  resemble  aven,  as 


applied  to  an  idol.  It  is  used  of  the  idols  of 
Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5. 
xcvii.  7.-3.  Emah,  "horror,"  or  "terror," 
and  hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  I. 
38),  in  reference  either  to  the  hideonsness  of 
the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character  of  their 
worship  In  this  respect  it  is  closely  connect- 
ed with .  4.  Mipkletseth,  a  "  fncht," '"  horror," 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of 
wood,  which  Asa  cut  down  and  bnmed  (1  K. 
XV.  13;  2  Chr.  xv.  16),  and  which  was  nnqaes- 
tionably  the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature  and  the  nature-god- 
'dess  Asnera.  With  this  must  be  noticed, 
though  not  actually  rendered  "image"  or 
"idol,"  — 5.  Bosheth,  "shame,"  or  "shame- 
ful thing"  (A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10). 
applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characteriz- 
ing the  obscenity  of  his  worship.  With  ^/  is 
found  in  close  connection  —  6.  GiUuHm^  alw 
a  term  of  contempt,  but  of  uncertain  oripn 
(Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rabbinical  authorities, 
referring  to  such  passages  as  Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i. 
17,  have  favored  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut.  xxix.  17, 
"dungy  gods."  The  expression  is  applied, 
principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false  gods  and  their 
symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii.  10,  &c.). 
U  stands  side  by  side  with  other  conteroptuoss 
terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8 ;  as  for  example 
skekets,  "filth,"  "abomination"  (Ez,  ^iii.  10), 
and  —  7.  The  cognate  ahikkuls,  "  filth,"  "  impn- 
rity,"  especially  applied,  like  shekets,  to  tnat 
which  produced  ceremonial  nncleanness  (Kz. 
xxxvii.  23 ;  Nah.  iii.  6).  As  referring  to  the 
idols  themselves,  it-  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  as- 
sociated, and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied 
both  to  the  objects  of  worship  and  also  to  their 
worshippers.  We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  words  which  more  directly  apply 
to  the  images  or  idols,  as  the  outwani  sjiii- 
bols  of  the  deity  who  was  worshipped  through 
them.  —  8.  Semd,  or  semd,  signifies  a  "like- 
ness," "  semblance  "  (Lat.  nmwaavm).  It  oc- 
curs in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15  (A.  V.  "idol"); 
Deut.  iv.  16  ("  figure  ") ;  and  Ez.  viii.  3, 5  ("im- 
age").—  9.  7W«m  (Ch.  id.  and  twdam)  is  by 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
nected with  ta^t  "a  shadow.^'  It  is  the  "im- 
age "  of  Ck>d  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen. 
i.  27;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23),  distinguished  fix)m  dt- 
muthf  or  "  likeness,"  as  the  "  image  "  from  the 
"  idea  "  which  it  represents,  thon^  it  would  be 
rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinction.  But  wha^ 
ever  abstract  term  ma^  best  define  the  meaning: 
of  tBelem,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  denote  the 
visible  forms  of  external  obiects,  and  is  applied 
to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  snch  as  the 
golden  ima^  of  Nebuchadneuar,  as  well  as 
to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxiii  14). 
"  Image  "  perhaps  most  neariy  repreaenti  it  in 
all  passages.  Applied  to  the  human  ooante- 
nance  (Dan.  iii.  19),  it  signifies  the  "expres- 
sion."— 10.  Temthiiih,  rendered  "imttze  in 
Job  iv.  16;  elsewhere  "similitude"  (Dent  i. 
12),  "likeness"  (Deut  i.  8);  "form."  or 
"  shape  "  would  be  better.  —  11.  AtM,  1 2.  'dtih 
(Jer.  xxii.  28),  or  13.  'desefr  (Is.  xlviii.  5),  "s 
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figure/'  aQ  deriTed  from  a  root  'atsab,  "to 
work,"  or  "  fashion/'  are  terms  applied  to  idols 
u  expressing  that  their  origin  was  due  to  the 
labor  of  man.  — 14.  Tdr,  once  onljr  applied 
to  an  idol  (Is.  xlr.  16).  The  word  signifies 
"  a  form/'  or  "  mould,  and  hence  an  "  idol." 
~15.  MatUebah,  anj  thing  set  up,  a  "statue" 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  45,  xxxv.  14,  15). 
Sach  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
ir.  9)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
Shechem  (xxiY.  26),  and  hj  Samuel  wheii 
Tictorious  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.^  12). 
When  solemnly  dedicated,  they  were  anointed 
with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon  them. 
The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  The 
Phoenicians  consecrated  and  anointed  stones 
like  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some 
think,  from  this  circumstance,  Bfetulia.  Many 
foch  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Lebanon, 
near  Heliopolis,  dedicated  to  various  gods. 
The  Palladmm  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  angd  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter" 
(Acts  xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  Delief, 
ancienUy  so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down 
their  images  upon  earth.  Closely  connected 
with  these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the 
form  of  obelisks  or  otherwise,  were — 16. 
C%ajR3n^j»,  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most 
passages  "  sun-images."  The  wora  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Gresenius  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synon^me  of 
Baal  in  the  Phcenician  and  Palmyrene  mscrip- 
tions  in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and 
iti  after  application  to  the  statues  or  columns 
erected  for  his  worship.  The  Palmyrene  in- 
scription at  Oxford  has  been  thus  rendered: 
"This  column  {Chamtndna),  and  this  altar,  the 
■CDS  of  Malchu,  &c,  have  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Sun."  From  the  expressions  in  £z.  vi. 
4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  fire,  and  stood  npon  the  altar  of 
Baal  (S  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  or  wood  or  stone. 
^17.  MatcUh,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  Num. 
zxiii.  52;  Ex.  viii.  12:  "device,"  most  nearly 
suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7 ;  Prov.  xviii. 
11,  XXV.  11).  The  general  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  e6eM  ma$dth  signifies  a  stone  with  fig- 
nres  graTen  upon  it.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a 
•lone  with  the  imase  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  As- 
tarte,  and  refers  to  nis  Jfon.  Phan.  21-24  for 
others  of  similar  character.  — 18.  Teriphim, 
[Tbeaphim.]  The  tenns  which  follow  have 
fegaid  to  the  material  and  workmanship  of  the 
idol  rather  than  to  its  character  as  an  object  of 
worship. — 19.  Petel,  and  20.  pedthn,  usually 
panslated  in  the  A.  V.  "graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  am- 
tngnoiisly  rendered  ''quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19, 
26),  following  the  Tamim ;  bat  there  seems  no 
reason  for  departing  m>m  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation. These  **  sculptured  "  images  were  a|>> 
pvently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  covered  with 
^Id  or  aUvcr  (Dent.  vii.  25 ;  Is.  xxx.  22 ;  Hab. 
^  19),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid  metal 
(Ik  xl.  19).  The  several  stages  of  the  process 
by  which  tlM  mettd  or  wood  beicame  the  "  graven 


imace"  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xHv.  lOr 
20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  pas- 
sage, and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at 
Ephesus,  "brought  no  small  gain  unto  the 
craftsmen."  —  21.  iVesec,  or  nesec,  and  22. 
masaScdkf  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli. 
29,  xlviii.  5;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  "  molten  "  image.  Massecdh  is  fre- 
quently used  in  distinction  from  pesd  or  pedHm 
fDeut.  xxvii.  15 ;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  Among 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded  as 
svmbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down 
from  heaven.  From  these  they  transferred 
their  regard  to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stoiie 
columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in  which  the  di- 
vinity worshipped  was  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  which  were  consecratea,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil 
and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days.  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
solemn  consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at 
Bethel,  as  showing  the  rdigious  reverence  with 
which  these  memorials  were  regarded.  Of  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images  we 
have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  fig- 
ure terminating  in  a  fish ;  and  that  the  Syrian 
deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitatea  their  neighbors  in  this 
respect  as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13 ;  Wisd.  xiii. 
13).  When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image 
was  completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or 
shrine  appointed  for  it  (Epist  Jer.  12,  19; 
Wisd.  xiu.  15;  1  Cor.  vui.  10).  From  these 
temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carn^  in 
procession  (Epist  Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  davs. 
Their  priests  were  maintained  from  the  idol 
treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats  which 
were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and  the 
Dra^n,  3, 13). 

laolatiy^  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the 
worship  of  aeity  in  a  visiole  form,  whether  the 
images  to  which  homage  is  paid  are  svmbolical 
representations  of  the  true  God,  or  of  the  ftlse 
divinities  which  have  been  made  the  objects  of 
worship  in  His  stead. — I.  The  first  uiiloubted 
allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her 
father's  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  tiie 
worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites  served  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  old  time  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  These  he 
consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V. 
"  learned  by  experience  "),  though  without  en- 
tirely losing  signt  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
the  God  of  Nimor.  to  whom  he  appealed  when 
occasion  offered  (Gen.  xxxi.  53),  while  he  was 
readv,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob,  to  acknowledge 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  Jehovah 
(Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  mdeed,  was  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  CuthsBan  colonists  in  Sa- 
maria, who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own 
gods  "  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a  strange 
manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God  with 
the  external  reverence  which,  in  different  stages 
of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  Uie 
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idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  thej  were  snr- 
foanded.  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
brew character  U  traceable  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  people.  During  their  long 
rwidenoe  m  Egypt,  the  country  of  symbolism, 
they  defiled  themselres  with  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was  re- 
moTed  (Josh.  xxir.  14 ;  Ex.  xx.  7J.  To  these 
rods  Moses,  bb  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  the  plagues 
of  Efl^t  smote  their  symboU  (Num.  xxxiii. 
4).  Yet,  widi  the  memoir  of  their  deliyerance 
imh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the 
Israelites  clamored  for  some  visible  shape  in 
which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.). 
Aaron  lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and 
chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one  with  which 
they  had  Ions  been  familiar — the  calf— em- 
bodiment of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that 
craving  for  an  outward  sign  which  the  brael- 
ites  constantly  exhibited ;  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 
the  dwsIUng-plsce  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst, 
they  did  not  again  degenerate  into  open  iqxM- 
tasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact 
with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile  character  that 
this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  maintained.  Dur- 
ing the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  out- 
UtwI  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
bat  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Je- 
hovah, nor  the  works  he  bad  done  for  Israel, 
swerved  finom  the  plain  path  of  their  fathers, 
and  were  cauffht  in  the  toils  of  the  foreigner 
(Jndg.  ii.j.  From  this  time  forth  their  history 
becomes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  offence  and  punishment 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  14).  By  turns  each  conquering 
nation  strove  to  establish  the  worship  of^its  na- 
tional god.  Thus  far  idolatrv  is  a  national  sin. 
The  episode  of  SiCcah,  in  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii., 
sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of 
individuals,  who  without  formally  renouncing 
Jehovah,  thou^^  ceasing  to  recognize  Him  as 
the  theocratic  Kinff  (xvii.  6),  liimed  with  His 
worship  the  symlxm  of  ancient  idolatry.  The 
house  of  Qod,  or  sanctnair,  which  Micah  made 
in  imitation  of  that  at  Sniloh,  was  decorated 
with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedicated  to  God, 
and  wiUi  a  ^vcn  and  molten  image  consecrat- 
ed to  some  tnfbrior  deities.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
was  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  that  aLevite,  wno, 
of  all  others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous 
10  maintain  Jchovah^s  worship  in  its  purity, 
was  found  to  assume  the  office  of  priest  to  we 
images  of  Micah ;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest 
afterwards  to  the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other 
than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Moses.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
idolatiy  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behina  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii. 
8;  Hos.  ix.  1,  2) ;  and  to  check  this  tendency 
the  statute  in  Dent,  xxvii.  15  was  originally 
promulgated.  Under  Samuel*^  administration 
a  fast  was  held,  and  puriflcatory  rites  performed, 
to  mark  the  public  renunciation  of  idolatry 


( 1  Sam.  vii.  3-6 ) .  But  in  the  reign  of  Solomoa 
aU  this  was  forgotten.  Each  of  his  many  for> 
eign  wives  brought  with  her  the  gods  of  her 
own  nation ;  and  the  eods  of  Ammon,  ICoab, 
and  Zidon,  were  opemy  worshipped.  Reho- 
boam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  perpet- 
uated the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry 
(1  K.  xiv.  22-24) ;  and  in  his  reien  was  made 
the  grsat  schism  in  the  national  rdipion ;  when 
Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves 
at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  b^  this  ciafW  state- 
policy  severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Judab 
and  Israel  (1  K.  xii.  26-83).  The  successors 
of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps,  till  Ahab, 
who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  insti- 
gation (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abommatiotis  of  the 
Amorites  (I  K.  xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the 
worship  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  Uie  calves  was 
a  venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  morallv 
less  detestable  and  also  less  anti-national  (IK. 
xii.  28 ;  2  K.  X.  28-^1 ).  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship became  so  completely  identified  with  the 
northern  kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walk- 
ing in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8),  as  distinguished  from 
the  sm  of  Jeroboam.  The  conquest  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Shalmaneser  was  for  them  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations  which  had 
been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of 
250  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom  no  reform- 
er arose  to  vary  the  lon^  line  of  royal  apostates : 
whatever  was  effected  m  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  1).  The  first  act  of  Hesekiah  on 
ascending  the  throne  was  the  restoration  and 
purification  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  closed  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  3). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1 ),  and,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance,  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But 
the  reform  extended  little  below  the  sur&oe  (Is. 
xxix.  13).  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  amone  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp 
of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling 
ray,  flickered  for  a  while,  and  then  went  oat  in 
the  darkness  of  Babylonian  captivi^.  But 
foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the 
first  difficulties  with  which  Ezrahad  to  contend, 
and  which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair, 
was  the  haste  with  which  his  oountrvmen  took 
them  fbreign  wives  of  the  people  or  the  land, 
and  fbllowed  them  in  all  their  abominations 
(Ezr.  ix.).  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in 
Asia  caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extenrivelv 
felt,  and  Greek  idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated, 
and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  i.  43- 
50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochns  to  estab- 
lish this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resist- 
ed bj  Mattathias  (I  Mace.  ii.  23-26).  The 
erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  uie  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  another  cause 
has  been  discovered  m  the  hatred  for  images  ac- 
quired by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Persians.    It  has  been  a  question  much  dcbatrd 
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whether  the  Israelites  were  erer  so  far  giveD  op 
to  idoUtry  as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  It  would  be  hard  to  assert  this  of  an  j 
natioii,  and  still  more  difficult  to  prove.  But 
there  Is  still  room  for  grave  suspicion  that 
amonff  the  masses  of  the  people,  thoup^  the 
idea  m  a  supreme  Being  —  uf  whom  the  images 
they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives  —  was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  soob- 
scond  as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended  (2  Chr. 
XT.  8).-— IL  The  old  religion  of  the  Shemitic 
Tsoes  consisted,  in  the  opinion  of  Movers,  in 
the  deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature ; 
these  powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct 
and  independent,  or  as  manifestations  of  one 
supreme  and  all-ruling  bein^.  In  most  instan- 
ces the  two  ideas  wers  oo-existent.  The  deity, 
following  human  analogy,  was  conceived  of  as 
male  and  female:  the  one  representing  the 
active,  the  other  the  passive  inrinciplo  of  nature ; 
the  former  Che  sonioe  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of 
physical  life.  The  sun  and  moon  were  eariv 
«:lected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervad- 
ing power,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
ix^es  was  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the 
most  prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its 
rise  in  the  plains  of  Chaldsea,  it  spread  through 
Egrpt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and 
Ceylon  (comp.  Dent  iv.  19,  xvii.  3;  Jobxxxt. 
26-28).  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt 
their  first  ledsons  in  sun-wonhip  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary, 
as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  Phoeni- 
cians worshipped  him  under  the  title  of  "  Lord 
of  heaven."  As  Molecb  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
wonhipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Che- 
mosh  by  the  Sloabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians 
is  the  same  deity.  The  Assyrian  Bel,  or  Belus, 
is  another  form  of  Baal.  Bv  the  later  kingi 
of  Jodah,  sacred  horses  and  chariots  wore  dodi- 
caled  to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K. 
zxiiL  11).  The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians under  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Baaltis, 
the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the 
active,  and  luiown  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth 
or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israel- 
itish  idolatry.  But,  though  we  have  no  oositive 
historical  account  of  star-worship  before  the 
Assyrian  period,  we  mav  infer  that  it  was  earlv 
practised  m  a  concrete  form  among  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  allusions  in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts 
TiL  42, 43.  However  this  may  be.  Movers  con- 
tends that  the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by 
Ahas,  and  followed  by  Manassen,  was  purer  an^ 
more  spiritual  in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito- 
Phcenician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under 
svmbolical  forms  as  Baal  and  Ashenh;  and 
that  it  was  not  idolatnr  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  ktter  was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative 
character.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  oelieve 
that  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  *'  Queen  of 
Heaven  "  (or  as  others  render  "  the  firame  "  or 
'*  structure  of  the  heavens  '*)  were  equally  dis- 
wciated  from  image  worship.  The  allusions  in 
Job  xxxviiL  31,  32,  are  too  obscure  to  allow 
anv  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious 
influences  which  were  held  by  the  old  astrologers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human  destiny, 
nor  is  there  sofflicient  evidence  to  connect  them 
with  any  thing  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
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nomical  knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's 
chant  of  triumph,  '^the  stars  from  their  hij^< 
ways  warred  with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20).  in 
the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  Maxzaloth, 
the  planets,  or  the  zodiacal  signs,  received,  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  share  of  popular  ad- 
oration (2  K.  xxiii.  5).  Beast-woratiip,  as  ex- 
emplifiea  in  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the  goat  of 
Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There 
is  no  actual  proof  tliat  the  Israelites  ever  joined 
in  the  service  of  Daeon,  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaxiah  sent  stealthily  to 
BaaUebub,  the  fiy-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and 
in  later  times  the  braaen  serpent  became  the  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  Of 
pare  hero-worship  among  the  Shemitic  races 
we  find  no  trace.  The  reference  in  Wisd.  xiv. 
1 5  is  to  a  later  practice  introduced  by  the  Greeks. 
The  singular  reverence  with  which  trees  hav% 
been  honored  is  not  without  example  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at 
Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an  altar 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  momoriiU  grove 
planted  b^  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  33), 
were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship.  Mountains  and  h^h  places  were 
chosen  spots  for  offorinpf  sacrifice  and  incense 
to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23) ;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of  woods 
offered  great  attractions  to  their  worshippers 
(2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29  ;  Hos.  iv.  13).  The  host 
of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house-top  (2 
K.  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29;  Zeph.  i. 
.5).  The  priests  of  the  fidse  worship  are  some- 
times designated  Cbemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac 
origin,  to  which  difiercnt  meanings  have  been 
assigned.  It  is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical 
priests  who  bamt  moensc  on  the  high  places 
(2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the 
calves  (Hos.  x.  5).  In  addition  to  the  priests, 
there  were  other  persons  intimately  connected 
with  idolatrous  ntes,  and  the  impurities  from 
which  they  were  inseparable.  Both  #[ien  and 
women  consecrated  tnemselves  to  the  service 
of  idols:  the  former  as  hadiahim,  for  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  *the  A.  V.  (Dent 
xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  dven  too  harsh  an  equiv- 
alent ;  the  latter  as  he&hMf  who  wove  shrines 
for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  same  class  of 
women  existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Arme- 
nians, Lydians,  and  Babylonians  (Kpist  of 
Jerem.  ver.  43).  Thev  are  distinguished  fh>m 
the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14),  and  associ- 
ated with  the  performances  of  sacred  rites. 
Besides  these  accessories,  there  were  the  ordi- 
narv  rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  witn  the  relizion  of  the  He- 
brews. Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol 
cods  (2  K.  V.  17),  burning  incense  in  their 
honor  (1  K.  xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  wor- 
ship before  their  ima^  (1  K.  xix.  18),  were 
the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual ;  and  fVom  their 
very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies  of  true  wor- 
ship were  more  seductive  than  the  grosser  forms. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  positive  than 
the  langnase  in  which  these  ceremonies  were 
denoanced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every  detail  of 
idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which 
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In  themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd, 
receive  fix>ra  this  point  of  view  their  tme  signif- 
icanoe.  We  are  told  hf  Maimonides  that  the 
prohibitions  against  sowmg  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material, 
were  directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters, 
who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to 
the  mixture  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  were 
the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the  ararments 
of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
xxiii.  5).  There  are  supposed  to  hd  allusions 
to  the  practice  of  nccrumuncy  in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or 
at  any  rate  to  superstitious  rites  in  connection 
with  the  dead.  Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(Lev.  xix.  88 ;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  making  a 
baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  were 
associated  with  idolatrous  rites :  the  latter  be- 
ing a  custom  among  the  Syrians.  The  law 
which  regulated  clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev. 
XX.  23-26)  may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary 
regulation  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Israelites  from  the  surrounding 
idolatrous  nations.  The  mouse,  one  of  the 
unclean  animals  of  Leviticus  ixi.  29),  was 
sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17). 
Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  thesaeriflcc  (oomp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  15  ;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  nuurk 
•ipon  them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a 
custom  of  idolaten  to  brand  upon  their  flesh 
some  symbol  of  the  deity  they  worshipped,  as 
ihe  ivy-leaf  of  Baochns  (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  Many 
other  practices  of  false  worship  are  alluded  to, 
and  made  the  subjects  of  risorous  prohibition, 
but  none  are  more  frequency  or  more  severely 
denounced  than  those  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  worship  of  Molecti.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol 
was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of  human  sacri- 
fice, but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 
xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27  ;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  Ps.  cvi.  37 ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  29).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined 
to  the  ri^  of  Molech :  it  extended  to  those  of 
Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.  2?)  offered  his  son  as  a  bnrnt-ofibring  to  his 
god  CSiemosh.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  lunging  votive 
offerings  in  their  temples  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10), 
and  carrying  them  to  hattle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ),  as 
the  Jews  of  Maccabasus'  army  did  with  the 
thines  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites 
(2  Mace.  xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  wi^ 
idolatry  which  are  casually  mentioned,  though 
not  made  the  objects  of  express  legislation. 
But  soothsa^ng,  mterpretation  of  dreams,  nec- 
romancy, witchcraft,  magic,  and  other  forms 
of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Deut  xviii. 
9;  2  K.  1.  2;  Is.  Ixv.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  21).-— IIL 
It  remains  flow  briefly  to  consider  the  light  in 
which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to 
teach  the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of 
idolatry  was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of 
the  State.  He  was  the  theocratic  king  of  the 
people,  who  had  delivered  them  from  w>ndage, 
and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of 
allegiance.    Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite 


was  a  state  ofibnoe  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  a  political 
crime  of  the  gravest  character,  hurh  treasoa 
against  the  migesty  of  his  kin^.  Bat  it  was 
much  mora  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry 
of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is 
regarded  as  of  more  elaring  enormity  and 
greater  moral  guilt  In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a  mar- 
riage bond  (Is.  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments (Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  the  ereatest 
of  social  wrongs  (Uos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  Saci).  Re- 
garded in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"  stumbling-blocks  "  (Ez.  xiv.  3), "  lies  "  (Am. 
ii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  25),  "  horrors  "  or  "  frights  " 
(1  K.  XV.  13;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations" 
(Deut  xxix.  17,  xxxu.  16;  1  K.  xi.  5;  2E. 
xxiii.  13),  "  guilt  "  (abstract  for  concrete.  Am. 
vill.  14,  ashm&h;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  per- 
haps with  a  play  on  Aahima^  2  K.  xvii.  30), 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  degradation 
consequent  upon  their  worship,  they  are  char- 
acterized by  tne  prophets,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv.  4), 
as  "shame  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As 
considered  witn  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are 
"other  gods"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  "strange 
gods  "  (Deut  xxxii.  16),  "  new  gods"  (Judg. 
V.  8),  "devils,— not  God"  (Deut  xxxii.  17; 
1  Cor.  X.  20,  21 ) ;  and,  as  denoting  their  for- 
eign origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner"  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14,  15).  Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from 
one  point  of  view  a  political  offence,  could  be 
punished  without  infringement  of  civil  rights. 
i7o  penalties  were  attacned  to  mere  opinions. 
For  aught  we  know,  theological  specnlation 
may  have  been  as  rife  among  the  Hebrews  as 
in  modem  times,  though  such  was  not  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Shemitic  mind.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatiy,  whicfi 
were  made  the  subjects  of  legislation.  The 
fint  and  second  commandments  are  directed 
against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Individuals 
and  communities  were  equally  amenable  to  the 
rigorous  code.  The  individual  oflfonder  was 
devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxiL  20) ;  his  near- 
est relatives  were  not  only  bonnd  to  denounce 
him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  ^Dent. 
xiii.  2>10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike  the 
first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  fidse  worship 
was  a  crime  of  equal  enormity  (Dent  xiii. 
6-10).  An  idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar 
fate.  — IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject might  be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of 
proper  names.  Traces  of  the  sun-woruip  of  the 
ancient  Canaanites  remain  in  the  nomenclature 
of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  "house  of 
the  sun,"  £n-^emesh,  "  spring  of  the  snn," 
and  Ir-Shemesh,  "city  of  the  snn,"  whether 
they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names  or  their 
Heorew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Sam' 
son,  the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  nam* 
from  the  same  luminary,  and  was  bom  in  s 
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aDantain-yillage  above  the  modern  'Atn  Shems 
(En-Sbemesh).  Tlie  name  of  Baal,  the  sun- 
god,  ia  one  of  the  most  common'' occurrence 
in  compoand  words,  and  is  often  associated 
with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship.  The 
Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to 
a  dty  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31).  Nebo 
eaters  into  many  compounds:  Nebn-zaradan, 
Samgar<nebo,  and  Uie  like.  Bel  is  found  in 
Bebhazzar,  Belte-shazzar,  and  others.  Che- 
mosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carche- 
mish,  and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a  name 
which  occozB  but  onoe,  and  then  of  a  Moabite 
bj  birth,  maj  hafo  been  connected  with  Mo- 
lech  and  Milcom.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship 
mxf  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil. 
It  IS  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to 
any  length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown 
out  may  prove  suggestive. 

Id^uel,  1  £sd.  viii.  43.    [Ariel  1.]    Ap. 

Idome'a,  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Ez.  xxxr.  15, 
xxxvL  5 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31 ; 
2  Mace  ziL  32 ;  Mark  iii.  8.    [Edom.) 

Xdome'anSy  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.  [Ei>OM.] 
Ap. 

l^gaL  1.  One  of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph, 
of  &  tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xiii.  7). — 2. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

Igdali^ah,  a  prophet  or  holv  man — "  the 
man  of  God''  —  named  onoe  only  (Jer.  xxxv. 
4),  as  the  father  of  Hanan. 

I'geaL  a  son  of  Shemaiah ;  a  descendant  of 
the  royiOhoase  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

I'im.  1.  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of 
the  name  Ijb-Abarix  (Num.  xxxiii.  45). — 2. 
A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  28). 

Fje-Ab'arim,  one  of  the  later  halting- 
plaoes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  11, 
xxxiii.  44 ) .  It  was  on  the  boundarv — the  S.  E. 
boundai^  — of  the  territory  of  Moao ;  not  on  the 
pastnredowns  o  *  the  Mishor,  the  modem  Belha, 
out  in  the  midbc^ ,  the  waste  uncultivated  "  wil- 
derness "  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11).  No  identifica- 
tion of  its  aituation  has  been  attempted. 

I'jon,  a  town  in  tb*  .lorth  of  Palestine,  be- 
loi^ng  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken 
wia  plundered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad  ( 1 
K.  XV.  ao ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a  second  time  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  At  the  base  of 
the  moantaitts  of  Naphtali,  a  fyw  miles  N.  W.  of 
the  site  of  Dan,  is  a  fertile  and  beautifiil  litde 
plain  called  Merf  'AyQn,  This,  in  all  pioba- 
bilitv.  is  the  site  of  the  loufi^Iost  Bon. 

IklLesh,  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

Ilai,  an  Ahohite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Da- 
▼id's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29). 

lUyr'ioum,  an  extensive  district  Iving 
■long  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from 
the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contignons  to  Mcesia  and 
Mandomm  on  the  east  (Rom.  xv.  19). 


Image.    [Idol.] 
India,  fiuher 


Imla»  fiufier  or  ~i»t>genitor  of  Micaiah  the 
piophet  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).    The  form 

unlah.  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tove  (1  K.  xxii.  8,  9). 

Immazi'lie]^  the  symbolical  name  given  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  an- 


nounced to  Ahaz  aud  tlie  people  of  Judah  as 
the  siip  which  Grod  would  give  of  their  deli\*er- 
ance  m>m  their  enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  in  ap- 
plied bv  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiau, 
tx)m  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  23).  In  the  earlv 
part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  threaten^  with  annihilation  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege.  The  king  had  gone 
to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  when  tlio 
prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,*  but  within  sixty-five  years  die 
kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In 
confirmation  of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids 
Ahaz  ask  a  sign  of  JehovaJi,  which  the  king, 
with  pretended  humility,  refused  to  do.  After 
administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his 
obstina^,  Isaiah  announces  the  sign  which  Je- 
hovah liimself would  ^ivo  unasked:  "Behold! 
the  virgin  is  with  child  and  bcarcth  a  son,  and 
she  sIuQl  call  his  name  Immanud"  The  inter- 
preters of  this  passage  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of 
those  who  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
to  a  historical  event,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  its  delivery.  The  majority  of  Chris- 
tian writers,  till  within  the  last  filly  years,  form 
a  second  class,  and  appl  v  the  prophec  v  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Messiah ;  while  a  third  class,  almost 
equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering  both 
these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  proph- 
ecy hod  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  in  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  and  birth  of  ChriiJt.  Among 
the  first  are  numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all 
ages,  without  exception.  Some,  as  Jarchi  and 
Sbaa  Ezra,  rcfiir  tlio  prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah 
himself,  others  to  Hczekiah,  and  others  to  a  son 
of  Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abar- 
banel.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who 
refer  the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understana  by  tne  *almah  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solely 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  oojected  that  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
Vitrinca  explains  it  thus  :  as  surely  as  Messiah 
would  be  bom  of  the  Virgin,  so  surely  would 
God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threatened  evil. 
But  this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty. 
Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, the  prophet  announces  the  desolation 
of  the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  In 
riew  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these  ex- 
planations of  the  prophecy,  tlie  third  class  of 
interpreters  above  alluded  to  havo  recourse  to 
a  theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding; 
viz.,  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They 
suppose  that  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
.  prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence, 
out  that  his  words  received  their  true  and  full 
accomplishment  in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, but  as  having  in  view  its  actual  ac- 
complishment. Whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  as  to  any  contemporary  or  immediate 
reference  it  might  contain,  this  was  completely 
obscured  by  the  full  conviction  that  burst  ii|X):i 
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him  when  he  realised  its  completion  in  the 
Messiah.  The  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense 
satisfies  roost  of  the  reqoirements  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  supported  bjr 
the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quotations  from 
the  O.T.  (Matt.  ii.  15,  18,  23,  iv.  15),  we  ac- 
cept it  as 'approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution. 

Im'meTy  the  founder  of  an  important  fiunilv 
of  priests  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This 
family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the 
sixteenth  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). — 2.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babylonia  (Esr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Im'lUL  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem 
(I  Chr.  vu.  35 ;  comp.  40). 

Im'^ah*  L  The  first-bom  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  SO).  —  2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  h^ 
vite,  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Heiekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  14). 

Im'^rahy  a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the 
family  of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Im^'ri.  L  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
fiunily  of  Phares  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).— 2.  Father  or 
pro^nitorof  Zaccur  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

Inoexise*  The  incense  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of  the 
nerftimes  stacte,  on^ha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
frankincense.  All  mcense  which  was  not  made 
of  these  ingredients  was  forbidden  to  be  oficred 
(Ex.  XXX.  9).  According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx. 
34,  the  above-mentioned  perfiimes  were  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  seventy  manehs  being 
taken  of  each.  In  addition  to  the  four  ingre- 
dients already  mentioned,  Rashi  enumemtes 
leven  others.  Joscphns  mentions  thirteen.  The 
proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are  given 
by  Mairaonides  as  follows.  Of  myrrh,  cassia, 
spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of 
costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  nine  manehs, 
sweet  bark  diree  manehs.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of 
Sodom,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called 
"the  smoke-raiser,"  known  only  to  the  cun- 
ning in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret  de- 
scended by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily 
service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one 
manch  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  year, 
the  three  manelis  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the 
day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it 
was  constantly  kept  in  the  temple.  The  in- 
cense possessed  the  threefold  characteristic  of 
bcin^  salted  (not  "  tempered"  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorrupt- 
ncss,  and  nothing,  says  Mairoonidcs,  was  oilbred 
without  it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-oiler- 
ings,  the  blood,  and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13). 
Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense;  but  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  second  temple  the  office  devolved  upon 
the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom  one 
was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9)  each  morning 
and  evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed 
another,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire 
from  the  braasen  altar.  The  times  of  offering 
incense  were  specified  in  the  instructions  first 
criven  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  The  mom- 
hiu  inconso  wns  ofl^rcd  when  the  lamps  were 


trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  dit 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  lor  the  par- 
pose  announced  the  break  of  day.  When  the 
tamps  were  lighted  "between  the  evenings," 
after  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  before  the  drink- 
oflferings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "bdmiged  to  the 
oracle"  (1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil 
which  separated  the  Holy  place  fix>m  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  Tiii.  4). 
When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with 
the  incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from 
the  temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  f  cr.  Luke  i.  10).  Profound  silence  was  ob- 
served among  the  congregation  who  were  pray- 
ing without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1) ;  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  prefect,  the  priest  cast  the  inoenso  on 
the  fire,  and,  bowing  reverently  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly  backwards,  not 
prolonging  his  prayer,  that  he  might  not  alarm 
the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthily 
(Lev.  xvi.  13;  Luke  i.  21).  On  the  dayo'f 
atonement  the  service  was  different.  The  offer- 
ing of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  was  an 
element  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
25).  With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  incense,  opinions  have  been  many  and  widely 
differing.  Looking  upon  incense  in  connection 
with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  —  the  intercession  of 
Christ  Di  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spo- 
ken of  as  something  distinct  from,  though  of- 
fered with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Lnke 
i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden  vials, 
and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  prayers  of  saints. 

India.  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible  before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it 
is  noticed  as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahaa- 
uerus  in  the  East,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  West 
(i.  1 ;  viii.  9).  The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther 
is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  but  the 
country  sunounding  the  Indns,  the  Puniab,  and 
perhaps  Sciruk.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  uidia  is 
reckoned  among  the  countries  which  Eumeaes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  received  out  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Antiochus  the  Great  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace 
xi.  37.  But  though  the  natne  of  India  oocors 
so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  heen  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  The  trade  opened  by  Solo 
mon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  The  connection 
thus  established  with  India  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Indians  were  included  under  toe  eth- 
nological title  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  6). 

Inheritanoe.    [Hetb.] 
Ink,  Inkhom.    [Writiko.J 

Inn.  The  Hebrew  word  {maion)  thos  ren- 
dered literally  signifies  "  a  lodging-plaoe  for  the 
night."  Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were, 
as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East,  where 
hospitality  is  roligionsly  practised.    The  khans* 
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«-  canTanserais,  are  tlr*  representatives  of 
Eoropean  inns,  and  the8<)  were  established  but 
gradoally.  It  is  doubtfm  whether  there  is  any 
allasion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
halting-plaoe  of  a  caravan  was  selected  origi- 
nally on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or 
pasture,  by  which  the  travellers  pitched  their 
tents  and  passed  the  night.  Such  was  undoubt- 
edly the  "  inn  "  at  which  occurred  the  incident 
in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27).  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following 
description  of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from 
Bagdad  to  Babvlon  will  suffice  for  all : — "  It  is 
a  large  and  aubstautial  square  building,  in  the 
distance  resembling  a  fortress,  being  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  and  flanked  by  round  towers  to 
defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack.  Passing 
through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters  a 
large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into 
nomerons  arched  compartments,  open  in  front, 
for  the  accommodation  of  separate  parties  and 
for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a 
ipaoons  raised  platform,  used  for  sleeping  upon 
at  niffht,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faithful  anr- 
ing  &e  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  extend- 
mg  round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
arcades  is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the 
gateway  an  elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms 
—one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting 
the  occupants  to  enjoy  eveiy  breath  of  air  that  - 
passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is 
tolerably  dean ;  but  the  court  and  stabling  be- 
low are  ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth  " 
(Loftns,  Chaldaa,  p.  IS).  The  vavdoxdcv 
(Lnka  x.  34)  probably  differed  fW>m  the  Kara-, 
A»pi  (Luke  li.  7)  in  having  a  "  host"  or  "  inn-^ 
keeper"  (Lake  x.  35},  who  supplied  some  few 
of  toe  necessary  provisions,  and  attended  to  the 
wants  of  traveuers  left  to  his  chaige. 

Ill0tant»  Instantly.  Urgent,  urgently, 
or  fervently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages  (Luke  vii  4,  xxiii.  23 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7 ; 
Rom.  xii.  12).  In  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  we  find  "be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season."  The  lit- 
eral sense  is  "stand  ready"— "be  alert"  for 
whatever  mar  happen. 

lo'nia.  The  substitution  of  this  word  for 
"India"  in  1  Maoc.  viii.  8  is  a  conjecture  of 
Grotins  without  any  authority  of  ^1SS.  The 
name  was  given  in  earl^  times  to  that  part  of 
^  western  ooiwt  of  Asia  Minor  which  lay  be- 
tween .£olis  on  the  north,  and  Doris  on  the 
*onth.  In  Boman  times,  Ionia  ceased  to  have 
uy  political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the 
province  of  Asia. 

Ipbedei^ah,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  one 
of  theBene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25). 

Ir,  1  Chr.  vii.  12.    [lai.J 

Tra.  L  "  The  Jainte,"^  named  in  the  cata- 
logoe  of  David's  great  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26). 
^2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  ( 2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).— 3.  Another  of  Dar 
vid's  goftrd,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam. 
aiii.26;  1  Chr.  xi.  28).    • 

Trad.  Son  of  Enoch;  grandson^  Cain, 
tti  fhther  of  Mehnjael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 


I'ram,  a  leader  of  the  Edomites  ( Gen.  xxx v1 
43  ;  I  Chr.  i.  54),  t.«.,  the  chief  of  a  family  or 
tribe.    No  identification  of  him  has  been  found. 

Ir-l^k-he'res,  in  A.  V.  The  Citt  of  Db- 
8TRUCTION,  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a 
city  in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18. 
There  are  various  explanations.  1 .  "  The  ciiy 
of  the  sun,"  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis.  2.  "  The  city 
Heres,"  a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of 
the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ka- 
ra, "  the  abode  (lit.  '  house '^,  of  the  sun."  3. 
"  A  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "  a  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned 
should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's 
idiom.  4.  "A  city  preserved,"  meaning  that 
one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  m  pre- 
served. The  first  of  these  explanations  is 
highly  improbable,  for  we  find  elsewhere  both 
the  sacred  and  the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so 
that  a  third  name,  merely  a  variety  of  the  He- 
brew rendering  of  die  sacred  name,  is  very  un- 
likely. The  secona  explanation,  which  we  be- 
lieve' has  not  been  hitherto  put  forth,  u  liable 
to  the  same  oljection  as  the  preceding  onw,  be- 
sides that  it  nV-essitates  the  exclusion  of  the 
article.  The  fourth  explanation  would  not 
have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common  reading 
and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly  pre- 
sent no  critical  difficulties.  A  verf  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chapter  of  Jsaiah,  and 
of  the  xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected 
with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  it. 

I'ri,  1  Esdr.  viii.  62.     [Uriah.]    Ap. 

Ifxi  or  Ir.  a  Beniamite,  son  of  3ela  (1  Chr.  . 
rii.  7,  12).  * 

Iri^jahy  son  of  Shelemiah,  a  captain  of  the 
ward,  who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem called  the  "  gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused 
him  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldssans, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  princes  (Jer.  xzxvii. 
13,  14). 

Ir'-nahaBh.  A  name  which,  like  man^ 
other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  tlie  genealogy* 
cal  lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  No  trace  of 
the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to  any  site  has 
been  discovered. 

I'^ron,  one  of  the  cities  of  Kaphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ;  hitherto  totally  unknown. 

Iron  (Heb.  hand;  fyi.  pan^ld),  mentioned 
with  brass  as  the  earliest  of  known  metals  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found  In  its  native 
state,  but  generally  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging  iron, 
which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  smelting  of  this  metal.  A  method  is  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  of  ^reat  antiquity,  which  though  rude 
IS  veiy  eflective,  and  suggests  the  pos!;ibility  of 
similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  cast-iron.  The  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describing 
it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are  iron'*  (Dent, 
viii.  9).  The  book  of  Job  contains  passages 
which  indicate  that  iron  was  a  metal  well 
known.  Of  the  manner  of  procuring  It,  wt 
learn  that  "  iron  is  taken  fh>m  dust "  (xxviiL 
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2).  The  **  furnace  of  iron  "  (Dent.  St.  28 ;  1  K. 
viii.  51)  ifl  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses 
hard  bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe  la- 
bor which  attended  the  operation  of  smelting. 
Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (£z. 
iv.  3 ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9).  That  it  wasplentiml  in 
the  time  of  David  appears  from  1  Car.  xxii.  3. 
The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  mercnants  of  Dan  and 
Javan  (£z.  xxvii.  19).  The  Chalybes  of  the 
Pontus  were  celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  produce  of  their  labor 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as 
being  of  superior  quality.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  £!gvptians  were  igno- 
rant of  tbe  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces 
of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ;  but 
in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round 
bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel. 
One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It 
is  at  Hamm^mi,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the 
form  of  specular  and  red  ore.  That  no  articles 
of  iron  snould  have  been  found  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
bv  moisture,  and  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
Egvptians  obtained  their  iron  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of  bricks  or 
{>igs.  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
aid  with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Iron 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nim- 
'  rouu,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The 
rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like 
that  of  castmg  was  known,  and  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  In  £cclus. 
xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop. 

Ir^I)eel9  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27).  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered 
of  its  situation. 

Ir^-Shem'eshy  a  city  of  the  Danites  (Josh, 
xix.  41),  probably  identical  with  Bbth-shs- 
MSBH,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected, 
with  Mount  Hebes  (Jndg.  i.  35). 

I^rUy  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Caleb,  son 
of  Jcphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

IsaaOi  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at  Genu*.  In  his 
infancy  he  became  the  object  of  Ishmad's  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twenty-five  vcars 
old,  according  to  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  13,  §  2)  the 
victim,  in  intention,  or  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
ficial act  of  faith.  When  forty  years  old,  he 
married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  ho 
was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  vear,  he  and  his  brother  Ish- 
mael  buried  their  rather  Abraham  in  the  cave 
of  Machpeloh.  From  his  abode  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi,  in  the  South  Country — a  barren 
tract,  comprising  a  few  pastures  and  wells,  be- 
tween the  nills  of  Judssa  and  the  Arabian  des- 
ert, touching  at  its  western  end  Philistia,  and 


on  the  north  Hebron  —  Isaac  was  driven  by  a 
famine  to  Genu*.  Here  Jehovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there,  and  not  go  over 
into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjectedhimself, 
like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and  under  like 
circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke  from 
Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  g^reat  wealth  by  his 
flocks  ;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  ne  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba,  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and 
ne  built  an  altar  there :  there,  too,  like  Abra- 
ham, he  received  a  visit  (rom  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a  covc^ 
nant  of  peace.  After  the  deceit  by  which  Ja- 
cob acquired  his  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his 
son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan-aram ;  and  all  that 
we  know  of  him  during  the  last  forty-three 

{rears  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a 
arge  and  prosperous  family,  return  to  him  at 
Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died  there  at  the 
age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  two 
sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  In  the  N.  T., 
reference  is  made  to  the  onering  of  Isaac  (Heb. 
xi.  17 ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing 
his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children 
of  the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  IshmacI 
(Rom.  ix.  7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18). 
In  our  Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the 
Saddncees,  his  history  is  carried  bcvond  the 
point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  O.  'f.,  and  be- 
yond the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said 
(Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was  gathered  to  his 
people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to  God 
(Luke  XX.  38,  Sac.) ;  and  by  the  same  divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledeod 
heir  of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii^U,  &c.).  It  has 
been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions  sustained 
bv  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul  refers 
(Gal.  iv.  29).  Rashi  relates  a  Jewish  traditiott 
of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence  from  Ish- 
mael, a  tradition  wnich,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  thinks, 
was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  But  Origen  and 
Augustine  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  passage 


in  Gen.  xxi.  9  bears  the  construction  apparent- 
Iv  put  upon  it.  The  offerinj^-up  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights. 


Bv  Bishop  Warburton  {Div.  Lea.  b.  vi.  §  5)  the 
whole  transaction  was  regarded  as  "  merelv  an 
information  by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  given  at  the  earnest  request  of  Abra- 
ham, who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ's 
day."  Mr.  Maurice  {Pairiamu  and  Lawgiven, 
iv.)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  ra  the  divine 
education  of  Abraham,  that  which  taught  him 
the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  partic- 
ularity by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of  Scrii>- 
ture  who  were  infiuenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy.^ 

1  This  statement  Is  liable  to  mlsoonstmclloB. 
The  true  typical  view  of  Isaae  It  one  thing,  the 
empty  mjatleal  notion  of  Phllo  quite  another.  For 
the  former,  see  Heb.  xi.  17-19;  Gal.  Iv. 22-31,  fro.— 
Ed. 
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i'flhf  the  prophet,  son  of  Amoz.  The  He- 
brew name,  onx  shortened  form  of  which  occurs 
of  other  persons  [see  Jbsaiau,  Jbsbaiah], 
siCTifies  Sahation  tj^Jahu  (a  shortened  form  of 
JAmah).  Beferenoe  is  plainly  made  by  the 
prophet  himself,  Is.  Tiii.  18,  to  the  significance 
of  his  own  n^me  as  well  as  of  those  of  his 
two  sons.  Kimchi  (▲.d.  1290)  says  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Is.  i.  1, "  We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was."  —  1.  The  first  yerse 
of  hia  book  runs  thns:  "The  yision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amos,  which  he  saw  concerning;  Ju- 
dah  and  Jemsalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Jadah."  A 
few  remarks  on  this  yerae  will  open  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  seyeral  inquiries  relatiye  to  the 
propliet  and  his  writings.  1.  This  yerse  plain- 
ly prefaces  at  least  tlw  first  part  of  the  book 
(ch.  L-zzzix.),  which  leayes  off  in  Hezekiah's 
reign.  2.  We  are  authorized  to  infer,  that  no 
part  of  Oie  vishn,  the  fruits  of  which  are  record- 
ed in  this  book,  belonss  to  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh.  3.  Isaiah  must  hare  been  an  old  man  at 
the  clooe  of  Hezekiah's  reien.  The  ordinary 
chronology  giyes  758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jo- 
tham'a  accession,  and  698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's 
death.  This  gives  us  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
And  since  his  ministry  commenced  beiore  Uz- 
siah's  death  (how  long  we  know  not),  suppos- 
ing him  to  haye  been  no  more  than  twenty 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  woula 
have  been  euhty  or  ninety  at  Manasseh's  ac^ 
I.    4.  u  we 


we  compare  the  contents  of  the 
book  with  the  description  here  given  of  it, 
we  recognize  prophesying  which  are  certainly 
to  be  aasignea  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz, 
and  Hesekiah ;  but  we  cannot  so  certainly  find 
any  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  5.  We 
natorally  ask.  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was 
Isaiah  himself,  aided  by  a  scribe  (oomp.  Jer. 
xxxri.  1-5).  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise 
an  anthor  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22).  —  n.  In  order  to 
realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry 
to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need  to  take  ac- 
eonnt  both  of  the  rorcign  relations  of  Judah  at 
the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and  religious 
aspects.  Onr  materials  are  scanty,  and  are  to 
be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  and 
partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah, 
and  Micah.  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Jonah,  in  Isnel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance 
is  obtained  from  Bficah. — 1 .  Under  Uzziah  the 
position  of  Judah  had  greatly  recovered 


Rom  the  btows  suflered  under  Amaziah;  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  restored ; 
castles  were  built  in  the  country ;  new  anan^ 
ments  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defensive 
artilleiy  were  established ;  and  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines, 
the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  This  pros- 
perity oontinned  during  the  reigp  of  Jotham, 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel 
and  Syria.  The  consequence  of  this  prosperity 
was  an  influx  of  wealtti,  and  this  with  tne  in- 
creased means  of  military  strength  withdrew 
men's  confidence  ftom  Jehovah,  and  led  them 
to  trust  in  woridlv  resources.  Moreover,  great 
dimrderi  existed  m  the  internal  administration, 


all  of  which,  whether  moral  or  religious,  were, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
theocratic,  alike  amenable  to  prophetic  r«^uke. 

—  2.  Now  what  is  the  tenor  or  Isaiah's  message 
in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham?  This  we 
read  in  ch.  i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in 
its  contents.  The  Seer  stands  (perhaps)  in  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles 
and  people,  then  assembling  for  divine  worship, 
the  whole  estimate  of  their  character  formed  by 
Jehovah,  and  his  approaching  chastisements. 
This  discourse  suitaoly  hea£  the  book ;  it 
sounds  the  keynote  of  tne  whole;  fires  of  judg- 
ment destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant,  — 
such  was  tne  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings.  Of  the  other  puuic  utterances 
oelonging  to  this  period,  ch.  li.-iv.  are  by  al- 
most all  critics  considered  to  be  one  propnesy- 
ing,  —  the  leading  thought  of  which  is  that  the 
present  prosperity  of  Judah  should  be  destroyed 
for  her  sins,  to  make  room  fir  the  reed  glory  of 
piety  and  virtue;  while  ch.  v.  forms  a  distinct 
discourse,  whose  main  purport  is  that  Israel, 
God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to  desolation. 
At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a  par- 
able (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the 
parable  his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe  " 
IS  poured  forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is 
levelled  against  the  covetous  amassers  of  land ; 
against  luxurious  revellers;  against  bold  sin- 
ners who  defied  God's  works  of  judgment; 
against  those  who  confounded  moral  distinc- 
tions; against  self-conceited  sceptics;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  jus- 
tice. In  fury  of  wrath,  Jehovah  stretches  fordi 
His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  avrful  vagueness 
in  the  images  of  terror  which  the  prophet  accu- 
mulates, till  at  length  out  of  the  cfeua  and  mist 
of  wrath  we  hear  Jehovah  hiss  for  the  stern  and 
irresistible  warriors  (the  Assyrians),  who  from 
the  end  of  the  earth  should  crowa  forward  to 
spoil,  —  after  which  all  distinctness  of  descrip- 
tion again  fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow 
and  despair. — 3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death, 
an  ecstatic  vision  fell  upon  the  prophet.  In 
this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41 ;  comp.  Mai. 
iii.  1 ),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own  earthly  tab- 
ernacle, attended  by  senphim,  whose  praise 
filled  the  sanctnaiy  as  it  were  with  the  smoke 
of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was 
overwhelmed  with  awe :  he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed, and  cried  "  woe  "  upon  himself  as  if  brought 
before  Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
deeds.  But,  as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid 
his  hand  upon  John,  saying  "  Fear  not  1 "  so,  in 
obedience  evidently  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a 
seraph  with  a  live  coal  taken  from  the  altar 
toucned  his  lips,  the  principal  organ  of  good 
and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  sin- 
fulness,  qualified  him  to  jom  the  seraphim  in 
whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to.  This 
vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  repre- 
senting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subse- 
quent prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced 

—  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  It  is  a 
touching  trait,  Ulustrating  the  prophet's  own 
feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us. 
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some  jearB  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Shear- 
jashuD,  "  Remnant-shall-retam."  The  name 
was  evidently  given  with  significance ;  and  the 
fact  discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate  his 
heart,  and  the  hope  in  which  he  found  solace. 
— 4.  Some  years  elapse  between  ch.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered. 
The  Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens 
the  Hebrew  nation ;  Tiglath-pileser  has  already 
spoiled  Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  Assyrian  army  was  with- 
drawn, the  S^an  kingdom  of  Damascus  rises 
into  notice ;  its  monarch,  Rezin,  combines  with 
the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel,  and  probably 
with  other  small  states  around,  to  consolidate 
(it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which  shall 
confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6) ;  and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him 
with  a  combined  invasion  (741).  The  news 
that  "  Aram  is  encamped  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii. 
2)  fills  both  king  and  neople  with  consternation, 
avd  the  king  is  gone  rorui  from  the  city  to  take 
measures,  as  it  would  seem,  to  prevent  the  up- 
per reservoir  of  water  from  falling  into  the 
nands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Jehovah's  direc- 
tion, Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king,  sur- 
rounded no  doubt  hv  a  considerable  company 
of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  chilci  wnose 
name,  Sheaijashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical 
promise,  to  add  greater  emphasis  to  his  mes- 
sage. As  a  sign  that  Judah  was  not  yet  to  per- 
ish, he  announces  the  birth  of  the  child  im- 
mannel,  who  should  not  "  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,"  before  the  land  of 
the  two  hostile  kin^  should  be  left  desolate. 
But  here  the  threat  which  mingles  with  the 
promise  in  SheanaMb  appears,  and  again 
Isaiah  predicts  the'Assyrian  invasion. — 5.  As 
the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more 
positive  and  clear.  The  king  was  bent  upon 
an  alliance  with  Assyria.  This  Isaiah  stead- 
fiutly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  "Neither  fear 
Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  ^y  direst 
opi>ressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients 
to  make  his  testimony  tne  more  impressive. 
He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii.  1 ),  and  widi 
witnesses  he  wrote  thereon  in  large  characters 
suited  for  a  public  notice  the  words  Hastbn- 
BOOTY  Spbbdspoil;  which  tablet  was  no 
doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in  the 
entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple. 
And  further:  his  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  herself  possessed  of  prophetic 
gifts,  just  at  this  time  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Je- 
hovah bids  the  prophet  ^ve  him  the  name 
Hcutenboctv  Speeamdf  adding,  that  before  the 
child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  car- 
ried away  before  the  lung  of  Assyria.  The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  were  split  into  political  factions. 
The  court  was  fbr  Assyria,  and  indeed  formed 
an  alliance  with  Tiq^lath-pileser ;  but  a  popular 
party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  connection 


formed  to  resist  Ass^a.  "  Fear  none  hot  Je- 
hovah only '  fear  Him,  trust  Him :  He  wfll  be 
your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  dis- 
course viii.  5-ix.  7. — 6.  A  prophecy  was  de- 
livered at  this  time  against  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (ix.  8-X.4).  As  Isaiah's  messa^  was 
only  to  Judah,  we  may  infcr  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition 
shown  by  many  to  connect  Judah  with  the  pol- 
icy of  tlie  sister  kingdom.  —  7.  The  utterance 
recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of  the  most  highly 
wrought  passages  in  the  whole  book,  was  prob- 
ably one  single  outpouring  of  inspiration.  It 
stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  preceding 
in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  —  8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii. 
-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a  collection  of  utter- 
ances, each  of  which  is  styled  a  "  burden."  (a.) 
The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point 
of  utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic 
vision,  particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his 
book,  headed  in  importance  all  the  earthly  pow- 
ers opposed  to  God  s  people,  and  therefore  was 
to  be  nrst  struck  down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy. 
The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  burden 
is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  lite- 
rature. (6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "burden" 
against  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that 
Ahaz  died  was  occasioned  by  the  rev^Hl  of  the 
Philistines  from  Judah,  and  their  sacoeMfnl  in- 
road recorded  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  (c.)  The  "bar- 
den  of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  remarkable  fbr  the 
elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet  bewafls  the 
disasters  of  Moab,  and  fbr  the  dimmatic  character 
of  xvi.  1-6.  (d.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviiL  This 
prophecy  is  headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus ; " 
and  yet  after  ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  Damascus,  and  tumed  to  Israel,  and  then 
to  Ethiopia.  Israel  appears  as  closely  sModated 
with  Damascus.  This  brings  ns  to  the  time  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alliance;  at  all  events, 
Ephraim  has  not  ftt  ceased  to  exiat.  Chap 
xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point  again 
to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  herel 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel, 
and  though  it  would  even  threaten  Jndak 

i"us,"  ver.  14),  it  should  not  then  oonqner 
ndidi  (comp.  xiv.  31,  32).  (e.)  In  the  "bur- 
den of  Egypt"  (xix.)  the  prophet  seems  to  be 
pursuing  the  same  object  Both  Ismd  (2  K. 
xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succor 
against  Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  oouniei^ 
act  Uiis  tendency  that  the  prophet  is  here  di- 
rected to  prophesy  the  utter  nelpleaaness  of 


Egypt  under  God's  judgments.  But  the  result 
should  be  that  numerous  cities  of  Egypt  should 
own  Jehovah  for  their  God.  (/.)  In  the  midst 
of  these  "burdens"  stands  a  passage  which 
presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an  aspect  io 
which  he  i^pears  in  this  instance  only.^  The 
more  emphatically  to  enforce  the  warning  al- 
ready conveyed  in  the  ''burden  of  Egypti" 
Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in  the  streets 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stnpped  of  his  sack- 
cloth mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  {g»)  In  "  the  burden  of  the 
desert  of  the  sea,"  a  poetical  designation  of 
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Babjionia  (xxi.  1-10),  the  images  in  which  the 
fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are  sketched  with 
jEschjlcan  rapidity,  and  certainly  not  less  than 
jEschyleonawfalncss  and  grandeur,  {h.)  "The 
burden  of  Dumah,"  and  "of  Arabia"  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion, (i. )  In  *'  the  burden  of  the  valky  of  vis- 
ion *'  (xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that 
is  thus  designated.  The  scene  presented  is  that 
of  Jenualem  during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hos- 
tile army  are  named  Elam  and  Kir,  nations 
which  no  doubt  contributed  troops  both  to  the 
Ninerite  and  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  The 
latter  la  probably  here  contemplated,  {k.)  The 
passage  xxii.  15-25  is  sin^lar  in  Isaiah  as  a 
propMsying  asainst  an  mdividual.  Shebna 
was  one  of  the  lung's  highest  functionaries,  and 
seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to 
Jehorah  (ver.  25).  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exileid  bv  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of 
xxxvii.  If  his  fidl  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual 
and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  record.  (/.) 
The  last  "burden"  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
Her  utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah 
as  it  afterwards  was  by  Ezekicl.  — 9.  The  next 
four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one  prophecy 
essentially  connected  with  the  preceding  ten 
"  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiiij,  of  whicn  it  is  in  efiect 
a  general  summary.  The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  in- 
terrupted at  ver.  13  by  a  glimpse  at  the  happy 
remnant,  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till  at  ver. 
21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.  In 
XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
off  oppresaors,  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers.  6-9 
a  most  glowing  descnption  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by 
numberless  links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit  ("  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet. 
1.  1 1 )  with  that  which  dwells  in  the  later  reve- 
latioo.  In  xxvi.,  ver.  12-18  describe  the  new, 
happy  state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work 
wholly.  In  xxvii.  1,  "Leviathan  the  fleeing 
serpent,  and  Leviathan  the  twisting  seipent, 
and  the  dragon  in  the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon — two  phases  of  the  same 
Aashur — and  Egypt  (oomp.  ver.  13) ;  all,  how- 
ever, symbolizing  sidverse  powers  of  evil.  — 10. 
Ch.  zxTiii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  thif" 
section  seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
being  probably  the  substances  of  discourses  not 
fully  communicated,  and  spoken  at  different 
times,  xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive;  it  there- 
fore preceded  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  when  Sa- 
maria was  destroyed.  And  here  we  have  a 
picture  given  us  or  the  wa^  in  which  Jehovah's 
word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
infiunation, — "  they  erred  in  vision,  they  stum- 
bled in  judgxnent,"  and  therefore  only  scofled  at 
his  ministrations. — Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  visited  with  extreme  danger  and  terror, 
and  dien  sudden  deliverance,  ver.  1-8.  But  the 
threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enigmati- 
cal; prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas !  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the 
prophets  and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own 
Mart ;  even  tneir  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is 
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regulated,  not  by  His  true  orsans,  but  by  pre 
tended  ones  (ver.  13) ;  but  iQI.  their  vaunted 
policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood  shall 
Dccome  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  a 
wild  wood ;  the  humble  pupils  of  Jchovaji  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  snail  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonor  and  prosperity  (ver.  13-24). 
One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (xxx.  1 ),  in  opposition  to  the 
true  prophets  (ver.  10,  1 1 ),  was  the  policy  of 
courting  the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria. 
Against  this,  Isaiah  is  commanded-  to  protest, 
which  he  does  both  in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi. 
1-3,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  all  measures  of  human  policy,  and  the 
necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah  alone  for  deliv- 
erance. In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi.  4-9,  there  is 
added  to  each  address  the  prediction  of  the  As- 
syrian's overthrow  and  its  consequences,  xxx. 
19-24.  As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glowing; 
that  marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur,  where- 
in God's  "  Name  "  (xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came 
near,  opens  even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time 
when  God  should  indeed  come  and  reip;n  in  the 
Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and  nghteous- 
ness  should  everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8, 15- 
20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a 
king  dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxlii.  17, 
22).  The  sinners  in  Zion  should  be  filled  with 
dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  jud|jpnem 
j  should  alight  upon  themselves  also  |xxxiii.  14). 
With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended  also 
descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
shoula  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be 
oflered  by  die  pious  (xxxiii.  2).  In  ch.  xxxiv. 
the  prediction  must  certainly  be  taken  with  a 
particular  reference  to  Idumea;  we  are,  how- 
ever, led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy,  and 
by  Ixiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  as  well  as 
typical  sense.  As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense, 
BO  XXXV.  indicates  in  general  terms  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  as  if  out  of  captivity,  rejoicing  in 
their  secure  and  happy  march  through  the 
wilderness. —  11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  At  length 
the  season  so  often,  though  no  doubt  obscurolv 
foretold,  arrived.  The  Assyrian  was  near  with 
forces  apparently  irresistible.  In  the  universal 
consternation  which  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  the 
state  centred  upon  Isaiah ;  the  highest  function- 
aries of  the  state  —  Shebna  too  —  wait  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign.  The  snort 
answer  which  Jehovah  eave  through  him  was, 
that  the  Assyrian  kin^  snould  hear  intellicence 
which  should  send  him  back  to  his  own  land, 
there  to  perish.  How  the  deliverance  was  to  be 
effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commissioned  to  tell ; 
but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix.  35)  brought 
the  appalling  fulfilment.  A  divine  interposi- 
tion so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous,  was 
in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah  s  whole  book.  —  Ch.  xxxviii.,  xxxix., 
chronologically  precede  the  two  previous  ones. 
— 12.  The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  form  a 
prophecy,  whose  coherence  of  structure  and 
unity  of  authorship  are  generally  admitted  even 
by  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah. 
The  point  of  time  and  situation  ftt>m  Which  the 
prophet  here  speaks  is  for  the  most  part  that 
of  we  captivity  in  Babylon  (comp.  e^.,  Ixit. 
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10, 11).  Bat  this  is  adopted  oq  a  principle 
which  appears  to  characterise  "viMon,"  viz., 
that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present. 
This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each, 
as  it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters  ;  the 
two  first  end  with  the  refrain,  "There  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah  "  {or  "  my  God  "),  "  to  the 
wicked; "  and  the  third  with  the  same  thought 
amplified.  (1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.) 
luis  for  its  main  topic  the  comforting  assurance 
of  the  deliverance  irom  Bahylon  by  Koresh  (Cy- 
ras) who  is  even  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25, 
xllv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15). 
li  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  gen- 
eral that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance 
leads  tlie  seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance 
to  come  through  Jesus  Christ  This  principle 
of  association  prevails  in  the  second  part  taken 
as  a  whole ;  but  in  the  first  section,  taxen  apart, 
it  appears  as  yet  imperfecdy.  (2.|  The  sec- 
ond section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  aistingmshed  from 
the  first  by  several  features.  The  person  of 
Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  specificap 
tton  of  Babylon,  disappear  altogether.  Return 
ftom  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of,  and 
at  len^  (xlix.  9-26,  li  9-lu.  12,  Iv.  12,  13, 
Mi.  14),  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  (3.)  In  the 
third  section  flviU.-lxvi.),  as  Cyrus  nowhere 
i^pears,  so  neither  does  "Jehovah's  servant" 
occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  second. 
The  only  dehneation  of  the  latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3 
and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as 
suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  avennng  Zion. 
The  section  is  mainly  occupied  wim  various 
practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the  views 
of  the  future  already  set  forth.  —  III.  Number- 
less attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  book,  difierent  cntics  pronouncing 
diflforent  portions  of  the  first  part  spurious,  and 
many  concurring  to  reject  the  second  part  al- 
together (die  last  twenty-seven  chapters).  A 
few  observations,  particularly  on  this  latter 
point,  appear  therefore  to  be  necessary.  The 
circumstance  mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  author  takes  his  stand- 
point at  the  dose  of  Uie  Babylonish  Captivity, 
as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from  thence 
looks  forward  into  his  subsequent  future.  Other 
grounds  which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  sec- 
ondary and  external,  and  are  really  of  no  great 
weight  The  most  important  of  these  is  found- 
ed upon  the  difference  of  style.  On  the  other 
hano,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part 
the  following  reasons  may  be  advanced,  (a.) 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian tradition  (comp.  Eoclus.  xlviii.  24) ;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  quotations  (Matt  iii. 
3 ;  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  viii.  28 ;  llom.  x.  16,  20). 
(6.)  The  unity  of  design  which  connects  these 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding. 
The  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades  the  whole 
book.  The  peculiar  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
style,  which  characterize  the  second  part  as  well 
as  the  first.  The  absence  of  any  other  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  Lastly, 
the  Messianic  predictions  which  mark  its  inspi- 
ration, and  remove  the  chief  ground  of  objec- 
tion apainst  its  having  been  written  bv  Isaiah. 
In  point  of  style  we  can  find  no  di^culty  in 


recognizing  in  the  second  part  the  presence  of 
tlie  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover  in  tha 
first.  Ana,  altogether,  the  sssthetic  criticism  of 
all  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  book  brines  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  thebook 
originated  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  variously  gifted  instru- 
ments which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever 
employed  to  pour  forth  its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

Is'oahy  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother  of 
Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  she  is  identi- 
fied with  Sarai. 

Isoar'iot.    [Judas  Ibcariot.] 

Is'daely  I  Esd.  V.  33.     [GiDDEL,  2.1    Ap. 

Ishl^an,  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judaa,  com- 
memorated as  the  "fiither  of  Eshtemoa"  (1 
Chr.  iv.  17). 

I8hl>ak,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  KetnnJi 
(Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of 
a  tribe  of  Northern  And>ia.  The  settlements 
of  this  people  are  very  obscure,  and  we  can  only 
suggest  as  possible  that  they  may  be  recovered 
in  the  name  of  the  valley  called  Sabft,  or,  it  is 
said,  SibiCk,  in  the  Dahnk,  a  fertile  and  exten- 
sive tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Tcmeem,  in 
Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  tlie  north- 
east of  it.  There  is,  however,  another  Dahna, 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  and  some  confusion 
may  exist  regarding  the  true  position  of  Sab<k ; 
but  either  Dahnk  is  suiuiblo  tor  the  settlements 
of  Ishbak.  The  first-mentioned  Dahnh  lies  in 
a  favorable  portion  of  the  widely-stretching 
country  known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Keturaliites. 

l8hl)i-Be'nob,  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  l>avid  in 
battle,  but  was  suun  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
16,  17). 

Ish-bo'sheth,  the  youngest  of  Seal's  four 
sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor.  His  name 
appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been 
originally  Eah-baal,  "the  man  of  Baal."  He 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa ;  but  for  five  years  Abner  was 
engaged  in  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ishbosheth  was  then 
"  forty  years  old  when  he  becan  to  reign  orcr 
Israel,  and  reigned  two  years^'  (2  Sam.  lii.  10). 
During  these  two  years  lie  reigned  at  Mahana- 
im,  though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  ne- 
gotiations with  David  were  entirely  carried  on 
by  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6, 12).  The  death 
of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their 
last  remaining  support  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  ms  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1).  In 
this  extremity  of  weakness,  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
Two  Bccrothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  re- 
membrance, it  has  been  conjectured,  of  Sanl^a 
slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibconites,  d^ 
termmed  to  take  advantage  of  the  hclplessnest 
of  the  royal  house  to  destroy  the  oni^  repre- 
sentative that  was  left,  excepting  die  cmld  Me- 
phibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  After  assassinating 
Ishbosheth,  they  took  his  head  to  David  as  s 
welcome  present  They  met  with  a  stern  r^ 
ception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  or 
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dored  them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  was  carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  great  kinsman  Abner,  at  the  same  place 
^2  Sam.  ir.  9-12). 

iah'L  L  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
dah,  son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31) ;  one  of  the 
jp-eat  hoote  orHczron. — 2.  In  a  subsequent 
f^etXogy  of  Judah,  we  find  another  Ishi,  with 
a  son  £heth  (l  Chr.  iv.  SO).— 3.  Head  of  a 
family  of  the  tnbe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). — 
4«  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Kanasseh 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  (I  Chr.  r.  24). 

lah'i.  This  word  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and 
signifies  "  my  man/'  "  mj  husband."  It  is  the 
Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali,  the  Ca- 
naanite  term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though 
with  a  significance  of  its  own. 

lahfao,  the  fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izra- 
hiah;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

lahi'lall,  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wiib  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

lah'mA,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Ish'maeit  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  his  concubine ;  bom  when  Abra- 
ham was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi. 
15, 16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  bom  in  Abraham's  house,  when 
he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Manure ;  and  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was 
circumcised,  he  being  then  thirteen  years  old 
(xvii.  25).  With  tn6  institution  of  the  cove- 
nant, God  renewed  his  promise  respecting  Ish- 
mael. He  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narra- 
tive until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was 
bora  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old 
(xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  East- 
era  usage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child 
was  between  two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael 
himself  must  have  been  then  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  ^ears  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in 
celebration  of  the  weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son 
of  Hacar  the  Egjrptian,  which  she  had  bom 
unto  Abraham,  mocking,"  and  urged  Abraham 
to  cast  oat  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch, 
comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise,  that  of 
Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the  well,  or  at 
once  continaed  their  way  to  the  "  wilderness  of 
Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next  verse  to 
that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his  mo- 
ther took  nim  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  »-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not 
daewhere  mentioned ;  she  was,  we  most  infer, 
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1  Egyptian.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other 
ife  m  Ishmael ;  and  fiuling  such  record,  the 
E^rptian  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons, 
and  daughter.  Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we 
know  little.  He  was  present  with  Isaac  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  and  Esau  contracted  an 
siliance  with  him  when  he  "  took  unto  the  wives 
which  he  had  Mahalath  [or  Bashemath  or 
Basxath,  Qen.  xxxi.  3],  the  daughter  of  Ish- 
nuttl,  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  to 
be  his  wifb."  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded 
in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
^  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of 
^hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  (xxv.  17, 18). 


It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1.  the  place  of 
Ishmaers  dwelling ;  and,  2.  the  names  of  his 
children,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation 
8[>rang  from  them.  —  1.  From  the  narrative  of 
his  expulsion,  we  leam  that  Ishmael  first  went 
into  ttie  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  and  thence, 
but  at  what  interval  of  time  is  uncertain,  re- 
moved to  that  of  Paran.  His  continuance  in 
these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems  to  be 
proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial 
of  Abramim;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a  few 
hours'  space ;  and  bv  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba.  There  are,  however,  other  passages 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  was  tha 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country  (xxv. 
6 ) .  The  "  oast  country  "  perhaps  was  restricted 
in  early  times  to  the  wildemesses  of  Beersheba 
and  Paran;  or  Ishmael  removed  to  that  east 
country,  northwards,  without  being  distant  from 
his  &tner  and  his  brethren;  eacn  case  being 
agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6.  —  2.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  Ncbajoth  (expressly  stated  to  be 
his  first-bom),  Kcoar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Mish- 
ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Na- 

Ehish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15):  and  he 
ad  a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9), 
elsewhere  written  Bashemath  (orBasmath,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  3),  the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  befbre  men- 
tioned. They  peopled  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  eventually  formed 
the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation.  Their 
language,  which  is  generally  acknowledged^ 
have  Men  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called, 
has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  The  term  Ishhaelits  oc- 
curs on  three  occasions.  Gen.  xxxvil.  25, 27, 28, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Judg.  viii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  Firom 
the  context  of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems 
to  have  bocn  a  general  name  for  the  Abrahamic 
peoples  of  the  east  country,  the  Bcnc-Kedem: 
out  the  second  admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning. 
In  the  third  instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its 
strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaelites.  The  notions  of 
the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  partly  fh)m  native  traditions.  Ther  believe 
that  Ishmael  was  the  first-bora  of  Abraham ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  doctors  assert  that  this 
son,  and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  bv  Abraham  in 
sacrifice.  Ishmael,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with 
his  mother  at  Mekkeh,  and  both  are  bnried  in 
the  place  called  the  "  Hejr,"  on  Uie  north-west 
(termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side  of  the 
Eaabch,  and  enclosed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  "  Hateem."  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephiboshcth  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  — 3.  A 
man  of  Judah,  father  of  Zebadi  ah  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  — 4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jeho- 
hanan;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who 
assisted  Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the 
throne  (2.  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  —  6.  A  priest,  of 
the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced  by  Ezra  to 
relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 6. 
The  son  of  Nethaniah;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villany,  whose  treachery  fbrms  one 
of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   His  exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli. 
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15,  with  a  short  summaiy  in  2  K.  xxt.  23>S5. 
His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed 
reyal "  of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  I ;  2  K.  xxt.  25). 
])aring  the  siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like  many 
others  of  his  countrymen  (Jer.  xl.  11),  fled 
across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  refoge  at 
the  court  of  Baalis,  the  then  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon.    After  the  departure  of  the  Chaldse- 
ans,  Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
kill  the  superintendent  left  by  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  usuip  his  position.    Of  this,  Geda- 
liah  was  warned  in  express  terms  bv  Johanan 
and  his  companions.    Thirty  days  after,  in  the 
seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of 
the  month,  Ishmael  again  appeared  at  Mizpah, 
this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men.     Gedaliah 
entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1 ).    Before  its 
close,  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had  murdered 
GedaJiah  and  all  his  attendants  with  such  se- 
crecy that  no  alarm  was  ^vcn  outside  the 
room.    The  same  nieht  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldttan  sol- 
diers who  were  there.    For  two  days  the  mas- 
sacre remained  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  town.    On  the  second  day,  Ishmael  per- 
ceived from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  rcMul  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.    He  went  out  to  meet 
them.    They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who 
with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mu- 
tilated bodies,  and  with  other  marks  of  heathen 
devotion,  and  weeping  as  they  went,  were  bring- 
ing incense  and  offerings  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Tftnple.    At  his  invitation  they  turned  aside 
to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent.    As  the 
unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  into  the  court- 
yard he  cloMd  the  entrances  behind  them,  and 
there  he  and  his  band  butiehered  the  greater  num- 
ber :  ten  only  escaped  b v  the  offer  of  heavy  ran- 
som for  their  lives.    The  seventy  corpses  were 
then  throvrn  into  the  well  which,  as  at  Cawn- 
pore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and 
which  was  completelv  filled  with  the  bodies. 
This  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  surprised 
and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  King  Zedekiah, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and  their  Chal- 
d«an  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the  people  of 
the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners  to  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites.    The  news  of  the 
massacre  had  b^  this  time  eot  abroad,  and 
Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  oy  Johanan  and 
his  companions.     He  was  attacked,  two  of 
his  bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  re- 
covered ;  and  Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remain- 
ing eight  of  his  people,  escaped  to  the  Ammon- 
lies. 

Ishmaelite.    [Ishmael.] 

Ishmalah,  son  of  Obadiah :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Ish'meelite  (l  Chr.  ii.  I7)  and  Ish'- 
meelites  (Gen.xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1), 
the  form  in  which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
are  given  in  a  few  places  in  the  A.  V. 

I8hmera%  a  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  fiunily 
of  Elpaal  (I  Chr.  viii.  18). 

Iw'od,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammoleketh  (I  Chr. 
Yil  18). 


Ish-Fan.  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  familv 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

Ish'^tob,  apparentlv  one  of  the  small  king- 
doms or  states  which  formed  part  of  the  gene- 
ral countrv  of  Aram,  named  with  Zohah, 
Rehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  It  is 
probable  that  the  real  signification  is  "the 
men  of  ToB." 

Ish^uah,  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17). 

Ish'uai,  the  third  son  of  Asher  (I  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  ms  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V.  "Jcsuitcs"). 

Ish'ui,  the  second  son  of  Saul  by  his  wife 
Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49;  oomp.  50). 

Isle.  The  radical  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
word  seems  to  be  "habitable  places,"  as  op- 
posed to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
is.  xlii.  1 5.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any 
maritime  district,  whether  bclong^ing  to  a  con- 
tinent or  to  an  island :  thus  it  is  used  of  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii. 
2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts  of  Elishah  (Es.  xxvii. 
7),  i.e.  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  this 
sense  it  is  more  particularly  restricted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  in  the 
fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea  "  (Is.  xi. 
11).  Occasionally  the  word  is  specifically  naed 
of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  zIviL 
4).  But  more  generally  it  is  applied  to  any 
r^on  separated  from  Palestine  by  water,  as 
fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  22. 

Xsmachi'ah,  a  Levite,  who  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  during  the  revival  under 
King  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Is'mael.  L  Jnd.  ii.  Another  form  for 
the  name  Ishmael,  son  of  AbrahanL  —  2. 
1  Esd.  ix.  29.     [Ishmael,  5.] 

Ismai'ah,  a  Gibconite,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  wamors  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  4), 

Is'pahy  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Be- 
riah;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  1 1  Chr. 
viii.  16). 

Is'rael.  1.  The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxiL 
28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  wim  the  Angel 
(Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Pcniel.  Gesenins  interprets 
Israel  "soldier  of  God."— 2.  It  became  the 
national  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  collectively. 
Thev  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii.  16  and  after- 
wards. —  3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  ex- 
cluding Judah,  in  I  Sam.  xi.  8;  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ; 
1  K.  Xli.  16.  Thenceforth  it  was  assomed  mad 
accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Kortfaem  King- 
dom. —  4.  After  the  Babvlonian  ei^tivl^,  the 
returned  exiles  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the 
designation  of  their  nation.  The  name  Israd 
is  auo  used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distingnished 
from  Priests,  Levi tes,  and  other  minlsten  (En*, 
vi.  16,  ix.  1,  X.  25 ;  Nch.  xi.  S,  Ac). 

IsraeL  Kingdom  of.    i.  The  prophet 

Ahijah  of^  Shiloh,  who  was  commisaionea  in 
the  latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Jndah) 
to  the  house  of  David,  and  asagned  ten  to 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  31,  35).  These  were  niob> 
ably  Joseph  (s  Ephraim  and  Manasseh),  usn- 
char,  Zeoulnn,  Asher,  Ni4>htali,  Benjamin, 
Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Renben;  Levi  being 
intentionally  omitted.  Eventually  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
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Simeon  and  Dan,  were  included  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    With 
respect  to  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Isniel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so  much  of  Svria  as  re- 
mained subject  to  Solomon  (see  1  ^.  xi.  24) 
would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  successor  in 
the  northern  kingdom;  and  Ammon,  though 
connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's  na- 
tive land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  after- 
wards tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 ),  we  know 
not  how  doselv  or  how  early,  with  Moab. 
The  searcoast  between  Accho  and  Japho  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Israel.  —  2.  The 
population  of  tne  kingdom  is  not  expressly 
stated ;  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the 
numbers  of  fighting  men,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  are 
strongly  suspected  to  hare  been  subjected  to 
extensire,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Jero- 
boam broueht  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000 
men   (2  Cnr.  xiii.  3).      If  in  b.o.  957  there 
were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of  that 
age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  ma^  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions 
and  a  half.  —  3.  Shschem  was  the  first  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable 
for  its  traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  situation. 
Subsequently  Tirzah  became  the  royal  resi- 
dence, if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K. 
xiv.  17)  and  of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8, 
17,  23).    Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the  quali- 
ties of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until 
it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by 
sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of  the  hosts 
of  Assyria.     Jesrecl  was  probably  on]v  a  royal 
residence  of  some  of  the  Israelttish  kings.  — 
4.  The  disafiection  of  Ephraim  and  the  north- 
em  tribes,  having  grown  in  secret  under  ^e 
prosperous  but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon, 
Moke  out  at  the  critical  moment  of  that  mon- 
arch's death.    It  was  just  then  that  Ephraim, 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  found  in  Jero- 
boam an  instrument  prepared  to  give  expres- 
sion  to   the  rivalry  of  centuries.  —  5.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  de- 
prived of  many  elements  of  strength.     Its 
nontier  was  as  open  and  as  widelv  extended  as 
before;  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of 
organised  power.    Its  temtoiy  was  as  fertile 
and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people 
were  less  united  and  patriotic.     A  corrupt 
religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national  \m. 
Thoe  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.    It  lasted  254  years,  firom 
B.C.  975  to  B.C.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  tlie 
dnradon  of  its  more  compact  neighbor  Judah. 
But  it  ma^  be  doubts  whether  the  division 
into  two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  inter- 
Hsred  with  the  puipoees  which,  it  is  Uiou^ht, 
may  be  tnced  in  the  establishment  of  David's 
monarchy. — 6.    The  detailed  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the 
aames  of  its  nineteen  kings.    A  summarv  view 
■laj  be   taken   in  four  periods:  —  (a.)  b.c. 


975-929.    Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient  force  of 
character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion  on  his  people.    A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  se- 
curing his  present  elevation.    The  army  soon 
learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated 
monarch  and  disunited  people.    Baasha,  in  the 
midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam ;  Zimri,  a  captain 
of  chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha;  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was 
chosen  to  punish  Zimn ;  and  after  a  civil  war 
of  four  years  he   prevailed  over  Tibni,  the 
choice  of  half  the  people.  —  (6.)  b.c.  929-884. 
For  fortv-five  ^ears,  Israel  was  governed  by  the 
house  of  Omn.    That  sagacious  king  pitched 
on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his 
capital.    The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated 
an  alliance  witn  the  kin^  of  Judah,  which  was 
cemented  by  the  mamago  of  Jehoram   and 
Athaliah.    The  adoption  of  Baal-worship  led 
to  a  re-action  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  tri- 
umph of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in 
obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha.  —  (c.)  b.c. 
884-772.    Unparalleled  triumphs,  but  deeper 
humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
nnder  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,    ataael^  the  ablest 
king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jchoahaz  to  Uie 
condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  king- 
doms.   Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration 
of  their  strength  was  a  war  between  them; 
and  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered 
Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.    Je- 
hoash also  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  11.,  the  most  powerfiil 
of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  captured  Damascus, 
and  recovered  the  whole  ancient  frontier  fVora 
Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.     This  short-lived 
greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of  Jehu  s 
line.  —  {d.)  b.c.  772-721.     Military  violence, 
it  would  seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion after  the  obscure  and  probably  convulsed 
reign  of  Zachariah.    An  unsuccessnil  usurper, 
Shallum,  is  followed  by  the  cruel  Menahem, 
who,  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  became  the 
agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppressive  taxa- 
tion of  his  subjects.    Yet  his  power  at  home 
was  sufllcient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten-vears'  reign,  cut  short 
by  a  bold  usurper,  Pekah.    Abandoning  the 
northern  and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  en- 
croaching power  of  Assyria  under  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  he  was  very  near  subjugating  Judah, 
with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now  the  co-equal 
ally  of  Israel.    But  Assyria  interposing  sum- 
marily put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  or  the  baffled  Pekah.    The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper, 
became  tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser 
betrayed  the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarehv  of 
Egypt,  and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of^  his 
li&rty,  and  by  the  capture,  after  a  three-years' 
siege,  of  his  strong  capital,  Samaria.    Some 
gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained  in  the 
land  a&T  so  many  years  of  religions  decline, 
moral  debasement,  national  degradation,  an- 
archy, bloodshed,  and  deportation.    Even  these 
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were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  carried 
to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and 

Sleasant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  under 
oshua  from  the  heathen. 
Is^raelite*  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  Ithra,  the 
fkther  of  Amasa,  is  called  *'  an  Israelite,"  or 
more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  "Jether  the  Ishmaelite." 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Is'sachar,  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fifth  of  Leah  (Gren.  xxx.  17;  comp.  xxix.  35). 
Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
At  the  descent  into  Egypt,  four  sons  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief 
families  of  the  tribe  ^Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num. 
xxvi.  23,  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  Issachar's  place 
during  the  journey  to  Canaan  was  on  the  east 
of  the  Tabernacle,  with  his  brothers  Judah  and 
Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  51,  the  group  moving  fore- 
most in  the  march  (x.  15).  Issachar  was  one 
of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to  stand  on  Mount 
Grerizim  during  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12).  He  was  still  in 
company  with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite 
on  bbal.  The  number  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Issachar,  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai, 
was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to 
have  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  of  Issar 
char  lay  above  that  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xix. 
1 7-23).  In  the  words  of  Josephus, "  it  extended 
in  length  fVom  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in  breadtli 
to  Mount  Tabor."  This  territory  was,  as  it 
still  is,  among  the  richest  land  ra  Pfdestine. 
Westward  was  the  fkmous  plain  which  derived 
its  name  (torn  its  fertility.  On  the  north  is 
Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and 
dells  of  an  English  wood.  On  t&  east,  be- 
hind Jezreel,  is  uie  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean 
whicn  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the 
gate  of  Paradise  fbr  its  fruitfhlness.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  the  territor]r  of  Issachar  which  ap- 
p^rs  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob. 
-^  One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from 
Issachar — Toui  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond 
the  length  of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact 
reoordM  that  he  resided  out  of  the  limits  of 
his  own  tribe,  at  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of 
I>avid  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  con- 
tained in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and  an  expression 
occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the  nomadic  ten- 
dencies above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole  nnm- 
W  of  the  tribe,  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops,  —  "bands," — a 
term  applied  to  no  other  trioe  in  this  enumera- 
tion, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations 
round  Israel.  —  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of 
the  house  of  Issachar,  a  member  of  the  army 
with  which  Nadab  and  all  Israel  were  besieg- 
ing Gibbethon,  apparently  not  of  any  standing 
in  the  tribe  (comp.  1.  k.  xvi.  2)*  slew  the 
king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne  (1  K. 
XV.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidenUy  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an 
idolater  like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynas- 
ty lasted  during  the  twenty-four  years  o'f  his 
reign  and  the  two  of  his  son  £lah.  —  One 


more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  meagre  information  alread  y  collected ;  and 
distant  as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  thev 
took  part  in  the  passover  with  which  HezekiaK 
sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1).^2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  Uie 
doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventli 
son  of  (JBED-EDOM  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Isshi^ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Moses  by 
his  younger  son  Eliezer  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  comp. 
xxiii.  1 7,  xxvi.  25). — 2.  A  Levite  of  the  house 
of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
25), 

IsBuey  Bunning.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2, 
3,  xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2,  and  Sam.  iii.  29,  are 
probably  to  be  interpreted  of  gonorrhcea.  In 
Lev.  XV.  3,  a  distinction  is  introduced,  which 
merely  means  that  the  cessation  of  the  actual 
fiux  aoes  not  constitute  ceremonial  cleanness, 
but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the  legal  time, 
seven  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the  prescribed 
purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14). 

Istalou'ms.  In  l  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "son 
of  Istalcurus  "  is  substituted  for  "  and  Zabbnd  " 
of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  viii.  14.    Ap. 

Is'uahy  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  yii. 
30). 

Is^oi,  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvl  17), 
founder  of  a  family  called  after  him,  thouf h  in 
the  A.  v.  appearing  as  thb  Jbsuitbs  (Nam. 
xxvi.  44). 

If  aly.  This  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  tje.  m  its  true  ge- 
ographical sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natara) 
peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina. 

ltbB,%  a  Bei^amite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  31). 

Ith'amary  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  f  £x. 
vi.  23).  A^r  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abikn 
(Lev.  X.  I ),  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  were  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priesUy  of- 
fice (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43 ;  Num.  iii.  3,  4;  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gersbonites 
and  the  Merarites  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num. 
iv.  21-33).  The  high-priesthood  passed  into 
the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli,  bat 
for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed. 

Ith'iel-  1*  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah 
(Nch.  xi.  7). — 2.  One  of  two  persons — Ithid 
and  Ucal — to  whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered 
his  discourse  (Prov.  xxx.  1). 

Ith'mahy  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ith'nan.  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Ith^ra,  an  Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  Ish- 
maelite (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  the  father  of  Amasa  by 
Abigail,  David's  sister. 

Ith'ran.  !•  A  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41),  and  VirobaUy  a 
phylarch  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
30).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30-^0). 

Ith'reami  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  in 
Hebron,  and  distinctly  specified  as  tlis  six^ 
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and  as  the  child  of  Eglah,  David's  wife  (2  Sam. 
til.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ith^rite*  the.  The  designation  of  two  of 
the  members  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and  Gareb 
(2  Sam.  zxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  40).  The^  may 
hare  come  firom  Jattib,  in  the  moantams  of 
Jndah. 

Itrtah-kft'sin.  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boandary  of  Zebuiun  (Josh.  xix.  13).  It  has 
sot  been  identified. 

It'taL  L  "  Ittai  thb  Gittite/'  t.e.  the 
natiye  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
Kin^  David.  He  appears  only  daring  the  rer- 
dation  of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  David's  flight  Last  in  the 
noeeraion  came  the  600  heroes  who  had  formed 
David's  band  during  his  wanderings  in  Jadah, 
and  had  been  with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18; 
eomp.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10). 
Amongst  these,  apparently  oonmianding  them, 
was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caajg;ht  the 
ey  oftlie  king,  who  at  onc9  addressed  him,  and 
Msonght  him  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doabt- 
fnl  cause,  but  to  return  **  with  his  brethren  " 
and  abifle  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is 
firm ;  be  is  the  king's  slave,  and  wherever  his 
master  goes  he  wiU  go.  Accordingly  he  is  al- 
fewnl  \j  David  to  proceed.  When  the  army 
was  A.*imbered  and  organized  by  David  at  Ma- 
haaaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command 
of  a  Uiird  part. of  the  roroe  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 
12).— 2.  Sen  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  one  ot  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

Itnro^Sy  a  small  province  on  the  north- 
western bonier  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the 
base  of  Biount  Hermon,  only  mentioneid  in 
Luke  iii.  1 .  Jbtub  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave 
his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 16). 
ItorsBa,  with  the  adjoining  mvinces,  fell  into 
the  haods  of  a  chief  callea  Zenodoms;  but 
about  B.C.  20,  they  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great, 
who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Luke 
iiL  1).  Pliny  rightly  places  Itursm  north  of 
Basmui,  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23) ,  and  J.  de 
Vitiy  deacribes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis,  and 
l^ng  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
nas  and  Damascus.  At  the  place  indicated  is 
situated  the  modem  province  of  Jedur,  which 
is  just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur. 
It  IS  bounded  on  the  east  bv  Trachonitis,  on  the 
south  by  Ganlanitis,  on  tne  west  by  Hermon, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It 
is  tabto-land  w>th  an  undnlatine  surfiioe,  and 
has  fitde  conical  and  cup-shaped  hills  at  inter- 
vals. The  surfiice  of  toe  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  mrmation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah. 
(Aboob.]  Jedir  contains  thirty-eight  towns 
and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now  entirely  des- 
oUte,  and  all  the  rest  contain  only  a  few  fiuni- 
ties  of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched  hovels 
amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

I'vall,  or  A-YB^  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ;  comp. 
Is.  xxzvii.  13)  in  connection  with  Hena  and 
SepbsdTaim,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  in  con- 
nection with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must  be 
•ought  in  Bi^ylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 


with  the  modem  Hit.  This  town  lay  on  the 
Euphrates,  between  Sijppam  (Sepharvaim)  and 
Anah  (Hcna),  with  whicn  it  seems  to  have  been 
politically  united  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the 
Ahava  of  Ezra  (viii.  15). 

Ivory  (Heb.  shin,  in  all  passages,  except 
1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shenhaUwH 
is  so  rendered).    The  word  s/^n  literally  signi- 
fies the  "  tooth "  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
more  especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the 
projecting  tusks  of  elephants.    It  is  remarkable 
that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an 
elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of  the  com- 
pound shenhabbim  he  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.    Gesenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
ibhas,  "  an  elephant"    The  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  ivory. 
Their  earl^  conquests  in  India  had  made  them 
familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to  one  render- 
ing of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied  the 
iSurious  iVril^with  carvings  in  iW  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Es.  xxvii.  6).    On  the 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  ttie  ci4>tive8 
or  tributfb-bearers  are  represented  as  carrying 
tusks,    ^iiuons  the  merchandise  of  Babylon, 
enumerated  in  Kev.  xviii.  12,  are  included  "  all 
manner  vessels  of  ivoiy."    The  skilled  work- 
men of  Hiram,  kins  of  Tyre,  iluhioned  the 
great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it 
with  pure  sold  (1  K.  x.  18;   2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the 
caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxL  13 ;  oi.  xxvii.  15), 
or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians, 
at  a  very  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material 
in  decoration.    The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians was  principally  brought  from  Ethiopia 
(Herod,  iii.  114),  thoush  tMir  elephants  were 
originally  from  Asia.    The  Ethiopians,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Sicalus  (i.  55),  brought  to 
S^ostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth  of  ele- 
phants."   According  to  Pliny  (viii.  10),  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia 
that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and  even 
fences  and  stalls  for  their  catde.    The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivoi^  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down 
the  commerce  of  Western  India  from  Oiene 
{Peripl,  c  49).     In  the  early  ages  of  Greece, 
ivory  was  frequently  employea  for  purposes  of 
ornament    The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  1 1  K. 
xxii.  39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of 
which  were  panelled  with  ivorv,  like  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,  described  by  Homer  {0(bfs.  iv. 
73).    Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  i?ory  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4),  as  also 
among  the  &]rptians.    The  great  ivory  throil<B 
of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen, 
has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  1 1 ) ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
**  tower  of  ivory "  of  Cant  vii.  4  is  merelv  a 
figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original 
aihon^  the  things  that  were.    By  the  luxurious 
Phoenicians,  ivory  was  employed  to  omament 
the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches  " 
according  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ex.  xxvit. 
6). 

Ivy,  the  common  Hedera  heUx,  of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  describe  two  or 
three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  only  varieties. 
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Mention  of  thb  plant  is  made  only  in  3  Mace. 
yI  7.    Ap. 

Is'dhar.  The  form  in  which  the  name  I^ 
har  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  iii.  19 
only. 

Iz'ehariteflU  the.  A  family  of  Kohatfaite 
Levites,  deacenoed  from  Izhar  me  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Num.  iii.  27) :  called  also  in  the  A.  V. 
"Icharites." 

JzllBXf  son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Leri, 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah 
(Ex.  yi.  18,  21 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18).  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  IzHABiTKS  or  IzBHARiTBS  (Num.  iii. 
27 ;  1  Chr.  xxri.  23,  29). 

IzliariteSf  the.  The  same  as  the  preced- 
ing (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22,  jlxyI  23,  30). 

Israhi'ahL  a  man  of  Issslchar,  one  of  the 
Bene-Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

lE^rahite»  the^  the  designation  of  Sham- 
huth  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  Its  real  force  is  proba- 
bly Zerahite,  that  is  firom  the  great  Judaic  fam- 
fly  of  Zerah. 

Iz^rif  a  LeTite  leader  of  the  fourth  course  or 
ward  in  the  serrice  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
3LXV.  11).    Lq  ver.  3  he  is  called  ZerL 


J. 


Ja^akan,  the  same  as  Jakan,  the  fore&iher 
f€  the  BeneJaakan  (Dent  x.  6). 

JaakolMlJl.  one  of  the  princes  of  the  fiuni- 
Qes  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  It.  36). 

Ja'ala.  Bene-Jaala  were  among  the  descend- 
ants of  *'  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  58).  The 
aame  also  occurs  as 

Ja'alahy  Ezr.  ii.  56. 

Ja^alam,  a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5, 14, 
18;  oomp.  1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phvlarch  (A.  V. 
'-  duke '')  or  bead  of  a  tribe  of  Edom. 

Jaana'L-  A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  V.  12). 

Ja^are-Or'egimt  according  to  the  present 
lext  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Betnlehemite,  and 
the  fiither  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath.  In 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
difierencesj  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  The  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
eott  appears  a  just  one — that  in  the  latter  place 
it  has  oeen  interpolated  from  the  former,  and 
that  Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead 
of  Jaare. 

Jaaaa'Uy  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Ezr.  X.  37). 

Jaa'sielf  son  of  the  great  Abner  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

Jaaaani'ah.  L  One  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces  who  accompanied  Johanan  ben-Kareah 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (2  K. 
XXV.  23),  and  who  appears  afterwards  to  have 
assisted  in  recovering  IshmaeVs  prey  from  his 
clutches  (comp.  Jer.  xli.  11).  After  that  he 
prohablv  went  to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii. 
4,  5).  ~2.  Son  of  Shaphan  (Ez.  viii.  11 ).  It 
is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with  —  3.  Son  of 
Asur ;  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophecy  (Ez. 


xi.  1.)  —  4.  A  Rechabite,  son  of  Jeremiak 
(Jer.  XXXV.  3). 
Ja^'aser  or  Ja^'ser.    A  town  on  the  east  of 

Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1, 3; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel 
after  Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  32).  It  seems  to  have  given 
its  name  to  a  district  of  dependent  or  "daugh- 
ter" towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "  villacee;" 
1  Mace.  V.  8),  the  "  land  of  Jazer "  (Num. 
xxtii.  1).  Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  position  is  laid  dovrn  with  mi- 
nuteness in  the  Ononuutieon  as  ten  ^or  eight) 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (^jxiBan), 


and  fifteen  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of 
a  river  which  fiills  into  the  Jordan.  Sair,  or 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as 
nine  Roman  miles  west  of  Amman,  and  tJbout 
twelve  from  Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further 
investigation,  we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer. 

Jaasi'ahy  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  de- 
scendant, of  Merari  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
26,  27). 

Jaa'zielf  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
order  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  perform 
the  musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18). 

JsHoblL  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen. 
iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is  described 
as  the  fiither  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have 
cattle. 

Jablx>k9  a  stream  which  intersects  the 
mountain-ranee  of  Gilead  (oomp.  Josh.  xii.  2 
and  5),  and  fidls  into  the  Jordan  about  midway 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  anciently  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Dent  ii.  37,  iii.  16). 
When  the  Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Si- 
hon  from  their  ancient  territory,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  plain,  and  of  a  consider^ 
able  section  of  the  eastern  defiles  of  Gilead, 
around  the  sources  and  upper  branches  of  the 
Jabbok.  It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jab- 
bok  the  interview  took  place  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  22);  and  this  river  after- 
wards became,  towards  its  western  part»  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and 
Og  (Josn.  xii.  2,  5).  Its  modem  name  is  Wa- 
dji  Zarka, 

Jal)e8h.  1.  Father  of  Shallum,  the  15th 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xr.  10,  13,  U).  — 2.  The 
short  form  of  the  name  Jabesh-Gilbad  (1  Chr. 
X.  12  only]. 

Jal}e8ll-Gil'ead9  or  Jabesh  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Gilead.  In  its  widest  sense,  Gilead  in- 
cluded the  half-tribe  of  Bianasseh  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xxi.  8-14.  Being 
attacked  subsequently  by  Nahash  the  Ammon- 
ite, it  gave  Saul  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  prowess  in  its  defence  (1  ^am.  xi.  1-15). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
0.  T.,  but  Eusebius  places  it  beyond  Jordan, 
six  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain-road  to 
Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  preserved 
in  the  Wad»  Yabes,  which,  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  tne  Jordan  below  Bethshiui  or  Sc^- 
thopolis.    According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  rum 
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ti-tkxTy  on  the  S.  side  of  the  wadj,  still  marks 
its  site. 

Ja^l30B^  apparently  a  place  at  which  the 
fiunilies  of  the  scribes  resided,  who  belonged  to 
the  families  of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). — 2. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of 
Jadah  (1  Chr.  It.  9, 10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
able detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  con- 
nected with  Bethlehem  [Ver.  4).  Jabez  was 
"more  honorable  than  his  brethren/'  though 
who  thcrjr  were  is  not  ascertainable. 

Ja'bin.  1.  King  of  Hazor,  who  oi^ganized 
a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes  against 
die  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-^).  He  assembled  an 
army,  which  the  Scripture  narrative  merely 
eompares  to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4). 
Joshua  surprised  this  vast  host  of  allied  forces 
by  the  waters  of  Merom  (ver.  7),  and  utterly 
ronfeed  them.  During  the  ensuing  wars,  Josh- 
ua again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his  city  (xi. 
1-14). — 2.  A  kine  of  Razor,  whose  general 
Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  amnr  is 
described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13),  and  who  sufiered 
precisely  the  same  fate.  Independent  consider- 
ations tend  to  prov(3  that  those  two  chiefs  were 
contemporaries ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  re- 
gard the  two  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Ha- 
zor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to  the  same 
monarch  and  the  same  event^ 

Jab'ineeL  1.  One  of  the  pointe  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not  qnite  at  the 
sea,  though  near  it  (Josh.  xv.  11 ).  There  is  no 
sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been  occupied 
by  Judah.  Josephus  attributes  it  to  the  Danites. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between 
tlkat  tribe  and  the  Philistines  for  the  possession 
of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is 
not  miransing  that  the  next  time  we  meet  with 
Jaboeel  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
(2  Chr.  zxvi.  6).  Uzziah  dispossessed  them  of 
it,  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  Here  it  is 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Jabnbh.  In  its  Greek 
earb,  LannA,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40), 
in  whose  time  it  was  again  a  strong  place.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbor  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set 
%x^  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
uloaa  places  of  Judiea.  The  modem  village  of 
Yebtta,  more  accurately  lima,  stands  about  two 
miles  firom  the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just 
south  of  the  Nahr  Itubin.  It  is  about  eleven 
mfles  south  of  Jaffa,  seven  from  Ramleh,  and 
four  finom  Akir  (Ekron).  It  probably  occupies 
itt  ancient  site. — 2.  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
therbonndaiy  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  only). 
Little  or  no  clew  can  be  got  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  lamnia 
and  lamnith,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  among 
the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab^nehy  2  chr.  xxvi.  6.     [Jabkbbl.! 

Ja'Ohail,  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Ja'ohin,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were 

1  What  these  "  independent  couBlderatlonii "  ara 
we  are  at  a  Iom  to  eonoelve.  The  mere  reading  of 
the  two  aeeoants,  Jonh.  xl.  and  Jadg.  iv..  It  snfllcient 
to  ihow  the  impossibility  of  their  relating  to  the 
•ame  event.  —  Ed. 
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set  up  "in  the  porch"  (1  K.  vii.  21)  or  before 
the  temple  (2  Cnr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon. 

Ja'onin.  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).  —  2.  Head 
of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid. Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17;  Neh.  xi.  10). 

Ja^ohiniteS,  the.  The  family  founded  by 
Jachiit,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jacinth,  a  precious  stone,  forming  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  leshem  (A.  V.  "ligure,"  Ex. 
xxviii.  19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red 
variety  of  zircon,  which  is  found  in  square 
prisms,  of  a  white,  gray,  red,  reddish-brown, 
yellow,  or  pale-green  color.  The  expression  in 
Rev.  ix.  17,  "of  jacinth," applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  kyacinthine,  i.e. 
dark-purple  color. 

Ja  OOD,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebe- 
kah.  He  was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was 
fifty-nine  and  Abraham  159  years  old,  probably 
at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  related  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He 
bought  the  birthright  firom  his  brother  Esau; 
and  afterwards,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  ac- 
quired the  blessing  intended  for  Esau,  b;^  prac- 
tising a  well-known  deceit  on  Isaac,  ititnerto 
the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac  in 
the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  seven- 
ty-eighth ^ear  was  sent  from  the  family  home, 
to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  amone 
his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he  passed 
through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After 
the  \ap6e  of  twenty-one  years,  he  returned  from 
Padun-aram  with  two  wives,  two  concubines, 
eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large  property. 
He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of  Laban, 
from  a  meetii^  with  Esau,  and  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Canaanites  provoked  bv  the  mur- 
der of  Shechem;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
emei]^encies  he  was  aided  and  stren^hened  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  and  in  sini  of  the 
grace  won  by  a  night  of  wnsstling  with  God  his 
name  was  changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deb- 
orah and  Rachel  died  before  he  reached  He- 
bron ;  and  it  was  at  Hebron,  in  the  122d  year 
of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau  buried  their  father 
Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  was 
sold  into  Egrpt  eleven  yean  before  the  death 
of  Isaac ;  ana  Jacob  had  probably  exceeded  his 
130th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being  encour- 
aged in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the  last 
time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  presented  to 
Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  at  Ra- 
meses  in  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own 
sons  one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  com- 
plete their  reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died 
in  his  147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
carried  with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  his  fathers,  and 
his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cavo  of  Machpelah.  —  The 
example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  minor  propnets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kin^om,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to 
their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favor 
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Bhown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2) 
strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  re- 
turned exiles  by  assuring  them  that  the  love 
which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob  was  not  with- 
held from  them.  Besides  the  frequent  mention 
of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Hom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  ad- 
duces the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that 
the  favor  of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of 
natural  descent.  In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21, 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying 
benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at  seth- 
el,  and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem,  are 
cited  in  St  John  i.  51,  and  iv.  5, 12.  And  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii.  12,  16),  men- 
tions the  famine  which  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the 
burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem.  Such  are 
the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Jaou1>a8, 1  Esd.  ix.  48.  [Akkub,  4.j  Ap. 

Ja'dflL  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel 
by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32). 

JadA'Uy  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jaddu^  son,  and  successor  in  the  highl- 
priesthood,  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan.  He  is  the 
Mst  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  O.  T., 
and  probably  altogether  the  latest  name  in  the 
canon  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  All  that  we  learn 
concerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest 
We  gather  also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was 
priest  in  &e  reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Da- 
rius, and  that  &  was  still  high-priest  9i&  the 
Persian  dvnasQr  was  overt£own,  i.e,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Jaddu'fty  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  tje, 
of  the  laymeo,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

Ja'don,  tiie  Meronothite,  who  assisted  to 
repair  the  widl  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  ^). 

Ja'ely  the  wifia  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In  the 
headlouff  rout  whidi  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaamtes  by  Burak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled 
unattended,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent  of  the  Kenite 
chiefkainess.  He  accepted  Jael's  invitation  to 
enter,  and  she  flung  a  mantle  over  him  as  he 
lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented 
sleep,  ana  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought  him 
buttermilk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying 
with  the  semblance  of  ofiicious  zeal  the  sacred 
bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last,  with  a 
feelineof  perfect  security,  the  weaiy  general  re- 
signed himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and 
fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fas- 
tened down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground,  and  with  one  terrible  blow  dashed  it 
through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the  earth. 
With  one  spasm  of  fhiitless  afi;ony,  "  at  her 
foet  he  bowed,  he  fell  dead  "  (Judg.  v.  27).  She 
then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak,  and 
led  him  into  her  tent  that  she  might  in  his  pres- 
ence claim  the  gloir  of  the  deed !  Bfany  nave 
supposed  that  by  this  act  nhe  fulfilled  the  saying 


of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera  into  ik- 
hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9 ;  Joseph.  AM,  x. 
5,  §  4) ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed  flut 
Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such 
an  inspiration.  If  therefore  we  eliminatti  thr 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbu 
that  Sisera  was  slain  dv  Jael  because  he  at- 
tempted to  ofier  her  violence,  the  murder  will 
appear  in  all  its  atrocity.^ 

Ja'gur,  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  far- 
thest to  tne  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21). 

Jahy  the  abbreviated  form  of  ''Jehovah," 
used  only  in  poetrjr.  It  oiocurs  frequently  in 
the  Hebrew ;  out  with  a  single  exception  (P«. 
Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "Lord"  in  ttie  A.  V. 
The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is  strongly 
marked  in  two  pasraees  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  zxn. 
4),  the  force  of^  which  is  greatly  weakened  br 
the  English  rendering  "the  Lord."  The  for- 
mer or  these  should  be  translated  "for  mr 
strength  and  sonff  is  Jah  Jshotah"  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  2) ;  and  Uie  latter,  "  trust  re  in  Jeho- 
vah forever,  for  in  Jar  Jbhotah  w  the  rock 
of  ages."  "Praise  ye  the  Loid,"  or  HaUdujsh, 
should  be  in  all  cases  "  Praise  ye  Jah."  In  Pn 
Ixxxix.  8  [9],  Jah  stands  in  a  parallelism  with 
"  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  "  in  a  pasaaee  which 
is  wrongly  translated  in  our  version.  It  shonki 
be  "  O  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  like  thee  u 
strong,  O  Jah  ! " 

Jaliath.  L  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). — S. 
Head  of  a  later  house  in  tne  fiuoilv  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  tlie  son  of  Ls- 
adan  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 11). — 3.  A  man  in  the 
^nealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Rea- 
lah  ben-Shobal. — 4.  A  Levito,  son  of  Shelo- 
moth  (1  Chr.  x«iv.  22). — 5.  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

Jalias,  a&o  Jaha'sa,  Jaha'sah,  asd 

Jah'^iah.  Under  these  four  forms  are  given 
in  the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the 
Hebrew  appesrs  as  Yahats  and  YahUak.  At 
Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Am- 
orites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the 
whole  pastoral  country  included  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  the  BeOsa  of  the  modem 
Arabs  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  SS;  Judg.  zi. 
20).  It  was  in  the  allotment  of  Renben  (Josh. 
xiii.  18).  Like  many  others  relating  to  th* 
places  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  qoestioo  otuc 
await  further  research. 
Jaliasai  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahas.] 
Jaliasail,  Josh.  xxi.  36;  Jer.  xlviii.  21. 
[Jahaz.] 

Jahasi'ah,  son  of  Tikvih,  i^paraidy  a 
priest  (Ezr.  x.  15). 

1  It  matt,  however,  be  borne  in  ndad  Uwt  thr 
propheteis  Deborah  (Jadf .  v.  24)  pronouMed  Jael 
*<  blessed  above  women  "  lor  this  very  act. 

Jabin  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  of  that  raee  whieh  Isra- 
el was  oommanded  to  extermiiiate.  Had  lie  escaped. 
he  might  have  renewed  his  oppretsion.  It  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  Hebrew  natioa :  aad 
however  Jael*B  aet  nuty  appear,  viewed  with  ttf 
eyes  of  to-day,  we  most  remember,  that  in  that  scv, 
and  vnder  those  etroamstanoes,  it  would  appear  wiy 
diffifirently . — Ed. 
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Jalta^sieL  !•  One  of  the  lieroes  of  Benja- 
min  who  joined  l>tmd  at  Ziklas;  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 
— 2-  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xvi  6).  —  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third  son  of 
Hebron  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxir.  23). — 4.  Son 
of  Zechanah,  a  Levite  of  the  Bene-Asaph  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoehaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  6. 
The  "  son  of  Jahazid "  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  5). 

Jahda%  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
ftbruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the 
fiither  of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jah'diel,  a  chieftain  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  r.  24). 

Jah'do,  a  Gadite  (1  Chr.  t.  14),  son  of  Bnz 
and  flEUber  of  Jeshishai. 

Jalileely  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeb- 
ulon  (Gen.  xM.  14 ;  Num.  xxtI.  26),  founder 
of  the  fiunilT  of  the  Jahlbblitbs. 

JTalileelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebolon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Nnm.  xxtL 
26h 

J  abma'i,  a  man  of  Issachar,  otae  of  the 
heads  of  the  house  of  Tolah  (I  Chr.  yiL  2). 

Jah'sall.  1  Chr.  Yt.  78.    ] Jahaz.] 

Jah'seely  the  first  of  the  four  sons  of  Ni4>h- 
tali  (Gen.  xM.  24),  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Jahzbbutbs  (Num.  xxtI.  48). 

JTah'ieelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  Naph- 
talites,  descended  ftom  Jahaeel  f  Num.  xxTi.  48). 

Jahse'rah,  a  priest  of  the  honse  of  Immer 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

JTah'sielt  the  same  as  Jahcsbl  (1  Chr.  vii. 
IS). 

Ja'ir.  L  A  man  who  on  his  fiither's  side 
was  descmided  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's 
from  lianasseh.  During  the  conquest,  be  per- 
formed one  of  the  chief  fi»ts  recorded.  He  took 
the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Aboob  (Dent  iii.  14), 
and  in  additiott  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad 
Tillages  in  Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Haytoth-Jaib  (Nnm.  xxxii.  41 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  23).  —  2.  "  Jaib  thb  Gilbaditb,"  who 
judged  Israel  for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg. 
X.  3>5).  He  had  thirty  sons  who  rode  thirty 
asses,  and  possessed  thrty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  namesake, 
were  called  HaTvoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  origi- 
nal twenty-three  formed  part  of  theM.— 3.  A 
Benjamito,  son  of  Kish  and  ftuher  of  M ordecai 
(Esth.  ii.  5). — 4.  The  father  of  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 

Ja'iritey  the.    Iba  the  Jairite  was  a  pne 


pnest 
(A.  V.  "duef  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26). 

Jtd'rua,  L  A  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  proba* 
lAj  in  some  town  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (BCattix.  18;  Aiarky.22;  Luke 
▼iii  41 ). — 2«  Esth.  xi.  2.    [Jaib,  3.] 

Jaluu,  son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i. 
42).    The  same  as  Jaakan.    And  see  Akan. 

Jalwh.  The  A.  y.  of  ProT.  xxx.  1  has 
represented  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  fa- 
^er  of  Agnr,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in 
Pror.  XXX.,  and  such  is  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion. But  beyond  this  we  have  no  clew  to  the 
existence  of  either  A^r  or  Jakeh.  Of  course 
if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that  Jakcdi  was 
a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  significance ; 
hat  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  support 


If  Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  person,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  we  know  nothing  more 
about  him ;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sym- 
bolical meanines  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  clause  in  wnich  it  occurs,  and  which  change 
with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the  critic's 
point  of  view.  Hitzig  makes  Agur  and  Lemuel 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Blassa,  the 
latter  being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi. 
1 ).  The  Heb.  maaad, "  prophecy  "  or  «  burden," 
is  considered  as  a  proper  name,  and  identical 
with  the  region  named  Mabba  in  Arabia. 

Jaldm.  L  Head  of  the  12th  course  of 
priests  in  the  rei^  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  (l 
Chr.  viii.  19). 

Jalon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esra  (1  Chr.  iv. 
17). 

Jaml>re8.    [See  jAmrsB  and  Jambbbb.J 

Jamlbili.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
IfaccabsBus  {b.o.  161),  "the  children  of  Jam- 
bri"  are  saia  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack 
on  a  detachment  of  the  MaccaibaMm  rorces  (1 
Maoc  ix.  36-41).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
ori^nal  text  was  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites." 
Ap. 

Jamee.  1.  Jambb  thb  Sob  or  Zbbbobb. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
life  and  death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  Of 
his  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear 
of  him  A.D.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our 
Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  ftt>m  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  sufibred  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  —  I.  His  hittory,  — 
Li  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  Zebe- 
dee,  a  fisherman  (Biark  L  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
John,  and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaged  in 
his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  ana  near 
him  was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  in 
partnership.  Finding  themselves  unsucoessftil, 
the  occupants  of  both  boats  came  ashore,  and 
began  to  wash  their  nets.  At  this  time  ih» 
new  Teacher  appeared  upon  the  beach.  At  His 
call  they  left  aU,  and  became,  once  and  forever. 
His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch  men.  For  a 
foil  year  we  lose  sight  of  St  James.  He  is  then, 
in  the  spring  of  28,  odled  to  the  apostleship 
with  his  eleven  brethren  (Katt  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii. 
14 ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  ^ven  us  by  St  Mark,  and  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon 
Peter :  in  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  with  one  exception  (Luke  ix.  28),  the  name 
of  James  is  put  before  that  of  John,  and  that 
John  is  twice  described  as  "the  brother  of 
James"  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt  xvii.  1).  This 
would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time  James, 
either  fr^m  age  or  cnaracter,  took  a  higher  po- 
sition than  his  brother.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebcdee.  The  **  Sons 
of  Thunder "  had  a  burning  and  impetuous 
spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchast- 
ened  form  (Luke  ix.  54 ;  Mark  x.  37).  The 
first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  character 
nianifests  itself  in  St  James  and  his  brother  is 
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at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  joarney 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria,  and  "  sent  messengers  before 
his  face ''  into  a  certain  village,  "  to  make  ready 
for  him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.e.  in  all  probability 
to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  Tne  Saman- 
tans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them, 
refused  to  receive  him ;  and  in  their  exaspera- 
tion James  and  John  entreated  their  Master  to 
follow  the  example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire 
to  consume  them.  At  the  end  of  the  same  jour- 
ney a  similar  spirit  appears  again  (Mark  x.  35). 
From  the  time  of  tne  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St  James,  except  that  after 
the  Ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44,  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  ot  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all 
the  dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Archelaus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lvsa- 
nias.  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead 
such  a  monarch  "to  lay  hands"  (Acts  xii.  1) 
"on  certain  of  the  church;"  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had  brought 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seized 
them  both.  — 11.  Chronological  recapitulation,  — 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  James 
was  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the 
spring  of  28,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  that  time  probably  received, 
with  his  brother,  the  title  of  Boanerges.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter. 
In  the  springy  of  the  year  29,  he  witnessed  the 
Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year  30, 
he  ui^ged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  frc<n  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About 
three  months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before 
the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther made  their  ambitious  request  throush  their 
mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  the  Cru- 
cifixion, he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  On  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  he  is 
mentioned  as  persevering  with  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  in  prater.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  pat  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out 
of  the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his 
call  and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him. — 2.  James  the  Son  of  Alph^us. 
Matt.  x.  iii;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts 
i.  13.  — 3.  James  the  Bbotheb  of  the  Lord. 
Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. -^4. 
Jambs  the  Son  of  Mart.  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little.  Mark 
XV.  40.  —  6.  James  the  Brotheb  of  Judb. 
Jude  1.  —  6.  James  the  Bbotheb  (?)  of 
Judb.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13. — 7.  James. 
Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  7; 
Gal.  ii.  9,  12.  —  8.  James  the  Sebtant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lobd  Jesus  Christ  (Jas. 
i.  1).  St  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3  and  7 
(see  Gal.  ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19).  If 
we  may  translate  'lovtVic  'la«c6/?ov,  Judas  the 
brotfier,  rather  than  the  ton  of  James,  we  mnv 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  We 
may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because  we  know 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a  brother 
aimed  Jude.    We  may  identify  4.  with  3.,  be- 


cause we  know  James  the  son  of  Blanr  haa 
brother  named  Joses,  and  so  also  had  Jame% 
the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  there  remain  two 
only,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  (2.),  and  Jamei 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (3.^.  Can  we,  or  can 
we  not,  identify  them  ?  This  requires  a  longet 
consideration.  By  comparing  Matt,  zxrii.  56 
and  Mark  xv.  40  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a  sister  named  like 
herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
who  had  two  sons,  James  the  Little  and  Joses. 
By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii.  55  and  Maik  vi  3, 
we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses,  with  two 
other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and  at 
least  three  sisters,  were  living  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to  Luke  vi. 
16  and  Acts  i.  13,  we  find  that  there  were  two 
brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.  It  would  certainly  be  natural  to 
think  that  we  had  here  but  one  fiunily  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  childrea 
of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
Vii^n  Maiy.  There  are  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.  For,  1 .  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins ;  2.  they 
are  found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  Vir- 
gin  Maiy,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were 
their  aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still 
alive ;  3.  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described 
as  the  son,  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphs&as ;  4. 
the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  appear  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Apostolic  band  oy  their  declared 
unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John  vii.  S-5),  and 
bv  being  formally  distinguished  from  the  disd- 
pies  by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48 ;  Mark 
iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14) ;  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord's  brethren 
in  the  list  of  the  Apostles ;  6.  Mary  is  desig- 
nated as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  where- 
as she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  James 
and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  Apostles, 
and  Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  46). 
The  following  answers  may  be  eiven  :  —  Oih 
jecUon  1 .  —  "  They  are  called  brmaren."  Now 
It  is  clearly  not  neoetsary  to  understand  aSeX^ 
as  "  brothers  "  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brother- 
hood. It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative. 
But  perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  translation  appears  to  produce 
very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  introduces 
two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearinj^  the  same 
names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon ;  and, 
secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  be- 
tween three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set  of 
James,  Joses,  Jnde,  and  Simon.  There  are 
three  such  hjrpotheses :  —  (a.)  The  Eastern  hy- 
pothesis, that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph 
Djr  a  former  wife.  (6.)  The  Helvidian  hypoth- 
esis, that  James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  ana  the 
three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mair. 
(c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis,  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised 
up  seed  to  his  dead  brother.  Objedum  8. — 
"  The  four  brothers  and  their  sistere  are  alwai^? 
found  living  and  moving  about  with  the  Viigin 
Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas,  the 
Vimn  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
womd  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  soma 
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time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  baye  we 
an  J  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  bave  been  alive 
dnrinff  onr  Lord's  ministry.  What  difficnlty  is 
there  in  sapp<Ming  that  the  two  widowed  sisters 
aboald  have  lived  together,  the  more  so  as  one 
of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken 
from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties  1  Objection 
3.  —  "James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  AJphsBus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphieus 
and  Olopos  are  the  same  name.  Objection  4.  — 
Dean  Aiford  considers  John  vii.  5,  compared 
with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"  the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Amhseus,  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  or  the  Lord, 
the  difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  to  be  over- 
come. It  is  not  at  all  neccssaiy  to  suppose 
that  St  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  breth- 
ren. If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  dis- 
believed, it  would  be  (mite  sufficient  ground  for 
the  statement  of  the  Evan^list.  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  breth- 
ren was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude 
could  have  had  no  share  in  it  Objection  5.  — 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for 
an  aignment,  that  we  may  pass  this  by.  Objec- 
tion 6. — There  is  no  improbability  in  this  ob- 
jection, if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely,  an 
elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James.  Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son 
of  Alphsns  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  we 
shoaM  have  but  little  to  write  of  him.  Of  his 
&ther,  Alphtxua  or  Clopas,  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  marrica  Mary,  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and 
three  or  more  daughters.  *  It  is  probable  that 
these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called, 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord,  were  older 
thaaHimsdf.  Of  James  individually,  we  know 
nothing  till  the  spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we 
find  hun,  together  with  his  younger  brother 
Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  is  not  likely 
(thoog^  far  from  impossible)  that  James  and 
Jude  took  part  with  tlieir  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  Vii^^n  Bfary,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold 
on  "  Jbsus  ra  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(Mark  iii.  21) ;  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters, 
without  these  two,  that  St  John  says,  "  Neither 
did  His  brethren  believe  on  Him  "  (John  vii.  5), 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  29.  We  hear  no  more 
of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Res- 
urrection. At  some  time  in  the  forty  days 
that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  raul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  We  cannot 
Ax  the  date  of  this  i4>peanuice.  It  was  proba- 
bly only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension. 
Aeain  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  i4)pears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  thfloi  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  oonverrion  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected 
what  they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas, 
at  this  time  of  for  higher  reputation  than  him- 
stif,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him 


to  Peter  and  James  (Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18, 19), 
and  by  their  authority  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  as9o« 
ciate  freely  with  them  during  the  fifteen  days 
of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  James  on  a  level  with 
Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on  the  admission 
of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem;  and  from  henceforth  we  always  find 
him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department  superior, 
to  the  very  chiefost  Apostles,  Peter,  John,  and 
Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside 
over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  important 
centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bish- 
op. This  preeminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after-history  of  the  AposUes,  whether  wo 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Eccle- 
siastical writers  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13, 19,  xxi. 
18 ;  Gal.  ii.  9).  The  account  of  his  martyrdom 
is  ^ven  by  Hegesippus.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition thus  recorded,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
the  Temple  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  he 
was  then  stoned  and  his  brains  dashed  out  by  a 
fuller's  club. 

James,  the  General  EpistLe  of. —I.  It» 

Genuineness  and  Canonicity.  — In  the  third  book 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places 
the  Epistle  of  St  James,  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  of  St  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St 
Jude,  among  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T. 
Elsewhere  he  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of 
"  spurious."  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  Hermas,  and  Irenseus,  and  is  quoted  by 
almost  b)l  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century ;  e.^. 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Chrysostom.  In  397  the  Council 
of  Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from 
that  time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of 
its  genuineness  on  the  score  of  external  test! 
mony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  question  of  its  aathcnticitv  was  again  raised, 
and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evi< 
dence ;  the  cnief  objection  being  a  supposed  op- 

Sosition  between  St  Paul  and  St  James,  on  the 
octrine  of  Justification.  —  II.  Its  Author.  ^^ 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  general  opinion ;  or  an  unknown 
James.  Internal  eviaence  points  unmistaka* 
bly  to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we 
have  already  identified  James  the  Just  with  the 
son  of  AlphsBus.  It  was  written  from  Jerusa- 
lem, whicn  St  James  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  haN 
been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early  as  45. 
Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14-26, 
and  those  who  see  a  refisrence  to  the  immedi- 
ate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 ,  and  an  al- 
lusion to  the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  argue  in 
favor  of  the  later  date.  '  The  earlier  date  i« 
advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Epis- 
tie  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some 
allusion  to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because 
the  Gentile  Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
recofi^nized.  —  HI.  Tfs  Object.  —  The  main  oh- 
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ject  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but 
to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  two  ways  of 
explaining  this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle. 
Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  St. 
James  a  man  who  had  not  realized  the  essential 
principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  but 
was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  But  there  is  another  and  much 
more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
St  James  was  writine  for  a  special  class  of 
persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the 
Jewish  Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or 
abroad.    The  two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are 

—  1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  whicn  as  Jews 
they  were  most  liable;  2.  to  console  and  ex- 
hort them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as 
Christians  they  were  most  exposed. — IV. 
There  are  two  points  in  the  EptsUe  which  de- 
mand a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice. 
These  are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which  nas  been  repre- 
sented as  a  formal  opposition  to  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v. 

14,  15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  (a.)  If  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles,  we 
see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St  Paul  was  opposing 
the  Judaizing  fMirty,  which  claimed  to  earn 
acceptance  b^  good  works,  whether  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by 
themselves.  In  opposition  to  these,  St  Paul 
lays  down  the  great  truth  that  acceptance  can- 
not be  earned  by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift 
of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  by 
each  individual,  and  made  his  own  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  faith.  —  St.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet, 
that  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ; 
that  godliness  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the 
belief  was  correct.     (6.)  With  respect  to  v.  14, 

15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ceremony  of 
Extreme  Unction  and  the  ceremony  described 
by  St  James  differ  both  in  their  subject  and  in 
their  object 

Ja'min.  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlri.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jaminitcs  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

—  2.  A  man  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Ram  the 
Jerahmeelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). — 3.  One  of  the 
Lcvites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ndiemiah  read 
and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
viii.  7). 

Ja^minites,  the»  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
MiN  the  son  of  oimeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jamlechy  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Jam'nia,  l  Mace.  iv.  15,  V.  58,  x.  69,  xv. 
40.    [Jabneel.]     Ap. 

Jam^nites.  the,  2  Mace.  xii.  8,  9,  40. 
[Jadneel.]    Ap. 

Jan^na,  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Mel- 
chi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 

Jaa'nes  and  jraml>re8,  the  names  of  two 
Kpryptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  St 
Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  wnters  mentions  them 
by  name,  and  says  no  more  than  that  they 
"withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).    It 


appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  fiiat 
these  names  were  held  to  be  thoae  of  the  ma> 
gicians  who  opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken 
of  in  Exodus.  We  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover an  Egyptian  name  resembling  Jambres 
or  Mambr^,'  which  is  another  form.  Jannes 
appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Elgyptian 
name  Aak,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  The 
signification  of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate 
word  Aant  means  a  valley  or  plain.  Whether 
Jannes  and  Jambres  were  mentioned  in  some 
long-lost  book  relating  to  the  eariy  histoiy  of 
the  Israelites,  or  whether  there  were  a  rentable 
oral  tradition  respecting  them,  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

Jano'ali,  a  place  apparenthr  in  the  norUi 
of  Galilee,  or  the  "land  of  Napntali"— one  of 
those  taken  by  Tiehith-Pileser  in  his  first  in- 
cursion into  PalesUne  (2  K.  xr.  29).  No  trace 
of  it  appears  elsewhere. 

Janoliall.  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Eusebins  gives  it 
as  twelve  miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  lees 
than  that  distance  from  iVoMMS,  and  about  S.E. 
in  direction,  two  miles  fh>m  Akrobek,  is  the 
village  of  Yamin,  doubtless  identical  with  the 
ancient  Janohah. 

Ja^'noniy  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  monntaio 
district,  apparently  not  ftr  from  Hebron  (Josh. 
XV.  53). 

Ja'phethf  one  of  the  three  sons  of  NoaL 
From  the  oraer  in  which  their  names  invaria- 
bly occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10),  we  should  natural- 
ly infer  that  Japheth  was  the  youngest;  but  we 
learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held  that  position. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  from  x.  21  that 
Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  the  word  "elder" 
in  that  passage  is  better  connected  with  "  broth- 
er." We  infer  therefore  that  Japheth  was  the 
second  son  of  Noah.  The  descendants  of  Ja- 
pheth occupied  die  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen. 
X.  5),  I.e.  tne  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  they 
spread  northwards  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia. 

Japhi'a.  The  boundiury  of  Zebnlun  as- 
cended from  Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence 
passed  to  Gath-hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Ydfa, 
2  miles  S.  of  Nazareth,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia. 

Japhi^a.  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X.  3).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Darid 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 
Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Japhlet,  a  descendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

Japhleti.  The  boundary  of  the  "Japh- 
letite''^  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary-line  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xri.  3).  Poe- 
siblv  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on 
these  hills 

Ja'phO  (Josh.  xix.  46).  The  Heb.  form  of 
the  better  known  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Exr. 
iii.  7 ;  Jon.  i.  3).    In  its  modem  garb  it  is  Ydfii. 

Ja'rah,  a  descendant  of  Saul ;  son  of  Miodi, 
and  great-grandson  of  Mephiboaheth  (I  Chr. 
ix.  42,  oomp.  40). 

Ja^reb  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  prop- 
er name  of  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  m 
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appodtioB,  or  as  a  yerb  fiom  a  root,  riib,  "  to 
contend,  plead/'  All  these  senses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  V.  and  the  mai^nal  readings 
(Hos.  T.  13,  X.  6),  and  the  least  preferable  has 
been  inserted  in  the  text.  Kimchi  explained 
Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or 
as  another  name  of  the  country  itself.  The 
clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by 
to  refer  to  Jndah,  in  order  to  make  the 
ieltnn  complete;  and  with  this  in  view 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser  (2  K.  xti.  8)  to  aid  him  against  uie  com- 
bined forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do 
not  both  refer  to  Ephraim ;  and  the  allusion 
would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome,  to  Ful, 
who  was  subsidizea  by  Menahem  (2  K.  xt. 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included. 
If  it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a 
noun  formed  from  the  above-mentioned  root, 
and  is  i4>plied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or  to  its 
king,  not  m  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  the  Taigum,  but  as  indicating  their  de- 
termined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally 
aggressive  character.  That  it  is  rather  to  w 
applied  to  the  country  than  to  the  kin^  may  be 
inrerred  Irom  its  standing  in  parallelism  with 
Asshor. 

Ja'red,  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
the  fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and 
father  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20; 
Luke  iii.  37).  In  the  lists  of  Chronicles  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Jbhed. 

Jareai'alli  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Jeboram  (iChr.  viii.  27). 

Jarliay  the  Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan, 
about  the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave 
his  dsnghter  and  heir  in  marriage  (I  Chr.  ii. 
31).  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  in- 
<{airy  what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In 
ver.  31  we  read  "the  children  of  Sheshan, 
Ahlai,"  and  in  ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons, 
bat  dauKhtcrs."  Hence  some  have  imagined 
that  Jania  on  his  marriaee  with  Sheshan's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  given  him  bv 
Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption  into  Israel. 
But  the  view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts  is  un- 
doubtedly the  right  OM,  viz.  that  Ahlai  is  the 
name  of  Shralum's  daughter. 

Ja'rib.  L  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  24  only,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvL,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxvi).  — 2.  One  of  the  "  chief  men  "  who  ac- 
companied Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). — 3.  A  priest  of 
the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18).  —  4. 
{ 1  Maoc.  xiv.  29. )  A  contraction  or  corruption 
of  the  name  Joarib  (il.  I ). 

Jar^imoth,  i  Esd.  ix.  28.    [Jbbbmoth.] 

Ap. 

Jar^math.  L  A  town  in  the  Shefeloh  or 
low  conntnr  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullum, 
Socoh,  and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king, 
PiBAM,  was  one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to 
oanish  Gibeon  for  having  made  alliance  with 
urael  (Josh.  x.  3,  5),  and  who  were  routed  at 
Bethhoron  and  put  to  death  by  Joshua  at  Mak- 
kedah  (23).  A  site  named  Yarmuk,  which  may 
rapresent  Jarmutfa,with  a  contiguous  eminence 


called  TeU-Ermudf  was  visited  by  Robinson.  It 
is  about  1  i  mile  from  Beit-neii/,  which  again  is 
some  8  miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Jerusalem. — 2.  A  city  of  Issachar, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Le- 
vi tes  (Josh.  xxi.  29). 

Jaro'^ali,  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  V.  14). 

Ja'sael)  l  Esd.  ix.  30.    [Sheal.]    Ap. 

Ja^shen.  BeneJashen — "  sons  of  Jasnen  ** 
—  are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32.  Kennicott 
has  shown  good  cause  for  believing  that  the 
eenuine  text  was, "  of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  ben-Shamha. 

Js^Sher.  Book  Ofj  or,  as  the  inargin  of  the 
A.  v.  gives  It,  "  the  book  of  the  upright,"  a  rec- 
ord alluded  to  in  two  passages  only  of  the  O.  T. 
(Josh.  X.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and  consequently 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  Targum  in- 
terprets it  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is 
followed  by  Rashi.  The  same  Rabbi,  in  his 
commentary  on  Samuel,  refers  to  (jksnesis  "the 
book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob," to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  R.  Eliezer  thought  that  bv  the  book 
of  Jasher  was  signified  the  book  of^  Deuteron- 
omy fVom  the  expressions  in  Deut.  vi.  18, 
xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In  the 
opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book 
of  Judges  was  fdluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher. 
Jerome,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  Qaatiionei 
HebraiccB,  understood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the 
books  of  Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  the  history  of  the  just  prophets,  Sam 
ud,  Gad,  Nathan.  That  the  book  of  Jashev* 
was  one  of  the  writings  which  perished  in  the 
captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom, 
though  he  gives  the  tracfitional  explanation 
above  mentioned.  Sanctius  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  b^  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  sung  on  various  occasions. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonablv  be 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which 
exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm. 
Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was  an  anthology 
of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  "  th^ 
book  of  the  just  or  upright, '  from  beine  written 
in  praise  of  upright  men.  Abicht,  taicing  the 
lament  of  David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole, 
maintained  that  the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral  ode  composed 
upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  nailing  his 
achievements.  Dr.  Donaldson,  more  recently 
attempts  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  fVom 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theoir, 
he  traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the 
O.  T.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fraa^ 
menta  Archdypa  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Mch- 
aorethico  Veteris  Testainenii  textupeunm  tesadlata, 
Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a  scheme  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  ancient  record,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents. 
He  supposes  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  have 
been  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  per- 
haps by  €rad  the  seer.  But  his  scheme  is  purely 
conjectural,  and  is  recommended  by  no  internal 
probability.  —  There  are  also  extant,  under  the 
title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical 
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works,  one  a  moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394 
by  R.  Shabbatai  Cannuz  Lerita ;  the  other,  bj 
K.  Tham,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in 
eighteen  chapters,  and  was  printed  in  Italy  in 
1M4,  and  at  Cracow  in  1586.  An  anonymous 
work,  printed  at  Venice  and  Prague  in  1625, 
and  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains  the 
historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A 
clumsy  foreery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1 751  under  the  title  of  "  the  Book  of  .lasher," 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

Jashol^eam.  Possibly  one  and  the  same 
follower  of  David,  bearing  this  name,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Hachmonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Kor- 
hite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son  of  Zabdicl  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  2|.  He  came  to  David  at  Ziklag.  His 
distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew  300  (or 
800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He  is 
named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11). 

Ja^ShUD.  1.  The  third  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num. 
xxvi.  24 ;  I  Chr.  vii.  I). — 2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bani,  a  lavman  in  tne  time  of  Ezra  who  had 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Ja8hul>i-lell6in,  a  person  or  a  place 
named  anions  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the 
son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  It  is  probably  a  place,  and  wc 
should  infer  that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shefelah. 

Jash'^ubiteSy  the.  The  family  founded  by 
Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Jft'fliely  the  last  named  on  the  list  of  David's 
heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47. 

Ja'son.  L  Jasoit  thb  son  of  Eleazer 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas 
Maccabseus  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17).  —  2.  Jason 
THE  FATHER  OF  Antipater,  who  was  an  envoy 
to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii.  16, 
xiv.  22),  is  probably  tne  same  person  as  No.  1. 
—  3.  Jason  of  Ctrenb,  a  Jewish  historian 
who  wrote  "  in  five  books  "  a  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief 
materials  for  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 
[2  Maccabees.]  His  name  and  the  place  of 
his  residence  seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Hellen- 
istic Jew,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23.— 
4.  Jason  the  Hioh-Priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  firom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-26). 
He  labored  in  every  wav  to  introduce  Greek 
customs  among  the  people,  and  that  with  great 
success  (2Macc.  iv.).  After  three  years  (cir. 
B.C.  172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the 
king's  favor  by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus,  and 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.)  he  made  a  violent  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  power  (2  Maoc.  v.  5-7), 
but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fie<d  to  the  Ammon- 
ites. Afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Egypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta  (2  Mace.  v.  9), 


and  there  "  perished  in  a  strange  land  "  (2  Maoc 
l.c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii.  30  ff. ;  1  Mace.  i.  12  ff.).  [Ap.] 
—  6.  Jason  the  Thessalonian,  who  enter- 
tained Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  conseaoence 
attacked  by  the  Jewish  mob  (Acts.  zvii.  5,  6. 
7,9).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or  follow-tribcsi- 
men.  Lightfoot  conjectured  that  Jason  and 
Sccundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  were  the  same. 

Jasper*  a  precious  stone  frequently  notioed 
in  Scripture,  it  was  the  hist  of  the  twelve  insert- 
ed in  tne  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  used 
in  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  19).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  a6 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi. 
1 1 ),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and  "  like 
crystal : "  we  may  also  inter  from  Rev.  iv.  3, 
that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent 
light  The  stone  which  we  name  "jasper" 
does  not  accord  with  this  description.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diamona  would  more 
adequately  answer  to  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Revelation. 

Ja8al>U8. 1  Esd.  iz.  90.    [Jashub,  2. J  Ap. 

Js^tal,  1  Esd.  V.  28.     [Ater,  1.]     Ap. 

Jatll'niely  s  Korhite  Levite,  the  fourth  of 
the  family  of  Meshelemiah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jaf  tir,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  con- 
taining Socho,  Eshtemoa^  &c.  (See  also  Josh, 
xxi.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27 ;  I  Chr.  vi.  57.)  Br 
Robinson  it  is  identified  with  *Atiir,  6  mUes  N. 
of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S.  of  He&ron. 

JsVan.  1.  AsonofJapheth,  and  ^he  father 
of  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  axid  Dodanim 
(Gen.  X.  2,  4).  The  name  appears  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
1 9,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and 
Lud,  and  more  particularly  with  Tubal  and 
the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where  it 
is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshcch,  as  earning 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tynans, 
who  imported  from  these  countries  sUves  and 
brazen  vessels;  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  SO,  xi.  2,  in 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  lastly 
in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Gneco-Sy- 
rian  empire.  From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous passa^s  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan 
was  resaraed  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
race.  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into 
Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians 
were  naturally  better  known  than  anv  other  of 
the  Hellenic  races,  oa  account  of  thefr  oommer- 
cial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of  their 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  — 
2.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia 
( Yemen),  whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez. 
xxvii.  19). 

Jsyelm.   JAbms.] 

Ja'zar,  l  Mace.  v.  8.    [Jaazsr.1    Ap. 

Js^zer  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josn.  xxi.  39; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  I  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31;  Is. 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlvlii.  32).     [Jaa2BS.] 

Js'bus,  a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the 
flocks,  the  sheep  and  goats  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Je^arim,  Mount,  a  place  named  in  mo- 
fying  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10).    The  boundary  ran  firom  Mount  Stnr 
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lo  "  the  shoulder  of  Moant  Jearim,  which  is 
Cesalon  "  —  that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark 
on  the  moaotain.  Xes/a  stands,  7  miles  due 
west  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  high  point  on  the  north 
alope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  Wady  Ghurdb 
ana  W.  Ismail.  This  ridge  is  probably  Mount 
Jearim. 

Jeoteral,  a  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Ze- 
rmhil  Chr.  yi.  21). 

Jebereohi^ah,  father  of  a  certain  Zecha> 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LiXX.  and  Vulsate  have  Bereckiak,  it  is  proba- 
bly only  an  accidental  corruption. 

JelJOS.  one  of  the  names  ^  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  Jebnsites,  also  called  Jbbusi. 
It  occnn  only  twice  ( Judg.  xix.  10,  1 1 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  4, 5) .  Jebus  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  a 
place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor ; 
an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  and  Stanley 
is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus  must  have  been  the 
sonth-westem  hill. 

Jeb'usL  the  name  employed  for  the  city  of 
Jebus  (Josn.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  28). 

Jeb^uaite.  Jeb'u8ites»  the.  i.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  in  Genesis  x., "  the  Jebusite  "  is 
the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in  the  list 
is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  x.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  14).  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the 
Promised  Land  is  so  often  designated,  the  Jeb- 
nsites are  uniformly  placed  last.  2.  Our  first 
xlimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in  the  invalua- 
ble report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29).  When 
Jabin  organized  his  rising  against  Joshua,  1^ 
sent  amoi^t  others  "  to  tne  Amorite,  the  Hit- 
tite,  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the 
moantain"  (Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe 
they  were,  and  a  mountain-tribe  thejr  remained. 
"  Jebos,  which  is  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in 
the  slai^ter  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26 ; 
comp.  xii.  10),  was  sacked  and  burned  bv  the 
men  of  Jodah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and  its  citadel 
finally  scaled  and  occopied  by  David  (2  Sam. 
▼.  6).  After  this  they  emerge  from  the  dark- 
nen  bat  once,  in  the  penon  of  Arannah  the 
Jebusite,  "Araunah  the  king,"  who  appears 
before  ns  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  wim  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  23). 

Jeomni^ahj  one  oC  seven,  including  Sala- 
thid  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  mto  the 
roral  line,  on  the  fieulure  of  it  in  the  person  of 
Jfhoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

JeoholTah,  wife  of  Amaziah  kingof  Judah, 
and  mother  of  Asariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor 
(2  K.  XV.  2). 

Jeohoni^as.  L  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  of  King  JacHOffiAH,  followed  by  our 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the 
Greek,  viz.  Esth.  xi.  4;  Bar.  i.  3,  9;  Matt.  i. 
II,  12.  —  2.  1  Esd.  Tiii.  22.    [Shbchamiah.] 

Jeoholi'all.  The  same  as  Jbooliah  (2 
Chr.  zxvi.  3). 

Jeooni^'aily  an  altered  form  of  the  name  of 
JsaoiACHiN  (1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
xxTiL  20,  xxvtii.  4,  xxix.  1 :  Esth.  ii.  6). 

Jeooni'as,  l  Esd.  i.  9.    [Conaxiah.]    Ap. 

>  Jebas  was  prolMbly  the  origlnul  name  of  the 
ilty,  for  wfaleh.  In  nearly  all  passaijet  prevtons  to  Its 
MptBia  by  David,  Jcmsaleni  was  sabttitated  la-  the 
teat  by  later  oopyisu.— Ed.  | 
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Jedai'ah.  1.  Head  of  the  second  conrre 
of  priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of 
David  ( 1  Chr.  xuv.  7 ).  Some  of  them  survived 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babvlonish 
captivity,  as  appears  fit>m  Ezr.  ii.  36 ;  Neh.  vii. 
39.  —  2.  A  pnest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the 
hi^-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10,  14). 

Jeaai^ah.  L  A  Simeonite,  forefather  of 
Ziza  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  —  2.  Son  of  Hammaph  ; 
a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  tibe 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jed'^du,  I  Esd.  V.  24.    [Jbdaiah,  1.1     Ap. 

Jede'U8»  1  Esd.  ix.  30.    [ Adaiah,  5.J    Ap. 

Jed'iael.  1.  A  chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is  usniUly 
assumed  that  Jcdiael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  I ). 
But  this  is  not  certain. — 2.  Second  son  of 
Meshelemiah,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  I,  2). — 
3.  Son  of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  ^1  Chr.  xi.  45).  — 4.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  taousands  of  Manasseh  who  joined  David 
on  his  march  to  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Jedldahf  <meen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of 
the  good  King  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  I). 

Jedidi'alif  the  name  bestowed,  through 
Nathan  the  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Bathsheba's  first  child  had 
died — "Jehovah  struck  it"  (ver.  15).  A  sec- 
ond son  was  bom,  David  called  his  name  Shel- 
omoh  ("  Peaceful  ") ;  and  Jehovah  loved  the 
child,  ije.  allowed  him  to  live.  And  David  sent 
by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through  him 
some  oracle  or  token  of  the  divine  favor  on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  ■  Jedid- 
Jah.  To  David  himself,  the  «  darling  "  of  his 
family  and  his  people,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
his  restoration  to  the  divine  favor  after  his  late 
fiUl  could  have  been  afforded  than  tliis  an- 
nouncement by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of 
his  child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with 
that  of  Jehovah, — JbdukTah,  "darling  of 
Jehovah." 

Jed^uthun,  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Me- 
rari,  who  was  associated  with  Heman  the 
Eohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, in  the  time  of  David,  according  to  what  is 
said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6.  He  is  nrobaUy  the  same 
as  Ethan,  and  therefore  a  Merarite  (comp.  1 
Chr.  XV.  17,  19,  with  1  Chr.  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv. 
I,  3,  6  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15).  His  office  was  gen- 
erally to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple 
service,  consisting  of  the  nM^  or  nablinm,  the 
kinnor,  or  harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with 
the  human  voice.  But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  two  colleagues  Heman  and  Asaph, 
was  "  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,"  while 
the  others  played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp. 
After  the  ark  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  Jedu 
thnn  and  Heman  were  left  with  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  pve  thanks  "  before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord  m  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon." 
Jednthun's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  S9th, 
62d,  and  77th  Psalms,  indicating  probably  that 
they  were  to  be  sung  by  his  choir. 
J&ellf  I  Esd.  V.  33.  [Jaalar.]  Ap. 
JeeloS,  1  Esd.  viii.  92.  [Jbhisl.]  Ap. 
Jee'seTy  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in 
Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by  the  naoM  of  a  descend- 
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ant  of  M anasseh.    In  parallel  lists,  the  name  is 
given  as  Abi-bzer. 

Jee^'zeritdBy  the^  the  fiunily  of  the  fore- 
going (Nam.  xxTi.  90). 

Je'gar-Sahadu'tha  ("heap  of  testi- 
mony ),  the  Aram»an  name  given  by  Laban 
th6  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated 
the  same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47), 
as  was  his  custom  on  several  other  occasions. 
Galeed,  a  "  witness  heap,"  which  is  given  as 
the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not  exactly  rep- 
resent Jcgar«ahadatha. 

JehSkL'eleel.  Four  men  of  the  Bcne^e- 
halleleel  arc  introduced  abruptly  into  the  gen- 
ealogies of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Jehal'elely  &  Meraritc  Levite,  father  of 
Azariah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

Jehdei'alx.  1.  The  representative  of  the 
Bene-Shubael,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  20). — 2.  A  Meronothite  who  had  charge 
of  the  she-asses  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30.  j 

Jehez^ekeL  a  priest  to  whom  was  given 
by  David  the  cnarge  of  Uie  twentieth  of  tho 
twenty-four  courses  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Jehi'fth  and  Obed-edom  were  "doorkeepers 
for  the  ark  "  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Jehi^eL  !•  One  of  the  Levites  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  (I  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  4).— 2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  put 
to  death  hj  his  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
8).  —  3.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  God 
at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8). — 4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of 
the  Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chr. 
xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix. 
8).  — 5.  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of  a  Haclimon- 
ite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32)  as  "with  the  king's  sons,"  whatever 
that  may  mean. — 6.  A  Invite  of  the  Bene- 
Httoian,  who  took  part  in  the  restorations  of 
King  Hesekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  —7,.  Anoth- 
er Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 
— 8.  Father  of  Obadiah,  of  the  BoneJoob 
(Ezr.  viii.  9).  —  9.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam, 
rather  of  Shechaniah  (Ezr.  x.  2). — 10.  A 
member  of  ^e  same  family,  who  tiad  himself 
to  part  with  his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). — 11.  A 
priest,  one  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to 
pat  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21). — 12* 
A  man  described  as  father  of  Gibeon ;  a  fore- 
fkther  of  King  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).— 13. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite ;  a 
member  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44 )> 

Jehi'eU,  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershon- 
ite Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadaw  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  21,  22). 

Jehizki'ahf  son  of  Shallum,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tnbe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp.  8,  13,  15). 

Jeho'adalu  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul 
(I  Chr.  viii.  36) ;  great-grandson  to  Meribaal, 
».e.  Mephtbosheth. 

Jehoad'dailf  queen  to  King  Joash,  and 
mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2  ;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  1). 

Jeho^'ahas.    1*  The  son  and  successor  of 


Jehu,  reined  1 7  years  b.c.  856-840  over  Isrud 
in  Samana.  His  inglorious  history  is  given  in 
2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22) 
he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hozacl  king  of 
Damascus.  Jeboahaz  maintained  the  idolatrr 
of  Jeroboam;  but  in  the  ci^tremity  of  his  hn 
miliation  he  besought  Jehovah ;  and  Jehovil 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer — probably  cither  Je- 
hoash  (ver.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  IL  (2  K. 
xiv.  24,  25).  —  2.  Jchoahaz,  otherwise  called 
Shallum  the  fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or 
third,  if  Zedekiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  be  sue* 
ceeded  as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  bj 
the  people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (comp.  2 
K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C.  610,  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaoh* 
Necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  periiaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Rib- 
lah.  There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from 
thence  he  was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died. 

—  3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17)  to 
Ahaziah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah. 

Jeho^ashy  the  uncontractedform  of  Joash. 

—  1.  The  ei|;hth  king  of  Judah  ;  son  of  Aha- 
ziAH  (2  K.  XI.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[JoAsn,  1.] — 2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel; 
son  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9, 
11, 13, 15,  16,  17).     [Joash,  2.1 

Jeholianail.  1.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  tJt. 
the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3;  comp.  xxt.  1).  He 
was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah. 
— 2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  15 ;  comp.  13 
and  19). — 3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  tlie 
"captains  of  hundreds"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  took  into  his  confidence  about  the  resto- 
ration of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  — 
4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a  lav  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  28).  —  6.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13);  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Amariah  (comp. 
2),  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver. 
12).  — 6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  thededica* 
tion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  xii.  42). 

Jehoi'aohixiy  son  of  Jdioiakim  and  Ne- 
hushta,  and  for  three  months  and  ten  days  king 
of  Judah.  Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  t 
time  when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  at  Carchemish.  Jemsa- 
lem  at  this  time  was  quite  defcnceless,  and  nn- 
able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  regular  armj 
which  Nebuchaonezzar  sent  to  besiege  It  in  tlie 
8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to 
have  joined  in  person  after  the  siege  was  com- 
menced  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  II).  In  a  very  short 
time,  apparently,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at 
discretion  ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and 
all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, to  Babylon  ( Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  There  he  remained  a  prisoner,  actual- 
Iv  in  prison,  and  wearing  prison  garments,  for 
thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  tne  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  Evil-Merodach,  succeeding  to  Um 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  ranch 
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kindnesg,  brought  liim  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  liim  above  the  other  sub- 
ject or  captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his 
own  table.  Whether  Jehoiacliin  outlived  the 
two  jears  of  Evil-Merodach's  reign  or  not  does 
not  appear,  nor  have  we  any  particuUrs  of  his 
liie  at  Babylon.  The  history  of  Susanna  and 
the  Elders  apparently  makes 'Jehoiachin  an  im- 
portant personage ;  lor,  according  to  the  author, 
the  hosband  ofSusanna  was  Joocim,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jehoia- 
chin. Afiicanus  expressly  calls  Susanna's  hus- 
band king,  and  says  that  the  kin^  of  Babylon 
had  made  him  his  royal  companion.  It  does 
not  appear  certainly  from  Scriptnre,  whether 
Jehoiadiin  was  married  or  had  any  children. 
That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is  called 
"  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle 
(caUed  "  his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who 
was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  cer- 
tain. 

Jehorada.  L  FatherofBsNAiAH,  David's 
well-known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i. 
and  ii.  passim  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we  learn  that  Benaiah's  father 
was  the  chief  priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubt- 
less identical  with — 2*  Leader  of  the  Aaron- 
ites,  ijs.  the  priests ;  who  joined  David  at  He- 
Hron  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  —3.  According  to  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah.  But  in  all  proba- 
Mlity  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is  meant,  by 
a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar,  1  Chr. 
xriiL  16  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  — 4.  High-priest  at 
the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  JTudah  (b.g.  884-878),  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of /the  40  years'  reign  of  Joash.  He 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  He  married  Js- 
aoaasBA,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  King 
Jehoram,  and  sister  of  King  A^uciah  (2  Chr. 
xzii.  11);  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed 
royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventoally  replaced  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  ^ving  divided 
the  priests  and  Levitcs  into  three  hands,  which 
were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  filled 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause, 
he  prodnoed  the  young  king  before  the  whole  as- 
senably,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  pre* 
seoted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according  to 
Deut  xvii.  18-20.  The  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctltr  of 
God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  mmi»- 
terine  Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter 
the  Temple;  and  he  gave  stnct  orders  that 
Athaliah  should  be  carried  without  its  precincts 
beibfe  she  was  pnt  to  death.  The  destruction 
of  Baal  worship  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  were  amons  the  great  works  effbcted  by 
Jehoiada.  He  died  b.c.  834,  and,  though  far 
advaaeed  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of 
his  coantry,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him 
130  years  old  at  his  death;  but  it  is  evident- 
ly oormpt — 5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to 
Seraiah  toe  high-priest  ( Jer.  xxix.  25-29  ;  2  K. 


XXV.  18).  —  6.  Son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  t* 
repair  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

Jehoi^Skkim,  18th  (or,  coundng  Jehoahaa, 
19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David  inclusive — 25 
years  old  at  his  accession,  and  originally  called 
Eliakim.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zeb- 
udah,  daus^hter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah.  After 
deposing  t^hoahaz,  Pharaoh  Necho  set  Eliakim, 
his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne,  and  changed 
his  name  to'Jehoiakim.  Egypt  played  no  part 
in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Pales- 
tine as  one  of  the  E^ptian  tributary  kingdoms, 
the  capture  of  which  was  the  naturid  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  Necho.  He  found  Jehoia- 
kim  quite  defenceless.  After  a  short  siege  he 
entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon, 
and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  Temple,  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of 
Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have  changed  hie 
purpose  as  r^^rded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ae- 
cepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on 
the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  his  invasion  of  Judah,  and  contin- 
ued so  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
broke  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  rebelled  against 
him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  What  moved  or  en<H>nr- 
aged  Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  there  is  nothing  to  bear  out  Josephus's 
assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able 
at  diat  time  to  come  in  person  to  chastise  his 
rebellious  vassal,  he  sent  against  him  numerons 
bands  of  Chaldieans,  with  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who  cruelly  hai^ 
assed  the  whole  country.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign. 
Probably  as  the  time  approached  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  to  come  against  Judna,  the  des- 
ultory attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops  be- 
came more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  ti^ese  forces,  or  els«  by  2ie 
hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects,  who  thought 
to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the  murder  of 
their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in 
the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  cast 
out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ;  and  then, 
after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  ouried  "  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation, "  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusaiem"  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19, 
xxxvi.  30) .  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii. 
37  tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  re- 
peated xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  But  it  is 
m  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the 
fullest  portraiture  of  him.  The  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or  as 
some  reckon,  599. 

Jehoi'arib,  head  of  the  first  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylo- 
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nLih  captiyity,  as  we  leam  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10 ; 
Neh.  xi.  10.  Their  chief  in  the  days  of  Joia- 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Nch.  xii. 
6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  bouse  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged 
the  Asmonsan  family  ( 1  Maoc.  ii.  1 ),  and  Jose- 
phus,  as  he  informs  us. 

Jeho^'nadab  and  Jo^'nadab,  the  son  of 

Rechab,  founder  of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears 
from  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  that  his  father  or  ancestor 
Rechab  belon^d  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites ; 
the  Arabian  tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with 
Ihe  Israelites.  One  settlement  of  them  was 
established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at  or  near 
the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Je- 
honadab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept 
up  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite  triM, 
were  inculcated  by  Jchonadab  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  on  his  descendants  (Jer.  xxxt.  6). 
Bearing  in  mind  this  eeneral  character  of 
Jehonadab  as  an  Arab  diief,  and  the  founder 
of  a  half-relififious  sect,  we  are  the  better  able 
to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 
Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of 
Betheked,^  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he 
suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  to- 
wards him  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his 
thariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot  According  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  king  blessed  Jehonadab. 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jenonadab  or  Jehu,  was 
oflfered  and  erasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he 
might  whisper  his  secret  into  nis  ear,  and  said, 
"  Come  witn  me,  and  tee  my  zeal  for  Jehovah." 
Having  intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he 
(LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Sama- 
ria in  the  royal  chariot.  No  doubt  he  acted 
in  concert  with  Jehn  throughout:  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  mentioned  is 
when  he  went  wi^  Jehn  through  the  temple  of 
Baal  to  turn  out  any  that  there  might  happen 
to  be  in  the  mass  of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K. 
X.  23) .    This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  nim. 

Jehon^athan.  L  Son  of  Uzziah ;  super- 
intendent cf  certain  of  King  David's  store- 
houses (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). — 2.  One  of  theLe- 
rites  who  were  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  through  the 
cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of  the  Law,  to  teach 
the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  —  3.  A  priest  (Neh. 
xii.  18 J ;  tne  representative  of  the  family  of 
Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  nigh- 
priest. 

Jeho^ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  b.c.  896, 
and  died  B.C.  884.  The  alliance  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by 
his  &ther  and  Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close 
throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find  him  asso- 
ciated with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Mesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted 
from  Israel,  and  refnsed  to  pay  the  customary 
tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams. 
Joram  asked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to 
fudooe  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly 
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the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom 
marched  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to 
attack  him.     Ihe  three  armies  were  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  water. 
The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an  inqaiiy 
of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah ;  and  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shapnat,  at  that  time  and  since  the  latter 
|)art  ot  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
lii.  11 ;  I  K.  xix.   19-21),  was  found  with  the 
host.     From  him  Jehoram  received  a  severe 
rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophet» 
of  his  father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  &sal 
Nevertheless,  for  Jehoshaphat  s  sake,  Elisha  in- 
quired of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great 
victory  over  the  Moabites,  —  a  promise  which 
was  immediately  fulfilled.    The  Moabites  were 
put  to  the  rout.     The  allies  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  thej 
utterly  ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities. 
Kirharaseth  alone  remamed,  and  there  thekin^; 
of  Moab  made  his  last  stand.    An  attempt  to 
break  through  the  besieging  army  having  failed, 
he  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  offer- 
ing up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as 
a  bumt-ofllering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  dty,  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.    Upon  this,  the  Israel- 
ites retired  and  returned  to  tneirown  land  (2  K. 
iii. ) .    A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  befriendio^' 
Jehoram.    What  happened  after  this  to  change 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
we  can  only  conjecture.    But  it  seems  probable 
that  when  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he 
felt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet, 
he  relapsea  into  idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  bj 
Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a  return  of  tM 
calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped.    Refus- 
ing to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to 
pass,  according,  probably,  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet.     Hence,  when   the  terrible  incident 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a  wo- 
man boiling  and  eating  her  own  child,  thi 
king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to  Elishs 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  determined  to  takt 
his  life.      The  providential  interposition  bjr 
which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  the  ci^ 
delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram  sd- 
pears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feeling  towards 
Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).    It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  events  that  Elisha  went  to  Damascnc, 
and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad.    Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity 
to  pursue  his  father's  favorite  project  of  reeot- 
ering  Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians.    Hf 
accordingly  made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew 
Ahaziah,  who  had  just  sncoeeded  Joram  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  proceeded 
to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by  force.    The  expe- 
dition was  an  unfortunate  one.    Jehorsm  wsi 
wounded  in  battie,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Jei- 
reel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K.  viii.  29, 
ix.  14, 15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu  to  hold 
Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  however, 
and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegianoe  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.). 
and,  hastily  marching  to  Jezred,  surprised  J*- 
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boram,  wouaded  and  defenceless  as  he  was. 
Jeboram,  going  out  to  meet  him,  fell,  pierced 
br  an  arrow  fi^m  Jehu's  bow,  on  the  rery  plat 
of  gronnd  which  Ahab  had  wrested  firom  Na- 
both  the  Jezreelite ;  thus  iiilfilling  to  the  letter 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With 
the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 
— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his 
fiither  on  the  throne  of  Judaii  at  the  age  of  32, 
and  reigned  eieht  jrears,  finom  b.c.  893-2  to 
885-i.  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to 
the  high-priest  Jehotada.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to 
death,  with  many  of  tne  chief  nobles  of  the 
land.  He  then,  probably  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  <^  Ahab,  proceeded 
to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  prophetic 
writing  from  the  agea  prophet  Elijan  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  12)  failed  to  produce  any  good  eflect  upon 
him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series  of 
calamities.  First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted  from  his  do- 
jainion,  and  established  their  permanent  inde- 
Dendence.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
sgainst  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians,  who 
itormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and  all 
his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1 ),  or  carried  them  into 
taptivi^,  and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  Ho 
died  of  a  terrible  disease  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20) 
early  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law 
Jehonun's  reign  over  Israel. 

JehoahyaM'ath,  the  form  in  Which  the 
name  of  Jehoshbba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii. 
11. 

JefaOBh'aphat  L  The  son  of  Asa  and 
Azabah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.c.  914,  when 
he  was  95  y^ors  old,  and  reigned  25  years.  His 
histcoT  is  to  be  found  among  the  events  recorded 
in  I  if.  XV.  24 ;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous 
narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was 
-contemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jcho- 
rim.  At  first  he  strengthened  himself  a^inst 
linel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conouests  of  Asa. 
Bat  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger 
irom  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  thoir  eastern 
frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jehoahaphat's  eld* 
est  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  toe  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own  kingdom, 
Jehoshaphat  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous  fol- 
lower or  the  commandments  of  God :  he  tried, 
it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully,  to  put 
down  the  high  places  and  grov(«  in  which  the 
people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his  third 
year  he  sent  out  certain  princes,  priests,  and 
Lerites,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the 
Iaw.  Riches  and  honors  increased  around 
him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philistines 
tod  Arabians,  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
anny  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  about  the 
1 6th  year  of  his  reisi^  (b.c.  898)  when  he  went 
to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahah,  and  to  become  his  ally 
in  the  mat  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead.  From 
thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to  Jerusalem  in 
jweoe;  and  went  himself  through  the  people 


"  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  reclaim- 
ing them  to  the  law  uf  God.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  de- 
signed to  go  to  Tarshish ;  but  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
was  engaged  in  two  additional  wars.  He  was 
miraculously  delivered  fh>m  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  people  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir.  Af- 
ter this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the  war  which 
Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel  and  the  kin^  of  Edom,  carried  on 
against  the  rebellious  kmg  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.). 
In  his  declining  vears,  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs was  plac^  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  die 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram.  —  2.  Son  of  Ahilud, 
who  filled  the  office  of  recorder  or  annalist  in 
the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  &c.)  and 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).— 3.  One  of  die  priests, 
who  (1  Chr.  XV.  24)  were  appointed  to  blow 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  carried 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem.  — 
4.  Son  of  Paruah;  one  of  the  twelve  purvey- 
ors of  King  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  171. — 6.  Sou 
of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  King  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
2,141. 

JehOBh'sphat,  Valley  Of^  a  volley  men- 
tioned by  Joel  only,  as  the  spot  m  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  cap- 
tivity, Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen 
^Joel  iii.  2 ;  Hcbr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to 
judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12 ;  Hebr.  v.  4).  The  prophet  seems  to  have 
glaiiocd  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
King  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation 
had  seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  liis  people  to  a 
volley  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was 
tltcrc  blessed  with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes 
of  his  enemies  as  was  without  a  ))arallel  in  the 
national  records  (2  Chr.  xx.).  But,  though 
such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat  is  both  natural 
and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  onlv  be  an  imaginary 
one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhcro 
but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such  was 
the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view. 
And  not  onlv  this,  but  the  scene  of  "  Jehovah's 
iudgment"  has  been  localized,  and  the  name 
has  come  down  to  us  attached  to  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the  Ke- 
dron  forced  its  stream.  At  what  period  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the^ible  or  in  Jose- 
phus.  In  both,  the  onlv  name  used  for  this 
gorge  is  Kidhon  (N.  T.  Cedron).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Onomaatioon  of  Ensebius  and 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter 
Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has 
been  recognized  and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all 
ages  and  all  faiths.  Both  Moslems  and  Jews 
believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place 
there.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  aflbrds  the  opportunity,  are  crowd- 
ed—  in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of 
the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly 
of  the  last  Judgment.    The  name  would  seem 
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to  bo  generally  confined  hy  travellera  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  glen,  Irom  about  the  *'  Tomb  of 
the  Virein  '*  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
wall  of  Jemsalem. 

Johoshenba*  daughter  of  Joram  king  of 
Israol,  and  wife  of  Jchoiuda  the  hi^h-j)riest  (2 
K.  xi.  2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronides  id  given 
JisnosHABEATH.  As  sho  Is  callcd,  2  K.  xi.  2, 
"  the  daughter  of  Joram,  sister  of  Aliaziah/'  it 
lias  been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  daughter, 
not  of  Athahah,  but  of  Joram  by  another  wiib. 
This  may  be ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
omission  of  Athaliah's  name  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  detestation  in  which  it  was 
held.  She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the 
marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with 
a  hi^h-priest.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  prori- 
dcntud  circumstance  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1 1 ),  as  in- 
ducing and  probablv  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 

Jehosh'lUU  In  this  form  is  given  the 
name  of  Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bestowal  by  Moses.  Once  more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  form  in  the 
A.  v.  — as 

Jeh08h''uall»  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chr,  vii.  27). 

Jehovah.  The  true  pronunciation  of  this 
name,  by  which  God  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews, mu  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews  them- 
selves scrupulously  avoiding  every  mention  of 
it,  and  snnitituting  in  its  stead  one  or  other 
of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points  it 
may  happen  to  be  written.  This  custom,  which 
had  its  orip^in  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  de- 
generated mto  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon 
an  erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance 
of  the  name  constituted  a  capital  ofience.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced 
but  once  a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  when  tie  entered  the  Uolv  of  HoUe» ; 
but  on  this  point  there  is  some  doubt.  On  the 
authority  ofMaimonides,  we  learn  that  it  ceased 
with  Simeon  the  Just  But  even  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  Temple  instances  are 
met  with  of  individuals  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  mysterious  secret.  Von  Bohlen  asserts 
that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is  not 
Shemitic  in  its  origin.  He  connects  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  deocu,  devOy  the  Greek  A<6f,  and 
Latin  JovU  or  Duma.  That  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  word  from  the  Egjrptians  is  a  theo- 
ry which  has  found  some  advocates.  There  can 
o6  but  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We 
have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records ;  of 
the  contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever. 
One  argument  for  the  Egyptian  ori^n  of  Je- 
hovah may  be  noticed.  It  is  found  m  the  dr- 
comstanoe  that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of 
Eliakim  to  JeAoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it 
is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  conquerors  towards  the  conquered,  unless 
the  Egyptian  king  imposed  upon  the  king  of 
Judah  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods.  But 
the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the  king  of 


Babylon  chansed  the  name  of  Mattaniali  to 
ZedektioA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).     But  man\'',  abaa- 
doniug  as  untenable  the  theory  of  an  Egyptian 
origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the  name  amon^ 
the  Phcenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes.    From 
the   occurreuce  of  Jehovah   as  a  compound 
in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not  He- 
brews, Hamaker  ct>ntends  that  it  most  have 
been  known  among  heathen  people.    But  such 
knowledge,  if  it  existed,  was  no  more  than 
might  have  been  obtained  by  their  neocssary 
contact  with  the  Hebrews.    The  names  of  Uri<^ 
the  Hittite,  of  Arannah  or  Aran^oA  the  Jebu- 
site,  of  TobuiA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish   town   BizjothjoA,   may   be  idl   ex- 
Elained  without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker's 
ypothesis.    Most  of  the  authorities  on  the 
opposite  side  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their 
explanations,  and   the    different   methods  of 
punctuation  which  they  propose,  the  passage 
in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  question.    When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burn- 
ing bush,    communicated    to  him  the    name 
which  he  should  give  as  the  credentials  of  his 
mission:  "And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  ax 

THAT  I  AM "  ( nCK   n*^nil   rrrrtk  eibeft  idier 

ehfeh) ;  ''and  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thon  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  ah  hath  sent  me  unto 
you."  That  this  passage  is  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as  understood 
by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to  doubt : 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mjrstery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymol- 
ogy, the  interpretation  must  be  determined 
from  other  considerations.  According  to  this 
view,  then,  mn*^  must  be  the  3d  sing.  masc. 
fut.  of  the  substantive  verb  pfin,  the  older  form 
of  which  was  ^^.  Of  the  many  punctuations 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  most    ooirect 

appear  to  be  niH'^  or  ^^*  and  we  accept  tl» 

former,  i.e.  Yahdoeh,  as  the  more  probable,  ood' 
tinning  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience to  adopt  the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what 
follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  English 
readers.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastly  more  importance :  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Jehovah,  and  what  does  it  express  of 
the  being  and  nature  of  God,  more  tKan  or  in 
distinction  from  the  other  names  implied  to 
the  deity  in  the  O.  T.?  Elohim  is  used  in 
many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  who 
included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, and  denoted  generalljr  the  3eity  when 
spoken  of  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  But, 
although  the  distinction  between  Elohim.  as 
the  general  appellation  of  Deity,  and  Jehovah, 
the  nadonal  Gcm  of  the  Israelites,  contains  some 
superficial  truth,  the  real  nature  of  their  dif- 
ference must  be  sought  for  fhr  deeper ;  and  as  a 
foundation  for  the  ailments  which  will  be  ad- 
duced recourse  must  again  be  had  to  etymology. 
With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Elohim,  ety- 
mologists are  divided  in  their  opinions ;  some 
connecting  it  with  &y  and  the  nnnaed  root,  «/, 
"to  be  strong."  From  whatever  root,  how- 
ever, the  word  may  be  derived,  moat  are  of 
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upiiiiun  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is 
that  of  strength,  power ;  so  that  Elohim  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested 
m  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agen- 
cy, and  in  the  general  divme  guidance  and 
government  of  the  world.  The  question  now 
arises.  What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  plural  form  of  the  word?  Some  have  dis- 
covered therein  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to  poly- 
theism. It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form 
Elohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  polytheism,  is 
applied  to  God  as  comprehending^  m  Himself 
tba  fulness  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a  per- 
fect degree  all  that  which  the  name  signifies, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe 
to  the  several  divinities  of  their  pantheon. 
The  singular  itoah,  with  few  exceptions  (Neh. 
ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs  only  in  noet- 
ry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exlubited  only 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no 
especial  reference  is  maoe  to  his  unity,  person- 
ahty,  or  hoUneas,  or  to  his  relation  to  Israel 
and  the  theooracy.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits 
God  displayed  in  his  power  as  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the  physical  universe,  the  name 
Jehovah  designates  bis  nature  as  He  stands  in 
relation  to  man,  as  the  only  almighty,  true, 
personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and  "  the  father 
of  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp.  John  iv.  24), 
who  revealed  himself  to  his  people,  made  a  cov- 
enant with  them,  and  becamie  their  lawgiver, 
and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship  are  due. 
If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and 
the  name  be  derived  ftom  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  the  general  analosy  of  proper 
names  of  a  similar  form,  "  He  that  is,  '*  the 
Being,"  whose  chief  attribute  is  eternal  ezist- 
eooe.  As  the  Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable 
manner  distinguished  as  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
who  became  their  lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler, 
it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be  put  in  strong 
contrast  with  Chemosh  (Juds.  xi.  24),  Ashta- 
roth  (Jndg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baiuim  (Judg.  iii.  7), 
the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  one 
iispect  of  his  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Hebrews.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to 
the  heathen  (1  E.  xx.  23);  but  all  this  and 
much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
was  a  distinct  personal  subsistence, — the  liv- 
ing God,  who  reveals  Himself  to  man  by  word 
and  deed,  helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and 
b  to  the  Old  what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Jehovah  was  no  abstract  name,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  intimate 
connectioa  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most 
outward  relation  to  man,  and  distineuishes  him 
as  reoogniaed  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  de- 
scribes nim  aooordinff  to  nis  innermost  being, 
la  Jehovah  the  mord  attributes  are  presented 
as  eonssitatinff  the  essence  of  his  nature; 
whereas  in  Eloliim  there  is  no  reference  to  per- 
innalitjr  or  moral  character.  That  JehovaL  is 
idMitkal  with  Elohim,  and  not  a  sqiarate  being, 
is  indicated  by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Je- 
hovah-Elohim.    The  antiquity  of  the   name 


Jehovah  amons  the  Hebrews  has  A>rmed  llie 
subject  of  much  discussion.  That  it  was  not 
known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Ex.  vi.  3;  while  Von  Bohlcn  as- 
signs to  it  a  much  more  recent  date.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  the 

root  mn  sstlTl  was  already  antiquated.    At 

the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3, 
that  to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not  known  by 
the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  pas- 
sage has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of 
Jehovah  simply  as  a  name  and  titie  of  God, 
there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to 
be  explained.  In  renewing  His  promise  of  de- 
liverance finom  Eeypt,  **  God  spake  unto  Moses 
and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah;  and  I  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  (by  the  name  of)  God  Almighty  {£1 
Slwiddax),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  it  follows  then,  that,  if  the 
reference  were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name, 
the  passage  in  (question  would  prove  equally 
that  oefore  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as 
an  spoliation  of  the  Deity,  and  Giod  would 
appear  uniformly  as  El  Sliaddai  in  the  patri- 
archal history.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that  the 
knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  Yefer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition 
of  God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the 
name,  but  the  true  depth  of  its  sign^cance, 
which  was  unknown  to  and  uncomprehended 
by  the  patriarchs.  They  had  known  God  as 
the  omnipotent.  El  Shaddai  (Gen.  zrii.  1, 
xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures;  as  a  God 
eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  promises,  he 
was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hith- 
erto been  fully  known ;  his  true  attributes  had 
not  been  recognized  in  his  working  and  acts  for 
Israel.  Beferring  to  other  nassages  in  which 
the  phrase  "the  name  of  (Sod"  occurs,  it  ^ 
clear  that  something  more  is  intended  by  it 
than  a  mere  appellation,  and  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  name  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  hia 
moral  attributes,  and  of  his  true  chaiacter  as 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God 
of  the  covenant.  Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by 
those  who  deny  the  antiqaity  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah, upon  the  &ct  that  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  it  occur  but  seldom  before  the 
age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true  fiuth 
among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses 
any  such  names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely 
unknown.  Among  those  which  have  been 
quoted  for  this  purpose  are  Jochebed  the  mother 
of  Moses,  and  daughter  of  Levi,  and  Moriah, 
the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  offer  up  Isaac.  Afainst  the  former 
it  is  niged  that  Moses  miffht  have  changed  her 
name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  bad 
been  communicated  by  God;  but  this  is  very 
improbable,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  yean 
okt  and  his  mother  in  all  probability  deiid.    If 
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onlj  be  admitted  as  a  Kenaine  instance  of  a 
name  com^unded  with  Jenovah,  it  takes  as  at 
once  badiL  into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves 
that  a  word  which  was  employed  in  forming 
the  proper  name  of  Jacob  s  grand-daa^hter 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  that  patriarch 
himself.  The  name  Moriah  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, for  in  one  passfige  in  which  it  occurs  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  etymology  intended  to  in- 
dicate what  was  then  understood  by  it  (2  Chr. 
m.  1). 

Jeho^'vah-Ji^'rehy  i.e.  "Jehovah  will  see/' 
or  "provide/'  the  name  nven  by  Abraham  to 
the  ^ace  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
oSesr  Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appearea  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided 
another  victim. 

JehoVah-lUS'siy  i.e.  "Jehovah  my  ban- 
ner," the  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  fdtar 
which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15). 
The  si^piificance  of  the  name  is  probabi  v  con- 
tained m  the  allusion  to  the  staff  which  Moses 
held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during  the  engage- 
ment. 

Jeho'vah-Shalom,  i.e.  "Jehovah  (is) 
peace,"  or,  with  an  ellipsis,  "Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace ': "  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Oph- 
rah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovfdi, 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee  "  (Judg.  vi.  24). 

Jeho'zabad.  1.  A  Korahite  Levite,  sec- 
ond son  of  Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  south  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
storehouse  there  in  the  time  or  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi  4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25).  —  2. 
A  Benjamite,  captain  of  180,000  armed  men,  in 
the  days  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

—  3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  ohimrith,  a  Moabitish 
woman,  who  with  another  conspired  against 
King  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii. 
91  •  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Jeho'^zadak,  son  of  the  high-priest  Seba- 
lAH  (1  Chr.  vi.  14, 15)  in  the  reig^  of  Zede- 
kiah.  When  his  finther  was  slain  at  Riblah  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  11th  of  Zede- 
kiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21),  Jehozadak  was  led 
awav  captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi..l5),  where 
he  doubtless  spent  the  remainder  of  lus  days. 
He  himself  never  attained  the  hig'h-priesthood, 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Jbshua  die  nigh-priest 

—  who  with  Zerubbabel  headed  the  Return  from 
Captivity — and  of  all  his  successors  till  the 
pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii. 
26,  &c.).    Nothing  more  is  known  about  him. 

Jelm.  1*  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  history  was  told 
in  the  lost "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel " 
(2  K.  X.  ^).  His  father's  name  was  Jehosha- 
phat (2  K.  ir..  2) ;  his  grandfather's  was  Nim- 
shi.  In  hit  youth  he  hiul  been  one  of  the  guards 
of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is 
when,  with  a  comrade  m  arms,  Bidkar,  he  rode 
behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Sama- 
ria to  Jezreel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his 
heart,  the  warning  of  Elijah  against  tne  mur- 
derer of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had  al- 
ready, as  it  would  seem,  been  known  to  Elijah 
m  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 


vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  fiitan 
kin^  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the 
minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K.  xix. 
16,17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved 
long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha.  Jehu 
meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jdio- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  He  was,  under 
the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the 
siege  of  Bamoth-Gileaa.  Whilst  in  Ihe  midst 
of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K. 
ix.  11 ),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with 
Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  as- 
sembly of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange 
tidings  had  reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to 
evade  their  Questions,  but  then  revealed  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by 
the  prophetic  call.  In  a  moment  the  enthusiasm 
of  uie  army  took  fire.  They  threw  their  gar- 
ments under  his  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  car- 
pet of  state,  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
as  on  an  extempore  throne,  blew  the  royal  sa- 
lute on  their  trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him 
king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set  off, 
full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his 
place,  and  a  bimd  of  horsemen.  From  the 
tower  of  Jezreel,  a  watchman  saw  the  doud  of 
dust  (A.  V.  "  company ''),  and  announced  his 
coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his 
movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by  the 
watchman,  that  alarm  was  taken.  But  it  was 
not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question,  "Is 
it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  dancer. 
Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was 
thrown  out  on  the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  his 
soldiers  pursued  and  killed  thekingof  Judahat 
Beth-gan  (A.  V. "  the  garden-house  "), probably 
Engannim,  Jehu  himself  advanced  to  the  gattt 
of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the  divine  warning  on 
Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram.  He  then  entered 
on  a  work  of  extermination  hitherto  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchv. 
All  the  descendants  of  Ahab  that  remained  in 
Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept  away. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Evcnr 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood. 
At  the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of 
seventy  princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in 
two  heaps.  Next,  at  "  the  shearing-house  "  (or 
Betheked)  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  he  en- 
countered forty-two  sons  or  nephews  (2  Chr. 
XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah.  These  also 
were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well.  As  h^ 
drove  on,  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such 
as  might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Eli- 
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jah.  It  WM  Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian 
fecietary,  the  son  of  Rechab.  In  him  hia  keen 
eje  discovered  a  ready  ally.  He  took  him  into 
hu  chariot,  and  they  concocted  their  schemes 
as  they  entered  Samaria  (x.  15, 16).  Up  to  this 
moment  there  was  nothing  which  showed  any 
thing  beyond  a  determination  to  exterminate 
in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents 
of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a  new  inaugu- 
ration of  the  worship  of  BaaL  A  solemn 
ssserabiyy  sacred  restments,  innumerable  yic- 
tims,  were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Sa- 
maria raised  by  Ahab  (1  K.  xn.  32)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice 
WIS  oflered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  seal,  by 
Jehu  himsoLCl  Jehonadab  joined  in  the  decep- 
tion. There  was  some  apprehension  lest  wor- 
•hippefs  of  Jehovah  misht  oe  found  in  the  tem- 
ple; soch,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture 
of  the  two  religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  all,  and  none  but,  the  idol- 
Urn  were  Uiere,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty 
trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping  massacre  ro- 
moved  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  is  the  last 
public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  remaining 
twen^-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are  passed 
over  in  a  few 'words,  in  which  two  points  only 
are  material:  —  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam;  —  the  Trans-jordanic 
tribes  sttfiered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael 
j2  K.  X.  29-^33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in 
Samaria,  and  was  succeeded  b^  his  son  Jehoa- 
OAZ  (2  K.  X.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the 
Israelite  kings  which  appears  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  —  2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani;  a 
prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  fiither  was  prob- 
ably &ie  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
He  must  hare  beg^n  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  jronng.  He  first  denounced  Baasha 
(IK.  xvL  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  re-appears  to  denounce  Jehoshi^hal 
for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3). 
He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life  (xx. 
34).  — 3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  house  of  Uez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  — 4*  A  Simeonite,  son  of 
Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  6.  John  the  Anto- 
thite  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  3). 

JeilublMlllt  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Sha- 
mer  or  Shomer,  of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr. 
viL34). 

Je'huoaL  son  of  Shelemiafa ;  one  of  two 
penoQs  sent  by  King  Zedckiah  to  Jeremiah  to 
entreat  his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

Jeliad,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  named  between  Baalath 
and  Bene-berak.  Aplace  called  d-Ydivuiiyth, 
mserted  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  at  seven  miles 
east  of  Jaffa,  and  five  north  of  Lydd. 

Jeliadly  son  of  Netlumiah,  a  man  employed 
bvthe  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch 
Bamch  to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer. 
zxxvi.  14),  and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the 
Tolnme  itself  and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

Jehudi'])  ah.  There  is  really  no  such  name 
in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  ex- 
hibits at  1  Chr.  IT.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name 
«t  all,  it  is  Hajehudijah,  like  Ham-mcl(%h.  IIak< 
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kos,  &c. ;  and  it  seems  to  bo  rather  an  appella- 
tive, **  the  Jewess."  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  bo 
formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt  a 

Sassago,  Mered  married  two  wives  —  one  a 
cwess,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of  X^oham, 
the  father  of  the  cities  of  Kcilah  and  Eshtcmoa. 

JellUSlly  son  of  Eshck,  a  remote  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  vUi.  39). 

Jet^el*  L  A  Reubcnitc  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  V.  7). — 2.  A  Morarite  Levite,  one  of 
the  gate-keepers  to  the  sacred  tent  (1  Chr. 
XTr  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp 
(ver.  21  ^,  or  the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5),  in 
the  service  before  the  Ark. — 3.  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  one  of  the  Beno-Assmh,  forefiither  of 
Jahazikl  in  the  time  of  £ng  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  XX.  14).  —4.  The  Scribe  who  kept  the 
account  of  the  numbers  of  King  Uzziah's  irrM^* 
ular  predatory  warriors  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  —  6. 
A  Gershonite Xevite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphaa 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13). — 6.  One  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
—  7.  One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  formed 
part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra  fix>m  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  —  8.  A  layman,  of 
the  Bene-Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  vrife, 
and  had  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jekab'zeely  a  fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzsbl,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on 
the  southern  frontier  (Neb.  xi.  25). 

Jekame'am.  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  King 
David :  four^  or  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the  son 
of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

Jekami^'ah,  son  of  Shallnm,  in  the  line 
of  Ahlai(l  Chr.  ii.41). 

Jeku'thiely  a  man  recorded  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezra  or  Mered,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V. 
Jehudijah),  and  in  his  turn  the  fSiither,  or  found- 
er, of  the  town  of  Zonoah. 

Jemi'mAy  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
bom  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosper- 
ity (Job  xlii.  14). 

Jem^uaan  (Jud.  U.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel 
— generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Gredc  writ- 
ers —  is  intended.    Ap. 

Jemu'e!)  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

Jeph'thSB  (Heb.  xi.  32).  The  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Jbphthah. 

Jeph'thahy  a  judge,  about  s.a  1143-1137. 
His  mstory  is  contained  in  Judg.  li.l-xii.  7. 
He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gueaii  by  a  con- 
cubine. Driven  by  the  legitimate  suns  2rom  his 
father's  inheritance,  he  went  to  Tob,  imd  became 
the  head  of  a  company  of  freebooters  in  a  de- 
batable land  probably  belonging  to  Ammon 
(2  Sam.  X.  6).  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  success- 
ful captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native  Gil- 
ead ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephthah  consented  to 
become  their  captain,  on  the  condition  (solemnly 
ratified  before  tne  Lord  in  Mizpeh)  that  in  the 
event  of  his  success  against  Ammon  he  should 
still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head.  He 
collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority ;  and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord.  The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.    Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the 
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Amon  to  Minnlth  and  to  Abel  Kenmim,  were 
taken  from  them.  Bat  as  the  conqaeror  re* 
turned  to  Mizpch  there  came  out  to  meet  him  a 
procession  of  damsels  with  dances  and  timbrels, 
and  among  them  ^  the  first  person  from  his 
own  house  —  hi«  daughter  and  only  child. 
"Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me 
VC17  low/*  was  the  ereeting  of  the  heart-stricken 
father.  But  the  high-minded  nuiiden  is  ready 
for  any  personal  sufibring  in  the  hour  of  her 
father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  wee^  with  her 
virgin-friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of 
her  life.  When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned 
to  her  father,  and  "  he  did  unto  h^  his  vow." 
But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  dm>o8ed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
erief.  The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged 
his  right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  nad  done  without 
their  concurrence,  against  Ammon.  He  first 
defeated  them,  then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at 
the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  there  |)ut  forty-two 
thousand  men  to  the  sword.  He  judged  Israel 
six  years,  and  died.  It  is  generally  conjectured 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region.  That  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah was  really  oflfered  up  to  God  in  sacrifice — 
slain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and  then  burnt 
— is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid.^  Joseph  Kimchi  sup- 
posed that,  instead  of  being  sacrificed,  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited  by 
the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has 
been  lulopted  by  many  eminent  men. 

Jephun^ne  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  7).    [Jbphun- 

ncH.j    Ap. 

Jephim'neh.  1.  Father  of  Caleb  the  spy. 
He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish 
tribe  called  Kenezites,  from  Kenas  their  founder. 
(See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c. ;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c. ;  1  Clur.  iv.  15).  —  2.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  of  Jether 
(I  Clu:.  vii.  38). 

Je^rah,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia.  He 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a 
fortress  named  Yertfkh  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  district  of  the  N^j^,  which  is  in 
Auhreh,  at  the  extremity  of  tibe  Yemen.  A 
very  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart.  He  translates  Jerah  « *'  the  moon  " 
into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah 
in  the  Alilaei,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Red 
SetL,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  8),  in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "Bac- 
chus they  call  in  their  language  Orotal ;  and 
Urania,  Alilat." 

Jerah^meeL  L  Urstrbomsonof  Hezron, 
the  son  of  Pharcz,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
9,  25-27,  33,  42).  — 2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  the 
representative  of  the  ikmily  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29  ;  comp.  xxiii.  21). — 3. 
Son  of  Hammelech,  who  was  employed  by  Je- 

>  It  is  certainly  pottible  to  avoid  this  «oneIu8ion, 
as  many  eminent  men  have  done,  by  adopting  the 
•upponition  of  Kimchi.  —  En. 


hoiakim  to  make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prism- 
ers,  after  he  had  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah'i 
prophecv  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Jer all'meelite8»  the.  The  tribe  descend- 
ed from  the  first  of  the  foregoing  persons  ( I  Sam. 
xxvii.  10).     They  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Jer'eohus  ( l  Esd.  v.  22) .    [Jericho.]  Ap. 

Jered.  !•  Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of 
Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  — 2.  One  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  signalized  as  the^fiither — t.e. 
the  founder— of  Gedor"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

Jerema'i,  a  layman;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Hashum,  who  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Jeremfan.  I.  Life.— It  will  be  conve- 
nient to  arrange  what  is  known  as  to  the  lifo  and 
work  of  this  prophet  in  sections  corresponding 
to  its  chief  peri<>ds.  —  (1.)  Under  Josiah,  b.c. 
638-608.  —  In  the  13th  vear  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of  himself  as  sdll 
"  a  child  "  (1.  6).  We  cannot  rely  indeed  on 
this  word  as  a  chronological  datum.  We  may 
at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from 
this  period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that 
reini  he  could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual 
childhood.  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of  liil- 
kiah  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth " 
(i.  I ).  Some  have  identified  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Jo 
siah's  work  of  reformation ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  boy  would  hear  among  the 
priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and  cm- 
elties  of  Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon.  He 
would  be  trained  in  the  traditional  precepts  and 
ordinances  of  the  Xiaw.  He  would  become  ac- 
quainted ¥rith  the  names  and  writings  of  older 
prophets.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood, 
he  would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king 
and  his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of 
the  teaching  of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  near- 
ly so,  in  the  midst  of  that  religious  revival,  wai 
looked  upon  as  speaking  from  direct  prophetic 
inspiration.  In  all  likelihood  he  came  into  ac< 
tual  contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  dm 
period  of  his  life  we  may  trace  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  with  the  fkioily  of  Ne- 
riah  which  was  afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results. 
As  the  issue  of  all  these  influences  we  find  in 
him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  devout 
prophetic  character,  —  intense  consciousness  of 
nis  own  weakness,  ^reat  susceptibility  to  vary- 
ing emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  Lai 
to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part  among 
the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  fine 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But "  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  "  (t.  2) ;  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  lii^  waa 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  woik 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigor 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  inien  ne  himself  was  begin- 
ning to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  s 
man.  A  life-long  maityrdom  was  set  before 
him,  a  struggle  against  Kings  and  priests  and 
people  (i.  18).  For  a  time,  it  vronM  seem  he 
nela  aloof  from  the  work  which  was  going  on 
throughout  the  nation.  His  name  is  nownere 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  memorable 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five  years 
h^  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
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of  a  prophet^  it  b  from  Haldah,  not  from  him, 
that  the  King  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel. 
The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  how- 
twer,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah's :  his  later  writings  show 
abundant  traces  of  it ;  and  the  result  apparently 
was,  that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes  which 
others  cherished.  He  saw  that  the  reformation 
was  but  a  surface  one.  Israel  had  eone  into 
captiTitj,  and  Judah  was  worse  than  Israel  (iii. 
11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for 
Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and  people 
who  worshipped  in  the  Temple  one  just,  truth- 
seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as  a 
piest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
nood  and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  un- 
der the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  strange  vis- 
ions which  had  followed  upon  his  call  (i.  11-16) 
taught  him  that  Jehovah  would  "  hasten  "  the 
performance  of  His  word.  Hence,  though  we 
nave  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  tne  eighteen  years 
between  his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main 
features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  be- 
fore us.  He  had  even  then  his  experience  of 
the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to  which  God  had 
called  him.  The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if 
he  continued  to  discharge  them,  wero  mei^ed 
in  those  of  the  new  and  specifd  office.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  na- 
tional questions  then  at  issue.  Josiah,  probably 
following  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  chose  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  new  Chaldsean  kingdom,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  tne  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremi- 
ah's life.  —  (2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (^^Shallum), 
B.C.  608.  —  The  short  rei^  of  this  prince  (cho- 
sen by  the  people  on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death, 
and  after  three  months  deposed  by  Phareoh- 
Necho)  gBTO  little  scope  for  direct  prophetic  ac- 
tion. The  fact  of  nis  deposition,  however, 
shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against  Eg^-pt, 
and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  haa  been  the  advocate; 'and 
this  may  account  for  t..e  tenderness  and  pity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian 
exile  (xxii.  II,  12).  — (3.)  Under  Jehoiakim, 
B.C.  607-597. — In  the  weakness  and  disorder 
which  characterised  this  reign,  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  became  daily  more  prominent.  The 
king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  die  vassal  of 
Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party  was 
dominant  in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held 
that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the 
suprenuicy  of  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  ap- 
peared as  the  chief  representative  of  this  party. 
He  had  learnt  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
the  evils  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  cured  b  v 
any  half-measures  of  reform,  or  by  foreign  al- 
liaoces.  The  king  of  Babvlon  was  God's  ser- 
vant (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work,  and 
was  fbr  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 
Hard  aa  it  waa  for  one  who  sympathized  so 
deeply  with  all  the  su^rings  of  his  country, 
thia  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  to 
bring  hiraaelf.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to 
the  suspicion  of  treachery  by  declaring  it 
Men  dauning  to  be  prophets  had  their  "  word 
of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.  7), 


and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  commit  his 
cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness  (xxvi.). 
If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted  to  death, 
like  Urijah  (xxvi.  28),  it  was  only  because  his 
friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enouo^h  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  vet 
more  memorable.  The  battle  of  CarchemisU 
overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party 
(xlvi.  2) ;  and  the  armies  of  NebuchadnezzaV 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  ep- 
isode of  the  Rechabitcs.  In  this  year  too  came 
another  solemn  message  to  the  king:  proph- 
ecies which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  m  the 
hearing  of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known 
as  the  prophetrs  aisciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day 
called  the  whole  people  together  in  the  Temple 
(xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah — ^hindered  himself,  we 
know  not  how — sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  the 
princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the  escape  of  che 
prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The  king 
vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which 
Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them,  probably,  the 
special  prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by 
tne  sword,  and  be  cast  out  unburied  and  dis- 
honored (xxii.  30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs 
to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  master  and  the 
scholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  In  the  absence  of 
special  dates  for  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim, we  may  bring  together  into  one  pic- 
ture some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  tlie  danger  from 
the  Chaldasans  became  more  tlireatening,  the 
persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own 
thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver 
and  avenge  him.  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
Valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen 
vessel  he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied 
to  the  people  that  the  whole  city  should  be  do- 
filed  with  the  dead,  as  that  valley  had  been, 
within  their  memory,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13). 
The  boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon 
him  immediate  punishment.  The  years  that 
followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  tulded  to  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets 
still  deceived  them  with  assurances  of  plenty ; 
and  Jeremiah  was  looked  on  with  dislike,  as 
"  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and  "  every  one  cursed  " 
him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set,  however,  "  as  a 
fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles  and 
people.  —  (4J  Under  Jenoiacnin(^Jeconi^), 
B.C.  597.  —  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so 
long  foretold  at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoia- 
kim, and  afterwards  his  successor,  were  carried 
into  exile  (2  K.  xxiv.).     Of  the  work  of  the 
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Brophet  in  tliid  short  i^ign  we  have  but  the 
miginentary  record  of  xxii.  24-30. — (5.)  Un- 
der Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586.  —  In  this  Dfinoe 
(pfx>babl}%  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
cnadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  tne  same  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoi- 
akim.  He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his 
coansei ;  bat  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king, 
pbwerless  even  against  his  own  coanseHors,  and 
m  his  reign,  accordingly,  the  sufierings  of  Jere- 
miah were  sharper  than  they  had  been  before. 
His  counsel  to  ue  exiles  was  that  they  should 
submit  to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity, 
and  wait  quietly  for  toe  ultimate  restoration. 
The  king  at  first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided 
by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his  intercession 
(xxxvii.  3).  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
with  bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2), 
announcing  that  they  were  meant  for  Judah 
and  its  allies.  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian 
army,  however,  and  the  consequent  departure 
of  liie  Chaldieans,  made  the  position  of  Jere- 
miah full  of  danger ;  and  he  sought  to  efiect 
his  escape  flrom  a  city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he 
could  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
his  own  town  of  Anathoth  or  its  ncighboniood 
(xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery  of  this  plan  led, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  chaxge  of  de- 
sertion :  it  was  tnought  that  he  too  was  "  fall- 
ing away  to  the  CmUdieans,"  as  others  were 
domg  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16). 
The  interposition  of  the  kins,  who  still  re- 
spected and  consulted  him,  lea  to  some  miti- 
gation of  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  (xxxvii. 
21);  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes  of  Judah, 
bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  calculat- 
ing on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  ne  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard 
for  him ;  and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custo- 
dy in  which  he  had  been  kept  previously,  where 
wo  find  (xxxii.  16)  he  had  the  companionship 
of  Baruch.  The  return  of  the  Chalascan  arm^ 
filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay  (xxxii. 
1 ) ;  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would  pass 
from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
o])posite  extreme,  and  sink  down  in  despair, 
with  no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future. 
The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  dan- 
ger also.  In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldseans 
were  ravaging  the  country,  he  bought,  with 
all  requisite  formalities,  the  field  at  Anathotli 
which  his  kinsman  Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid 
of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  did  not  fail  him.  At  last  the  blow  came. 
The  city  was  taken,  the  Temple  burnt.  The 
king  and  his  princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoia- 
chin.  The  prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sor- 
row in  the  Lamentations. — (6).  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.o.  586 — (?). — The 
Chaldssan  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  We  find  a  special  charge 
given  to  Nebuzar-adan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect 
the  person  of  Jeremiah ;  and,  after  being  car- 
ried as  far  as  Ramah  with  the  crowd  of  captives 
(\1.  1),  he  was  .iict  free,  and  Gedaliuh,  the  son 
vf  his  ^;c\«i(lfa<;t  friend  Ahikam,  made  governor 


over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feding  of  tha 
Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  oflfer  made  him  by  Nebuzar-adan 
(xl.  4, 5).  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaiiah  by  Ishmael  and  hii 
associates.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
way  the  prophet  escaped  from  a  massacre  wfajch 
was  apparently  intended  to  include  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Gedaiiah.  The  fulness  with  which 
the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in  chap, 
xli.  makes  it,  however,  probable  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was  cany- 
ing  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jere> 
miah's  friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Bamch  still 
remained  with  him ;  and  the  people,  under  Jo- 
hanan, who  had  taken  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Gedaiiah,  turned  to  him  for  oonnseL 
His  warnings  and  assurances  were  in  rain,  and 
did  but  draw  on  him  and  Bamch  the  old  chaige 
of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  followed 
their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it 
—  took  tnem  also  by  force  to  Egypt  There, 
in  the  city  of  Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  dear 
glimpses  of  the  prophet's  life.  His  words  are 
sharper  and  stronger  than  ever.  He  does  not 
shrink,  even  there,  fh>m  speaking  of  the  Chal- 
dcean  kine  once  more  as  the  "  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares  that  they  should 
see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  set  up  in  the 
very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as  the  se- 
curest refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest  (xliv.) 
against  the  idolatries  of  which  tney  and  their 
fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  wcrs 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  ib  uncer- 
tain. If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was 
written  by  Jeremiah  himself  it  would  show 
that  he  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is 
so  doubtful  that  we  are  left  to  other  sources. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier  belief, 
that  die  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  An 
Alexandrian  tradition  reported  that  his  bones 
had  been  brought  to  that  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jew- 
ish statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he,  with  Baruch,  made  his 
escape  to  Babylon  or  Judsa,  and  died  in  peace. 
As  It  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  orood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  lifb  are  more 
significant  than  either  of^the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a 
death  by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr. 
— n.  Uheuucter  and  style,  —  It  will  have  been 
seen  from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  pre- 
vious prophet  had  experienced.  In  every  page 
of  his  prophecies  we  reco^ize  the  temperament 
which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man  who  has 
it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's  work,  however 
painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it  infinitely 
more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  character 
the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  melan- 
choly. He  has  to  appear,  Cassandrarlike,  as  a 
prophet  of  evil,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  false 
nopes  with  which  the  people  are  buoying  them- 
selves up.    Other  prophets  —  Samuel.  Elisha» 
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IflsUli — had  ly^n  sent  to  roiue  the  people  to 
resiscHiice.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brougb*^  to 
the  concloaion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  onlj 
safety  for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting 
that  against  which  they  are  contending  as  the 
worst  of  evils;  and  this  brings  on  nim  the 
charge  of  treachery  and  desertion.  If  it  were 
not  for  his  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his 
hope  of  a  better  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all 
this  chaos  and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail 
within  him.  But  that  vision  is  clear  and 
bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as  fully  as 
to  &aiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  prophet's  hopes  are  not  merely  vague 
visions  of  a  better  future  :  they  gather  round  the 
person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essentially  Messi- 
anic. In  much  of  all  this,  in  their  personal 
character,  in  their  sufierings,  in  the  view  they 
took  of  the  great  questions  of  their  time,  there 
is  a  resemblance,  at  once  significant  and  inter- 
esting, between  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and 
the  poet  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  What  E^ypt 
and  Babylon  were  to  the  kingdom  of  Judan, 
France  and  the  Empire  were  to  the  Florentine 
repablic.  A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  pre- 
sents itself.  In  a  (teener  sense  than  that  of^the 
lytfristic  divines,  the  fife  of  the  prophet  was  a 
type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  character  of  the 
maa  impressed  itself  with  more  or  less  force 
upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might  be 
expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  davs  of 
the  kin^om,  and  had  therefore  the  works  of 
the  earlier  prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  find 
in  him  remmisoences  and  reproductions  of  what 
thev  had  written,  which  indicate  the  way  in 
which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  newly-discovered  Book 
of  ^  Law,  and  in  particular  of  Deuteronomy, 
wspear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other  writings 
ot  the  same  period.  Throughout,  too,  there 
are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament : 
•  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  el^ac 
elraient  than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained 
eoerejt  a  less  orderly  and  completed  riivthm. 
—  in.  Arrangemad,  —  The  absence  of  any 
chronological  order  in  the  present  structure  of 
tbe  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvi- 
ous at  the  first  glance.  Confining  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew  order  (repro- 
dooed  in  the  A.  V.),  we  have  two  great  divis- 
ions:— (1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered 
mX  various  times,  directed  mamly  to  Judah,  or 
connected  with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 
(2;.)  Ch.  xlvi.~li.  Prophecies  connected  with 
ptlker  nations.  Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though 
iiot  entirely,  from  2  K.  xxv.,  may  be  taken 
cither  as  a  supplement  to  the  prophecv,  or  as 
sm  introdnction  to  the  Lamentations.  Looking 
more  dosely  into  each  of  these  divisions,  we 
have  the  following  sections:  —  1.  Ch.  i.-xxi. 
Containing  probably  the  substance  of  the  book 
of  xxxvi.  32,  and  'including  prophecies  from 
the  13di  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim : 
i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and  the 
whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work 
from  this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belonj^ 
•o  a  later  period,  but  has  probably  found  its 
place  here  as  connected,  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx.    2.  Ch.  xxii.- 


xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered  at  different 
times,  against  tne  kings  of  Judah  and  the  false 
prophets,  xxv.  13,  14,  evidently  marks  the 
conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the 
fuller  predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed 
here  as  a  kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecv  of 
the  Seventy  Tears  and  the  subsequent  fiill  of 
Babylon.  3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great 
prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  his- 
tory connected  with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs 
to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later 
period  of  the  prophet's  work.  Jehoiakim,  in 
xxvii.  1,  is  evidently  (comp.  ver.  3)  a  mistake 
for  Zedekiah.  4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  mes- 
sage of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in   Babylon. 

5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.    The  history  of  the  last  two 

5 ears  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
eremiah's  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that 
followed.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  unconnect- 
ed with  any  thing  before  or  after  it,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  pas- 
sage in  his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the 
direct  narrative  of  his  master's  life  ended.  The 
same  explanation  applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi. 

6.  Ch.  xivi.-li.  The  prophecies  agfunst  foreign 
nations,  ending  witn  the  great  prediction 
against  Babylon.  7.  The  supplementary  nar- 
rative  of  ch.  lii.  —  IV.  Tcrt.  —  The  translation 
of  the  LXX.  presents  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  order  of  the  several  parts.  The 
two  agree  as  far  as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point 
all  is  difierent,  and  the  following  table  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  divergency :  — 


sds.1-7 

r-as 
t.i-i 
s-u 
u-ii 


zxzU. 
UL 


ziix.ai-«L 

zlTl. 

L-H. 

zItU.  -It. 
zlbc.7-tt 
sUacl-flL 


-   xiviU. 


xkt1.-z1t. 
lit. 


Jeremi'ah.  Seven  other  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  L  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  father  of 
Hamutal  wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31).  — 2. 
3,  4.  Three  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 

—  in  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10, 13).  —  6. 
One  of  the  "  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  half-tnbe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

—  6.  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second 
or  third  of  the  21  courses  which  are  apparently 
enumerated  in  Neh.  x.  2-8,  xii.  1,  12.  This 
course,  or  its  chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).  —  7. 
The  father  of  Jaazaniah  the  Rechabite  (Jer. 
XXXV.  3). 

Jeremi'as.  1.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Ecclus.  xlix.  6 ; 
2  Mace.  XV.  14;  Matt  xvi.  14).— 2.  1  £sd. 
ix.  34.     [Jbrbmai.] 

Jer'emy,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (1  Esd.  i. 
28,  32,  47,  57,  ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18 ;  2  Maoc.  ii. 
1,  5,  7  ;  Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jeriba'i,  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaan,  named 
among  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  ( 1  Chr.  xi. 
46). 

Jer^iohOy  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  and  of 
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eonsiderable  importance,  situated  in  a  plain  trar- 
ersed  by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against 
where  that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilgal,  which 
formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its 
east  border  (iv.  19).  It  had  a  king.  Its  walls 
were  so  considerable  that  houses  were  built  upon 
them  (ii.  15),  and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  through- 
out the  East  still,  "  when  it  was  dark"  (v.  5). 
The  spoil  that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its 
affluence.  Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city 
to  which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua 
from  Shittim :  they  were  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon  the  wall,  and  departed, 
havinff  first  promised  to  save  her  and  all  that 
were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction  (ii. 
1-21 ).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city  that  en- 
sued, this  promise  was  religiously  observed.  As 
it  had  been  left  bv  Joshua  it  was  bestowed  b^ 
him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
21),  and  fh)m  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses 
before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connection  with  his  embassy  to  the 
Ammonite  kinp^  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  is  recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  34) 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true 
that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm-trees  " 
(Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently 
at  the  time  when  spoken  of.  However,  once 
actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slovirly  into 
consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  wa- 
ters ; "  and  over  against  it,  bevond  Jordan,  Eli- 
jah "  went  up  by  a  whirlwina  into  heaven  "  (2 
K.  ii.  1-22).  In  its  plains,  Zedekiah  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldseans  (2  K.  xxv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the 
"  children  of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  com- 
prised (Ez.  iii.  34 ;  Neh.  vii.  36) ;  and  it  is  even 
implied  that  they  removed  thither  again,  for  the 
"  men  of  Jericho  "  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuild- 
ing that  part  of  .the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was 
next  to  tne  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  2).  The  Jeri- 
cho of  the  days  of  Josephus  was  distant  1 50  star 
dia  from  Jerusalem,  ana  50  from  the  Jordan.  It 
la V  in  a  plain,  overhung  bv  a  barren  mountain 
wnose  roots  ran  northwards  towards  Scythopo- 
lis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Sodom 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its  barri- 
ers were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran  par- 
allel to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain 
—  the  great  plain  as  it  was  called  —  flowed  the 
Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were 
two  lakes:  Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweet- 
ness, dnd  Asphaltites  for  its  bitterness.  Away 
from  the  Jordan  it  was  parched  and  unhealthy 
during  summer ;  but  dnrinc  winter,  even  when 
it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here 
wore  linen  garments.  Hard  by  Jericho,  burst- 
ing forth  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which 
Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  was 
a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose  waters,  before 
noted  for  their  contrary  properties,  had  received, 
proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's  prayers, 
their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efli- 
eacy.    Jericho  was  onoe  more  "  a  city  of  palms  " 


when  our  Lord  visited  it;  such  as  Herod  Hk 
Great  and  Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw 
it.  Here  He  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two 
certainly,  perhdps  three,  St.  Matt  xx.  30 ;  St. 
Mark  x.  46 :  this  was  in  leaving  Jericho.  St. 
Luke  sa^s  **  as  He  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho, 
&c.,  xvih.  35).  Here  the  descendant  of  Rahab 
did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zacchsens  the 
publican  —  whose  office  was  likely  to  be  lucra- 
tive enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  af  His 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Posterior  to  the 
Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho  may  be  briefly 
told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the  toparchic» 
of  Judaea,  out  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a 
p;reat  measure  when  he  encamped  there.  He 
left  a  garrison  on  his  departure  —  not  necessa- 
rily the  1 0th  le&pon,  which  is  only  stated  to  have 
marched  through  Jericho — which  was  still  there 
when  Titus  advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it 
asked  how  Jericho  was  destroyed  1  Evidendy 
by  Vespasian.  The  city  pillaged  and  burnt  in 
All.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §  1,  was  clearly  Jericho  with  its 
adjacent  villages.  The  site  of  ancient  (the  first) 
Jericho  is  with  reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fountain 
of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  toe 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus. 

Jer^ieL  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  six 
heads  of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jer^emoth.  1.  A  Benjamite  chief,  a  son 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
14 ;  oomp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Je- 
rusalem. —  2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mnshi 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  23).  —  3.  Son  of  Heman  ;  head 
of  the  Idth  course  of  musicians  in  the  divine 
service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22). — 4.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Elam,  and — 5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattn, 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  26,  27). 
— 6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list 
as  "  and  Ramoth  "  (ver.  29). 

Jeri'shf  a  Kohathite  Levite,  chief  of  the 
great  house  of  Hebron  when  David  oi^ganized 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again  as 

JerVJBhf  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31. 

Jer^imoth.  1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela 
( 1  Chr.  vu.  7).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as — 2. 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 
—  3.  A  son  of  Becher  (1  Cmr.  vii.  8),  and  head 
of  another  Bei^jamite  house. — 4.  oon  of  Mu- 
shi,  the  son  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  30). — 5. 
Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).  —  6.  Son  of  Azriel, 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (I  Chr.xxvii.l9).— 7.  Son  of  King  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives 
of  Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other 
(2  Chr.  xi.  18).  —  8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Jer'iotll,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wives  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she 
was  his  daughter  bv  his  first  wife  Azubah. 

Jerobo'am.  1.  The  first  king  of  the  dirid- 
ed  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  Uie  son  of  an 
Ephraimite  of  the  name  of  Nebat;  his  father 
had  died  whilst  he  was  young.    At  the  time 
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wben  Solomon  was  constructing  the  fortiflca- 
tions  of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of  Zion, 
his  sagacious  eje  discovered  the  strength  and 
•ctivitT^  of  a  young  Ephraimitc  who  was  em- 
plojed  on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  superintendent  over  the  taxes  and  labors 
exacted  ftom  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ( 1  K.  xi.  28|. 
This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
position.  He  completed  the  fortifications,  and 
was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man  who  had 
"enclosed  the  city  of  Dayid"  (1  K.  xi.  24; 
XiXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state,  and  at 
last  was  perceived  by  Solomon  to  bo  aiming  at 
the  monarchy.  .These  ambitious  designs  were 
mobabljr  fostered  by  the  sight  of  the  growing 
aisaffection  of  the  great  tribe  over  which  he  pre- 
nulod,  as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  from  the  house  of  Solomon.  He 
was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  he  encountered  on 
one  of  the  black-paved  roads  which  ran  out  of 
the  citj,  Ahyah,  *'  the  prophet "  of  the  ./icient 
aanetaaiy  of  Shiloh.  Ahiiah  drew  him  aside 
Irom  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  proph- 
et, who  was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment, 
stripped  it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of 
which  he  gave  to  Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance 
that,  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  His  laws, 
GkMl  would  establish  for  him  a  kingdom  and 
dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David  ( 1  K.  xi.  29-40). 
"Aie  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jerobo- 
am's designs  occasioned  his  fiight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
rei^.  On  Solomon's  death,  he  demanded 
Shishak's  permission  to  return.  The  Eg^tian 
king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  have  orored 
any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for 
his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  wim  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
E^^yptian  queen,  Tahi>enes,  and  of  another 
prmcess  who  had  married  the  Edomite  chief, 
Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again 
requested  permission  to  depart,  which  was 
granted;  uid  he  returned  with  his  wife  and 
child  to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda, 
which  he  fortified,  Mud  which  in  consequence 
became  a  oentre  foi  his  fellow-tribesmen  (1  K. 
zL  41,  xiL  24,  LXX.).  Still  there  was  no 
open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  in  this  pe- 
riod of  suspense  (according  to  the  LXX.)  that 
a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domestic  his- 
tt>rv.  Bu  in£uit  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious 
lather  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  Ahijah  con- 
oeraing  him.  She  brought  such  gifts  as  were 
thought  likelv  to  be  acceptable,  and  had  dis- 
nised  herselt  to  avoid  recognition.  But  the 
blind  prophet  knew  who  was  coming;  and 
b*de  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her 
to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he  warned 
her  of  the  nselessness  of  her  gifts.  There  was 
a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted.  This  child  alone  would  die  before  the 
calamities  of  the  house  arrived.  The  mother 
returned.  As  she  re-entefM  the  town  of  Sarira 
(Heb.  Tirxah,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died. 
This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this  timej 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  Jero- 
boam's career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
nrnl  home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ronnd  him.     He  left 


Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  Then.,  for  the 
second  time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  the  divine 
intimation  of  his  future  greatness  is  convey^ 
to  him.  The  prophet  Shcmaiah,  the  Enlamite, 
addressed  to  nim  the  same  acted  parable,  in 
the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashea  garment. 
Then  took  place  the  conference  with  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  final  revolt ;  which  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  From  this  moment  one 
fatal  error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  pol- 
icy, which  undermined  his  dynasty,  and  tar- 
nished his  name  as  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
The  political  disruption  of  the  kingdom  was 
complete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was  as  yet  un- 
impaired. He  feared  that  the  yearly  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  would,  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  efiected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of 
venerable  antiquity  existed  already,  one  at  ths 
souther»^.  the  other  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  his  dominions.  These  he  elevated  into  seats 
of  the  national  worship,  which  should  rival 
the  newly  established  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  without  another  devia- 
tion from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the  national  unity. 
His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had  fiuniliarized  him 
with  the  outward  forms  under  which  the  Di- 
vinitv  was  there  represented.  A  golden  figure 
of  Mnevis,  the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis,  was 
set  up  at  each  sanctuary,  with  the  address, 
"  Behold  thy  God  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Dan, 
as  the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  estab- 
lished first  (1.  K.  xii.  30).  The  more  impor* 
tant  one,  as  nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  was  Bethbl  The  worship 
and  the  sanctuary  continued  till  )he  end  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  was  while  dedicating 
the  altar  at  Bethel  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  who  denounced  the  altar, 
and  foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  The  king  strctchine  out 
his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it  withered 
and    paralyzed,  and   only  at    iHe   prophet^s 

Sra^er  saw  it  restored,  and  ackncywledged  his 
ivme  mission.  Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war 
with  the  house  of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  dis- 
tinctly recorded  is  a  battle  with  Abijah,  son  of 
Rehoooam ;  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The 
calamity  was  severely  felt ;  he  never  recovered 
the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried 
in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xir.  20).  — 2. 
Jbroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  repelled  the  Syrian  in- 
vaders, took  their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K 
xiv.  28 ;  Am.  i.  3-^),  and  recovered  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  dominion  from  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am.  vi.  14).  Ammon  and. 
Moid)  were  reconquered  (Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3); 
the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  restored  to  their 
territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  17-22).  But 
it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  AmtM 
was  charged  oy  Amaziah  with  jirophesying  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam  and  his  house  by  tlie 
sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

Jer'oham.  1.  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  fa- 
ther of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath  (I  Chr. 
vi.  27,  34;  1  Sam.  i.  1).  — 2.  A  Benjamite, 
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and  the  foander  of  a  familj  of  Bene-Jeroham 

il  Chr.  Tiii.  27).  Probably  the  same  as— 3. 
father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  8 ; 
eomp.  3  and  9).  — 4.  A  descendant  of  Aaron, 
«f  toe  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the  six- 
teenth course  of  priests;  son  of  Pashur  and 
&ther  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears 
to  be  mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  12. — 5. 
Jeroham  of  Gedor,  some  of  whose  sons  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  —6.  A  Danite, 
whose  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of 
his  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
22).  —  7*  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  **  cap- 
tains of  hundreds"  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ). 

Jerubba^aly  the  surname  of  Gideon  which 
he  acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the 
altar  of  Baal,  when  nis  fiither  defended  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezirites  ( Judg. 
vi.  32). 

Jerabbesh'eth,  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21). 

Jer^uely  the  Wilderness  of,  the  place 

in  which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  bv  Jahaziel 
the  Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes 
of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  Mehunims  (2  Chr. 
XX.  16).    The  name  has  not  been  met  with. 

Jeru'salem.  The  subject  of  Jerusalem 
naturally  divides  Itself  into  three  heads: — L 
The  place  itself :  its  origin,  position,  and  physi- 
cal characteristics.  IL  Tne  annals  of  'the 
city.  in.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the 
relative  localities  of  its  vanous  parts ;  the  sites 
of  the  "  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modem,  &c. 

L  Thb  Place  itself. — The  ai^guments — 
if  arguments  they  can  be  called  —  for  and 
affainst  the  idenuty  of  the  "  Salem  "  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem — the 
"*  Salem  "  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  — 
are  almost  equally  balanced.  This  question 
will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Salem.  It 
IS  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that  Jeru- 
Mdem  fint  appears  in  definite  form  on  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  promi- 
nent a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Boijamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  i.e. 
"  the  Jebusite  "  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name 
of  its  occupiers,  ^ust  as  is  the  case  with  other 

Slaoes  in  tnese  lists.  Next,  we  find  the  form 
EBUS  (Judg.  xix.  10, 11)  — "Jehus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  the  city  of  the  Jebusites ; " 
and  lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  fore^ing —  we  have  Jeru- 
salem (Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10;  Judff.  i.  7,  &c.).i 
Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31^  46  35'^  North, 
and  longitude  35^  18'  30'''  East  of  Green- 
wich. It  is  32  miles  distant  ftt>m  the  sea,  and 
18  from  the  Jordan ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36 
from  Samaria.  The  western  ridge  of  the  city, 
which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about  2,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount  of 
Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 2,724  feet. 
The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine  has  been  described 'by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  com- 

>  In  every  ease  where  the  name  Jerwiem  ap- 
pears prior  to  the  time  of  D»vid,  It  hat  been  substi- 
tated  oy  eopylsts  for  the  original  nsma  Jebot.— 
Bd. 


plete  and  graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that 
we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire.     **  Jem- 
salem  lies  near  the  summit  of  abroad  moantaiB 
ridge.    This  ridge  or  mountainous   tract  ex- 
tends, without  interruption,  frx>m  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  £.  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as 
to  jAel  *Araif  in  the  desert;  where  it  ainks 
down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western 
plateau.     This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not 
less  than  from  twentv  to  twentpr-five  geographi- 
cal miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven  table- 
land.    It   evervwhere    forms   the    precipitous 
western  wall  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Jordaii 
and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  towards  the  west  ii 
sinks  down  b^-  an  ofl^t  into  a  range  of  lower 
hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean.     The 
surface   of   this  ^pper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountamous ;  and  is  more- 
over cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or 
west  on  either  side  towai^  the  Jordan  or  the 
Mediterranean.    The  line  of  division,  or  water- 
shed, between  the  waters  of  thes^  valleys,  — ^  a 
term  which  here  applies  almost  exclusively  to 
the  waters  of  the  rainy  season.  —  follows  for 
the  most  part  the  heieht  of  land  alon^  the 
ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  val- 
leys, which  run  off  in  different  directions,  often 
in'terlan  for  a  considerable  distance.    Thus,  for 
example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan, 
often  nas  its  hesd  a  mile  or  two  westward  of 
the  conunencement  of  other  valleys  which  mn 
to  the  western  sea.    From  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  onwards  towards   the    south,    ihe 
mountainous  country  risea  gradually,  ibnuior 
the  tract  anciently  known  as  the  mountains  <h 
Ephraim  and  Judah :  until  in  the  vidnitj  of 
Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  neariy  8,000 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.    Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  D«ui  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  abont 
2,500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon   the 
water-shed,  lies  the  city  of  Jemsalem.    Six  or 
seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  spread 
out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  aoout  el-JA 
(Gibeon),  also  extending  towards  e^B&vl  (f^^^ 
roth) ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.  £. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs    Tl^ufy    Beit  Btinwa,  —  but  to  which 
the  monks  and  travellers  have  usoally  given  the 
name  of  the  Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the 
Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it 
is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.    This  great  val- 
ley passes  along  in  a  S.  W.  direction  an  hour 
or  more  west  of  Jerusalem ;  and  finally  opens 
out  ftx>m  the  mountains  into  the  westeni  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours  S.  W.  from 
the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wadv  m-SSr&r, 
The  traveller,  on  his  wav  frt>m  Ramleh  to  Jem- 
salem, descends  into  ana  crosses  this  deq>  val- 
ley at  the  village  of  KiUoMi  on  its  westeni  aide, 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.    On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern 
side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  grad. 
nally  downwards  towards  the  sonth  and  east ; 
and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  Holt 
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Citj,  and  beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  orsom- 
mit  of  Uie  Moant  of  Olives.  The  traveller  now 
descends  ffraduallj  towards  the  city  along  a 
broad  sweU  of  ground,  havine  at  some  distance 
on  his  left  the  shallow  norwem  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand  on 
his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  Uie  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these 
two  vidieys  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are 
higher  hills ;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
on  the  south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on 
the  west,  the  flproand  rises  gently,  as  above  de- 
scribed, to  the  Dotdersof  the  great  Wady ;  while 
on  die  north,  a  bend  of  the  ridse  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the 
8.  W.  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open ;  for 
here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  alreadv  de- 
scribed, commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  mnnom,  and  stretchi^  off 
S.  W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.  W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  trom 
many  points,  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby 
SoMiimf,  situated  on  a  lofty  rid^  beyond  the 
great  Wady,  at  the  distance  ot  two  hours" 
( Robinson's  BiU,  Raearches,  i.  258-260).  The 
heights  of  the  principil  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  aooom- 
panying  his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow :  — 

Feet 

K.  W.  eomer  of  the  city  ( JTcMT /alMd) MO 

Moant  Zloii(Cteiia<r«itom) 2S87 

Mount  Moti»h{Harame9hShaV> S42t 

Bridge  oTer  the  Kedron,  near  GTetheeauuie ....  2281 

Pool  of  SUoam 2114 

Bir-aptib.  at  the  conflaence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 
Mount  of  OUtob,  Charch  of  Aaoenalon  on  •iinunlc  .  2722 

Roads, — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  tJbe 
Jordan  VaUey  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  This  was  the  route  commonly  taken 
from  the  north  and  east  of  the  country  —  as 
ftom  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii. 
35,  xlx.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from  Damascus  by 
Pompey,  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv., 
xvi.).  It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the 
centnl  districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  15).  The  latter  part  of  the  ap 
proach,  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  ^;enerally 
followed  at  the  present  day,  is  identical  with 
what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memorable  instance, 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the  great  man- 
tune  plain  of  Fhilistia  and  Sharon.  This  road 
led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
gnrand  at  Oibeon,  whence  it  turned  souUi,  and 
eame  to  Jerosalem  by  Ramah  and  Qibeah,  and 
ov«r  the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  3.  The  com- 
munication with  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  soath  is  lees  distinct  —  G^olei. — The  situa- 
tion of  the  various  gates  of  the  city  is  examined 
in  Section  IIL  It  may,  however,  be  desirable 
to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  Aose  which 
are  nanied  in  the  Bible  and  Josephns,  with  the 
leferencea  to  their  oocnrrences :  —  1.  Gate  of 
Ephndm.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23 ;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii. 
89.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the — 2.  Gate 
«f  Benjamin.    Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  IS ;  Zech. 

49 


xiv.  10^  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from 
the  —  3.  Comer  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi. 
9  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  4.  Gate  of 
Joshua,  eovemor  of  the  city.  2  K.  xxiii.  8. 
5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4.  6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  40.    7.  Ravine 

fate  (t.«.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hinnom).  2 
;hr.  xxvi.  9 ;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13.  8.  Fish 
gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  1 ;  Zeph.  i. 
16.  9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13.  10. 
Sheep  eate.  Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39.  11.  East 
gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkad.  Neh.  iii. 
31.  13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).  Neh.  xii. 
37.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii.  37.  15.  Old 
gate.  Neh.  xii.  39.  16.  Prison  gate.  Neh. 
xii.  39.  17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun; 
A.  V.  East  gate).  Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate. 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  19.  Gate  GennaUi  (gardens). 
Joseph.  B.  /.  V.  4,  §  4.  20.  Essenes'  gate. 
Jos.  B,  J.  4,  §  2.  —  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  gates  of  the  Temple :  —  Gate  Sur. 
2  K.  xi.  6.  Called  also  Gate  of  foundation. 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  5.  Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind 
the  guard.  2  K.  xi.  6, 19.  Called  the  High 
gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35. 
Gate  Shallecheth.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16.  — Btiria/- 
ffrounds.  —  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems 
from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still 
— on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron. The  tombs  of  the  kinfs  were  in  the  city 
of  David,  that  is,  Mount  Zion.  The  royu 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  containing 
separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  Other 

rs  also  were  used  for  burial.  —  Wood;  Gar- 
.  —  The  king's  gardens  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon seem  to  have l)een  in  the  bottom  formed 
bv  the  confluence  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom 
(Neh.  iii.  15).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as  its 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  implv,  was  a  fruitful  spot  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the 
time  of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the 
wall  of  Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  enclosed 
by  hedses  and  walls ;  and  to  level  these  was 
one  of  Titus's  first  operations.  We  know  that 
the  gate  Gennath  (t.€. "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on 
this  side  of  the  city.  —  Water,  —  How  the  gar- 
dens just  mentioned  on  the  north  of  the  city 
were  watered  it  Ib  difficult  to  understand,  since 
at  present  no  wator  exists  in  that  direction.  At 
Uie  time  of  the  siege  there  was  a  reservoir  in 
that  neighborhood  called  the  Serpent's  Pool ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  inodem  times. 
The  subject  of  the  waters  is  more  particularly 
discussed  in  the  third  section,  and  reasons  are 
shown  for  believing  that  at  one  time  a  reij 
copious  source  existed  somewhere  north  of  the 
town,  the  outflow  of  which  was  stopped,  pos- 
sibly by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led  under- 
f  round  to  reservoirs  in  the  city,  and  below  the 
'emple.  —  StrwU,  Hmmei,  ^.  — Of  the  nature 
of  these  in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the 
most  scattered  notices.  The  "  East  street "  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  4) ;  the  "street  of  the  city  " — i.e. 
the  city  of  David  (xxxii.  6) ;  the  "  street  facine 
the  water  gate  "  (Neh.  viii.  1,3)  —  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  parallel  account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38, 
the  "  broad  place  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
East; "  the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Esr.z. 
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9)  ;  the  "  ftreet  of  the  gate  of  Epfaraim  "  (Neh. 
nil.  16) ;  and  the  **  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  East,"  must  have  been  not "  streets  " 
in  onr  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open 
spaces  foand  in  Eastern  towns  round  the  inside 
of  the  ffates.  Streets,  properly  so  called,  there 
were  («ier.  ▼.  1,  xi.  13,  &c.) ;  but  the  name  of 
only  one, "  the  bakers'  street "  ( Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ), 
is  presenned  to  as.  To  the  houses  we  have  even 
less  clew;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  eiUier  houses  or  streets  the  ancient  «iem- 
salem  differed  ver^  materially  flrom  the  modem. 
1^  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not  exhibit  that 
air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which  is  now  so 
prominent  there.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel), 
and  the  modem  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  present  the  apfiearance 
of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this  point 
at  least  the  ancient  dty  stood  in  fiivorable  con- 
trast with  the  modem,  but  in  many  others  the 
resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  — Environs 
^the  Citg. — The  various  spots  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  will  be  described  at  len^  un- 
der their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  rutder  is 
accordingly  referred. 

II.  Thk  Annals  of  the  City.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerasalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent. 
We  catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief 
notice  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  de- 
scribes how  the  "  children  of  Juds^  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
tire ; "  and  almost  the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament  is  contained  in  the  solemn  warn- 
ings in  which  Christ  foretold  how  Jerusalem 
should  be  ''compassed  with  armies  "  (Luke  xxi. 
30),  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  be  seen 
standing  in  the  Hol^  Place  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 
In  the  nfteen  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
those  two  points,  the  city  was  besieged  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  times;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
Uie  ground;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its 
walls  were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  mod- 
em. The  fact  is  one  of  great  sienificance. 
The  first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(cir.  1400  B.C.).  Judah  and  Simeon  "fought 
against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire " 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which 
the  slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ; 
but  that  the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  that  they 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  moved  off  to  He- 
bron. As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jebnsites  they  practically  had 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  a  Jebusite  cityin 
net  it  remained  for  a  long  period  after  this.  The 
Benjamites  followed  the  men  of  Judah  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  with  no  better  result  (Judg.  i.  21). 
And  this  lasted  durinff  the  whole  period  of  the 
Jud^,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  reign  of 
David  at  Hebron.  David  advanced  to  the  siege 
at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the  trit^ 
who  had  come  to  Hebron  "  to  turn  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  to  him."  They  are  stated  as 
3180,000  men,  choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of 


Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  28-^9).  No  doubt  they  ap. 
proached  the  city  from  the  south.  As  before,  tb» 
lower  city  was  immediately  taken,  and,  aa  before, 
the  citadel  held  out.  The  undaunted  Jebuaites 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  "  with  lame  and  blind." 
David's  anger  was  roused  by  the  insult,  and  he 
proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first  who  would 
scale  the  rockv  side  of  the  fortress  and  kill  a 
Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of  the 
host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  rushed  forward  to 
the  attempt^  but  Joab's  superior  agili^  gained 
him  the  aay,  and  the  citiuel,  the  fastness  of 
ZiON,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.C.).  David  at  once 
proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  aoc^isi- 
tion.  He  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a 
wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  dtad^.  The 
sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  impregnable 
fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It  reached 
even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  the  characteristic  ofiferings  of  artifi- 
cers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David 
in  his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and 
occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives 
and  concubines  which  David  acquired.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  deposited  with  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  an^  Zion  became  at  once 
the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  In  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David.  The  only  works  of  ornament  which 
vre  can  ascribe  to  him  are  the  "  royal  gardens," 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  him  in 
the  level  space  south-east  of  the  city,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  hear 
of  no  additions  to  the  citj.  His  three  great 
works  were  the  Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and 
cloister,  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jemsar 
lem.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was 
to  make  the  walls  laiiger.  But  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  yery  large  towers  along  tten. 
Another  work  of  his  in  Jerasalem  was  the  re- 

Skir  or  fortification  of  Millo  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24). 
is  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus. 
Rehoboam  had  only  been  on  the  throne  four 
years  (cir.  970  b.g.)  when  Shishak,  Vdog  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  enormona  host, 
took  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced  to  the 
capital.  Rehoboam  did  not  attempt  reaistanoe 
(2  Chr.  xii.  9).  Jerasalem  was  again  threat- 
ened in  the  reigT'^  of  Asa,  when  Zerah  the  Cush- 
ite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  invaded  the  coantiy 
with  an  enormous  horde  of  followers  (S  Chr. 
xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through  the  low 
country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been. 
He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jera- 
salem, but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at 
Mareshah,  and  repulsed  him  with  great  slau^h* 
ter  (cir.  940).  The  reign  of  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat,  though  of  great  prosperity  and  splendor, 
IS  not  remarkable  as  regards  the  city  of  Jera 
salem.  We  hear  of  a  "new  court"  to  the 
Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to  its  situation  or  it^t 
builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).     Jehoshaphat'a  eon 
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Jeboram  was  a  prince  of  a  diffeTent  temper, 
lie  bej^  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a  massacre  of 
his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Philistines  and  Arabians  attackwL 
Jenualem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it  of 
all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  cwgied  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  Us  sons 
but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege.  The 
next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre  of 
the  roval  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  But 
with  the  increasing  yean  of  Joash,  the  spirit 
of  die  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned.  The 
kine  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  in  the  Tem- 
ple oy  Jehoiada.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried 
out  to  execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Kedron.  But  this  zeal  for  Je- 
hovah soon  expired.  The  burial  of  the  good 
priest  in  the  royal  tombs  could  hardly  have  been 
forgotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry 
took  place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned 
with  bis  fiiinily  in  the  verv  court  of  the  Temple 
for  protesting.  The  retribution  invoked  by  the 
dying  martyr  quicklv  followed.  Before  the  end 
of  t^  year  (cir.  838),  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  af- 
ter possessing  himself  of  Oath,  marched  against 
the  much  richer  prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit 
was  averted  by  a  timely  offering  of  treasure  fi;t>m 
the  Temple  and  tht  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii.  18 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  23).  The  predicted  danger  to  the 
city  was,  however,  only  postponed.  After  the 
defeat  of  Amaziah  by  joash,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
the  king's  private  treasures  were  pillaged,  and 
for  the  hrst  time  the  walls  of  the  city  were  in- 
jured. A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them  of 
400  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  comer  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash 
drove  in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  cha- 
riot, into  the  city.  This  must  have  been  on  the 
north  side,  and  probablv  at  the  present  north- 
west comer  of  the  walls.  The  long  reign  of 
Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.)  brought 
about  a  material  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
of  Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  thoroug^hly  re- 
pnired  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with  ma- 
chines, then  expressly  invented  for  shooting 
stones  and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in 
this  reiffu  happened  the  great  earthquake  de- 
scribed or  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4),  and  al- 
luded to  bv  the  prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  ir  P-  184,  125).  A  serious  breach 
waa  nuide  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  below  the 
city  a  large  firagment  was  detached  from  the 
hiU  at  Enrogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope, 
oTerwbelmed  the  kine's  gantens  at  the  junction 
of  the  Valleys  of  mnnom  and  Kedron,  and 
rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet. 
Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father's  sagaci- 
tj,  as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecturo  and 
warfare.  His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building 
the  upper  gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently 
a  gate  communicating  with  tl^  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxiiL  20)  — and  porticoes  leading  to  the  same. 
He  also  built  much  on  Ophel  (2  K.  xv.  35 ;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired  the  walls  wherever  they 
were  dilapidated,  and  strengthened  them  bv 
very  laige  and  strong  towers.  Before  the  death 
of  Jotham  (b.c.  740),  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  began  to  gather.  They  broke  on  the 
bead  of  Ahaz  his  successor ;  Rezin  king  of  Sy- 


ria and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined  their  armies 
and  invested  Jem^em  (2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  for- 
tifications of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled  the 
city  to  hold  out  durins  a  siege  of  great  length. 
In  the  fight  which  followed,  the  men  of  Judah 
lost  severely,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  citv 
having  been  plundered.  To  oppose  the  confed- 
eracy which  had  so  injured  him.  Abas  had  re- 
course to  Assyria.  To  collect  presents  he  went 
so  fer  as  to  lay  hands  on  part  of  the  permanent 
works  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  1 7, 1 8) .  Wheth- 
er the  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz  from 
one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear.  From 
one  passage  it  would  seem  that  TigUth-Pileser 
actually  came  to  Jerasalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 
At  an^  rate,  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatnes,  and  fresh  insults  in  the  Temple.  The 
very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (b.g.  724)  was  to  re- 
store what  his  father  had  desecrated  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  3 ;  and  see  36,  "  suddenly  ").  High-places, 
altars,  the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols 
of  Baal  and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  ser- 
pent of  Moses  itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  cast  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4). 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  decorations 
of  the  Temple  were  renewed.  And  now  ap- 
proached the  greatest  crisis  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  histoiy  of  the  city :  the  dreaded 
Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its  walls. 
Hezekish  prepared  for  the  siege.  The  spring 
roand  Jerusalem  were  stopped  —  that  is,  their 
outflow  was  prevented,  and  the  water  diverted 
underground  to  the  interior  of  the  citv  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  done,  he  care- 
fully repaired  the  walls  of  the  city,  furnished 
them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a  second 
wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ;  Is.  xxii.  lOj.  He  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  "  Millo ; "  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  prepared 
abundance  of  ammunition.  At  the  time  of  Ti- 
tus's siege  the  name  of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp  " 
was  still  attached  to  a  spot  north  of  the  city  in 
remembrance  either  of  this  or  the  subsequent 
visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  reign  of  Manas- 
sch  (b.o.  696)  must  have  been  an  eventful  one 
in  the  annals  of  Jerasalem,  though  only  meagre 
indications  of  its  events  are  to  m  found  in  the 
documents.  He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  cita- 
del, '*  from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the-valley 
to  the  fish-gate,"  iV  apparently  along  the  east 
side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the  upper 
and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  K.  He  also  con- 
tinued the  works  which  had  been  begun  by  Jo- 
tham at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 
ture to  a  great  height.  The  reign  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  639)  was  marked  by  a  more  strenuous  zeal 
for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of  Hezekiah  had 
been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight  yea»  of  ajge, 
and  by  his  twentieth  year  (tweifth*of  his  reign 
—  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  roust 
have  escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xxviii.  12).  His  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh 
Necho  cost  him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and 
Jerusalem  much  sufierin^.  Before  Jehoahas 
(b.c.  608)  had  been  reignmg  three  months,  the 
Egyptian  king  found  opportunity  to  send  to  Je- 
rasuem,  from  Riblah  where  he  was  then  en- 
camped, a  force  sufficient  to  depose  and  tales 
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him  priBoner,  to  pat  his  brother  Eliakim  on  the 
throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavjr  fine  from  the  city 
and  oonntry,  which  was  paid  in  advance  bj  the 
new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted  by  taxation 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35).  The  fall  of  the  cit^  was 
now  rapidly  approaching.  Durine  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victo- 
rious over  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The 
visit  was  possibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twice. 
A  siege  there  must  nave  been ;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son  Jehoiachin  (b.g.  597).  Hardly  had  his 
short  reign  begun  Wore  the  terrible  army  of 
Babylon  re-appeared  before  the  city,  again  com- 
manded by  NeDuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10, 11). 
Jehoiachin  surrendered  in  the  third  month  of 
his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  golden  articles 
of  Solomon's  original  establishment,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.'xxiv.  13), 
and  the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Tem- 

Jle  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  uncle  of 
ehoiachin  was  made  king  in  his  stead,  by  the 
name  of  Zedekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxvL  13 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  13, 14, 1 8).  He  applied  to  Pharaoh  Hoph- 
ra  for  assistance  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this, 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem (b  G.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  regular 
yiego.  at  the  same  time  wasting  ue  country  far 
and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round 
the  city,  from  which,  on  the  usual  Assyrian 
plan,  missiles  were  dischaxged  into  the  town, 
«nd  the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered  by 
rams  (Jer.  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek. 
xxi.  22).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with 
troops  (Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  11).  But  the  relicr  was 
duly  temporary,  and  in  the  11  th  of  Zedekiah 
^B.c.  586),  on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month 
(Jer.  lii.  6),  being  just  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  first  investment,  the  city  was  taken.  It 
was  at  midnight  The  whole  city  was  wrapped 
»n  the  pitchy  darkness  characteristic  of  an  East- 
cm  town,  and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews 
of  what  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the 
army  entered  the  Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  middle  court  (Jer.  xxxix.  3 ; 
^os.  Ant.  X.  8,  §  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given 
to  Zedekiah,  and,  collecting  his  remaining  war- 
riors, he  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a  gate  at  the 
soutli  side,  somewhere  near  the  present  BaM- 
Mugharibehy  crossed  the  Kcdron  aoove  the  royal 
gardens,  and  made  his  way  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  At  brc»k  of  day, 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the 
Chaldeans  by  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit 
was  made :  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jeri- 
cho, his  people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
captured  and  reserved  K>r  a  miserable  fate  at 
Riblah.  Meantime  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  assault  and  sack :  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  old  and  young,  prince 
and  peasant;  the  women  violated  in  Mount 
Zion  Itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12).  On  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.xxv.  8), 
Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king^s 
Uxly-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  char;;;ccl 


with  Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  whai 
should  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two 
days  were  passed,  probably  in  collecting  die  cap- 
tives and  bootv ;  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12) 
the  Temple,  tlie  royal  palace,  and  all  the  more 
important  buildings  of  the  city,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  walls  thrown  do¥m  and  left  as  heaps  of 
disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground  (Neh.  iv.  2). 
The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufierings 
endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent 
have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people ; 
and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were 
but  few  and  unimportant  The  land  was  prac- 
tically deserted  of  all  but  the  verv  poorest  class. 
Five  years  affcerwiurds  —  the  23d  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebnzaradan, 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  again  visited  the  ruins, 
and  swept  off  745  more  of  the  wretched  peas- 
ants (Jer.  lii.  30).  Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had 
fallen,  and  the  Temple,  set  up  under  such  fiur 
auspices,  was  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  The 
spot,  however,  was  none  the  less  sacred  becaose 
tne  edifice  was  destrpyed.  It  was  stiU  the  cen- 
tre of  hope  to  the  people  in  captivity,  and  the 
time  soon  arrived  for  their  return  to  it.  The 
decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  tlie  rebuilding 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  G^  of  Israel,  which 
is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536.  In  con- 
sequence thereof,  a  very  large  cnrovan  of  Jews 
arrived  in  the  country.  A  short  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  settling  in  their  former  cities,  bnt  on 
the  first  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ezr.  iii.  6)  a 
general  assembly  was  called  together  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v. 47) ;  the  altar  was 
set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sac- 
rifices commenced.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in  tlie 
2d  year  after  their  return  (b.c.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2d  month  ( 1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid.  But  the  work 
was  destined  to  suffer  material  intermptions. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had 
been  colonized  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way ;  but  ultimately  the  Temple 
was 'finished  and  dedicated  in  the  6th  year  of 
Darius  (b.c.  516),  on  the  3d  (or  23d,  1  Esdr. 
vii.  5)  of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was 
celebrated.  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (NdL 
ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now  passed, 
of  which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra 
arrived  from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people.  He  left 
Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the  year,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  month  (En. 
vii.  9,  viii.  32).  Wo  now  pass  another  period 
of  eleven  years  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah, 
about  B.C.  445.  After  three  days  he  collected 
the  chief  people,  and  proposed  the  immediate 
rebuilding  of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them, 
and  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
Sanballat,  the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  in  consequence  of  which 
one-half  of  the  people  had  to  remain  armed 
while  the  other  halt  built,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  52  days,  on  the  S5th  of  Elnl.  The 
wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of  the  dtv  of  Jeni- 
salem  as  well  as  the  city  of  David  or  Zion. 
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Nebemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelre  years 
(Neh.  v.  14,  xiii.  6),  daring  which  time  he  held 
the  office  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor 
of  the  province  (t.  14)  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources (v.  15).  The  foreign  tendencies  of  the 
bigh-pricst  Eliashib  and  his  fiimily  had  already 

fiven  Nehemiah  some  concern  (xiii.  4,^  28). 
lliashib's  son  Joiada,  who  sacceeded  him  in 
the  high-priesthood,  had  two  sons,  the  one  Jon- 
athan (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  22), 
the  other  Joshna  (Jos.).  The  two  qaarrelled, 
and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the  Tem- 
ple (b.c.  dr.  366).  Johanan  in  his  turn  had 
two  sons,  Jaddoa  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2).  Manasseh  married 
the  daaehter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and 
erentuaily  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  on  Gerizim.  Daring  the  hiffh- 
priesthood  of  Jaddoa  occnrred  the  famous  visit 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jemsalem.  The  re- 
salt  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was  an  exemption 
from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year :  a  privilege 
which  they  retained  for  lon^.  We  hear  not- 
ing more  of  Jerusalem  untU  it  was  taken  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during  his  in- 
carsion  into  Syria.  A  stormy  period  succeeded 
—  that  of  the  struggles  between  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  which 
lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  I^us 
(B.O.  301),  after  which  the  country  came  into 
the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  Simon  the  Just, 
who  followed  his  father  Onias  in  the  high- 
nriesthood  (cir.  B.C.  300),  is  one  of  the  favorite 
fceroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care,  the  sane- 
toary  was  repaired,  and  some  foundations  of 
great  depth  added  round  the  Temple,  possibly 
U>  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(Ecclns  1.  1,  2).  The  laige  cistern  or  "sea" 
of  the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which 
hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rarily or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheadied  in 
brass  (ibid.  3/ ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortiiiod  to  guard  against  such  attacks 
as  those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ;  and  the  Temple 
senrioe  was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and 
oeiemonial  (ib.  11-21J.  His  death  was  marked 
by  evil  omens  of  various  kinds  presaging  dis- 
asteis.  The  intercourse  wiUi  Greeks  was  fast 
enidicatittg  the  national  character,  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  peaceful  intercourse  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  ^ter ; 
viz.,  Philadelphns  (b.c.  285)  and  Eueigetes 
(b.o.  t47).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives, which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  bodi 
Temple  and  dtj.  The  Temple  was  "  enclosed 
with  three  walls  70  cubits  nigh,  and  of  pro- 
portionala  thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts 
were  paved  wiUi  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay 
immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which  bv  mechan- 
ical contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forUi,  and 
thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  opposite  hUl  —  the  modem  Zion. 
The  main  streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and 
south;  some  "along  the  brow;  .  .  .  others 
lower  down  bat  parallel,  following  the  course 
of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "furnished  with  raised 
pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of  the 
gnmnd,  or  posnbly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 


by  AHsteas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to 
avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremoni- 
ally unclean.  The  oazaars  were  then,  as  now, 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  city.  During  the 
struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  Jerusalem  became  alternately 
a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending  parties.  In 
203,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199,  it  was 
retaken  by  Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general, 
who  left  a  garrison  in  the  citadel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Antiochus  asain  beat  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  Uien  the  Jew^  vmo  had  suffered  most 
from  the  latter,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  his 
army,  and  assisted  them  in  reducing  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison.  In  the  reign  of  Selcucus  Soter, 
Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the  ille^ti- 
mate  son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
and  legitimate  brothers.  In  1 75,  Seleucus  Soter 
died,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the 
office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the  good 
Onias  m.  —  to  Onias's  brother  Joshua,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7).  In 
172,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He 
entered  the  city  at  night  by  torch-li^ht  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason  and  his  party, 
and  after  a  short  stay  returnee^  (2  Mace.  iv.  22). 
During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  "Egypt, 
Jason,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Menelaus, 
suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
thousand  men,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
The  news  of  these  tumults  reaching  Antiochus 
on  his  way  from  Egypt,  brought  him  again  to 
Jerusalem  (b.g.  170).  He  appears  to  have 
entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.  An 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage 
of  the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and 
in  two  years  (b.g.  168)  an  army  was  sent  under 
ApoUonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into  efibct. 
Another  great  slaughter  took  place  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn  pillaged  and 
burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed.  Antiochus 
next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen  wor- 
ship in  all  his  dominions.  The  Temple  was 
reconsecrated  to  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2). 
And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not  only 
to  tolerate  but  te  take  an  active  part  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sab- 
bath, circumcision  —  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought 
it  safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  cen- 
tral hills.  Then  they  immediately  turned  their 
steps  te  Jerusalem.  The  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  at  once  cleansea,  the  polluted  altar 
put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced ;  and  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  desecration —  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  b.c.  165, 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  fbast  which 
lasted  for  eight  days.  After  this  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple  was  very  much  strengthened  (I 
Mace.  iv.  60),  and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into 
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%  fortress  (oomp.  yi.  26,  61,  62),  and  occupied 
by  a  garrison  (iv.  61).  The  Acn  was  still 
held  bv  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus.  Two  years 
later  (B.C.  163),  Judas  collected  his  people  to 
take  it,  and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and  en- 

?'ines.  In  the  mean  time,  Antiochas  had  died 
B.C.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antio- 
chus Eupator,  a  youth.  The  garrison  in  the 
Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed-  by  Judas, 
managed  to  communicate  with  the  ung,  who 
brought  an  army  fiom  Antioch,  and  attacked 
Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the  siege 
of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against  the 
intruder  (1  Blacc.  vi.  32).  Antiochus's  army 
proved  too  much  for  his  Utde  force,  his  brother 
Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fidl  back  on  Jerusalem,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Temple.  Thither  Lvsias,  Antiochus's  gen- 
eral—  and  later,  Antiochus  himself — followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62),  and  commenced  an  ac- 
tive sieee.  The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in 
161.  After  it  Baochides  and  Alcimus  again  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3),  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  contests  with  Jonathan  and  Simon,  added 
much  to  its  fortifications.  In  the  second  month 
(May)  of  160  the  high-priest  Alcimus  began  to 
make  some  alterations  m  the  Temple,  apparent- 
ly doing  away  with  the  enclosure  between  one 
court  and  another,  and  in  particular  demolish- 
ing some  wall  or  building,  to  which  peculiar 
sanctity  was  attached  as  "the  work  of  the 
prophets"  {\  Mace  ix.  54).  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  remained 
without  molestation  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
All  this  time  the  Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  (Ant.  xiiL  4,  §  92),  and  the  male- 
content  Jews,  who  still  held  the  hostages  taken 
(h>m  the  other  part  of  the  community  (1  Mace. 
X.  €).  In  the  year  153,  Jonathan  was  made 
hi^h-priest  In  145,  be  b^;an  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20 ;  Ant,  xiii.  4,  §  9) ;  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little 
]>rogress  during  fully  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Si- 
mon succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high- 
priest  (xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the 
Acra  proved  snccessfhl,  but  three  years  still 
elapsed  before  this  enormously  Btton^  place 
could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  the  gamson  ca- 
pitulated only  fVom  famine  (xiii.  49 ;  comp.  21 ). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month 
B.C.  142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  de- 
molished, and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had 
stood  lowered,  nntil  it  was  reduced  below  the 
height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it.  The  valley 
nonh  of  Moriah  was  probably  filled  up  at  this 
time.  A  fort  was  then  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Temple  hill,  apparently  a||cainst  the  wall, 
so  as  directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra, 
and  here  Simon  and  his  immediate  followers 
resided  (xiii.  52).  One  of  the  first  steps  of  his 
son  John  Hyrcanus  was  to  secure  both  the  city 
and  the  Temple.  Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  kin^  of  Syria,  attacked  Jerusalem.  To 
invest  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  es- 
cape, it  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven 
camps.  The  active  operations  of  the  siege 
wtn  carried  on  as  usual  at  the  north,  where 


the  level  ground  comes  up  to  the  walla.    The 
sieee  was  ultimately  relin(}uit«hed.    Antiochus 
wiSied  to  place  a  garrison  m  the  dty,  but  this 
the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and  hos- 
tages and  a  payment  were  substituted.    After 
Antiochus's  departure,  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18).    During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful reign,  John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem, ably  achninistering  the  government  from 
thence,  and  regularly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
high-priest  (see  5  Mace,  xxiii.  3).    He  was  suc^ 
ceeded  (b.c.  107)  by  his  son  Aristobulus.     Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  high-priest ;  but  unlike 
them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  king  (5  Mace,  xxvii.  1 ).   His  brother  Alex- 
ander Janneas  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  mainly  eneaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem.   About  the  year  95,  the  animosities 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an 
alarming   explosion.      Alexander's  severities 
made  bun  extremely  unpopular  with  boih,  par- 
ties, and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Deme- 
trius Euchssrus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him. 
The  actions  between  uem  were  foup^ht  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem;   but  the  city  did  not 
escape  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war ;  for  when, 
after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander    returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  had  their  wives  and   children 
butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  signt  of  the  whole  scene 
{Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2).    Such  an  iron  swaj  as  this 
was  enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alex- 
ander reigned  till  the  year  79  without  further 
disturbances.   The  "  monument  of  King  Alex- 
ander "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.    In  spite  of 
opposition  the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the 
most  powerful  party  in  Jerusaleiu,  and  Alexan- 
der had  therefore  before  his  death  instructed  his 
queen,  Alexandra, — whom  he  left  to  succeed 
him  with  two  sons,  —  to  commit  herself  to 
them.    The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyramns, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.    The  queen  lived  till 
the  year  70.    On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempt- 
ed to  take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  nis 
brother,  to  whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its 
possession,  Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the 
year  69.    The  brothers  soon  quarrell^  sgain, 
when  Hyrcanus  called  to  his  assistance  Aretas, 
king  of  Damascus.    Before  this  new  fnemy, 
Aristobulus  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  refoge 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.    The 
siege  was  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by 
the  interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompeys 
lieutenants,  to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  tal- 
ents for  the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Fom- 
pey  advanced  from  Damascus  by  wajr  of  Jeri- 
cho.  As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  Anstobolns, 
who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  for  effect- 
ual resistance,  met  him,  and  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  surrender.   Pompey  sent  rorwaid 
Gabinius  to  take  possession  or  tne  place;  but 
the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of  Aris- 
tobulus haa  meantime  ndned  the  ascendency, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.    Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains,  and  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.    Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  received  the  invader  with  open  arms. 
The  Temple  on  the  other  hand  was  bdd  by  the 
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jATtj  of  Aristobuliu,  which  incliided  the  priests. 
rompey  appears  to  hare  stationed  some  part  of 
his  force  on  the  high  eround  west  of  the  city,  bat 
he  himself  commanded  in  person  at  ihe  north. 
The  first  eflforts  of  his  solaiers  were  devoted  to 
filling  np  the  ditch  and  the  yallej,  and  to  con- 
structing the  banks  on  which  to  place  the  mili- 
tary engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut  down 
all  the  tmiber  in  the  environs.  Fompey  remarked 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  de- 
sisted from  fighting,  and  this  afibrdm  the  Ro- 
raana  a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  moving  ihe  engines  and  towers 
nearer  the  walls.    At  the  end  of  throe  months 
the  besiegers  had  approached  so  dose  to  the 
wall,  that  the  battering-rams  could  be  worked, 
and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of  the 
towers,  through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
afker  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.    Hyrcanns  was 
continued  in  his  hi^h-priesthood,  but  without  the 
title  of  king ;  a  tnbute  was  laid  upon  the  city, 
the  walla  were  entirely  demolished.    The  Tem- 
ple was  taken  in  the  year  63,  in  the  third  month 
1  Sivan),  on  the  da^  of  a  great  fast ;  probably  that 
rar  Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23d  of  that 
month.  During  the  next  hw  years  nothing  oc- 
curred to  aftct  Jerusalem.    In  56,  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.o.  54)  the  rapacious 
Crasaos  plundered  the  city  not  only  of  the 
money  which  Pompey  had  spared,  but  of  a  eon- 
sidarable  treasure  accumulated  from  the  contri- 
botions  of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  all 
a  snm  of  10,000  talents,  or  about  3,000,000^. 
steriing.    During  this  time,  Hyrcanns  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  acting  under  tlie  advice  of  Anti- 
pater  the  Idumsean,  hu  chief  minister.    The 
year  47  is  memorable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Antipater's  son  Herod  in  Jerusalem.   Antig- 
onna,  the  younger  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Aristobnlus,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  oountry 
supported  by  a  Parthian  army.    So  sudden 
was  his  amiroach,  that  he  got  into  the  city 
and  reaehea  the  palace  in  the  upper  market- 
nlaoe  — >  the  modem  Zion — without  resistance. 
Here,   however,   he   was   met   by   Hyrcanns 
and  Phasaeltts  with  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers, and  driven  into  the  Temple.    Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside  the 
watts,  and  at  t&  earnest  request  of  Antl^nus, 
be  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to 
mediate.    The  result  was  that  Phasaelus  and 
Hyrcanns  were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpow- 
ered, the  Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place, 
and  Antigonus  was  maoe  king.    Thus  did  Je- 
rusalem (b.c.  40)  find  itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians.    In  three  months,  Herod  returned 
from  Rome  king  of  JudsBa,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  39  appeared  before  Jenualem  with  a  force  of 
Romans,  commanded  by  Silo,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.    Other  oc- 
cnirenoes,  however,  called  him  away  fVom  the 
siege  at  this  time.     In  37,  Herod  appeared 
again.    He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from 
Joieho,  and,  like  Pompey,  ne  pitched  his  camp 
and  made  his  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple.    For  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations,  Herod  absented  himself 
for  his  marriage  at  Samaria  with  Mariamne. 
On  his  return  he  was  joined  by  Sosius,  the  Ro- 


man governor  of  Syria,  with  a  force  of  firon 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the  siege  was  then 
resumed  in  earnest  The  first  of  the  two  wallv 
was  taken  in  forty  days,  and  the  second  in  fif- 
teen more.  The  siege  is  said  to  have  occupied 
in  all  five  months.  Herod's  first  care  was  to 
put  down  the  Asmonean  party.  The  appoin^ 
ment  of  the  high-priest  was  the  next  considera- 
tion. Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (b.c. 
36)  on  one  Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his, 
and  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Ananel  was  soon  dis- 
placed through  the  machinations  of  Alexandra, 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  appoint  her  son  Aristobulus,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  But  he  was  soon  after  mui^ 
dered  at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed  the 
office.  The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next 
thirty  years  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to 
be  treated  of  here.  In  the  vear  34,  the  city  was 
visited  bv  Cleopatra.  In  the  spring  of  31,  the 
vear  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  Jud«a  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake,  the  efibcts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  indeed  tremendous.  The  panic  at 
Jerusalem  was  very  severe.  The  following  year 
was  distinguished  bv  the  death  of  Hyrcanus, 
who,  thouffh  more  than  eighty  years  old,  was 
killed  by  Herod,  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Asmonean  race.  Herod  now  began  to  en- 
oourage  forei^  practices  and  usages.  Amongst 
his  acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of 
a  theatre  at  Jerusalem.  Of  its  situation  no  in- 
formation is  given,  nor  have  any  traces  yet 
been  discovered.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly  es- 
caped assassination.  At  this  time  he  occupied 
the  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans.  He  had  now 
also  completed  the  improvements  of  the  Anto- 
nia,  the  fortress  built  bv  John  Hyrcanns  on  the 
foundations  of  Simon  Maccabseus.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be  given  m 
treating  of  the  Tbmplb.  The  year  25 — the 
next  alter  the  attempt  on  Herod's  lifis  in  the 
theatre — was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  In  this 
year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the 
daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion 
of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  exten- 
sive palace  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall, 
at  tne  north-west  comer  of  t&  upper  city, 
about  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  con- 
vent. But  all  Herod's  works  in  Jerusalem  were 
eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in 
more  than  its  former  extent  and  magnificence. 
He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Je- 
rusalem at  the  Passover.  The  completion  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniversary  of  Her- 
od's inauguration,  b.c.  16,  was  celebrated  by 
lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  fumU  About  B.C. 
9 — eight  years  fVom  the  commencement — the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished. 
At  Uiis  time  equally  magnificent  works  were 
being  carried  on  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  north-west  comer. 
In  or  about  the  year  7,  Herod  had  fixed  a  laige 
golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  em« 
pire  (JudsDa  was  now  a  province),  over  the  en- 
tnmce  to  the  Sanctuaiy.  This  had  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  two 
of  t&e  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  disci- 
ples to  tear  it  down.   Being  taken  befbra  Herod, 
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the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct,  and  were 
burnt  alire.  The  hiKh-priest  Matthias  was  de- 
posed, and  Joasar  took  his  place.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when  Herod  died. 
The  goTcmment  of  Judcea,  and  therefore  of 
Jerusdem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  be- 
queathed to  Archelaus.  During  Archelaus' 
absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of 
Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province, 
and  the  tumults  were  renewed  with  worse  re- 
sults. In  the  year  3  B.C.,  Archelaus  returned 
firom  Rome  ethnarch  of  the  southern  province. 
He  immediately  displaced  Joazar,  wnom  his 
father  had  made  high-priest  after  the  affair  of 
^e  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar's  brother  Elcazar  in 
his  stewl.  Jud«a  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordi- 
nary Roman  province ;  the  procurator  of  which 
resided,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Csssarea  on 
the  coast  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quinnus  to  the  country  im- 
mediately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Two 
incidents  at  once  roost  opposite  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship 
•f  Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  The  second  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  hu 
man  bones,  and  strewed  them  aliout  the  clois- 
ters during  the  night  of  the  Passover.  In  or 
about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  14, 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new 
procurator — Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till 
26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  — 
▲.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since 
His  boyhood  (John  ii.  13). — a.d.  33.  At  the 
Passover  of  this  year  occurred  His  crucifixion 
and  resurrection.  In  a.d.  37,  Pilate  having 
been  recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  vras  visited 
by  Vitellins,  the  prefect  of  S^ia,  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  In  the  following  year  Stephen 
was  stoned.  The  Christians  were  greatlv  per- 
secuted, and  all,  except  the  Apostles,  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi.  19).  In  a.d. 
40,  Vitellins  was  superseded  by  P.  Petronius, 
who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place 
in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Cali^a.  This  order 
was  ultimately  countermanded.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius  in  41  came  an  edict  of  tole- 
ration to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  resided  veiy  much 
at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  pros- 
perity and  convenience.  The  city  nad  for  some 
time  been  extending  itself  towards  the  north, 
and  a  laige  suburb  nad  come  into  existence  on 
the  hieh  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  and  out- 
side of  the  "second  wall"  which  enclosed  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb 
—  which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New  Town," 
and  had  grown  up  very  rapidiv — was  unpro- 
tected by  any  formal  wall,  and  practically  lay 
open  to  attack.  This  defenceless  condition  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  A^ppa,  who,  like  the 
first  Herod,  was  a  great  builder ;  and  he  com- 
menced enclosing  it  in  so  substantial  and  mag- 
nificent a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  prelect,  at  whose  instance  it  was  stopped 
by  Cflaudius.  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to 
hiave   purchased  permission  to  complete  the 


work.  The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of 
St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  hia  con- 
version. The  year  44  began  with  the  murder 
of  St.  James  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1 ),  followed 
at  the  Passover  bv  the  imprisonment  and  escape 
of  St.  Peter.  Shortly  futer,  Asjippa  himself 
died.    Cuspius  Fadus  arrived  from  Rome  as 

frocurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect  of  Syria, 
n  45  commenced  a  severe  famine,  which  lasted 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.  — a.d. 
48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidins  Cama- 
nus.  A  frijyphtful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
the  Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of 
the  Temple  during  the  festival.  Cumanus  was 
recalled,  and  Felix  appointed  in  his  nx>m.  A 
set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls 
Sicarii,  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  city.  In  fact,  not  only  Jemaalem, 
but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  in  tJbe 
most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity.  At 
length  a  riot  at  Csssarea  of  the  most  serious  de- 
scription caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60,  or  the  beginning  of  61,  Pobcius  Fss- 
Tus  succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was 
an  able  and  upright  officer  {B.J,  ii.  14,  §  1), 
and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  towards  tl»B 
Jews  (Acts  XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his 
administration  he  kept  down  the  robbers  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short 
breathing  time.  His  interview  with  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XXV.,  xxvi.)  took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  at  Csesarea.  In  62  (probably)  Festus  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus.  He  b^gan  his 
rule  by  endeavoring  to  keep  down  tlie  Sicarii 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed 
he  preserved  throughout  a  snow  of  justice  and 
vigor,  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Floras,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  At  the  Pass« 
over,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallns,  the 
prefect  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whok 
assembled  people  besought  him  for  redress ;  but 
without  emeu  Floras'  next  attempt  was  to 
obtain  some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple. 
He  demanded  17  talents  in  the  name  of  die 
emperor.  The  demand  produced  a  frantic  dis- 
turbance. That  night  Floras  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod  at 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
morning  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper 
city.  This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  earned 
out.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through 
the  old  city  up  into  the  Antonia,  he  relin- 

^uished  the  attempt,  and  withdrew  to  Ciesares. 
)estius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  Agrip- 
pa had  shortly  before  returaed  fbom  Alexandria, 
and  had  done  much  to  calm  tlie  people.  The 
seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by  young 
Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  oirerings 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Julius  CsDsar,  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance,  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome. 
Hostilities  at  once  b^an.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high -priest,  and  fortified  by 
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Agrippa'a  soldiers,  threw  themselres  into  the 
upper  city.  The  insareents  held  the  Temple 
mna  the  lower  city.  In  the  Antonia  was  a 
■mall  Roman  garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted 
ibr  seren  dm,  each  side  endeavoring  to  take 
possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  ouer.  At 
uat  the  insumnts  became  masters  of  both 
city  and  Temple.  But  they  were  not  to  remain 
so  long.  Ceslios  Gallas  aavanced  from  Scopus 
on  the  dty.  He  encamped  opposite  the  palace 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews  re- 
tired to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
fire  days,  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without 
success ;  on  the  sixth,  he  resolved  to  make  one 
Bore  attempt.  He  could  effect  nothing,  and 
when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at 
Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him, 
and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most 
complete  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
nndeigone.  War  with  Rome  was  now  inevi- 
table. The  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  war- 
like instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds 
fabricated,  and  other  preparations  made.  In 
this  attitude  of  expectation,  the  city  remained 
while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  till  the  fisdl  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67).  Two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  till 
Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in  con- 
tests between  the  moderate  party  and  the  Zeal- 
ots or  fanatics.  At  the  begmning  of  70,  when 
Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of 
John  of  Giscala  and  Eleassar,  wbo  held  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 3,400  men ; 
that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters 
were  in  the  tower  Fhasaelus,  and  who  held  the 
upper  dty,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley  and  the 
district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5,000 
Idunusans,  in  all  a  force  of  between  23,000  and 
94,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  jears  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recldeesness.  The  numbers  of  the  other  in- 
habitants  it  is  extrameW  difficult  to  decide. 
Titus's  force  consisted  ofrour  legions  and  some 
■tiTiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These 
were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in  three 
cMUpa  —  the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ; 
the  5th  a  UtUe  in  the  rear,  and  the  10th  on  Uke 
top  of  the  Ifbunt  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  Vallev.  The  first  operation  was 
to  dear  the  grouna  between  Scopus  and  the 
north  wall  of  the  dty.  This  occupied  four  days. 
The  next  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was 
in  Simon's  portion  of  the  dty,  at  a  low  and 
eompaiatively  weak  place  near  the  monument 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  Round  this  spot  the  three 
I^^ions  erected  banks,  from  which  diey  opened 
batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  en- 
jpnes  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Mean- 
time from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  10th  legion  battered  the  Temple  and  the 
east  side  of  the  dty.  A  breach  was  made  on 
the  7th  Artenusins  (cir.  April  15) ;  and  here 
the  Romans  entered,  drivi^  the  Jews  before 
them  to  the  second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with 
the  second  wall  of  the  ciw  dose  to  him  on  his 
right.    He  preferred,  before  advancing;,  to  get 
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possession  of  the  second  wall.  In  five  da^  a 
breach  was  again  efi^ected.  The  district  mto 
which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated  was  the 
mat  valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main 
hills  of  the  citv.  Before  attacking  the  Antonia, 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  opportunity  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and,  after  four 
days,  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  at- 
tack. Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost 
entirely  on  the  cifv :  it  was  now  to  be  simul- 
taneous on  city  and  Temple.  Accordingly  two 
pairs  of  lan;e  batteries  were  constructed,  the 
one  pair  in  m>nt  of  Antonia,  the  other  at  the  old 
point  of  attack  —  the  monument  of  John  Hyr- 
canus. They  absorbed  the  incessant  labor  of 
seventeen  days,  and  were  completed  on  the 
29th  Artemisins  (cir.  May  7).  But  the  Jews 
undermined  the  banks,  and  the  labor  or  the 
Romans  was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  orher 
point,  Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with 
all  his  former  intrepidity,  and  more  than  his 
former  success.  It  now  oecame  plain  to  Titus 
that  some  other  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place  must  be  adopted.  A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
compass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then 
recommence  the  assault  Its  entire  length  was 
39  fhrlongs,  —  very  near  5  miles ;  and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  gnard-houscs.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed. 
The  north  attack  was  relinquished,  and  the 
whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  On 
the  5th  Panemus  (June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Joe.,  Bell,  Jitd.,  vl.  1, 
§7).  Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking 
down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  machines,  and  a  further  delay  took 
place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on  the  Iresh  level, 
for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the  Tem- 
ple. But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ab  (July  15), 
by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  ezei^ 
tion  he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  it- 
self was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coinddences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very 
same  month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first 
Temple  had  been  burnt  by  Kebuchailneszar. 
The  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  were  now  all  burnt  and  demolished. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  re- 
mained. The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  hair  the  work  remained  to  be 
done.  The  upper  city  was  still  to  be  taken. 
Titus  first  tried  a  parley.  His  terms,  however, 
were  rejected,  and  no  alternative  was  left  him 
but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  It  took  18 
days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ; 
the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the 
west  or  north-west  comer  where  Herod's  palace 
abutted  on  Uie  wall,  and  where  the  three  ma^ 
nificent  and  impr^nable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  rose  conspicuous. 
This  was  the  main  attack.    It  was  commenced 
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on  the  7th  of  Gorpuens  (cir.  Sept.  U),  and  hv 
the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  The 
city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped  the 
former  conflagrations  were  ^burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to 
be  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the 
upper  city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at 
the  north-west  comer,  which  were  left  standing 
as  memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  for- 
tifications. —  From  its  destruction  by  Titus,  to  the 
present  time,  —  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  disappears  from 
history.  During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in 
Cvrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia, 
which  disturMQ  the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the 
recovery  of  their  city  was  never  attempted. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again  emeiged 
from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the  centre  of  an 
insurrection,  to  subdue  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed.  In  despair  of  keeping  the 
Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the  Emperor 
had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  rallying- 
point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance 
of  his  plan,  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the 
then  known  modes  of  attack.  The  embers  of 
revolt,  lonff  smouldering,  burst  into  a  flame 
soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from  the  East  in 
A.D.  132.  At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  the 
Jews  under  Bar-Cocheha  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Hadrian,  alarmed  at  tnc  rapid  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  ineffisctual  efforts  of  his  troops  to 
repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Seve- 
rus,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Judsea.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  a  fierce  euerilla  warfare  before 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  defence 
in  which  Bar-Cocheba  perished.  But  the  war 
did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The 
Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied  the  fortress 
of  Bether,  and  there  maintained  a  struggle  with 
all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against  tiie  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Uomans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of 
the  month  Ab,  a.d.  135.  Bar-Cocheba  has  left 
traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins 
which  were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war.  Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  ex- 
istence of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The  ruins  which 
Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple. A  colony  of  Roman  citizens  occupied  the 
new  city,  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  their  number  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  the  Emperor's  veteran  legionaries. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  a.d. 
136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  ^lia 
Capitolina,  combining  witii  his  own  family 
titie  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the 

fuardian  deity  of  the  colony.  Jews  were  for- 
idden  to  enter  on  pain  of  death.  About  Uie 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards, 
once  a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.    So 


completely  were  all  traces  of  the  andent  dtj 
obliterated,  that  its  very  name  was  in  praoen 
of  time  foi^tten.  It  was  not  till  after  Con- 
stantine  built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion,  that  its  ancient  appellation  was  re- 
vived. —  After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  col- 
ony of  iElia,  the  annals  of  the  city  again  r^ 
lapse  into  obscurity.  The  aged  Empress  Hde- 
na,  mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in 
A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected 
magnificent  churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  ihe  same 
zeal,  swept  away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  resurrection,  and  found- 
ed in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory.  In  the 
reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362),  the  Jews,  with  the 
permission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Em- 

Seror,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  thefoun- 
ations  of  a  temple.  —  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  pilgrims  fi!X)m  all  regions,  and  its 
bishops  contend^  with  those  of  Csesarea  for 
the  supremacy ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
council  of  dialcedon  (451-453)  that  it  was 
made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  529,  the 
Emperor  Justinian  rounded  at  Jerusalem  a 
splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the 
building  known  in  modem  times  as  the  Moeque 
el-Aksa,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now 
exist.  For  nearly  five  centuries,  the  dty  had 
been  free  from  the  horrors  of  war.  But  this 
rest  was  roughly  broken  by  the  invading  Per- 
sian army  under  Chosroes  II.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614. 
After  a  struggle  of  fourteen  years,  the  imperial 
arms  were  again  victorious,  and  in  628  Herac- 
lius  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot  The  dominioD 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  was  now  rap- 
idly drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  obstinate 
defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the 

gitriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Ehalif 
mar  in  person  a.d.  637.  With  the  ikll  of  the 
Abassides,  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fatimite  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  empire  atMusr  el-Kfthirah,  the  mod- 
em Cairo  (a.d.  969).  Under  the  Fatimite 
dynasty  the.su£ferin^  of  the  Christians  in  Je- 
rusalem reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakcm, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok, 
chief  of  a  Turlunan  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091,  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of 
fidr  bj  his  sons  Ilghftzy  and  Sukmin,  whose 
seventy  to  the  Christians  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Crasades.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1Q99,  the  crasading  army  appeared  before  the 
walls.  Their  camp  extended  fh>m  the  nte  of 
St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  the  crusaden 
attacked  the  city,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday^ 
the  1 5th  of  July,  Jera»alem  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  crasaders.  Churches  were  established,  and 
for  eighty-eight  yeftn  Jerusalem  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1 1 87,  it  was  re- 
taken by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks. 
In  1277,  Jerosalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.   In  1 51 7,  it  passed  unde* 
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tlie  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  L,  whose 
raoeesnor  Saliman  built  tho  present  walls  of 
the  city  in  1542.  Mohammea  Al^,  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In 
1834,  It  was  seised  and  held  for  a  time  bj  the 
Fellahin  during  the  insurrection,  and  in  1840, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  was  again  re- 
storad  to  the  sultan. 

nL  TopooRAPHT  OF  THB  CiTT.  —  There 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct 
riews  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  dis- 
crepant from  one  another  in  their  most  essen- 
tial features,  that  a  disinterested  person  mi&^bt 
fairly  feel  himself  iustified  in  assuming  that 
there  existed  no  real  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that  the  disputed 
questions  must  /^irever  remain  in  the  same  un- 
satisfactory state  as  at  present  —  1.  The  first 
of  these  theories  consists  in  the  belief  that  all 
the  sacred  localities  were  correctly  ascertained 
io  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  that  none  haye  been 
chuiged  during  the  dark  ages  that  followed,  or 
in  the  numerous  reyolutions  to  which  the  city 
hsM  been  exposed.  The  first  person  who  yen- 
tmed  publidy  to  express  his  dissent  from  this 
yiew  was  Korte,  a  German  printer,  who  tray- 
elled  in  Palestine  about  the  year  1728,  and  on 
his  return  hon%e  published  a  work  denyiiu^  the 
aoth^nticity  of  tne  so-called  sacred  locsSties. 
The  arguments  in  fayor  of  the  present  localities 
beiiur  the  correct  ones  are  well  summed  up  by 
the  Bey.  QeoiK®  Williams  in  his  work  on  the 
Holy  City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Willis  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  urged  in 
feyor  of  their  authenticity.  —  2.  Professor  Rob- 
inson, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  elaborate  works 
on  Palestine,  has  brought  together  all  the  ail- 
ments whick  fVom  the  cime  of  Korte  haye  been 
•ccnmnlating  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
medi«Tal  sites  and  traditions. — 3.  The  third 
theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Feigusson  in 
his  *'  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
msalenL"  It  agrees  generally  witii  the  yiews 
urged  by  all  those,  from  Korte  to  Robinson,  who 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present  site  of  the 
sepulchre ;  but  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  build- 
ing  now  known  to  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  but  b^  Moslems  called  tiie  Dome  of  the 
Bock,  is  the  ufentioal  church  which  Constantino 
erected  oyer  the  Rock  which  contained  tho 
Tomb  of  Christ.  Our  chief  authority  for  tho 
topography  of  Jerusalem  is  of  course  jTosephus. 
In  attempting  to  follow  his  description,  there 
are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  foUows.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  Temple;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus.— L  Site  of  the  Temple.— 
Without  any  exception,  all  topographers  aro 
now  agreed  that  the  Temple  stood  within  the 
limits  of  the  neat  area  now  known  as  the  Ha- 
ram,  though  lew  are  agreed  as  to  the  pcrtion 
of  that  space  which  it  coyered ;  and  at  least 
one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and  not  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure.  With 
tills  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed  that 
the  south-western  ansle  of  the  Haram  area  was 
Me  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
The  extent  or  tiie  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which 


there  is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard 
to  the  fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though 
the  evidence,  both  written  and  local,  points  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was 
literally  correct  when  he  said  that  the  Temple 
was  an  exact  square  of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek 
feet,  on  each  side.  There  is  no  other  written 
authority  on  this  subject  except  the  Talmud, 
which  asserts  that  the  Temple  was  a  square  of 
500  cubits  each  side;  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if 
aware  that  this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  localities,  immediately  correct  themselves 
by  explaining  that  it  was  the  cubit  of  15  inches 
which  was  meant,  which  would  make  the  side 
625  feet  The  inttatUia  crucii,  however,  is  the 
existing  remains,  and  these  confirm  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent Proceeding  eastward  alone  tne  southern 
wall  from  the  south-western  angle,  we  find  the 
whole  Horam  area  filled  up  perfectly  solid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  tunnel-like  entrance 
under  the  Mosque  £1  Aksa,  until,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  from  the  an^le,  we  arrive  at  a 
wall  running  northwards  at  nght  angles  to  tiie 
southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid  space. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  Haram  area  is  filled  up 
with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers;  the  whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construc- 
tion, that  it  may  be  affirmed  wiUi  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  neirner  tiie  Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any 
of  the  laiger  buildings  of  tiie  Temple,  oyer 
stood  on  them.  In  so  far  therefore  as  the 
southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest  per- 
fectiy  satisfied  with*Josephus'  descnp^ion,  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  or^feet 
The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  ^asily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square,  it  must  have 
commenced  at  a  point  600  root  fh>m  the  soutii- 
west  angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the 

SUtform  which  now  surrounds  the  so-called 
Cosque  of  Omar  runs  parallel  to  the  southern 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  at  a  distance  of  exactiy 
600  feet,  while  westward  it  is  continued  in  a 
causeway  which  crosses  the  yalley  iiist  600  feet 
firom  the  south-western  angle.  Moreover  the 
south  wall  of  what  is  now  tiie  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastwara  fit>m  the  west- 
em  wall  for  just  600  feet;  which  again  gives 
the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wail  by 
the  limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  yaults. — IL  Himncua, — 
Of  all  the  towers  tiiat  once  adorned  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  only  one  now  exists  in  any  thing  like 
a  state  of  perfection ;  that,  namely,  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  which  firom  its  prominence  now, 
and  the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes  to 
the  tower,  nas  been  somewhat  nastily  assumed 
to  be  the  Tower  Hippicus.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to 
allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  But  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  idty  there 
aro  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  whose  position  an- 
swers so  completely  every  point  of  the  locality 
of  Hippicus  as  described  by  Josephus,  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site 
of  this  celebrated  edifice.— III.  ^oAs.— As- 
suming therefore  for  the  present  that  the  Katr 
Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popularly  called, 
is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have  no  diffi- 
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cultj  in  determining  cither  the  direction  or  the 
extent  of  the  walld  of  Jcrasalem,  as  described 
by  JosephuH.  —  The  first  or  old  wall  began  on 
the  north  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  ex- 
tending to  the  Xystus,  joined  the  council  house, 
and  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple. 
Its  southern  direction  is  described  as  passinfir  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes  (probably  the  modem  Jaffii 
gate),  and,  bending  above  the  fountain  of  Silo- 
am,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  joined  to  (he 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second  wall 
began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old  wall, 
probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed  round 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing  the 
groat  Valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up 
to  the  Damascus  gate;  and  Uien,  proceeding 
southward,  joined  the  Fortress  Antonia.  The 
third  wall  was  built  by  King  Horod  Agrip^ ; 
and  was  intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which 
bad  nown  out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city, 
which  before  this  had  been  left  exposed.  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
Tower  Pscphinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  mon- 
ument of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene ;  it  Uien 
passed  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
kings — a  well-known  locality — and,  turning 
south  at  the  monument  of  the  Fuller,  t'otnee/ (£ 
old  wall  at  ike  valley  called  the  Valley  of  Kedron. 
After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  star 
dia,  or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  lo- 
calities. He  then  adds  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  — -lY.  Antonia,  —  Be- 
fore leaving  tho  subject  of  the  walls,  it  may  be 
well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Tunis  Antonia, 
as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command  will  admit. 
It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  temple  build- 
ings, and  on  the  nortlicm  side  of  tliem ;  but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a  por- 
tion, has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium 
on  each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  that  with 
the  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  would 
be  that  the  Antonia  occupi^  practically  the 
platform  on  which  the  so-called  Mosque  of 
Omar  now  stands.  But  from  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  the  si^;e,  we  are  forced  to  adopt 
the  alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus 
equally  justify,  that  tho  Antonia  was  a  tower  or 
keep  attached  to  tho  north-western  angle  of  the 
Temple.  — V.  Hills  and  Fo/fcys. —Topogra- 
phers are  still  at  issue  as  to  tho  true  direction  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  and, 
consequently,  as  to  the  position  of  Acra.  Tho 
difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of  tho 
upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  is  caused 
by  the  doubt  whether  Josephus,  in  describing 
the  city,  limits  his  description  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  properly  so  cafiod,  as  circumscribed 
by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether  he  includes 
the  city  of  David  also,  and  spe&ks  of  the  whole 
city  as  enclosed  bv  the  thira  or  great  wall  of 
Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot 
opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
towards  the  Jafia  gate ;  in  the  second  it  was 
the  great  valley  leading  from  the  same  point 
northwards  towards  the  Damascus  gate.     The 


principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hjpotbe 
sis  arL!>es  from  the  woros  of  Josephus  himselt 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space 
or  depression  within  the  city,  at  *' which  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end." 
In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  1 2th 
and   13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus 
commonly  uses  the  word  'Axpa  when  speaJcing 
of  the  fortress  which  adjoined  the  Temple  in 
the  north ;  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the  hill 
Acra  and  the  tower  Acra  were  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  question  might  be  considered 
as  settled.    The  ^reat  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  m  &vor  of  this  view, — that 
Acra  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probably  on  the 
same  spot,  originally  occupied  by  David  as 
the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7-9),  and  near 
where  Baris  and  Antonia  afterwards  stood; 
and  consequently  that  the  great  northern  de- 
pression runninG^  towards  the  Damascus  gate  is 
the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asmoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating 
the  hill  Bezetha  ftom  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the 
Temple  hill.    If  this  view  of  the  internal  topog^ 
raphy  of  the  city  be  granted,  the  remaining 
hills  and  valleys  mil  into  their  places  easily  and 
as  a  matter  of  course.    The  citadel,  or  upper 
market-place  of  Josephus,  was  the  modem  Zion, 
or  tho  city  enclosed  within  the  old  wall ;  Acra 
was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the  hill  on  which  the 
Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris,  Acra,  and 
Antonia,  stood.    Bczctha  was  the  well-defined 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple.  — VI.  PopuUk- 
tion.  —  There  is  no  point  in  which  the  exagger- 
ation in  which  Josephus  occasionally  indoles 
is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city.    Still  the  assertions  that  three 
millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover ;  that  a 
million  of  people  perished  in  the  siero;  that 
100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish,  SulI  it  is 
surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  repeated 
them.    Even  the  more  moderate  calculation  of 
Tacitus,  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability.    The  area  within  the 
old  walls  never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres. 
Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by  the  two 
old  wuls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that  enclosed 
by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we  have 
2,250,000  for  the  whole.    Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  city  at  the  probaUe  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards,  we  nave  15,000 ;  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards,  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city;  and  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city,  about 
15,000  more.    So  that  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may 
have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls, 
but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached  50,000 ; 
and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  one-half 
were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  ti^ere  mav  have  been  60,000  or  70,000 
in  the  city  when  tituB  came  up  against  it. — 
VII.  Z!bfi.  —  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  downwards  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  diis  name  has  been  applied  to  the  west- 
em  hill  on  which  the  city  or  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.    Nothwitb- 
standing  this,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  ci^  by 
Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  tbt 
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eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 
From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
XL  5-8,  it  IS  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city 
of  David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said, 
'*  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the 
city  of  David."  "  And  David  dwelt  in  the  cas- 
dey  therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David. 
And  he  huilt  the  city  ronnd  aboot,  even  from 
Millo  ronnd  about,  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  citv."  There  are  numberless  passages 
in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holv  place  in 
■nch  terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem, 
and  which  can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to 
the  Holy  Temple  Mount  (Ps.  ii.  6,  Ixxxvii.  2, 
ifc).  when  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  pas- 
sages written  by  persons  who  certainly  were 
ac^oainted  with  tne  localities,  which  seem  to 
fix  the  site  of  Zion  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  i^rtaiiitjr  (1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60,  vii.  33).  — 
VIIL  —  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemitm,  — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Je- 
msal^m  which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive 
fn  ibnn  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topo- 
l^raphical  description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  and  although  it  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  the 
moot  points,  it  contains  such  valuable  indica- 
tions tnat  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tire  examination.  The  easiest  wa^  to  arrive  at 
any  correct  conclusion  regarding  it,  is  to  take 
first  the  description  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Wails  in  ch.  xu.  (31-40),  and  drawing  such  a 
diagram  as  this,  we  easil  v  get  at  the  main  fea- 
tonKS  of  the  old  wall  at  feast.  If  from  this  we 
tnm  to  the  third  chapter,  which  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  repairs  or  the  wall,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  first  sixteen  ve^'ses  witn  those  enumerated 
in  the  12th  chapter.  The  first  16  verses  refer 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
16  to  those  of  the  citjr  of  David.  —  IX.  Wa- 
ten  if  JtruK^km,  —  The  principal  source  of  wa- 
ter supply  seems  to  have  been  situated  to  the 
north.    The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  these 

Sriiijgs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 30  (comp.  Ecclus. 
_  viii.  17).  Great  rock-cut  reservoirs  have  been 
Ibnnd  under  the  Temple  area,  and  channels 
connecting  thesn  with  the  fountain  of  the  Vir- 
f^,  and  mat  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam ; 
and  many  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at 
one  time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great 
reservoir  known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  which,  finom  the  curiously  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always 
have  been  intended  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and 
never  could  have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  that  in  very  ancient 
times^  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed 
soffideat,  even  with  all  tnes 


lese  precautions,  for 
the  supply  of  the  city;  and  consequently  huge 
reterroirs  were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a 
place  near  Ediam,  now  known  as  Solomon's 
pools,  and  the  water  hrought  from  them  by  a 
kniff  canal  which  enters  the  city  above  Siloam. 
— jL  &U  cfHoiy  Sepukkn. — As  the  question 
now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  site  depends 
flsflfailyon  tfie  answers  that  may  be  ^ivcn  to 
two  questions:— First,  did  Constantme  and 
CbiYse  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient  in- 


formation to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ  ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  churdi 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or 
does  it  stand  on  the  same  spot  ?  In  the  first 
place,  thoagh  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited  from 
approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be  proved 
wat  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops 
can  oe  made  out  with  ver^  tolerable  certainty 
and  completeness ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able they  would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sa- 
cred sites  in  unbroken  continuity  of  tradition. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncover' 
ing  of  the  rock  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertain- 
ty about  the  matter.  It  is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
site  of  the  present  church.  Of  the  buildings 
which  Constantine,  or  his  mother  Helena,  erect- 
ed, Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  that  two  of  them 
now  remain  —  the  one  the  Anastasis,  a  circular 
building  erected  over  the  tomb  itself;  the  other 
the  "  C^lden  Gatewav,"  which  was  the  propy- 
lea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to  the  atri- 
um of  the  basilica.  In  order  to  prove  these 
assertions,  there  are  three  classes  of  evi«>ence 
which  may  be  appealed  to,  and  which  must 
coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain  still  in 
doubt : — First,  it  is  necessarv  that  t?je  circum. 
stances  of  the  locality  should  accord  with  those 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  Secondly,  the  inciden- 
tal notices  furnished  by  those  travellers  who 
visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time  of  Com  tan- 
tine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be  de&srip- 
tive  of  these  localities ;  and.  Thirdly,  the  archi- 
tectural evidence  of  the  buildings  thems(*lves 
must  be  that  of  i^  age  to  which  they  art*  as- 
signed. Taking  <he  last  first,  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that  u>ok 
place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of 
Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Rock  are  about  half-way 
in  the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  whicn 
must  have  been  erected  within  the  century  in 
which  Constantine  fiourished.  With  re^Aid  to 
the  Golden  Gateway,  which  is  practicalK  un- 
altered, this  is  undoubted.  Although  in  the 
outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  cntraaoo, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city 
gate,  but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  pala- 
tial edifice.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  vo  sug^^est 
what  that  could  have  been,  except  tlie  Basilica 
described  by  Ei^sebius.  The  exterior  of  the 
other  building  (the  Anastasis)  has  been  repaired 
and  covered  with  colored  tiles  and  inscriptions 
in  more  n\odem  times ;  but  the  interior  is  near- 
ly unaltered,  and  even  externally,  wherever  this 
coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off,  the  old  Roman 
round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its  pointed  sulisti' 
tute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  cssen  tially 
a  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and  arrange 
ment,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Em 
peror  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughtei 
Uonstantia,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  mtvre 
or  less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  af^e 
We  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which 
f  till  remains  unanswered,  What  tomb-like  build 
ing  did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erecc 
at  Jerusalem,  over  a  mais  of  the  living  rock. 
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rising  eight  or  nine  feet  aboTe  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  and  extending  over  the  whole  central 
area  of  the  church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  un- 
less it  were  the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis, 
described  by  Ensebius  ?  Supposing  it  were  nos- 
sible  to  put  this  eridence  aside,  the  most  plau- 
sible suggestion  is  to  appeal  to  the  presumed 
historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Omar,  or  by 
the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is,  however, 
no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption.  What 
Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the  east 
of  the  Aksa,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name;  and  no  Mo- 
hammedan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Sa- 
ladin,  ventures  to  assert  that  his  countrymen 
built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Irrefragable  as 
this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it  would  be  imfws- 
sible  to  maintam  it  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a  wrong  local- 
ity, if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true  were 
such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  however,  they 
agree  with  them  to  the  minutest  detail.  To  un- 
derstand this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third  wall, 
or  that  of  Agrippa,  did  not  exist,  but  was  com- 
menced twelve  years  afterwards :  the  spot  where 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  therefore  now  stands 
was  at  that  time  outside  the  walls,  and  open  to 
the  country.  It  was  also  a  place  where  certain- 
ly tombs  did  exist.  The  Pr»torium  where 
Christ  was  judged  was  most  probably  the  An- 
tonia,  which  at  that  time,  as  Wore  and  after- 
wards, was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  of  the  governors ;  and  the  Xystus  and 
Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighborhood.  Leaving  these  localities, 
the  Saviour,  bearing  His  cross,  must  certainlv 
have  gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well 
meet  Simon  or  any  one  coming  towurds  the 
city ;  thus  every  detail  of  the  description  is  sat- 
isfied, and  none  offended  by  the  locality  now 
assumed.  The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from 
its  nature  by  no  means  so  clear ;  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  it  to  contradict,  and  a  great 
deal  that  directly  confirms  the  above  statements. 
Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  and 
no  detaU  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about 
it  of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an 
old  classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as 
string  courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  ex- 
temu  favade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cor- 
nice is  identical  in  style  with,  and  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  age  of,  the  Golden  Gateway,  and 
l>ome  of  the  Rock,  and  consequently  can  scarce- 
ly be  any  thing  else  than  a  fraement  of  the  old 
basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had  destroyed  in  the 
previous  century,  and  the  remains  of  which 
must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when  the 
Crusaders  arrived.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  diiierent  ways  in 
which  the  Crusaders  treated  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa.  The  latter 
they  always  called  the  *'  Templum  sen  palatium 
Solomon  is,"  and  treated  it  with  the  contempt 
always  applied  by  Christians  to  any  thing  Jew- 
ish. The  mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  wl|0  took 


the  title  of  Knights  Templars,  fh>m  their  nA. 
dence  in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  ths 
Rock  they  called  "Templum  Domini"— XL 
RAuildina  of  the  TempU  by  JtiUai.  —  Bdan 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  reboOd 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  we  have  not 
historical  evidence  of  these  facts,  the  appearance 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram  woma  lead  us 
to  expect  that  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
attempted  at  this  period.  The  mat  tnnnel- 
like  vault  under  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  wi^  its 
ibur-domed  vestibule,  is  almoat  certainlr  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  coeval  with  his 
period ;  but  externally  to  this,  certain  architect- 
ural decorations  have  been  added,  and  duU  so 
slightly,  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between 
the  old  waits  and  the  snhseouent  decorations, 
except  at  the  points  of  attachment.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the 
age  of  these  adjuncts.  They  may  with  very 
tolerable  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Ju- 
lian, while,  from  the  historical  accounts,  they 
are  just  such  as  we  should  exiaect  to  find  them. 
The  principal  bearing  of  Julian  s  attempt  on  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fiict  of 
its  proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period 
(a.d.  362),  out  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  al- 
ways, held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as 
doomed  by  the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself 
never  to  he  re-established ;  and  this  consequent- 
ly makes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Akn 
is  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway,  if  Christian 
buildings,  ever  stood  within  its  precincts.  — XXL 
Church  of  Jtutinian.  —  Nearly  two  centuries  af- 
ter the  attempt  of  Julian,  Jnstinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the 
works  of  Procopius  that  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains  (at 
least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. Almost  all  topoffraphers  nave  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosque  El  Aksa  is 
the  identical  church  referred  to ;  bi^t  Uie  archi- 
tecture of  that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  re- 
fute any  such  idea.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  site  of  this 
church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  are  al- 
most certunly  of  the  age  of  Jnstinian,  and  ut 
just  such  as  Frocopius  describes ;  so  that»  if  it 
were  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
vaults,  all  the  ailments  that  apply  to  the 
Aksa,  equally  apply  to  this  situation.  Bat 
whether  wo  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church  oot- 
side  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been 
the  Mary-church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that 
Justinian  chose  this  remote  comer  of  the  cit^, 
and  so  difficult  a  site,  fbr  the  erection  of  his 
church  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable :  that  it 
was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre  and 
Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to  wkkh 
the  Sepulchre  with  hi§  Maru-chureh  have  wftsf- 
quently  been  transferred.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  main  outlines  of  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this 
article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
fbr  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  manj 
details  which  remain  will  be  given  under  their 
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lepaimte  titlei,  as  Tsmplb,  Tomb,  Paulgb, 
&c. 

Jem^sha*  dmngbter  of  Zadok,  and  queen  of 
Uxsiah  (8  K.  xt.  33). 

Jera'shah  (2  Chr.  zxtU.  l ).  The  same  as 
tbe  preceding. 

Jeeaa'alL  L  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother  of 
Pdatiah,  and  erutdson  of  Zerabbabel  (I  Chr. 
ill  21).  — 2.  A  Beniamite  ^Neh.  xi  7). 

Jeshai'llli-  L  One  of  tne  six  sons  of  Jed- 
Qthon  (1  Chr.  xxt.  3, 15). — 2.  A  Leyite  in 
the  raiffn  oi  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
deaoenoant  of  Amram  through  Moses  (1  Chr. 
zxri.  25).  JIssHiAH.] — 3.  The  son  or  Atha- 
liah,  and  chief  of  the  nonse  of  the  Bene-Elam 
who  returned  with  Esra  (Ezr.  Tiii.  7).  [Josias.] 
—  4.  A  Merarite  who  returned  with  Esra 
(Esr.  Tui.  19). 

JOBh'anflkh,  a  town  which,  with  its  depend- 
ent Tillages,  was  one  of  the  Uiree  taken  ftom 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  C^.  xiii.  19).  Its  site 
lias  not  been  identified  in  modem  times,  save  bj 
Bchwan  (158},  whoplaces  it  at  " Al-Sanim,  a 
tillage  two  miles  WT  of  Bethd ; "  but  it  is  not 
narked  on  any  m^. 

Jeeharelally  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of 
Ihe  serenth  of  the  24  wards  into  which  the 
finsicians  of  the  Lerites  were  divided  (1  Chr. 

XXT.  14).      [ASAKBUIR.] 

Jeflheb'eab,  head  of  the  14th  course  of 
(tfiests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).     [Jehoiarib.] 

Joah'er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son 
Df  Hexron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Joilh'iinOll,  "the  waste,"  a  name  which 
occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  desi^ 
oatins  the  position  of  Pi^ah  and  Peor ;  both 
described  as  "  facing  the  t^himon."  Perhaps 
the  drearj,  barren  waste  of  hills  lying  immeai- 
atoly  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is 
not  sale  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  the  word.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  first 
mentioned  are  indisputab^  of  very  early  date, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  an  archaic  name 
fband  and  adopted  by  the  Israelites. 

Je8hiflha%  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Qadites  who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Jeshoha^iahj  a  chief  of.  the  Simeonites, 
descended  from  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesh'^ua.  L  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (Neh. 
▼iii.  17).  [Joshua.]  —  2.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  11). — 3.  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 4. 
Son  of  Jehoiadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
8eries,viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  ci^tiv- 
itv,  and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his 
saccessors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias 
or  Menelaus,  inclusive.  [Hioh-Pbibst.]  Jesh* 
ua,  like  his  contemporary  Zcrubbabel,  was  prob- 
ably bom  in  Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jchoz- 
sdak  had  been  taken  captive  while  young  (1 
Chr.  vi  15,  A.  Y.).  He  came  up  from  Babylon 
in  the  flrrt  ^ear  of  Cyrus  with  ^rubbabel,  and 
took  a  leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish eomnionw<nl{h.  Besides  the  great  impor- 
tance of  Jeshua  as  an  historical  cluiracter,  from 
the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
Kraat  work  which  he  accomplished,  his  name 
•^esos,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple,  his  office  as 
hi^h-iriest,  and  especially  the  two  prophecies 


concerning  him  in  2«ech.  iii.  and  vi.  9-15,  point 
him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ— •  6. 
Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  cu>tivity,  and 
took  an  active  part  under  ZembMibel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  name  is  used  to  design 
nate  either  the  whole  family  or  the  successive 
chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iii.  9  ;  Neh.  iii.  19,  viii. 
7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).  —  6.  A  branch  of  Uie 
family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one  of  the  chief  fam- 
lies,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  x. 
14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  SO). 

Jesh^ua,  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judah  after  the  return  fh>m  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. 

Jesh^uahy  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

Jesh'urim,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  Y. 
Jes^urun  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a  symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Dent,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5, 26 ;  Is.  xliv. 
2,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested. Of  its  application  to  Israd  there  seems 
to  "be  no  division  of  opinion.  It  is  most  prob- 
ably derived  fh>m  a  root  signifying"  "to  be 
blessed."  With  the  intensive  termination,  Jesh- 
urun  would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely 
happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification 
it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Dent  xxxii. 
15  points.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  a  diminu- 
tive of  Israel  yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  who  renders  it 
*lapae?uaKoc ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  Uie  small- 
est fbundation. 

Jesfah.  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty 
men  who  joined  David's  standard  at  Zikli^  (1 
Chr.  xii.  6).  —  2.  The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).    [Jeshiah.] 

Jesixu'iely  a  Simeonite  chief  oi  the  family 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesse.  The  iVither  of  David.  He  was  the 
son  of  Obxd,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Rudi.  Nor 
was  Ruth's  the  only  foreign  blood  vhat  ran  in 
his  veins ;  for  his  great-grandmother  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Biahab  me  Canaanite,  of  Jer- 
icho (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse's  genealogy  is  twice 
given  in  full  in  the  O.  T.,  viz.  Ruth  iv.  18-22, 
and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  commonly  desig- 
nated as  "Jesse  the  Bethlehemite "  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by  his  son  David, 
then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58) ;  but  his  full 
title  is  '' the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-Judah  " 
(xvii.  12).  He  is  an  '*  old  man  "  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight 
sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem 
(.xvi.  4,  5).  Jesse's  wealth  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  were 
under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35). 
When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  tnc  court,  and  he  was  in  tlie 
Cave  of  Adullaro,  **  his  brethren  and  all  his 
father's  house  "  joined  him  (xxii.  1).  Anxious 
for  their  safety,  he  took  his  father  and  his 
mother  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  deposited 
them  with  the  king,  and  there  they  disappear 
firom  our  view  in  the  records  of  Scripture.  Who 
the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under 
David. 
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Jes^saOf  a  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshna  (1 
Rsd.  T.  26 ;  comp.  £zr.  ii.  40).    Ap. 

Je^SUy  the  same  as  Jeshua  the  Levite,  the 
fifcther  of  Josabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63;  see  Ezr.  Tiii. 
3.3),  also  called  Jessue  and  Jesus.    Ap. 

JeB^uiy  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants 
THB  Jesuitbs  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xzvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gten.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jes'uiteflt  the.  A  ftmily  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  44).' 

Jes^urun.   {JBBHURuir.l 

Je'sus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua 
or  Jeshua,  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua,  that  is, 
"  help  of  Jehovah  "  or  "  Saviour  "  (Num.  xiii. 
16).  [JsHOSHUA.l  I.  Joshua  the  priest,  the 
son  of  Jehoxadak  (1  Esd.  ▼.  5,  8, 24,48, 56,  68, 
70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called 
Jeshua.  (Jeshua,  No.  4.1 — 2.  Jeshua  the 
Lerite  (1  jSsd.  v.  58,  iv.  48).  —  3.  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ; 
1  MiKv,  ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8).  [Josh- 
uaJ 

J(MU8  the  Father  of  Sirach.  and  grand- 
father of  the  following  (Ecclus.  pro!.).    Ap. 

JesuB  the  Son  of  Siraoh  is  described  in 

the  text  of  Ecdesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  his 
name  the  Wttdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
or  simply  the  Wiadim  of  Sirach.  The  same 
passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem 
(Ecclus.  Lc);  and  the  interna)  character  of  the 
book  confirms  its  Palestinian  ori^n.  Among 
the  later  Jews,  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs.    Ap. 

J  e'sus.  called  JuBtUfL  a  Christian  who  was 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Cfol.  iv.  11). 

Jesus  Christ.  The  name  Jesus  signifies 
Saviour.  The  name  of  Christ  signifies  Anointed. 
Priests  were  anointed  among  the  Jews,  as  their 
inauguration  to  their  office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22; 
Ps.  cv.  15);  and  kings  also  (2  Maoc.  i.  24; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Messiah 
I  John  i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long-prom- 
ised Prophet  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  tauffht  by  their  prophets  to  expect  (Acts 
xix.  4 ;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always  a  reference  to 
the  promises  of  the  prophets.  The  name  of 
Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  Lif]^  the  Person,  and 
thie  Work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Of 
this  threefold  subject  the  present  article  includes 
the  first  part,  namely,  the  Life  and  Teaching. 
According  to  the  received  chronology,  which  is 
in  fact  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th 
century,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
year  of  Rome  754 ;  but  firom  other  considera- 
tions it  is  probable  that  the  Nativity  took  place 
some  time  before  the  month  of  April  750 ;  and 
if  it  happened  only  a  few  months  before  Herod's 
death,  then  its  date  would  be  four  years  earlier 
than  xht  Dionysian  reckoning. 

The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to 
Mary  His  mother,  "  Hail  I  Thou  that  art  high- 


ly favored,"'  was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of 
mvine  creation.  Mary  received  the  announce- 
ment of  a  miracle,  the  full  import  of  which  she 
could  not  have  understood,  with  the  submission 
of  one  who  knew  that  the  message  came  from 
God ;  and  the  Angel  departed  from  her.  The 
prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (Mic.  v.  2)  that  the 
niture  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judiea,  the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had 
its  origin ;  but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  had  ordered  a  general  censnii 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  well-known 
and  much-canvassed  passage,  Luke  ii.  2,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  taxing  was  not  completed  till  the 
time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years  later ; 
and  how  far  it  was  carried  now  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from 
his  nome  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was 
bom.  As  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a 
manger  was  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord 
was  laid.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
greatness  of  the  event  that  seemed  so  unimpor- 
tant Lowly  shepherds  were  the  witnesses  of 
the  wonder  that  accompanied  Uie  lowly  Sa- 
viour 's  birth ;  an  angef  proclaimed  to  them 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy ; "  and  then  the  ex- 
ceeding joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the 
angels  about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  £n>ugh 
the  silence  of  night  with  the  words,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men  "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  The  child 
Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is  brought  to 
the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the  o&ring 
for  her  purification.  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught 
from  God  that  the  object  of  their  earnest  long^ 
in^s  was  bt^re  them,  prophesied  of  His  divine 
work ;  the  ojie  rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen 
the  salvation  of  God,  and  the  other  speaking  of 
Him  "to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii.  28-38).  Thus  recog- 
nized amongst  His  own  people,  the  Saviour  was 
not  without  witness  amongst  the  heathen. 
"  Wise  men  from  the  East"  —  that  is,  Persian 
maffi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea  of 
a  £>zio8h  or  Redeemer  was  cleariy  known  — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Sa« 
I  iour  to  pay  Him  homage.  A  little  diild  made 
the  great  iterod  quake  upon  his  throne.  When 
he  knew  that  the  maei  were  come  to  hail  their 
King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at  his  palace, 
but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and  wnen  he 
found  that  they  would  not  return  to  betray  thii 
child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years  old.  The 
crime  was  great ;  but  the  numb^  of  the  victims, 
in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record,  amongst  the 
wicked  acts  of  Heiod,  by  Josephus  and  other 
historians,  as  it  had  no  Dolitical  interest 
Joseph,  warned  br  a  dream,  noes  to  Esypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  orHerod's 
arm.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in  less  than  a 
year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to  their 
own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  thef 
abode. 

Except. as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelisti  an 
silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's 
life  down  to  the  commencement  of  His  ministiy. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old,  He  was  ibund 
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in  the  Temple,  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking 
tbem  qnestions  (Luke  ii.  40-62).  We  are 
shown  this  one  fiict  that  we  may  uiow  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  considered  childhood 
to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus  was  already 
aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously  preparing 
for  it,  although  years  passed  before  its  actuid 
eommencement.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the  opening  of 
Hia  ministry.  In  that  time  great  changes  nad 
come  OTcr  the  chosen  people.  Herod  the  Great 
bad  united  under  him  almost  all  the  original 
kingdom  of  David;  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  it  was  dismembered  forever.  It  was  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Emperor, 
reckoning  from  his  ioint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  u.c.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule 
(Aug.  u.c.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began 
to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was 
twofold — to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors 
of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgot- 
ten expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Matt  ill.  1-10 ; 
Mark  i.  l-« ;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short  Jesus 
came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to  receive  baptism 
at  John's  hands :  first,  in  order  that  the  sacra- 
ment bj  which  all  were  hereafter  to  be  admitted 
into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His  example 
to  justify  its  use  (Matt  iii.  15) ;  next,  that  Jonn 
might  hiave  an  assurance  that  his  course  as  the 
herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  Hia  ap- 
peaianoe  (John  i.  83) ;  and  last^  that  some  pub- 
lic token  miffht  be  given  that  He  was  indeeu  the 
Anointed  of  Qod  (Heb.  v.  5).  Immediately 
after  this  inaugnratiou  of  His  ministry,  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  (fiiatt  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark  i. 
18,  13;  Loke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism  of 
DOT  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  tne  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which 
it  was  for  sinfol  men,  so  doea  our  Lord's  sin- 
Icaaneaa  aflfect  the  nature  of  His  temptation ; 
for  it  was  the  trial  of  One  who  could  not 
poaaiblT  have  fidlen.^  The  three  temptations 
are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the 
diifa se  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
•onl — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 

S Raise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii.  16). 
at  there  is  one  element  common  to  them  all 
—•they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self- 
denying  one.  Deserting  for  a  time  the  histori- 
cal Older,  we  shall  find  Uiat  the  records  of  this 
first  portion  of  His  ministry,  finom  the  temptation 
to  the  transfiguration,  consist  mainly —  (1 )  of 
miracles,  which  prove  His  divine  commission  ; 
(3 )  of  discourses  and  parables  on  Uie  doctrine  of 
''the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents 
showing  me  behavior  of  various  persons  when 
brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord. 

1.  The  Miraelet.  —  The  expectation  that 
If  essiah  would  work  miracles  existed  amongst 
the  peo|rie,  and  was  founded  on  the  language 
•f  mopheey.  Our  Lord's  miracles  are  &- 
scriMd   in   the  New  Testament  by   several 


>  T«t  we  read  tkat  He  "  was  In  all  poiiiU 
•sBipCed  Ilka  as  we  are  ^  (Heb.  iv.  16).  There 
mast,  therefore,  have  been  the  poMlbillty  of  yield' 
lag. 'I'  his  tcatptatlea  would  have  been  essentially 
■dlkaews.^£D. 
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names:  they  are  signs,  wonders,  works  (most 
frequently  in  St  John),  and  mighty  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
are  regarded.  They  are  indeed  astonishinir 
\forks,  wrought  as  signs  of  the  might  and 
presence  of  God;  and  they  are  powers  or 
mighty  works  because  they  are  such  as  no 

E>wer  short  of  the  divine  could  have  efiected. 
at  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  won- 
ders,  vrithout  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish 
the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  would  not  have  been  the  best  means  of 
producing  the  efiect,  since  many  of  them  were 
wrought  for  the  good  of  obscure  people,  before 
witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble  and  uneducated 
class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inauire  into 
the  claims  of  a  prophet.  The  miracles  of  our 
Lord  were  to  be  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power, 
but  of  the  scope  and  character  of  His  mmistry, 
and  of  the  divine  nature  of  His  Person*  This 
will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  those 
which  are  more  particularly  described  in  the 
Gospels.  There  are  about  seventeen  recorded 
cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily  sickness,  including 
fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the 
maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness,  and 
dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ;  Matt  viii«  8, 14,  ix.  2 ; 
John  V.  5 ;  Matt.  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  90, 27 ;  Maik 
viu.  22 ;  John  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xiii.  10,xvii.  ll,xviu. 
35,  xxii.  51 ).  Most  of  the  miracles  pertain  to 
one  class :  ther  brought  help  to  the  suffinrinff  or 
sorrowing,  ana  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man 
that  did  tnem  bore  towards  thechUdren  of  men. 
There  b  another  class,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  powen  of  nature :  first  by  acts  of 
creative  power ;  secondly  by  setting  aside  nat- 
ural laws  and  conditions.  In  a  third  class  of 
these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord  overawing  the 
wills  of  men ;  as  when  He  twice  cleared  the 
Temple  of  the  traden  (John  ii.  13 ;  ICatt  xxi. 
12) ;  and  when  His  look  staggered  die  ofllcen 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And 
in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  mirade 
only,  where  His  power  was  used  for  destruc- 
tion—  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt, 
xxi.  18).  On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mira- 
cles, we  see  at  once  that  they  are  signs  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission.  They 
show  how  active  and  unwearied  was  His  love : 
they  idso  show  the  diversi^  of  its  operation. 
The  miracles  were  intended  to  attract  the  wit- 
nesses of  them  to  become  followen  of  Jesas, 
and  memben  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
have  then  two.  purposes,  the  proximate  and 
subordinate  purpose  of  dolnc  a  work  of  love  to 
them  that  need  it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of 
revealing  Christ  in  His  own  Person  and  nature 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men» 

2.  The  ParabUe,  —Nearly  fifty  parables  are 
preserved  in  the  Gospels,  and  thev  are  on^  se- 
lected from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  S3).  In 
the  parable  some  storr  of  ordinary  doings  is 
made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains.  In  refei'ence 
to  this  kind  of  teaching,  some  have  hastily  con- 
cluded fipom  our  Lonrs  words  (LiUlc  viii.  10) 
that   the  parable  was   employed   to  oonoeaii 
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knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  snscepti- 
ble  of  it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  purpose. 
But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this  negative  ol^ect, 
but  for  its  positive  advantages  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  disciples.  If  there  was  any  mode 
of  teachinc^  better  suited  than  another  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory 
that  were  not  accepted  by  the  heart,  that  mode 
would  be  the  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode 
of  instructiott  familiar;  the  originality  of  the 
parables  lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by 
stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new  trutlis 
which  the  stories  taught  so  aptly.  Besides  the 
pirables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of  our  Lord 
IS  conveyed  in  many  discourses  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels,  of  which  three  may  be 
here  selected  as  examples :  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the 
ieedinff  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65), 
and  the  final  discourse  and  prayer  which  pre- 
ceded the  Passion  (John  xiv.-xvii.).  Notwith- 
standing the  endeavor  to  establish  that  the 
Sermon  en  the  Mount  of  St  Bfatthew  is  different 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St  Luke,  the 
evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its 
historical  position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke; 
and  its  earlier  place  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
most  be  owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  com- 
mence the  account  of  the  ministiy  of  Jesus 
with  a  summaiT  of  His  teaching.  From  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  moun- 
tain to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following  He 
made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them;  and  then  de- 
loending  He  stooa  upon  a  level  place  (Luke  vi. 
17),  not  necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  where  the  multitude  could  stand  round 
and  hear ;  and  there  He  taught  them  in  a  sol- 
emn address  the  laws  and  constitution  of  His 
new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
diffisrences  between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelists are  many.  In  Uw  former  Gospel  the 
sermon  occupies  one  hundred  and  seven  verses ; 
in  the  latter,  thirty.  The  longer  report  includes 
the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  tne  Gospel  to 
the  Law :  it  also  draws  together,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  passages  which  St  Luke  reports 
elsewhere  ana  in  another  connection ;  and  where 
the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  that  of  St 
Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St  Mat- 
thew IS  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  Is  to  be  frilly  set  forth  at  the  brin- 
ing of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its 
bcSuinff  on  the  Law  as  usually  receive  by  die 
Jews,  for  whose  use  especially  this  Gospel  was 
designed.  And  when  this  discourse  is  com- 
pared with  the  later  examples  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out  more 
distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole 
Gospel.  The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  must  be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His 
ministry.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  dis- 
course in  John  vi.  tookplace  about  the  time  of 
the  Transfiguration.  The  efiect  of  His  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  promi- 
nent subject  He  had  taught  them  that  He 
was  the  Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law, 


wider  and  deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.    But 
the  objection  to  every  law  applies  more  strongly 
the  purer  and  hieher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to 
perform  that  which  I  will "  is  a  question  that 
grows  more  difficult  to  answer  as  the  standard 
of  obedience  is  raised.     It  is  that  question 
which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer  here.    The 
Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  sufier  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  bloo^ 
which  shall  be  poured  out    This  great  sacrifice 
is  not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed ; 
and  not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the 
believer,  to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and 
life.    Faith,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of 
apprehending  it :  but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold 
of,  it  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  believer  ai 
the  food  that  nourishes  tne  body  becomes  incor- 
porated with  the  body.    Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  be- 
cause their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
had  no  real  foundation.    The  rest  remained 
with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beantiiiilly  expressed 
by   Peter:   "Lord,    to  whom  shall   we   gol 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.    And  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (John  vi.  68,  69). 
The  diird  example  of  our  Lord's  disconnes 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  Bis 
ministry.    This  great  discourse,  recorded  only 
by  St.  John,  extends  fVx>m  the  thirteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  cluster.    It  hardly  ad- 
mits of  analysis.    It  announces  the  Saviour's 
departure  in  the  frilfilnient  of  His  mission ;  it 
imposes  the  new  commandment  on  the  disciples 
of  a  specisl  love  towards  each  other  which 
should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession;  it  consoles  them 
widi  the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should 
be  to  them  instead  of  l^e  Saviour ;  it  tells  them 
all  that  He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them, 
reminding  them,  reproving  the  world,  and  guid- 
ing the  disciples  into  all  truth.    It  oflers  them, 
instead  of  me  bodily  presence  of  their  betoved 
Master,  free  access  to  the  throne  of  His  Father, 
and  spiritual  blessines  such  as  they  had  not 
known  before.    Finally,  it  culminates  in  that 
sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by  which  the  Hip^h- 
priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the  victim. 
These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching— of  its  progressive  cbanc- 
ter  from  the  opening  of  His  ministiy  to  the 
close. 

The  tcene  <^  ike  LonTi  Miniitnf.—An  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  u 
to  its  duration,  the  three  Evan^lists  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  oar 
Lord's  doings  in  Galilee :  if  we  put  aside  a  few 
days  before  the  Passion,  we  find  that  ther 
never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem.  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some  acts 
in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel 
to  the  transactions  in  Judsea.  But  when  the 
supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel  is 
borne  in  mind  there  is  little  difficulty  m  ex- 
plaining this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chie6y 
confined  tiiemselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Re- 
deemer's chief  acts  were  done,   they  might 
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natnnDj  omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which, 
being  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added 
nothing  to  the  materials  for  His  Galilean  min- 
istry. — Duration  of  the  Minittry, — It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the 
numher  of  years  during  which  the  Redeemer 
ezerdaed  His  ministry  Mfore  the  Passion :  but 
the  doubt  lies  between  two  and  three.  The 
data  are  to  be  drawn  from  St  John.  This 
Bvangelist  mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which 
Jesus  was  present;  the  Passover  that  followed 
His  baptism  (ii.  13);  "a  feast  of  the  Jews" 
(t.  1),  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained 
in  Galilee  (vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
to  which  the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ; 
the  feast  of  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  lastly  the 
fesst  of  Passover,  at  which  he  suflbred  (xii., 
xiii.).  There  are  certainly  three  Passovers, 
and  it  u  possible  that " a  feast"  (v.  1 )  may  be 
a  fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  the  question 
turns.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a  Passover,  then 
no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  between  the 
first  (iL  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between  those  two 
most  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  vear  only.  Now, 
although  the  record  of  John  of  this  period  con- 
tains but  few  fects,  yet,  when  all  the  Evangel- 
ists are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor  com- 
pressed into  Uiis  single  year  would  be  too  much 
K>r  its  compass.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  easier 
to  suppose  that  the  '*  feast "  (John  v.  1 )  was  a 
Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  vear 
of  the  ministry.  Upon  the  whole,  though  there 
IS  nothing  that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  four  Passovers,  and  consequent- 
ly that  our  Lord's  ministnr  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  three  years,  the ''  beginning  of  mir- 
acles" (John  ii.)  having  been  wrougnt  before 
the  first  Passover.  The  year  of  the  first  of 
these  Ptesovers  was  n.c.  730,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year  or  tne  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  throngh  the  ordeal 
of  temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  beg^n.  At 
Betfaaoara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  be- 
gin to  be  drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and 
another,  probably  John,  the  sole  narrator  of 
the  feet,  see  Jesus,  and  hear  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings  Si- 
mon Peter  to  see  Him  also;  and  he  receives 
from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then 
Philip  and  Nathanad  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  The  two  disciples  last  named 
saw  Him  as  He  was  about  to  set  ont  ibr  Gali- 
ike,  on  the  third  day  of  His  sojourn  at  Beth- 
abora.  The  third  daf  after  this  interview, 
Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Gaulee,  and  works  His  first 
miracle  by  making  the  water  wine  (John  i.  29, 
35,  43,  it  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capernanm,  and,  after  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not 
many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Pass- 
over, wmch  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministty  in  Judssa  (John  ii.  12,  13).  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  b  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  fint  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Pass- 
over by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  can- 
not be  confounded  without  throwing  discredit 
ea  the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or 


the  other;  the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise. 
The  expulsion  of  the  traders  was  not  likely  to 
produce  a  permanent  efibct,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the 
traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the  Temple  as  they 
had  done  when  He  visited  it  before.  The  visit 
of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about  this 
first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John ;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim (John  vii.  50),  expressing  his  belief  in 
Him,  although  too  timid  at  this  time  to  make 
an  open  profession.  The  object  of  the  visit, 
*  though  not  direcdy  stated,  is  still  clear :  he  was 
one  of  the  better  Pharisees,  who  were  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  having  seen  the 
miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to  inquire 
more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  Afker  a  sojourn 
at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus  went 
to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples;  and  they 
there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was 
now  at  ^non  near  Salim ;  and  the  jeuousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  humility  (John  iii.  27-30).  How  long  this 
sojourn  in  Judssa  lasted  is  uncertain.  But  in 
order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with  Matt.  iv.  12, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much  longer  than 
the  "twenty -six  or  twenty -seven"  days,  to 
which  Mr.  Greswell  would  limit  it.  In  the  way 
to  Galilee,  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route, 
through  Samaria.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Samaritans  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even  more 
than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Yet  even  in 
Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved,  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His 
feet  He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem, 
which  the  Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to 
Sychar.  Wearied  and  athirst,  He  sat  on  the 
side  of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  fh)m  the  neigh- 
boring town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and 
was  astonished  that  a  Jew  should  additMS  her 
as  a  neighbor,  with  a  request  for  water.  The 
conversation  that  ensued  mi^ht  be  taken  for  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to 
Himself  the  souls  of  men.  In  this  remarkable 
dialogue  are  many  thin^^s  to  ponder  over.  The 
living  water  which  Chnst  would  give ;  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  in  the  worship  of 
Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy. 

Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  tiie  people  a  passage  fh>m  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was 
now  at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth 
that  had  filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude, 
wrouffht  up  to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who 
would  have  destroyed  Him  if  He  had  not  es- 
caped out  of  their  hands  (Luke  iv.  1&-^S0).  He 
came  now  to  Capernaum.  On  his  way  hither, 
when  He  had  reached  Cana,  He  healed  the  son 
of  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod  Antipas  (John 
iv.  46-54),  who  "himself  believed,  and  his 
whole  house."  This  was  the  second  Galilean 
miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.    Here  two  dis* 
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eiples  who  had  known  him  before — namely, 
Simon  Peter  and  Andrew — were  called  ft>om 
their  fishing  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt. 
iv.  19),  and  the  two  sons  of  iSebedee  received  the 
same  summons.  After  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
a  demoniac  in  the  Synagogue,  a  miracle  which 
was  witnessed  by  many,  and  was  made  known 
everywhere,  He  returned  the  same  day  to  Si- 
mon's house,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of 
Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sunset,  the 
multitude,  now  fuU^  aroused  by  what  they  had 
heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door  to 
get  them  he^ed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-^34).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  man^ 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  €rali- 
lee,  where  other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered : 
—  "  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns  that  I  mav 
preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee, 
on  which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a 
general  circuit  of  that  country. 

Second  year  of  the  ministry.  ^  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  whicn 
was  probably  the  Passover.  At  the  pool  Be- 
thesda  (»  house  of  mercy),  which  was  near  the 
sheep-nite  (Neh.  iii.  I)  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw  many  infirm  persons 
waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
water  (John  v.  1-18).  Among  them  was  a 
man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirtv-ei^ht  years : 
Jesus  made  him  whole  bv  a  word,  bidding  him 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  miracle  was 
done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labor,  and  as  such  forbidden 
(Jer.  xvii.  21).  In  our  Lord's  justification  of 
Himself,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work"  (John  v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal 
claim  to  the  divine  nature.  Another  discussion 
about  the  Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples 
plucking  the  ears  of  com  as  they  went  through 
the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  l-«).  The  time  of  this  is 
somewhat  uncertain;  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover :  but  its 
place  is  much  more  probably  here.  Our  Lord 
quotes  cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set 
aside,  because  He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do 
the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied 
in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has  re- 
corded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  law  upon  the 
Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve 
for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  ke^  room 
for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  has 
power  to  re-a^just  diis  law,  if  its  work  is  done, 
or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher.  This  may 
have  taken  place  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  afier 
the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath,  probablv 
at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  returned, 
the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking  proof  of 
the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow  and 
unloviuff  interpretation  would  turn  the  benefi- 
oence  of  Ae  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and 
found  there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  — 
some  poor  artisan  perhaps,  whose  handiwork 
was  his  means  of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal 
him  —  which  would  give  back  life  to  the  suf- 
ferer— which  would  give  joy  to  every  beholder 
niho  had  one  toach  of  pity  in  his  heart.    The 


Pharisees  interfere:  "Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  Sabbath-day  ?  "  Their  doctors  would  hare 
allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit ;  but 
they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from  the 
depth  of  misery.  Rardy  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth ;  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief, 
showed  itself:  He  lookra  round  about  npon 
them  "  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,"  and  answered  their  cavilr 
by  healing  the  man  (Matt  xii.  9-U;  Mark  iii. 
1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11). 

In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  ovi  the 
Mount,  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Lnke 
(vi.  13,^  17).    But  this  more  solemn  separation 
for  their  work  by  no  means  marks  the  time  of 
their  first  approach  to  Jesus.    That  which  takes 
place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  disci- 
ples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name 
of  Apostles.    They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach 
until  later  in  the  same  year.    The  number 
twelve  must  have  reference  to  the  number  of 
the  Jewish  tribes :  it  is  a  number  selected  on 
account  of  its  symbolical  meaning,  for  die  work 
confided  to  them  might  have  b^  wrought  by 
more  or  fewer.    In  tne  four  lists  of  the  nam« 
of  the  Apostles  preserved    to  us  (Matt,  z.; 
Mark  iii. ;  Luke  vi. ;  Acts  i.),  there  is  a  certain 
order  preserved,  amidst  variations.    The  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first 
place.    Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and 
Matthew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank ;  and  of 
them  Philip  is  always  the  first.    In  the  third 
rank,  James  the  son  of  AlphsBus  is  the  first,  as 
Judas  Iscariot  is  always  toe  last,  with  Simon 
the  Zealot  and  ThaddsBus  between.    Some  of 
the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  unlearned 
men ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of  the 
same  kind.    Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class;  and  a  fifUi 
was  a  "puolican,"  one  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of 
higher  rank.    From  henceforth  ue  edacation 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  Lord's  ministry.    Fint  He 
mstructs  them ;  then  He  takes  them  with  Him 
as  companions  of  His  wayfaring ;  then  He  sends 
them  forth  to  teach  and  heal  for  Him.     The 
Sermon  on  the  MotaU,  although  it  is  meant  for 
all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt  v.  1 1 ).    About 
this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  loi^ 
a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  An  Aon 
He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  anoth- 
er?"   In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more 
touching   incident.     The  great   privilege  of 
John's  lifo  was  that  he  was  appointed  to  reoo^- 
nize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John  i. 
31 ).    After  languishing  a  year  in  a  danseon. 
after  learning  thai  even  yet  Jesus  had  maae  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  ffis  kin^om 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  ooninsted 
of  only  twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
cloud  over  his  spirit    Was  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  as  near  as  he  had  thonghtt    Was 
Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but  some  forerunner  of 
that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself  had  been  1    There 
is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  suppose  that  Jesus 
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has  decetred ;  when  the  doabts  arise,  it  is  to 
Jesus  Uutt  he  submits  them.  But  it  was  not 
withoot  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "Art  thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  "  The  scope  of  the  answer  sriven  lies  in 
its  recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former 
confidence. 

Now  commences  the  second  drcnit  ot  Gali- 
lee (Lake  tIH.  1-^),  to  which  belong  the  para- 
bles in  Bfatt  xiil.,  the  visit  of  our  Lord's 
mother  and  brethren  (Lnke  viii.  19-21),  and 
the  account  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark 
vi.  1-6).  During  this  time  the  twelve  have 
ioumeved  with  £um.  But  now  a  third  circuit 
m  Galilee  is  recorded,  which  probably  occurred 
during  the  last  three  months  of  this  ^ear  (BCatt 
ix.  35-^1 ;  and  daring  this  circuit,  after  re- 
minding tnem  how  great  is  the  harvest  and  how 
pressing  the  need  of  laborers,  He  carries  the 
training  of  the  disciples  one  step  further  by 
sending  them  forth  by  themselves  to  teach  ( ICatt 
X.,  xL).  The^  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and 
onr  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi. 
1),  with  what  companions  does  not  appear. 
After  a  journey  of  perhm  two  months  uura- 
tion,  the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  five  an  ac- 
connl  of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  np  to  it  He  wished  to  commune  with  His 
Apostles  privately  upon  their  work,  and,  we 
mav  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction  they 
had  already  received  finom  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31 ).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near 
Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  ftom  the  head  of  the 
sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them ;  and  hero 
the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the  hanger 
and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for  them 
one  of  His  most  remarkable  mirades.  Ont  of 
five  barely-loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  He  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  wo- 
men and  children.  After  the  miracle  the  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone 
to  a  mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father. 
They  were  toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  vras 
conbary,  when,  as  the  night  drew  towards 
morning,  tbey  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them  on 
the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified. 
He  came  into  the  ship,  and  the  wind  oMsed. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a 
healer  of  disease  (Biark  vi.  53-56) ;  and  He  per- 
formed veiy  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on 
the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him  "  (John  vi.  66). 

Third  Year  of  the  Jfmtsfry.  ^  Hearing  per- 
haps that  Jesos  was  not  coming  to  Uie  feast, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  finom  Jerusalem  went 
down  to  see  Him  at  Capernaum  (Matt  xv.  1 ). 
Leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum,  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tpe  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
eariy  snmmer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear 
that  He  retired  into  this  heathen  country  for 
the  parpoae  of  ministering ;  more  probably  it 
a  retreat  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews 


(Matt  XV.  21-28 ;  Mark  vii.  24-^30).  Retura. 
ing  thence.  He  passed  round  bv  the  north  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on  its 
eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  dis- 
trict He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especial- 
ly the  restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the 
seeming  eflbrt  with  which  He  wrought  it  To 
these  succeeded  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
with  the  seven  loaves  (Biatt  xv.  32).  He  now 
crossed  the  Lake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Phsuri- 
sees  and  Sadducees  asked  and  were  refused  a 
"  sign."  After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed 
the  lake  with  His  disciples.  At  Bethsaida 
Julias,  He  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ;  and 
here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepara- 
tion which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked 
( Biark.  viii.  22-26) .  The  ministry  in  GalUee  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  lengUi 
and  breadth  of  that  country,  Jesus  has  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  has  shown 
by  mighty  worlu  that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was 
to  come.  The  lengthened  journey"  through  the 
land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than  are  recorded 
in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home  to  all 
the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
He  had  no  donbt  passed  with  crowds  behind 
Him,  drawn  together  by  wonders  that  they  had 
seen,  and  by  tM  hope  of  others  to  follow  them. 
Many  thousands  had  actually  been  benefited  by 
the  miracles ;  and  yet  of  all  wso  there  were  only 
twelve  that  really  clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them 
was  Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rejection  an 
epoch  of  the  history  is  connected.  Me  begins 
to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  oi  His  passion  more 
full^.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffbring  Messiah,  so 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded 
from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of  that  time. 
The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at 
once  new  and  shocking.  Taming  now  lo  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  followed  Him  (Mark, 
Luke),  He  published  the  Christian  doctrinv  of 
self-denial.  The  Apostles  Imd  just  shown  that 
they  took  the  natural  view  of  suiforing,  that  it 
was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They  shrank  firom 
conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural 
men  should.  But  Jesos  teaches,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  lifo  of  the  body  is  valueless  (Matt  xri.  21- 
28 ;  Mark  viii.  31-38 ;  Lnke  ix.  22-27)  The 
Transfi<pration,  which  took  place  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  oe  understood  in 
connection  with  it  The  minds  of  the  twelve 
were  greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard. 
Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their  per- 
plexed spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master 
tailed  not  to  gi^e  them.  He  takes  with  Him 
three  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
who  formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  cirele  nearer  to 
Jesus  than  the  rest  into  a  high  mountain,  apart 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  mountain.  The 
three  disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him,  who 
should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses  or  His 
agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane :  those  who 
saw  'His  glorv  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they 
beheld  His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness 
and  exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  idl  doubt 
i  as  to  its  historical  character.    There  hsa  been 
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much  discussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great 
wonder.  But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable. 
First,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of 
Jesus,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it 
is  to  be  r^;arded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of 
Him  in  His  new  office  as  the  High-priest  who 
should  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple with  His  own  blood.  Secondly,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  scene  were  the  same  three  disciples 
who  were  with  the  Master  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  one 
was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  other. 
As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  afler  the  Resurrection ;  which  snows  that 
this  miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs, 
rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Mean- 
time amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene  was 
taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A 
poor  youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  deyil, 
was  brought  to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with 
Jesus,  to  be  cured.  They  could  not  preyail ; 
and  when  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them,  the 

S ionized  and  disappointed  father  appealed  to 
im,  with  a  kind  of  complaint,  of  the  impotence 
of  the  disciples.  What  the  disciples  had  failed 
to  do,  Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  tiien  explained 
to  them  that  their  want  of  iaith  in  their  own 
power  to  heal,  and  in  His  promises  to  bestow 
the  power  upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their 
inability  (Matt  xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  ix.  14-29 ; 
Luke  ix.  37-43).  Once  more  did  Jesus  fore- 
tell His  sufierin^  on  dicir  way  back  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  ix.  30-32). 

From  the  Feast  of  ToLbemacles,  Third  Year.  — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approach- 
ing. His  brethren  set  out  for  the  feast  without 
Him,  and  He  abode  in  Galilee  for  a  few  days 
longer  (John  vii.  2-10).  Afterwards  He  set 
out,  takmg  the  more  direct  but  less  frequented 
route  by  Samaria.  St.  Luke  alone  records,  in 
connection  with  this  journey,  the  sending-forth 
of  the  seventy  disciples.  This  event^  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a  different  lieht  from  that  of  the 
twelve.  The  seventy  had  received  no  special 
education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  commission 
was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number  has 
reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria, 
reminds  us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed 
towards  the  stranger.^  Afler  healing  the  ten 
leners  in  Samaria,  He  came  about  the  midst 
of^  the  feast  to  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  and 
nilers  sought  to  take  Him ;  some  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed  their 
opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis- 
ion of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  openly  teach- 
ing in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-53:  see  esp. 
ver.  30,  82,  44,  45,  46).  The  officers  were 
partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  the  favorite  Teacher  ;  and  partly  were 
themselves  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.    The 

»  They  were  sent  *»  Into  every  dty  whither  He 
Himiieir  would  come"  (Luke  x.  1);  but  of  Hlmielf 
He  tayt,  **  I  am  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  hwite  of  Israel  '*  (Matt.  xv.  24). 


history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  be 
longs  to  this  time.  To  this  place  belongs  the 
account,  e^ven  by  John  alone,  of  the  hfwHnp 
of  one  who  was  bom  blind,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21).  The 
well-known  parable  of  the  Grood  Sheph^d  is  aii 
answer  to  toe  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the  Isw, 
"  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepetfa 
not  the  Sabbath-day"  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the 
sacrod  history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by 
John  immediately  afterwards  is  t&  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  Chisleu,  answering  nearly  to  December. 
According  to  this  Evangelist,  our  Lord  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned  to  Galilee  between  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  Dedication, 
but  to  have  passed  the  time  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem. Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  aUude  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  i^pears  to  do 
so  in  ix.  51  :  but  the  words  there  used  wonid 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large 
section,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong; 
to  the  time  preceding  the  departure  from  Gali- 
lee ;  and  the  question  is  how  is  this  to  be  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  shidl  harmonize  with  the 
narrative  of  St.  John.  In  most  harmonies  a 
return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  ha^  been  assumed, 
in  order  to  find  a  place  for  this  ^art  of  Luke's 
Gospel.  Perhaps  this  great  division  of  Luke 
(x.  17-xviii.  14)  should  be  inserted  entire  be- 
tween John  X.  21  and  22.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  parables,  preserved  only  by  Luke,  be- 
long to  this  period.  The  parabjes  of  the  Giood 
Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward, 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  all  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  be> 
long  to  the  present  section.  The  instructive 
account  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  the  miracV 
of  the  ten  lepers  belong  to  this  portion  of  the 
narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayines  that 
occur  in  St.  Matthew  arc  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connection.  The  account  of  tne  bringing 
of  young  children  to  Jesus  unites  again  the 
three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xix.  13-15;  Mark 
X.  13-16;  Luke  xviii.  15-17).  On  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  through  Penea,  to  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, Jesus  again  puts  before  the  minds  of 
the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to  ibiget, 
the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  '*  under- 
stood none  of  these  things,"  for  they  could  not 
reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with  the 
signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  Mark  x.  32-34 ; 
Luke  xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this 
new,  though  dark,  intimation  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  Salome,  with  her  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  came  to  bespeak  the  two 
places  of  highest  honor  in  the  kingdom.  Jesos 
tells  them  Uiat  they  know  not  what  they  ask ; 
that  the  places  of  Iionor  in  the  kingdom  shall 
be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  chance 
request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they  are  pn- 
pared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes  sin, 
the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
they  began  to  he  much  displeased  widi  James 
and  John .  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle 
that  the  child-like  disposition  is  that  which  He 
approves  (Matt  xx.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  35-45). 
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The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho 
is  chieBj  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from 
the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing 
the  aooonnts.     Matthew  speaks  of  ttoo  blind 
men,  and  of  the  occasion  as  the  departure  from 
Jericho ;  Mark  of  one^  whom  he  names,  and  of 
their  arriTal  at  Jericho ;  and  Luke  agrees  with 
him.    This  point  has  received  much  discussion ; 
bat  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds  favor  with 
many,  eminent  expositors,  that  there  were  two 
blind' men,  and  boUi  were  healed  under  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  Bartimieus  was  on 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus 
as  He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the 
other  side  as  they  departed  (Matt  xx.  29-34 ; 
Mark  x.   4G-52 ;    Luke  xviii.  35-43).     The 
railing  of  Zacchssus  has  more  than  a  mere  per- 
fonal  interest.    He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a 
class  hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.    But  he 
was  one  who  sought  to  serve  God.    From  such 
did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not  (Luke  xix.  1-10). 
We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the 
events  in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  min- 
istry has  not  been  conclusively  determined. 
Aflcr  being  present  at  the  (east,  Jesus  returned 
to  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  had 
ibrmeriy  baptized,  and  abode  there.    How  long 
He  remained  here  does  not  appear.    It  was 
probably  for  some  weeks.    The  sore  need  of  a 
family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call 
the  intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him 
thence.    Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent 
word  of  it  to  Jesus,  whoso  power  they  well 
knew.    It  was  not  till  Lazarus  had  been  four 
days  in  the  KTa^o  that  the  Saviour  appeared  on 
the  scene.     But  yrxth  the  power  ot   God  He 
breaks  the  fetters  in  which  Lazarus  was  hold 
by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
correption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work 
came  forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45). 
A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the   family  of  Lazarus  well 
known  to   many  people  in    the  mother-city, 
coald  not  escape  tne  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
A  meeting  of  this  Council  was  called  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  discussed.     We 
now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  evexy  word  and  act  tends  towards  the  great 
set  of  suffering.     Each  day  is  marked  by  its 
own  events  or  instructions.    Our  Lord  entered 
into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of  Nisan,  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over  the 
Sabbath. 

Smwda^  the  9th  of  Niaan  {April  ls().— As 
he  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon, 
sornamed  "  m  Leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus, 
who  was  at  table  with  Him,  Mary,  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  wonderful  raising  of  her  brother 
from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel  containing  a  (quan- 
tity of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard,  and  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 

Pamm  Wetk.  Stmdeuf  thsXQthdav  ofNiacM 
{April  2d).  —  When  He  arrives  at  tne  Mount 
of  Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to 
go  into  the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they 
would  find  an  ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her. 
With  these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service 
of  a  king,  He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.    The 


disciples  spread  upon  the  ass  their  n^gsd  cloaks 
for  Him  to  sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried 
aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th 
Psalm,  **  Hosanna,  Save  now !  blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  All  the 
city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there,  and  were  healed. 
After  working  miracles  in  the  Temple,  He  re- 
turned to  Beuiany.  The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the 
day  for  the  separation  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex. 
xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  Uod,  entered  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  on  this  day,  and  although 
none  but  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Pascfiti 
I^umb,  the  coincidence  is  not  undesigned  (Matt 
xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Markxi.  1-U ;  Luke  xix. 
29-44;  John  xii.  12-19). 

Monday  tha  Uth  of  Niaan  (April  3<f).— The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  tiie  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approacned  one 
of  the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter, 
and  found  that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  with- 
out fruit.  He  said,  "  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
hereafter  forever!"  and  the  fig-tree  withered 
away  (Mattxxi.  18, 19 ;  Mark xi.  12-14).  Pro- 
ceeding now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its 
court  of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered 
there  (Matt  xxi.  12, 13 ;  Mark  xi.  15-19 ;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  be  returned  again 
to  Bethany. 

Tueadcuf  the  12eA  of  Nisan  {April  4(^.— 
On  this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week,  Jesus 
went  into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the 
Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call 
Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple : 
"  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  1 " 
The  Lord  answered  their  question  by  another. 
They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in 
like  manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time  be- 
long the  parables  of  the  two  sons  (Matt  xxi. 
23-32 ;  Mark  xi.  27-33  ;  Luke  xx.  1-8),  of  the 
wicked  husbandman,  and  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment (Matt  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14  ;  Mark  xii. 
1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19).  Another  great  dis- 
course belongs  to  this  day,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great  Prophet 
of  His  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple  His 
disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  or  its 
structure,  its  "  goodly  stones  and  gifts,'*  their 
renuirks  probably  arising  fi!t>m  tiie  threats  of 
destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  npon 
another.  When  they  reached  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  disciples,  or  rather  die  first  four 
(Mark),  speaking  for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when 
this  destruction  should  be  acoomplished.  To 
understand  the  answer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Jesus  warned  them  that  He  was  not  giving 
them  an  historical  account  such  as  would  en- 
able them  to  anticipate  the  events.  "  Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  an- 
gels of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  firom 
them.  Accordingly  two  events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  them.  The  destroction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment —  the  na>- 
tional  and  the  universal  days  of  account — are 
spoken  of  together  or  alternately  without  hiat 
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of  the  great  intenral  of  time  that  separates  them. 
The  conclusion  which  Jesus  drew  noin  His  own 
awful  warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  of  His  return.  The  lesson  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Viigins  is  the  same  (Matt 
xxir.  44,  xxT.  13).  And  the  parable  of  the 
Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teaches  how  preaons  to  souls  are  the  uses  of 
time  ( XXT.  1 4-M) .  In  conclndine  this  moment- 
ous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes 
tiie  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  xxv. 
31-46).  With  these  weigh^  words  ends  the 
third  day. 

Wedmmlag  the  IM  <f  Nimm  {April  5th),  — 
This  day  was  passed  m  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of 
one  of  them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscari- 
ot  made  a  oorenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief 

friests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Matt  xxW. 
4-16;  Mark  xit.  10,  11 ;  Luke  xxiL  1-6). 

T^ttTMlsy  the  I4ih  o/Niaan  {April  6th).  —  On 
"  die  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  tne  disci- 
plet  asked  tlietr  Blaster  where  they  were  to  cat 
the  Passorer.    He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 

S»  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom 
er  should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
to  demand  of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the 
use  of  the  ffuest-chamber  in  his  house  for  this 
purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them, 
and  in  the  erening  they  assembled  to  celebrate, 
for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  se- 
quence of  the  erents  is  not  (^uite  clear  irom  a 
comparison  of  the  Evan/^iehsts.  The  order 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had  taken 
their  places  at  table  and  the  supper  had  begun, 
Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to  drink 
at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wmc  mixed 
wiitk  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first 
of  thetn.  There  now  arose  a  contention  among 
the  disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  great- 
est ;  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  places  which 
they  had  taken  at  this  foast  (Luke).  After  a 
solemn  wamine  against  pride  and  ambition, 
Jesus  performed  an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last 
of  His  life,  must  ever  have  been  remembered  by 
the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson  of  humility.  He 
rose  from  (he  table,  poured  water  into  a  basin, 
girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  proceeded  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet  (John).  After  all  had 
been  washed,  tne  Saviour  explained  to  them  the 
meaningof  what  Ho  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you"  (Matt  xxvi.  17-20;  Mark 
xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30 ;  Johnxiii.  1-20). 
From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known;  and  now  Jesus  de- 
nounces it  One  of  them  should  betray  Him. 
The  traitor  having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked 
object,  the  end  of  Uie  Saviour's  ministry  seemed 
already  at  hand.  He  gave  them  the  new  com- 
mandment, to  love  one  another,  as  though  it 
were  a  last  bequest  to  them  (Matt  xxvi.  21-25  ; 
Mark  xiv.  18-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23 ;  John  xiii. 
91-35).  Towards  the  close  of  the  meal,  Jesus 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
iHatt  xxvi.  26-29;  Biark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke 


xxii.  19, 20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The  denial  of 
Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no  one  would  sock 
an  announcement  be  more  incredible  than  to 
Peter  himself  (Matt  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv. 
27-31 ;  Luke  xxii.  31-38 ;  John  xiiL  36-^38). 
That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in 
the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure 
(John  xiv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that 
they  prepared  to  go ;  and  then  the  whole  dis- 
course was  delivered  in  the  house  before  tiiey 
proceeded  to  Gethsemane  (John  xiv.-xvii). 

Friday  the  IM  o/Niaan  {Apra7th),  indudng 
fart  ofthteoeof  it, — "  When  thev  had  sang  a 
nymn,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  thej  had 
sung  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of 
praise,.which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviiL, 
the  former  part  (Psalms  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  having 
been  sun^  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they 
went  out  mto  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus  takes 
onlv  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James 
ana  John,  and  passes  with  them  fiurther  into  the 
garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably  near 
the  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot. 
He  tells  them, "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorromul, 
even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with 
me,"  and  then  leavine  even  the  three  He  goes 
farther,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  incon- 
ceivable trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still 
more  expressive  — "  He  began  to  be  sore 
amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy  "  (xi v.  33 ) .  The 
former  word  means  uiat  he  was  struck  with  a 
great  dread ;  not  from  the  fear  of  physical  snf- 
rcring,  however  excruciating,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of  the 
world,  of  which,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He 
felt  the  bitterness  and  the  weight  He  did  not 
merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  feel 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene  in 
Gethsemane  in  any  other  way.  The  disciples 
have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  conso* 
lation  that  Ho  came  back  to  them.    The  dbci- 

flc  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask, "  Why  cannot 
follow  thee  now  ?  "  must  hear  another  qaes> 
tion,  that  rebukes  his  former  confidence  — 
"  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  "  A  sec- 
ond time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with 
the  Father.  A  second  time  He  returns  and  finds 
them  sleeping.  The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet 
a  third  time ;  and  then  all  is  concluded.  Hence- 
forth they  may  sleep  and  take  their  rest ;  never^ 
more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one  hour  with 
Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in  the  fiesh  is  at  an  end. 
This  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Trans- 
figuration (Matt.  xxvi.  36-46 ;  Mark  xiv. 32-42 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46 ;  John  xviii.  1 ).  Judas  now 
appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In  the  doubt- 
ful light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was  the  sign 
to  the  ofllcers  whom  they  should  take.  Peter, 
whose  name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear ;  but  his  Lord  refnied 
such  succor,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  AD 
the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt  xxvt 
47-56;  Mark  xiv.  43-.'(2;  Luke  xxii.  47-53; 
John  xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
events  that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  emoraoe 
all  the  four  accounts.  On  the  capture  of  Jesus 
He  was  first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the 
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fatiier-in-law  of  Caiapbas  the  high-priest.  It 
might  appear  from  the  course  of  John's  narra- 
tire  that  the  examination  of  oar  Lord,  and  the 
first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Annas  (John  xriii.  13/14).  But  the  24th  yerse 
is  retrotpectire;  and  probably  all  that  occurred 
after  Terse  14  took  place  not  at  the  house  of 
Annas,  bat  at  that  of  Caiapbas.  The  house  of 
the  high-priest  consisted  probably,  like  other 
Bastem  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a  gate  ad- 
mitted them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open. 
As  Peter  passed  in,  the  nortress  took  note  of 
him ;  and  afterwards,  at  tne  fire  which  had  been 
lighted,  asked  him,  '*  Art  not  thou  also  one  of 
this  man's  disciples?"  (John.)  All  the  seal 
and  boldness  of  reter  seems  to  have  deserted 
him.  He  had  come  as  in  secret;  he  is  deter- 
mined so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master  1 
Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went 
out  into  the  porch  and  there  some  one,  or, 
looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably  several 
persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second  time, 
and  lie  deni^  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
after,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  court,  the 
amie  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew;  and 
Jesus,  who  was  within  si^ht,  probablr  in  some 
open  room  communicating  with  the  court, 
'*  turned  and  looked  upon  Feter.  And  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had 
said  unto  Him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly"  (Matt.xxTi.57,58,6»-75;  Markxiv. 
53,54,66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62  ;  John  xviii. 
13-18,  24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord 
was  snlnect  (John  xriii.  1^24)  was  addressed 
to  Him  by  Caiaphas,  probably  before  the  San- 
hedrim had  time  to  assemble.  It  was  the  oues- 
tioning  of  an  inoulsitive  person  who  haa  an 
important  criminal  in  hispresence,  rather  than 
a  formal  examination.  Tne  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When 
the  more  regular  proceedings  b^n.  He  is  ready 
to  answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  know- 
ing that  lie  should  thereby  please  his  master, 
imote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  But  this  was  onlv  the  be- 
jrinning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Sanhe£im,  summoned  by  the  high-priest  in 
the  coarse  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must 
have  had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  tes- 
timony, bat  even  before  this  uiyust  tribunid  it 
could  not  stand ;  it  was  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions. At  last  two  (alse  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  Even 
these  two  foil  into  contradictions.  The  high- 
priest  now  with  a  solemn  acyuration  asks  Him 
whether  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He 
answers  that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in 
glory  and  power  at  the  last  day  This  is 
eiMMgh  for  their  purpose.  They  pronounce 
Him  guUty  of  a  crime  for  which  death  should 
be  the  punishment  (John  xviii.  19-24 ;  Luke 
xxil  63-71;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-63;  Mark  xiv. 
55-65).  Although  tbev  had  pronounced  Jesus 
to  be  gnll^  of  d^uh,  the  Sannedrim  possessed 
no  power  to  carry  out  such  a  sentence.  As 
Mon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate,  the 
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Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment,  or 
prastorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  tne  tower 
of  Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman 
garrison  was.  Pilate,  hearing  that  Jesus  was 
an  ofifender  under  their  law,  was  about  to  give 
them  leave  to  treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this 
would  have  made  it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him. 
From  the  first,  Jesus  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  that  he  found  no 
fault  in  Him.  Not  so  oaBily  were  the  Jews  to 
be  cheated  of  their  prey.  They  heaped  up  ac- 
cusations against  Him  as  a  disturber  or  the 
public  pesce  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate  was  no 
match  for  their  vehemence,  rinding  that  Jesus 
was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now 
conunenced  the  fearful  straggle  between  the 
Roman  procurator,  a  wcnik  as  well  as  cruel 
man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well-known  incidents 
of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  re- 
turn of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him, 
as  it  was  usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a 
prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew 
well  that  the  priests  and  rulere  would  object  to 
this ;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  pre- 
ferred another  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  Now 
came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  insults 
of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him 
and  addressed  Him  as'Ring  of  the  Jews.  Ao- 
cording  to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more 
effort  n>r  His  release;  but  the  last  argument, 
which  had  been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all 
along,  was  now  openly  applied  to  Him :  "  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  CsBiar's 
fnend."  This  decided  the  question.  He  deliv- 
ered Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  1&-30; 
Mark  xv.  6-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25;  John 
xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  l^fs).  John  mentions  that 
this  occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  reckoning 
probably  from  midnight.  In  Mark,  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is  followed. 
One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him 
is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least . 
of  the  transverse  Mam  of  it ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the 
city  to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of 
wKich  is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  div>op. 
His  persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves 
with  the  accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon 
of  Cyreno,  and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross 
after  Jesus.  After  offering  Him  %nne  and 
myrrh,  they  crucified  him  between  two  thieves. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  His  humiliation;  a 
thief  had  been  prefened  before  Him,  and  two 
thieves  share  His  punishment.  Pilate  set  over 
Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription, "  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief  priesto  took 
exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him 
as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that  name;  but 
Pilate  refused  to  alter  it  One  of  the  two 
thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross :  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.) ;  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke ;  Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. ; 
John  xix.).  In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  .HuiFer- 
ing,  Jesus  calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who 
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stood  near,  the  care  of  Mary  his  mother. 
"  Behold  thy  son  !  behold  thy  mother."  From 
the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  there  was  darkness 
over  the  whole  land.  At  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.  ), 
Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  the  opening 
words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  all  the  inspired  words 
of  which  referred  to  the  sufiering  Messiah.  One 
of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in  the  com- 
mon sour  wine  of  tne  soldiers,  and  put  it  on  a 
I'eed  to  moisten  the  sufierer's  lips.  Again  Ho 
ciied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is  finished  "  (John) ; 
**  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
(Luke) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt,  xxvii. 
31-56 ;  Mark  xv.  20-41  ;  Loke  xxiii.  33-49 ; 
Johnxix.  17-30).  On  the  death  of  Jesus  the 
veil  which  covered  the  most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  especial  pres- 
ence of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in  twam.  There 
was  a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead 
rose  from  their  graves,  although  they  returned 
to  the  dust  again  after  this  great  token  of 
Christ's  quick^nine  power  had  been  eiven  to 
many  (Matt.j.  The  Jews,  very  zeiuons  for 
the  Sabbath  m  the  midst  of  their  murderous 
work,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  that  th^  might  be  taken  down  and 
buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23  ;  Joseph.,  B,  J,  iv.  5, 
I  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  duu  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living.  The  death  of  the  Lord  before  the  others 
was,  nc  doubty  partly  the  consequence  of  the 
previoui  mental  suffering  which  He  had  under- 
gone, a  %d  partly  because  His  will  to  die  lessened 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame  to  dissolu- 
tion. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to 
Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might 
bury  it  Nicodemns  assisted  in  this  work  of 
love,  and  they  anointed  t^e  body  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph's  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  50-61  ;  Mark 
XV.  37-47;  Luke  xxiii.  46-56;  John  xix. 
30-42). 

SatwrdeoftheX^of  NiMon  (April  ^h),—TYM 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away, 
and  say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  toe 
dead"  (Matt  xxvii.  62-«6). 

Sunday  the  nth  of  Nisan  {Apnl  9th).  —  The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan 
16th.  Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  took  place.  The  exact  hour  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists.  Of  the  great  mystery  itself,  the  re- 
sumption of  life  by  Him  who  was  truly  dead, 
we  see  but  little.  The  women,  who  had  stood 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepared  spices  on 
the  evening  before,  perhaps  to  complete  the 
embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  already  per- 
formed in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
weet  to  the  sepulchre.  Wlien  they  arrive  they 
find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer 
in  the  sepulchre.  He  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Mary  Majj:dalene  at  this  point  goes  back  in 
haste ;  and  at  once,  bclievin«^  that  the  body  has 
been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John 
tluit  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The  other 
'Tomen,  however,  go  into  the  sepulchre,  and 


they  see  an  angel  (Matt,  Mark).     The  tw«k 
angels,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  are  probably 
two  separate  appearances  to  different  membci^ 
of  the  group;  for  he  alone  mentions  an  in 
definite  number  of  women.    They  now  leave 
the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  koo^vm 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.    As  they  were  going, 
"Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail."      The 
eleven  do  not  believe  the  account  when  theT 
receive  it.    In  the  mean  time,  Peter  and  John 
came  to  the  sepulchre.      They  ran,  in   their 
eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first  and  looked 
in ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have 
been  unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and 
found  the  grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  'vrho 
had  worn  them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested 
that  the  .removal  was  not  the  work  of  haman 
hands.      They  then  returned,   wondering    at 
what  they  had  seen.    Mary  Magdalene,  wrw- 
ever,  remained  weepins"  at  the  tomb,  and  she 
too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  thoi2g;h 
Peter  and  John  did  not    They  address  her, 
and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any 
suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.    As  she  tamct 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognize  Him  at  His 
first  fSldress.    But  He  calls  her  bv  name,  and 
then  she  joyfully  recognizes  her  Master.     The 
third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to   Peter 
(Luke, Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Lnke)  ; 
the  fifUi  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  thej 
sat  at  meat  ( Mark,  Luke,  John ) .  All  of  these  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.    Exactly  a  week  after,  lie 
appeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a 
convincing  proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John)  ; 
this  was  Uie  sixth  appearance.    The  seventh 
was  in  Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles 
were  assembled,  some  of  them  probably  about 
to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  (John). 
The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven   (Matt),  and 
probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  assembled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and  the  last 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the 
Ascension  (Acts). 

Chronolooy.  —  Year  of  the  birthqf  Chriat. 
— It  is  certain  that  our  liord  was  bom  belbre 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  The  death  of 
Herod  took  place  in  a.u.c.  750.  It  folio  ^rs, 
therefore,  that  the  Dionysian  era,  which  cor- 
rraponds  to  a.u.c.  754,  is  at  least  fonr  years 
too  late.  Many  have  thought  that  the  star 
seen  by  the  wise  men  ^ves  grounds  for  an  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  [Star  in  the  East.]  The  census  taken 
by  Augustus  Cnsar,  which  led  to  the  joumev 
of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just  before  the  birth  o}* 
the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked  on  as  an  im- 
portant note  of  time,  in  refinence  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  life  of  Jesns.  The  value  of  this 
census,  as  a  fact  in  Uie  chronology  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  depends  on  the  connection  which  is 
sought  to  be  established  between  it  and  the  in- 
surrection which  broke  out  under  Matthias 
and  Judas,  the  son  of  SariphsBus,  in  the  last 
illness  of  Herod.     If  the  insunection  arose 
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oat  of  the  oensas,  a  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  sacred  history  and  that  of  Joseph  as 
is  made  out.  Snch  a  connection,  however,  has 
not  been  clearly  made  oat.  The  age  of  Jesns 
at  His  baptism  (Lake  iii.  23)  afibnis  an  ele- 
ment of  calculation.  "  And  Jesas  Himself 
began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  Bom 
in  the  beginning  of  a.u.c.  750  (or  the  end  of 
749),  Jesus  womd  be  thirty  in  the  beginning 
of  A.u.c.  780  (a.d.  27).  To  the  first  Passover 
mfter  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time  which 
win  confirm  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it 
np  in  tiiree  days?  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
by  Herod.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  II,  §  5  and  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 
Chisleu,  A.u.c.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at 
which  this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  a.u.c. 
780,  then  forty-five  years  and  some  months 
have  elapsed,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning,  would  be  spoken  of  as 
'*  forty  and  six  years."  One  datum  remains  : 
the  oommeneement  of  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  connected  witn  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar  (Luke  iii.  1). 
The  rule  of  Tiberius  may  be  calculated  either 
frdm  the  beginning  of  his  sole  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  a.u.c.  767,  or  from  his 
iotnt  ^vemment  with  Augostus,  ije,  from  the 
beginning  of  a.u.c.  765.  in  the  latter  case, 
the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with  a.u.c. 
779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the  cal- 
culations relied  on  in  this  article. 

Jeth'er.  L  Jethro,  the  fiither-in-law  of 
Hoses  (Ex.  iv.  18).  — 2.  The  first-bom  of 
Gideon's  seven^  sons  (Judg.  viii.  20). — 3. 
The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of  Ab- 
salom's army.  Jether  is  merelv  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being 
probablv  a  corruption.  He  is  described  in 
1  Chr.  li.  17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite  " 
of  the  Heb.  in  2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "Jezreelite" 
of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  the  same  passage. 
— 4.  The  son  of  Jad£,  'i  descendant  of  Hezron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  u.  32).— 5. 
The  son  of  Esra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  dis- 
located passage  in  the  senealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  IV.  17).— 6.  The  chi^of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse. 

Jeth'eth,  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A.  V. 
''dukes")  who  came  of  Esau  fGen.  xxxvi. 
40 ;  1  Chr.  i.  51 ).  This  record  of  the  Edomite 
phvlarchs  may  point  spedallv  to  the  places  and 
nabitations,  or  towns,  named  after  or  occupied 
by  them.  El-Wetideh,  which  is  etymological- 
Iv  connected  with  Jetheth,  is  a  place  in  Nejd ; 
uwre  b  also  a  place  called  El- Wetid ;  and  E\- 
Wetid^,  which  is  the  name  of  mountains  be- 
loiifl;ing  to  Benee  'Abd-Allah  Ibn  Ghatfiin. 

Jethlahy  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Jetll'ro  was  priest  or  prince  of  Biidian,  both 
offices  probably  oeing  combined  in  one  person. 
Moms  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  from 
E^^t  with  him,  and  married  his  daughter  Zip- 
poran.    By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap- 


I>ointed  seventy  deputies  to  judge  the  congre^ 
tion  and  share  the  burden  of  government  with 
himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local 
knowledge,  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  jonmey  to  Canaan 
(Num.  X.  31,  33).  It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that 
the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses 
married  was  Renel ;  afterwards,  at  ch.  iii.  1 ,  he 
is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii. ;  but  in 
Num.  X.  29, "  Hobab  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Mid- 
ianite"  is  apparently  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  11).  Some  commenta- 
tors take  Jethro  and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and 
call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The 
present  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles  does 
not  warrant  this. 
Je'tur.  Gen.  XXV.  15;    1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 

[iTUKiBA.J 

Jeu^el.  1.  A  chief  man  of  Judah,  one  of 
the  Bene-Zerah  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2).  —  2. 
One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to 
Jerasalem  with  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39). 
[Jeiel.] 

Je'ush.  1.  Son  of  Esau  by  Aholibamah, 
the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zebeon  the 
Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr.  vii. 
10, 1 1 ).  —  3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  of  the  house 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).  — 4.  Son  of 
Rehoboam  king  of  Jndah  (2  Cnr.  xi.  18,  19). 

Je'uz,  head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently 
son  of  Shaharaim  and  Hodesh  his  ttiird  wife, 
and  bom  in  Moab. 

Jew.  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  kingdom  or  Jndah  after  the  sep- 
aration of  the  ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  oc- 
curs twice  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  —  2  K. 
xvi.  6,  XXV.  25 ;  and  seven  times  in  the  later 
chapters  of  Jeremiah,  -^  Jer.  xxxii.  12^  xxxiv.  9 
(in  connection  with  Hebrew),  xxxviii.  19,  xl. 
1 2,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  Iii.  28.  The  term  first  makes 
its  appearance  just  before  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the  men 
of  Judah  who  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out 
by  Rezin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  The 
fugitives  in  E^ypt  ( Jer.  xliv.  1 )  belonged  to  the 
two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  more  important.  After  the  Ketum  the 
word  received  a  larger  application.  Partly 
from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Judah  amon^  those  who  returned 
to  Palestine,  partly  firom  the  identification  of 
Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judseans),  and  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered 
throughout  the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8, 12 ;  Ezr.  iv. 
12, 23,  &c. ;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1 ,  &c. ;  Esth.  iii.  4 
ff.,  &c.).  Under  the  name  of  "  Judasans,"  the 
people  of  Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers 
(Tac.  H.  V.  2,  &c.).  The  force  of  the  title 
"  Jew  "  is  seen  particularly  in  Uie  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  who  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to 
describe  the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name, 
indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life 
to  be  the  true  antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  de- 
scribing the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  na- 
tional religion ;  but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  faith,  it  was  contrasted  with 
Greek  as  implying  an  outward  covenant  with 
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God  (Rom.i.  16,  ii.9,10;  Col.iii.  11,  &c.),  which 
was  the  correlative  of  Hellenist  [Hbllbnist], 
and  marked  a  division  of  langna^  subsisting 
within  the  entire  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  expressive  than  Imuelite,  which  brought 
out  witn  especial  clearness  the  privileges  and 
hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob  (2  Cor.  xi.  22 ; 
John  i.47 ;  1  liacc.  i.  43,  53,  and  often).  The 
history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost — the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it 
—  into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to 
the  dose  of  the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536 
B.O.-600  A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Jews'  Language,  in  the.    Literally 

"Jewishlv;"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be  taken 
adverbially.  It  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity, 
which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and 
idioms. 

Jew^eL    [Pkbciods  Stonbs.] 

Jew^eaa,  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  with- 
out distinction  of  tribe  (Acts.  xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24). 

Jew'ishy  of  or  belonging  to  Jews ;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  their  Rabbinical  legends  (Tit 

i.  14). 

Jew^rVy  the  same  word  elsewhere  rendered 
Jndah  and  Judsea.  It  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Apoc.  and  N.  T.,  but  once  only  in  the  O.  T. 
(Dan.  V.  13.)  Jewry  comes  to  us  through  the 
Norman-French,  and  is  of  ftequent  occurrence 
in  Old  English. 

Jezani  ah,  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Ma- 
achathite,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces, 
who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  die 
final  attack  or  the  beleaguering  army  of  the 
Chaldieans.  When  the  Babylonians  had  de- 
parted, Jesaniah,  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  first  who  returned  to 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  that  ofilcer,  Jezaniah 
took  a  prominent  part  (2  E.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl. 
6,  xHi.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Jes'ebely  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Jndah,  and  Aha- 
ziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.  She  was  a 
Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians."  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless 
and  licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were 
united  the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  the  Phoenician  people.  In  her  hands 
her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  The  first  efiect  of  her  innnence  was 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  Phoenician 
worship  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab. 
At  her  table  were  supported  no  less  than  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi. 
31,  32,  xviii.  19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  founa  their  chief  refuge 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her 
orders  and  put  to  the  sword  (I  K.  xviii.  13 ;  2 
R.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the  people,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Elijah,  rose  against  her  ministers, 
and  slaughter^  them  at  the  foot  of  Carmel, 
and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submission, 
«he  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind ;  and 
when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezrecl  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
'1  K.  xix.  1 ),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 


fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaden  of  Sbe- 
mitic  nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or 
evil — expressed  in  a  message  to  the  Tery  man 
who,  as  it  might  have  seemid  but  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  her  life  in  his  power.  The  next  in- 
stance of  her  power  is  still  more  characteristic 
and  complete.  When  she  found  her  husband 
cast  down  bv  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  ffaboth,  she  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us 
of  Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth  ( 1  K.  xxi.  7). 
She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  To  her,  and  not  to  Ahab,  was 
sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal  wishes 
were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she  bade 
her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  proper^ ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse, 
as  well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  33).  We 
hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  for  fourteen  vears,  and  still, 
as  queen-mother  (after  the  Onental  custom), 
was  a  great  personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons, 
and,  as  such,  became  the  special  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  Jehu.  But  in  that  supreme  hour 
of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen  rose 
within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate 
of  the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the 
east.  Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city 
walls.  She  determined  to  fiice  the  deatrover  o? 
her  family,  whom  she  saw  rapidly  advanang  in 
his  chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the 
Eastern  fashion  with  antimony,  so  as  to  give  a 
darker  border  to  the  eyes,  and'make  them  look 
larger  and  brighter,  possibly  in  order  to  induce 
Jehu,  affcer  the  manner  of  Eastern  usurpers,  to 
take  her,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his 
wife,  but  more  probablv  as  tne  last  act  of  re^ 
splendor.  She  tired  her  head,  and,  looking 
down  upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window 
in  the  tower,  she  met  him  by  an  allusion  to  a 
fonner  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of  her  adopt- 
ed country.  Jehu  looked  up  from  his  chariot 
Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem 
showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down 
from  the  chamber.  She  fell  immediatelv  in 
front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood 
fiew  fiiom  her  mangled  corpse  over  the  palace- 
wall  behind,  and  over  the  advancing  horses  in 
fh>nt.  The  merciless  destroyer  passed  on ;  and 
the  last  remains  of  life  were  trampled  out  by  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modem  Eastern  language  "  the 
mounds,"  where  ofial  is  thrown  finom  the  citr- 
walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities,  which  prow! 
around  these  localities,  and  which  the  present 
writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modem 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jesreel, 
pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Noth- 
ing was  left  by  them  but  the  hard  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton,  the  skull,  the  nands,  and 
the  feet 

JeseloB.  L  The  same  as  Jahaeisl  ( I  Esd. 
viii.  32).  —  2.  Jbhiel,  the  father  of  Ooadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35).    Ap. 

Jester 9  the  third  son  of  Naphtali  (CSen.  xlvl 
24;  Num.  xxvi.  49;  I  Chr.  vii.  13),  andfother 
of  the  family  of  the  Jbzerites. 

Jez'erites,  the.  A  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jezer  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 
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Jes'iah^  a  descendant  of  Parosh,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25). 

Jes'ieL  a  fienjamite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Jesliah,  a  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal 
(I  Chr.  rui.  18). 

Jeso'ar,  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Asher  (1  Chr.  iv.  7 J. 

Jezrah'iah.  a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  chor- 
isters at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

J'es'reeL  a  descendant  of  the  father  or 
founder  of  Ltam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  But  as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must 
supply  some  such  word  as  "  families ; "  "  these 
(are  the  families  of)  the  father  of  Etam.'* 

Jez^reel.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerin,  The 
name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4,  and 
Uos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its 
wiliest  extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name 
Esdraelon  (first  used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  lias  been  ap- 
plied in  modem  times.  In  its  more  limited 
sense,  ad  applied  to  the  cit^,  it  first  appears  ia 
Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its  historical  importance 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  chose  it  for 
his  chief  residence.  The  situation  of  the  mod- 
em viUaee  of  Zerin  still  remains  to  show  the 
fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on  one  of  the  gentle 
swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile  plain  of  £»• 
d»mloa,  but  with  two  peculiarities  which  maxk 
it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength.  On 
the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rock/  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  The  other  is  its  central 
locality.  It  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  mid- 
dle branch  of  the  three  eastem  forks  of  the 
plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide  west- 
em  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  In 
the  neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  probably,' 
waa  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an  es- 
taUishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33;  2  K.  X.  11).  The  palace  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  contain- 
ing his  "ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on 
the  eastem  side  of  the  city,  forming  piurt  of  the 
city  wall  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  25, 30, 33). 
Toe  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the 
city  wall,  and  had  a  high  window  facing  eas^ 
ward  (2  K.  ix.  30).  Close  by,  if  not  forming 
part  of  this  seraglio,  was  a  watch-tower,  on 
which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals 
from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ix.  17).  An  ancient  souare  tower  which 
stands  amoi^  the  hovels  of  the  modem  village 
may  be  its  representative.  The  gateway  of  the 
city  on  the  east  was  also  the  gateway  of  the 
oalaGe  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Whether  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful 
question.  StiU  in  the  same  eastern  direction 
are  two  springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town, 
the  other  20  minutes.  The  latter,  probably 
both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was  known  as 
"Trb  SpRiifO  OF  Jbzreel'*  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  With 
the  ikil  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of  Jez- 
red  departed.  —  2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  southern  Carmel  {Josh.  xv. 
56).  Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahin- 
the  Israelitess  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam. 


xxvii.  3,  XXX.  5).  —  3.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4). 

Jez^reelite.  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16  ;  2  K.  ix.  21, 
25). 

Jezreeli'tess.  A  woman  of  Jezreel  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
iii.  1]. 

JId  aam.  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jidlaph,  a  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jlm'nay  the  first-bom  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V. 
JiHNAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ijcnah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

Jim'nah = JiMiTA  =s  luNAH  (Gen.xlvi.  1 7). 

Jim'niteB,  the,  descendants  of  the  proced. 
ing  {Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jiph'tahy  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
maritime  lowland,  or  Shefclab  (Josh.  xv.  43). 
It  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

Jiph'thah-el,  the  Valley  of.  a  valley 

which  served  as  one  of  the  landmarks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and 
Asher  (27).  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  Jiph- 
thah-el  was  identical  with  Jotapata,  and  that 
they  survive  in  the  modem  Je/cU,  a  village  in 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half  way  between 
the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of  Genesareth. 
In  this  case,  the  valley  is  the  great  Wadjf- 
AbiJtUi. 

Jo'aby  the  most  remarkable,  though  perhaps 
not  the  eldest  (1  Chr.  ii.  16;,  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister.  Their  fether  is  unknown,  but 
seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to 
have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find  mention 
of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 
Joab  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to  the 
throne  at  Heoron.  He  with  his  two  brothers 
went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of  David's 
"  servants,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
movements  of  Abner.  The  two  parties  sate 
opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank 
by  that  city.  Abner's  challenge,  to  which  Joab 
assented,  led  to  a  desperate  stmgffle  between 
twelve  champions  from  either  8ide.^his  roused 
the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes ;  a  general  encoun 
ter  ensued;  Abner  and  his  company  were  de- 
feated, and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  His  two  brothers,  on 
seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried  on  with  greater 
fury  in  the  pursuit.  In  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  Abner,  Joab  withdrew  his  men;  but  his 
revenge  was  only  postponed.  He  had  been  on 
another  of  these  predatory  excursions  from 
Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his  retum 
that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  favor  (2  Sam. 
iii.  23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remon- 
strance with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's 
knowledge,  immediately  sent  messengers  after 
Abner,  who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well 
of  Sirah.  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting  gene- 
rosity of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of 
the  town;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii. 
27),  as  if  with  a  peaceful  intention,  and  then 
strack  him  a  deadly  blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib." 
There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of 
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Joab*s  advancement,  and  at  the  siege  of  Jebuii 
he  was  appointed,  fur  his  prowess,  commander- 
in-chief —  "captain  of  the  host" — the  same 
office  that  Abner  had  held  under  Saul,  the 
highest  in  the  state  after  the  king  (1  Chr.  xi. 
6  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  In  this  post  ho  was  con- 
tent, and  served  the  king  with  undeviatins^ 
iidcUtv.  In  the  wide  range  of  wars  which 
Dtivid  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting  ^ne- 
ral.  Ho  had  a  chief  armor-bearer  of  his 
own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  cany  his 
cquiomont  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15). 
lie  nad  the  charge  of  giving  the  signal  b^ 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title 
of  "Lord"  (2  Sam.  xi.  U),  "the  prince  of 
the  king's  armjr"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His 
usual  residence  was  in  Jerusalem ;  but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  barle^'-ficlds  adjoin- 
ing, in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xui.  23),  in  the 
"  wilderness  "  (1  K.  u.  34),  probably  on  thoN.E. 
of  Jerusalem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiu.  18;  Josh, 
viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called 
from  its  nomaiUc  village  "  Baalhazor  "  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  23 ;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there  were 
extensive  shocpwalks.  —  1.  His  great  war  was 
tliat  against  Ammon,  which  he  conducted  in 
person.  It  was  divided  into  three  campaigns, 
(a)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of 
Syria  and  Ammon.  (6)  The  second  was  against 
£dom.  The  decisive  victorv  was  gained  by 
David  himself  in  the  "valley  of  salt,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (2  Stmi. 
viii.  13).  But  Joab  had  the  charge  of  carrying 
out  the  victory,  and  remained  for  six  months, 
extirpating  the  male  population,  whom  he  then 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (1  K.  xi.  15, 16). 
{c)  The  third  was  against  the  Ammonites. 
Thev  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19). 
At  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  the  ark  was  sent  with 
him,  and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in 
booths  or  huts  round  the  beleaguered  city  (2 
Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a  sortie  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish 
army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the  river, 
and  then  sent  to  urge  David  to  come  and  take 
the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28).  — 2.  The  ser- 
vices of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not  confined  to 
these  military  acliievements.  In  the  entangled 
relations  which  grew  ap  in  David's  domestic 
life,  he  bore  an  important  part  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  durine  the 
Ammonite  war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  (6)  Tne  next  occasion  on 
which  it  was  displayed  was  in  his  successful 
endeavor  to  reinstate  Absalom  in  David's 
favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  1-20).  (c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his 
master's  interests  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no 
less,  when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son 
were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom. His  former  intimacy  with  the  prince 
did  not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He 
followed  him  bevond  the  Jordan,  and  in  the 
final  battle  of  Ephraim  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  rebel  prince's  dangerons 
life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction  to  spare  him, 
and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act  so 
ilecisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 11-15).    The 


king  transferred  the  command  to  Amaaa.-^ 
(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in 
this  trying  crisis  of  his  history.  With  his  own 
guard  and  the  mij^hty  men  under  Abishai,  he 
went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  re- 
bellion. In  the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered 
his  rival  Amasa,  more  leisurely  encaged  in  the 
same  quest.  At  "  the  great  stone"'  in  Gibeon, 
the  cousins  met  Joab's  sword  was  attached 
to  his  girdle ;  by  design  or  accident  it  protrud- 
ed from  the  sheath;  Amasa  rushed  into  the 
treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab  invited  him, 
holding  fast  his  beard  by  his  own  right  hand, 
whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand 
plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach  :  a  single  blow 
from  that  practised  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Ab- 
ner, sufficed  to  do  its  work.  («)  At  the  moment, 
all  were  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
Once  more  a  proof  was  ^ven  of  the  wide-spread 
confidence  in  Joab's  judgment  (2  Sam.  xx. 
16-22).  (J)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David 
was  on  the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire 
to  number  the  people.  —  3.  There  is  something 
rooumfnl  in  the  end  of  Joab.  At  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so  long  unshaken,  at 
last  wavered.  "  Though  he  had  not  turned 
after  Absalom,  he  turned  after  Adonijah  "  ( I  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  king's  long-cherished  resentment  The 
revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  Solomon.  Joab  fied  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  altar  at  Gibeon,  and  was  there  slain 
by  Bcnaiah.  —  2.  Son  of  Seraiah,  and  descend- 
ant of  Kenaz  (I  Chr.  iv.  14).— 8.  The  head 
of  a  family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank, 
whose  descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  who  returned  widi 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Neh.  vii.  11 ;  1 
Esd.  viii.  35). 

Jo'aohas  =^  Jehoahaz  ( 1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son 
of  Josiah.    Ap. 

Joa'ohim.  L  (Bar.  i.  3)  »  Jehoiakim, 
called  also  Joacim.  —2.  A  "  high-priest "  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of 
Chelcias,"  ix,  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).    Ap. 

Jo'aoim.  1.  »  Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
38,39).  [Joacim,  !.]  — 2.  »  Jehoiachin  (1 
Esd.  i.  43).  — 8.  =  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshna 
(1  Esd.  V.  5).  — 4.  "The  high-priest  which 
was  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (xv.  8  ff.).  It  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify him  with  any  historical  character.  —  5. 
The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sua.  1  ff.).     Ap. 

Joada'nuSy  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeshna,  the 
son  of  Josadak  (1  Esd.  ix.  19).    Ap. 

Jo^ah.  L  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chroni- 
cler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hesekiah  (Is. 
xxxvi.  3, 11,  22).  —  2.  The  son  or  grandson 
of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  —  3. 
The  third  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4), 
a  Korhite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  i^point- 
ed  by  David. — 4.  A  (jrershonite,  the  son  of 
Zimmah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  —  6.  The  son  of  Joahas,  and  keeper  of 
the  records,  or  annalist  to  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Jo^'anaSy  the  fkther  of  Joah,  the  chronicler, 
or  keeper  of  the  records^  to  King  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 
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Jo'anail  =  Johanan,  the  son  of  Eliashib 
(lE6d.  ix.  1).    Ap. 

Joan^na^  son  of  Rhcsa,  according  to  the 
text  of  Lake  iii.  27,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ ;  but,  according  to  the  view  explained 
in  a  preTions  article,  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 

Joan'na^  the  name  of  a  woman,  occarring 
twice  in  Luke  (viii.  3,  xxiv.  10),  bat  evidently 
denoting  the  same  person.  In  the  first  passage 
she  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "  wife  of 
Chusa,  steward  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Joan^naily  sumamed  Caddis,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Judas  Maocabteos  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 
Ap. 

Jo'^aribt  chief  of  the  flrst  of  the  twenty-foar 
coones  of  priests  in  the  reiffn  of  David,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  ( 1  Maoc.  ii.  1 ).    Ap. 

Jo'BShf  contr.  firom  Jehoash.  1.  Son  of 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
children  who  escaped  the  marderoos  hand  of 
Athaliah.  After  his  father's  sister  Jehoshabe- 
•th,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  six  years 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th 
year  of  his  age  and  of  his  concealment,  a 
successful  revotntion  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  freed  the  country  from 
the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Athaliah.  For  at 
least  23  years,  while  Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign 
was  very  (Hnosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high- 
places  were  still  resorted  to  n>r  incense  and  sac- 
rifice, pare  religion  was  restored ;  large  contri- 
butions were  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
whkh  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  beien  free  from  foreign  inva- 
sion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  afler  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bad  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was 
rebuked  lor  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada, Joash  caased  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in 
the  Terr  court  of  (he  Lord's  house  (Matt,  xxiii. 
S5).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  lon^  delayed.  That 
veiy  year,  Hazacl  kins  of  Synacame  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as  the 
price  of  his  departure.  Joash  had  scarcely  es- 
caped this  danger,  when  he  fell  into  another 
and  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of 
a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of 
Millo.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  B.C. 

2.  Son  and  soceessor  of  Jehoahas  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  from  b.c.  840  to  825,  and  for 
two  full  years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with 
the  preeedinc  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ;  oomp.  with  xii.  1, 
xiii  10).  liVnen  he  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state  from  the 
cievastations  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  kings  of 
Syria.  On  occ|Mion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by 
Joash  to  Elisha  on  his  death-bed,  the  prophet 
promised  him  deliverance  from  the  Syrian  yoke 
in  Aphek  (1  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him 
smite  upon  the  g^und,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked 
him  for  staving,  and  limited  to  three  his  ricto- 
over  Syria.    Accordingly  Joash  did  beat 


Benhadad  three  times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
recovered  from  him  the  cities  which  Hazael  had 
taken  from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  great  military 
event  of  Joash's  reign  was  his  successful  war 
with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds  of 
this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh  (that  of  Joash 
was  victorious),  put  the  army  of  Amaziah  to  the 
rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  city.  He  died  in  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jeroboam  II. — 3.  The  father  of 
(jideon,  and  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Abiez- 
rites  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14,  viu.  13, 
29,  32). — 4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of 
Ahab,  who  held  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  was  appointed 
viceroy  (2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence 
in  the  attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  25) ;  or  he  may  have  been  merely 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  —  5.  A  descendant 
of^  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his 
son,  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv. 
22).  — 6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gib- 
eah  (1  Chr.  xii.  3),  who  resorted  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  —  7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's 
household  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Jo'ashy  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of  a  Ben- 
jamite house  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Jonathan!  « JoTHAH  the  son  of  Uzziah 
(Matt.  i.  9). 

JoasaadoB  =  Jozabad  the  Lerite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).    Ap. 

Job,  the  third  son  of  Issacnar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  (Muled  in  another  genealogy  Jashub  (1 
Chr.  vii.  1 ). 

Job.  This  book  consists  of  five  parts :  the 
introduction,  the  discussion  between  Job  and 
his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  ElihA,  the 
manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Atiafysis.  —  1 .  The  introduction  supplies 
all  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based. 
Job,  a  chieftan  in  the  land  of  iJz,  of  immense 
wealth  and  high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  fdl  the 
men  of  the  East,"  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
of  perfect  integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  declared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be 
"  without  his  like  in  afl  the  earth,"  "  a  perfect 
and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and 
escheweth  evil."  One  question  could  be  raised 
by  envy ;  may  not  the  goodness  which  secures 
such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined 
form  of  selfishness  1  In  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are  brought 
to  Kght,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests 
the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  " 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  alle- 
giance —  "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which 
this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can 
goodness  exist  irrespective  of  reward?  can  the 
tear  of  God  be  retiuned  by  man  when  every 
inducement  to  selfishness  is  taken  away  ?  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial. 
He  destroys  Job^  property,  then  his  children ; 
and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening 
for  a  caril,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  East.    Job's  wif^ 
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breaks  down  entireW  nnder  the  trial.  Job 
remains  steadfast.  He  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  *'  What !  shall 
we  receive  good  at  Uie  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  1 "  "  In  all  this  Job 
did  not  sin  with  his  lips."  The  question 
raised  bv  Satan  was  thus  answered. 

2.  Still  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of  deep 
interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must 
have  been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to 
which  he  had  no  clew,  which  were  quite  unac- 
countable on  any  hypothesis  hitherto  enter- 
tained, and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
justice  engraven  on  man's  heart.  An  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  the  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  afforded  in  the  most 
natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three 
men,  representing  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with  Job  on 
hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  The  meeting  is 
descried  with  singular  beauty.  At  a  distance 
they  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstrations 
of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in  the  East ;  com- 
ing near  they  are  overpowered  by  the  sight 
of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days  and 
seven  niffhts  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In 
an  a^ny  of  desperation,  he  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth.  With  the  answer  to  tJiis  out- 
burst begins  a  series  of  discussions,  contin- 
ued probably,  with  some  intervals,  during  sev- 
eral successive  days.  The  results  of  the  Jint 
discussion  (from  c.  iii.-xiv.)  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  We  have  on  the  part  of  Job's 
friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  government  rest- 
ing upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  U,  and 
throughout).  Afflictions  are  always  penal, 
issniiifi^  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  are 
radically  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not  sub- 
mit to  His  cnastisements.  They  lead,  of  course, 
to  correction  and  amendment  of  life,  when  the 
sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins,  puts  them 
away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case,  restorar 
tion  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity, 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of 
the  suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of 
some  special  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the 
sufferer  indicates  the  tme  internal  relation  be- 
tween him  and  God.  These  principles  are 
applied  by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.  In  this 
part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  clearly  developed.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  integrity 
is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  He  denies  the 
assertion  that  punishment  follows  surely  on 
guilt,  or  proves  its  commission.  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  Providence  he  can  see  but  one  point 
clearly,  viz.,  that  all  events  and  results  are  ab- 
solutely in  God's  hand  (xii.  9-25) ;  but  as  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  those  events  he 
knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his 
friends  are  eaually  uninformed.  Still  he  doubts 
not  that  Goa  is  just.  There  remains  then  but 
one  course  open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He 
turns  to  supplication,  implores  God  to  pve  him 
a  fkir  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28).    Believing 


that  with  death  all  hope  connected  with  thii 
world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hiddeD 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and  there  reserved  for 
the  day  when  God  will  try  his  cause,  and  mani- 
fest Himself  in  love  (ver.  15). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is 
a  more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  re- 
tributive justice.  This  requires  an  entire  over- 
throw of  the  position  taken  by  Job.  Eliphsz 
(xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the 
ar&iiment,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  lo 
Job  the  worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be 
guilty.  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  concludes  that  the  special 
evils  which  had  come  upon  Job  are  peculiarly  the 
penalties  due  to  one  who  is  without  God.  Zo- 
pliar  not  only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calam- 
ities, but  menaces  him  with  still  greater  erili 
(xx.).  In  answer,  Job  recognizes  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  afflictions  (xvi.  7-16  and  xix.  6-20), 
but  rejects  the  charge  of  ungodliness :  he  has 
never  forsaken  his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to 
pray.  He  argues  that,  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  nrom  evil,  it 
follows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  theii 
sufferings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job 
draws  out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  unde- 
niable fact,  that,  from  the  b^innlng  to  the  end 
of  their  lives,  ungodly  men,  avowed  atheisti 
(ver.  14,  15),  persons,  m  fact,  guilty  of  the  verr 
crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  conjecture,  to 
himself,  firequently  enpoy  great  and  unbrokea 
prosperity.  In  the  Mira  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.) 
no  real  prpcress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents. 
Eliphaz  (xxii. )  makes  a  last  e£Ri>rt.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented 
temptations  to  certain  crimes ;  the  punishmenti 
which  he  undergoes  are  i>reci8ely  snch  as  might 
be  expected  had  those  crimes  been  oonmiittra ; 
hence  he  infers  they  actually  were  committed. 
Bildad  has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn 
words  on  the  incomprehensible  majesty  of  God 
and  the  nothingness  of  man.  Zophar  is  pnt  to 
nlence.  In  hb  two  last  discourses.  Job  does  not 
alter  his  position,  nor,  property  speakin^^,  ad- 
duce any  new  argument;  but  he  states  within- 
comparable  force  and  eloquence  the  chief  points 
which  he  regards  as  established  (xxri.).  He 
then  f  xxvii.y  describes,  even  more  completely 
than  nis  opponents  had  done,  the  destmction 
which,  as  a  mle,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypo- 
crite. Then  fbllows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  de- 
scription  of  Wisdom.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  sinffolsrlj 
beautiful  description  of  his  former  life,  con- 
trasted with  his  actual  misery,  together  with  t 
full  vindication  of  his  character  from  all  ths 
charges  made  or  insinuated  by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  die  discussion,  in  which  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partially  failed.  The 
points  which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly 
developed,  are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  inter- 
locutor ( xxxii.-xxxvii. ) .  Elihu,  a  young  man, 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  hak  listened  in  indi^|ptDt 
silence  to  the  arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7), 
and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspiration,  he  nov 
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addraases  himaelf  to  both  parties  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows  that  they 
had  accused  Job  upon  &lsc  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindi- 
cate Qod's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his 
entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their 
both  overlooking  one  main  obiect  of  all  suffer- 
ing. God  tpeaicB  to  man  by  chastisement. 
This  statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of 
special  guQt,  such  as  the  friends  nad  alleged 
and  Job  nad  repudiated.  Again,  Klihn  argues 
(xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charg^  of  injustice, 
direct  or  implicit,  against  God,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source  of 
jostice ;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe.  Job  is  silent, 
and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  show  that  the 
Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to 
assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  His  creatures.  The  rest  of  toe  discourse 
brin^  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
manifestations  of  goodness,  as  well  as  ^;reat- 
ness,  in  creation.  The  last  words  are  evident- 
ly spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming 
on. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion—  i^^^u^  every  theory  of  the  objects 
and  uses  of  sufiering  lias  been  reviewed  —  while 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  ap- 
prehension of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the 
mystery  is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  Hence 
tlie  necessity  for  the  Theophany — from  the 
midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks.  In  lan- 
guage of  incomparable  grandeur  He  reproves 
and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  Goa  does 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  ai^e  with 
Hia  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cimed  in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed;  but  the 
declaration  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrat- 
cd  by  a  marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  his  all- 
embracing  Providence'  by  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
chaige  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the 
oonseauence  that  the  accuser  is  more  competent 
tlum  He  to  rule  the  universe.  —  5.  Job's  unre- 
served submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  the 
rebuke  then  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the 
integrity  of  his  character  is  distinctly  ,recoff- 
niaed,  while  they  are  condemned  for  nntmu, 
which  ts  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job. 
The  restoration  of  his  external  prosperity, 
which  is  an  inevitable  result  of  God  s  personal 
manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ultimate  com- 
pensation of  the  riffhteous  for  all  snflerings 
undefgooe  upon  earm.  The  great  object  of  the 
hook  most  surely  be  that  which  is  distinctly 
intimated  in  the  introduction,  and  confirmed  in 
the  eondnsion,  to  show  the  effects  of  calamity 
in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon  a  truly 
reliMua  q>irit. 

iL  IwiBgriig  rf  fAs  6oo2;.  —  Four  parts  of  the 
I  look  have  been  meet  generally  attacked.  Ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  the  introductoiy 
and  condodiag  chapters  (1)  on  account  of  the 
•^tyle.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  natural 
«ii)ferenoe  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
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and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  collo- 
quy. Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge 
tnat  the  style  of  these  portions  is  auite  as  an- 
tique in  its  simple  and  severe  granaeur  as  that 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  said  again  that 
the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
form  of  worship  belong  essentially  to  the  early 
patriarchal  type.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that 
theii9  are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related 
in  the  introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions 
in  the  dialogue. — 2.  Strong  objections  are 
made  to  the  passage  xxvii.  from  ver.  7  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job  describes  the  ul- 
timate fate  of^the  godless  hypocrite  in  terms 
which  some  critics  bold  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments  in 
other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that 
it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  tl^  patri- 
arch's character  and  fundamental  principles. 
The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent :  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job ; 
nor  can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  sense.  As  for  the  style,  M.  Renan, 
a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
velopments in  the  poem. — 3.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Almighty  have 
been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  nuuiy  wri- 
ters, partly  because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  of 
style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  upon 
the  argument.  — 4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents 
greater  difficulties,  and  nas  been  rejected  by 
several,  whose  opinion,  however,  is  controvert- 
ed not  only  by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some 
of  the  most  sceptical  commentators.  'The 
former  support  their  decision  chiefly  on  the 
manifest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  real,  dif- 
ference between  Uiis  and  other  parts  of  the 
book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
more  positively  in  language  and  general  style. 
Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  l£e  facts  tJiat 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor 
at  the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered 
by  Job,  and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Almighty.  A  candid  and  searching  ex- 
amination, however,  leads  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. It  is  proved  that  there  is  a  close  internal 
connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
book ;  there  are  references  to  numerous  passages 
in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so 
covert  as  only  to  be  discovered  by  close  inquiry, 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  so  striking  and  natural 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  EKbu  supplies 
exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands — a  con- 
futation of  his  opinions  by  rational  and  humaa 
aiguments.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  omission  of  Elihn's  name  in  the  in- 
troduction. No  persons  are  named  in  the  book 
until  they  appear  as  agents,  or  as  otherwise 
Gonoemed  in  tne  events.  Again,  the  discourse, 
bein^  substantially  true,  did  not  need  correction, 
and  18  therefore  left  unnoticed  in  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Almighty.  More  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity 
of  style  and  dialectic  peculiarities.  It  may  m 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Cfhal- 
daic  forms  and  idioms  are  such  as  peeulSnly 
suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker, 
m.   HtMtoneaicharcuUr  4^tkework,^'rium 
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distinct  theories  haye  been  maintained  at  vari- 
ous times ;  some  believing  the  book  to  be  strict- 
ly historical ;  others  a  ruigions  fiction ;  others 
a  composition  based  upon  facts.  By  some  the 
authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed  to  Moses. 
The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  de- 
nied bj  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the 
terms  in  which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the 
14th  of  Eiekiel  and  m  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
(v.  in.  It  is,  to  sajr  the  least,  highly  improb- 
able that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invents  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represent- 
ed him  as  belonging  to  a  race  which,  though 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  was  never 
on  fiiendly,  and  generally  on  hostile,  terms  with 
his  own  people.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
there  is  a  smgular  air  of  reality  in  the  whole 
narrative,  such  as  must  either  proceed  naturally 
from  a  faithful  adherence  to  oojective  truth,  or 
be  the  result  of  the  most  consumnuite  art 
Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimental 
fEbcts  preserved  bv  tradition,  the  genius  of  an 
original  thinker  nas  raised  this,  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
Samuel  Bar-Nachman  declares  his  conviction 
"  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created  man, 
but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Luther  first  sug- 
gested the  theory,  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
IS  now  most  generallv  received.  He  says,  "  I 
look  upon  the  Dook  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form." 

IV.  Tie  prohcAle  age,  country ,  and  pontion  of 
the  OMihor,  —  The  language  alone  does  not,  as 
some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as 
to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  fact  that 
the  language  of  this  work  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew 
production  was  remarked  by  Jerome,  and  is 
recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some 
critics  have  regarded  as  strong  proof  that  the 
writers  must  have  lived  during  or  even  after  the 
captivity.  At  present  this  hypothesis  is  uni- 
versally g^ven  up  as  untenable.  It  is  proved 
that  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book  of  Job  are  such 
as  characterize  the  antique  and  highly  poetic 
style.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the  exile; 
while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  patriarchal  age.  This  impression  is 
borne  out  by  the  style.  All  critics  nave  recog- 
nized i  ts  grand  archaic  character.  The  extent  to 
which  the  influence  of  this  book  is  perceptible 
in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  sub- 

i'ect  of  great  interest  and  importance;  but  it 
las  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Con- 
siderable weight  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for  obscurity  than 
any  Hebrew  writing.  There  is  an  obscurity 
which  results  from  conftision  of  thought,  from 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  meta- 


phors indicating  a  late  age.  But  when  it  ii 
owing  to  obsolete  words,  intense  concentntioii 
of  thought  and  language,  and  incidental  alia- 
sions  to long-fbigotten  traditions,  it  is  an  all  but 
infallible  proof  of  primeval  antiquity.  Such  are 
precisely  the  difficulties  in  this  book.  We  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  from  considering 
the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to.  Ewald,  whose  judg- 
ment in  this  case  will  not  be  questioned,  aaserti 
very  positively  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
manners  and  customs,  domestic,  social,  and  po- 
litical, and  even  in  the  indirect  allusions  and 
illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the  age  of 
Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  is  very  faitnfnllv  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclu- 
sively from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is 
a  complete  and  successful  avoidance  of  direct 
reference  to  later  occurrences,  which  in  his  opin- 
ion may  have  been  known  to  tlM  writer.  All 
critics  concur  in  extolling  the  firesh,  antique 
simplicity  of  manners  described  in  tibis  book, 
tiie  genuine  air  of  the  wild,  free,  vigorous  life 
of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
the  thorough  consistency  in  the  development  of 
characters,  eoually  remarkable  for  originality 
and  force.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  under  favorable  circumstances  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  earlv  age  acouire 
the  habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  whioi  we 
admire  in  tlob.  No  positive  historical  fiict  or 
allusion  can  be  produced  from  the  book  to  proro 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  single  objection  which 
presents  any  difficulty  is  the  mention  of  the 
Chaldseans  in  the  introductory  chapter.  It  is 
certain  that  they  appear  first  in  Hebrew  histonr 
about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the  name  of 
Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
Quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe. 

Tne  arguments  which  have  induced  the  gen- 
erally of  modem  critics  to  assign  a  later  date 
to  this  book  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads : — 1. 
We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stem,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again  it  is  said 
that  the  representation  of  angels,  and  still  more 
specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later  epoch.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  Uiat  no  charge  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents 
when  enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they 
can  imagine  to  account  for  his  calamities.  The 
only  allusion  to  the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to 
the  earliest  form  of  false  religion  known  in  the 
East.  To  an  Israelite,,  living  after  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  rites,  such  a  chaige  was  the 
very  first  which  would  have  suggested  itseIC 
nor  can  an^  one  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned 
for  the  omission.  —  2.  Nearly  all  modem  critics, 
even  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  compon- 
tion  of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  sjrstematic 
development  of  the  plot,  and  tiie  philosophic 
tone  or  thought,  indicate  a  considerable  pro<rresA 
in  mental  cultivation  far  bevond  what  can.  with 
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an^  show  of  probabilitj,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should, 
howeTer,  be  remarked  that  the  persons  intro- 
(hioed  in  this  book  belong  to  a  country  cele- 
brated for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times ;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
H-hools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Salomonian  writings  were  derived  from  inter- 
course  wiUi  its  inhabitants.  The  book  of  Job 
differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
fsmestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government ;  character- 
utics  as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  ac- 
quamted  only  with  the  patriarchal  form  of 
religion,  rather  than  of  a  scholastic  age.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  in  the  composition  incomnati- 
ble  with  the  Mosaic  a£;e,  admitting  the  authen- 
ticit^fr  and  inteerity  of  the  Pentateuch.  These 
considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promidgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughlv  conver- 
sant with  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Abraham.  One  hypothesis  which  has  been 
lately  brought  forward,  and  supported  by  very 
ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  special 
notice.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judsea,  in  a 
district  immediateljr  bordering  upon  the  Idu- 
mean  desert.  The  inhabitants  of^  that  district 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation .  A  resident  there  would  have 
peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  which  was  possessed 
by  the  author  of  Job.  The  local  coloriuKf  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so 
evidenSy  natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  writer.  The  peoi^e  appear  also 
to  have  been  noted  for  freshness  and  onginality 
of  mind ;  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Te- 
koah,  or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the 
poor  and  unlearned  herdsman,  also  of  Tekoah. 
Some  weight  ma?  also  be  attached  to  the  ob- 
servation that  tW  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  uie  softening  of 
the  aspirates  and  excnanges  of  the  sibilants, 
resemble  the  few  divergences  from  pure  Hebrew 
which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  con- 
troversy about  the  authorship  cannot  ever  be 
finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may 
tertamlv  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the 
Uiw  was  promulgateo,  or  under  most  peculiar 
cinmmstanoes  which  exempted  him  from  its 
influence. 

JoIm^.  L  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  His  name 
has  not  been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names 
of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought 
to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.  —  2. 
One  of  the  "  kings  "  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33, 
34;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the 
{genealogy  of  Esau  and  Seir,  and  before  the 
phylarchs  descended  from  Esau.  —  8.  King  of 
Madoh;  one  of  the  northern  chieftains  who 
sttempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conauest,  and 
were  routed  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh.  xi.  I,  only). 


— 4.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viit 
10). 

Jochel>ed,  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Ex.  ii.  1,  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi.  59). 

Jo^da.  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  ( I  Esd.  v.  58 ;  see 
£zr.  iii.  9).    Ap. 

Jo'ed»  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jo'eL  L  Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  fa- 
ther  of  Henuin  the  singer.  —  2.  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
36,  A.  v.,  Joel  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption 
of  Shaul  in  ver.  24.  —  8.  One  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  the  son  of  Pethuel,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  Bcthuel.  Bevond  this  fact  all 
is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal  history  of  Joel. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  records  a  tradition 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  bom  and 
buried  at  Beth-horon,  between  Jerusalem  and 
CsBsarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in  Ju- 
daea. Many  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed abous  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecv. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
Bertholdt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.,  of 
Manasseh,  and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  minori- 
ty of  critics  and  commentators  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

i%e  naturef  style,  cum/ contents  of  the  prophecy, 
-^  We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  snp- 

Sosition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Ju- 
ah,  onlv  a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible 
scene,  which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more 
in  detail  by  subsequent  prophets.  The  scope, 
therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the 
whole  day  of  the  Lord.  TliC  proximate  event 
to  which  the  prophecy  related  was  a  public  ca- 
lamity, then  impending  on  Judsea,  of  a  twofold 
character,  —  want  of  water,  and  a  plapie  of  lo- 
custs, continuing  for  several  years.  'The  proph- 
et exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  pen  I  • 
tence,  fasting, and  prayer;  and  then  (he  says) 
the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in 
its  season,  and  the  land  vield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  oe  a  most  joyful  one; 
for  God,  bv  the  out^urin^  of  His  Spirit,  will 
impart  to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge 
of  Himself,  and,  after  the  excision  of  the  ene- 
mies of  His  people,  will  extend  through  them 
the  blessings  of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands. 
This  is  the  simple  argument  of  the  book ;  only 
that  it  is  beautified  and  enriched  with  variety 
of  ornament  and  pictorial  description.  The 
style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous  (except 
towards  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  tliat 
of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Habak- 
kuk,  in  sublimity.  The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  wcrt 
regarded  by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.)  as  figurative,  and  in- 
troduced by  way  of  comparison  to  a  hostile 
army  of  men  from  the  north  country.  This 
view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Maurice 
strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it, 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold. 
The  "  afterwards,"  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises 
us  to  a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  brings  into 
view  Messianic  times  and  scenes.  Here,  savs 
Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  alto- 
gether.   If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been 
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fulfilled,  we  most  certainly  refer  the  event  to 
Acts  ii.  Lastly,  the  accompanying  porten  ts  and 
judgments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their 
various  solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters, 
in  the  repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by 
neighboring  merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Mace- 
donians (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  13), 
followed  by  the  swecping-away  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the  events  accompa- 
nying the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  breaking-up  of  all  human  politics.  But 
here  again  tne  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  — 4.  A  Sim- 
eonite  chief  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  6.  A  descendant 
of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him 
the  son  of  Hanoch,  while  others  trace  his  de- 
scent through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  —  6.  Chief 
of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  V.  12).  —  7.  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  3).  —  8.  The  broth- 
er of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi.  38),  and 
one  of  David's  guard. —  9.  The  chief  of  the  Ger- 
shomites  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  7,11). 
— 10.  A  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr. 
xxin  8.xxvi.22).— IL  The  son  of  Pedaiah, 
and  a  chi^f  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west 
of  Jordan,  in  the  reien  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
20).  — 12.  A  KohaSiite  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  — 13.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43).  — 14.  The 
son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Jo'elah,  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  7). 

Joe'zer»  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains 
(I  Chr.  xii.  6). 

Jogl)ehall.  one  of  the  cities  on  the  cast 
of  Jordan  whicn  were  built  and  fortified  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 

Jogli,  the  father  of  Bnkki,  a  Danite  chief 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Jolia.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the 
Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  — 2.  The  Tizite, 
•ne  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

Jolianail.  1.  Son  of  Azariah,  and  erand- 
son  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  2^ok,  and  fauier  of 
Azariah,  3  (1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10,  A.  V.).  We  mav 
conclude  without  much  doubt  that  Johanan  s 

Pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  —  2. 
on  of  Elioenai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of 
Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabers  heirs  (1 
Chr.  iii.  24).  —  3.  The  son  of  Kareah,  and  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
army  of  Jndah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldsans.  He  warned 
€redaliah  against  the  plot  of  Ishmael,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  murder  of  Gredaliah,  Johanan 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
assassin,  and  rescued  the^  captives  he  had 
carried  off  from  Mizpah  (Jer.  xii.  11-16). 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldseans,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  retired  into 
Egypt.  — 4.  The  first-bom  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15).  —  6*  A  valiant  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  ( I  Chr.  xii. 
4).  —  6.  A  Gadite  warrior,  who  foUowed  David 
'.1  Chr.  xii.  12).  — 7.  The  fiiiher  of  Azariah, 


an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12).  —  8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and 
chief  of  Uie  Bene-Azgad  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).-->9.  The  son  of  Elia- 
shib,  one  of  the  chief  Levites  (Neh.  xii.  23 ; 
Ezr.  x.  6).~10.  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18). 

Johail'ne8=»Jehohanan  son  of  Bebai 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.28).     Ap. 

John.  1.  The  rather  of  Mattathias,  and 
^;randfather  of  the  Maccabsan  family  (1  Mace, 
li.  I).  —  2.  The  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  sur* 
named  Caddis,  who  was  slain  by  "  the  chfldrra 
of  Jambri  "  (1  Mace.  ii.  2,  ix.  3&-38).  — 3.  The 
father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envovs  whom 
Judas  Maccabieas  sent  to  Rome  (I  Mace  riii. 
17;  2  Maoc.  iv.  11).  —  4.  The  son  of  Simon, 
the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabasns  (1  Mace  xiii. 
53,  xvi.  1).  — 6.  An  envov  from  the  Jews  to 
Lysias  (2  Maoc.  xi.  17).    Ap. 

John.  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family, 
who,  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv. 
6).  Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan 
ben  Zaccai.  —  2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
evangelist  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13, 
XV.  37). 

John  the  Apostle.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs,  which  separate  one 
part  of  it  from  another,  and  to  marxed  difler- 
enccs  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from 
which  our  materials  are  derived.  In  no  instance, 
perhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary  than 
m  this.  One  portion  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  as  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight.  Over  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  -~  I.  Befcrt  thecaU  to  the  ditci- 
pkship. — We  have  no  data  for  settling  with 
any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  apostle's  birth. 
Tlie  general  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gos- 
pel narrative  is  that  he  was  younger  than  the 
orother  whose  name  commonly  precedes  his 

iMatt.  iv.  21,  X.  3,  xvii.  1^  &c.;  bat  oomp. 
juke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted), 
younger  than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also 
than  his  Master.  The  Gospels  give  us  the 
name  of  his  father  ZebedsBus  (Matt.  iv.  SI )  and 
his  mother  Salome  (Matt  xxvii.  56,  compared 
with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1 ).  They  lived,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or  near  tliesame 
town  as  those  who  were  afterwards  the  compan- 
ions and  partners  of  their  children.  There,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  i^iostle 
and  his  brother  grew  up.  The  mention  of  the 
"  hired  servants^'  (Mark  i.  20),  of  his  mother's 
"substance"  (Luke  viii.  3),  of  "his  own 
house"  (John  xix.  27),  implies  a  positioB  re- 
moved by  at  least  some  steps  from  aosolate  pov- 
erty. Of  the  character  or  Zebedsens  we  have 
hardlv  the  slightest  trace.  We  are  led  to  infei 
that  he  had  died  before  his  wife  followed  her 
children  in  their  work  of  ministration.  Het 
character  meets  ns  as  presenting  the  same 
marked  features  as  those  which  were  conspicu- 
ous in  her  son. 

n.  From  the  call  to  the  dtadfieikm  io  the  d^ 
parture  from  JennuJem,  —  The  ordmary  life  of 
the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  la^t 
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brokcB  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  had 
once  more  appeared.  The  voioe  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  beard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea ; 
and  the  pnblicans,  peasants,  soldiers,  and  fish- 
ermen of  Gralilee  garnered  round  him.  Among 
these  were  the  two  sons  of  Zebedieus  and  their 
friends.  With  them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as 
jQt  they  knew  not  Assuming  that  the  un- 
named disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the  evangel- 
ist himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
of  the  lengthened  intenriew  that  followed  it, 
as  the  startine-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  som  which  lasted  throueh  his  whole 
life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekers  after  nshteonsness  and  truth 
(comp.  Mark  x.  21 ).  The  words  of  that  even- 
ing, ^^JET"^  unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their 
effect.  The  disciples  (John  apparently  among 
them)  followed  tneir  new  teacher  to  Oalilee 
(John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  soch,  at  the 
roaniage-fesBt-of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  t^rusalem 
(U.  12, 22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8), 
and  then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time, 
retnmed  to  their  former  occupations.  From 
this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the  com- 
pany c«f  disciples.  They  come  within  the  inner- 
most circle  of  their  Lord's  friends.  The  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none 
«lse  are,  in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37), 
in  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
1),  when  he  forewarns  them  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  (Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  Uiis 
instance,  with  them),  in  the  agony  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable 
distinction  of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Facts  hardly  sustain  the  popular  notion 
in  rsapecl  to  the  latter,  fostered  by  the  received 
types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yield- 
ing, feminine.  The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii. 
17)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which 
XAve  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thnnder.  Through  his  mother,  we  may  well 
believe,  John  first  came  to  know  that  Marv 
Maffdalene,  whose  character  he  depicts  with 
aocE  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mary  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close 
and  special  a  relation.  The  fulness  of  his  nar- 
rative of  what  the  other  r^vangelists  omit  (John 
xi.)  leads  to  the  oonclusivn  that  he  was  united 
sUso  bysome  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  fiun- 
ily  of  Bethany. 

'It  is  not  necessarjr  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
familiar  histoiT  of  the  Last  Supper.  As  they 
go  oat  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  chosen  three 
are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Qeth- 
aemane  (Matt  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is 
acoomphshed,  Peter  and  John,  after  tJie  first 
moment  of  oonfrision,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight  (John 
xviii.  15).  The  personal  acquaintance  which 
existed  between  John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him 
to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter ;  but 
the  latter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the  ofltoers 
and  servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  is 
admitted  to  the  council-chamber,  and  follows 
Jesns  thence,  even  to  the  pnetorium  of  the 
Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii.  16,  19,  28). 
Thenock  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the 


love  which  was  stronger  than  death,  sustained 
him  through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  that 
day,  he  followed,  accompanied  probably  by  his 
own  mother,  MiEuy  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother 
leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John 
xix.  26,  27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was 
spent,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  company. 
He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the 
old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  tluit  Mary 
Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the 
emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they  are  the 
first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without 'some  bearing  on 
their  respective  characters  is  the  iiict  that  John 
is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly 
to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by 
awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx. 
4-6).  For  at  least  eight  davs  they  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26).  Then,  in  the 
interval  between  the  resurrection  and  the  as- 
cension, we  find  them  still  together  on  the 
Sea  of  Gralilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of 
expectation  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Hero  too  there  is  a 
characteristic  difierence.  John  is  the  first  to 
recognize  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning 
twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter 
the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  to- 
wards the  snore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel 
reveal  to  us  Uie  deep  affection  which  united  the 
two  firiends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  sugKOsts 
the  question,  "  And  what  shall  this  man  &  ?  " 
(John  xxi.  21 . )  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows 
the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers 
(Acts  iii.  1),  and  protest  iuraunst  the  threats  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-work- 
ers in  the  first  great  step  of  the  Church's  ex- 
pansion. The  apostle,  whose  wrath  had  been 
roused  by  the  unoelief  of  the  Samaritans,  over- 
comes his  national  exdusiveness,  and  leoeives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecu- 
tion which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus 
did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  fit>m 
their  post  (viii.  1).  Wten  the  persecutor  came 
back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see 
him  (Gal.  i.  19) ;  but  this  of  course  does  not  in- 
volve the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which 
followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great 
sorrow  to  him  in  the  mart^nxlom  of  his  brother 
(Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  helped 
to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  position  and  rep- 
utation there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among 
the  chief  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  apostle  during  this  period 
we  have  hiurdly  the  slightest  trace. 

III.  Fwm  his  departure  Jrom  Jenuaiem  to  his 
death,  —  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in, 
with  more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  n9 
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the  great  gs^  which  separates  the  Apostle  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Bishop  of  Ephesas.  It  was 
a  natural  conjecture  to  suppose  tnat  he  remained 
in  Judsea  till  the  death  or  the  Vii^in  released 
him  from  his  trust.  When  this  took  place  we 
can  only  conjecture.  There  are  no  signs  of  his 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The  pastoral  epistles  set 
aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come  to  Ephesus 
before  the  woric  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out  of  many 
oontradictorr  statements,  fixing  his  departure 
under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardlv  any  data  for  doing 
more  than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.  Nor  is 
it  certain  that  his  work  as  an  apostle  was 
transferred  at  once  ftom  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus. 
The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has 
the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid ;  but  it  blends 
together,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
thmgs  probable  and  improMble.  He  is  ship- 
wrecked  off  Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  in  time 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which 
sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure.  In  the 
persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to 
Kome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not 
by  death,  K&jns  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no 
power  to  hurt  him.  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the  plaoe  of  his  exile. 
The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  nim  fVom  danger, 
and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles  • 
the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  formally  at- 
testing the  truth  of  tne  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  want- 
ing. Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves ;  but 
he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test. Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  "its  magnificence,  and 
even  levelled  with  the  ground.  He  introduces 
and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Easter  feast.  At  Ephesus,  he  appears  as 
one  who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing 
on  his  brow  the  plate  ofgold,  with  the  sacred 
name  engraved  on  it  The  very  time  of  his 
death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture  rather 
than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have  been 
assigpaed  for  it  range  ftom  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120. 
The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocry- 
phal materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disap- 
pointing enough.  We  fina  it  better  and  more 
satisfying  to  turn  a^n,  for  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  apostle's  mmd  and  character,  to  the 
scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  returning  that 
love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devo- 
tion. He  is  the  Apostle  of  Love,  not  because 
he  starts  from  the  easy  temper  of  a  general  be- 
nevolence, nor  again  as  being  of  a  character 
soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but  because  he  has 
grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the  likeness 
of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  tmlv. 

John  the  Baptist  was  of'^the  priestly  race 
by  both  parents ;  Tor  his  father  Zacharias  was 
himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijtdi 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10),  offering  incense  at  the  very 
time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him ;  and  Elist- 
abeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5 ) . 
The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of 


prophecy  man  v  centuries  before  his  Inrth.  HU 
oirth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  Sie  miraculoiis  in- 
terposition of  almighty  power — was  foretold 
bv  an  angel  sent  from  God,  who  proclaimed  the 
character  and  office  of  this  wonderful  child. 
These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  chaivcter 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of 
the  aged  Zacharias.  And  now  the  Lord's  grs- 
cions  promise  tarried  not :  Elizabeth,  for  greater 
privacy,  retired  into  the  hill-counby,  whither 
she  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  her  kins- 
woman Mary.  Three  months  after  this,  and 
while  BCary  still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  birth  of  John  pre- 
ceded by  six  months  that  of  our  Lord.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  child  of  promise  was,  in  con- 
formitv  with  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3), 
brougnt  to  the  priest  for  circumcision,  and  as 
the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the  aocustomed 
time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the  fem- 
ilv  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the  name 
ot  nis  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John ;  a  decision  which 
Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  bv  writing 
on  a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judg- 
ment on  his  want  of  fiuth  was  then  at  onoe 
withdrawn.  God's  wonderful  interposition  in 
the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expecta- 
tion (Luke  iii.  15).  A  single  verse  contains  all 
that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years,  —  the  whole  period  which  elapsed 
between  his  birth  and  the  oommenoement  of 
his  public  ministry.  "The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel "  (Luke 
i.  80).  John  was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite 
from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  Dwdlin^  by  him- 
self in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  prepared  himself  bv 
self-discipline,  and  by  constant  communion  with 
God,  for  the  wondorinl  ofl^oe  to  which  he  had 
been  divindy  called.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a  leason  to  his 
countrymen;   his  dress  was  that  of  the  old 


prophets, — a  garment  woven  .of  camel's  hair 
girdle.   His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  aflbrded. 


attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 


— locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Pft. 
Ixxxi.  16).  And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  dischaiige  of  his  office.  His 
supernatural  birth,  his  hard  ascetic  life,  his 
reputation  for  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  the 
generally  prevailing  expectation  that  some  great 
one  was  about  to  appear,  — these  causes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  miraculous  power,  for  "  John  did 
no  miracle  "  (John  x.  41 ),  were  sufficient  to  at- 
tract to  him  a  great  multitude  from  "  eveiy 
quarter  "  (Matt  iii.  5).  Brief  and  startling  was 
his  first  exhortation  to  them :  "  Repent  ye ;  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Gknne 
score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  le- 
pentanoe ;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation, 
out  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Bfany  of  cverv 
class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and 
to  be  baptized.  The  preparatory  baptism  of 
John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the  people,  and  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a  heart; 
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renunciation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment  of 
life  were  neecssarv  for  admission  into  the  king^ 
dom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to 
be  at  hand.  Bat  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  John's  baptism  nnto  repentance,  and 
that  baptism  accompanied  with  we  gift  of  the 
Holj  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained, 
is  cleany  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt  iii. 
11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical 
and  discriminating.  The  mission  of  the  Bap- 
tist» an  extraordmary  one  for  an  extraordinary 
purpose  —  was  not  limited  to  those  who  had 
openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of  Qod,  and  so 
forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the  whole 
people  alike.  Jesus  Himself  came  from  Galilee 
to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  of  John.  But  here  a 
difficnlt  question  arises — How  is  John's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His 
presenting  Himself  for  baptism  compatible  with 
nis  mbseonent  assertion  tliat  he  knew  Him  not, 
save  by  tne  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
Him,  which  took  place  after  His  baptism  1  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of  rebi- 
dcnoe  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  coun- 
try, with  bat  little  means  of  communication 
between  them.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Sarionr  and  the  Baptist  had  never  before  met 
It  was  certainly  of  uie  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collu- 
sion between  them.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
John's  more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still 
continued,  however,  to  present  himself  to  his 
eonntrymen  in  the  capacity  of  imine8$  to  Jesus. 
From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  leam 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His 
ministrr  (see  John  iii.  23,  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xix.  3). 
We  gauer  also  that  John  instructed  his  disci- 
plea  in  certain  moral  and  religious  duties,  as 
rasting  (Matt  ix.  14 ;  Luke  v.  S3)  and  prayer 
(Luke  xi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he  had  given 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John's  public  min- 
istry was  brought  to  a  close.  In  daring  disre- 
gard of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had 
taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ; 
and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well 
aa  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him 
into  prison.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was 
the  castle  of  Maduerus — afortress  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here  that 
reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judssa.  With  a  view 
therefore  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  disci- 
ples, John  sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to 
ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  "  They  were  answered,  not  by  words, 
but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought  before  their 
eyes ;  and  while  Jesus  bade  the  two  messengers 
carry  back  to  John  as  His  only  answer  the  report 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  He  took  oc- 
casfon  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
Him  against  suppoein]^  that  the  Baptist  him- 
self was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. Jeans  further  proceeds  to  declare  that 
John  was,  aooordine  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  prophecy,  the  Elijah  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, foretold  by  Malachi  (iii.  4).  The  event 
indeed  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod  what 
BQah  had  been  to  Ahab.    Nothing  but  the 


death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resent 
ment  of  Herodias.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machssrus  in  honor  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came 
in  and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so 
charmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he 
promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever 
she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by  her 
abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  bead  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  of- 
ficer or  his  gnard,  who  went  and  executed  John 
in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  fbast 
the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had 
denounced.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred just  before  the  third  passover,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 

John,  QOBpel  of.  l.  Awlhont^.-^lSo 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  anthority  of 
this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St  John. 
No  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  antbenticated 
by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as  that  of 
the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel 
itself  ^  ixi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, Jgnatius  appears  to  have  uiown  and 
recognized  this  Gospel.  The  feet  that  this 
Gospel  is  not  quoted  oy  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d. 
68  or  96)  serves  merely  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  very  late  production  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Polvcarp  in  his  short  epistle. 
Hennas,  and  Barnabas,  do  not  refbr  to  it  But 
its  phraseolo^  may  be  deariy  traoed  in  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetua,  and  in  JustiD  Martyr, 
A.D.  150.  Tatian,  a.d.  170,  wrote  a  harmony 
of  lAe  /bur  Gospels,  and  he  onotes  St  John^s 
Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work ;  so  do  his  con- 
temporaries Apollinaris  of  Hienmolis,  Athe- 
nagoras,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  The  Valen- 
tinians  made  great  use  of  it ;  and  one  of  their 
sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writera  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  fuU  testimonies  of 
IrensBus  in  Gaul  and  Tertnllian  at  Carthage, 
with  the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  ot  uie 
Roman  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on 
the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  anthority  at- 
tributed in  the  Western  Church  to  this  <  jos- 
pel.  Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and 
other  ancient  heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St 
John  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel ;  but  thejr 
held  that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken,  or  that  his 
Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in  thoae  passages 
which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The  Alogi, 
a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  eentnir, 
wen  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St 
John.  Guerike  enumerates  later  opponents  of 
the  Gospel. 

2.  Place  and  Time  at  whiA  U  was  wrUtcu  — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  men- 
tioned by  eariy  writers;  and  the  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of 
Ephesus.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus 
probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  written,  i.e.  after  a.d.  62.  Enae- 
bius  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian, 
i.e.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to 
Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may 
lie  about  midway  between  these  two,  about 
A.D.  78. 

3.  Ootxuum  and  Scope, -^Aftat  the  destmo- 
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lioa  of  Jenualem,  a.d.  69,  Ephesns  probably 
became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental 
citj,  contained  a  lam  church  of  faithful  Chris- 
tians, a  multitude  (»  zealous  Jews,  an  indige- 
nous population  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a 
stranjTO  idol  whose  image  was  borrowed  from 
the  East,  its  name  fh>m  the  West.    It  was  the 

Slaoe  to  which  Cerinthns  chose  to  bring  the 
octrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Go8i)el  was  obviously  addressed 
primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.  The 
object  of  the  writer,  according  to  some,  was  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Gospels;  according  to 
others,  to  confute  the  Nicouutans  and  Cerin- 
thus;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  It  has  in- 
deed been  pronounced  by  high  critical  autho- 
rity that  the  supplementary  Sieory  is  entirely 
untenable ;  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in  its 
most  rigid  form.  But  though  St.  John  may 
not  have  written  vrith  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  three  Evimgelists,  he  did  not  write  with- 
out any  reference  to  them.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic miprobability  in  the  early  tradition  as  to 
the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is 
most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  oi  Theo- 
dore of  Hopsuestia. 

4.  Contenta  and  Integrity.  —  The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  liampe's  synopsis  of  its 
contents: — A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18.  —  B. 
The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29.  a.  Various  events 
relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in 
connection  with  seven  joumevs,  i.  19-xii. 
M :  — - 1.  First  journey,  into  Judaea  and  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  L  19-ii.  12.  2.  Second 
journey,  at  the  Passover,  in  the  first  year  of  His 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  3.  Third  journey,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  ministry,  about  the  Pass- 
over, V.  4.  Fourth  journey,  al)out  the  Passover, 
in  the  third  year  of  His  ministry,  bevond  Jor- 
dan, vi.  5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before 
His  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
vii.-x.  21.  6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  x.  22-42.  7.  Seventh  journey, 
in  Judflsa  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54.  8.  Eighth 
kramey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. 
6.  History  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 
1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  2. 
The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xriii.,  xix.  3.  His  Besurrection,  and  the  proofs 
of  it,  XX.  1-29.  —  C.  The  Conglusioh,  xx. 
30-xxi. :  —  1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history, 
XX.  30,  31.  2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  historical  facts, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  xxi.  1-24.  3.  Reason  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  history,  xxi.  25.  Some  portions 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain 
critics  as  interpolations.  The  25th  verse  and 
the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.  are  gene- 
rally received  as  an  undisguised  addition,  prob- 
ably by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
where  'the  Gospel  was  first  published.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  Gospel  was  written 
many  years  before  the  Apostle  permitted  its 
general  circulation.  This  fact  —  rather  im- 
probable iA  Itself — is  rendered  less  so  bv  the 
obviously  supplementary  character  of  the  latter 
part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi. 

John,  the  First  Epistle  General  of. 


Its  Authenticity.  —  The  external  evidence  u  or 
the  most  satisfactory  nature.    EusebioB  places 
it  in  his  list  of  "  acknowledged  "  books,  and  we 
have  ample  proof  that  it  was  received  as  the 
production  of  the  Apostle  John  in  the  writings 
of  Polycarp,  Papias,  Irenssus,  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  there 
is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contraiy. 
On  the  other  hand  the  internal  evidence  for  its 
being  the  work  of  St  John,  from  its  simUaritv 
in  style,  language,  and  doctrine,  to  the  Gospet 
is  overwhelming.    The  allusion  again  of  the 
writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  £p. 
i.  1).    With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St. 
John  wrote  the  Epistle  there  is  considerable 
diversi^  of  opinion.    It  was  most  likely  wri^ 
ten  at  the  close  of  the  fijrst  century.    Like  the 
Gospel,  it  was  probably  written  from  Ephesns. 
Lardner  is  deariy  right  when  he  says  that  it 
was  primarily  meant  for  the  Church^  of  Asia 
under  St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he  had 
already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3,  li.  7). 
The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Dooets, 
or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the  Nicolaitans,  or  of 
the  Corinthians,  or  of  all  of  diem  together,  or 
of  the  Sabians,  or  of  Judaizers,  or  of  apostates 
to  Judaism :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle 
appears  to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical. 
In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  apostle  states 
the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.    It  is  to  declare  the 
Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing, 
in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  m 
true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  God 
the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.    The 
first  part  of  the  Epistle  mav  be  considered  to 
end  at  ii.  28.    The  apostle  oegins  afresh  with 
the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii.  29, 
and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at  iv.  7.    His 
lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union 
with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10, 14,  v.  6)  and  ad- 
vocacy (ii.  1)  —  on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3|,  puritv  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii. 
23,  iv.  3,  V.  5),  and,  above  all,  love  (ii.  7,  iiL  14, 
iv.  7,  V.  IJ.    There  are  two  doubtml  passages 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  "but  he  that  acknowl- 
edgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and 
V.  7,  **  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."    It  would  ap- 
pear without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine. 
The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four  only  of 
the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex  GueK 
pherbytanus  of  the  17th  century,  the  Codex 
Kavianus,  a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year  1514, 
the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Moofortii  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  tiie  1 5th  century.    It  is  not  found 
in  any  ancient  version  except  the  Latin ;  and 
the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  rersion  omit 
it.    It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 
writer  previous  to  the  14th  centuiy. 

John,  the  SecondandThifdEpistlea 

of.     Their  Authentid^.— -These  two  Epistles 
are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of  "  dis- 

Suted  "  books,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be 
onbtful  whether  they  were  written  by  the 
evangelist,  or  by  some  other  John.  The  evi- 
dence of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  very 
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•trong,  but  yet  it  us  considerable.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  the  First  Epistle  as  **  the 
larser  "  {Strom,  lib.  ii.).  Origen  appears  to  have 
had  the  same  doabts  as  Eusebius.  Dionysius 
and  Alexander  of  Alexandria  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  IrcnsBUs.  In  the  5th 
ccntttiy  they  are  almost  universally  received. 
If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as 
we  might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  pecu- 
liarly strone.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the 
13  verses  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  argu- 
ments against  a  fabricator,  whereas  the^^  would 
account  for  ifes  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  IkXekt^ 
Kvpi^.  An  individual  woman  who  had  children, 
and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated. 
MHiether  her  name  is  given,  and  if  so,  wliat  it 
is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one  inter- 
pretation she  is  "  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another, 
"  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third,  **  the  elect  Lady." 
The  English  rersion  is  probably  right,  thouch 
here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 
The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gai|is  or  Cai- 
ns. We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  Caius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with 
Caius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Caius  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with 
Cains,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Caius,  Bishop 
of  Tbessalonica,  or  with  Caius,  Bishop  of  Per- 
gamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of  St.  John 
(Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 
The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
fisilides  and  bis  followers,  by  perhaps  an  un- 
due kindness  displayed  by  her  to\vards  the 
prrachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  The  Third 
Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Cai- 
us some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius 
as  their  introduction.  We  may  conjecture  that 
the  two  Epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the 
First  E{>i8Ue  from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply 
to  individual  cases  of  conduct  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fulness  in  the 
First  Epistle.  The  title  "  Catholic"  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles. 

Joi'ada,  high-priest  after  his  iather  Eliashib 
(Nch.  xiii.  88). 

Joi'^aldniy  a  high-priest,  son  of  the  renowned 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10). 

Joi'arib.  L  A  layman  who  returned  from 
Babyk>n  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  ^2.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
where called  in  full  Jbhoiarib  {^eh,  xii.  6, 19). 
—  3.  A  Shilonite  — 1.«.  probably  a  descendant 
of  SUBLA.H  the  son  of  Judah  (Meh.  xi.  5). 

Jotk^deaniy  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  XV.  56),  apparently  south  of  He- 
bron. 

J&khXLf  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  the  son 
of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  fur- 
ther is  kno¥m. 

Jok^meam.  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with 
its  «nbnrhs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi. 
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68).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in 
Josh,  xxi.,  KiBZAiM  occupies  the  ulace  of  Jok- 
meam  (ver.  22).  The  situation  or  Jokmeam  is 
to  a  certain  extent  indicated  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 
where  it  is  named  with  places  which  we  know 
to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  Valley  at  the  ex- 
treme east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

Jok^'neazn^  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebnlun, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites (Josh.  xxi.  .34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  the  modem  site 
Tell  Kainum,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel. 

Jok'shan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2,  .3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons 
were  Sheba  and  Dedan.  While  Uie  settlements 
of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively  placed  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshan  are 
not  known.  Arab  writers  mention  a  diidect  of 
Jokshan  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia ;  but 
that  Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  penin- 
sula we  hold  to  be  highly  improbable. 

Jok^tan,  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  19),  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements 
of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
original  limits  are  stated  in  tne  Bible,  "  their 
dwelling  was  fh>m  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x.  30). 
The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the 
great  southern  peoples  was  called  Kahtiin,  who, 
say  the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To 
this  some  European  critics  have  objected  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  account  for  the 
change  of  name,  and  that  the  identification  of 
Kahtttn  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammed  or  his  followers, 
and  consequently  at  or  after  the  promulgation 
of  El-Islam.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn, 
hitherto  unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the 
point.  It  is  as  follows : — **  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says, 
I  uktan  [whose  name  is  also  written  Yuktan] 
is  the  same  as  Kahttfn  son  of  A^ir,"  i.e.  Eber, 
and  so  say  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  If  the 
traditions  of  I&htin  be  rejected  (and  in  this 
rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must  be 
remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of 
kahtiUi  are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons' 
colonization  of  Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by 
indisputable  and  nndisputed  identifications ; 
and  the  great  kingdom  which  there  existed  for 
many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in  its  later  days 
was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical  antiqui- 
ty, was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

Jok'theeL  !•  A  city  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  La- 
chish.  —  2.  "God-subdued,"  the  title  given  by 
Amaziah  to  the  cliff  (A.  V.  Selah)  —  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it 
fVom  them  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narra- 
tive of  2  Chr.  XXV.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details. 

Jo^na,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John 
i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as  Simon  Bar- 
jona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

Jon^adab.  L  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew 
of  David.  He  is  described  as  "  very  suotil " 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon.heir  to  the 
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thrme  (2  Sara.  xiii.  3).  He  gare  him  the  fatal 
advice  for  insnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 
Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  trage- 
dy, Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the 
exaggerated  report  reached  David  that  all  the 
princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
32, 33). ~2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6, 8,  10, 14, 16,  18, 19. 
[Jkhokadab.] 

Jo'nah,  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai.  We 
learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  2.5,  he  was  of  Gath-hepher, 
a  town  of  Lower  Galilee,  in  Zcbulun.  He  lived 
after  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel 
(2  K.  X.  32)  began;  and  probably  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  or  Jeroboam  II.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Jonah  was  the  first  of 
the  prophets.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at  this 
time  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pul,  who  is 
placed  B.G.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adram- 
melech  II.,  B.C.  840,  is  rewded  more  probable 
by  Drake.  Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 
The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and 
well  known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  character,  as  to  have  been  set 
down  by  many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was 
composed,  or  compounded,  some  time  after  the 
deatn  of  the  prophet,  perhaps  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  Jewisn  kmgdom,  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  or  even  later.  The  supposed  improba- 
bilities are  accounted  for  by  tAem  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  e.g,  9S  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful 
ornaments  to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or 
parabolical  and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and 
ae8ic:n.  We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions  recorded 
in  this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
itself;  by  the  accordance  with  other  authorities 
of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  above 
all,  by  the  explicit  woras  and  teaching  of  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4 ; 
Luke  xi.  29).  We  shall  derive  additional 
arguments  fbr  the  same  conclusion  from  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  prophet's  mission. 
Having  already,  as  it  seems^rophesied  to  Israel, 
ae  was  sent  to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of 
7K>litical  revival  in  Israel ;  but  ere  long  the  As- 
syrians were  to  be  employed  by  (S>d  as  a 
scourge  upon  them.  The  prophet  shrank  from 
a  commission  which  he  felt  sure  would  result 
(iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  cit^.  He  at- 
tempted therefore  to  escape  to  Tarshish.  The 
Srovidence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
rst  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 
by  a  large  fish  fbr  the  space  of  three  days  and 
three  nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  ex- 
ecuted nis  commission ;  and  the  king,  "  believ- 
ing^ him  to  be  a  minister  from  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  nation,"  and  having  heard  of  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  ordered  a  general  fiust, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  but  national  feel- 
mgs,  grudged  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen 
nation.  He  was  therefore  taught,  by  the  sig- 
nificant lesson  of  the  "  gourd,''^  whose  growth 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to 
him,  that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as 
other  prophets  would  afterwards  testify  by 
word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  salvation, 
and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  partakers 
•f  it    This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 


(Luke  xi.  29,  30).  But  the  resurrectkm  of 
Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth  in  the 
history  of  the  prophet.  The  mission  of  Jonah 
was  hurhly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a 
concealed  prophecy.  The  old  tradition  made 
the  burial-place  of  Jonah  to  be  Gath-hepher: 
the  modern  tradition  places  it  at  Nebi-YunnSy 
opposite  Mosul. 

JO'nan,  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  genealocy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30). 

Jo'nas.  L  This  name  occupies  the  same 
position  in  I  Esd.  ix.  23  as  Eliezer  in  the  cor- 
responding list  in  Ezr.  x.  23. — 2.  The  prophet 
Jonah  (2  Esd.  i.  39 ;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8 ;  Matt.  xiL 
39,  40,  41,   xvi.  4).— 3.   John    xxi.   15-17. 

[JONA.l 

Jon  athan,  the  eldest  son  of  King  SsuiL 
The  name  ("the  gift  of  Jehovah")  seems  to 
have  been  common  at  that  period.    He  first 
appears  some  time  after  his  mther's  accession 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  2).    If  his  younger  brother  Ish- 
bosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  it  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at 
least  30  when  he  is  Arst  mentioned.    Of  his  own 
fiimily  wf  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
He  was  regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir 
to  the  throne.    Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of 
which  the  exploit  at  Michmash  was  a  prmif. 
He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial 
exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled, — arch- 
ery and  slinging  ( I  Chr.  xii.  2).    His  bow  iras 
to  him  what   uie   spear  was  to  his  father: 
''  the  6010  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  "  (2  Sam. 
i.  22).     It  was  always  about  him  (1   Sam. 
xviii.  4,  XX.  35).    It  is  through  his  relatMMi 
with  David  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  ua, 
probably  as  related  by  his  descendants  at  I^a^ 
vid's  court.    But  there  is  a  background,  not 
so  clearly  ^ven,  of  his  relation  with  his  fisther. 
From  the  time  that  he  first  appears,  he  is  Saul's 
constant  companion.    He  was  always  present 
at  his  father's  meals.    The  whole  story  implies, 
without  expressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the 
fiither  and  son.    Their  mutual  aflection  was 
indeed  interrupted  by  the  erowth  of  Sanl's  in- 
sanity.   But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  lather's 
decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  des^ 
thev  were  not  divided  "  (2  Sam.  i.  28 ;  1  Santi. 
xxiii.  16).     His  life  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  parts.  —  1 .  The  war  with  the  Philistines ; 
commonl  V  called,  from  its  locality, "  the  war  of 
Michmash  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21).    in  the  previons 
war  with  the  Ammonites  ( I  oam.  xi.  4-15)  there 
is  no  mention  of  him.    He  is  already  of  great 
importance  in  the  State.    Of  the  3,000  men  of 
whom  Saul's  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii. 
2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,2),  1,000  were  under  the 
command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.    The  Plu- 
Ustines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  dose  to  it. 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  Jonathan 
slew  this  officer,  and  thus  gave  the  ngnal  for  a 
general  revolt.    Saul  took  advanta|;e  of  it,  and 
the  whole  population  rose.    But  it  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt.    The  Philistines  ponrea  in 
from  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny  beoime  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever. 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  for- 
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mer  act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now 
be  was  the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  Without 
oommanicating  his  project  to  any  one,  except 
the  joang  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chie&  of 
that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armor-bearer,  he 
sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  ( xiv.  1 ) .  A  panic 
seized  the  garrison,  thence  spread  to  the  camp, 
and  thence  to  the  snrronnding  hordes  of  ma- 
raaders ;  an  earthquake  combined  with  the  ter- 
ror of  the  moment ;  the  confusion  increased ; 
the  Israelites  who  had  been  taken  slav^bj  the 
Philistines  daring  the  last  3  days  (LXX.)  rose 
in  mutiny ;  the  Israelites,  who  la;^  hid  in  the 
numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  m  which  the 
rocks  of  the  neighborhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  Uieir  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his 
littfo  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the 
wild  retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah :  he  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit  Jonathan  had  not  heard 
of  the  rash  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked 
on  any  one  who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the 
dizziness  md  darkness  (see  Heb.  I  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
that  came  on  after  his  desperate  exertions,  he 
put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently  had  (with 
his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  weapon,  and 
taaled  &  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground  as  they 
passed  through  the  forest.  Jephtnah's  dreadful 
sacrifioe  would  have  been  repeated ;  but  the  peo- 
ple interposed  in  behalf  of  tne  hero  of  that  great 
day,  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv.  24-46). — 
2.  This  is  the  only  ^reat  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chi^  mtereet  of  his  career  is  de- 
rived from  the  friendship  with  David,  which 
begHQ  on  the  day  of  David's  return  from  the 
victorr  over  the  champion  of  Gath,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  Their  last  meeting^  was 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18).  From  this  time 
forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers  and 
his  fhther,  and  his  corpse  shared  their  fate 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  His  ashes  were  buried 
first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but  afterwards 
removed  with  those  of  his  fitther  to  Zelah  in 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news  of  his 
dcauh  occasioned  the  celebrated  elqj;y  of  David. 
2.  Son  of  Shimoah,  brother  of  «K>nadab,  and 
nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  7). 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  militanr 

E'fts,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  lake  David, 
I  engaged  in  a  single  combat,  and  slew  a  gigan- 
tic Philistine  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  Pei> 
haps  he  is  the  same  as  Jonathan  in  1  Chr. 
zxvii.  32. — 3*  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli  of 
whom  we  hear  any  thing.  He  aroears  on  two 
occasions.  1.  On  the  day  of  David's  flight 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inluiguration 
(1  K.  i.  42,  43).  —4.  The  son  of  Shage  the 
Hanrite  (1  Chr.  xi.34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  82).  He 
was  one  of  David's  heroes. — 5.  The  son,  or 
descendant,  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses  ( Judg. 
xviii.  30).  While  wandering  through  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  a  home,  tte  young  Levite  of 
Bethlelieni^ndah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah, 
the  rich  Ephimimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
to  be  a  kind  of  private  chaplain.  When  the 
went  northwwrds  to  lonnd  &  city,  Jona- 


than went  with  them,  stole  the  ephod  and  ten- 
phim  of  Micah,  and  became  priest  of  the  Dan- 
ites  at  Laish  or  Dan  (Jud^.  xviii.).  —  6.  One 
of  the  Bene-Adin  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  — 7.  A  priest, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  15).  —  8.  A  priest  of  the  familv  of  Melicu, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  jTeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  14).  — 9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and 
brother  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  He  was  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped 
fVom  Jerusalem  in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chal- 
dseans,  and  with  his  brother  Johanan  resorted 
to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  :  from  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  nim. — 10.  Son  of  Joiada, 
and  his  saccessor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The 
only  fact  connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded 
in  Scripture,  is  that  the  genealogical  records  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day 
(Neh.  xii.  II,  22),  and  that  the  chionicles  of 
the  state  were  continued  to  his  time  (ib.  23). 
Josephus  relates  that  he  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus  was 
endeavoring  to  ^t  the  nigh-priesdiood  from 
him  through  the  infiuenoe  of  6agoses  the  Per- 
sian generu. — IL  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  priest 
who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  35).  — 12.  1  E8dr.viii.32.  [See 
No.  6.1  — 13.  A  son  of  Afattathias,  and  brother 
of  Juoas  MaccabsDus  (I  Mace.  ix.  19  ff.). — 14. 
A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Maoc.  xiii.  11),  sent  by 
Simon  with  a  force  to  occupv  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace, 
xii.  33).  Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of 
liattathias  2  (1  Mace.  xi.  70).  — 16.  A  priest 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a  solenm  prayer 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Nefae- 
miah  after  the  seoovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  ff.). 

Jon'athas.  the  Latin  foru*  of  the  name 
Jonathan  (Too.  v.  13).    Ap. 

Jo'nath-Elem-Bie'ohokim.  ''a  dumb 

dove  of  (in)  distant  places,"  a  pnraM  found 
once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading  to  Uie  56th 
Psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are  very  far 
from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi  con- 
siders that  David  employed  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
firom  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish.  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  JonaUi  Elem 
Rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation 
or  the  rhythm  of  the  psalm,  appears  to  come 
the  nearest  to  the  meaning  or  the  passage  in 
his  explanation,  "  after  the  melody  of  the  air 
which  hegins  Jonath  Elan  Rechokim."  In  the 
commentary  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the 
Psalms,  JwuUh  Elem  Recholdm  is  mentioned  as 
a  musical  instrument  which  produced  dull, 
mournful  sounds. 

Jop'pa,  a  town  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, tne  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  According 
to  Josephus,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phce- 
nicians  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  {  4').  Here,  writes  Strabo, 
some  say  Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  whale. 
Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the 
south.  Having  a  harbor  attached  to  it  — 
though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one ^  it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusa- 
lem became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David ;  and  certainly  never  did  port 
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and  metropolis  more  strikingly  resemble  each 
other  in  difficulty  of  approach  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Hence,  except  m  journeys  to  and  from 
Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa 
was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and 

Eine  wood,  tirom  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
y  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It 
was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly,  that  like  ma- 
terials were  conveyed  from  the  same  locality, 
by  permission  of  Cvrus,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  2d  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever and  wherever  ho  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  **  took  Aip  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker."  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top 
of  Simon  the  tanner,  "bv  the  seaside,''  St. 
Peter  had  his  vision  of  tolerance.  These  are 
the  great  biblical  events  of  which  Joppa  has 
been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it  ex- 
perienced many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
ApoUonins,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by 
Jonathan  Maccabssus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  between  the  latter  and 
Ptolemy  (ibid.  xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspi- 
cions of  its  inhabitants,  and  set  a  garrison 
there  (ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he  afterwards 
strengthened  considerably  (ibid.  xiii.  11).  But 
when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-€«stablished  it 
once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid.  xiv.  5).  He  like- 
wise rebuilt  Uie  fortincations  (ibid.  v.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  ui^d  by  Antiochus,  son 
of  Demetrius,  against  Simon ;  but  the  latter 
alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his  fellow-citizens 
(ibid.  XV.  30  and  35).  It  would  appear  that 
Judas  MaccabcBus  had  burnt  their  haven  some 
time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Mace, 
xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted  for 
•its  possession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made 
independent,  and  comprehended  under  Syria ; 
but  oy  CsBsar  it  was  not  only  restored  to  the 
Jews,  but  its  revenues,  whether  from  land  or 
from  export^uties,  were  bestowed  upon  the  2d 
Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs.  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  operations,  it  was  seized  by 
him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold 
in  his  rear  when  he  marched  upon  Jemsuem ; 
and  Augustus  confirmed  him  in  its  possession. 
It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Archelans,  when 
constituted  ethnarch,  and  passed,  with  Syria, 
under  Cy renins,  when  Aix^helaus  had  been  de- 
pcMsed.  under  Cestius  (i.e.  Gessius  Florus)  it 
was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  such  a  nest  of  pirates  had  it 
become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  m  those  parts, 
that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire  destruc- 
tion, together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
hands.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
ready be^un  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  out- 
casts which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time.  When 
Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bisnop  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  forces  of  Grodfi:iey  de  Bouillon  pre- 
viously to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Saladin, 
in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its  fortifications;  but 
Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here 
bv  sickness,  rebuilt  them.  Its  last  occupation  by 
<5tiristian8  was  that  of  St.  Louis,  a.d.  1253 ;  and 


when  he  came  it  was  still  a  city,  and  governed 
by  a  count.  After  this  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  bv  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in 
ruins.  Finally,  Jafia  feU  under  the  Turk>, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  is.  The  existing 
town  contains  in  round  numbers  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap. 
The  oranges  of  Jaffii  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  and  its  gardens  and  orange  and 
citron  Kioves  deliciously  fragrant  and  fertile. 

Jop^,  1  Esd.  V.  55;  1  Maoc.  x.  75,  76, 
xi.  6,  xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34,  xv.  28,  35; 
2  Mace.  iv.  21,  xii.  3, 7.     ^Joppa.]    Ap. 

Jo^rally  the  ancestor  ot  a  family  of  112  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18). 
In  Neh  vii.  24,  he  appears  under  the  name 
Haiiph ;  or  more  correctly  the  same  family  are 
represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph,  the  variation 
of  name  originating  probably  in  a  veipr  slight 
confusion  of  the  lettere  which  compose  it 

Jora^'L  One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in 
Gilead  in  Bashan,  in  the  reign  of  Jotliam 
king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  r.  13). 

JO'rani.  L  Son  of  Ahab ;  king  of  Israel 
(2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29,  ix.  14,  17,  21-23, 
29).  [Jehoram ,  1 .1-— 2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr. 
iii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7 ;  Matt.  i.  8).  [Je- 
HORAM,  2.]  —  3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 4.  A  Levite, 
ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  26).  — 5.  Son  of  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).  [Hajm>ram.]  —  6. 
1  Esd.  i.  9.     [JozABAD,  3.] 

Jor'dajly  a  river  that  has  never  been  navi- 
gable, flowing  into  a  sea  that  has  never  known 
a  port.  It  winds  through  scenery  remarkable 
rather  for  sameness  and  tameness  than  for  bold 
outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  above  200  miles 
from  first  to  last — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Leba- 
non to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Such  is  tlie 
river  of  the  " great  plain  "of  Palestine  —  the 
"  Descender  "  —  if  not  "  the  river  of  God  "  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen 
people  throughout  their  history  The  earliest 
allusion  to  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself 
as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it  travo'aed 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  We  must  anticipate  events 
slightly  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Jordan.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of 
Jericho  pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7 ;  oomp. 
Judg.  iii.  28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  aninst 
Suecoth,  some  way  above  where  the  little  River 
Jabbok  (Zerka)  entera  the  Jordan,  were  the 
fords  or  passages  of  Bethbarah  (probably  the 
Bethabara  of  the  Gospel)  where  Gideon  lay 
in  wait  for  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  and 
where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites 
(xii.  6).  These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  tlie 
O.  T.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)  And  Jordan  was  next 
crossea,  over  against  Jericho,  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signalized  the  first 
passage  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13.)  From  their  vi- 
cinity to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much 
used ;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them 
in  one  instance  to  nght  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x. 
17) :  and  subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  hiniaelf. 
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in  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22)  on  the  cast 
bank.  Thus  there  were  two  cnstomary  places, 
at  which  the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there 
may  hare  been  more,  particularly  during  the 
sammer,  which  are  not  mentioned.  And  it 
must  hare  been  at  one  of  these,  if  not  at  both, 
that  baptism  was  afterwards  administered  b^  St. 
John,  and  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Where 
OQr  Lord  was  baptized  is  not  stated  expressly ; 
bat  it  was  probably  at  the  upper  ford.  These 
fords  —  ana  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
their  exact  site  presently  —  were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  m  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or 
boats  r^ularly  established  on,  the  Jordan .  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  fiii.  15),  "Jordan  over- 
flowed ail  his  hanks  all  the  time  of  harvest." 
The  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brimful, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have 
good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of 
the  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
last  fixture  which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fVequent 
mention  as  a  boundary :  "  over  Jordan,"  "  tnis," 
and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  **  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one 
sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  12).  Panium,  says  Josephus,  appears 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  whereas  it  has 
a  secret  passage  hither  under  ground  from  Phia- 
la,  as  it  18  called,  about  120  stadia  distant  from 
Cffsarea,  on  the  road  to  Trachonitis,  and  on  the 
rieht-h«id  side  of  and  not  far  from  the  road. 
That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was 
first  discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachoni- 
tis. It  is  from  this  cave  at  all  events  that  the 
Jordan  commences  its  ostensible  course  above 
ground;  traversing  the  marshes  and  fens  of 
Semechonitis  (L.  Merom  or  HSdeh)^  and  then, 
after  a  course  of  120  stadia,  passing  by  the  town 
Julias,  and  intersecting  the  Lake  of  uienesarBth, 
winds  its  way  through  a  considerable  wilderness, 
till  it  finds  its  exit  m  the  Lake  Asphaltites  (B. 
J.  iii.  10,  $7).  While  Josephus  dilates  upon  its 
sources,  Pansanias,  who  haa  visited  the  Jordan, 
dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disappearance. 
Not  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  travellers  dwells 
opon  the  phenomenon  that  from  the  village  of 
noMhbeija  on  the  N.  W.  to  the  village  of  Shib'a 
on  the  N.  E.  of  BanioB,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  alive  with  bursting  fountains  and 
{joshing  streams,  every  one  of  which,  ^reai  or 
iinaall,  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  the 
i(wamp  between  Banids  and  Lake  HmJA^  and 
eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored 
parent  springs  —  the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne) 
ander  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  (TeU  etrKMy), 
which  "gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beantlful  river 
of  delicbos  water  "  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and 
wek»iM  shade;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  hunt  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope  "  in  front 
of  the  pietuesgue  cave  of  B&niAs,  inscriptions 
ill  the  niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity 


that  was  once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal 
munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  " 
near  Hashbeiya, "  from  beneatti  which,"  we  are 
told, "  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and 
cool,  in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the 
N.  E.,  and  the  other  to  the  N.  W."  ?  Captain 
Newbold  has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  accord- 
to  the  Arabs  is  never  dry,  in  the  Wady  el- 


idj  which  the  captain  appears  to  have  followed 
to  the  springs  called  £!sA-/S%ar,  though  we  must 
add,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  impres- 
sion, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  B&nil^  on  the 
S.  E.  Again,  the  Phiala  of  Josephus  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  Any  lake  would  have  been 
called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that  bore  that  shape. 
But  Birket  er-acun,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lies  to 
the  S.  £.  of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave 
of  Bftnifts.  The  direction  of  Shib'a-^  to  the 
N.  E.  of  B&ni&s  —  is  beyond  douht  the  true  one. 
The  actual  description  given  by  Captain  New- 
bold  of  the  lake  Majd-Sdan,  "3  lirs.  E.  10°  N. 
from  BaniAs,"  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  true  Phiala.  Once  more,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson, "  the  Hashbeiya,  when  it  refuses  the 
L.  Hdleh,  has  been  immensely  enltkjved  hy  the 
waters  from  the  great  fountains  of  £3niids,  TeU 
d-Kddy,  d-Afeimah,  Derakit  or  Bd&l,  and  in- 
numerable other  springs."  Thojunction  takes 
place  one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Tdl  Sheikh  Yu- 
8uf.  The  Jordan  enters  Grenesareth  about  two 
niiles  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias, 
or  the  Bethsaida  of  Granlanitis,  which  lay  upon 
its  eastern  bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70 
feet  wide,  a  lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between 
low  alluvial  banks.  There  are  sevenu  bars  not 
far  from  its  mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  . 
From  the  site  of  Bethsaida  to  Isir  Bendt  Ya'kdb 
is  about  six  miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes 
along,  a  foaming  torrent  (much  of  course  de- 
pending on  the  season  when  it  is  visited), 
through  a  narrow  winding  ravine,  shut  in  by 
high  precipitous  banks.  Above  the  bridge  the 
current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks  are  lower. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Lake  el-Hdleh  to 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles,  and  the 
fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  (Porter's  Hcmd- 
book,  part.  ii.  p.  426-7).  Tiie  two  principal  fea- 
tures m  the  course  of  the  Jordan  are  its  descent 
and  its  windings.  From  its  fountain-heads  to 
the  point  where  it  is  lost  to  nature,  it  rushes 
down  one  continuous  inclined  plane,  only  bro- 
ken hy  a  series  of  npids  or  precipitous  falls. 
Between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids;  the 
depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  was  653.3  fbet;  and 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea  1 ,316.7  feet  Its  sinuosity 
is  not  so  remarkable  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  Lieutenant  Lynch  would  regard  the 
two  phenomena  in  the  light  of  cause  and  eflect. 
"  The  great  secret,"  he  says,  **  of  the  depression 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200 
miles."  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was  1 80 
yards,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  The  only  living 
tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed  particularly 
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below  Genesareth  were  the  Yarm0e  (Hiero- 
max)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  There  are  no 
brieves  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assi^pied  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion. In  the  fords,  we  find  a  remarkable  yet 
perfectly  independent  concurrence  between  the 
narratiye  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or 
passap^  of  the  Bible.  Tet  still  it  is  no  slight 
coincidence  that  no  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four  regular  fords  should  have  been  set  down 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  American  expedition. 
The  two  first  occur  on  the  same  dav  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called  respeo- 
tivelv  Waeabes  and  Sukwa.  The  next  ford  is 
the  n>rd  of  Damieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  2Saria,  some 
miles  above  the  iuction  of  that  river  with  the 
Jordan.  The  ford  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jeri- 
cho was  the  last  ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice. 
Here  tradition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the 
baptism  of  our  Ix>rd.  Not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Beth- 
shan  and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and 
Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  important  cities, 
and  caused  a  good  deal  of  traffic  between  the 
two  opposite  banks.  The  physical  features  of 
the  Joraan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be  treated  of 
more  at  large  under  the  general  head  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Jo^ribas  "=  Jarib  (l  Esd.  viii.  44;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  16).    Ap. 

Jo^'ribus  —  Jabib  (l  Esd.  ix.  1 9 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  18).    Ap. 

Jo'rilQy  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

JorlLOaniy  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Hezron,  or  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Jo'sabad.  L  Properly  Jozabad,  the  Ged- 
erathite,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin  who 

i'oined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  —  2. 
bzabad,  son  of  Jeshna  the  Levite  ( 1  Esd.  viii. 
63 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). — 3.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 

Jo'saphat  =  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah 
(Matt  i.  8). 

Josaphi^as  =  Jobiphiah  (l  Esd.  viii.  36; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10).    Ap. 

Jo'se*  8on  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Jo'sedeo,  l  Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2  ix.  19 ; 
Ecclus.  xlix.  12  =:  Jbhozadak  or  Jozadak, 
the  father  of  Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears 
as  JosBDKCH  (Hag.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Jo'sedech  *==  Jbhozadak  the  son  of  Sera- 
iah  (Hag.  1.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4 ;  Zech.  vi.  11 ). 

Jo^seph.  L  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob  bv  Rachel.  The  date  of  Joseph's  birth 
relatively  to  that  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into 
E^ypt  is  fixed  bv  the  mention  that  he  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  became  governor  of 
Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  46),  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  years  old  " 
(xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren  sold 
him.  He  was  therefore  bom  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according 
to  the  most  probable  chronology,  b.c.  cir.  1906. 
After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 


a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "son  of  his  old  ase"  (xxxvii.  3), 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excwenoe  of  charac- 
ter, he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his 
brethren.  Probably  at  this  time  Bachel  was 
already  dead,  and  £(enjamin  but  an  infimt.  Ja- 
cob had  now  two  snoiall  pieces  of  land  in  Ca- 
naan, Abraham's  burying-place  at  Hebron  is 
the  south,  and  the  "  parcel  of  a  fidd,  where  ho 
[Jacob]  had  spread  his  tent"  (xxxiii.  19)«  at 
Bhechem  in  the  north,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably, from  its  price,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He 
seems  then  to  have  staid  at  He1»Y>n  with  the 
aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept  his  flocks.  Jo- 
seph, we  read,  brought  the  evil  report  of  his 
brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him  be- 
cause his  father  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dreaa, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of  the  rich- 
er class.  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  was 
increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshow- 
ing that  thev  would  bow  down  to  him,  whicJi 
was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  import. 
They  had  gone  to  Shechcm  to  feed  the  flock ; 
and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  fh>m  the  vale  of 
Hebron  by  his  father  to  brinf  him  word  of  their 
welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  Thejr  were  not 
at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Doman,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  fiu-  distant,  pas- 
turing their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (xxxvii.  22)  was 
unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ;  butReubeo 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a 
dry  pit,  to  tne  intent  that  he  might  restore  him 
to  his  father.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was 
come,  they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic,  and  cast 
him  into  the  pit,  "  and  they  sat  down  to  eat 
bread :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eves  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmadites  came  frouk 
Gilead  with  their  camels."  Judah  suggested  to 
his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  fshmaelites^ 
appealing  at  once  to  their  covetousness,  and,  in 
proposing  a  less  cruel  course  than  that  on  which 
they  were  probably  still  resolved,  to  what  rem- 
nant of  brotherly  feeling  they  mav  still  have 
had.  Accordingly,  they  took  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  and  sold  him  '*  for  twenty  "  [shekels] "  of  sil- 
ver "  ( ver.  28).  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not 
finding  Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Ja- 
cob that  Joseph  had  been  killed  bf  some  wild 
beast,  taking  to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a 
kid's  blood,  while  even  Reuben  forebore  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  all  speaking  constantly  of  the 
lost  brother  as  thougn  they  knew  not  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead.  "  And  Jacob 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days" 
(ver.  34). 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  lo 
Potiphar, "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the 
executioners,  an  Egyptian  "  xxxix.  1 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  36).  It  is  important  to  observe  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  evidence  has  led  ns  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  time  that  Jose^  was 
sold  into  Egyp^  the  country  was  not  united  on- 
der  the  rule  or  a  single  native  line,  but  governed 
by  several  dynasties,  of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, of  Shepherd  Kings,  was  the  predominaot 
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Mots,  the  rest  being  tribatary  to  it.  The  abso- 
lute dominions  of  this  dynastj  Uy  in  Lower 
Egjpt,  and  it  would  therofore  always  be  most 
connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
•cribed  are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  appar- 
ently an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism. 
The  date  of  Joseph's  arriyal  we  should  consider 
B.C.  dr.  1890.  in  Egypt,  the  second  period  of 
Joeeph's  life  besins.  As  &  child  he  had  been  a 
tme  son,  and  withstood  the  eril  example  of  his 
bredifen.  He  is  now  to  senre  a  Strang  master 
in  the  hard  state  of  sUvery,  and  his  rirtne  will 
be  pat  to  a  sererer  proof  than  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  the 
Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
and  pleased  with  his  sood  service,  "sot  him 
oTer  his  house,  and  all  '^[that]  "  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  band  "  (xxxix.  4,  oomp.  5).  He  was 
placed  over  all  his  master's  property  with  per- 
fect trust,  and  "  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's 
house  for  Joseph's  sake"  (ver.  5|.  The  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egprption 
tombs  brinr  vividly  before  us  the  daily  life  and 
duties  of  iR>seph.  His  master's  wife,  with  the 
well-known  profligacv  of  the  Egyptian  women, 
tempted  him,  and,  fiuling,  char^^d him  with  the 
crime  she  would  have  made  him  commit.  Foti- 
phar,  incensed  a^nsl  Joseph,  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  se- 
vere, and  a  moral  tale 'recently  interpreted, 
''  The  Two  Brothen"  is  founded  upon  a  case 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Joseph.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  imagined  that  this  story  was  based 
upon  the  trial  of  Joseph.  The  prison  is  de- 
!(cribed  as  "  a  place  where  the  king  s  prisoners  " 
[were] "  bound  "  ( xxxix.  20) .  Here  the  hardest 
time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation  bo^n. 
He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  accusation, 
to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years,  and  per- 
haps for  a  much  longer  time. 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placea  every  thing  under 
his  control.  After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  in- 
censed against  two  of  his  officers,  "  the  chief 
of  the  cup-bearers"  avd  the  "chief  of  the 
bakers,"  and  cast  them  'm*^o  the  prison  where 
Joaeph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  execution- 
ers, doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Each  dreamed 
a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted, 
disclaiming  human  skill,  and  acknowledging 
that  interpretations  were  of  God.  "After  two 
years,"  Joseph's  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh 
dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "He  stood 
by  the  river''  [the  Nile].  "  And,  behold,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  nver  seven  kine"  for 
"heifers"],  "beautiful  in  appearance  and  rat- 
fleshed  ;  and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass.  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean- 
fleshed  "  (xli.  1-31.  These,  afterwards  described 
still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and 
vet,  as  is  said  in  the  second  account,  when  they 
bad  eaten  them,  remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli. 
1-4, 1 7-2 1 ) .  Then  Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, 
— "Behold,  seven  ears  of  com  coming  up  on 
one  stalk,  fat "  [or  "  full,"  ver.  22]  "  and  ^xxi. 
And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  with 
the  east  wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them  "  (ver. 
5,  6).    These,  also  described  more  strongly  in 
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I  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first  seven 
ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning,  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "  scribes  "  and  the  "  wise  men," 
and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an  interpre- 
tation. Then  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers  re- 
membered Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a 
young  Hebrew,  "  servant  to  tlio  captain  of  the 
executioners,"  had  intenpreted  his  and  his  fellow- 
prisoner's  dreams.  "  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and 
called  Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out 
of  the  prison :  and  he  shaved  "  [himself],  "  and 
changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto  Pharaoh  " 
(ver.  14).  The  kine  then  related  his  dreams ; 
and  Joseph,  when  he  had  disclaimed  human 
wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they  were  sent  of 
God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was  essential- 
ly but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  symbol- 
ized years.  There  were  to  bo  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  coa^uming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."  The 
doublii.g  of  the  dream  denoted  ^at  the  events 
it  foreshadowed  were  oenain  and  imminent 
On  the  interpretation  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  seems  evident  that  the  kine  represented  the 
animal  products,  and  ihe  ears  of  com  the  vege- 
table products,  the  most  important  object  in 
each  class  representing  the  whole  class.  The 
perfectly  Egyptian  color  of  the  whole  narrative 
is  very  noticeable,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  particulars  of  the  first  dream.  Having 
interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pha- 
raoh to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set  him  over  the 
country,  in  order  that  he  should  take  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this  high  post 
the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  the  greatest  honor. 

The  Pharaoh  here  mentioned  was  probably 
Assa,  Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses,  whose  reign 
we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C.  Pharaoh,  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph,  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  be  under  Grod's  euidanoe,  greater 
powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given  to 
the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  gpvemor  of  Egypt,  but  second  onl  v  to  the 
sovereign.  He  also  "  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath 
daughter  of  Poti-phenui,  priest "  [or  "  prince  "] 
"  of  On  "  ( ver.  45 ) .  Joseph's  first  act  w»s  to  go 
throughout  all  tne  land  of  Egypt  (ver.  46). 
During  the  seven  plenteous  years,  there  was  a 
very  abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth 

girt,  as  he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up. 
efore  the  year  of  fiiminc,  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons.  When  the  seven  good  J^ttn  had 
passed,  the  famine  began  (C^n.  xli.  54-57). 
The  expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to 
suppose  that  the  famine  extended  bevond  the 
countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Af- 
rica. It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt 
was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Famines  are  not  veiy  unfrequent  in  the 
history  of  Egypt  [Famine.]  After  the  fam- 
ine had  lasted  ror  a  time,  apparently  two  years, 
Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they  bought :  and 
Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house 
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(xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all  the  money  of  Egypt 
and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter  became  ne- 
cessary. Joseph  then  obtainod  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year  all  the  land,  ex- 
cept tluit  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a 
consequence,  tlie  Egyptians  themselres.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fiilh  part  of  the 
produce  as  Pharaoh's  right. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this  enactment 
of  Joseph  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  history- 

})re8crv'cd  by  profane  writers;  out  the  result 
las  not  been  satisfactory.  The  evidence  of 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  favorable  to  the 
theory  we  support,  that  Joseph  ruled  Egypt 
under  a  shepherd-king.  There  is  a  notice,  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  inscription,  of  a  famine  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  tlmt  of  Joseph.  The 
inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bene-Hosao,  and 
h:coras  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of  a  district  of 
Upper  Egypt,  that,  when  there  were  years  of 
famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sescrtesen  I.,  of  the 
xiith  Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
must  be  Joseph's  famine ;  but  not  only  are  the 
particulars  or  the  record  inapplicable  to  that 
mstance,  but  the  calamity  it  relates  was  never 
unusual  in  Eg^'pt,  as  its  ancient  inscriptions 
and  modem  history  equally  testify.  Joseph's 
policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  is  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  liis  character.  It  displays  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  ^ned, 
and  ne  lost  no  part  of  it.  Early  in  the  time  of 
famine,  which  prevailed  ec^nally  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons,  and 
sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  Knew  there  was 
com  to  be  bought  Benjamin  alone  he  kept 
with  him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyp- 
tian in  habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of 
large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scraples  of  preju- 
dice to  make  him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he 
raled.  His  brethren  did  not  know  him,  grown, 
from  the  boy  they  had  sold,  into  a<  man,  and 
to  their  eyes  an  Egyptian ;  while  they  must  have 
been  scarcely  changed.  Joseph  remembered  his 
dreams,  and  behaved  to  them  as  a  stranger, 
using,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  an  interpreter, 
and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and  accused 
them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  themselves 
they  spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole 
story  of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so 
graphically  told  in  Gen.  xlli.-xlv.,  and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  it 

After  the  removal  of  his  family  into  E^pt, 
Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here  Jacob, 
when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion  above 
his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel  of 
ground  "  at  Shechem,  his  future  burymg^place 
Tcomp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons, 
Josepn  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  fece,  and  wept  upon 
him,  and  kissed  him"  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  **  his  servants 
the  physicians  "  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and 
laid  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryine- 

Elaoe  of  his  fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his 
rethren  feared  that,  their  father  being  dead, 
Joseph  would  punish  them,  and  that  he  strove 
to  remove  their  fears.    From  his  being  able  to 


make  the  journey  into  Canaan  with  "  a  very 
great  company  "  (9),  as  well  as  from  his  living 
apart  from  his  bretnren  and  from  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor 
of  Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he 
lived  "  a  hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  26),  huv- 
ing  been  more  than  ninety  in  Eg^^pt ;  that  he 
"  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the  thud  "  [genera- 
tion] ;  and  that "  the  children  also  of  Machir 
the  son  of  Manassch  were  borne  upon  Joseph's 
knees  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying  he  took  an  oath 
of  his  brethren  that  they  should  carry  up  his 
bones  to  the  land  of  promise :  thus  showing  in 
his  latest  action  tlie  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22)  which 
had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Eo-ypt "  (1.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and 
laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in 
Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  off- 
spring 

2.  Father  of  Igal,  who  replfesentod  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  among  Uie  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). — 
3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  femily  of  Hani  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  —  4.  Representative  of  the 
priestly  familv  of  Shebanian,  in  the  next  fene- 
ration after  the  Retum  from  Captivity  (Neh. 
xii.  14). — 6.  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.C.  (1  Mace.  v.  8,  56,60). — 6. 
In  2  Mace.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  ap- 

Jarcntlv  in  place  of  John. — 7.  An  ancestor  of 
udith  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ).  —  8.  One  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30),  son  of  Jonan. — 9. 
Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  (Luke 
iii.  26).  — 10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

XL  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ  All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the 
N.  T.  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  a  just  man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David.  The  public  registers  also  contained 
his  name  under  tne  reckoning  of  the  house  of 
David  (John  i.  45  ;  Luke  iii.  23 ;  Matt  s.  20 ; 
Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  family  had  been  set- 
tled there  for  at  least  two  preceding  generations, 
possibly  from  the  time  of^liatthat,  the  common 
grandmther  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary 
lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  hojne  as  his  wife  received 
the  aneelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt 
i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a  veir  short 
time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the 
decree  went  forth  nom  Augustus  Csesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 
go  to  Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and 
her  first>bom,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see 
die  babe  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them 
to  the  temple  to  present  the  infant  according 
to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words 
of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  When 
the  wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem 
to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was  there;  and  be 
went  down  to  Egypt  witn  them  by  nijeht,  wh«n 
warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them ;  and  on  a  second  message  he  letnmed 
with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  intending  tt>  le- 
side  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ;  but  being 
afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abode,  9M 
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before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  car- 
ried on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jetms 
was  12  years  old,  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him 
with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
and  when  they  returned  to  Nasareth  he  contin- 
ue to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends.  That  ho  died  before  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain 
by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27 ;  and  perhaps 
Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not 
Joseph  of  Arimathseay  a  rich  and  pious 
Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of  performing 
the  last  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to  the  body 
of  our  Lord.  He  is  distinguished  from  other 
oersons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-place  Arimathiea.  Joseph  is  denominat- 
ed by  Mark  (xv.  43)  an  honorable  oouncil- 
k>r,  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand 
that  be  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  or 
Sanhedrim.  He  is  furtiier  characterized  as  "  a 
good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  one  of 
those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  were  waiting  for  the  king- 
dom of  GKMljMark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  ii.  25,  38, 
xxiii.  51 ).  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did 
not  "  consent  to  the  counsel  aiid  deed  **  of  his 
colleagues  in  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  Jesus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  eonnge  to  protest  against  their  judgment. 
At  all  events  we  know  t£it  he  shrank,  through 
fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing  himsdf 
op«nly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.  The  crucifixion 
seems  to  have  wrought  in  him  the  same  clear 
conviction  that  it  wrought  in  the  centurion 
who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the  very  evening 
of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the 
chief  priests  and  nuers  seemed  complete,  Jo- 
seph "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved 
toe  body  of  Jesus."  Pilate  consented.  Joseph 
and  modemns  then,  having  infolded  the  sa- 
cred body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph  had 
bought^  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a 
rocky — a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever 

C;t  been  laid.  The  tomb  was  in  a  garden  be- 
nging  to  Joseph,  and  dose  to  the  place  of 
emcifixion.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
aathentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
geaerally  current,  namely,  that  Joseph  bein^; 
seat  to  Great  Britain  by  the  apostle  St.  Philip, 
aboot  tfaeyear  63,  settled  with  his  brother  dis- 
ciples at  CHastonbnry. 

Jo'aeph,  called  bar'sabaOy  and  sumamed 
Justus ;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the 
assembled  churoh  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  apostolic  company  from  which 
Jndas  had  fallen.  Eusebius  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

J08e'pll118,l£sdr.ix.34.  [JoBSPH,3.]  Ap. 

Jozies.  L  Son  of  Elicttr,  in  the  gene- 
alogr  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29).  — 2.  One  of 
theXonl's  brethren  (liatt.  xiii.  55 ;  Markvi.  3). 
— 8*  Josu  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36).    [Bab- 
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Joi'BnBhf  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon, 
•OD  of  Amasiah,  in  the  days  of  Hesekiah  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  34, 33-41 ). 

Jo'ahftphAti  the  Mithnite,  one  of  David's 
fvaid  (1  Vhr.  xi.  43). 


JOBhayi^ah.  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one 
of  David's  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Joshbeka^'shah,  son  of  Heman,  head  of 
the  17  th  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
24). 

JOfih'ua.  His  name  appears  in  the  various 
forms  of  HosHEA,  Oshea,  Jehobhua,  Jeshua, 
and  Jesus.  —  L  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  (I  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future  cap- 
tain of  invadine  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  K^ypt.  Bom  about  the  time 
when  Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  ^ears  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues, 
and  snared  m  the  hurried  triumph  of  tne  Exo- 
dus. He  is  mentioned  first  in  connection  with 
the  fight  against  Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when 
he  was  chosen  (Ex.  xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead 
the  Israelites.  When  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first  time  (compare  Ex. 
xxiv.  13  and  xxxiii.  11)  the  two  Tables,  Josh- 
ua, who  is  called  his  minister  or  servant,  ac- 
companied him  part  of  the  way,  and  was  the 
first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxiL 
17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  40  yean  of  wandering  were  almost 
passed,  and  Joshua  was  one  of  Uie  fow  survi- 
vors, when  Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
directed  (Num.  xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  so- 
lemnly and  publicly  with  definite  anthoritj  in 
connection  with  ffleazar  the  priest,  over  the 
people.  And  after  this  was  done,  God  Him- 
self^ gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Lawgiver  (Dent  xxxi.  14, 23).  Under 
the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh  i.  1), 
Joshua,  now  in  his  85tb  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  I, 
§  29),  assumed  the  command  of  toe  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the 
Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised 
the  people,  kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited 
by  tne  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  A  miracle 
made  the  fiUl  of  Jericho  more  terrible  to  the 
Canaanites.  In  Uie  first  attack  upon  Ai  the 
Israelites  were  repulsed :  it  fell  at  the  second 
assault,  and  the  invaden  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Gibeon.  In  the  great  battle  of  Beth-horoo 
the  Amorites  were  signalW  routed,  and  the 
south  country  was  open  to  the  Israelites.  Josh- 
ua returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of 
half  of  Palestine.  In  tne  north,  at  the  waten 
of  Merom,  he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor ;  and  pursued  his  success 
to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  Yallejr  of 
Lebanon  under  Hermon.  In  six  yean,  six  tribes 
with  thirty-one  pet^  chiefs  were  conquered; 
amongst  others  the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of 
Israel  —  are  especially  recorded  as  destroyed 
evervwhere  except  in  Philistia.  Joshua,  now 
stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  conjunction  with 
Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  complete 
the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when 
all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephra- 
im was  assigned  by  the  Pfople  as  Joshua  s  pe- 
culiar inheritance.  The  Taoemacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities 
of  refuge  were  iq>pointed,  forty-eight  cities  as- 
signed to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
trans-Joidimic  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to 
their  homes.    After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshnr 
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convoked  an  assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  de- 
lirered  two  solemn  addresses  reminding  them 
of  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  God's  promises 
to  their  fathers,  and  warning  them  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and 
lastly,  he  caused  them  to  renew  tiieir  covenant 
with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  already  famous 
in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and 
Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  He  died  at  the  age 
of  110  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  city, 
Timnath-serah.  —  2.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
themesh,  in  whose  land  was  the  stone  at  which 
the  milch-kine  stopped,  when  they  drew  the  ark 
of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the  Philistines 
from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  U, 
18).  —  8.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiu.  8).  — 
4.  JssHUA  the  son  of  Jozadak  (Hag.  i.  U,  ii.  I ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Josh'ua,  Siook  of.  l.  ^ii(Aor%.  — The 
claim  ofthe  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  Ite 
authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references,  in  other 
books  Off  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events  which 
are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is. 
Jcxviii.  21 ;  Hab.  iii.  11-13  ;  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb. 
iv.  8,  xi.  30-32;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles 
which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of  ^e 
prolongation  of  the  da^  of  the  battle  of  Makke- 
dah,  have  led  some  cntics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  histoiy. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  tills  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary 
way  of  governing  the  worid.  Some  discrepan- 
cies are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and  Hauff  to 
exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed wi  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tioos.  But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of 
the  text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and 
they  do  not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the 
book.  Giber  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
bjr  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view,  not  of  dispara- 
ging the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  of  j«up- 
porting  the  theoiy  that  it  is  a  compilation  fh>m 
two  distinct  documents.  These  are  not  suffi- 
cient either  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book, 
or  to  ^rove  that  it  was  not  substantially  the 
composition  of  one  author. 

2.  Soop9  and  ConimU,  —  The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
docaments  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Periiaps  no  part  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  is  more  injured  than  the  first  half 
of  toil  book  by  being  printed  in  chapters  and 
verses.  The  first  twelve  chapters  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  which  seems  never  to  halt 
or  flag.  And  the  description  is  frequently  so 
minute  as  to  show  the  nand  not  merely  of  a 
contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness.  Step  by 
step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  prepara- 
tbn,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning  tri- 
umph. The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.- 
xxi.)  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domes- 
day-book of  the  Xforman  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land. The  documents  of  which  it  consists 
ware  doabtless  the  abstract  of  such  reports  as 


were  supplied  by  the  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
out  (xviu.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  The  book 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts : 
(a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ;  (t)  the 
partition  of  Canaan  (xiii.-xxii.) ;  (c)  Joshna*! 
farewell  (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  events  related 
in  this  book  extend  over  a  period  of  about 
25  years  from  b.c.  1451  to  1426. — 3.  AuAor.— 
Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  generally 
named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Others  have  conjec- 
tured Phinehas,  Eleazar,  Samuel,  Jcmnuh. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  Davidson,  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat' later; 
Masius,  Le  Clerc,  Maurer,  and  others,  by  some 
one  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  compilation  finom  two  earlier  docu- 
ments, one,  the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the 
other,  supplementary,  called  Jehovistic  The 
last  verses  (xxiv.  29-83)  were  obviously  added 
by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of  some 
otiier  events  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber. — 4. 
There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic'  language,  written  in  the  ISth 
centur]^. 

Joa'ah.    1.  The  son  of   Amon  and  Je- 
didah,  succeeded  his  fiither  B.C.  641,  in  the 
eighdi  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31  yean. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv.  30; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve  chap- 
ters of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  npon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days.    He 
began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek  the 
Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  yean 
afterwards,  hi  a  personal  progress  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destrored 
everywhere  high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all 
outward  signs  and  relics  of  idolatiy.    The 
temple  was  restored  under  a  special  commis- 
sion; and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  Hilkiah 
the  priest  fbnnd  that  book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Loftl  which  quickened  so  remarkably  the  ar- 
dent seal  of  the  king.     The  great  day  of 
Josiah's  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.    After  this,  bii 
endeavors  to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatrr 
and  superstition  were  still  carried  on.    But  the 
time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated  by 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).   When  Pharaoh-Necho 
went,  from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  cany  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  Ii. 
159),  Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyaltj  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  to  whom  ne  majr  have  been 
bound,  opposed  his  march  along  the  sea-coast 
Necho  reluctantly  paused,  and  gave  him  battle 
in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon.    Josiah  was  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  died  before  he  conld  reach  Je- 
rusalem.   He  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
honors.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a 
nomadic    horde  of  Scythians    overran  Asia 
(Herodotus,  i.   104-106).    Ewald  conjectures 
that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by  King 
Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalcan  by  these 
Scythians.    The  town  of  Bethshaii  is  said  to 
derive  its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis,  from  these 
invaders.  —  2.  The  son  of  Zepnaniah,  at  whose 
house  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded 
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10  tuemble  the  chief  men  of  the  cftptirity  to 
witneM  the  iioleimi  aud  symbolical  crowning 
of  Joshua  the  hi^rh-priest  (Zech.  vi.  9). 

Joai'as.  L  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd. 
L  1,  7,  18,  21-33,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  Eoclus. 
xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  ll}.—2. 
Jcshaiah  the  son  of  Athaliah  (I  Esd.  Tiii.  33 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  7). 

JOBjUbVohf  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite 
( 1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

Jofliphi'ail,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shel- 
omith,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
A  word  Lb  eridently  omitted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  verse.  It  should  probably  read,  '*  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Jotl>all2  the  native  place  of  MeshuHemeth, 
the  qneenor lianasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Jotl>ath,  or  Jotl>athali  (Dcut.  z.  7 ; 

Num.  xzxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Jo'tham.  L  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon 
(Jui^.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  his  brethren.  His  parable  of  the  reign  of 
the  bramble  is  the  earhest  example  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  afterwards,  except 
that  he  dwelt  at  Beer.  ^2.  The  son  of  Kiiu; 
Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jerushah.  After  m- 
ministeiing  the  kingdom  for  some  years  during 
his  fiuher's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
B.C.  758,  when  be  was  25  years  old,  and  reigned 
16  ^ears  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  contempora- 
ry with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
lUs  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
\xvii.  — 3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jah- 
dai(l  Chr.  u.  47). 

Jo'sabad.  L  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  3Ia&assefa^  who  deserted  to  David  before  the 
battle  of  GUboa  (I  Chr.  xiL  20).— 2.  Ahero 
of  Manassfth,  like  the  preceding  (I  Chr.  xii. 
20). — 8.  A  Levite  in  uie  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  — 4.  A  chief  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). — 6. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
(Bzr.  vilL  33).  Probably  identical  with  7.— 
6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Paahur,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 7.  A  Levite 
amoQg  those  who  returned  wiUi  Em  and  had 
married  foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Jozabttd  the  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and 
with  Jozabad  who  presidea  over  the  outer 
work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16). 

Jo^saohar,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joaah 
king  of  Judah  (2  K  xii.  21).  The  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Za- 
bad,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerical 
error  for  Joiachar. 

Jo'ndak*  Eir.  Ui.  S,  8,  V.  2,  X.  18 ;  Neh. 
xiL  86.    The  contracted  form  of  Jbhozabak. 

JnlMl,  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  "barn  and  oigan  "  (Gen.  iv. 
21),  probaUy  general  terms  for  stringed  and 
wind  instruments. 

Jubilee,  the  Year  of,  the  flftiethyear, 
after  the  tucceasion  of  seven  Sabbatical  Tears, 
in  which  all  the  land  which  had  been  alienated 
retarned  to  the  families  of  those  to  whom  it 
had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribution, 
and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libei^ 
ated.  The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
Sabbatieal  Year  and  the  general  directions  for 


its  observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and 
23-55.  Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah is  stated  Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  the  onlv  other  reference  to  it  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  in  Num.  xxxvi.  4. — II.  The 
year  was  inaufi;urated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  throughout 
the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty.  —  1 .  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same 
condition  of  rest  as  had  existed  during  the 
preceding  Sabbatical  Year.  There  was  to  be 
neither  ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping;  but 
the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of 
all  comers.  —  2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his 
possession  and  to  his  family ; ''  that  is,  he  re- 
covered his  right  in  the  land  originallv  allotted 
to  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  memoer,  if  he, 
or  his  ancestor,  had  parted  with  it.  (a)  A 
strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice  in  such 
transactions  is  laid  down :  —  if  a  Hebrew,  uiged 
by  poverty,  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the  price 
was  determined  aoconling  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee.  (6)  The  possession  of  the  field  could, 
at  any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  pro- 
prietor, if  his  circumstances  improved,  or  by 
nis  next  of  kin.  (c)  Houses  in  walled  cities 
were  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Jubilee.  (<f) 
Houses  and  buildings  in  villa^,  or  in  the 
country,  beinff  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  ex- 
cepted, but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood.  («)  The  Levitical 
cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law,  reckoned 
with  widled  towns.  (^)  If  a  man  had  sancti- 
fied a  field  of  his  patrimony  unto  the  Lord,  it 
could  be  redeemed  at  any  time  before  the  next 
Year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying  one-fifth  in  ad- 
dition to  the  worth  of  the  crops,  rated  at  a 
stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not  so 
redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for- 
ever, {g)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct 
of  a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till 
the  next  Jubilee,  that  b,  as  long  as  his  claim 
lasted ;  but  it  then,  as  justice  required,  returned 
to  the  original  proprietor  ( ver.  22-24).  — 3.  All 
Israelites  who  nad  become  bondmen,  either  to 
their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  sevenu 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  free  bv 
the  operation  of  another  law  j[Ex.  xxi.  2|. 
Such  was  the  law  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Pentateuch. 

m.  Josephus  {Am.  iii.  12,  §  3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee, 
while  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of 
debts  only  in  connection  with  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2).  He  also  describes  the 
terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor. Philo  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  noth- 
ing of  the  remission  of  debts.— IV.  There 
are  several  very  difilcult  questions  connected 
with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  view : — 1 .  Oritfin  of  the  word  Jubilm. 
—  The  doubt  on  this  point  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  one.  Uncertainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancieat 
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▼ert»ionB  of  the  O.  T.  were  made.  Nearly  all 
of  the  man/  conjectores  which  have  been  haz- 
arded on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain  the 
word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  Year  of 
Jubilee.  Now  m  all  Buch  attempts  at  explana- 
tion there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
jfdbel  is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution 
of  the  Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances. 
The  question  really  is,  can  ydbel  here  mean  the 
peculuir  sound,  or  the  instrument  for  producing 
the  sound  ?  The  meaning  of  «/u6i/ee  would  seem 
to  be  a  rushing f  penetrating  sound.  But  in  the 
uncertainty,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists, 
our  translators  have  taken  a  safer  course,  by  re- 
taining the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and 
xxvii.,  than  that  which  was  taken  by  Luther, 
who  has  rendered  it  by  IlaUjcJvr.  —  2.  Was 
the  Jubilee  every  49th  or  50th  year? — If  the  plain 
words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed,  this 

Sucstion  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
lat  Uie  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the 
seventh  Sabbatical  Year,  is  as  evident  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  The  simplest  view,  and  the 
only  one  which  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is, 
that  the  year  which  followed  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical Year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  inter- 
calated between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  Year^) 
so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of  a  new 
half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that 
was  the  first  Sabbatical  Year  of  the  other  series. 
— 3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  ?  —  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  O.  T.,  or  in  Philo. 
The  affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Josephus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that 
the  remission  of  debts  was  a  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Jubi- 
lee.   The  Mishna  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Y.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in 
general,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed 
till  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But 
there  is  no  direct  historical  notice  of  its  observ- 
ance on  any  one  occasion,  either  in  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any  other  records.  The 
only  passages  in  the  prophets  which  can  be  re- 
garded wiUi  much  conhdence,  as  referring  to 
the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 8, 9, 10,  Ixi. 
1,  2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13,  xlvi.  16,  17,  18.  — VI. 
The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer  circle 
of  that  ^reat  Sabbatical  system  which  comprises 
within  It  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  Sabbatical 
Month,  and  the  Sabbath  Day.  But  the  Jubilee 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  body 
politic;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  partici- 
pate in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar 
to  itself,  like  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  of  the  Sabbatical  Month ;  or  even  bv  any 
thing  like  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  Sabba^ 
ical  Year.  But  in  the  Hebrew  state,  polity  and 
religion  were  never  separated,  nor  was  their  es- 
sential connection  ever  dropped  out  of  sight. 
As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  provisions 
tended  to  restore  that  e(^uality  in  outward  cir- 
enmstances  which  was  mstitnted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.  But  if  we 
look  upon  it  in  its  more  speciid  character,  as  a 
part  of  the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen 


people,  its  practical  bearifig  was  to  Tuidkaie 
the  right  ot  each  Israelite  to  his  part  in  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with  his  6- 
tliers  respecting  the  land  of  promise. 

Ju'caL,  son  of  Shelemiah  ( Jer.  xxxviu.  1 ). 

Ju'da.  L  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogr 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30).  — 2.  Son  of  Joanna, 
or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26). 
He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same  person  as 
Abrud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  — 3.  One  of  the  Lord'» 
brethren,  enumerated  in  Mark  vi.  3. — 4e-  The 
patriarch  Judali  (Sus.  56 ;  Luke  iii.  S3 ;  Het. 
vii.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5). 

JudSd^  or  Jude'a*  a  territorial  division 
which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Jndab  in 
their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "Jewry");  and  the 
first  mention  of  the  "  province  of  Judsea  "  is  ia 
the  book  of  Ezra  (v.  8) :  it  is  alluded  to  in  Keb. 
xi.  3  (Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the 


result  of  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  89-97),  under 
Darius  (comp.  Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In 
the  Apociypmil  Books  the  word  "  province  "  is 
dropped ;  and  throughout  the  books  of  Ksdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the  expressions 
are  the  "land  of  Judaea,"  " Judsea **  (A.  V. 
frequently  "  Jewry  "),  and  throughout  tlMs  N.  T. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the 
walls  under  Ndiemiah) — a  name  which  they 
received  forthwitli  on  their  return  from  Babylon, 
from  die  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  being  the  first 
to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the 
inhabitants  and  the  territory  "  {Apt.  xi.  5.  §  7). 
In  a  wide  and  more  improper  sense,  the  term 
Judssa  was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  Canaanites,  its  andent  inliahit- 
ants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  2) ;  and  even  in  the 
Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Jades 
"  beyond  Jordan  "(Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  I). 
With  Ptolemy,  moreover,  and  Dion  Cassias, 
Judaea  is  synon^ous  with  Palestine-STria. 
Judaea  was,  in  strict  language,  the  name  or  the 
third  district,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
Samaria.  Its  northern  boundary,  aooordin^  to 
Josephus,  was  a  village  called  Annath,  its 
soutnem  another  village  named  Jardss.  Its 
general  breadth  was  from  the  Jordan  to  Jo|ips. 
It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  provmcs 
of  Syria  upon  tne  deposition  of  Arehelans,  the 
ethnarch  of  Judasa  in  a.d.  6,  and  was  govemed 
by  a  procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria. 

Ju'dahy  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temponsij 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His 
whole-brothers  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  X*- 
vi,  older  than  himself —  Issachar  and  ZebnliiB 
younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23).  Of  Jndah's  per- 
sonal character  more  traits  are  preserved  thiui 
of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs,  with  the  exoq>ooa 
of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  Jos^h, 
he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favorable  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  When  a  aeoond 
visit  to  Egypt  for  com  had  become  inevitable, 
it  was  Judui  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
rest,  headed  the  remonstrance  against  the  de- 
tention of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally  un- 
dertook to  be  responsible  for  the  waSBtj  of  the 
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lad  (xliiL  9-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
Mtinoe,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
paJaoe,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman 
of  the  band.  So  too  it  is  Jadah  who  is  sent 
before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way  for  him  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  This  ascendency 
over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last  wonu 
addreaised  to  him  by  his  father.  His  sons  were 
fire.  Of  these,  three  were  bv  his  Canaanite 
wife  Bath-shna.    Thej  are  ail  insignificant: 


two  died  early ;  and  Uie  third,  Shelah,  docs 
not  come  eminently  forward,  either  in  his 
perM>n  or  his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez 
and  Zbkah,  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow 
of  £r,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons 
surpassed  the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the 
elder,  were  descended  the  royal  and  other  illus- 
trious families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were 
bom  to  Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same 
district  of  Palestine  which,  centuries  after, 
was  repossessed  b;^  his  descendants,  amongst 
villages  which  retain  their  names  unaltered  in 
the  tttalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest  The 
three  sons  went  with  their  fiither  into  £gypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xlvi. 
12 ;  Ex.  i.  2).  When  we  again  meet  with  the 
fiunilies  of  Judah  they  occupy  a  position  among 
the  tribes  similar  to  that  which  tneir  progenitor 
had  taken  amongst  the  patriarchs.  The  num- 
bers of  the  tri&  at  the  census  at  Sinui  were 
74,600  (Num.  i  26, 27),  considerably  in  advance 
of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of  which  —  Dan 
—  numbered  62,700.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi.  22), 
Dan  being  still  the  nearest  During  the  march 
through  the  desert,  Judah's  place  was  in  the  van 
of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle, 
with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii.  3-9, 
X.  14).  During  the  conquest  of  the  countiy 
the  onlv  incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe 
of  Judah  are —  (1)  the  misdeed  of  Achan,  who 
was  of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1, 
16-18) ;  ana  ^2)  the  conouest  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
ciQr  Debir,  in  the  same  locality,  b^  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  Othnid  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv. 
13-19).  The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great 
length,  and  with  greater  minuteness  than  the 
otlwrs,  in  Josh.  xv.  20-63.  The  north  bound- 
ary, for  the  most  part  ooncident  with  the  south 
boondaiy  of  Benjamin,  began  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  £n-shemesh,  probably  the  present 
Aim-Hand,  below  Bethany,  thence  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogd,  in  the  valley  be- 
neath Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of'^Hin- 
nom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  water  of  the 
Nephtoah  (probably  LiftdU  and  thence  by  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el-Enab),  Beth- 
fhemesh  (Am-Shema),  Timoath,  and  Ekron,  to 
Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast  On  the  east  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean, 
formed  the  boundaries.  The  southern  line  is 
hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted  b^  places 
many  of  which  have  not  been  identihed.  It 
left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
ioined  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Wady  d-AriA,  \ 


This  territory,  in  average  length  about  45  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  about  50,  was  from  a 
veiT  early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions. 
( 1 .)  The  South — the  undulating  pasture  coun- 
try which  intervened  between  tne  hills,  the 
proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the  deserts 
which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  21). — (2.)  The  Lowland  (xv.  33 ; 
A.  V.  "  valley  "),  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper 
and  constant  appMcllation,  the  Shefelau,  the 
broad  belt  or  strip  lyin^  between  the  central 
highlands,  "  the  mountain,"  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean S^ ;  the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime 
plain,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  the 
sea-board  of  Palestine,  from  Sidon  in  the  north 
to  Rhinooolura  at  the  south.  This  tract  was 
the  garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.  From 
the  ed^  of  the  sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the 
immediate  shore  right  up  to  tlie  very  wall  of 
tlie  hills  of  Judah,  stretcncs  the  immense  plain 
of  corn-fields. —  (3.)  The  third  region  of  the 
tribe — THE  Mountain,  the  *' hili-countiy  of 
Judah  "  —  though  not  the  richest,  was  at  once 
the  lai^t  and  the  most  important  of  the  four. 
Banning  a  few  miles  below  Hebron,  where  it 
attains  its  highest  level,  it  stretches  eastward  to 
the  Dead  S^  and  westward  to  the  Shefelah, 
and  forms  an  elevated  district  or  plateau,  which, 
though  thrown  into  considerable  unduhitions, 
yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both  directions. 
The  surface  of  this  r^ion,  which  is  of  Ume- 
Btone,  is  monotonous  enough. — (4.)  The  fourth 
district  is  THE  WlLDEKNEBS  (Miobat),  which 
hero  and  there  only  appeurs  to  be  svnonvmous 
with  Ardbah,  and  to  signify  the  sunxen  district 
immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.    In  the 

i sortition  or  the  territory  by  Joshua  and  Eleazar 
Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  bad  the«  first  allotment 
XV.  1).  The  most  striking  circumstance  in 
the  early  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  determined 
manner  in  which  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — 
neither  offering  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 
The  same  independent  mode  of  action  marks 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death 
of  Saul.  Their  conduct  later,  when  brought 
into  collision  with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of 
the  restoration  of  David,  shows  that  the  men 
of  Judah  had  preserved  their  original  character. 
The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterize  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence 
as  a  kingdom. — 2.  A  Levite  ancestor  of  Kad- 
miel  (Ezr.  iii.  9|.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  shown 
cause  for  believing  that  the  name"  is  the  same 
as  HoDAViAH  and  Hodevah. — 3.  A  Levito 
who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  Probably  the  same 
person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36. -^4.  A 
Bemamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

JudallL  Kingdom  of.  When  the  dis- 
ruption of^  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force 
of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded 
as  obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its 
warriors  to  make  up  his  army.  Two  Bcnja- 
mite  towns.  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ; 
1  K.  xix.  3 ;  oomp.  Josh.  xix.  1 )  and  of  Dan 
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(2  Chr.  xi.  10;  eomp.  Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Judah ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  the  southern  king- 
dom was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19, 
XV.  S,  XTii.  2).  A  singular  ganj^  of  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied 
by  the  progressiye  augmentation  of  the  army 
under  successive  kings.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  tp  discuss  the  question  which  has 
Doen  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  num- 
bers. So  far  as  they  are  authentic,  it  may  be 
safely  reckoned  that  the  popuUtion  subject  to 
each  kin^  was  about  four  times  the  number  of 
the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.  Unless 
Judah  had  some  other  means  besides  pasture 
and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth,  —  as  by  mari- 
time commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt,  —  it  seems  diflS- 
cult  to  account  for  that  abilitv'  to  accumulate 
wealth  which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury 
with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  frequently  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus,  Sama- 
ria, Nineveh,  and  BabvTon,  had  each  in  succes- 
sion a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was 
emptied  by  Shishak  (IK.  xiv.  26),  again  by 
Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judi3i  (2  K. 
xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hczekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

The  kinffdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages which  secured  for  it  a  long|er  continu- 
ance Uian  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  ex- 
posed to  powerful  enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a 
population  hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed 
ana  venerated  centre  of  administration  and 
religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a  suc- 
cession of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupt- 
ed, —  to  these  and  other  secondary  causes  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  Judah  survived  her 
more  populous  and  more  powerful  sister  king- 
dom by  135  years,  and  lasted  from  b.g.  975  to 
B.C.  536.  (a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them 
and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved 
by  the  daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judidi  a  tem- 
porary accession  of  territory.  Asa  appears  to 
nave  enlarged  it  still  farther.  (6.)  Uanani's 
remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  prepares  us  for 
the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the  policy  which 
Asa  pursued  towards  Imel  and  Damascus.  A 
close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity 
between  Judah  and  Israel.  Jehoshaphat,  active 
and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  aescrt,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 
nearer  neighbors,  and  made  his  inAuence  felt 
even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians. 
Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom, 
provoked  a  war  with  his  more  powerful  con- 
temporary Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syri- 
ans; ana  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  Under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  re- 
ligious prosperity,  till  Ahaz  became  the  tribu- 
tary ana  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  (e. )  Already 
in  the  fittal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet 
spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of   almost 


another  centuzy  and  a  half  afrer  the  fennina^ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  oonson^ 
mation  of  the  ruin  came  upon  than  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  hand  of  Ne- 
buzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of  prophets,  and 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  releaaea  at  length 
from  the  yoke  of  David. 

Ju'daSy  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T. 
[L  1  Esd.  ix.  23.  [Jddah,  8.1  —  2.  The 
third  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace  li.  4).  (Mao 
CABBES.]  — 3.  The  son  of  Calphi,  a  Jewish 
general  under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70).— 
4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Ariste- 
bulus  [Abistobdlus]  and  the  E^gyptian  Jews 
(2  Mace.  i.  10).  — 5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and 
brother  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus  (1  Mace  xvi.  2), 
murdered  by  Ptolemseus  the  usurper,  either  at 
the  same  Ume  (c.  135  b.c.)  with  his  fiither 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15  ir.),or  shortly  afterwards.  Ap.J 
—  6.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Matt  i.  S,  3).— 
7.  A  man  jpesiding  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saol 
of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion (Actsix.  11). 

Ju'daa.  sumamed  Bar^BabSB,  a  leading 
member  or  the  apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  22),  enaued  with  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy (Ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church 
at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concern, 
ing  the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts (ver.  27).  After  employing  their  propheti- 
cal ^ifts  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Syrian 
Chnstians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  \mek  to 
Jerusalem.  Nothing  farther  is  recorded  of 
him. 

Ju'das  of  OalileOy  the  leader  of  a  popu- 
lar revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  (i.€.  the 
censas,  under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Siilp.  Qui 
rinus,  A.D.  6,  A.U.C.  759),  referred  to  by  Gaiiia> 
llcl  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
V.  37).  According  to  Josephus  {Anl,  xviii. 
1,  §  1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  dty  of 
Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of  Gali- 
lean from  nis  insurrection  having  liad  its  rise 
in  Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  chano> 
ter,  the  watchword  of  which  was,  "  We  have 
no  lord  or  master  but  God."  Judas  himself 
perished,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed.  With 
his  fellow-insuigent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas  is 
represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a 
fourth  sect,  in  addiuon  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
dncees,  and  Essence.  The  Gaulonites,  as  his 
followers  were  called,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii 
of  later  days. 

Ju'das  Ifloar'iot.  He  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  son  of  Simon ''  (John  vi.  71,  xiiL  2,  26), 
but  more  commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels give  no  other  name)  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark  iii.  19;  Luke  vi.  16,  Ac.).  In  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer.  The  name 
Iscariot  has  received  many  interpretations  more 
or  less  conjectural.  The  most  probable  are — 
(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  belonged 
to  Gidilee  (Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exc 
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and  this  has  led  to  —  (2)  From  Kartha  in 
Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V.,  Josh.  xxi.  32).  (3) 
From  acortea,  a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being 
applied  to  him  as  the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  == 
Judas  with  the  apron.  Of  the  life  of  Judas, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  lists 
of  the  apostles,  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
What  that  appearance  implies,  however,  is  that 
he  had  previously  declared  himself  a  disciple. 
He  was  drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic 
nopes,  or  the  "  gracious  words  "  of  the  new 
Teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  .  The 
choice  was  not  made,  we  most  remember,  with- 
out a  prevision  of  its  issue  (John  vi.  64).  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the  question  why 
such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an  office.    The 

Srms  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded 
smsel'^es  gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the 
Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt 
X.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation 
that  woidd  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him. 
The  new  form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the 
first  traces  in  Luke  viii.  3,  brought  that  temp- 
tation with  it  As  soon  as  the  Twelve  were 
recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither  and 
thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  ofl^ngs,  and  redistributing  what  they 
received  to  ute  poor,  it  became  necessary  that 
some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  al- 
moner of  the  small  sodetv,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either  as  having 
the  gins  that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we 
maj  ooi\|ectare,  from  his  character,  beciuise  he 
sought  it,  or,  as  some  have  imagined,  in  rota- 
tion from  time  to  time.  The  Gralilean  or 
Judsean  peasant  found  himself  intrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before,  and  with 
this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement  It  was  impossible  after  this 
that  he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted 
so  dearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness, 
duty,  unselfishness.  Tlie  narrative  of  Matt, 
xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  places  this  history  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture.  The 
mere  love  of  money  mav  have  been  strong 
enough  to  make  him  clutch  at  the  bribe  ofiered 
him.  Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  been 
some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a  vague,  con- 
fused desire  to  show  that  he  had  power  to  stop 
the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved  him. 
There  may  havie  been  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  the  betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his 
Master  would  prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some 
supernatural  manifestation  efiect  his  eacipe. 

Another  motive  has  been  suggested  of  an 
entirely  di£forent  kind,  altering  altogether  the 
character  of  the  act  Not  the  love  of  money, 
nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but 
policy  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of 
the  triumph  of  tne  Messianic  kingdom,  the  be- 
lief that  for  this  service  he  would  receive  as  high 
a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John ;  this  it  was 
that  made  him  the  traitor.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fiuls  for  that  very  reason.^ 

1  The  hypothesis,  to  Ihrhtly  dismissed,  has  a 
merit  higher  than  that  oflBgennity.—the  merit 
•f  aeeoanttagforJadM^ii  oonoiiet  throoji^oiit,  la  a 
•Inpte,  natorat,  coasUtent  manner. «  JCo. 


Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been 
we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  an^  one  as  that.which 
singly  led  him  on.  Durmg  the  days  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  Bethany 
and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Pasenal  gathering,  he 
appeared  to  have  concealed  his  treachenr.  At 
the  last  Supper  he  is  present,  looking  forward 
to  th^  consummation  of  his  guilt  as  drawing 
nearer  everv  hour.  Then  come  the  sorrowfu 
words  whicn  showed  him  that  his  design  was 
known.  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.  Af- 
ter this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and 
insanity  of  guUt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul 
was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  ^>  *'  Satan 
entered  into  hhn  "  (John  xiii.  27).  He  knows 
that  garden  in  whicn  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary 
work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3), 
with  the  kiss  which  was  probably  the  usual 
salutation  of  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed 
that  this  was  what  imbittered  the  tr»ichery, 
and  made  the  sufiering  it  inflicted  more  acute 
(Luke  xxii.  48).  What  followed  in  the  con- 
fusion of  that  night  the  Grospels  do  not  re- 
cord. The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of 
the  sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had 
wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and 
his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted  aim  to  it  be- 
came hateful.  He  hurls  the  money,  which 
the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctnanr 
where  they  were  assembled.  For  him  there  is 
no  longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  He  is  **  the 
son  of  perdition  "  (John*  xvii.  12).  "  He  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself"  (Matt 
xxvii.  5).  He  went  "unto  his  own  place" 
(Acts  i.  25).  We  have  in  Acts,  i.  another  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  with  that  given  by 
St  Matthew.  There  it  is  stated  — (1)  That, 
instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the  temple, 
he  bought  a  field  with  it  (2)  That,  instead  of 
hanging  himself,  "  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out"  (3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  be- 
cause the  priests  had  bought  it  widi  the  price  of 
blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.  Receiv- 
ing both  as  authentic,  we  are^  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
some  unknown  series  of  facts,  of  which  we 
have  but  two  fraffmentary  narratives. 

Jude,  or    Ju'dasy   Lebbe^uB    and 

Thadde'UB  (A.  Y.  "Judas  the  bntker  of 
James"),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles;  a  mem- 
ber, together  with  his  nam^ake  **  Iscariot," 
James  the  son  of  AlphsBus,  and  Simon  Ze- 
lotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas  onlv, 
without  anv  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the 
lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  and 
in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  *' Judas,  not 
Iscariot  **  among  the  apostles) ;  but  the  apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "Leobeus 
whose  surname  was  Thaddens "  (Matt  x.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18).  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  as  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  IMac 
'Iaici^/3ov.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  A.  v.  ji  right  in  translating  "  Jn- 
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ita  Che  brother  of  James."  But  we  prefer 
to  follow  nearlj  all  the  most  eminent  critical 
authorities,  and  render  the  words  "Judas  the 
mm  of  James."  The  name  of  Jude  only  oc- 
curs once  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (John  xir. 
as).  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later 
history  of  the  apostle.  Tradition  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  church    at 


Ju'dasy  the  Lord's  brother.   Among 

the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nasareth  ( ACatt.  xiii.  55 ;  BCark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  **  Judas/'  who  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  been  considered  with  more  probability  that 
be  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Jude  the  brother  of  James." 
Ensebioa  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  (H. 
E.  iii.  80,  3S)  of  two  grandsons  of  Jude. 

Jade,  Epistle  of.  L  Its  avthorthip.-^ 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver. 
1,  "Jude  the  brother  of  James/'  and  has  been 
uaually  identified  with  the  apostle  Judas  Leb- 
bsBusor  Thaddsus  (Luke  yi.  16).  But  there 
are  stionff  reasons  for  rendering  the  words 
"Judas  m  Jon  of  James:"  and  inasmuch  as 
the  author  appears,  ver.  17,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  apostles,  we  may  a^^ree  with  em- 
ment  critics  in  attributing  the  Epistle  to  anoth- 
er author.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is 
that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  apos- 
tle tlie  son  of  Alph»us,  but  the  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem. —  n.  Genuineness  cmdoanonicUiu.  —  Al- 
though the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  AntilegomenOf  and  its  canoniclty  was 
auestioned  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 
iiere  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  The 
question  was  never  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon.  This  (question  was  gradually  decided 
in  its  favor.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  nor 
is  there  any  trace  of  its  use  by  the  Asiatic 
churches  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
centuiy ;  but  it  is  quoted  as  apostolic  by  Eph- 
rem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  flpistle 
is  in  the  &mous  Muratorian  Fragment  ^irca 
A.D.  170).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
father  of  the  Church  by  whom  it  is  recognized. 
Eusebius  also  informs  us  {H.  E,  vi.  14)  that  it 
was  among  the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture, 
of  which  explanations  were  given  in  the  Hy- 
petyposes  or  Clement  Origen  refers  to  it  ex- 
pressly as  the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother.  Of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  TertuUian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistie  as  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
as  does  Jerome.  The  Epistie  is  also  quoted  bv 
Malchian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  by  Pal- 
ladiuB,  and  is  contained  in  the  Laodicene  (a.d. 
363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apostolic 
Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those  emanating  from 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  and 
those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesn. 

III.  Time  and  place  of  tonting.  —  Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely 
certain,  there  are  no  external  grounds  for  de- 
ciding the  point ;  and  tiie  internal  evidence  is 
but  smaU.    Lardner  places  it  between  a.d.  64 


and  66,  Davidson  before  a.d.  70,  Credner  aj>. 
80,  Caimet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and  Neander,  a& 
ter  the  death  of  all  the  apostles  but  John,  and 
perhaps  after  the  fitil  of  Jerusalem.  There  are 
no  data  from  which  to  determine  the  place  of 
writing.  —  IV.  For  what  readers  designed.-- 
The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  defined. 
The  address  f  ver.  I )  is  applicaue  to  Christians 
generally,  ana  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistie  to  limit  its  reference.  — Y.  Its  Ajed 
and  contents.  —  The  object  of  the  Epistie  is 
plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 :  tiie  reason 
for  this  exhortation  is  ^ven  ver.  4.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Epistie  u  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adverMries 
of  the  faith.  The  Efpistie  closes  by  briefly  re- 
minding the  readers  of  the  oft-repeated  predic- 
tion of  the  aposties — among  wnom  the  writer 
seems  not  to  rank  himself — that  the  faith 
would  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  de- 
picted (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain 
their  own  steadfastness  in  the  fiuth  (ver.  20, 21 ), 
while  they  earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others 
fVom  the  corrupt  example  of  those  licentious 
livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending  ti»em  to 
the  power  of  (jod  in  lang^nage  which  forciblj 
recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistie  Co 
the  Romans  (ver.  24, 25  ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 
This  Epistie  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority 
to  be  impugned  in  very  early  times  —  the  sup- 
posed citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9, 14, 
15).  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing 
the  reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel 
Michael  and  the  Devil  "about  the  body  of  Mo- 
ses," was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  heea 
founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  tiie  "As- 
sumption of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed 
(]^uotation  finom  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  aues- 
tion  is  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  makinff 
a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  tiie  hands  of 
his  readers,  or  is  employing  a  traditionaiy 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  wri^ 
mg.  —  Vl.  Relation  between  the  Emstles  of  Jnde 
and  2  Peter.  —  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  Ur- 
ger  portion  of  this  Epistie  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost 
identical  in  lang^uage  and  subject  with  a  pari 
of  the  Second  Epistie  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19). 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  article  Fx- 
TER,  Second  Epistle  of. 

Judges.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
all  early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patri- 
archal seniors ;  the  judges  being  the  heads  of 
tribes,  or  of  chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Thus  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patriarchal 
magnate  is  represented  as  going  fonh  "  to  the 
gate  "  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  Dnrinp 
the  oppression  of  Egypt,  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead.  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppm- 
sion  into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  ma- 
chinery of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  pa- 
triarchal seniors  did  not  instantiy  assume  the 
function,  having  probably  been  depressed  by 
bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it.  Perhaps  for 
these  reasons,  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole 
burden  of  judicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  insti- 
tute judges  over  numerically  graduated  see* 
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tioas  of  the  people.  Theee  were  chosen  for 
their  moml  ntneu;  bnt  ftx>m  Deut.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  finom  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  as- 
signed it  The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred 
person,  and  secured  even  from  verbal  ii\|urie8. 
Seeking  a  decision  at  law  is  called  "  inquiring 
of  God''  (Bx.  xviU.  15).  The  term  '*  gods  "  is 
actually  applied  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  com{>. 
F^.  Ixxxii.  1,6).  But  besiaes  the  sacred  dimi- 
ty thus  given  to  the  onlr  ro^al  function,  which, 
ttiider  the  Theocracy,  fay  m  human  hands,  it 


made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those  who 
led  pobtic  feeling.  The  judges  were  disciplined 
in  smaller  matters,  and,  under  Moses'  own  eye, 
ibr  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
naake  thee  in  aU  th^  gates"  (Dent.  xri.  18), 
came  to  be  inlfilled  m  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  ftom  which  those  officials 
might  be  supplied :  —  Ist,  the  ex  officio  judges, 
or  their  snmessors,  as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2dly, 
any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal  seniors,  when 
they  were  taken  out  (as  has  been  shown  from 
Dent.  i.  15,  16)  from  that  class;  and  3dly,  the 
Levites.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  re- 
l^anls  the  administration  of  justice.  The  fact 
that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of  ad- 
ministration largely  contributed  to  keep  up  that 
spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  ultimate 
cneck  on  all  perversions  of  the  tribunal.  The 
popular  aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections 
of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two 
main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature.  The 
more  common  name  for  the  higher  order  is 
**  |»rinoes,"  and  for  the  lower  "  elders  "  (Judg. 
Tiii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9;  Ezr.  x. 
9).  These  orders  were  the  popidar  element  of 
judicature.  On  the  other  nand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  alle- 
jriance  to  God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to 
the  Covenant  as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and 
soon  ^ned  whatever  forensic  experience  and 
emdition  those  simple  times  could  yield ;  hence 
they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  t^c  le^  acu- 
men and  sense  of  general  principles  which  com- 
plemented the  ruder  lay  element  To  return 
to  the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to 
thinks  from  the  general  concurrence  of  phrase- 
ok^y  amidst  much  diversity,  that  in  every  city 
these  two  ranks  of  "princes"  and  "elders" 
Iiad  their  analogies.  The  Levites  also  were 
apportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally  among  the 
trices ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
fur's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city.  One  great 
hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  juris- 
diction, upon  men's  ordinary  life,  was  the  cus- 
tody in  the  sanctuary  of  the  standiud  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute, 
reference  was  doubtless  made.  Above  all  tnesc, 
the  high-priest  in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the 
resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the 
chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  of 
need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed;  yet  we 
hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli.  It  is 
also  a  fact  of  some  weight,  negatively,  that 
none  of  the  special  deliverers  oUled  Judges 
was  of  priestly  uneage,  or  even  became  as  much 
noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
•bow  that  any  central  action  of  the  hi^h-priest 
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on  national  unity  was  null ;  and  of  this  supi 
acy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  pre- 
rogative was  the  main  element.  This  function 
of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be  presumed, 
in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy.  The 
kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from  ex- 
termil  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. In  David's  reign,  it  was  evidently  the 
rule  for  the  king  to  hear  causes  in  person. 
The  same  class  of  cases  which  were  reserved 
for  Moses  would  probably  fall  to  his  lot;  and 
the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  to  assist  the 
monarch.  This  is  further  presumable  from  the 
fact  that  no  officer  analo^ns  to  a  chief  justice 
ever  appears  under  the  kings.  Perhaps  the  ar- 
rangements, mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
suitors.  In  Solomon's  character,  whose  reign 
of  peace  would  surely  be  fertile  in  civil  qnes* 
tions,  the  "  wisdom  to  judge "  was  the  fitting 
first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4). 
As  a  judge,  Solomon  shines  "in  all  his  glory" 

il  K.  iii.  16,  Ac.).  It  is  likely  that  royalty  in 
srael  was  ultimately  unfavorable  ti  the  local 
independence  connected  with  the  jua'cature  of 
the  *^  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  in  the  territory  and 
cities  of  each  tribe,  and  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  subsec^uently,  when  ^e 
Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the 
0ip.  One  more  chansK)  is  noticeable  in  the  pre- 
Babylonian  period.  The  "  princes  "  constantly 
appear  as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing 
in  influence  and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed 
centre  of  action  at  Jerusalem ;  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exercise  some  of  we 
duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  especially  a  col- 
lective jurisaiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
10,  16).  Still,  although  far  changed  from  iu 
broad  and  simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  little  resembling 
the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
later  times.  This  last  chan^  arose  finm  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate 
and  corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  Captivity, 
was  b^  that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis 
of  judicature  had  to  be  sought  for.  With  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  procedure,  little  more  is 
known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  ex- 
amples, Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may 
be  added  the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solo- 
mon. There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive 
dress  or  badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  offi- 
cer. The  use  of  the  *'  white  asses  "  (Judg.  v. 
10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judgment,"  was  per- 
haps a  convenient  distinctive  mark  for  tnem 
when  journeying  where  they  would  not  usually 
be  personally  known. 

J  Udges,  Book  of.  L  TitU.  —  As  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judges  occupies  by  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time 

I  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the  whole 
book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  —  IL  Ar* 
rangement, — The  book  at  nrst  sijurht  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 
A.  i.-xvi.  —  The  subdivisions  are  —  (a)  i.-ii. 

'  5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  intro' 
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dacdon,  piying;  a  snmmaiy  of  the  lesolts  of  the 
war  earned  on  aeainst  the  Canaanites  by  the 
sereral  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  after  Josh- 
ua's death,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  Josh, 
xii.  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  —  This  is  a  second  intro- 
duction, standing  in  nearer  reUition  to  the  fol- 
lowing history,  (c)  iii.  7-xvi.  —  The  words, 
"  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been  already  used  in 
ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce  the  history  of 
the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this  book.  An  ac- 
count of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  account  of  3ie  remaining  seven  is 
very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the  loneer 
narratives.  We  may  observe  in  general  on  this 
portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance. 

B.  xvii.-xxi.  —  This  part  has  no  formal 
connection  with  the  preceding,  and  is  often 
called  an  appendix.  No  mention  of  the  Judges 
occurs  in  it  It  contains  allusions  to  "  the  house 
of  (jod,"  the  ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The  pe- 
riod to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
marked  by  the  expression, "  when  there  was  no 
kine  in  Israel"  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1).  It  re- 
cords (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  hj  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already 
instituted  by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (6) 
The  almost  total  extincdon  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  date  is  marked  by  the  mendon  of 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  28). — 
III.  Design,  —  There  is  a  unity  of  plan  in  i.- 
xvi.,  the  clew  to  which  is  stated  in  ii.  16-19. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  desi^  to  en- 
force the  view  Uicre  expressed.  But  uie  words 
of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely. 
It  is  a  generu  review  of  the  collective  history  of 
Israel  during  the  dme  of  the  Judges,  the  details 
of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects,  are  given 
faithfully  as  the  narradve  proceeds.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
we  have  not  a  coniplete  history  of  die  times,  a 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself  We 
have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any 
one  dme.  —  IV.  Materials. — The  author  m ust 
have  found  certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  defi- 
nite shape:  e.g.  the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii. 
1-5),  the  song  of  Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  par- 
able (ix.  7-20:  see  also  xiv.  14,  18,  xv.  7,  16). 
How  far  diese  and  the  rest  of  his  materials  came 
to  him  already  written  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Hiivemick  only  recognizes  the  use  of  documents 
in  the  appendix.  Other  critics,  however,  trace 
them  throughout.  Bertheau  says  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  dicdon  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  wi^  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one 
plan,  points  to  die  incorporation  of  parts  of 
previous  histories. 

V.  Rdatim  to  other  Books.  —  (A)  to  Joshua. 
—  Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg. 
i.  in  order  to  understand  fully  how  for  the 
several  tribes  failed  in  expelling  the  people 
of  Canaan.  The  book  begins  with  a  reference 
to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes  the  nar- 
radve, suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the 
two  books:  —  compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21, 
27,  29,  with  Josh.  xv.  13,  14-19,  63,  xvii.  12, 


xvi.  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laisk 
(Judg.  xviii.)  occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47.  (B|  to 
the  TOoks  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find  in 
i.  28, 30, 33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon  which, 
"  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenitci 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
29),  is  explained  by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  rhilistine  wars  is  implied  in 
xiii.  5.  The  allusion  to  Abimdech  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21 )  is  explained  by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.- 
xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are  more  inde- 
pendent ;  but  they  have  a  ffenoral  reference  to 
the  subsequent  history.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  this  book  forms  one  link  in  an 
historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer  con- 
nection either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow 
it.  Its  form  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  book  originally. 
The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding  Eh 
and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book 
of  Ruth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of 
this  book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xyi.  is  the 
expression  "  unto  this  day, '  the  last  occurrence 
of  which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from 
the  time  of  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to 
the  most  natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a 
date,  for  this  chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Jebus  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 
Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  suppose  i.  28, 
30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of  toe  Judges; 
but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most  modem 
critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (cf 
1  K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
originally,  as  Ewald  thinks,  the  commencement 
of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to  above  a  cen- 
tury after  Solomon.  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  long^  a 
reugious  centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  UDquainted 
witn  the  regal  form  of  government  (^xvii.  6,  xviii. 
1 ).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  ii 
thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  op- 
pression. But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  captivity  is  intended,  m  which  case  the 
writer  must  have  lived  after  721  b.c.  The 
whole  book  therefore  must  have  taken  its  pres- 
ent shape  after  that  date.  And  if  we  adopt 
Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings  form  one 
book,  the  final  arran^ment  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivitv,  or  b.c.  562  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
—  VII.  ChronJogg.  —  The  time  commonly  as> 
signed  to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is 
299  years.  Tne  dates  which  are  given  amonnt 
to  410  years  when  reckoned  consecutively ;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  com- 
putation commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years 
seem  to  result  from  adding  40  years  fbr  Eli 
to  the  410  of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty  is 
created  by  xi.  26,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  buildingof  the  temple  is  stated 
as  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  On  the  whde,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  asoertain 
the  chronology  exacdy.  The  successive  nar- 
ratives give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  tome  of  the  occunrenoes  may  have 
been  contemporary  (x.  7). 

Jadgment-HaU.  The  word  pneUfrium 
18  so  transhited  five  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes  two 
different  places.  1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33, 
xjux.  9,  it  is  the  residence  which  Pilate  occu- 
pied when  he  visited  Jerusalem.  The  site  of 
Pilate's  pnetorinm  in  Jerusalem  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  King  Herod,  others  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia;  but  it  nas  been  shown  elsewhere  that 
the  latter  was  probably  the  pnetorium,  which 
was  then  and  long  anerwaras  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35,  Herod's  judg- 
ment-hall or  prstorium  in  Casarea  was  doubt- 
less a  part  of  tnat  magnificent  range  of  buildings, 
the  erection  of  which  by  King  Herod  is  descried 
in  Josephns.  —  The  word  "  pJace,"  or  "  Csesar's 
court,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  1^  same  word  pnetorium.  It  may  here 
have  denoted  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of 
the  Pnetorian  Guards  which  was  in  immediate 
attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks 
in  Mount  Palatine. 

Ju^dith.  L  The  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  —  2. 
The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears 
her  name,  who  i^pears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety 
(Jiid.  viii.  6),  beAuty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  ffl).  Her  supposed  descent 
irom  Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ff.), 
mark  the  conception  of  the  character,  which 
evidently  belones  to  a  period  of  stem  and  peril- 
ous conflict.    Ap. 

Ju'dith,  the  Book  of,  like  that  of  Tobit, 
belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar kin^  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1 ),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holovemes,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Beuiulia,  tluough  the  stratagem  and  courage 
of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  many  and 
too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical  and  geo- 
graphical, to  sJlow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is 
either  litmlly  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded 
on  truth.  2.  The  valje  of  the  book  is  not, 
however,  lessened  by  its  fictitious  character. 
On  the  contrary  it  becomes  even  more  valuable 
as  exhibiting  an  ideal  tvpNe  of  heroism,  which 
was  outwardly  embodied  in  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence. It  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  ori- 
gin to  the  MaocabsBan  period,  which  it  refiects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit,  but  even  in  smaller 
traita.  Bat  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  lo  be  referred  to  the  second  century  b.g. 
(175>100  B.c.^,  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  ^x  its  date  witnin  narrower  limits, 
either  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  Alexander 
Jannssns  (105-4  B.C.,  Movers)  or  of  Demetrius 
IL  (129  B.C.,  Ewald),  rest  on  very  inaccurate 
data  It  might  seem  more  naturid  (as  a  mere 
oonjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time,  c.  170 
B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  his  first 
assault  upon  the  Temple.  3.  In  accordance 
with  the  view  which  has  been  g^iven  of  the  char- 
acter and  date  of  the  book,  it  is  probable  that 
the  several  parts  may  have  a  disanct  symbolic 
meaning.  4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have 
been  preaerved  as  to  the  original  language  of 
tho  book.     Origen  speaks  of  it,  together  with 


Tobit,  as  "  not  existing  in  Hebrew  even  among 
the  Apocrypha"  in  the  Hebrew  collection. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  *'  among 
the  Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  .  .  .  beiuK 
written  in  the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned 
amonfi"  the  histories."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  me  book  was  written  in  Palestine  in  the 
national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic).  5.  The  text 
exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  recensions,  the 
Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and  the  Latin. 
The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  representative 
of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  Greek 
by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  The  Latin 
text  contains  many  curious  errors.  At  present 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  authentic  text. 
6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide 
circulation ;  but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use 
is  very  scanty.  The  first  reference  to  its  con- 
tents occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.,  and  it  is  quoted 
with  marked  respect  by  Ori^n,  Hilary,  and 
Lucifer.  Jejome  speales  of  it  as  "reckoned 
amon^  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod 
of  Nice."  It  has  been  wronjp^ly  inserted  in 
the  catalogue  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons.    Ap. 

Ju'el.  L  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Ubl.]  ~  2. 1  Esd. 
ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.]    Ap. 

Juliay  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome,  proba- 
bly the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philologus, 
in  connection  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by  St 
Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15). 

Ju'Iius.  the  centurion  of"  Augustus'  band," 
to  whose  cnarge  St.  Paul  was  delivered  when 
he  was  sent  prisoner  firom  Csesarea  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

Ju'niaSy  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  tellow- 
prisoners,  of  note  among  the  aposUes,  and  in 
Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Origen 
conjectures  that  he  was  possibly  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples. 

Juniper  (l  K.  xlx.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxx.  4;  Job 
XXX.  4).  The  word  which  is  rendered  in  A.V. 
juniper  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort  of  broom.  Ge- 
nista monosperma,  G.  riet&m  of  Forskal,  an- 
swering to  the  Arabic  Rethem,  which  is  idso 
found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tnie  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124).  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  afibrds 
shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm, 
to  travellers.  The  Rethem  is  a  leguminous 
plant,  and  bears  a  white  fiower.  It  is  found 
also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestine. 

Ju'piter.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicated 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zevm 
Olympius  (2  Mace  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nval  temple  on  Gerizim  was  devoted  to 
Zeus  Xenius  [Jupiter  hospiialis,  Vulg.).  The 
Olympian  Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  rormed  tlie  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "the  God  or  hospitality,"  is 
more  obscure.  Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  is  mentioned 
in  one  passaee  of  toe  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul's  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12, 13), 
where  the  expression  "  Jupiter,  which  was  be- 
fore their  city,"  means  tnat  his  temple  was 
outside  the  city. 
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Ju'shab-He'^Sed,  son  of  Zerabbabd  (1 
Chr.  Hi.  20). 

Justification.  A  forensic  term,  implying, 
1 .  Acquittal  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  A 
chaiige  or  accusation  has  been  made,  either 
in  litigation,  or  controyersy;  that  charge  has 
been  finally  disproved,  and  the  righteousness 
of  the  accused  demonstrated  (Ps.  11.  4),  *'  That 
thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speak- 
est,  and  be  clear  when  thou  jud£est'^^2. 
Acquittal  in  the  sense  of  pardon.  Under  the 
divme  law,  Christ  has  done  that  which  ren- 
dered it  consistent  to  treat  penitent  sinners 
as  if  they  had  not  sinned.  Those  who  believe 
in  Christ  are  deemed  and  treated  as  joint  hein 
with  Christ  to  the  Headship  of  the  universe. 
Hence  they  are  said  to  be  "justified  freely  by 
His  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus ; "  and,  "  being  justified  by  faith," 
they  "have  peace  with  God."  This  forensic 
justification  is  the  antecedent  and  cause  of  sane- 
tification^  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
with  it  as  is  frequently  done. — £o. 

Jufl'tlU.  L  A  surname  of  Joseph  called 
Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23).  — 2.  A  Christian  at 
Corinth,  with  whom  St  Paul  lodged  (Acts 
xviii.  7). — 3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of 
St  Paul  (Col.  iy.  11). 

JuftaiL.  a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Car- 
mel  (Josh.  xv.  55).  A  village  called  Yutta 
was  visited  bv  Robinson,  close  to  Main  and 
Kwrmul,  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 


K. 

Kal/balah.  A  term  used  by  the  rabbins 
to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines,  e.^.  the 
creed  of  the  patriarchal  Church  before  the  Law. 
It  also  denotes  a  mystical  mode  of  interpreting 
the  O.  T. ;  and  is  twofold,  practical  and  specula- 
tive. The  latter  only  is  considered  in  this  arti- 
cle, being  subdivided  into  the  artificial  and  in- 
artificial.—  1.  The  artificial  (a),  Gematria,  is 
the  arithmetical  mode  of  interpretation  in  which 
a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum,  €,g.  ShUoh  = 
Messiah,  because  the  letters  in  both  =  358.  — 
(6)  Temurah  is  the  transformation  of  one  word 
into  another  by  the  permutation  of  letters.  — 
(c)  Notarikon  is  that  in  which  some  or  all  the 
letters  of  a  word  are  considered  as  signs  of  other 
words  of  which  they  are  initials.  —  2.  Inarti- 
ficial. The  dogmatical  Kabbalah  consists  of 
a  traditional  doctrine  on  things  divine  and 
metaphysical,  expressed  in  symlwlical  form.  It 
treats  of  the  mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation, of  angels  and  spirits,  of  the  foui*  Kabba- 
listical  worlds,  and  of  the  ten  Sephiroth.  It  is 
a  system  made  up  of  elements  found  in  the  Ma- 
gian  doctrine  of  emanation,  in  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. —  H.  More's  Op,  Phil.,  i.  423 ;  Book  Softar, 
edited  by  Baron  C.  von  Rosenroih ;  Sulzbach, 
1684,  foK;  and  Cabbah  Denudata,  1677-1684, 
ito.  —  Ed. 

Kab'zeely  one  of  the  "  cities  *'  of  the  tribe 


of  Judah,  and  apparently  the  farthest  aoath 
(Josh.  xv.  21).  u  was  the  native  place  of  tba 
great  hero  BBNAiAH-ben-Jehoiaoa  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the  (^tivity 
it  was  re-inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  appean  as 
Jbkabzeel.  No  trace  of  it  appears  lo  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times. 

Ka'desh,    Ka'desh  -  Bame'a.     ThU 

place,  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the 
nirthest  point  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 
their  direct  road  to  Canaan;  it  was  also  thai 
whence  the  spies  were  sent,  and  wher^  on  their 
return,  the  people  broke  out  into  murmuring 
upon  which  theur  strictly  penal  term  of  wander- 
ing began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xiv.  29-^,  xx.  I ; 
Deut  ii.  14).  It  is  probable  that  the  term 
"  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify  a  "  city/' 
yet  had  also  a  wider  i4>plication  to  a  nsioii,  in 
which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and  Sadeah- 
Barnea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  apoL 
Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastwara  of 
the  same  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by 
Shur  (Gen.  xx.  1 ).  Shur  ispoesiblv  the  aame 
as  Sihor,  ''which  is  before  Egypt '^(xxt.  18; 
Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18),  and  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  on  which  the  people 
emerged  fit>m  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[Shur.]  "Between  Kadesh  and  Bered  "  is 
another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  as  an 
eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  ao 
fixed  is  "  the  fountain  on  tiie  way  to  Shur " 
(ver.  7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by 
selectinc  the  western  one  not  so  far  to  the  west, 
while  the  eastern  one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged. 
Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as  the  point  to  wEich 
the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer  "returned.'*  In 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-llish> 
pat,  the  "  fountain  of  judgment,"  and  is  ooo- 
nected  with  Tamar  or  Hazaason  Tamar.  >F^is 
cisely  thus  stands  Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  books 
of  Numbers  and  Joshua  (comp.  Essek.  xlrii,  19, 
xlviii.  28 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3).  For 
there  is  an  identity  about  all  the  connectiona  of 
the  two,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  will  compel 
us  to  abandon  all  possible  inquiries.  Tnis 
holds  especially  as  regards  Paran  and  Tamar, 
and  in  respect  of  its  being  the  eastern  limit  of 
a  region,  and  also  of  beine  the  first  point  of  im- 
portance found  by  Chedorlaomer  on  paasing 
round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  a  strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the  lim- 
its of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicaled  by  three  points,  Horeb, 
Mount  Seir,  Kadesh-Bamea,  in  Dent.  i.  S,  the 
distance  between  the  extremes  bein^  fixed  at 
"11  days' journey,"  or  about  165  mues,  allow- 
ing  1 5  miles  to  an  average  day's  journey.  This 
is  one  element  for  determining  the  site  of  Ka> 
desh,  assuming  of  course  the  position  of  Horeb 
to  be  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  spies  returned  is  **  Kadesh  "  simply, 
in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected 
with  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran ; "  yet  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Zin  "  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
as  the  point  whence  the  " search"  of  the  ^ies 
commenced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.zzxii. 
8,  we  find  that  it  was  firom  Kadesh-Bnr- 
nea  that  the  mission  of  the  spies  commenced, 
and,  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the  sanw 
event  in  Deut.  i.  19  and  ix.  23,  the  name 
"Barnea "is  also    added.      Thus    far    then 
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no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
thifl  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  A^ain,  in 
Num.  XX.,  we  find  the  people  encamped  in  Ka- 
desh after  reaching  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Je- 
rome clearly  knows  of  but  one  and  the  same 
Kadesh —  "  where  Moses  smote  the  rock," 
where  "  Miriam's  monument/'  he  says  *'was 
•till  shown,  and  where  Chedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amalek."  The  apparent  ambiguity 
of  the  position,  first  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
or  in  Faran,  and  secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no 
real  increase  to  the  difficulty.  For  whether 
these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and  Kadesh  on 
their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each  other, 
and  embraced  a  common  territory,  to  which  the 
name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended  sense,  might 
be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  One 
site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  Ain  et-Sheydbek 
on  the  south  side  of  the  **  mountain  of  the  Am- 
orited,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands 
and  Williams  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  a  site 
for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this  whole  moun- 
tain region,  towards  Jthd  Hdcd.  In  the  map 
to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  Jdtd  d-Kudeis  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken.  But  this 
spot  would  be  too  far  to  the  west  for  the  fixed 
point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh-Bamea. 
The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a 
site  near  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites 
descends  to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and 
Dead  Sea.  The  nearest  approximation  which 
can  be  given  to  a  site  for  the  cit^  of  Kadesh 
may  be  probably  attained  by  drawmg  a  circle, 
finom  the  pass  A-SUfa,  at  the  radius  of  about  a 
day's  journey;  its  south-western  quadrant  will 
intersect  the  "wilderness  of  Paran,"  or  Et-Tih, 
which  is  there  overhung  by  the  superimposed 
plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites; 
while  its  sonth-eastem  one  will  cross  what  has 
been  designated  as  the  "wilderness  of  Zin." 
This  aeems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
passages  of  Genesis,  Numben,  and  Deuteron- 
omy, which  refer  to  it  The  nearest  site  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested (Robinson,  ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the 
Ain  d-WeSieh,  To  this,  however,  is  opposed 
the  remark  of  a  traveller  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
95)  who  went  probably  with  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  testing  the  local  features  in  reference  to 
this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not  afford  among 
its  "  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high  " 
any  proper  "  cliff,"  such  as  is  the  word  specially 
deacribine that  "rock  "  (A.  V.)  from  which  the 
wmtergnuied.  Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
disooTer  Kadesh  in  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Nabath«ans  (Stanley,  5.  and  P.  94),  embedded 
in  the  mountains  to  which  the  name  of  Mount 
Seir  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  apply,  and 
almost  overhung  by  Mount  Hor.  A  paper  in 
the  Jimrmcd  of  Sacred  IMertifure,  April,  1860,  en- 
titled A  Cntkal  Enquiry  into  the  Route  cf  the 
Exodus,  discards  all  the  reoeiyed  sites  for  Sinai, 
even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on  Elusa 
(El-KaUeah)  as  that  of  Kadesh. 

Kad'miel,  one  of  the  Levites,  who,  with 
his  fiunily,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zemb- 
habel,  and  apparently  a  representative  of  Uie 
descendants  or  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere 
edled,  Hodaveh  or  Judah  (Ear.  ii.  40 ;  Neh. 
vit  43).    He  and  his  house  are  prominent  in 


history  on  three  occasions  (Ezr.  ill.  9;  Neh 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9). 

Kad'monlteB,  the,  a  people  named  in 
Gen.  XV.  19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Abram.  Bocnart  derives  the 
Kadmonites  from<Cadmus,  and  further  identi- 
fies them  with  the  Hivites.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  name  Kadmonite  in  its  one  occur- 
rence is  a  synonyme  for  the  Bens-Keoem,  — 
the  "children  of  the  East" 

Kallal.  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua.  He  represented  the  family  of 
SaHai  (Neh.  xii.  2o]. 


i^nah,  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher ;  an- 
parently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  "  great  ^- 
don  "  (Josh.  xix.  28  only).  If  this  inference 
is  correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be  identified 
in  the  modem  village  Kdna,  six  miles  inland, 
not  from  Zidon,  but  from  Tyre,  nearly  20 
miles  south  thereof.  An  Ain-Kana  is  marked 
in  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Saida  (Zidon),  dose  to  the  conspicuous 
villase  JtujOa,  at  whioh  latter  place  Zidon 
lies  full  in  view  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  437).  This, 
at  least,  answers  more  nearly  the  requirements 
of  the  text. 

Ka'nah,  thie  Biver,  a  stream  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  division 
between  the  territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the 
north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xyii.  9).  Dr.  Robinson 
(iii.  135)  identifies  it  "without  doubt"  with  a 
wady,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  central 
mountains  of  Ephrmm,  near  Ahmbeh,  some  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Nabhu,  enters  the  sea  just  above 
Jafia  as  Nahr  d-Aujeh ;  bearing  during  part  of 
its  course  the  name  of  WuSbf  Kamk.  The 
conjecture  of  Schwarz  (51 )  is  more  plausible — 
that  it  is  a  wady  which  commences  west  of  and 
close  to  NabluM,  at  Ain  d-Khasmb,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  as  Nahr  Falaik,  and  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Wady  d-Khauab  —  the  reedy  stream. 

Eare'ah,  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonar 
than,  who  supported  Gedaliah's  authority  and 
avenged  his  murder  (Jer.  xl,  8, 13, 15, 16,  xli. 
11,  13,  14,  16,  xlii.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5). 

Karka'a,  one  of  Ihe  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 
Its  site  is  unknown. 

KarlLOr,  the  i>lace  in  which  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon  ( Judg. 
viii.  10).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
open  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  have 
been  so  far  to  the  south  as  it  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  namely,  one  day's  journey 
(about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra. 

Kar'tah,  a  town  of  Zebulun,  allotted  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34). 

Kar^tan.  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in 
the  more  expanded  form  of  Kibjathaim  (ver. 
76). 

fcat^tathf  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  Kana  d^etU, — most  probably 
the  Caha  of  Galilee  of  the  N.  T. 
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Ke'dar,  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxt.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  the 
name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  settled  on 
the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  and  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have 
been,  with  Tema,  the  chief  representative  of 
Ishmael's  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
land  the^roriginallv  peopled.  The  "gloirof 
Kedar  "  is  recorded  by  toe  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi. 
13-17)  in  the  burden  upon  Arabia;  and  it  sim- 
portance  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  "  princes 
of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  £z.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as 
well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the  tribe. 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  present  day, "  archers  "  and 
"mijmty  men  "  (Is.  xxi.  17  ;  comp.  Ps.  cxx. 
5).  That  they  also  settled  in  villages  or  towns 
we  find  from  Isaiah  (xlii.  11).  The  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this 
name.  As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and 
Mohammedan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is 
probably  found  in  the  people  called  the  Cedrei 
by  Pliny,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Petr»a  to 
the  south. 

Ke'demahy  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

Ee'demotll,  one  of  the  tcfwns  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Dead  Sea  idlotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18) ;  given  to  the  Mera- 
rite  Lcvites  {Josh.  xxi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  It 
possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilder- 
ness," or  uncultivated  pasture-land,  "  of  Kcde- 
moth"  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Dcut.  ii.  26,  27,  &c.). 
As  in  other  cases,  wo  must  await  furUier  inves- 
tigation on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

^e'desh.  1«  In  the  extreme  south  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  23). — 2.  A  city  of  Issachar, 
which,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi., 
was  allotted  to  UieGershonitcLevites  (vcr..72). 
The  Kcdesh  mentioned  amouf  the  cities  whose 
kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22),  in 
company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Car- 
mel,  would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issap 
char.  —  3.  Keobsh;  also  Kedesh  in  Gali- 
lee :  and  once,  Jndg.  iv.  6,  Kedesh-Napu- 
TALi.  One  of  die  fortified  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  named  between  Haaor  and  Edrei 
(Josh.  xix.  37) ;  appointed  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
It  was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6), 
and  there  he  and  Deborah  assemoled  the  trib^ 
of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  before  the  oonfiict  (9, 
10),  being  probably,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
* '  holy  place  ^*  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  taken 
by  T^glath-Pileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  K. 
XV.  29).  Its  next  and  last  appearance  in  the 
Bible  is  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Jona- 
than Maccabeus  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xi.  63, 73,  A.  V.  Cades).  After  this 
time  it  is  spoken  of  by  Josephns  as  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tyrians  —  "a strong  inland  vil- 
/age,"  well  fortified.  Dr.  Robinson  has,  with 
great  probability,  identified  the  spot  at  Kades, 
a  village  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Ard  el-Hulek,  the  great  depressed 
basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jordan  makes 
its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kadeg  lies  10 
English  miles  N.  of  Safed,  4  to  the  N.  W.  of 


the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  IS 
or  13  S.  otBania$, 

Kehela'^thahy  a  desert  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing 
is  known. 

Keilah,  a  city  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  Its  main  in- 
terest consists  in  its  connection  with  David. 
He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the  Philistines, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest.  It  was  then  a  fortified  place, 
with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiu.  7). 
During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  per- 
petrate, and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest, 
the  sole  survivor,  had  carried  oiT  with  him 
(ver.  6).  The  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David's 
betraval  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intention,  David  was  warned 
by  divine  intimation.  He  therefore  left  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7-13).  In  the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde  (1858),  the  name  Ai2a  occurs  attained  to 
a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road  fit>m  Beit 
Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  veiy  neariy  the  right  dis- 
tance from  B.  Jibrin  (almost  certainly  Elenthe- 
ropolis),  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boir  Nit& 
(Nezib)  and  Mareaa  (Aureshah). 

Keilah  the  Garmitey  apparently  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 
There  is  no  apparent  connection  with  the  town 
Keilah. 

Eelai'fth  »  Kslita  (Ezr.  x.  23). 

Eelita»  one  of  the  Levites  who  retmned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He  assisted  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  (Nch.  viii.  7),  and  tigned  tbt 
covenant  with  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Eem'uel.  1.  The  son  of  Nabor  by  Mil- 
cah,  and  father  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  21).— 2. 
The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim ;  one  of  ihe  twdve  men  appointed 
by  Moses  to  divide  thelandof  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  24).  —  S.  A  Levitc,  father  of  Hasha- 
biah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Ee'nan  =  Cahtaw  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr. 
i.  2),  whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this 
form  in  the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

Ke'nftth^  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (A.  V. 
"villages")  taken  possession  of  by  a  certain 
NoDAH,  who  then  called  it  by  his  own  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  42).  Its  site  has  been  recovered 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own  times  at 
Kenawdi,  a  mined  town  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Lefahf  about  20  miles  N.  of  BSmiL 

Ke^nas.  L  Son  of  Eliphai,  die  son  of 
Esau.  He  was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  15,  42;  1  Chr.  L  53).— 2.  One  of  the 
same  family,  a  mndson  of  Caleb,  accotding  to 
1  Chr.  iv.  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  corrupt  Another  name  has  possibly  fiUlen 
out  before  Kenaz. 

Ee'nesite  ( written  Kenizzite»  A.  V. 

Gen.  XV.  19),  an  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 14).  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  Kenezites  existing  as  a  tribe  so  eaiiy  as 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  they  appear  Co  haTe 
done  fh>m  Gen.  xv.  19.  But  the  enumeration 
may  be  a  later  explanatory  addition  by  Hoses 
or  some  later  editor. 

Ke'^nite,  the»  and  Reunites,  the,  a  tribt 
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or  aation  whose  histor}-  is  Btrangelv  intonroven 
with  that  of  the  chosen  people.  The  first  men- 
tion of  them  is  in  company  with  the  Kenizzites 
and  Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19).  Their  origin 
is  hidden  from  us.  But  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation  of 
MioiAK  —  from  the  hct  that  Jethro,  who  in 
Kxodns  (see  ii.  15,  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represent- 
ed as  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as 
priest  or  prince  of  that  nation  is  in  Judges 
h.  16,  ir.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a 
Kenite.  The  important  services  reudered  by 
the  sheik  of  tibe  Kenites  to  Moses,  during  a  time 
of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were  rewarded 
by  the  latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  connection  then 
commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a  connection 
could  last  between  a  settled  people  like  Israel 
and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  incoradicably 
nomadic  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have 
accompanied  the  Hebrews  during  their  wander- 
ings (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  comp. 
3  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  But,  the  wanderings  of  Is- 
rael over,  they  forsook  the  neighborho(d  of  the 
towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air — to 
"  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  soutli 
of  And"  (Jude.  i.  16).  But  one  of  the 
sheiks  of  the  tnbe,  Heber  by  name,  had  wan- 
dered north  instead  of  south  (Jud^.  iv.  11). 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  peo- 
ple is  to  be  ibund  in  the  sect  or  family  of^the 
Rbghabitbs. 

Ke^nissite.    Gen.  xv.  19.    [Kemezitb.1 

Ke'ren-Hap^paoh,  the  yonn^t  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  bom  to  him  dunng  the  pe- 
riod of  his  reviving  prosperitv  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke'riotlx.  L  A  name  which  occurs  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to  the 
A.  V.  ("  Kerioth,  aiui  Hezron  ")  it  denotes  a  dis- 
tinct place  from  the  name  which  follows  it;  but 
this  separation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
■ooentuation  of  the  Rec.  Hebrew  text,  and  is 
now  senerallv  abandoned,  and  the  name  taken 
as  "Keriyoth-Hezron,  which  is  Hazor."  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Lieu:".  Van  de  Velde  propose  to 
identify  it  with  Kttryctein  {"  the  two  cities "), 
a  mined  site  which  stands  about  10  miles  ». 
irom  Hebron,  and  3  firom  Afain  (Maon). — 2. 
A  city  of  Moab,  named  by  Jeremiah  only  ( Jer. 
xlviu.  24).  By  Mr.  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly 
identified  with  Kureijfeh.^.  ruined  town  of  some 
axtent  lying  between  BSsroA  and  SvMad,  in 
the  southern  part  of  fhe  Haurun.  The  chief 
argument  in  &vor  of  this  is  the  proximity 
of  KwreU^  to  Butnk,  which  Mr.  Porter  ac- 
cepts as  identical  with  the  Bozrah  of  the  same 
/SMsage  of  Jeremiah. 

Ke'ros,  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44 ; 
Nch.  vii.  47). 

Xettle*  a  vessel  for  culinary  or  sacrificial 
parposes^l  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word 
{b  also  rendered  "basket"  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2, 
**  caldron  "  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  18,  and  "  pot "  in 
Job  xli.  20. 

KetU'rah,  the  wife  whom  Abraham  "  added 
and  took"  (A.  V.  "acain  took")  besides,  or 
after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  32).  Gesenius  and  others  adopt  the  thcoiy  that 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Siurah's  death  ;  but 


probability  seems  against  it  (compare  Gren.  xviL 
17,  xviii.  11 ;  Rom.  iv.  19  ;  and  Heb.  xi.  12), 
and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage 
commencing  with  xxv.  1,  and  comprising  per- 
haps the  wnole  chapter,  or  at  least  as  mr  as 
ver.  10,  is  placed  out  of  its  chronological  se- 
(^uence  in  order  not  to  break  the  main  narra- 
tive ;  and  that  Abraham  took  Keturah  during 
Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictly  speak- 
ine  his  wife  is  also  ver3r  uncertain.  In  the  rec- 
ora  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  she  is  called  a  **  concubine" 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  Keturah  herself  is  by 
Arab  writers  mentioned  veiy  rarely  and  vas^ue- 
ly,  and  evidently  only  in  quoting  from  a  rabbin- 
ical writer.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  {Euai,  i. 
179)  has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalelutes  called  Ka- 
toorh ;  but  his  aiguments  are  not  of  any  weieht 
Key*  The  key  of  a  native  Oriental  lock  is 
a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  naiU,  which, 
beine  inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt 
which  serves  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within 
the  staple  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn 
back.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of 
this  kind  even  without  a  key,  viz.  with  the  fin- 
ger dipped  in  paste  or  other  adhesive  substance. 
The  passage  Cant.  v.  4,  5,  is  thus  probably  ex- 
plained. 


IroD  Key.  (From  ThebM.) 

Kesi'a»  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job, 
bora  to  him  after  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke'zis,  the  Valley  of,  one  of  the  "  cities  " 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21 ),  and  the  eastern 
border  of  the  tribe. 

Kib'roth-Hatta'aTah*  Num.  xi.  34; 

mai^.  "  the  graves  of  lust"  (comp. xxxiii.  17). 
From  there  being  no  change  of  spot  mentioned 
between  it  and  Taberah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably, 
like  the  latter,  about  three  days'  journey  fit)m 
Sinai  (x.  33),  and  near  the  sea  (xi.  22, 31 ).  If 
Hadhera  be  Hazeroth,  then  "  the  graves  of 
lust "  may  be  perhaps  within  a  day's  journey 
thence  in  the  direction  of  Sinai. 

Kibsa'imy  a  city  of  Mount  Ephraim,  given 
up  with  its  "  suburM  "  to  the  Kobiathite  Levites 
(xxi.  22).  In  the  pandlel  list  of  I  Chr.  vi., 
JOKMBAM  is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  63). 

Kid.    [Goat.] 

Kid^ron,  the  Brook,  a  torrent  or  valley 
— not  a  "  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  — close  to 
Jerusalem.  It  lay  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  by  David  in 
his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  comp.  30),  and  by 
our  I^rd  on  His  way  to  Gethsemane  (John 
xviii.  I ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  xxii.  39]. 
Its  connection  with  these  two  occurrences  is 
alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Na- 
chal-Kidron  is  die  deep  ravine  on  the  oast  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  **  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat."  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  name  were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ra- 
vines surrounding  other  portions  of  Jerusalem 
—  fhe  south  or  the  west ;  since  Solomon's  pro- 
hibition to  Shimei  to  "  pass  over  the  torrent 
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Kidron''  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is  said  to  hare  been 
broken  by  the  latter  when  be  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (41,42). 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  name  Kidron 
having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or  western 
ravines  of  the  city.  The  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kidron  Valley  —  that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  —  is  the  impurity  which  appears  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  it.  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it 
was  the  common  cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxvi.  23,  **  graves  of  the 
common  people").  How  long  the  valley  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  a  burying-place,  it  is  very 
hard  to  ascertain.  To  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ments at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at  present 
no  clew ;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Christian 
times  there  is  no  proof 'that  they  are  tombs. 
At  present  it  is  the  favorite  resting-place  of 
Moslems  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the 
latter  on  the  east,  of  the  vsQlev.  The  following 
description  of  the  Valley  of  Ridron  in  its  mod- 
em state  is  taken  from  Dr.  Robinson :  —  From 
the  head  of  the  valley,  the  dome  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  bean  S.  by  £.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky.  The  valley  runs  for  1 5 
minutes  directly  towards  the  city;  it  is  here 
shallow,  and  broad,  and  in  some  parts  tilled, 
though  very  stony.  It  now  turns  nearly  east, 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here 
it  is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and 
the  tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground, 
planted  with  olive-trees.  The  valley  is  still 
shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  for 
about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to  the 
sonth^  and,  fbllowing  this  general  course,  nasses 
between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Before  reaching  the  citVi  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  pan,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a 
basin  of  some  breadth,  wnich  is  tilled,  and  con- 
tains plantations  of  olive  and  other  fhiit  trees. 
As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the 
right  becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above 
it;  until,  at  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen,  the 
height  of  this  brow  is  about  100  feet.  Here 
a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate  on  a  course 
S.  E.  by  £.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge. 
Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradcud- 
ly,  and  sinks  more  rapidly.  At  the  distance  of 
1,000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a  course  S.  10^ 
W.  the  bottom  of  the  vidley  has  become  merely 
&  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a  torrent,  from 
which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each  side.  Here 
another  bridge  is  thrown  across  it  on  an  arch. 
The  valley  now  continues  of  tlie  same  charac- 
ter, and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10^^  W.) 
for  550  feet  farther ;  where  it  makes  a  sharp 
turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right  This 
portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all ;  it  is  here  a 
mere  ravine  between  high  mountains.  Below 
the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1 ,025 
feet  on  a  course  S.  W.  brings  ns  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the  west- 
em  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little ; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed 
of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  S.  20®  W. 
carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  {Ke/r 
Selwan)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1,170  feet  we 
were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within 


it.  Farther  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and 
is  tilled.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  courbc 
(S.  20®  W.)  brou^^ht  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the 
eastern  hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Ofience, 
over  against  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.  Thence  to  the  Well  of  Job  or  Nehc- 
miah  is  275  feet  due  south.  Below  the  Well  of 
Nehemiah  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat  oontinae:> 
to  run  S.  S.  W.  between  the  Mount  of  O^nce 
and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At 
about  1,500  feet  or  500  yards  below  Uie  well  the 
valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south, 
and  pursues  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  as  far 
as  to  the  tum,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards ;  it 
is  full  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  is  in  most 
parts  ploughed,  and  sown  witli  grain.  Farther 
down  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of 
Wadif  er-Rdfiib, "  Monks'  Valley,"  from  the  Con- 
vent  of  St.  Saba  situated  on  it ;  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  also  called  Wadu  en-Nar, 
"  Fire  Valley."  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of 
Jchoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a 
wintiT  torrent,  bearing  marks  of  being  occa- 
sionally swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water. 
One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested 
to  merit  further  careful  investigation  —  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Kidron  flows  bdow  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  mentions 
**  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  duringtlie  winter 
in  a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the  north, 
and  flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it 
sinks ; "  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the  city  the 
murmunngs  of  a  stream  deep  below  the  ground 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  whi<rh  stream,  on  ex- 
cavation, he  actually  discovered.  His  inlianenoe 
is  that  between  the  two  points  the  brook  is 
flowing  in  a  subterraneous  channd,  mIm  **  not 
at  all  nnfreqnent  in  Palestine." 

Ki'nahy  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which 
lay  on  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the  tribe, 
next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  The  "town 
Cinah,  situated  near  the  wilderness  of  Zin,"  with 
which  Schwarz  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 

Kindred.  I-  Of  the  special  names  denot- 
ing relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  found  explained  under  their  proper  heads. 
Father,  Brother,  &c.  It  will  be  there  seen 
that  the  words  which  denote  near  relation  in 
the  direct  line  are  used  also  for  the  other  supe- 
rior or  inferior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grand- 
father, grandson,  &&  — IL  The  words  which 
express  collateral  consang^ini^  are  —  1 .  unde ; 
2.  aunt;  3.  nephew;  4.  niece  (not  in  A.  Y.) ; 
5.  cousin. — III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are — 1. 
(a)  father-in-law,  (6)  mother-in-law;  S.  (a)  son- 
in-law,  (6)  daughter-in-law;  3.  (a)  brother-in- 
law,  (6)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  eco- 
nomical questions  arising  out  of  kindred  may 
beclassed  under  the  three  heads  of  Marriaob, 
Inheritance,  and  Blood-Rbvbngb,  and  the 
reader  is  referrod  to  the  articles  on  those  sufajects 
for  information  thereon. 

Sine.    [Cow.] 

Kingy  the  name  of  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Hebrews  during  a  period  of  about  500  yean 
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previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  b.o. 
586.    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  A  regal  form  of  government  for  that  of 
the  Judges  seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of 
Jabesh-Uilcad  by  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites (1  Sam.  xi.  I,  xii.  12),  and  the  refusal  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate, 
except  on  humiliating  and   cruel   conditions 
( I  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).    The  conviction  seems  to 
have  forced  itaelf  on  the  Israelites  that  they 
oould  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor  unless 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.   ' Concurrently 
with  this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited 
hj  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice  unc^er 
the  sons  of  Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was 
desired  by  them  in  this  respect  also  (1  Sam. 
Till.  3-5).    Accordingly  the  original  idea  of  a 
Hebrew  king  was  twofold :  first,  that  he  should 
lead  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war ;  and, 
2<lly,  that  he  should  execute  judgment  and  jus- 
tice to  them  in  war  and  in  peace  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  20). 
In  both  respects  the  desired  end  was  attained.  To 
form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must 
abstract  ourselves  (rom  the  notions  of  modem 
Europe,  and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental 
sovereigns.    The  foUowinsf  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  may, 
with  some  sught  modifications,  be  regarded  as 
fiurl^r  applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under 
David  and  Solomon : — "  The  monarch  of  Per- 
aui  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
absolute  in  the  world.    His  word  has  ever  been 
deemed  a  law :  and  he  has  probably  never  had 
any  further  restraint  upon  tne  free  exercise  of 
his  vast  authority  than  has  arisen  from  Mb 
regard  fir  religion,  his  respect  for  established 
usa^,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and  his  fear  of 
exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be  dan^rarous 
to  his  poorer,  or  to  his  life"  (lialcolm's  Persia, 
vol.  ii.  303).     Besides  beiuff  commanderin- 
chief  of  the  army,  supreme  judge,  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  were,  or  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
the  king  exercised  the  power  of  imposing  taxes 
on  them,  and  of  exacting  from  them  personal 
service  and  labor.    And  Uie  deg^ree  to  which  the 
exaction  of  personal  labor  might  be  carried  on 
a  special  occasion  is  illustrated  by  King  Solo* 
mon's  requirements  for  building  the  temple. 
In  addition  to  these  earthly  powen,  the  King 
of  Israel  had  a  more  awftil  claim  to  respect  and 
obedienoe.    He  was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah 
(1  SaoL  X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son, 
if  just  and  holy  (3  Sam.  vii.  14 ;   Ps.  Ixxxix. 
96,  27,  ii.  6,  7).    He  had  been  set  apart  as  a 
oonsemted  ruler.    Upon  his  head  had  been 
poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of 
olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and 
cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially  the 
high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  anoint 
the  Tabemacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle (Bx.  XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9 ;  Lev.  xxi.  10 ; 
1  iL  L  89).    He  had  become,  in  foct,  emphati- 
cally "  the  Lord's  Anointed."    A  ruler  in  whom 
so  much  authority,  human  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  outward 
boners  and  luxuries.    He  had  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental maicnificence.    When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne 
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of  ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of 
which  were  two  figures  of  lions.    The  king  was 
dressed  in  ro^al  robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  9) ;  his  insignia  were,  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps  radiant  with  precious 
gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30;   2  K.  xi.  12;  Ps. 
xxi.  3),  and  a  royal  sceptre.    Those  who  ap- 
proached him  did  him  obeisance,  bo?ring  down 
and  touching;  the  ground  with  their  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  XXIV.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  18);   and  this 
was  done  even  by  a  kind's  wife,  the  mother  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.  16).    Their  officers  and  sub- 
jects called  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves, 
though  they  do  not  seem  habitually  to  have 
^ven  way  to  such  extravajgant  salutations  as 
in  the  CholdsBan  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8 ;   2  Sam.  vi.  20 ;  Dan. 
ii.  4).    As  in  the  East  to  this  day,  a  kiss  was  a 
sign  of  respect  and  homage  (I  Sam.  x.  1,  per- 
haps Ps.  ii.  12).    He  lived  in  a  splendid  palace, 
with  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7).    All 
his  drinking  vessels  were  of  sold  (1  K.  x.  21). 
He  ^had  a  large  harem,  whi^  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  must  have  been  the  source  of  enor- 
mous expense.    As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
great  Eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his  harem 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs  ;  translated  "  officers  " 
in  tM  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ; 
2K.xxiv.  12,  15;  lK.xxii.9;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix. 
32,  33,  XX.  18,  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
king  during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David  (1  K. 
i.  30,  ii.  22) ;  and  with  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
21,  22).    At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened,  there  wonM 
always  be  a  natural  bias  of  afibction  in  fovor  of 
the  eldest  son.    The  follo?ring  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  king :  —  1 .  The  Recorder 
or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to 
the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm 
mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
reign  {Hiiuny  of  Persia,  c.  23).    2.  The  Scnbe 
or  Secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  2  K.  xii. 
10,  xix.  2,  xxii.  8).    3.  The  officer  who  was 
*'over  the  house"  (Is.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  3). 
His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of 
the  household,  and  would  embrace  all  the  In- 
ternal economical  arrangements  of  the  palace. 
4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  eaUed  likewise 
the  king's  companion.    5.  The  keeper  of  the 
vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K.  x.  22).    6.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx.  23).    7. 
Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures,  his 
storehouses,  laborers,  vinejrards,  olive-trees  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-31).    8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host 
or  army  of  Israel,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  (2  Sam.  xx.  23;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34; 
2  Sam.  xi.  1).    9.  The  royal  councillors  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32 ;  Is.  ill.  3,  xix.  11,  13).    The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  royal 
revenues :  —  1 .  The  royal  demesnes,  com-fiejds, 
vinevards,  and  olive-gurdens.    2.  The  produoe 
of  tne  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  2  San. 
xiii.  23;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land 
and  vineyanls  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15, 17). 

4.  A  tribute  from  merchanti  who  passed  through 
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tlM  Hebrew  territoiy  (1  K.  x.  14).  5.  Presents 
made  b^  his  subjects  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20; 
1  K.  X.  25;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  vessels  of  his 
own  at  sea  (1  K.  X.  22).  It  is  probable  tliat 
Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  have  de- 
rived some  revenue  from  oommercial  ventures 
(1  K.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from 
conquered  nations  and  we  tribute  paid  bjr  them 
(2  Sam.  viu.  2,  7,  8,  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of 
exacting  compulsory  labor,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made  (1  Sam.  viii.  12, 13, 16). 

ElingB,  First  and  Second  Books  or, 

orinnafly  only  one  book  In  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bomberg, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  tne  Vulgate. 
They  are  called  by  the  LXX.,  Orisen,  &c., 
Baai^Muv  rpini  and  rerapTfj,  third  and  fourth  of 
the  Kinadonu  (the  books  of  Samuel  being  the 
first  and  second),  but  by  the  Latins,  with  few 
CKceptions,  tertius  et  quartns  Begum  liber.  The 
division  into  two  books,  being  purely  artificial 
and  as  it  were  mechanical,  may  be  overlooked 
in  speaking  of  them ;  and  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  division  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  e(inall^  artificial,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  historical  books  com- 
mencing with  Judges  and  ending  with  2  Kings 
present  the  appearance  of  one  work.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings.  We 
shall  consider  —  I.  Their  historical  and  chron- 
ological ranee ;  —  IL  Their  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion, and  other  features  in  their  literary  aspect ; 
— IIL  Their  authorship,  and  the  sources  of 
<he  author's  information ; — IV.  Their  relation 
to  the  books  of  Chronicles ;  —  V.  Their  place 
in  tiie  Canon,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament — I.  The  books  of  Kings  range 
firom  David's  death  and  Solomon's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  commonly  reckoned  as 
B.o.  1015,  but  according  to  Lepsius  b.o.  993,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
tiie  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning 
Of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning, 
B.C.  588  (b.o.  586,  Lepsius), — a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  years ;  with  a  supplemental  notice  of 
an  event  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  26 
years,  via.  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his 
prison  at  Babvlon,  and  a  still  further  extension 
to  Jehoiachin  8  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  was  probably  not  long  after 
his  liberation.  The  history  therefore  compre- 
hends the  whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archy, exclusive  of  the  reis^is  of  Saul  and  David. 
As  r^rds  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and 
the  ituation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  historical 
notices  in  tiiese  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  latest  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  contemporary  profane  histoiy. 
The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  Menahem,  Hoshea, 
Hesekiah,  &c.,  are  believed  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
also  contain  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Ti«ath-ri]eser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon :  Shalmaneser's  name  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  though  two  inscriptions  in 
the  British  Museum  are  tiiought  to  rerer  to  his 
reiffn.  Another  most  important  aid  to  a  riffht 
andentanding  of  the  history  in  these  books. 


ana  to  the  filling-up  of  its  outiine,  is  to  be  foaa4 
in  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  ao4 
Jeremian. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  duon 
ological  details  expressly  given  in  ^  books  of 
Kin^  form  a  remarkable  contrast  ?rith  theil 
striking  historical  accuracy.  These  details  ar 
inexplicable,  and  frequency  entirely  contradic 
toiy.  The  very  first  date  of  a  decidedly  chnm- 
ological  character  which  is  given,  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  ii 
manifestly  erroneous,  as  being  irreconcilable 
with  any  view  of  the  chronology  of  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's  calculation, 
A<;^  xiii.  20.  It  is  in  &ct  abandoned  by  almost 
all  chronologists,  to  whatever  school  they  be- 
long, whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  is  utteriy 
iniored  by  Josephus.  As  regards,  however, 
these  chronological  difficulties,  it  must  be  ob- 
served thejr  are  of  two  essentially  different  kinda 
One  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  the  data  neces- 
sary for  chronological  exactness.  But  tiie  other 
kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  difierent  chanc- 
ter,  and  embraces  dates  which  are  yerj  exact 
in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous 
and  contradictoiy.  (I.)  When  we  sum  up  the 
years  of  all  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ss 
given  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  tiien  all  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from 
the  1st  of  Rehoboam  to  the  6th  of  Hezekiah, 
we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums  agreeing, 
there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  jears  in  Judah; 
the  reigms  of  the  latter  amountmg  to  261  years, 
while  Uie  former  make  up  only  242.  But  we 
are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disamement>  because  it  so  hi^pens  that 
the  parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Juoah  touch 
in  four  or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms 
are  precisely  marked.  These  points  are  (1 )  at 
the  simultaneous  accessions  or  Jerob^un  and 
Rehoboam ;  (2)  at  the  simultaneous  deaths  of 
Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  simultaneous  accessions  of  Jehu  and 
Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  I5th  year  of  Amaziah, 
which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  IL  (2  K.  xiv. 
17) ;  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  was  con- 
temporary with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  vis.  so* 
coraing  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  die  three 
first  years  of  Ahaz  with  the  throe  last  of  Pekah ; 
and  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Heaekiah,  which  was  the 
9th  of  Hoshea.  Beginning  witii  the  sub-period 
which  commences  with  the  double  accession  of 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  doaes  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  we  fiad 
that  the  six  reigns  in  Judah  make  up  95  yean, 
and  the  eight  reigns  in  Israel  make  up  98  yean. 
Here  there  is  an  excess  of  3  years  in  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Israel,  which  may,  however,  be  md^ 
accounted  for  by  the  frequent  changes  of  dy- 
nasty there,  and  the  probability  of  firagmcnts 
of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years,  thus 
causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  Beginning,  again,  at  tiie  double  acces- 
sion of  Athaliah  and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah 
7+40+14  first  years  of  Amaziah  =r61,  lo  cor- 
respond with  28  +  17  +  16=^:61,  ending  with 
the  last  year  of  Jehoash  in  Israel.  Starting 
again  with  the  15th  of  Amaziah  »  1  Jeroboam 
II.,  we  have  15  +  52 -»- 16+3^86  (to  the  3d 
year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with  41  +  1+10 
+  2  +  20  »  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's  reign), 
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'where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on'  the 
part  of  Israel  of  (86  —  74::==)  12  years,  if  at 
kast  the  3d  of  Ahaz  really  corresponded  with 
the  20th  of  Fekah.  And  lastly,  starting  with 
the  year  following  that  last  named,  we  have  13 
last  yean  of  Ahaz  +  7  first  of  Hezekiah  »20,  to 
correspond  with  the  9  years  of  Hoshea,  where 
we  find  another  deficiency  in  Israel  of  1 1  ^ears. 
The  discrepance  of  12  years  first  occurs  m  the 
third  period.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8  that 
Zachariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah, 
wnd  (xiv.  23)  that  bis  father  Jeroboam  b^^n  to 
reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam  must 
therefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not  41; 
for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  1 1  or  12  years 
between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 
Jeroboam's  reign  exactly  equalizes  the  period 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain 
86  years.  As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11 
jears  in  the  last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be 
more  probable  than  that  either  during  some  part 
of  Pekah's  lifetime,  or  after  his  death,  a  period, 
not  included  in  the  regnal  years  of  either  Pekah 
or  Hoshea,  should  have  elapsed,  when  there  was 
either  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  the  jgovemment  was 
administered  by  an  Assyrian  officer. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class  of  diffi- 
culties mentioned  above,  the  following  instances 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  justiAr  the  opinion 
that  the  dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended 
to  establish  a  precise  chronology  are  the  work 
of  a  much  later  hand  or  hands  than  the  books 
themselves.  The  date  in  1  K.  vir  1  is  one  which 
is  obviously  intended  for  strictly  chronological 
parposes.  If  correct,  it  would,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  subsequent  notes  of  time  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  supposing  them  to  be  cor- 
rect also,  (Are  to  a  year  the  length  of  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  establish  a  perfect  connection  between 
sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little  is  this 
the  case,  tluit  this  date  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above, 
by  almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  chro- 
nologists,  even  on  purely  scriptural  grounds. 
This  date  is  followed  by  precise  synchronistic 
definitioiis  of  the  parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  eflfect  of  which  would  be,  and  must 
have  been  designed  to  be,  to  supply  the  want  of 
aocnncy  in  stating  the  lengtn  of  the  reigns 
without  reference  to  the  odd  months.  But 
these  synchronistic  definitions  are  in  continual 
discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51,  Anaziah 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehosha- 
pfaat.  But  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
length  of  Ahab's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in 
the  18th  of  Jehoshaphat;  while,  according  to 
8  K.  i.  17,  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahaziah  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  (after  his  2  years'  reign)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
though,  according  to  the  length  of  the  reigns, 
he  must  have  succeeded  in  the  18th  or  19th  of 
Jehoshaphat  ^see  2  K.  iii.  1 ),  who  reigned  in  all 
25  years  (xxii.  42).  [Jbhoram.]  As  regards 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  statements 
are  so  contradictory  that  Arehbishop  Ussher 
actually  makes  three  distinct  beginnings  to  his 
retinal  era.  From  the  length  of  Amaziah's 
ragn,  as  given  8  K.  xiv.  2, 17, 23,  it  is  manifest 


that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the  1 5th 
year  of  Amaziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to 
reign  in  the  1 6th  of  Jeroboam.  But  2  Iv.  xv.  I 
places  the  commencement  of  Uzziab's  reign  in 
the  27th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  accession  of  Za- 
chariah =  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the 
38th  of  Uzziah,  statements  utterly  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable.  Other  grave  chronological 
difficulties  seem  to  have  their  source  in  the 
same  erroneous  calculations  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  chronolo^ist. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  other  features  in  tlieir  literary 
history,  may  be  briefly  disposed  of.  On  the 
whole  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books 
do  not  indicate  a  time  after  the  captivity,  or 
towards  the  close  of  it,  but,  on  the  oontrarv, 
point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah. 
The  general  character  of  the  language  is,  most 
distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture 
of  S^riasms  in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not 
be  discovered  in  those  portions  of  these  books 
which  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  As  re- 
gards the  text,  it  is  far  from  being  perfect. 
Besides  the  errors  in  nnmerals,  some  or  which 
are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  source,  such 
passages  as  1  K.  x^'.  6,  v.  10,  compared  with 
V.  2,  2  K.  XV.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  are  mani- 
fest corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  connection 
with  these  literary  peculiarities  may  be  men- 
tioned also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  tranoKh 
sitiofu,  ommiona,  wad  some  considerable  adcU- 
tions.  The  most  important  transpotitions  are 
the  history  of  Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-46, 
which  in  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after 
iii.  1,  and  divere  scraps  from  ch.  iv.,  v.,  and 
ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the 
translatora.  The  sections  I  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6, 
26,  21, 1,  are  strung  together  and  precede  1  K. 
iii.  2-28,  but  are  many  of  tham  repeated  again 
in  their  proper  places.  The  s^tions  I  K.  in.  1, 
ix.  16, 17,  are  strung  together,  and  placed  be- 
tween iv.  34  and  v.  1.  The  section  1  K.  vii. 
1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51.  Section  viii.  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  ix.  15-22  is 
placed  after  z.  22.  Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3, 
IS  much  transposed  and  conftised  in  LXX.  xi. 
43,  44,  xii.  1-3.  Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  lon^  addition  to  ch.  xii.  men- 
tioned below.  Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed 
after  xvi.  28.  Chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.  are  trans- 
posed. Section  2  &.  iii.  IS  is  placed  after  2  K. 
1. 18.  The  omianotts  are  few.  Section  1  K.  vi. 
11-14  is  entirelv  omitted,  and  37,  38,  are  onl^ 
slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  ch.  iii. 
The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted; 
and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  xvi.  8 
and  15;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions 
of  no  consequence.  The  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  additioM,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
lowing. The  supposed  mention  of  a  fountain 
as  among  Solomon's  works  in  the  Temple  in 
the  passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35 ;  of  a  paved  cause- 
way on  I^banon,  iii.  46  ;  of  Solomon  pointing 
to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  be- 
fore he  uttered  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  &c.,  viii. 
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IS,  13  (after  &3,  LXX.),  the  information  that 
"  Joram  his  brother  "  perished  with  Tibni,  zvi. 
22 ;   an  additional  date  "  in  the  24th  year  of 
Jeroboam,"  xv.  8 ;  numerous  verbal  additions^ 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  I,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  long  pas- 
sage concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  in- 
serted between  xii.  24  and  25.    Of  the  other 
additions  the  mention  of  Tibni's  brother  Joram 
is  the  one  which  has  most  the  semblance  of  an 
historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence  of  any 
other  source  of  history  probable.     See  too  1  K. 
XX.  19,  2  K.  XT.  25.    There  remains  only  the 
long  passage  about  Jeroboam.    It  appears  evi- 
dent that  this  account  is  only  an  apocryphal 
version  made  up  of  the  existing  matenals  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  I  £s- 
dras,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocryphal  Es- 
ther, and  the  Targums.    Another  feature  in  the 
literary  condition  of  our  books  must  just  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler,  in  arranging  his 
materials,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of  the 
documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  apDearance  of  contradiction. 
III.    As  regards  tne   authorship  of  these 
books,  but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.    The 
Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jere- 
miah ii  borne  out   by  the  strongest  internal 
evidence,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  language. 
The  last  chapter,  especiallv  as  compared  with 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Chronicles,  bears  dis- 
tinct traces  of  having  been  written  by  one  who 
did  not  go  into  captivity,  but  remained  in 
Judsea,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
This  suits  Jeremiah.    The  events  singled  out 
for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  in  which  he  took  special  interest. 
The  writer  in  Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell 
us  concerning  the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land 
of  JudiA,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was 
carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.    In 
fact,  the  date  of  the  writing,  and  the  position 
of  the  writer,  seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the 
termination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv.  26,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     The 
annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  ad- 
ditional clause  contained  28-30)  is  an  evidence 
of  a  veiy  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief, 
Ihat  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.    Going 
back  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14 
an  enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with 
Jehoiachin  identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  I ; 
in  ver.  13,  a  reference  to  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii. 
18-20,  xxviii.  3,6.    Brief  as  the  narrative  is, 
it  brings  out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political 
events  of  the  time  which  we  know  were  much 
in  Jeremiah's  mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly   remarkable,    Jeremiah    is    never   once 
named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  12,  21),  al- 
though the  manner  of  the  writer  is  frcauentlv 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  witn  their 
sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God,  2  K. 
xvii.  13,  9eq.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.    And  this  leads 
to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  historv  which  belongs  to  Jere- 
miah's times,  and  tne  writings  of  Jeremiah 
himself.     De  Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial 
tharacter  of  the  history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as 


hostile  to  the  theory  of  Jeremiah's  authorshta 
Now,  considering  the  nature  of  these  anmua, 
and  their  conciseness,  this  criticism  seems  veiy 
unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns  of  Josiah, 
Jehoahas,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zed^ah.  It  most* 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  pert 
of  it,  and  the  way  in  which  ne  came  by  his 
death,  the  narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than 
one  would  have  expected  from  a  contemporaiy 
writer,  living  on  the  spot  But  exacuy  m 
same  paucity  of  information  is  found  in  those 
otherwise  copious  notices  of  oontemporaiT 
events  with  which  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are 
interspersed.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  thai 
the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  oontemporary 
writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  bad  in- 
dependent means  of  information,  this  coinci- 
dence will  have  g^reat  weight  Going  back  to 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  3ie  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria, ver.  26,  27,  lead  us  beck  to  xxi.  10-13, 
and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv. 
4,  xix.  3,  4,  &c.  The  iMUticular  account  of 
Josiah's  passover,  and  his  other  good  woiks, 
the  reference  in  ver.  24,  25,  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  finding  of  the  book  by  Hilkiah  the 
priest,  with  the  roller  account  of  that  disooveiy 
m  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  Jeremiah,  who  began 
his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of  Josiah; 
whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly  to  the  book 
thus  found;  who  showea  his  attachment  to 
Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuter- 
onomy so  found.  With  Josiah's 'reign  neces- 
sarily cease  all  strongly  marked  characters  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  though  the  gene- 
ral unitv  and  continuity  of  plan  lead  us  to 
assign  the  whole  history  in  a  certain  sense  to 
one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  whole  book  the  proofii  derived 
from  the  closing  chapters,  jret  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  Uiat  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of 
the  historv  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
would  have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  ar- 
ranging, inserting  the  connecting  phrases,  and, 
when  necessarv,  slightly  modernizing  the  old 
histories  whicn  had  beien  drawn  np  by  eon- 
temporary  prophets  through  the  whole  period 
of  time.  See  e.^.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards 
the  sources  of  information,  it  may  truly  he  said 
that  we  have  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
writers  throughout  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served [Chroniclbs]  that  there  was  a  r^gnlar 
series  of  state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced 
the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are 
constantly  cited  by  name  as  "  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41 ;  and,  after 
Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  cr  Israel,"  «.y.  1  K.  xiv.  29, 
XV.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  20 ;  2  K.  x.  34,  xxiv.  5,  tc ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings  bad 
them  both  before  him  while  he  drew  np  his 
history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
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4loiiii  are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  con- 
ttantljr  appealed  to.  But  in  addition  to  these 
national  annals,  there  were  also  extant,  at  the 
time  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled, 
separate  works  of  the  several  prophets  who  had 
liTed  in  Jndah  and  Israel.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzxiah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely 
identical  with  the  history  of  his  reiffn  in  the 
national  chronicles ;  and  part  of  the  history  of 
Hezekiah  we  know  is  identical  in  the  chromcles 
and  in  the  prophet  The  chapter  in  Jeremiah 
xdating  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.) 
is  identical  with  that  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In 
later  times  we  have  supposed  that  a  chapter  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for  tlie  na- 
tional chronicles,  and  appears  as  Ezr.  ch.  i. 
These  other  worics,  then,  as  far  as  the  memorv 
•of  them  has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  fol- 
lows. For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
•et,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sun. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  i.  beine  probably  extract* 
49d  from  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have 
been  collected — at  least  that  portion  of  them 
relating  to  David — into  one  work  called  "  the 
Acts  of  David  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting 
probably  of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Nathan  tM 
prophet,  tlie  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
.ana  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  "the  words  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer, 
concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15.  For 
the  time  of  Abyah,  "  tiie  story  of  the  prophet 
Iddo,"  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  **  the  words  of  Jehu  tiie  son  of 
Haoani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of  Uz- 
xiah,  ''the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet," 
8  Chr.  xxri.  22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
**  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32.  For  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the 
seers."  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  proph- 
«ef  of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet, 
•of  Gath-hepher,"  is  dted,  2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  there  were  books  containing 
apedal  histories  of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
seeing  that  the  times  of  these  prophets  are  de- 
acribed  with  such  copiousness.  Of  the  latter, 
<jeliaad  might  well  lutve  been  the  anUior,  to 
jodfe  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as  Elisha  himself 
inignt  have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly  too 
the  pro|>heeie8  of  Aiariah  the  son  of  Oded,  in 
Asa  •  reign,  2  Chr.  zv.  1,  andof  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
zvL  7),  and  liicaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in 
Ahab's  reign ;  and  Elieier  the  son  of  Dodavah, 
in  Jeboshaphat's ;  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  in  Jehoash's ;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's ; 
and  Zechariah,  in  Uzsiah's  reign ;  of  the  proph- 
etess Hnldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others,  may 
have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
tbem.  With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited 
in  the  chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Jndah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  2  Chr.  xvi. 
11,  zxviL  7,  zzviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27, 
xzxtL  8,  it  has  been'  thought  by  some  that  it 
was  a  separate  collection  containing  the  joint 
histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  by  others  that 
it  is  oor  Books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this 
liescription ;  but  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the 


same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kines  of  Judah 
so  constantiy  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and 
this  last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest, 
and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  former 
is  bv  far  the  older  work.  The  language, 
which  is  quite  free  from  the  Penicisms  of  the 
Chronicles  and  their  late  orthography,  and  is 
not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the  language  of 
Jeremiah,  clearly  points  out  its  relative  supe* 
riority  in  nsgard  to  ago.  Its  subject  also,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Jndah, 
is  anouier  indication  of  its  composition  before 
the  kin^om  of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before 
the  Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent 
in  such  passai^es  as  2  Chr.  xx.  37,  xxv.,  and  in 
those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.)  which  belone  to 
Chronicles,  was  brought  to  maturity.  While 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore  were  written 
especially  for  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
Babvlon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the 
whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common  national 
existence  was  hopelessly  quenched. 

Anotiier  comparison  of  considecable  interest 
between  the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  re- 
spect to  the  main  design,  that  design  havine  a 
marked  relation  both  to  the  individual  station 
of  the  supposed  writers,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  country  at  the  times  of  their 
writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He 
lived  while  the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vif- 
or,  in  his  own  person,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
and  many  others,  both  true  and  fiUse.  Accoi^- 
ingly,  we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  irreat 
prominence  given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezra, 
on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  his  days 
the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into  abev- 
anoe.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  bein/;  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence 
of  prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But 
to  the  men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their 
race  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  restoration  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and 
the  Levitical  worship,  and  the  wonderful  and 

Srovidential  renewal  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
loreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in 
their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
rapropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fnlly  with  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more 
illustrious  than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer, 
on  the  contraiy,  should  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts  round  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the  Le- 
vi tied  caste  had  all  i^  powers  and  functions, 
and  should  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  pre- 
served in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and 
even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness  and 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From  the  com- 
parison of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two  books. 
It  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely  what 
wonla  naturallv  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having 
the  Books  of  Kings  before  him,  and  to  a  SToat 
extent  making  those  books  the  basis  of  his 
own,  but  also  liaving  his  own  personal  views, 
predilections,  and  motives  in  writing,  writing 
for  a  different  age,  and  for  people  nnder  veiy 
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different  drcamstances ;  and,  moreoTer,  having 
before  him  the  original  authorities  from  which 
the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as  well  as 
some  others,  —  naturally  re-arranged  the  older 
narrative  as  suited  his  purpose  and  liis  tastes ; 
gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had 
abridged ;  inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omit- 
ted ;  omitted  some  things  which  the  other  had 
inserted,  including  every  thing  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel;  and  show^  the  color  of  liis 
own  mind,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  selected  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  reflections  which  be  frequent- 
ly adcU  upon  the  events  which  he  relates,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
speeches  which  he  records.  But  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different  view 
of  supernatural  agency  and  divine  interposi- 
tion, or  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the 
Levitical  worship,  is  given  in  the  two  books,  or 
that  a  less  historical  character  belongs  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact.  Supernatural  agency, 
as  in  the  cloud  which  filled  tne  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5, 1 1,  ix.  2,  aeq, ;  the  with- 
ering of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-6 ;  the  fire 
firom  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacri- 
fice, xviii.  38,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  the  smiting  of 
Sennacherib's  army,  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  the  gomg- 
back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahu,  xx. 
11,  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophecies  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  —  is  really  more  onen  adduced  in 
these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles.  The  selec- 
tion therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of  mirac- 
nlous  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the 
Jews  aner  Uie  captivity,  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  mislead.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  in  Chronicles  in  which  the 
mention  of  Jewish  idolatry  is  omitted.  It  con- 
veys a  false  inference,  because  the  truth  is  that 
the  chronicler  does  expose  the  idolatry  of  Ju- 
dah  as  severely  as  the  author  of  Kings,  and 
traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such  idola- 
try quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 

14,  ae^.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite 
as  explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  mu  many  allusions  to  die  Levitical  ritual, 
though  he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the 
detaUs.  See  s^.  1  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9, 
63,  56,  ix.  9.  20,  x.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32 ;  2  K. 
xi.  5-7,  12,  xii.  5,  11,  13,  16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13, 

15,  xvii.  7-12,  13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.4, 
5,  8,  aeq.,  xxiii.  21,  &c.,  besides  the  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  ille^ity  of 
high-place  worship.  So  that  remarks  on  the 
Leviucal  tone  of  Chronicles,  when  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that  the  law 
of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the  Le- 
vitical worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  git)wth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  The  opinion  that  tiiese 
books  were  compiled  **  towaras  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  "  is  doubtless  also  adopted  in 
order  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  force 
•f  this  testimony. 

v.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  is 


the  place  of  these  books  in  the  Canon,  and  the 
references  to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canon- 
ical authority  having  never  been  disputed,  it  is 
needless  to  bring  forward  the  testimonies  to 
their  authenticity  which  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  They 
are  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  in  Uie  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  l!>cnptures ;  a  position 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they 
were  compiled  by  Jercmian,  and  contain  ^ 
narratives  of  the  different  prophets  in  succes- 
sion. They  aro  frequently  cltra  by  our  Lord 
and  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  allusions  to 
Solomon's  glory  (Matt.  vi.  29) ;  to  the  queen 
of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom 
(xii.  42) ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47,  48) ;  to 
the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  and  ^ 
widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25,26);  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27) ;  to 
the  cha^  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29; 
comp.  with  Luke  x.  4) ;  to  the  dress  of  Elijah 
(Mark  i.  6 ;  comp.  witn  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Elijah,  and  God's  answer  to  him  ( Rom. 
xi.  3,  4) ;  and  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
ite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb  xi.  35) ;  to  the 
giving  and  withholding  the  rain  in  answer  to 
Elijah's  prayer  (James  v.  17, 18;  Rev.  xi.  6) ; 
to  Jezebel  (Rev.  iL  20),~«are  all  derived  from 
the  Books  of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of 
Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a 
stnking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their  anthenticitj 
as  a  portion  of  die  Word  of  God. 

Elir  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the 
land  from  which  the  Syrians  (Aramseans)  were 
once  "brought  up;"  t.e.  apparently  as  the 
country  where  they  had  dwelt  before  migrating 
to  the  region  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  also 
the  land  to  which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus were  removed  by  TigUuh-Pileaer  on  his 
conquest  of  that  city  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  comp.  Am. 
i.  5).  Isaiah  joins  is  with  Elam  in  a  passase 
where  Jerusalem  ia  threatened  with  an  attadc 
from  a  foreign  army  (xxii.  6).  The  conunon 
opinion  among  recent  commentators  has  been 
that  a  tract  on  the  River  Kur  or  Cyrus  is  intend- 
ed. May  not  Kir  be  a  variant  for  KiA  or  Kwk 
(push),  and  represent  the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the 
Cissia  of  Herodotus  ? 

Kir-Hara'seth^  2  K.  iii.  25. 
Kir-Ha'reslitb. xvi.  ii. 
Kir-Hare'seth,  Is.  xvi.  7. 

Kir-He^reSs  Jer.  xlviii.  31 ,  36.  This  name 
and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations  of 
it,  are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Kib- 
MoAB.  Whether  Heres  refere  to  a  wonihip  of 
the  sun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are 
without  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

Kir'iah,  i^parently  an  ancient  or  archaic 
word,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The  g^unds 
for  considering  it  a  more  ancient  word  than  la 
or  Ar  are  —  ( 1 .)  Its  more  frequent  occmrrenos 
in  the  names  of  places  existing  in  the  conntiy 
at  ^e  time  of  the  conquest  These  will  be 
found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
mere  appellative,  except  in  poetry.  Kiriah  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  tne  word  "buiig"  or 
"  bury,"  in  our  own  language.  Qoselv  related 
to  Kiriah  is  Kereth,  apparently  a  Phoenician 
form,  which  occurs  occasionally  (Job  xxix.  7 ; 
Prov.  viii.  3).    This  is  familiar  to  ns  in  the 
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Latin  garb  of  Carthaso,  and  in  the  Parthian 
and  Armenian  names  Cirta,  Tigrano-Ccrto.  As 
a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under 
the  Ibrms  of  Kcrioth,  Kartah,  Kartan ;  besides 
those  immediately  following. 

Kiriatha^im,  one  of  the  towns  of  Moab 
which  were  the  "  glory  of  the  country ; "  named 
amongst  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
1,  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxy.  9).  It  is  the  same 
place  as  Kibjathaim,  in  which  fonn  the  name 
elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 

Kiriftthia'riuB,  i  Esd.  y.  19.  [Kibjath- 
JsARiMy  and  K.  Abim.]    Ap. 

Kir'ioth,  a  place  in  Moab,  the  palaces  of 
which  were  threatened  by  Amos  witn  destruc- 
tion by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2) ;  unless  indeed  the  word 
means  simply  "  the  cities  "  — which  is  probably 
the  case  also  in  Jcr.  xlviii.  41. 

Kirjath*  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bei\)amin  ( Jofdi. 
xriii.  28).  It  is  named  with  Gibeath,  but 
without  any  copulative —  "  GibeaUi,  Kirjath." 
Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these 
two  names  or  not,  there  seems  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  Kiriath  is  identical  with  the  better 
known  place  Kibjath-Jbarim,  and  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  has  been  omitted  by 
oopyists  at  some  very  early  period. 

Kixjatha'im.  1.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  the  places  which  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  rebuilt  by  the  Reubenites,  and  had 
fresh  names  oonfernxl  on  them  (Num.  xxxii.  37, 
and  see  38),  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  known 
with  some  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  (Josh. 
ziL  19).  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as  that 
which  gave  its  name  to'the  ancient  Shayeh*Kiri- 
athaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It  ex- 
isted In  the  tmie  of  Jeremiah  (luviii.  1,  23)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  9 — in  these  three  passages  the 
A.  V.  gives  the  name  Kibiathaim).  ByEuse- 
biua  it  spears  to  have  been  well  known.  He 
deaeribes  it  as  a  village  entirely  of  Christians, 
10  miles  west  of  Bfedeba,  "  close  to  the  Baris." 
Bnrckhardt  (p.  367,  Juljr  13)  when  at  Madeba 
ntfedeba)  was  told  by  his  guide  of  a  place,  et- 
Tofm^  about  half  an  hour  (li  mile  English,  or 
baray  2  miles  Roman)  thereflrom,  which  he  sug- 
gests was  identical  with  Kinatluum.  But  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  evidenoe  for  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing.  JPorter 
pfononnces  confidently  for  Kureiyat,  under  the 
southern  side  of  Jebel  AUanu,  as  being  identical 
both  with  Kiijathaim  and  Kirjath-Huzoth ;  but 
he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support  of  his  con- 
clusion, which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Euse- 
bins ;  while  the  name,  or  a  similar  one,  having 
been  a  common  one  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  it 
still  is,  Kureu/at  may  be  the  representative  of 
some  other  pbce.  — 2.  A  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  Gex^ 
shonite  Levites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of 
Kabtait  in  the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being 
probably  only  a  contraction  thereof. 

Kirjatb-Arl>ay  an  early  name  of  the  city 
which  after  the  conquest  is  generally  known  as 
Hbbboh  (Josh.  xiv.  15;  Judff.  i.  10).  The 
identity  of  Kiriath- Arba  with  Hebron  is  con- 
stantly asserted  (Gen.  zziu.  2,  zxxv.  27 ;  Josh. 
Mir,  15,  xr.  IB,  54,  zx.  7,  zzi.  11). 


Kir^jath-A^riniy  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  name  Kibjatu-Jeabim,  which  occurs  only 
in  Ezr.  ii.  25. 

Eir'jath-Ba'al.  an  alternative  name  of 
the  place  usually  called  Kinath-Jearim  (Josh. 
XV.  60.  xviii.  14),  but  also  Baalah,  and  once 
Baalb-of-Judah. 

Kir'jath-Ha'zoth,  a  place  to  which  Ba- 
lak  accompanied  Balaam  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have 
lain  between  the  Arnom  ( Waa^  Mojeb)  and 
Bamoth-Baal  (comp.  ver.  36  and  41 ),  proba- 
bly north  of  the  former.  No  trace  of  the  lulme 
has  been  discovered  in  later  times. 

Eor^ath-Je^ariniy  a  dty  which  played  a 
not  unimportant  part  In  the  histoiy  or  the  He- 
brews. We  first  encounter  it  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it  next 
occurs  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9)  and  as  the  point  at 
which  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Benjamin  coincided  (xviii.  14, 15) ;  and  in  the 
two  last  passages  we  find  that  it  bore  another, 
perhaps  earlier,  name — that  of  the  great  Ca- 
naanite  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalah  and  Kir- 
jath-Baal.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  towns 
of  Judah  (xv.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  founded 
by,  or  descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of 
Cideb-ben-Hur.  "  Behind  Kujath-Jearim  "  the 
band  of  Danites  pitched  their  camp  before  their 
expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and  Laish,  leav- 
ing their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  long 
after  (Judg.  xviii.  12).  [BIaharbh-Dan.J 
Hitherto  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  in 
its  bctfuring  the  name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing 
remarkabfe  in  KiijathJearim.  It  was  no  douK 
this  reputation  for  sanctity  which  made  the  peo- 
ple of  Beth-shemesh  appeal  to  its  inhabitants 
to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  untutored 
inexperience  (I  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this 
hi^h  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years 
(vii.  2).  At  the  close  of  that  time,  Kiijath-Jea- 
rim  lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittile 
n  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6;  2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2, 
ac.).  It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive 
that  in  die  account  of  this  transaction  the  an- 
cient and  heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.  To 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  known.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  at 
the  ninUi  mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospo- 
lis  (Lydda).  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson 
to  discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly 
fulfilled  in  the  modem  vulage  of  Kuriet  ^Enah 
—  now  usually  known  as  Abu  Gmh,  fin>m  the 
robber-chief  whose  headquarters  it  was — at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Wadtf  Ahf,  on  the  road 
from  Jafla  to  Jerusalem. 

Kir^ath-Saa'nahy  a  name  which  occurs 
once  only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another,  andproba- 
bly  an  earlier,  appellation  for  Dbbir.  Whence 
the  name  is  derived  we  have  no  clew,  and  its 
meaning  has  given  rise  to  a  varie^  of  conject- 
ures. 

Kir^jath-Se^pheTy  the  early  name  of  tba 
city  Dbbir,  which  further  had  the  name  — 
doubtless  also  an  early  one — of  Kirjath-8ai^ 
KAH.    Kiijath-sepher  occurs  only  in  Josh,  xv- 
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IS,  16 ;  and  in  the  tXBCt  repetition  of  the  narra- 
tiye,  Jadg.  i.  U,  12.  Ewald  conjectures  that 
the  new  name  wai  given  it  by  the  conquerors 
on  account  of  its  retired  position  on  the  back 
—  the  south  or  south-westom  slopes — of  the 
mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modem  eL- 
Btarj,  a  few  miles  W.  of  ed-Dhoherijfeh. 

fir  of  Moaby  one  of  the  two  chief  strong- 
holds of  Moab,  the  other  being  An  of  Moab. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though  the 
place  is jprobablj  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  Kib-Hbrbs,  iCir-Haba8bth,  &c.  The  clew 
to  its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Tarsum 
•n  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above 
names  has  Craooa,  Croc,  almost  identical  with 
the  name  Karak,  by  which  the  site  of  an  impor- 
tant citv  in  a  hiffh  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.E.  of  the  Uead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
It  lies  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Babba, 
and  some  10  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon 
the  platean  of  highlands  which  forms  this  part 
of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  westem  edge 
of  the  platean.  Its  situation  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  again  is  completely  enclosed  by 
mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of 
the  town  can  hardly  be  less  than  3,000  foet 
above  the  sea. 

KlBh.  L  The  father  of  Saul ;  a  Benjamite 
«f  the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1  Sam.  x. 
21,  thou|^h  descended  from  Becher  according  to 
I  Chr.  vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  — 2« 
Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
(I  Chr.  ix.d6).  —  3«  A  Benjamite,  great  grand- 
Mher  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5).— 4.  A  Mera- 
rite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
His  sons  married  the  daughters  of  his  brother 
Kleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  ap- 
parently about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or  ear^ 
m  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jednthun  the  sing- 
er was  the  son  of  Kjsh  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  v., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last 
citea  place,  '<Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the 
reign  of  Heiekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical 
house  or  division,  under  its  chief,  rather  than 
ao  individual. 

KiBtL%  a  Merarile,  and  fiuher  or  ancestor 
•f  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

Kiflh^ioily  one  of  the  towns  on  the  bound- 
arv  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20), 
which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  28 ;  A.  V.  Kibhon).  No 
trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion  exists. 

Ki'shon  =  Kishion  (Josh.  xxi.  28). 

Ki'8hon»  the  Biver»  a  torrent  or  winter 
stream  of  Central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  Israelite  histoiy, 
—  tne  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  the  destraction  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah.  The  Nahr 
MvJitta,  the  modem  representative  of  the  Ki- 
shon,  is  the  drain  by  wliich  the  waters  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
enclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Sa- 
maria range  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Her- 
raon  "  (so  called),  and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  course  is 
in  a  directbn  nearly  due  N.  W.  It  has  two  pri n- 
ci^  feeders :  the  first  from  DAurith  (Daberath), ; 


on  Mount  Tabor,  the  N.  E.  angle  of  thepmln , 
and  secondly,  from  Jelbm  (Guboa)  and  Jemjt 
(Engannim)  on  the  S.  £.  It  is  also  fed  by  tlie 
copius  spring  of  Lejjun,  But  like  most  of  the 
soHcalled  "  nvers  "  of  Palestine,  the  perennial 
stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Kishoa. 
During  the  greater  part  or  the  year,  its  upper 
portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a  few 
miles  next  tne  sea.  The  sources  of  this  peren- 
nial portion  proceed  from  the  n>ots  of  Carmel  — 
the  "vast  fountains  called  Sa*adiyek,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Chaifa,"  and  those,  appar- 
ently still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  as 
bursting  forth  from  beneath  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel,  and  dischiujpng  of  themselves  *'  a 
river  half  as  big  as  the  £is."  It  enters  the  sea 
at  the  lower  part  of  theBay  of  Akka,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Chaiia  **  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed 
between  banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15  feet  high, 
and  15  to  20  yards  apart"  (Porter,  HcmdBbook, 
383,  4).  The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah 
was  doubtless  close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel 
where  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place.  This  spot 
is  now  fixed,  with  all  but  certamty,  as  at  the  ex- 
treme east  end  of  the  mountain,  to  which  the 
name  is  still  attached  of  El-Makrahak,  "  the 
burning."  Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with 
the  present  Nahr  MukOtia  Acre  can  be  no 
question. 

Ki^SOn,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing 
the  name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Kishon  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  only). 

Kiss.  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  afibction- 
ate  salutation  was  customary  amongst  near 
relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  patriarchal  and 
in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  1 1 ;  Cant  viiL  1 ).  Be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  sex,  and  in  a 
limited  degree  between  those  of  diflftrent  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect  or 
an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  cna- 
tomary  in  the  East,  and  can  hardl  v  be  said  to 
be  extinct  even  in  Europe.  In  the  Christian 
Church  the  kiss  of  chanty  was  practised  not 
only  as  a  friendly  salutation,  but  as  an  act 
symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ; 
1  Thess.  V.  26 ;  1  Pet  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  the  earlier  Christian  offices,  and  has  been 
continued  in  some  of  those  now  in  use.  Amon^ 
the  Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the 
beards  of  their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  su- 
perior returns  the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  fbre- 
nead.  In  Egypt  an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of 
a  superior,  generally  on  the  back,  but  some- 
times, as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To 
testifjT  abject  submission,  and  in  asking  favors, 
the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead  of  Uie  hand. 
The  written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in 
token  of  respect ;  even  the  jpound  is  sometimes 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of  their  sub^ 
mission  (Gen.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9,  &c).  Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  adoration  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2). 

Kite*  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  oc- 
curs in  three  passages,  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut  xiv. 
13,  and  Job  xxviii.  7  :  in  the  two  former  it  is 
translated  *'  kite  "  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter 
"  vulture."  It  is  enumerated  among  the  twen- 
ty names  of  birds  mentioned  in  Dent  xiv.  (!» 
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tunpug  for  the  most  pan  to  the  order  Bajatorea), 
which  were  coosidered  nnclean  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by  the 
lanelitei.  The  allusion  in  Job  alone  aflbrds  a 
clew  to  its  identification.  The  deep  mines  in 
the  recesses  of  die  mountains  ftom  which  the 
lii^r  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
axe  there  described  as  "  a  track  which  the  bird 
of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  of  the 
tufyak  looked  upon  it"  Among  all  oirds  of 
prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
omA  is  thus  distin^ished  as  possessed  of  pe- 
ciuiar  keenness  of  vision,  and  oy  this  attribute 
alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have  been  sin- 
culariy  at  variance  with  regard  to  this  bird. 
Kobeitson  (ClavtM  Pentaieuchi)  derives  cu^ah 
from  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects  with 
an  Arabic  word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which, 
aocording  to  Schultens,  is  "  to  turn."  If  this 
derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  **  lute  "  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
habit  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  **  sail- 
ing in  circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its 
inclination  governing  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell 
says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  derivation.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  grounds 
for  identifying  the  tM^jfoh  with  any  individual 
species  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  regard 
vrith  confidence  any  conclusions  which  may  be 
based  upon  them;  and  tcom  the  expression 
which  iollows  in  Lev.  and  Deut,  "after  its 
kind,"  it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic 

Kithliflh,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

Kif  ron,  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Zeb- 
nlnn  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites  ( Judg.  i.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  it  is  identified  with  "  Zippori," 
ie.  Sepphoris,  now  Seffkrieh, 

Kimm.  Twice  written  m  the  A.  V.  for 
Chittim  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7). 

Kneuing-troughB.    [BbbadJ 

Knife,  l.  The  knives  of  the  £gyptaans, 
and  of  other  nations  in  eariy  times,  were  prob- 
ably onlv  of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint 
or  sttme  Knife  was  sometimes  retained  for  sacr^ 
porpoees  after  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
•CM.    Herodotus  (IL  86)  mentions  knives  both 


1,&  i^RTplUw  Flint  KniTM  in  Mnwnm  «l  BmIIb. 
a  ^URClMi  Knifc  ivprwmtad  In  hkroglfpUn. 

vf  iron  and  of  stone  in  different  stages  of  the 
same  proooas  of  embalming.  The  same  may 
perhape  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrews. 


2.  In  their  meals,  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcass  (Lev. 
vii.  33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.'  13;  Num,  xviii. 
18;  1  Sam.  ix.  24,  &c.).  3.  Smaller  knives 
were  in  use  for  paring  fruit  (JosephJ  and  for 
sharpening  pens  (Jcr.  xxxvi.  23).  4.  The  razor 
was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  purposes,  for  which 
a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in  the  Temple 
(Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19;  Ea.  v.  1,  &c.).  5.  The 
pruning^hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5  were  probably 
curved  knives.  6.  The  lancets  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  doubtless  pointed  knives  (1  K. 
xviii.  28). 

Knop.  A  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
translate  two  terms,  of  the  real  meaning  of 
which  all  that  we  can  sa^with  certainty  is  that 
they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  ornamental 
object,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common. 
1.  Ccqphtor,  This  occurs  in  the  description  of 
the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in  £x.  xxv. 
31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages  be- 
ing identical.  In  another  part  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  ftt>m  wliich  the  branches 
are  to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  2.  The 
second  term,  Pdoa'im,  is  found  only  in  1  K.  vi. 
18  and  vii.  24.  The  word  no  doubt  signifies 
some  globular  thing  resembling  a  small  gourd, 
or  an  egg,  though  as  to  the  character  of  the 
ornament  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut  or  a  portion  of  a  richly  orna- 
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mented  door-step  or  slab  fix>m  Kouyuiyik,  prob- 
ably represents  something  approximating  to  the 
"  kiiop  and  the  flower  "  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

Ko'a  is  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  23.  It  may  perhaps  designate  a  place 
otherwise  unknown,  whicn  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or 
it  may  be  a  common  noun,  signifying  "  prince" 
or  "  nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  and 
some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

Koliath,  second  of  tne  three  sons  of  Levi, 
from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16,  18;  Num.  iii.  17; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father 
of  Amram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From 
him,  therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests ; 
and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were 
not  priesti  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  Uie  Le- 
vites, though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-born. 
In  the  journeyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the  sons 
of  KoKath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portion 
of  the  vessels  (Num.  iv.).  These  were  all  pre- 
viously covered  by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
It  appears  ftx>m  Ex.  vi.  18-22,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  xxvi.  23-32,  that  there  were  four 
families  of  sons  of  Kohath — Amramites,  Ishar- 
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ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites.  The  Tenes 
already  cited  from  1  Chr.  xxvi.,  Num.  iii.  19, 
27,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  disclose  the  wealth  and 
prominence  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  impor- 
tant offices  filled  by  them  as  keepers  of  the  dedi- 
cated treasures,  as  judges,  officers,  and  rulers, 
both  secular  and  sacired.  In  2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Korhites.  The 
number  of  the  sous  of  Kohath  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  50,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8,600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
Their  place  in  marching  and  encampment  was 
south  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which 
was  also  the  situation  of  the  Reubenites.  Of 
the  personal  history  of  Kohath  we  know  noth- 
ing, except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with 
Levi  and  Jacob  (Gren.  xlvi.  11),  that  nis  sister 
was  Jochcbed  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  133  years  (Ex.  vi.  18). 

Kolai'ah.  1.  A  JBenjamite  whose  descend- 
ants settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7).  — 2.  The  father  of 
Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

Sorah.  L  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Aholi- 
bamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35). 
He  was  bom  in  Canaan  before  Esau  mig^ted 
to  Mount  Scir  (xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  of  Edom.  ~  2.  Another  Edomitish 
duke  of  this  name,  sprung  from  Eliphaz,  Esan's 
oon  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). — 8.  One  of 
the  "  sons  of  Hebron  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  43. — 4.  Son 
of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi. 
He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness, 
for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  perishing  with 
his  followers  by  an  earthquake  and  flames  of 
fire  (Num.  xvi.,  xxvi.  9-11).  The  particular 
grievance  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah 
and  his  company  was  their  exclusion  from  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  being  confined 
—  those  among  them  who  vrcre  Levites  —  to  the 
inferior  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Elizaphan  to  bo  chief  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  30)  may  have  further  inflamed  his 
jealousy.  Korah's  position  as  leader  in  this  re- 
bellion was  evidently  the  result  of  his  personal 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty, 
and  ambitions  man.  From  some  cause  which 
does  not  dearlv  appear,  the  children  of  Korah 
were  not  invofvea  in  the  destruction  of  their 
father  (Num.  xxvi.  11).  Perhaps  the  fissure  of 
the  ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of 
Dathian  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond 
those  of  the  Reubenites.  From  vcr.  27  it  seems 
clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself  was 
doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers 
nearer  the  tabernacle  (vcr.  19),  and  perished 
with  them  bv  the  "  fire  from  Jehovah  which 
accompanied  the  earthquake.  In  the  N.  T. 
( Jude  11),  Kor^  is  coupled  with  Cain  and  Ba- 
laam. 

Kor'ahite  (i  Chr.  ix.  19, 3i),  Korliite, 

or  Kor'athite,  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites 
who  were  desccnd^l  from  Korah,  and  are  fre- 
quently styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons 
of  Korah.  The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of 
Korah,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing.   They  were  an  important  branch  of 


the  singers  in  the  Kohathite  division,  llenum 
himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr.  vi.  33^,  and 
the  Korahites  being  among  those  who,  m  Je- 
hoshaphat's  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  Grod  of  Israel  with  a  louci  voice  on  high  " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  Hence  we  find  eleven  psalms 
(or  twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the  same 
title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  viz.  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87, 
88.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  KoraH,  were 
''porters,"  i.e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  temple;  an 
ofince  of  considerable  dignity. 

Kor'athites,  the.  Num.  xxvi.  58.    [Koi- 

AHITE.l 

Korhites,  the,  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi.  l ;  1 
Chr.  xii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19.     [Korahitb.] 

Ko'^re.  !•  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
lum  and  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  I). —  2. 
Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heie- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14.  — 8.  In  the  A.  V.of 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "  the  sons  of  Korb  "  (follow- 
ing the  Vulg.  Core)  should  properly  be  "  the 
sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOE  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 )  «  Accoz 
B£  Coz  ==  Hakkoz. 

KuBhai'ah.  The  same  as  Kish  or  Kism, 
the  father  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  (1  Chr.  zr.  17). 


L. 


Iia'adall,  the  son  of  Shelah,  and  gnmdioa 
of  Jndah(l  Chr.  iv.  21). 

La'adan.  L  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  26).— 2. 
The  son  of  Grershom,  elsewhere  called  Libvi 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9  ;  xxvi.  21). 

La^ban,  son  of  Bethud,  brother  of  Bebek- 
ah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as 
taking  the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  hii 
sister  Rebekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  {G&k,  xxiy. 
10,  29-60,  xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  The  next  time 
Laban  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  it  is  as 
the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob,  at  Haran  (Gen. 
xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsequent  transactions 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
his  nephew  for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  his 
two  daughters,  and  for  six  vears  as  the  price 
of  his  cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  arti- 
fice by  which  he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less 
attractive  daughter  on  the  unsuspecting  Jacob, 
are  familiar  to  all  (Gen.  xxix.,  xxx.).  Laban 
was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathered  together  all  tiis  posseasioos, 
started  with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  na- 
tive land ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that 
he  heard  of  their  stealthy  departure.  Ia  hoi 
haste  he  sets  off  in  pursuit.  Jacob  and  hit 
family  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  al- 
ready some  days'  march  in  advance  of  their  pur- 
suers ;  but  so  large  a  caravan,  encumbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  cattle,  would  trard 
but  slowly  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13) ;  and  Laban 
and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  the  retreating 
party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  among 
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of  Qilead.'  After  lome  ibarp 
mncnlLl  ificrimintition,  uid  an  nnnicceasfi^ 
Mmidi  for  the  teniphim,  which  Itachel, 
the  conning  which  chancUriied  the  whole 
rami];,  knew  well  how  to  hide,  a  corenuit  of 
peace  wu  entered  into  between  the  two  par- 
ties, and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillaT'iitone  aet 
np  bj  Jacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the  cora- 
nan^  and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 

C'es  pledged  themseWea  not  to  pass  with 
le  intentions.  After  Ibis,  in  the  simple 
■nd  beantiful  voids  of  Scripture,  "  Laban  rose 
Dp  and  kissed  his  sons  and  bis  daoghlcn,  and 
blessed  them,  and  departed,  and  returned  to 
his  place ; "  and  be  thenceforward  disappears 
from  the  biblical  narrative. 

LalMUl,  one  of  the  landmarks  named  ik 
Ihc  obscore  and  disputed  passage,  D«aL  i.  1. 
The  mention  of  Hoicroth  has  perhapa  led  to 
(be  onlf  coiqectare  regarding  Loban  of  which 
the  writer  is  aware ;  nanwlT,  that  It  is  identicat 
with  LiBHAH  (Norn,  xxxiii.  20).  The  Sjriac 
Peihiio  underatands  the  name  a*  LebaQon. 

lAb'anA,  i  Ewi  t.  29.    [Lbbama.] 

lAoedtsmo'nianfl,  the  inhaUtants  of 
Sparta  or  I^cedsnton,  with  whom  the  Jews 
I'Uimed  kindred  (1  Mace  xii.  9,  5,  6,  30,  31, 
liT.  SO,  23,  XT.  S3  1  2  Hacc  t.  S). 

La'obiflbi  a  dtj  of  the  Amoritfla,  the  king 
of  which  icHDed  wim  four  othen,  at  the  inTita- 
tioil  of  Adoniaedek,  kinf;  irf  Jerusalem,  Co  chas- 
tise the  GibeonilM  for  Smr  leagne  with  Israel 
(Josh.  X.  3,  9).  They  were  roulsd  bj  Joshua 
at  Beth-boron,  and  the  kiDg  of  Laehish  fell  a  tic- 
tim  with  the  others  nuder  the  trees  at  Makke- 
dah  |T«r.  26).  The  destroctioD  of  the  town 
•eemi  to  hare  shortly  followed  the  death  of  the 
king :  it  was  attack^  in  it*  turn,  immediately 
after  the  bll  of  Liboih,  and,  notwithstanding 
aa  rfbrt  to  r«lie*e  it  by  Horam  king  of  Oeier, 
was  taken,  and  evwy  bodI  pat  to  Ibe  iword 
(tct.  3I-S3).  In  the  specia]  atatemeni  that 
Ihc  attack  Ia*ied  two  days,  in  contradistinction 


strength  of  position  for  which  Laclush  w 
terwarda  remarkable.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that,  though  included  in  the  lowland 
district  (Josh.  xv.  39),  Lachith  was  a  (own  of 
the  Amoritvs,  who  appear  10  have  been  essen- 
tially mountaineers.  Its  proximity  10  Libnah 
is  implied  many  centuriu  later  (2  K.  xix.  8). 
Lachiah  was  one  of  the  cities  foniRed  and  gar- 
risoned by  Ruhoboam  after  the  revolt  of  the 
northern  kiugdom  {S  Chr.  xi.  9).  It  was 
chosen  as  a  refuge  by  Amaiiah  from  the  con- 
spirators who  threatened  him  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  whom  he  at  last  fell  a  victim  at  La- 
chisb  (3  K.  xiv.  19;  S  Chr.  xxv.  27).  Latcr 
still,  in  the  reign  of  Bexekiah,  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  luken  by  Sennacherib  when  on  hit 
way  fhiiii  FhieDicia  to  ^xypt  This  uege  it 
considered  br  LAyaid  and  Hincks  U>  be  dquct- 
ed  on  the  slaba  found  by  the  former  in  one 
of  the  chamber*  of  the  palace  at  Koayonjik. 
Another  slab  seems  to  show  the  etDund-plan 
of  the  same  city  alter  iu  occopation  by  tbe 
cononerors  —  the  Asyrian  tent*  fiilc"  "  '' 
in  the  walls,  and  the  foreign  worahip  1 
But,  though  tbe  Assyrian  records  U 
to  assert  the  capture  of  I^chish,  no 
is  to  bo  found  either  in  the  Bibl^  or  Joaephns 
that  it  was  taken.  After  tbe  leuim  from  cap- 
tivity, Laehish,  with  its  surrounding  "tIeMi," 
was  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  (Neb.  xi.  30).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Omnaasfuon,  La- 
ehish is  mentioned  ai  "  7  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis,  towards  Daroma,"  —  t.a.,  towards  the 
south.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  any  position  at  alt  eorresponding  to 
this.  A  site  called  Um-Leti*  is  found  between 
Gasa  and  Bdi-Jibna,  at  tbe  distance  of  11 
miles  (U  Roman  mites),  and  in  a  direction 
not  B.,bDtafaontW.8.W.&omtbelatter;  but 
its  remains  are  not  those  of  a  fortiBed  city  abk 
to  brave  an  Assyrian  armj. 
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Iiaou^IlUSt  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi,  who 
retarnod  with  £zra,  and  had  married  a  foreign 
wife(l  Esd.  ix.  31). 

La'^dan,  l  Esd.  ▼.  37.     [Delaiah,  2.] 

Ladder  of  Tyrua,  tne.  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities (the  northern)  of  the  district  over 
which  Simon  Maccabeus  was  made  captain  bjr 
Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos)  (1  Mace.  xi.  59). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or  of  the  Tyrians,  was 
the  local  name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  high- 
est in  that  neighborhood,  a  hnndred  stadia 
north  of  Ptolemais,  the  modem  Akka  or  Acre. 
The  position  of  the  Ra»-en-Nakhurah  agrees 
very  nearlv  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles  from 
AJaca,  and  is  characterised  by  travellers  from 
Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and  steep.    Ap. 

La'el,  the  father  of  Eliasaph  (Nnm.  iii.  24). 

Laliadf  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Iiahal-Ito\the  WelL  In  this  form  is 
given^  in  the  A.  v  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62  and  xxv. 
11,  the  name  of  the  famous  well  of  Hagar's  re- 
lief, in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided. 

Iiah'mam,  a  town  in  the  lowland  district 
of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  (homeutioim,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
traveller  has  soueht  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

Lab 'mi.  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite, 
slain  by  Elnanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1 
Chr.  XX.  5). 

Lavish,  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the 
Danitcs,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  be- 
came famous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  as  the  depository  iirst  of  the  graven 
image  of  Micah  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14, 27, 29),  and 
subi^uently  of  one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of  the 
modem  Bonias.  In  the  A.  V.,  Laish  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerasalem  (Is.  x.  30). 
On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with  Uie 
tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  it  as  the 
name  of  a  small  village,  I^shah,  lying  between 
Gallim  and  Anathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto 
no  traces  have  been  found.  In  1  Mace.  ix.  5, 
a  village  named  Alasa  (A.  V.  Eleasa|  is  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas 
was  killed.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laiaa, 
The  two  names  may  possibly  in£cate  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  that  the  LaishiUi  of  Isaiah. 

La'isn,  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul 
had  given  Michal,  David's  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

Lakes.    [Palebtinb.] 

LalLUm.  properly  Lakkum,  one  of  the 
places  which  formed  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Lak- 
kum  is  but  casually  named  in  the  Onomattioon, 
and  no  one  since  has  discovered  its  situation. 

liainb.  1.  Immar  is  the  Chaldee  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  abes.  See  below,  No.  3 
(Ezr.  vt.  9,  17,  vii.  17).  2.  TaUsk  (1  Sam. 
vii.  9 ;  Is.  Ixv.  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb ; 
originally  the  younp:  of  any  animal.  3.  Cfl6et, 
ceseft,  and  the  feminines  absdh,  or  cab$dkf  and 
citbahf  respectively  denote  a  male  and  female 
lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  year.  The 
former  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
English  provincial  term  kog  or  hogget^  which  is 


applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he  is  shon. 
Young  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  important 
part  of  almost  every  sacrifice.  4.  Cur,  a  fiu 
ram,  or  more  probably  "  wether,"  as  the  word 
is  generally  employed  in  opposition  to  wplt 
which  strictly  denotes  a  "  ram  **  (Dent,  xxxii. 
14 ;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Is.  xxxiv.  6).  The  Tynans 
obtained  their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar 
(Ez.  xxvii.  21),  and  the  pastures  of  Bashan 
were  famous  as  grazing  grounds  (Ez.  xxxix. 
18).  5.  Ttdn,  rendered  "lamb"  in  Ex.  xii. 
21,  is  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a 
"flock''  of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in 
distinction  from  herds  of  the  lai^r  animals 
(Eccl.  ii.  7  ;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  6.  In  opposition  to 
this  collective  term  the  word  Sek  is  applied 
to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock,  whether 
sheep  or  goats  (Gen.  xxii.  7»  8 ;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb,  see  Pabbovsk. 

La'mech,  properly  Lemech,  the  name  of 
two  persons  in  antediluvian  histoir.  —  L  The 
fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  ir.  18- 
24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with 
some  detail.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah, 
and  his  daughter  Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the 
only  antediluvian  women  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Moses.  His  three  sons — Jabal, 
JuBAL,  and  Tubal-Cain — are  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  inventions.  The 
remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfiictorily.  It 
is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poet- 
ry :  it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song, 
to  the  generation  for  whom  Moses  wrote ;  and 
he  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place  in  his  histoiy. 
It  may  be  rendered,  — 

Adah  and  ZlUab  \  hear  my  Tolce, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech !  give  ear  onto  mf  speaeh; 
For  a  man  had  I  slain  fbr  amittaig  ma, 

And  a  youth  for  wounding  me : 
Surely  tevenfbld  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 

Bat  Lamech  seven  ^'  and  seven. 

Jerome  relates  as  a  tradition  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was  accidentally 
slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam.  Ludier  considers  the  occasion  of  the 
poem  to  be  the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by 
Lamech.  Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech's  song 
of  exultation  on  the  invention  of  the  sword  by 
his  son  TubalK»in,  in  the  possession  of  which 
he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his 
fiunily  over  any  enemies.  This  interpretation 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested.  —  2.  The  son  of  Methuselah, 
and  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  28-31). 

LamentationB.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this 
book,  Ecah,  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  Books 
of  Moses,  fVom  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it 
opens,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost 
a  received  formula  ror  the  commencement  of  a 
song  of  wailine  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27).    The 

S»ems  includS  m  this  collection  appear  in  the 
ebrow  canon  .with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  exti»iial  evidence  tiiat 
they  were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
earlier  than  the  date  given  in  the  prefkloij 
verse  which  appears  in  the  Septnagint  This 
represents,  however,  the  established  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the  canon. 
The  poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last 
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JUiys  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  exfle.  They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks, 
with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  mi^ht 
Almost  be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  livmg 
conld  have  written  with  that  union  of  strong 
passionate  feeling  and  entire  submission  to  Je- 
novah  which  characterizes  both  the  Lamenta* 
sions  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  evi- 
dences of  identitv  are,  however,  stronger  and 
more  minute.  Assuming  this  as  sufficiently 
established,  there  come  the  questions — (1.) 
When,  and  on  what  occasion,  did  he  write  it? 
(2.)  In  what  relation  did  it  stand  to  his  other 
writings?  (3.)  What  light  does  it  throw  on 
his  persona]  historv,  or  on  that  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  ?  I.  The  eailiest  statement  on 
this  point  is  that  of  Joscphus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  1). 
He  finds  amone  the  books  which  were  extant  in 
his  own  time  the  lamentations  on  the  deadi  of 
Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
25.  As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  poem 
of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has 
been  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks 
of  this.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on 
any  better  grounds  than  a  hasty  conjecture. 
And  against  it  we  have  to  set  (1)  the  tradition 
on  the  other  side  embodied  in  the  preface  of  the 
Septaagint,  (2)  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  word  distinctive 
•f  a  funeral  dxtj^  over  a  devout  and  z^ous 
reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  'possible  likeness  between  the  pic- 
tures of  misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the 
events  of  the  dosing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  Unless  we  aiaopt  the  strained  hypothesis 
that  the  whole  poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of 
being  predictive,  the  writer  seeing  the  future  as 
if  it  were  actuaJlv  present,  or  the  still  wilder 
conjecture  of  Rashi,  that  this  was  the  roll  which 
Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re-written 
by  Bamch  or  Jeremiah,  we  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coincidence  is 
not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  the  later,  not  the 
eariier,  of  the  dates.  At  wnat  period  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and 
the  materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability 
are  hot  scanty.  He  may  have  written  it  im- 
mediately after  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he 
was  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was 
with  his  countrymen  at  Tahpanhes.  IL  It  is 
well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by  these  coi\)ec- 
tnres  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book  in  five 
chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete in  itwlf,  each  naving  a  distinct  subject, 
yet  brouffht  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan 
which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  en- 
tering on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we 
find,  in  full  predominance,  that  strong  personal 
emotion  which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of 
Jeremiah.  Other  differences  between  the  two 
books  that  bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of 
this.  Here  there  is  more  attention  to  form, 
more  elaboration.  The  rhythm  is  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  prophecies.  A  complicated 
alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly  the  whole 
book.  ( 1 .)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.,  contain  22  verses 
each,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse 
fnliing  into  throe  nesny  balanced  clauses ;  ii.  19 


forms  an  exception  as  having  a  fourth  clause 
(2.)  CH.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter 
being  three  times  repeated.  (3.)  Ch.  v.  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch.  i.,  ii., 
iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  UI.  The 
power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct 
conditions.  We  must  seex  to  see,  as  with  our 
own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  confusion, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet.  Wc 
must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he 
looked  on  them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a 
patriot-poet,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  prophet  who  had  seen  all  this 
coming,  and  had  foretold  it  as  inevitable.  He 
had  urged  submission  to  the  Chaldssans  as  the 
only  mode  of  diminishing  the  terrors  of  that 
"  day  of  the  Lord."  And  now  the  Chaldssans 
were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and  rebellion 
of  the  king  and  princes  of  Jndah ;  and  the  actual 
horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though  he  had 
predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  im- 
agine. All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  mip^ht  have  indulged 
at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet 
sorrow,  not  less  than  other  emotions,  works  on 
men  according  to  their  characters ;  and  a  man 
with  Jeremiah's  gifb  of  utterance  could  not  sit 
down  in  the  mere  silence  and  stupor  of  a  hope- 
less grief.  He  was  compelled  to  ^ive  expres- 
sion to  that  which  was  devouring  his  heart  and 
the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself  was  a 
relief  to  him.  It  lea  him  on  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  statb.  It 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been 
nearly  crushed  out.  An  examination  of  the  five 
poems  will  enable  us  to  iudge  how  far  each 
stands  by  itself,  how  far  tney  are  connected  as 
parts  forming  a  whole.  I.  The  opening  verse 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  poem.  That 
which  haunts  the  prophet's  mina  is  the  soli- 
tude in  which  he  finds  himself.  She  that  was 
"princess  amon^  the  nations"  ll)  sits,  "soli- 
tary," "as  a  widow."  After  tne  manner  so 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  personality 
of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advances, 
and  blends  bv  hardly  perceptible  transitions 
with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself. 
Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are 
two  thoughts  characteristic  both  of  the  man 
and  the  time.  The  calamities  which  the  nation 
suffsrs  are  the  consequences  of  its  sins.  There 
must  be  the  confi»sion  of  those  sins.  There  is 
also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  that 
Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings.  II.  As 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  tlie  subject  of  the 
first  lamentation,  so  me  destruction  that  had 
laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this,  there  was 
the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all 
along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against 
which  he  nad  to  wage  continual  war.  The 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish 
things,  false  burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment 
(14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen  on 
them.  The  prophets  found  no  vision  of  Je- 
hovah (9).    The  king  and  the  princes  who  had 
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listened  to  them  were  captire  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. III.  The  difference  in  the  stmctare  of 
this  poem  which  has  been  already  noticed 
indicates  a  corresponding  difference  m  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  two  preceding  poems,  Jere- 
miah had  spoken  of  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third,  he  speaks  chiefly, 
though  not  exclnsivelj,  of  his  own.  Here,  as 
in  the  prophecies,  we  find  a  Gospel  for  the 
weaiy  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Je- 
hovah. IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the 
fourth  poem  did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  first  and  second.  There 
come  b^re  us,  once  again,  the  famine,  the 
misery,  the  desolation,  uat  had  fallen  on  the 
holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather  blackness. 
One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the  conse- 
crated fiunilies  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nazarites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery  an^ 
shame.  Some  chanees  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's 
own  life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen 
in  the  li^t  of  the  personal  experience  of  the 
third  poem.  V.  One  great  dinerenoe  in  the 
fifth  and  last  section  of  the  poem  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  It  obviously  indicates 
either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  alpha- 
betic structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  ooncludinp;  ele^.  There  are  si^s  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  precedm||f  poems. 
Though  Ae  horrors  of  the  famine  are  meflacea- 
ble,  yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather 
the  continued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule 
of  the  Chaldseans.  There  are  perhaps  few  por- 
tions of  the  O.  T.  which  appear  to  nave  done 
the  work  they  were  meant  to  do  more  efiectual- 
ly  than  this.  It  has  supplied  thousands  with 
the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
criticidperiods  of  national  or  individual  suffer- 
ing. We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the 
weary  years  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab  (July),  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  read,  year  by 
year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemo- 
rate the  misery  out  of  which  the  people  had  been 
delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  connected  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  **  place  of 
wailing "  to  mourn  over  the  departed  gloiy  of 
their  city.  It  enters  laively  mto  the  nobly- 
constructed  order  of  the  Catin  Chureh  for  the 
services  of  Passion-week.  A  few  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  external  history  of  the  Book  re- 
main to  be  stated.  The  position  which  it  has 
occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  varied 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew  ar- 
rangement it  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa, 
between  ^Rnth  and  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  Bom- 
berg  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five 
MfgiQoth  aaer  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  LXX. 
group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Baruch 
comes  between  the  prophecy  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. On  the  hypothesis  of  some  writers  that 
Jer.  lii.  was  originally  the  introduction  to  the 
poem,  it  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  Y.  corresponds  more 
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closely  than  any  other  to  that  which  w«  must 
look  on  as  the  original  one. 

Lamp,  1.  That  part  of  the  eokien  candle- 
stick belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  bors 
the  light;  luso  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks 
placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxv.  37;  1  K.  vii.  49; 
2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  1 1 ;  Zech.  iv.  8).  The  lai^is 
were  lighted  every  evening,  and  cleansed  every 
morning  /Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2.  A  torch  or  flam- 
bean,  such  as  was  earned  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  80;  comp.xv.  4).  The 
use  of  lamps  fed  with  oil  in  marriage  processions 
is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  (en  virgins 
( Matt  xxv.  1 ) .  Modem  Egyptian  lamps  consist 

of^  small  i^ass  ves- 
sels with  a  tube  at 
the  bottom  contain- 
ing a  cotton  wick 
twisted  round  a 
piece  of  straw.  For 
night  -  travelling,  a 
lantern  composed  of 
waxed  doth  strained 
over  a  sort  of  cylin- 
der of  wire  rings,  and  a  top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This  would,  in  form  at  lost, 
answer  to  tne  lamps  within  pitchers  of  Gideon. 
I^anoet.  This  word  is  round  in  1  K.  xviii. 
88  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Romadi,  which 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean,  a 
javelin,  or  light  spear.  In  tne  original  edition 
of  the  A.  V.  (1611),  the  word  is  « Tancen." 
Iiangaage*  [ToKausa,  Contcsiom  of.] 
Lantern  occurs  onl^  in  John  xviii.  8,  where 
the  party  led  by  Judas  is  described  as  provided 
with  "  lanterns  and  torches."  The  Jewish  koh 
tern  was  similar  to  that  now  in  nse  among  On* 
entals.  As  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities  are  not 
lighted  at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lantern 
are  used  to  an  extent  unknown  among  us.  A 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  doth  strained 
over  rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
tinned  copper,  are  common  m  Western  Asia. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  fb^ 
bids  any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  afwr  nightftll 
without  a  lantern.  — Ed. 

IiBOdioe^S.  A  town  of  some  oonaeqaenoe 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  ;  and  it  was  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  on  a  small 
river  called  the  Lycns,  with  CoLoaaji  and  Hia- 
RAPOLiB  a  few  mjles  distant  to  the  west  Built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Selendd  moa- 
arehs,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  T.«o«iw<»a 
became  under  the  Roman  government  a  ^kce 
of  some  importance.  Its  trade  was  consider- 
able :  it  lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  conveahu,  From  Bev.  iiL  17, 
we  should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth. 
It  was  soon  after  this  occurrence  that  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  Laodicea,  not  however, 
as  it  would  seem,  through  the  direct  agency  of 
St.  Paul.  We  have  good  reason  fbr  believing 
that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Colosse,  he  sent  a  greeting  to  those  of 
Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either 
place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Goapd  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  l^xix.  41 )  must  inevita- 
bly have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches 
in  the  neighboring  cities,  especially  where  Jews 
were  settled :  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea. 
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In  sabMqaent  times,  it  became  a  Christian  city 
of  eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  peeting- 
pUce  of  councils.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  ntter  des- 
olation :  bat  the  extensive  ruins  near  Denislu 
justify  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea  in  Greek 
and  Koman  writers.  One  biblical  subject  of 
i  nterest  is  connected  with  Laodicea.  From  Col. 
IT.  16,  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to 
this  place  inien  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Colossas. 
The  question  arises  whether  we  canjrive  any 
account  of  this  Laodicean  enistle.  Wieseler's 
theorr  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  meant. 
Another  view,  maintained  by  Paley  and  others, 
is,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  intended. 
Ussher's  yiew  is,  that  this  last  epistle  was  a  cir- 
cular letter  sent  to  Laodicea  amonjg^  other  places. 
Tha  i^wcryphal  EptMtola  ad  Laodioen§et  is  a  late 
and  dnmsy  forgeiy. 

Laodioe^'ailS,  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
(Col.  iy.  16;  Rev.  iii.  U). 

lAp''idOth|  the  husband  of  Deborah  Ae 
prophetess  (Juae.  iy.  4  only). 

Lapwing  (Ueb.  dudphath)  occurs  only  in 
Ley.  XI.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Dent, 
xiy.  18,  amongst  the  list  of  those  birds  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten 
bjr  the  Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree 
with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the  Hoopoo  is  the 
bird  intended.  Aocordinz  to  fiochart,  these  four 
diflferent  interpretations  have  been  assigned  to 
dttcwkaik: — 1.  The  Sadduoees  supposed  the 
bird  intended  to  be  the  common  ken,  which  they 
therefore  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpret 
tation  understands  the  cock  of  the  woods  ( Tetrao 
tmgalluB),  3.  Other  interpreters  think  the  at- 
tagen  is  meant.  4.  The  last  interpretation  is 
tliat  which  gives  the  Hooooo  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  Many,  and  curious  in 
some  instances,  are  the  derivations  proposed  for 
the  Hebrew  word ;  but  the  most  probable  one  is 
the  woMiitoiJt-cpcfc.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  the  observations  of  the  huibits  of 
the  hoopoo  recorded  by  modem  zoGloglsts  do 
not  appear  to  warrant  tne  assertion  that  it  is  so 
pre-eminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has  been  im- 
plied above.  Blarshv  ground,  ploughed  luid, 
wooded  districts,  sucn  as  are  near  to  water,  are 
more  especially  its  &vorite  haunts.  The  hoo* 
poo  was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by  the  Mo- 
saic law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten,  except  occasionally, 
in  those  countries  where*  it  is  abundantly  found, 
—C^gTP^  France,  Spain,  &c.  The  Soopoo  is 
an  oocasioual  visitor  to  this  country,  arriving 
for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn ;  but  instances 
are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in  the 
spring.  It  is  about  the  sise  of  the  mtsse^lAnisA 
{TwauM  mochoruM),  Its  crest  is  very  degant; 
the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  eacn  of  them 
tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  £unily 
up^pidm,  suborder  7Vaaitroifr»,  and  order  Pom- 


I'a  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Four  or  five  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any 
information  regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except 
indeed  that  it  misrht  to  presumed  to  be  identical 
with  the  "Lisia  mentioned  in  the  Peuiimr 
TaUe  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortt  ma.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared 
np.  In  the  month  of  January,  1 856,  a  yachting 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were 


told  that  the  name  Lassea  was  still  given  to 
some  ruins  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A 
short  search  sufficed  to  discover  these  ruins,  and 
independent  testimony  confirmed  the  name. 

JjBk^shAf  a  place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only, 
as  marking  the  limit  of  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  From  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur,  we  should  infer  that  it  lay  somewhere  in 
the  south-east  of  Palestine.  Its  exact  position 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  an^  subsequent  notice 
of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Jerome  and 
other  writers  identify  it  with  Callirhoc,  a  spot 
femous  for  hot  springs  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

liBSh'aroily  one  of  the  Canaanite  towns 
whose  kings  were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  18). 

Las'thenes,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "cvmsin"  (1  Mace.  xi.  31),  ud 
*'  father  "  (1  Maoc.  xi.  32)  of  the  king.  Both 
words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of  high  nobility. 
It  appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  {  3)  that 
he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  in- 
debted for  a  laige  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1 
Mace.  X.  67). 

Latchety  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  It  occun 
in  the  proverbial  expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23, 
and  is  there  used  to  denote  something  trivial 
or  worthless.  Another  semi-proverbial  expres- 
sion in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to  the  iact  that  the 
office  of  bearing  and  unfastening  the  shoes  of 
great  Mrsonages  fell  to  the  meanest  slaves. 

Iianily  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  80,  and  Luke 
xxiii.  38. 

Iiatixiisins.  In  every  countrjr  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  Latin  words,  senses,  and  forms 
of  speech,  would  naturally  be  introduced ;  espe- 
cially as  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  in  every 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language. 

Hence  in  the  New  Testament  are  found 
various  Latinisms,  —  aoaapunf,  **  fiurthii^,*'  from 
OMianvu  (BCatt.  x.  29) ;  Ktvrvpuiv,  centuno  (Mark 
XV.  39 ) ;  Xeyewf,  Mo,  **  legion  "  (Matt.  xxvi. 
53).  Instances  of  Greek  words  in  Latin  senses 
are  also  found,  as  in  Rom.  xv.  28 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
Also  Latin  forms  of  speech  (Markxv.  15;  Acts 
xvii.  9 ;  Luke  xii.  58,  &c.). 

Latinisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  era.  Had  the  N.  T.,  there- 
fore, been  free  firom  them,  the  objection,  though 
recondite,  would  have  been  strong. 

Of  course  the  occurrence  of  Latinisms  in 
writings  of  a  later  date,  e^.  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles, cannot  be  alleged  as  a  valid  argument 
against  their  genuineness.  —  Ed. 

Lattice.  The  rendering  in  A.  Y.  of  three 
Hebrew  words.  1.  Ethndb,  which  occurs  but 
twice,  Judg.  V.  28  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the 
latter  passage  is  translated  "  casement "  in  the 
A.  V.  In  both  instances  it  stands  inpandlelism 
with  "window."  2.  KfOmcdm  (Cant.  ii.  9) 
is  apparently  8yn9nymous  with  the  preceding, 
though  a  word  of  later  date.  3.  Sebacah  is 
simpfy  "  a  network  "  placed  before  a  window 
or  oalcony.  Perhaps  the  network  through 
which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received  his  mortal  in- 
jury was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2  j. 
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Laver.  l.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  Tessel  of 
unas  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  before  offioing  sacrifice. 
It  stood  in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  a  little  to  the  south  |£x.  xxx.  19, 21 ; 
Rehmd,  Ant.  Hebr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).  It  rested 
on  a  basis,  i.e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained 
to  be  a  cover  of  copper  or  brass,  which,  as  well 
AS  the  laver  itself,  was  made  fh>m  the  mirrors 
of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
Tubemacle-court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form 
of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  together 
with  Its  ''foot,''  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii. 
10, 11 ).  As  no  mention  is  made  of  any  vessel 
for  washing  the  ficsh  of  the  sacrificial  victims, 
it  is  possible  that  the  laver  may  have  been  used 
for  tnis  purpose  also  (Reland,  Ant.  U^.  i.,  iv. 
9).  2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great 
molten  sea,  there  were  ten  lavers  of  brass,  raised 
on  bases  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Each  laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called 
"bath,"  making  about  300  English  gallons. 
They  were  used  for  washing  the  animals  to  be 
offered  in  bumt-oflTerings  (2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The 
dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  four  cubits  in  len^ 
and  breadth,  and  three  in  height.  The  LXX. 
fixes  the  height  at  six  cubits.  Josephus,  who 
appears  to  have  followed  a  var.  readm^  of  the 
LaX.,  makes  them  five  in  length,  four  m  width, 
and  six  in  height  |1  K.  vii.  28;  Thenius,  ad 
hoc. ;  Joseph.  AvJt.  viii.  3,  §  3).  There  were  to 
each  four  wheels  of  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, with  spokes,  &c.,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  principal  parts  requiring  explanation  may 
be  tnus  enumerated :  —  (a)  "  Borders,"  proba- 
bly panels.  Genesins  (Tha.  938)  supposes 
these  to  have  been  ornaments  like  square  shields 
with  engraved  work.  (&)  "  Ledges,"  joints  in 
comers  of  bases  or  fillets  covering  joints, 
(c)  "  Additions,"  probably  festoons ;  Lightfoot 
translates,  "marlines  oblique  descendentes." 
(cf)  Plates,  probably  axles,  cast  in  Uie  same 
piece  as  the  wheels,  (e)  Undersetters,  either 
the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine ;  Lightfoot  renders 
"columnsD  fulcientes  lavacrum/'  (/)  Naves. 
(^)  Spokes.  \K\  Felloes,  (t)  Chapiter,  per- 
liaps  the  rim  of  tne  circular  opening  ("  mouth," 
ver.  31)  in  the  convex  top.  jfik)  A  round  com- 
pass, perhaps  the  convex  root  of  the  base.  To 
these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains,  which  may 
probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned  (Aid. 
viii.  3, 1  6). 

Law.  The  word  is  properly  used,  in  Scrip- 
ture as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite  com- 
mandment laid' down  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity. The  commandment  mav  be  general  or 
(as  in  Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  the  bumtr 
offering,"  Ic)  particular  in  its  bearing ;  the 
authority  either  human  or  divine.  But  when 
the  word  is  used  with  the  article,  and  without 
any  words  of  limitation,  it  refers  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  God,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  the  Pentateuch, 
of  which  it  forms  the  chief  portion.  The 
Hebrew  word,  tAroh^  lays  more  stress  on  its 


moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and 
guiding  jn  the  right  way ;  tiie  Greek  Noyio(, 
on  its  constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  en- 
forced by  a  recognized  audiority.  The  sense  of 
the  word,  however,  extends  its  seope,  and  as- 
sumes a  more  abstract  character  in  tne  writings 
of  St  Paul.  Ndp)f,  when  used  by  him  with 
the  article,  still  refers  in  eeneral  to  ue  Law  of 
Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  law,"  it  in- 
cludes all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man 
by  compulsion,  or  b/  the  pressure  of  external 
motives,  whether  thcb  commands  be  or  be  not 
expressed  in  definite  forms.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  word  "  law "  (as  in  Bom.  iiL  27, 
"law  of  faith,"  &c.)  to  denote  an  intenul 
principle  of  action,  does  not  really  militate 
against  the  general  rule.  It  should  also  be  no- 
ticed i>at  the  tide  **  the  Law  "  is  occasionally 
used  lojsely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  6;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring  to  Ps. 
XXXV.  19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  referring  to 
Is.  xxviii.  11,  12). 

Iaw  of  MoaeA.    It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  sub- 
stance, to  point  out  its  main  pnncipies,  and  to 
explain  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  tht 
progress  of  Divine  Revelation.    In  order  to  do 
this  die  more  clearly,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the 
l4iw,  1  St,  in  relation  to  the  past ;  2dly,  in  its  own 
intrinsic  character ;  and,  Sklly,  in  its  relation  to 
the  ftiture.    (1.)  (a.)  in  reference  to  the  past,  it 
is  all-important,  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Law,  to  remember  its  entire  dqtendaut 
on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  its  adi^itadon 
thereto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24).     That  covenant 
had  a  twofold  character.     It  contained  the 
"  spiritual  promise  "  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
given  to  tne  Jews  as'  representatiyes  of  the 
whole  human  race.    But  it  contained  sjso  the 
temporal  promises  subsidiary  to  the  former. 
These  promises  were  special,  given  disdnctively 
to  tlie  Jews  as  a  nadon.    It  follows  that  theie 
should  be  in  the  Law  a  corresponding  duality 
of  nature,     (b.)  The  nature  of  this  rtfoffon  of 
the  Law  to  the  mromiae  is  clearly  pointed  out 
The  belief  in  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
and  the  hope  of  His  manifestation  as  such  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved  the  be- 
lief tnat  the  Spiritual  l^ower  must  be  superior 
to  all  carnal  obstmcdons,  and  that  there  was  in 
man  a  spiritual  element  which  could  rule  his 
life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from  above. 
But  it  involved  sJso  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic 
Power  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  re- 
deemed, existing  in  each  individual,  and  exist- 
ing also  in  the  world  at  large,    (c.)  Nor  is  it 
less  essential  to  remark  the  period  of  the  Hstary 
at  which  it  was  ffiven.    It  nuuked  and  deter- 
mined the  transition  of  Israel  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and 
office  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.     {d.\  Tet, 
though  new  in  its  general  conception,  it  was 
probably  not  wholhf  new  in  ite  mataiab.    There 
must  necessarily  haVe  been,  before  the  Law, 
commandments  and  revelations  of  a  fragment' 
ary  character,  under  which  Israel  had  hithertp 
grown  up.    It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legislative 
genius  to  mould  by  fundamental  principles,  sad 
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•Dinute  by  a  higher  inspiration,  materials  pre- 
rioasly  existing  in  a  cruder  state.  So  far  there- 
fore as  they  were  consistent  with  the  objects  of 
the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and 
the  kws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be  traceable 
in  the  Mosaic  system,  (e.)  In  close  connection 
widi  and  almost  in  consequence  of  this  refer- 
ence to  antiquity,  we  find  an  iuxsommodation  o^ 
the  Law  to  tne  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  the  case 
of  diToroe  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as  necessarily  inter- 
fering with  its  absolute  perfection.  In  many 
cases,  it  raUier  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modiAr  existing  usi^ges  than  actually  to  sanc- 
tion them ;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence 
may  lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinances  not 
only  erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the 
trqth.  Nor  is  it  loss  noticeable  that  the  degree 
of  prominence,  f;iven  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  has  a  similar  reference  to  the  period  at 
which  the  nation  had  arrived.  The  ceremonial 
portion  is  marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elab- 
oration ;  the  moral  and  crimiiud  law  is  clearly 
and  sternly  decisive ;  even  the  civil  law,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic;  be- 
cause all  these  were  called  for  bv  the  past 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  needea  in  order 
to  settle  and  develop  its  resources.  But  the 
political  and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively 
imperfect:  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  hereaner ;  but  the  law  is 
directed  nther  to  sanction  the  various  powera 
of  the  state  than  to  define  and  balance  their 
operations.  {/,)  In  close  connection  with  this 
snl^t,  we  obieerve  also  the  gradual  procen  6y 
nAicA  MS  iaw  wtu  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
lerelation  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  rough  outlii>e  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
is  Kivea  by  Gkxl,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses, 
and  accepted  bjr  the  people.  In  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi., 
there  ia  a  similar  outline  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial. On  the  basis  of  these  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  febric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of 
Uie  time.  The  nnt  revelation  of  the  Law  in 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Tet  even  then  the  rev- 
eUtion  was  not  final :  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  special 
points  ( Ex.  xviii. ),  and  to  bring  out  more  clearlj 
Its  great  principles  (ii.).  In  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  substance  of  the  Law,  it  will  probablv 
be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  system  of 
laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into — 
(I.)  Laws  Civil;  (IL)  Laws  Criminal;  (IIL) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional ;  (IV.)  Laws 
Kfffleiiastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 
(A)  Or  Psasoiis. 

(•)  PATBBaAXDSoV  —  JW  JKMMT  4^  •  FMUT  tO  be 

hcidMcred;  caning,  or  smiting  (Ex.  xxl.  1ft,  17;  Ler. 
XX.  f),  or  ttabbom  and  wUAil  disobedience^  to  be  eoaaid- 
ired  capital  cTtaneB^  But  ttneontrolled  power  of  lUb  and 
death  was  apfMurently  refkised  to  the  Ikther,  and  vested 
ealy  tai  tbe  congrsgatlon  (Deut  xxt.  Ift-Sl ).  Migkt  qf  the 
/rsl'^em  to  a  doable  portion  of  tbe  Inheritance  not  to 
be  set  aside  by  partialilj  (Dent.  xxL  1^17).  MhertUmce 
if  Itmgkten  to  be  allowed  in  delhaU  of  sons,  proTlded 
(IKmm,  xxvfl.  t-S,  eomp.  xxxtI.)  that  heiresses  married 
trtbe.  Damfklen  mmwtmnied  to  be  entfarelj 
;ea  their  Ibther  (Kam.  XXX. »-«). 
M 


(b)  HrsBAHD  Axo  Wira.  —  Tke power  nf  m  flhtftaml  t« 
be  so  great  that  a  wifo  coold  never  be  tuiJmrU,  or  entei 
Independently  Into  any  engagement,  even  before  Ood 
(Num.  XXX.  ft-15).  A  widow  or  divorced  wUb  became  In* 
dependent,  and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  llitlier*s  paw- 
er  (ver.  0).  Mtoree  (for  uncleanness)  allowed,  bat  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut  xxiv.  M).  Marriofft  «Mb- 
*»  ctrtaim  degreet  forbidden  (Lev.  xvUL  Ac.).  A  Simn 
Wife^  whether  bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  aetoal  prop- 
erty,  nor  to  be  sold ;  If  111  treated,  to  be  4p$o  /meto  free 
(Ex.  xxl.  7-9;  Deut  xxl.  10-14).  ^loa^rr against  a  wllb's 
virginity  to  be  p  unlshed  by  fine,  and  by  deprtval  of 
power  of  divorce;  on  the  other  hand,  ante-connablal 
undeannem  in  her  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut  xxli. 
11-91).  TheraUmg  iq^t/seed  (Levlrate  law)  a  flmnal 
right  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of  Infhmy, 
with  a  view  to  preservation  of  fkmiUes  (Deut  xxv. 
6-10.) 

(c)  If  ASTKB  AMD  SuiVB. — Powtr  9f  MuUt  m  /bt  Mm- 
ited^  that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punteh»* 
ble  (Ex.  xxi.  M) ;  and  maiming  was  to  give  HberQr  ip$o 
fatto  (ver.  M,  27).  The  Hebrtm  glmpe  to  hofrtod  at  the 
sabbatical  year,i  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wlfb 
and  children  to  go  with  him  only  if  thegr  came  to  his 
master  with  him),  unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he  con* 
sented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave  (Ex.  xxL  M;  Dent.  xv. 
12-18).  In  any  case.  It  would  seem,  to  be  freed  at  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  his  chUdren.  If  sold  to  a 
resident  alien,  to  be  always  redeemable,  at  a  price  pr»> 
portlonal  to  the  distance  of  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-4<>. 
Foreigm  Slaves  to  be  held  and  Inherited  as  property  for- 
ever (Lev.  xxv.  45, 46);  and  fogitlve  slaves  Ikom  forelga 
nations  not  to  be  given  np  (Deut  xxlll.  M). 

CPioperty  speaUng,  there  were  no  slaves  in  IsraeL 
The  ** hired  servant**  was  one  empl<qred  for  a  short 
time,  the  **  bondman**  one  hired  permanently  till  dM 
JttbUee.  The  latter  class  were  to  be  **  booght,**  i.e.  hired 
In  all  future  ages  (** forever**), of  fbrelgn  natloBa,aaA 
not  of  Hebrews.  Tbe  bond-servant  virinntartty  con- 
tracted to  serve  for  compensation  for  a  term  of  yean. 
Such  a  contract  was  regarded  as  a  kindness  to  the  per> 
son  employed  (Dent  xxxll.  6).  The  bondman  was  of  ne- 
cessity a  proselyte,  and  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  people  of  the  Lord  (Oen.  xvlL  0-91).  ExpoMoa 
tnm  the  master*s  fhmlly  was  regarded  as  a  pnulshment 
(Oen.  xxt  10-14).  The  servant  could  compd  his  master 
to  keep  him  (Deut  xv.  lS-17).  Servants  were  guests  at 
all  national  and  fkmily  ftetivals  (Ex.  xtf.  40,44);  (Deut 
xlL  10-10,  xvi.  10-16).  They  were  regularly  instmeled  in 
morality  and  religion  (Deut  xxxi.  1»-10);  Josh.  vUL  90- 
3ft;  S  Chron.  xvU.  0-0,  xxxv.  0;  Neh.  vili.  1-%). 

They  were  rsleaaed  fh»m  labor  nearly  one-half  of  tbe 
whole  time.  The  law  secured  to  them  (a)  eoerg  Mtotmtk 
pear ;  (b)  eoerg  aeoenth  dag ;  (c)  the  three  aamud/MifaaU 
qfaooen  daifi  each,  betide*  the  time  pf  gotmf  to  Jiruiuitm 
amd  back;  (d)  the  mem  mooiu,  tmo  dage  each;  (e)  the 
/ea*t  qf  trmmpeU ;  {t)the  great  doff  ef  Atemeatemt ;  be- 
sides numerous  local  and  fkmily  ftetivala.   ' 

Finally,  servants  were  under  protection  of  law,  and 
placed  on  a  level  with  their  masters  In  all  civU  aad  re- 
ligious rights  (Num.  xv.  1ft,  16. 10,  Ix.  14;  Deut  1. 16, 17: 
Lev.  xxiv.  02).  Consult  *'  The  Bible  a^lnst  Slavery*** 
by  Theodore  Weld;  published  by  the  United  Prsebyte- 
rian  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburg,  IMl]  — £i>« 

«l)  STmAHOBES.  —  They  seem  never  to  have  been  eat 
jmi$^  or  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly 
protection  and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a 
sacred  duty  (Ex.  xxil.  U ;  Lev.  xU.  00, 04). 

(B)  Law  or  Taiads. 

(a)  Laws  or  Lakd  (aid  PaoraaTr).— (I)  AH  load 
to  be  the  preperig  qf  Ood  silene,  and  Its  holders  to  be 
deemed  His  tenants  (Lev.  xxv.  20).  (S)  AU  $otd  Ltma 
therefore  to  retam  to  iU  original  oteneri  at  the  Jubilee, 
and  the  price  of  sale  to  be  calculated  accordingly;  and 
redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  ttaes 
(XXV.  2ft-27).  A  Houae  eotd  to  be  rsdeeamMe  wHhto  a 
year ;  and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  passaway  altogether  (xxv. 
20, 00).  But  the  ihaeoe  qfthe  Leviiee^ar  those  In  unwalled 
villages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  In  the  same  wigr 
as  land ;  and  the  Levitlcal  soburtM  to  be  inalienable  (xxv. 
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tl-44).  (S)  Land  or  Bdu$e»  $aneti^d^  or  tithe*,  or  un- 
clean flrstUngs,  te  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at  slx- 
flfths-  tireir  value  (calculated  according  to  the  distance 
IVoin  -the  Jubilee-year  by  the  priest);  If  devoted  by  the 
owBer,  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jubilee 
forever;  and  given  to  the  priests ;  If  only  by  a  possessor, 
to  rothm  to  the  owner  at  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxvU.  14-^). 
(4)  Aheritmee. 

I       . 


(1)  Son*. 

.  (»)  DauahUriA    | 
(3)  Brother*. 

(4J  Oncletomthe 


Father't  tide. 


(5)  Next  KmMmen^  generally. 

ih)  Laws  or  Db«t. — (1)  All  DebU  (to  an  IsraeUte)  to 
be  released  at  the  1th  (sabbatical)  year ;  a  blessing  prom- 
ised to  obedience,  and  a  curse  on  refusal  to  lend  (Deut. 
XV.  1-11).  (1)  Umrp  (fh>m  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken 
(Ex.  xxii.  W-8T ;  Dent  xxiii.  19, 90).  (S)  PUdifet  not  to 
be  Insolently  or  ruinously  exacted  (Deut  xxiv.  6, 1(^U, 
11. 18). 

(tf)  Taxatiov.  —  (1)  CenMW-fiMMwy,  a  poll-tax  (of  a 
half-shekel),  to  be  paid  for  the  tervice  qf  the  tabemaele 
(Ex.  XXX.  13-16).  All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the 
combatant's  half,  one  five-hundredth,  of  the  people's, 
one-flflleth,  to  be  paid  for  a  "heave-offering'*  to  Je- 
hovah. 

(2)  TUhet,  (a)  TUhet  qf  all  produce  to  be  given  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levltes  (Num.  xviii.  26-i4).  Of  this, 
one-tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  heave-offering  for  maintenance 
of  the  priests a4-S2.  ifi)  Second  Tithe  to  be  be- 
stowed in  religious  feasting  and  charity,  either  at  the 
Holy  Place,  or  ^rery  Sd  year  at  home  ( ?)  (Deut  xiv. 
22-28).  (y)  Firit-fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least 
one-sixtieth,  generally  one-fortieth,  for  the  priests),  to 
be  ofBered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of 
dependence  on  Ood,  the  King  of  Israel  (Deut  xxvl.  1-lS; 
Num.  xvlU.  12,  IS).  FtrMvugt  of  clean  beasts;  the  re- 
demption-money (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (one-half  she- 
kel, or  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  after  sacrifice  (Num.  xvllL  16-18). 

(S)  Poor-lmet,  (a)  Gleaningt  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to 
be  a  legal  right  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10;  Dent  xxiv. 
19-92).  (/})  Blight  Tretpast  (eating  on  the  spot)  to  be  al- 
lowed as  legal  (Deut  xxlli.  24, 25).  (y)  Second  Tithe  (see 
9 /9)  to  be  given  in  charity.  (S)  Wage*  to  be  pmd  doff  bjf 
4/9$  (Dent  xxiv.  16). 

(4)  ifote/MOMtf  of  Priettt  (Num.  xvill.  8-S2).  (a) 
Tenth  </  LeviUi'  TUhe.  (See  2  a).  (0)  2%tf  heave  and 
wme  offerimgt  (breast  and  right  shoulder  of  all  peace- 
ofllKringt).  (y )  Jhemeat  and  tin  offeringt^  to  be  eaten  sol- 
emnly, and  only  in  the  Holy  Place.  (J)  Ffrtt-fraUt  and 
xedemptlon-money  (see  9  y).  (()  Price  of  all  devoted 
thmgt^  unless  specially  given  for  a  sacred  service.  A 
num's  service,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  redeemed 
at  fO  shekels  for  man,  30  for  woman,  90  for  boy,  and  10 
fbrglri. 

<IL)  Laws  Cumihal. 

(A)  OFrBacBS  AOAiHST  Odd  (of  the  nature  of  treason). 

1st  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  iUse  gods  (Ex. 
xxii.  90),  ss  e.g.  Moleoh  (Lev.  xx.  1-6),  and  generally  all 
idolatrf  (Deut  xlit,  xvli.  9-6). 

9d  Command.  Wttcheni^  and  falte  propheep  (Ex. 
xxU.  IB;  Deut  xvUL  9-92;  Lev.  xlx.  31). 

3d  Command.   Blatphemg  (Lev.  xxiv.  16, 16). 

4th  Command.    Sabbalh-breating  (Nam.  xv.  39-36). 

Pmnitkment  in  mil  catet,  death  bp  ttoming.  Idolatrous 
eitles  to  tM  ntterly  destroyed. 

(B)  Offbxcbs  aqaixst  Max. 

OCh  Command.  Ihtobedience  to  or  euning  or  smiting 
ef^arvti/«(Ex.xxl.  16.11;  Lev.  xx.  9;  Deut  xxL  lft-21), 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  publicly  adjudged 
andtaflicted;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (as 
Judges)  or  Supreme  Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxl.  10-14  (Na^ 
both):  9  Chr.  xxiv.  91  (Zechariah). 

Oth  Command.  (1)  Marder^  to  be  punished  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfhctlon  (Ex.  xxL 
12, 14 ;  Deut  xlx.  11-13).  Death  of  a  slave,  actually  un- 
der the  rod,  to  be  punished  <Ex.  xxL  90, 91).     (9)  Beaih 
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by  negligence,  to  be  punished  by  death  (Ex.  xxL 
(3)  Accidental  Homicide ;  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  ee> 
caped  by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till  the  death  of 
the  higb-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28;  Deut  Iv.  41-43;  xlx. 
4-10).  (4)  Uncertain  Murder^  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  tlie  elders  of  the  nearest  city 
(Dent  xxl.  1-9).  (5)  Attault  to  be  punldied  by  lex  toH- 
onit  or  damages  (Ex.  xxi.  18, 19. 92-96;  Lev.  xxiv.  19, 90). 

7th  Command.  (I )  Atbtltery,  to  be  punished  by  death 
of  both  offenders ;  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (Deut  xxii.  13-97).  (9) 
Jiig)e  or  Seductton  of  an  unbetrothed  virglii,  to  l>e  com- 
pensated by  marriage,  with  dowry  (80  shekels),  and 
without  power  of  divorce;  or.  If  she  be  reAised,  by  pay- 
ment of  flill  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16,  17;  Deut  xxU.  28, 29). 
(S)  Onlaw/ul  Marriaget  (incestuous,  Ac),  to  be  pun- 
ished, some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness  (Lev.xx.). 

8th  Command.  (1)  77k</¥,  to  be  punished  by  fourfold 
or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  might  be  slaia 
as  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4).  (2)  Tretpaet  and  ii^ury  of 
things  lent,  to  be  compensated  (Ex.  xxIL  6-16).  (3)  Per- 
vertion  i^JutHee(hs  bribes,  threats,  ftc),  and  especially 
oppression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxllt  %, 
Ac).  (4)  KidncKpping,  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deat. 
xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  Falte  Witnetty  to  be  punished  by  tex 
talionU  (Ex.  xxllL  1-3;  Dent  xix.  16-21).  Slander  of  a 
wife's  chastity,  by  fine,  and  loss  of  power  of  divorce 
(Deut  xxii.  18, 19). 

A  AiUer  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  given  elsewhere.  CTxa  Commaxdmbiits.] 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  ahd  Cohstitctioxai. 

(A)  JUBISDICTIOV. 

(a)  Loe€U  Judges  (generally  Levltes,  as  more  SIcDled  in 
the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters,  probably  by 
the  people,  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  autbori^ 
(as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness) (Ex.  xvilL  26;  Dont  L 
16-18),  through  sU  the  land  (Deut  xvi.  18').  (6)  Afpemt 
to  the  Priettt  (at  the  Holy  Flace),  or  to  the  judge  ;  thetr 
sentence  final,  and  to  be  accepted  ander  pain  of  deatk. 
See  Deut  xvIL  8-13  (comp.  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xvlti. 
96).  (c)  2Vo  uiUiettet  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
ters  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvl.  6, 7).  {d) 
(except  by  special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to 
extend  to  the  flimlly  (Deut  xxiv.  16).  Stripes  allowed 
end  limited  (Deut  xxv.  1-3),  so  ss  to  avoid  outrage  oa 
the  human  flrame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside—  1st  Bj 
the  summary  Jurisdiction  of  the  king  (see  1  Sam.  xxii. 
11-19 (Saul);  2 Sam.  xll.  1-6,  xlv.  4-11;  IK.  ill.  16-98). 
which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  bigik- 
priestd  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18;  1  K.  11.  96, 27).  The  practical 
dlfllculty  of  Its  being  carried  out  is  seen  in  9  Sam.  xv.  9-f . 
and  would  lead  of  course  to  a  certain  delegation  of  Vm 
power.  9d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Nam. 
xL  94-30)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later 
times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  93  in  each  city,  and 
two  such  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  Great  Sanhedrim, 
consisting  of  70  meml>ers,  besides  the  president,  who 
was  to  t>e  the  higli-priest  if  duly  qusllfled,  and  control- 
ling even  the  king  and  high-priest  The  members  were 
priests,  scribta  (Levltes),  and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A 
court  of  exactly  this  nature  Is  noticed,  ss  appointed  to 
supreme  power  by  Jeboshsphat  (see  9  Chr.  xlx.  8-lU. 

(B)  RoXAL  rowsB. 

The  King't  Pomer  limUed  by  the  Law,  as  written  aai 
formally  accepted  by  the  king;  and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic  1  (Deut  xvIL  14-90;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  96). 
Yet  he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one-tenth);  and  of 
compulsory  service  (1  Sam.  viil.  10-18);  the  declamtloo 
of  war  (1  Sam.  xl.),  Ac  There  are  distinct  traces  of  a 
*' mutual  contract"  (9  Sam.  ▼.3;  a  "league."  9  K.  xL 
17);  the  remonstrance  with  Kehoboam  being  clearly  not 
extraordinary  (1  K.  xll.  1-6). 

The  Princet  qf  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of  the 
tribes  (see  Josh.  Ix.  16)  seem  to  have  had  authority  un- 
der Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvH.  !•- 
99) ;  and  In  the  later  times  "  the  princes  of  J  udah 

1  BGUtety  conquest  dlseoarsged  by  the  prahlMthm 
use  of  hones  (see  Josh.  si.  6).  For  aa  esampio  of  obt 
to  this  law,  seel  Sam.  vUL  4  I  aad  of  disohedlwos  te  it,  1 

x.90-i». 
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to  hftve  bad  power  to  control  both  tbe  king  and  the 
pilMto  (fee  Jer.  xxri.  10-M,  xxxviU.  4, 5,  Ac). 

(C)  BOTAL  BBVBirUB. 

(1)  Tntk  q^  produce.  (2)  Domam  Umd  (I  Chr.  zxrU. 
30^29).  Note  conflacatlon  of  criminal*!  land  (1  K.  xxl. 
15).  (S)  Bomdseniee  (1  K.  t.  17, 18),  chiefly  on  forelgn- 
«n  (1  K.  Ix.  «^22;  2  Chr.  11.  16,  17).  (4)  Flocks  and 
Oerdt  (1  Chr.  xxvlL  2»-91).  (5)  Tributet  (gIfU)  from  for- 
•isn  Unga.  (6)  Commerce;  eepeclaUy  In  Solomon's 
time  (1  K.  X.  22, 29,  ikc). 

(ly.)  EOOUMIA0TIOAL  AMD  CSBBMOaiAL   LaW. 

(▲)  Law  or  Sacbifiob  (considered  as  the  sign  and  the 
appointed  means  of  the  union  with  Ood,  on  which  the 
holiness  of  the  people  depended). 

<1)  OaoniABT  SAciuricBs. 

(a)  T%e  whole  Bmmt-i^ffeiiHg  (Ler.  L)  of  the  herd  or 

the  flock:   to  be  oflbred  contlnuallj  (Ex.  xxlx.. 

28-42) :  and  the  Are  on  the  altar  never  to  t>e  extin> 

gnlshed  (Ley.  tI.  »-l3). 
iff)  The  Meat-offermg  (Lev.  U.,  ▼!.  14-«)  of  floor,  oU, 

and  fkranklncense,  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with 

salt, 
(r)  1%e  Peaee-qfermg  (Lev.  ill.,  vlL  11-21)  of  the 

hod  or  the  flock ;  either  a  thank-oflbrlng,  or  a 

vow.  or  freewill-ofltering. 
U)  Tke  aimroffermgs  or  Treepeut-offerksg  (Lev.  Iv.. 

T.,vL). 

<«)  For  sins  committed  In  ignorance  (Lev.  Iv.). 

ib)  For  vows  unwittingly  made  and  broken,  or  an- 
eleanness  unwittingly  contracted  (Lev.  v.). 

<c)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev.  vt  1-7). 

<1)  EXTEAOXOIHABT  SACHIFICBS. 

(a)  At  the  Couteeration  qf  Priettt  (Lev.  vIlL,  Ix.). 
Iff)  Atihe  PmrifUation  qf  Women  (Lev.  xil.). 
M  At  the  Cleimtmf  q^Lepert  (Le^.  xUi.,  xiv.X 
(d)  (M  the  Great  Dag  q^ Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.X 
(c)  Oa  the  (treat  FeUwaU  (Lev.  xxllt). 

KBd  Law  qf  Houvbss  (ariring  from  the  onion  with 
Qod  throu^  sacrifice). 

<1)  HOLIMBaS  OF  PBB80M8. 

(«)  UoimeM  of  the  whole  People  as  "  children  of  God  " 

(Ex.  xlx. «, «;  Lev.  xL-xv.,  xvlL,  xvilL ;  Deat.  xlv. 

l-Sl),  shown  in 

(•)  The  Dedication  of  the  flrat-bom  (Ex.  xlli.  2, 

12,  IS,  xxli.  29, 20,  Ac);  and  the  oiferlng  of  all 

firstlings  and  first-fruits  (Deut  xxvl.,  Ac). 

Ch)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  fi>od  (Lev. 

xl;  Dent.  xlv.). 
(e)  Provision  for  purtfleatloo  (Lev.  xlL,  xUL, 

xlv.,  XV. ;  Deut  xxlil.  1-14). 
id)  Laws  against  disfignrement  (Lev.  xix.  27; 
Deut  xlv.  1 ;  comp.  Deat.  xxv.  2,  against  ex- 
cessive scoarglng). 
ie)  Laws  against  unnatural  marriages  and  lusts, 
(Lev.  xvlil.,  XX.). 
(fi)  mumett  t^the  Prie$t$  (and  LeHtet). 

la)  Thelrconsecratlon  (Lev.  vtil.,  Ix. ;  Ex.  xxlx.). 
(h)  Their  special  qualifications  and  restrictions 

(Lev.  xxl.,  xxU.  1-9). 
(«)Thclr  rights  (Deut.  xvlU.  1-g;  Num.  xvlll.) 
and  aathorllgr  (Deat  xvlL  9-lS). 

atf  HouvBas  OF  Flaobb  aid  THiiras. 

(«>  The  TahenaelewUh  the  ark,  the  veO,  the  altan, 
the  Uver,  the  priestly  robes,  Ac  (Ex.  xxv.> 

XXVUl.,  XXX.) 

ifi)  l%elhl9  Place  ehoeentbttht  permanent  ereo- 
tUm  of  the  tabernacle  (Deut  xlL,  xlv.  22-29),  where 
only  an  aacrttees  were  to  be  ofliered,  and  all  tithes, 
AisHkults,  vows,  Ac,  to  be  given  or  eateo. 
U>  BouvBSB  OF  TniBa. 

(«)  The  aaUaih  (Ex.  xx.  »-II,  xxttL  Jl,  Ac  ). 

C^)  The  Oabbaiieai  TecK-  (Ex.  xxilL  19.  11;    Lev. 
xxv.  1-7,  Ac). 

(y>  the  Tear  qf  JabOee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  Ac). 

(A  The  Paeaooer  (Ex.  xlL  2-27;  Lev.  xxlli.  4-14). 

(«)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxllL  U. 
Ac). 

C5)  n«  FmU  cf  Tahemaclee  (Lev.  xxUl.  9MS). 

Jf)  The  Feat  of  TrmmpeU  (Lev.  xxlil.  2»-2ft). 

w)  The D09  qfAtoatmemi  (Lev.  xxiU.  26^,  Ac). 


Sach  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  The- 
ocratic CMARA(}TKR,  its  reference  (that  is)  of 
all  action  and  thoughts  of  men  dirtcUy  ana  im- 
mediaieljf  to  the  wiU  of  God.    It  follows  from 
this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  law, 
that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  based  on  known 
truth  and  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  as  a 
revelation  of  GocTs  nature  and  His  dispensations. 
But  this  theocratic  character  of  tne  law  de- 
pends necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God,  as  not 
only  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world, 
but  as,  by  special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.    This  immediate  reference  to  God  as 
their  kine  is  clearly  seen  as  die  groundwork 
of  their  whole  polity.    From  this  theocratic  na- 
ture of  the  law  follow  important  deductions 
with  regard  to  (a)  the  view  which  it  takes  of 
political  societv ;  (6)  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
the  law ;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  en- 
forced ;  and  (d)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to 
impress  on  the  people,    (a.)  The  Mosaic  Law 
seeks  the  basis  of  its  poUty,  first  in  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God,  next  in  Uie  relation- 
ship of  each  individual  to  God,  and  through 
Grod  to  his  countrymen.    It  is  clear  that  such  a 
doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none  of  the  com- 
mon theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all.    (6.) 
.The  law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and 
referring  directly  toHim, is  necessarily  abaolute 
in  its  supremacy  and  unlimited  in  cte  scope.     It  is 
supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only  the 
delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  in- 
compatible with  any  despotic  authority  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  gov- 
erned, recognizing  no  inherent  rights  in  the  in- 
dividual, as  prevailing  against  or  limiting  the 
law.    It  regulated  the  wliole  life  of  an  Jsrael- 
ite.    His  actions  were  rewuded  and  punished 
with  great  minuteness  and  strictness ;  and  that 
according  to  the  standard,  not  of  their  conse- 
quences, but  of  their  intrinsic  morality.    His 
religious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in 
an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial,    [c.) 
The  penaltiee  and  rewarde  by  which  the  law  is 
enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the   direct 
theocracy.      With    rej^ard  to   individual   ac- 
tions, it  may  be   noticed  that,  as   generaUy 
some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  subordinate, 
and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority,  so 
among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  firom 
the  hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  Provi- 
dence of  God.     The  bearing  of  this  principle 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  thereodation  <famureli/e, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily  seen.    The  sphere 
of  moral  and  religious  action  and  thought  to 
which  the  law  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  human  laws,  and  the  sccme  of  tfieir  ordinary 
penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  ret- 
ribution of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which,  be- 
ing but  imperfectly  seen  here,  is  contemplated 
especially  as  exercised  in  a  future  state.   Hence 
arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
this  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  Law.     Such  a 
revelation  is  certainly  not  given.    The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  in  a  law  which  appeals  direct- 
ly to  God  Himself  for  its  authority  and  its 
sanction,  there  cannot  be  that  broad  fine  of  de- 
marcation   between    this  life   and  the  next, 
which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power  is  limit' 
ed  by  the  grave,    {d.)  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
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p<nrtant  oonieqnenoe  of  the  theocratic  nature 
of  the  law  was  the  ^eeuUar  charadar  of  goodneu 
which  it  soaght  to  impnu  on  the  pmple.  The 
Mosaic  law,  banning  with  piety  as  its  first 
object,  enforces  most  emphatically  the  purity 
essential  to  those  who,  oy  their  anion  with 
God,  have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  good- 
ness, while  it  yiews  righteousness  and  love 
rather  as  deductions  from  these  than  as  inde- 
pendent objects.  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  but  to  the  obligations  of 
communion  with  a  holy  God.  The  subordina- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  reli- 
gions idea,  is  enforced ;  and  so  long  as  the  due 
supremacy  of  the  latter  was  presort,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  har- 
mony. But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy 
in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color 
to  the  Jewish  character.  It  is  evident  that  this 
characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to 

S reserve  ihemduBum  which,  under  God's  provi- 
enoe,  was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its 
tarn  he  fostered  by  it. 

III.  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law 
to  the  future,  it  is  im|)ortant  to  be  guided  by 
the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Ueh.  Wi.  19, 
"  The  Law  made  nothing  perfect."  This  prin- 
ciple will  be  applied  in  different  degrees  to  its 
bearing  (a)  on  the  after-histoiy  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
(fr)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and 
(e)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  (a.)  To 
that  after-history  the.  Law  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  key.  It  was  indeed  often  neglected, 
and  even  forgotten;  yet  still  it  formed  the 
standard  from  which  the  people  knowingly  de- 
parted, and  to  which  they  constantly  returned ; 
and  to  it,  therefore,  all  which  was  peculiar  in 
their  national  and  individual  character  was  due. 
Its  direct  influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the 
periods  before  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
last  act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israel- 
ites to  it  as  the  charter  of  their  occupation  of  the 
conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv.  i4-27);  and,  in 
the  semi-anarehical  period  of  the  Judges,  the 
Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  only  centres 
of  any  thing  like  national  unity.  Tne  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  impa- 
tience of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a  yisiole 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the 
same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so 
«ften  in  idolatrjr.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
after  the  separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Law  by  Jeroboam 
and  his  snccessora  was  the  beginning  of  a  grad- 
ual declension  into  idolatry  and  heathenism. 
But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  yer^  division 
of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  dimmution  of 
its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to  as- 
sert against  the  superior  material  power  of  Is- 
rael, brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased 
honor  and  influence.  Far  more  was  this  the 
case  after  the  captivity.  The  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendent monarohy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy, both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  up- 
on the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive 
pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth. 
This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstract 
iattiotism,  was  the  ttreagth  of  the  MsccalMBan 


struggle  against  the  Syrians,  and  the  tnooess 
of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical  power, 
deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence 
of  the  Jewish  character.  The  Pharisees,  truly 
representing  the  chief  strength  df  tfao  people, 
systematized  this  feeling. 

Against  this  idolatry  of  the  Law  there  were 
two  re-actions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Saddb- 
CEKS ;  one  which  had  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  a 
higher  love  and  senrice  of  God,  independent  of 
the  Law  and  its  sanctions.    The  other,  that  of 
the  EasBNEB,  was  an  attempt  to  burst   the 
bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in 
all  fulness,  fteedom,  and  purity,    (fr.)  The  rels- 
tion  of  the  Law  to  the  aovent  of  Clurist  is  also 
laid  down  clearly  b^  St  Paul.    The  Law  w&5 
the  UaiSoYijydc  dc  Xptonv,  the  servant  (that  is) 
whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  tmc 
teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24) ;  and  Christ  was ''  the  end  ** 
or  object  "  of  the  Law  "  ( Rom.  x.  4).   As  beii^ 
subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accomplisbed 
its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled.   In 
its  national  aspect,  it  nad  existed  to  gnard  the 
faith  in  the  theocracy.    The  chief  hinderanoe  to 
that  feith  had  been  thr^'^^culty  of  realizing  the 
invisible  presence  of  ii%m»,  ^Jtd  of  concdvin^  a 
communion  with  w.  Infinite  Godhcskl  which 
should  not  crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature. 
This  difficulty  was  now  to  pass  awi^  forever* 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  tra- 
ly  and  visibly  man.    In  its  individual,  or  what 
is  usually  called  its  "  moral "  aspect,  the  Law 
bore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriness  and 
insufficiency.    It  had  declared  the  authority  of 
truth  and  goodness  oyer  man's  will,  and  takea 
for  erantra  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
which  could  recognise  that  authority;  but  it 
had  done  no  more.    Its  presence  had  therdbrs 
detected  the  existence  ana  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's  true  aa 
ture ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  moreve 
hement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  |M>werof 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  feUen  (Rom.  Yii.  7-SS) 
The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  seal 
fidal  and  ceremonial  upect  will  be  more  fuDy 
considered  elsewhere.   [SAcmiFiCB.]    fcl  Itrb- 
mains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  oohgatioo 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  die  Gos- 
pel.   As  a  means  of  justification  or  saJvatioii, 
It  ought  never  to  haye  been  regardeJ*  even  be- 
fore Christ :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that 
still  less  can  this  be  so  since  He  hat  come.    Bot 
yet  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  bindiofr 
on  Clmstians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend 
on  it  for  salyation.    It  seems  clear  enough, 
that  its  formal  coercive  authority  as  a  wMle 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
It  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish  ooveBaDt» 
and  in  many  points  to  the  constitation,  the 
customs,  and  even  the  local  cireumstanoes,  of 
the  people.    That  covenant  was  prepanloryto 
the  Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absoroed; 
those  customs  and  observances  haye   passed 
away.    It  follows,  by  the  yei;^  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
must  haye  ceased  with  the  basis  on  whkh  it 
is  grounded.     But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
decuuration  of  onr  Lord,  that  He  came  "  not  tt> 
destroy  the  Law,  bat  to  perfect  it^''  and  thai 
"  not  one  jot  or  om  tittle  of  it 
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y"f  what  of  the  fact,  conseqaent  npon  it, 
that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in  all  Chris- 
tian  chnrches,  and  had  an  important  influence 
on  mnch  Christian  legislation  1  The  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practically  there 
is  need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order 
to  distinguish  what  is  local  and  temporary  from 
what  is  universal,  and  what  is  mere  external 
fprm  from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 
lAW7er.  The  title  "  lawver  "  is  generallv 
•upposea  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  "  scribe," 
both  on  account  of  its  etymolo^cal  meaning, 
and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a 
"  lawver"  in  Matt  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
calleci  "  one  of  the  scribes "  in  Mark  xii.  28. 
If  the  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46, 
be  correct,  it  will  be  decisive  a«unst  this.  By 
the  use  of  the  word  vofUM^  (Tit  iii.  9)  as  a 
simple  adjective,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  title  "  scribe  "  was  a  legal  ana  official  des- 
ignation, but  that  the  name  vo/wcoc  was  prop- 
erly a  mere  epithet  signifying  one  **  learned  m 
the  law,"  and  only  used  *as  a  title  in  common 
pariance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii.  13, 
"  Zenas  the  lawyer  "j. 
laaying-on  of  Hands.  [Baptism.] 
XAS'antB.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us 
as  belonging  to  two  characters  in  the  N.  T.,  we 
may  reccjgnize  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  Sleazar.  L  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1 ).  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  John,  and  that  records  little  more 
than  the  facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 
We  are  able,  however,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  principles  of  a  true  historidkl  criticism, 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us,  with 
at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1  wiplies  that  the  sisters  were  the  bet- 
ter known.  Lazarus  is  "  of  Bethany,  of  the 
village  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.  From 
this,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names  in 
John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Laz- 
arus was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  (2.)  The 
house  in  which  the  feast  is  held  appears,  from 
John  xii.  2,  to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha 
**  serves,"  as  in  Luke  x.  38.  Maipr  takes  upon 
herself  that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a 
hostess  towards  an  honored  guest  (comp.  Luke 
vii.  46).  The  impression  left  on  our  mmds  by 
this  account,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  that 
they^  were  the  fivers  of  the  firnst  In  Matt. 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  same  fact  appears  as 
occurring  in  "  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper; " 
bat  a  leper,  as  such,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  lead  a  separate  Hfe,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  given  a  feast  and  received  a  multitude  of 
guests.  Among  the  conjectural  explanations 
which  have  been  i^ven  of  this  difierence,  the 
hypothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of 
i&b  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had 
been  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual 
death,  or  the  civil  death  that  followed  on  his 
disease,  had  left  his  children  free  to  act  for 
chemaelves,  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other, 
and  has  some  support  in  early  ecclesiastical 
traditiona  (3.)  Au  the  circumstances  of  John 
xi.  and  xii.  point  to  wealth  and  social  position 


above  the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36, 
44,  suggests  another  conjecture  that  harmonizes 
with  and  in  part  explains  the  foregoing.  If 
Simon  the  leper  were  also  the  Pharisee,  it 
would  explain  the  fact  just  noticed  of  the 
friendship  between  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  and 
the  members  of  that  party  in  Jerusalem.  It 
would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the  Phar- 
isee, whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  father 
of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  members 
of  that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
watch  the  new  teacher.  (5.)  One  other  con- 
jecture, bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may 
yet  be  hazarded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evi* 
dence  and  of  traditional  authority,  there  are 
yet  some  coincidences,  at  least  remarkable 
enough  to  deserve  attention,  and  which  suggest 
the  identification  of  Lazarus  with  the  young 
ruler  that  had  great  possessions,  of  Matt  xix., 
Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii.  The  age  (BCatt.  xix.  20, 
22)  agrees  with  what  has  been  before  inferred 
(see  iMX>ve,  1 ),  as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above 
the  average  with  what  we  know  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  famil;jr  at  Bethany  (see  2).  If  the 
father  were  an  influential  j^harisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with 
that  body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the 
son,  even  in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy 
the  position  of  a  "  ruler."  But  further,  it  is 
of  this  rich  young  man  that  St  Mark  uses  the 
emphatic  word  (''Jesus,  beholding  him,  loued 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  Gos- 

Eil  history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  of 
azarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  Combin- 
ing these  inferences,  then,  we  get,  with  some 
measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one  as- 
pect of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and 
Friend,  full  of  the  most  living  interest  The 
village  of  Bethany  and  its  neighborhood  were 
a  ir^uent  retreat  from  the  controversies  and 
tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2 ;  Luke  xxi. 
37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other,  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  I%ari- 
sees  (see  above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and 
reverence  him.  Disease  or  death  removes  the 
fioither  from  the  scene,  and  the  two  sisterw  are 
left  with  their  younger  brother  to  do  as  they 
think  right  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch.  He  finds  that  which  is  wor- 
thy of  His  love.  But  two  at  least  need  an  edu- 
cation in  the  spiritual  life.  A  few  weeks  pass 
away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  xi. 
One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Palestine 
cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The  sis- 
ters know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has 
loved  him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes 
centred.  They  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  tnat 
the  tidings  of^  the  sickness  will  at  once  draw 
Him  to  them  (John  xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in 
words  which  (though  afterwards  understood 
otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have  seemed  to  the 
disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom  the  truth 
came  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  He  prepares 
them  for  the  worst.  "  l^his  sickness  is  not  unto 
death  "  —  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  "  — 
"  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was 
doing  as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42) 
in  Bethabara,  or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40 
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and  i.  28),  was  not  interrapted,  and  continnes 
for  two  days  after  the  message  reaches  Him. 
Then  comes  the  jowmeVf  occupying  two  days 
more.  When  He  and  His  disciples  come, 
three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial.  The 
friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the  Pharisee 
and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  consola- 
tions. The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
according  to  her  character.  His  sympathy 
with  their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep. 
Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the  answer 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  ofiers  to  the  Fa- 
ther (John  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in 
which  Uie  body  had  been  placed.  "He  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  nand  and  foot  with 
grave-clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
with  a  napkin."  It  is  well  not  to  break  in 
upon  the  silence  which  hangs  over  the  interval 
of  that  "  four  days'  sleep.  One  scene  more 
meets  us,  and  then  the  lite  of  the  familr  which 
has  come  before  us  with  such  daylight  clearness 
lapses  again  into  obscurity.  In  the  house 
which,  thou^-h  it  still  bore  the  fiither's  name 
(tup,  1 ),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters  and  the 
brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is  there, 
and  Martha  serves,  ne  longer  jealousljr,  and 
Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly  o£Fering  of 
the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  nerself  once 
again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  After 
this,  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It 
would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the 
strange  fact  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51 ) 
as  any  other^  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Lazarus, 
whose  home  was  near,  who  must  have  known 
the  place  to  which  the  Lord  "oftentimes  re- 
sorted," was  drawn  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  by  the  approach  of  the  officers  "with 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons  "  (John 
xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm, 
rushed  eaeerly  "  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about 
his  naked  Dody,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time 
to  render  any  help.  Apocryphal  traditions 
even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the 
silence  which  "  sealed  the  lips  of  the  evangel- 
ists" had  restrained  others  also.  They  luive 
nothing  more  to  tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  mea- 
gre tale  that  follows:  —  He  lived  for  thirty 
years  after  his  resurrection,  and  died  at  the  aee 
of  sixty.  When  he  came  forth  fh>m  the  tomb, 
it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  as  of  a 
bridegroom.  He  and  his  sisters,  yrith  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were 
sent  out  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but 
miraculously  escaped  destruction,  and  were 
brought  s^ly  to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  founded  a  church,  and  became 
its  bishop.  After  many  years,  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  was  buried,  some  said,  there; 
others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus.  Finally  his  bones 
and  those  of  Mary  Ma^alene  were  brought 
from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church  erected  to 
his  honor.  Some  apocryphal  books  were  ex- 
tant bearing  his  name.  The  question  why  the 
trst  three  Gospels  omit  all  mention  of  so  won- 
derful a  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  has 
from  a  comparatively  early  period  forced  itself 
upon  interpreters  and  apologists.  The  expla- 
nations given  of  the  perplexing  phenomenon 
are  briefly  these :  —  (l)  That  fear  of  drawing 


down  persecution  on  one  alw>a4j  rin^^led  out 
for  it  Kept  the  thre^  evau^Ilscs,  vrriting  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Lazaruc,  from  «11  mention 
of  him ;  and  that,  this  reason  for  dlenoe  being 
removed  by  bis  death,  St  John  conid  write 
freely.  (2)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate 
plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that 
of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  ex- 
ception), and  that  they  therefore  fUMtain^  fron 
all  mention  of  any  fact,  however  interest!^, 
that  lay  outside  that  limit.  (3)  That  the  nar- 
rative, in  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  its  human 
sympathies  and  marvellous  transparency,  car- 
ries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own  truthful- 
ness. (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by 
the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's  self  what 
must  have  been  the  sequel  of  snch  a  fact  as 
that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who 
had  been  affected  by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added. 
The  historv  of  monastic  orders,  of  sadden  con- 
versions after  great  critical  deliverances  from 
disease  or  danger,  offers  an  analogy  which  may 
help  to  guide  us.    In  such  cases  it  has  hap- 

Eened,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  man 
as  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was  brr^  es, 
the  past  buried  forever,  old  things  va  ^d 
away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  chang«  lis 
name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  sp^ks  only  in 
hints,  of  all  that  belongs  to  ms  forager  life, 
shrinks  above  all  from  making  his  cofaversioa, 
his  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  sub- 
ject of  common  talk.  Assume  only  that  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such 
way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly  won- 
derful that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  pub- 
licity, and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the 
last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believers. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singu- 
larly in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation. 
Matthew  and  Mark  omit  equally  all  mendon 
of  the  three  names.  John,  writing  long  after- 
wards, when  all  three  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels 
that  the  restraint  is  no  longer  necessair,  and 
puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings  all  thfngs  to 
his  remembrance,  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life,  too,  all 
indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evangel- 
ist was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost 
circle  of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be 
most  lovingly  and  reverently  rem<anbered. — 
2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Luke  xri.  19-;)1.  What  is 
there  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  in  thispareble 
alone  we  meet  with  a  proper  name.  Were  the 
thoughts  of  men  callea  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  si^ifying  that  he  who  bore  it  had  in 
his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as  meaning, 
in  the  shortened  torm,  one  who  had  become 
altogether  "  helpless  "  ?  Or  was  it  again  not 
a  parable,  but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a 
histoij,  so  that  laaaruB  was  some  actual  beg^ 
gar,  like  him  who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of 
the  Temple,  familiar  therefore  both  to  the  dis- 
ciples ana  the  Pharisees  ?  Whatever  the  merit 
or^ either  of  these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them 
can  be  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory;  and  it 
adds  soroethins^  to  the  force  of  the  iypo^beas 
ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  it* 
self  with  this  question  aire.  If  we  assume  the 
identity  suggested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  u 
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nnproTed,  we  remember  only  that  the  historic 
Lazarus  belonged  by  birth  to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  Pharisees,  as  in  (3), 
could  anything  be. more  significant  than  the 
intxt)duction  of  this  name  into  such  a  parable  ? 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blame- 
less among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full 
of  leprous  sores,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 
was  the  true  heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abraham's  bo- 
som. YeiT  striking  too,  it  must  be  added,  is 
the  coinciaence  between  the  teaching  of  the 
nirable  and  of  the  history  in  another  point. 
The  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains  in  Abraham's 
bosom  because  "  if  men  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  thou£^h 
one  rose  Urom  the  dead.  The  Lazarus  of  Uie 
other  returned  from  it,  and  yet  bears  no  wit- 
ness to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  wonders  or 
the  terrors  of  Hades.  In  this  instance  also, 
the  name  of  Lazarus  has  been  perpetuated  in 
an  institution  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
leper  of  the  middle  ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro. 
Among  the  orders,  ludf-military  and  half-mo- 
nastic, of  the  12th  century,  was  one  which  bore 
the  title  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  (a.d. 
1119),  whose  special  ivork  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  lepers,  first  of  Svria,  and  afterwards  of  Eu- 
rope. The  use  of  lazaretto  and  kuar-house 
for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Christendom,  no  le^  than  that  of 
laxKtrone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian  towns, 
are  indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parable  upon 
the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
thence  upon  its  later  speech. 

Leadf  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals, 
found  generally  in  veins  of  rocks,  though  sel- 
dom in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  commonly 
in  combination  with  sulphur  It  was  earl^ 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions  to  it 
in  Scripture  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in 
the  neip^hborhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  laige 
quantities,  and  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the 
expression  in  Ei'^lus.  xlvii.  18  (comp.  1  K. 
X.  27).  It  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
lanites  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
with  them  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  their 
return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  tribe  (Num. 
xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  ( Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Ecclus. 
xxii.  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake 
(Zech.  V.  7),  or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or 
"itone"  (ver.  8);  stones  having  in  ancient 
times  served  the  purpdse  of  weights  (comp. 
Prov.  xvL  11).  In  modem  metallurgy,  lead  is 
used  with  Un  in  the  composition  of  solder  for 
fiutening  metals  toother.  That  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  solder 
is  evident  from  Isuah  xli.  7.  No  hint  is  ^ven 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  solder ;  but  in  all 
probability  lead  was  one  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, its  usage  for  such  a  purpose  being  of 
l^reat  antiquity.  The  ancient  E^^lians  used 
It  for  fiistenins  stones  together  in  the  rouffh 
parts  of  a  buuding,  and  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  among  the  ruins  at  Nimroud.    In  Job 


xix.  24,  tiie  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the 
practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the 
letters,  to  render  them  legible,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  modern  metallurgy,  lead  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  silver  from  other  minora! 
products.  The  alloy  is  mixed  with  lead,  ex- 
posed to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross 
is  consumed.  This  process  is  called  the  cupel- 
ling operation,  with  which  the  description  in 
Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier, 
accurately  coincides. 

Iieb^ana,  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  ^'Neh.  vii.  48).  He  is  called  Lxbaha  in 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdras,  and 

I^b'anah  in  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Iieaff  IieaveB.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number 
in  three  difierent  senses  —  (1 )  Leaf  or  leaves  of 
trees.  (2)  Leaves  of  the  doors  of^the  Temple. 
(3)  Leaves  of  the  roll  of  a  book.  1.  Leaf  of 
a  tree  {dl^,  tereph,  aphi).  The  olive-leaf  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  11.  Fig-leaves  formed 
the  first  covering  of  our  parents  in  Eden.  The 
barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  19;  Mark  xi.  13) 
on  the  road  between  Bethanr  and  Jerusalem 
"  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves.  The  oak-leaf 
is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30  and  vi.  13.  The 
righteous  are  often  compared  to  green  leaves 
(«^.  xvii.  8).  The  ungoaly,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  as  "  an  oak  whose  leaf  fhdeth  "  (Is.  i.  30). 
In  Ez.  xlvii.  12,  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  prob- 
ably an  allusion  to  some  tree  whose  loaves  were 
uscn  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine  o;  ointment ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many  .slants  and 
leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  tJiem,  as  by 
the  old  English  herbalists.  2.  Leaykb  of  doors 
{tseldim,  dddh).  The  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
curs very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
in  1  K.  vi.  32  (maigin)  and  34  is  translated 
"leaves"  in  the  A. V.,  signifies  beumSy  ribt, 
sides,  &c.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  the  Hebrew  word 
deleth  is  the  representative  of  both  doot-s  and 
leaves.  3.  Lbavss  of  a  book  or  roll  (deleth) 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer.  kxxvi  23. 
The  Hebrew  word  f  literally  doors)  would  per- 
haps be  more  correctly  translated  coUtmns, 

Iie'ah,  the  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  zxix. 
16).  The  dtdness  or  weakness  of  her  ryes  was 
so  notable,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  contrast 
to  the  beautiful  form  and  appearance  of  her 
younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  father  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  the  local 
marriage-rite  afibrded  to  pass  her  off  in  her 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom, 
and  excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that 
the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  the  younser 
sister  to  be  ^ven  first  m  marriage.  Jacob's 
preference  of  Rachel  erew  into  ha^d  of  Leah, 
after  he  had  married  both  sisters.  Leah,  how- 
ever, bore  to  him  in  quick  succession  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
and  Dinah,  before  Rachel  had  a  child.  She 
died  some  time  after  Jacob  reached  the  south 
country  in  which  his  fkther  Isaac  lived.  She 
was  buried  in  the  family  grave  in  Machpelah 
(ch.  xlix.  31). 

Iieasillg,  "falsehood."    This  word  is  r»- 
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tained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Pb.  iw.  2,  t.  6,  from  the 
older  English  renions ;  bat  the  Hebrew  word 
of  which  It  18  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost 
nniforml/  trmnslated  "  lies "  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii. 
8,  &c.). 

Iieatlier.  The  notices  of  leather  in  the 
Bible  are  singnlarlj  few ;  indeed  the  word  oc- 
cors  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  in- 
stance in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle 
(8  K.  i.  8 ;  ICatt  iii.  4).  There  are,  however, 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  "leather" 
might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  "  skin  " 
(Lev.  xi.  82,  xui.  48;  Num.  xxxi.  20). 

IiOayen.  Various  substances  were  known 
to  have  fermenting  qualities ;  but  the  ordinary 
leaven  consisted  of  a  lump  of  old  dough  in  a 
high  state  of  Ibrmentation,  which  was  inserted 
into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared  for  bakiuff. 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  foibidden  in  ul 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  'fire.  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  imicA  leaven,"  In  other 
instances,  where  ue  <mering  was  to  be  con- 
sumed hj  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar, 
leaven  might  be  used.  Various  ideas  were  as- 
sociated with  the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the 
instances  above  quoted.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to 
all  the  cases  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with 
the  eomwtion  wnich  leaven  itself  had  under- 

S^ne,  and  which  it  communicated  to  bread  io 
e  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  to  this  prop- 
erty of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven  "  (1.0.  the  corrupt  doc- 
trine) "  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  *' 
(Matt  xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  old  leaven  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

I«eb^&llOllf  a  mountain  ranpe  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.  The  name  Lebanon  signifies  "  white," 
and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  the  snow, 
which,  durmg  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covers 
its  whole  summit,  or  on  account  of  the  white 
«olor  of  its  limestone  cliils  and  peaks.  It  is  the 
"  white  mountain  "  —  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Pales- 
tine. Lebanon  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
lying  upon  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
tsrael  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.    Thev  both  be- 

Sin  in  lat.  33<'20',and  run  in  parallel  lines  from 
'.W.  to  N.E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles,  enclos- 
ing between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  from  5  to 
8  miles  wide,  anciently  called  CaU-Syria.  The 
western  range  is  the  "  Libanus  "  of  the  old  ge- 
ographers, and  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture.  Tlie 
eastern  range  was  called  "  Anti-Libanus "  by 
geographers,  and  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-ris- 
mg  "  by  the  saered  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  A  deep 
viuiey  called  WaAf  et-  Teim  separates  the  southern 
section  of  Anti-Libanusfix>m  both  Lebanon  and 
the  hills  of  Galilee.  Lebanon  —  the  western 
range — commences  on  the  south  at  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  LitdnVf  the  ancient  River  Leontcs, 
which  drains  the  Valley  of  Coele-Svria,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  five  miles  north  of 
Tyre.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean into  the  Plain  of  Emesa,  called  in  Scripture 
the  "Entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 
Here  Nakrel-KeMr —  the  ancient  River  Eleuthe- 
rus  ^sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the 


Leontes  does  round  its  southern.  The  avenge 
elevation  of  the  range  is  from  6,000  to  8,000 
ft. ;  but  two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  On 
the  summits  of  both  these  peaks  Uie  anow 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  Ins 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  sum- 
mits. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  is 
covered  with  small  fragments  of  limestone, 
from  which  white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of 
naked  rock  shoot  up  at  intervals.  Here  and 
there  a  few  stunted  pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are 
met  with.  The  line  of  cultivation  runs  along 
at  the  height  of  about  6,000  ft ;  and  below  this 
the  features  of  the  western  slopes  are  enttrdy 
different  The  descent  is  gradual,  bat  is  ererv- 
where  broken  by  precipices  and  towerine  rocks 
which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiselled  into 
strange,  fentastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  monn- 
tain-flide,  looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents. 
Here  and  there,  too,  bola  promontories  shoot 
out,  and  dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rugged  limestone 
banks  are  scantily  clothed  with  the  eveigreen 
oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines ;  while  eveir 
available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  col- 
tivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Syria 
might  be  if  under  a  good  government  Fig- 
trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  traiuM 
along  narrow  ledges ;  long  ranges  of  mulberries, 
on  terraces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more 
gentle  declivities;  and  dense  groves  of  olives 
nil  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of 
villages  are  seen  —  here  built  amid  labyriDthi 
of  rocks ;  there  clinging  like  swallows'  nesti  to 
the  sides  of  cliffe ;  while  convents,  no  less  nu- 
merous, arc  perched  on  the  top  of  eveiy  peak. 
The  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  every  part 
of  the  mountain.  Lebanon  also  abounds  in 
olives,  figs,  and  mulberries;  while  some  rem- 
nants exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  ce- 
dar, which  formerly  covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6;  Pi 
xxix.  5;  Is.  xiv.  8 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Considerable 
numbers  of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired 
^lens  and  higher  peidu :  the  writer  has  seen 
jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthen 
(2  K.  xiv.  9 ;  Cant  iv.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  17).  Some 
noble  streams  of  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain 
with  their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  bosom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  bane  of  Leba- 
non runs  the  irr^ular  plain  of  Phoenicia;  no- 
where more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  often 
interrupted  by  bold  .rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into 
the  sea.  The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  com- 
posed of  Jura  limestqne,  and  abounds  in  fossls. 
Long  belts  of  more  recent  sandstone  run  along 
the  western  slopes,  which  b  in  places  lai^y 
impregnated  with  iron.  Lebanon  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Hivitcs  and  GiUites 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The  whole 
mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites, 
but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh.  xiiL 
2-6 ;  Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians  (1  K.  v.  2-6;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  From 
the  Greek  conquest  until  modem  times,  Lebanon 
had  no  separate  history. 
Anti'LAanus,  —  The  main  chain  of  Anti-Li' 
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Imuiub  ooramences  in  the  pUtean  of  Bashan, 
near  the  parallel  of  CsBsarea-Fhilippi,  runs 
north  to  Hermon,  and  then  north-east  in  a 
ttraight  line  till  it  sinks  down  into  the  great 
Plain  of  Bmeaa,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Riblah. 
HsBMOif  is  the  loftiest  peak ;  the  next  highest 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Abila,  beside 
the  Tillage  of  Bludin,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
aboat  7,000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  ridge  averages 
about  &,000  ft. ;  it  is  in  general  bleu  and  bar- 
ren, with  shelvine  gray  declivities,  grav  cliflb, 
and  gray  rounded  summits.  Here  ana  there 
we  meet  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and 
juniper.  The  western  slopes  descend  abruptly 
into  the  Buha'a:  but  the  features  of  the  eastern 
are  entirely  different  Three  side-ridges  here 
radiate  from  Hermon,  like  the  ribs  of  an  open 
fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of  three 
great  terraces.  Anti-LiVanus  is  only  once  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  ac- 
curately described  as  "Lebanon  toward  the 
sun-rising"  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  "The  tower  of 
Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus " 
(Cant  vti.  4)  is  doubtless  Hermon,  which  ibrms 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  panorama 
round  that  city. 

Iieb'aotht  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  in  the 
ennonration  of  the  oosscssions  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  probably  iaendcal  with  Bbth-Lbba- 
aTH. 

Jjdbhtb'UB,  This  name  occurs  in  Matt. 
X.  3,  aooordin^  to  Codex  D  (BezA)  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  m  the  Received  Text.  In  Mark 
iii.  16,  't  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant 
MSS.  for  Thaddeus. 

lieb'onahi  a  place  named  in  Judg.  xxi.  19 
only.  Lebonah  has  survived  to  our  times  under 
the  almost  identical  form  of  el-Lubban,  It  lies 
to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the  NaUm  Road, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  BaAn  (Bethel),  and 
two  frota  Seil&n  (Shiloh). 

Ii0^oah^  a  name  mentioned  in  the  genealo- 
nes  of  Juoah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21  onlv)  as  one  of  the 
Jesoendants  of  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah 
by  the  Canaanitess  Bath-shua. 

Iseeoh.    [Hobsb-LbbchJ 

LeekB  (Heb.  cAotar).  The  woid  dl«ite£r, 
which  in  Num.  xi.  5  is  translated  Ma^  occurs 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Hebrew 
term,  which  properly  denotes  ^raas,  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  '*  to  be  green,"  and  may 
therefore  stand  in  this  passage  for  any  ereen 
food,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Ludolf  and  Mail- 
let  have  conjectured ;  it  would  thus  be  applied 
Momewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the 
term  "  greens : "  jret  as  the  chatdr  is  mentioned 
together  with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  versions  unanimously 
understand  ledc$  by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may 
be  satisfied  with  our  own  translation.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  in- 
terpretation of  ckatdr,  first  proposed  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  {Pidor. 
Bible,  Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  literal 
translation  of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr. 
Kitto,  "  among  the  wonders  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  by  travellers  that 
the' common  peofi^e  there  eat  with  special  relish 
a  kind  of  ^ntiss  umUar  to  dover"  Mayer  sars 
of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  iiame  i<«  Trlrio- 
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neUaJhenum  Gmcitm,  bclong^n^  to  the  natural 
order  Let/uminosu:),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but 
its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  The  leek  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Allium  porrum ;  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Liliaceat, 

IieOS.  The  Hebrew  themer  bears  the  radical 
sense  of  presenjotion,  and  was  applied  to  "  lees  " 
from  the  custom  of  allowing  tne  wine  to  stand 
on  the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body 
might  be  better  preserved.  Hence  the  expres* 
sion  "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  meaning  a  generous 
full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  Before  the  wine 
was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off  the 
lees ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  *'  well  refined  " 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "  dregs," 
was  an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  ex- 
treme punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 

IiegiOllythe  chief  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
army,  containing  about  6,000  infantry,  with  a 
contingent  of  cavalry.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  or  regiments ;  each  cohort,  into 
three  maniples,  or  bands ;  and  each  maniple  into 
three  centuries,  or  companies,  of  100  each.  The 
terra  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  its  primary 
sense,  but  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  express  any  large  number,  with  the 
accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination 
(Matt.  xxvi.  53 ;  Mark  v.  9). 

Iieliabim,  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13; 
the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
ReBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
and  that  {h>m  them  Libya  and  the  Libyans 
derived  their  name.  These  primitive  Libyans 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  northern  part  of 
Amca  to  the  west  of  Ejm>t,  though  latterly 
driven  fW>m  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists  of 
the  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under 

LUBIM. 

Iielliy  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  between  it 
and  the  cliff  Etam ;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well- 
known  exploit  with  the  jawbone  ( Jndg.  xv.  9, 
14,  19).  it  contained  an  eminence — Kamath- 
Ichi,  and  a  sprine  of  great  and  lastiuj^  repute — 
En  hak-kore.  ^  Whether  the  name  existed  before 
the  exploit,  or  the  exploit  originated  the  name, 
cannot  now  be  determined  from  the  narrative. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  ver.  9  and  1 9,  Lehi  is  named 
as  if  existing  before  this  occurrence ;  while  on 
the  other,  the  play  of  the  story,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  bestowal  of  the  name  Ramath-lchi, 
look  as  if  the  reverse  were  intended.  The 
analogy  of  similar  names  in  otiier  countries  is 
in  favor  of  its  having  existed  proviouslv.  A 
similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai- 
roi,  and  a  great  similarity  between  the  two 
names  in  the  original,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi.  ^at  tlie 
situations  do  not  suit.  The  same  consideration 
would  also  appear  fatal  to  the  identification 
proposed  by  M.  Van  de  VcKle  at  Tell  el-Lekhi- 
jfeh,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine.  As  far 
as  the  name  goes,  a  more  probable  suprgestion 
would  be  BeiuUldyeh^  a  village  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  great  Wady  Suleiman,  about  two 
miles  below  the  upper  Bcth-horon. 

Iiexn'uoly  the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to 
whom    his    mother  addressed   the  prudential 
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maxims  contained  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1-9.  The 
Rabbinical  commentators  identify  Lemael  with 
Solomon.  Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology from  the  Arabic,  makes  Lemael  the 
same  as  Uezekiah.  Hitzig  and  others  regard 
him  as  king  or  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwell- 
ing on  the  lx)rders  of  Palestine,  an  elder  broth- 
er of  Agur,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
Prov.  XXX. 

IieiltilB  (Ueb.  *dddshim).  There  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  occurs 
in  the  four  following  passages :  —  Gren.  xxv.  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  xxiii.  1 1 ;  and  £z.  iv.  9. 
There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  lentils,  all  of 
which  are  still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  grown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa :  i^e  red  lentil  is  still 
a  favorite  article  of  food  in  the  East;  it  is  a 
small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which,  after  being  de- 
corticated, are  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
India.  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew :  it  is  known  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.,  by  the  name 
'Adas,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral travellers.  Lentil  bread  is  still  eaten  by 
the  poor  of  Egypt 

Iieopard  (Heb.  namer)  is  invariably  siven 
by  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  occurs  in  the  seven  following  pas- 
sages :  —  Is.  xi.  6 ;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23 ;  Dan.  vii. 
6 ;  Hos.  xiii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 :  Hab.  i.  8.  Leopard 
occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in  Rev. 
xiii.  2.  From  the  passage  of  Canticles,  quoted 
above,  we  learn  that«che  hilly  ranges  of  Leba- 
non were  in  ancient  times  iVequented  by  these 
animals,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  southern  maritime 
mountains  of  Syria.  Burckhardt  mentions  that 
leopards  have  sometimes  been  killed  in  "  the 
low  and  rocky  chain  of  the  Richel  Mountain ; " 
but  he  calls  them  ounces.  Under  the  name 
ndmei'y  which  means  "spotted,"  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  another  animal,  namelv  the 
cheetah  ( Gueparda  jubata),  may  be  included ; 
which  is  tamed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Syria, 
who  employ  it  in  huntin^he  gazelle. 

Iieper,  Leprosy.  The  predominant  and 
characteristic  form  of  leprosy  m  Scripture  is  a 
white  variety,  covering  either  the  entire  bodpr  or 
a  large  tract  of  its  sunace ;  wliich  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Lepra  Mosaica.  Such  were  the  cases 
of  Moses,  Miriam,  Nnaman,  and  Gehazi.(Ex.  iv. 
6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1,  27;  comp.  Lev. 
xiii.  13).  But  remarkably  enough,  in  tne  Mo- 
saic ritual-diaenosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii., 
xiv.),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole 
surface,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  "clean" 
(xiii.  12,  13,  16,  17).  The  Egyptian  bondage, 
with  its  studied  degradations  and  privations, 
and  especially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  sun,  must  have  had  a  frightful  ten- 
dency to  generate  this  class  of  disorders ;  hence 
Manetho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  drove  out 
the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy  —  a 
strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  "  plagues  "  or  Egypt,  yet  probably  also 
containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode 
of  life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,   may  possibly  have 


had  a  further  tendency  to  produce  skin-div 
orders,  and  severe  repressive  measures  may 
have  been  required  in  the  desert^noving  camp 
to  secure  the  public  health,  or  to  allay  the  panic 
of  infection.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  of  symptonLi 
may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  wliich  had 
pre-existed,  may  alone  have  ordinarily  contin- 
ued in  a  later  age.  But  it  is  observable  that, 
amongst  these  Levitical  symptoms,  the  scaling, 
or  peeling-off  of  the  surrace,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  expression  in  the  He- 
brew text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  tht 
cuticle.  The  principal  morbid  features  are  h 
rising  or  swelling,  a  scab  or  baldness,  and  a 
bright  or  white  spot  (xiii.  2).  But  especially 
a  white  swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of 
the  hair  of  the  part  from  the  natand  black  to 
white  or  yellow  (3,  4,  10,  20,  25,  30),.  or  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  taint  going  "deepcar  than  the 
skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh  "  appearing  in  the 
swelling  (10,  14,  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pol- 
lution. The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright 
spot,  was  remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtful  (4, 
21,  26,  31),  and  for  a  second  such  period,  if  it 
had  not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  then  spread 
(7,  22,  27,  35),  it  was  decided  as  polluting. 
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ut  if,  after  the  second  period  of  quanmtioe, 
the  trace  died  away,  and  showed  no  symptom 
of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere  scab,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23,  34).  Tnii 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have 
been  relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  all 
other  respects,  if  it  **  spread  much  abroad," 
was  unclean ;  whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the 
man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it 
could  find  no  farther  range,  was  on  the  contrary 
"  clean  "  ( 12,  13).  These  two  opposite  criteria 
seem  to  show,  that,  whilst  the  disease  manifest- 
ed activity,  the  Mosaic  law  imputed  pollution 
to  and  imposed  segregation  on  the  sufierer, 
but  that  the  point  at  which  it  might  be  viewed 
as  having  run  its  course  was  the  siraal  for  his 
re-admission  to  communion.  It  is  chsar  that  the 
leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  means  any  severe  dis- 
ease spreading  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  in 
the  way  described,  and  so  shocking  of  aspect, 
or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection,  that  pub- 
lic feeling  called  for  separation.  It  is  now  un- 
doubted that  the  "  leprosy "  of  modem  Syria, 
and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Norway,  is  tlie  EUphemtuisis  GtxBoontm,  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  cm- 
saders  into  the  various  countries  of  Western 
and  Northern  Europe.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  distinctive  white  leprosy,  nor  do  any  of  the 
described  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  ele- 
phantiasis. "  White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27) 
would  be  as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to 
small-pox.  Fnrttier,  the  most  striking  and 
fearful  results  of  this  modem  so-called  "  lep- 
rosy "  are  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  description. 
Whether  we  regara  Lev.  xiii.  at  speaking  of  a 
group  of  diseases  having  mutoallv  a  mere  sd- 
perfieial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affinity,  it  need 
not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  correspond 
with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates,  the 
uXi^f  XevKfff  and  /if^f,  which  are  said  by 
Bateman  {Skin  Diseases,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.) 
to  prevail  still  respectively  as  Zfpm  <tl 
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Zjepura  vulgarisy  and  Leora  nigricans.  The  first 
has  more  minute  ana  whiter  scales,  and  the 
circular  patches  in  which  they  form  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  vulgaris,  which  appears  in 
scaly  didu  of  di£ferent  sizes,  having  nearly  al- 
ways a  circular  form,  first  presenting  small  dis- 
tinct red  shininff  eleyations  of  the  cuticle,  then 
white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes  into 
a  thick  crust ;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes 
its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451),  as  having  a 
spreauinc  scale  upon  an  elevated  base ;  the  ele- 
vations depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without  a 
chance  of  color ;  the  black  hair  on  the  patches, 
which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  hair  in  Pal- 
estine, participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the 
patches  themselves  perpetually  widening  in 
their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime  is  proSeibly 
what  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to  the 
sody  patches,  and  this  in  the  kindred  dis- 
ease of  ichthyosis  is  deposited  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  surface.  The  third,  nigricans,  or 
rather  stAfusca,  is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribu- 
tion resembling  the  second,  but  differing  in  the 
dark  livid  color  of  the  patches.  The  soily  in- 
crustations of  the  first  species  infest  the  flat  of 
the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow  joints,  but  on  the 
fiuse  seldom  extend  beyond  uie  forehead  and 
temples ;  comp.  2.  Chr.  xxvi.  19  :  "the leprospr 
rose  up  in  his  forehead."  The  cure  of  this  is 
not  difficult;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals 
(Celsus.  Dt  Med,  v.  28,  §  19).  The  thini  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  cachectic  condition  of 
boay.  Further,  elephantiasis  itself  has  also 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  the  "  black 
leprosy.''  It  is  possible  that  the  "freckled 
spot "  of  the  A.  v.,  Lev.  xiii.  39,  may  corre- 
spond with  the  harmless  Lepra  alphoides,  since  it 
is  noted  as  **  clean."  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  between  the  .£schylean  {Choeph. 
271-274)  description  of  the  disease  which  was 
to  produce  "lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh, 
eroaing  with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural 
structure,  and  white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the 
part  diseased/'  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  svmp- 
toms ;  the  spreading  energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt 
upon  both  by  Moses  and  oy  .£schylus,  as  vin- 
dicating its  character  ar.  9  scourge  of  God.  But 
the  symptoms  of  "white  hairs"  is  a  curious 
and  exact  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  especially 
as  the  poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that 
the  disuse  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesticat- 
ed in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror  of  some 
other  land.  There  remains  a  curious  question, 
before  we  quit  Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosy 
of  garments  and  houses.  Some  have  thought 
nrments  worn  by  leprous  patients  intended. 
This  classing  of  garments  and  houseweJls  with 
the  human  epidermis,  as  leprous,  has  moved 
the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of  others. 
Yet  modem  science  has  established  what  goes 
(ar  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
more  philosophical  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now 
known  that  tWe  are  some  skin-diseases  which 
originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed fh>m  a  fundus.  In  these  we  may  proba- 
bly find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The 
analogy 'between  the  insect  which  frets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment 
that  covers  it  —  between  the  fungous  growth 
that  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epidermis  and  that 


which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  masonry  —  Is 
close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  ceremonial 
law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with  pro- 
visions manifestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  has 
8ug&;ested  a  nitrous  efflorescence  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather 
an  acid  containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots, 
and  cites  the  example  of  a  house  in  Lubec ;  he 
mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone  from 
other  causes ;  but  probably'  these  appearances 
would  not  be  developed  without  a  greater  de- 
gree of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  It  is  manifest  also  that  a  disease  in 
the  human  subject  caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a 
fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious,  since  the 
propagative  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
person  to  person.  The  lepers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament do  not  seem  to  ofler  occasion  for  special 
remark,  save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  dis- 
ease, as  known  in  Palestine,  probabljr  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  Hippocratic  record 
of  it. 

Iie^Bhem,  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
name  of  Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  occurring  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  47  (twice). 

Letheoh   (Ho*.    BL  2,  margin).    [Meas- 

URES.1 

LertUB,  the  same  as  Hattdsh  (1  Esd. 
viii.  29).    Ap. 

Letushiixiy  the  name  of  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Dcdan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(and  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.).  Fresnel  identifies  it 
with  Tasm,  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes 
of  Arabia,  like  as  he  compares  Leummim  with 
Umciyim. 

Le'ummim,  the  name  of  the  third  of  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen. 
xxv.  3  (I  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plural 
form  like  his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letushim. 
It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  spruncr 
from  Dedan.  Leummim  has  been  identified 
with  the  'AXkovfiaiTuToi  of  Ptolemy,  and  by 
Fresnel  with  an  Arab  tribe  called  Uma'gim. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  very  ancient  tribos  of 
Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  bv  the 
Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  ante-Abra- 
hamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

Le^Ti.  1.  The  name  of  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  mosi  other 
names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  chilas  birth.  As  derived  from  lavdh 
"  to  adhere,"  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 
the  mother  that  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favored  Ra- 
chel, would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her.  "  This 
time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me,  be- 
cause I  have  borne  him  three  sons  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
34).  The  new-bom  child  was  to  be  a  fresh  link 
binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more  closely 
than  before.  One  fact  alone  is  recorded  in  which 
he  appears  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob  have 
come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "t» 
see  the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1 ), 
i.e,  as  the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Jose- 
phns  distinctly  states  (Ant.  i;  21 ),  to  be  present 
at  one  of  their  great  annual  ^^atherings  for  some 
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festiTal  of  natar^-worship,  analogons  to  that 
which  we  meet  with  afterwards  among  the  Mid- 
ianites  (Num.  xxt.  S).  The  lioeiue  of  the  time 
or  the  absence  of  her  natural  guardians  exposes 
her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and 
outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not  only  on  her,  but  on 
the  honor  of  her  kindred,  which,  aoooniing  to 
the  rough  iustioe  of  the  time,  nothing  but  blood 
could  wash  out  The  duty  of  extorting  that 
revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and  Ta- 
mar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
than  the  father,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Rebokah, 
it  belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage.  Simeon  and  I^vi 
take  the  task  upon  themselves.  The  history 
that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive 
crime.  For  the  oiience  of  one  man,  they  uestro^ 
and  plunder  a  whole  citv.  Thev  cover  their 
murderous  schemes  with  iair  words  and  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  They  make  the  very  token 
of  their  religion  Uie  instrument  of  their  perfldy 
and  revenge.  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation.  Of  other 
fiusts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which 
he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct 
purt.  He  shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers 
Dear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots  against 
him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears  to  have 
been  foremost  in  this  attack  on  tno  favored  son 
of  Rachel;  and  it  b  at  least  probable  that  in 
this,  as  in  their  former  ^ilt,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren.  After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  join- 
ing in  the  migration  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Ja- 
cob as  its  patriarch.  He,  with  his  three  sons, 
Gershon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xM.  11 ).  As  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen. 
xlvii.  2)  that  were  speciallv  presented  before 
Pharaoh.  Then  comes  the  last  scene  in  which 
his  name  appears.  When  his  father's  death 
(Iraws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round 
him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again 
%o  Veceive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no 
longer  feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  less 
than  the  incestuous  first-bom,  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  birthright.  —  2.  Son  of  Mel- 
chi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in 
fact  the  grea^g^lndfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
24).  —  3.  A  more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ, 
son  of  Simeon  (Luke  ill.  29).  — 4.  Mark  ii.  14 ; 
Luke  V.  27,  29.     [Matthew.] 

IieTi'athan  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
where  the  text  has  ''mourning."  In  the  He- 
brew Bible  the  word  livuaikan^  which  is,  with 
the  foregoing  exception,  always  left  untranslated 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  found  only  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  V.) ;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the  marj^n 
of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of  Job  xli.  1,  the  crocodile 
is  most  clearly  the  animal  denoted  by  the  He- 
brew word.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  also  clearly  points  to 
this  same  saurian.  The  context  of  rs.  civ.  26 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  passaee  the  name 
represents  some  animal  of  the  whale  tribe ;  but 
it  IS  somewhat  uncertain  what  animal  is  denoted 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is 
beset  with  difiiculties.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering. There  appears  to  be  some  reference  to 
those  who  practised  enchantments.    The  de- 


tailed description  of  leviatlian  given  in  Job  zt 
indisputably  belongs  to  the  crooodite.  The 
Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  oertainly  the  animal 
denoted  bjlanaihaH  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14.  The  levi- 
athan of  Ps.  civ.  26  seems  deariv  enough  t» 
allude  to  some  great  cetacean.  The  Oroa  giadi' 
alar  (Gray),  the  Phmabu  anHquontm  (Graj),  or 
the  Rorqual  de  la  AMiiemmA  (Cnvier),  are  aot 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterraneaa,  and  in  an- 
cient times  the  species  may  have  been  more  nn- 
merous.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
lanathan  of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  As  the  term  koiaikam 
is  evidently  used  in  no  limited  aense,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  "leviathan  the  pierdnff 
serpent,"  or  "  leviathan  the  crooked  serpent^ 
may  denote  some  species  of  the  great  rock- 
snakes  {Boktee)  which  are  common  in  Soalh 
and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the  HortuUa  SAm, 
which  Schneider  {Amph.  li.  266),  under  the  syn- 
onyme  Boa  hieroglgphica,  appears  to  identiQr 
with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  I^jp- 
tian  monuments. 

Le^viSi  improperljr  given  as  a  proper  bum 
in  1  Esd.  IX.  14.  It  is  simply  a  comiptioa  of 
<*  the  Levite  "  in  Eax.  x.  1 5.    Ap. 

Le'vites.  The  analogy  of  the  names  of 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  na  to  in- 
clude under  these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that 
traced  its  descent  from  Levi.  The  existence 
of  another  division,  however,  within  the  tribe 
itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood  as 
limited  to  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,  gave  to  the 
common  form,  in  this  instanoe,  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Most  frequently  the  Leviles  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K.  viiL 
4;  Ezr.  ii.  70;  John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  thaa  is  the 
meaning  which  has  perpetuated  itself.  Some- 
times the  word  extends  to  the  whole  tribe,  the 
priests  included  (Num.  xxxv.  2 ;  Josh.  xxi.  3, 
41 ;  Ex.  vL  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.).  Some- 
times again  it  is  added  as  an  epitnet  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of 
"the  priests  the  Levites"  (Josh,  iit  3;  Es. 
xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the 
functions  attached  to  its  several  orders,  is  obvi- 
ously essential  to  any  right  apprehension  (»f  the 
history  of  Israel  as  a  people.  It  will  fell  nat- 
urally into  four  great  periods.  I.  The  time  of 
the  Exodus.  II.  The  period  of  the  Judges. 
III.  That  of  the  Monarchy.  IV.  That  fiom 
the  (captivity  to  (he  destruction  of  JerusaleuL 

I.  Tne  absence  of  all  'reference  to  the  conse- 
crated character  of  the  Levites  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  noticeable  enough.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears 
—  the  massacre  or  the  Shechemites — may  in- 
deed have  contributed  to  influence  the  histoiy 
of  his  descendants,  by  fostering  in  them  the 
same  flerce  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threatened 
to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race;  but  gen- 
erally what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  rec- 
ognition of  the  later  character.  In  the  gene- 
alogy of  Gen.  xlvi.  II,  in  like  manner,  the  list 
does  not  go  lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of 
Levi ;  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  not  in  that  which  would  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohath- 
ites.  There  are  no  signs,  again,  that  the  dibt 
of  Levi  had  any  special  pre-eminence  over  the 
others  during  the  Egyptian  bondage.  Within 
the  tribe  itsdB',  there  are  some  slight  tokens  that 
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the  Kohathites  are  gaining  the  first  place.  But 
at  jet  there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste-cnaracter,  no 
signs  of  any  intention  to  establish  an  heredi- 
tarr  priesthood.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Israelites 
had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  after 
their  fathers  manner.  It  was  apparently  with 
tikis  as  their  ancestral  worship  that  they  came 
up  out  of  Egypt.  The*'^oung  men"  of  the 
tons  of  Israel  oflfbr  sacrifices  (Ex.  xxiv.  5). 
They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who  remain 
with  the  people  while  Moses  ascends  the  heights 
of  Sinai  (xix.  2^24).  They  represented  the 
omth  that  the  whole  people  were  "a  king- 
dom of  priests  "  ( xix.  6).  Neither  thej  nor  the 
"  ofBocrs  and  judges  "  appointed  to  assist  Moses 
m  administering  justice  (xviii.  25)  are  con- 
nected in  any  special  manner  with  tne  tribe  of 

The  first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in 
the  institution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in 
the  fiunily  of  Aaron,  during  the  first  withdraw- 
al of  looses  to  the  solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  I). 
The  next  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
The  tribe  stood  forth,  separate  and  apart,  ro- 
oogniaing  even  in  this  stem  work  the  spiritual 
as  nighcr  than  the  natural,  and  therefore  coun^ 
ed  worthy  to  be  the  representatire  of  the  ideal 
life  of  the  people,  **  an  Israel  within  an  Israel." 
FVom  this  time  accordingly,  they  occupied  a 
djatJQct  position.  The  tnbe  of"^  Levi  was  to 
take  the  place  of  that  eariier  priesthood  of  the 
fint-bom  as  representatives  or  the  holiness  of 
the  people.  Tne  minds  of  the  people  were  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  by  the 
dose  numerical  correspondence  of  the  conse- 
crated tribe  with  that  of  thoee  whom  they  re- 
placed. A«  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the 
nreaence  amoiu;  the  people  of  their  unseen 
King,  so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  sruard  that  waited 
exclusively  on  Him.  When  me  people  were  at 
rest,  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the  sa- 
cred tent  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  The  Levites 
might  come  nearer  than  the  other  tribes;  but 
they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  bum  incense,  nor 
see  the  "  holy  things "  of  the  sanctuary,  till 
they  were  covered  (Num.  ir.  15}.  When  on 
the  march,  no  hands  but  theirs  mmht  strike  the 
tent  at  the  oommenoemcnt  of  the  day's  journey, 
or  carry  the  parts  of  its  stracture  during  it,  or 
pitch  tne  tent  once  again  when  they  halted 
(Num.  i.  51).  It  was  obviously  essential  for 
such  a  work  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  as- 
signment of  duties ;  and  now,  accordingly,  we 
meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organization 
which  afterwards  became  permanent  The  di- 
rision  of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that 
traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi, 
formed  the  groundwork  of  it  The  work  which 
ther  all  had  to  do  required  a  man's  (ull  strength, 
and  therefore,  thougn  twenty  was  the  starting- 
point  for  militaiy  service  (Num.  i.),  they  were 
not  to  enter  on  their  active  service  till  they  were 
thirty  (Num.  iy.  23,  90,  35).  Al  fifty,  they 
were  to  be  IVee  fhnn  all  duties  but  those  of  su- 
perintendence (Num.  viii.  25,  26).  The  result 
of  this  limitation  gave  to  the  Kohathites  2,750 
on  actire  service  out  of  8,600 ;  to  the  sons  of 
Qefshon  2,690  out  of  7,500 ;  to  thoee  of  Merari 
9.200  out  of  6,200  (Num.  iy.).  Of  these,  the  Ko- 


hathites, as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 
from  the  first  the  highest  offices.  Thev  were  te 
bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  it- 
self included  (Num.  iii.  31,  i v.  15;  l>eut  xxxi. 
25),  after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with 
the  dark-blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them 
from  all  profane  gaze ;  and  thus  they  became 
also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred  treasures 
which  the  people  had  so  freely  offered.  The 
Grershonites  had  to  carry  the  tent-hangings  and 
curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The  heavier  bur- 
den of  the  boanls,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  tab- 
emacle,  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the 
march  began,  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again 
solemnly  set  apart 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive 
a  severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose 
position  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
tribe  of  Reub^  conspired  with  it  to  re-assert  the 
old  patriarchal  system  of  a  household  priest- 
hooa  (Num.  xvi.).  When  their  self-willed  am- 
bition had  been  punished,  it  was  time  also  to 
provide  more  dennitely  for  them,  and  this  in- 
volved a  permanent  organization  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present  Jehovah  was  to  be 
tiicir  inheritance  (Num.  xyiii.  20 ;  Deut  x.  9, 
xviii.  2).  They  were  to  have  no  territorial  pos- 
sessions. In  place  of  them,  they  were  to  rev«ive 
from  the  others  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  from  which  they,  in  their  tum,  offered  a 
tithe  to  the  priests,  as  a  reoo^ition  of  theii 
higher  consecration  fNunt  xviii.  21,  24,  26; 
Neb.  X.  37).  When  the  wanderings  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  over,  and  the  tabernacle  have  a 
settled  place,  great  part  of  the  labor  that  had 
follen  on  them  woula  come  to  an  end,  and  they 
teo  would  need  a  fixed  abode.  l>istinctness 
and  diffusion  were  both  to  be  secured  by  tSe 
assignment  to  the  whole  tribe  of  forty-eiglyt 
cities,  with  an  outlying  "snburo"  (Num. 
XXXV.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  of 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  reverence  of  the 
people  for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the 
selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities  of  refuge. 
Through  the  whole  land,  Uie  Levites  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests, 
sharing  in  all  festivals  and  rejoicings  (]>eut  xii. 
19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi/  11).  Every  third  ^ear 
they  were  to  have  an  additional  shaire  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
To  *'  the  priests  the  Levites  "  was  to  belong  the 
office  of  preserving,  transcribing,  and  inteipret- 
ing  the  law  ( Deut  x vii.  9>1 2 ;  xxxL  26 ).  Such, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  reli- 
gious organization  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Uie  lawgiver.  The  great  principle  was, 
that  the  wari-ior-caste  who  had  guarded  the 
tent  of  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of  &rael  should 
be  throughout  the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  peo- 
ple still  owed  allegiance  to  Him.  As  vet,  no 
traces  appear  of  their  character  as  a  learned 
caste,  ana  of  the  work  which  afterwards  be- 
lonuod  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians. 

11.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belong- 
ing to  another  tribe,  did  faithfullv  all  that  couUl 
be  done  to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality. 
The  submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they 
had  obtained  a  promise  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  enabled  htm  to  relieve  the  tribe-divis- 
ions of  Gershon  and  Merari  of  the  most  burden- 
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aome  of  their  duties.    The  conquered  Hirites 
beiMune  *'  hewen  of  wood  and  drawen  of  water  " 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  congrega- 
tion (Josh.  ix.  27).    Ad  soon  as  the  conquerors 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a  parti- 
tion of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them.     The  scanty  memorials  that 
are  leffc  us  in  the  Book  of  Judges  fail  to  show 
how  far,  ibr  any  length  of  time,  the  reality 
answered  to  the  idea.     The  tendency  of  the 
people  to  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbor- 
mg  nations  showed  either  that  the  Levites  (ailed 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  truth,  or  had  no 
uower  to  enforce  it    The  old  household  priest- 
nood  revives,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  na- 
tional worship  breaking  up  into  individualism 
(Judg.  xvi.).     The  shameless  license  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  long  period  of  decay,  afecting  the  whole 
order.     The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting 
point  of  a  better  time.    Himself  a  Levite,  and, 
though  not  a  priest,  belonging  to  that  section 
uf  the  Levites  which  was  nearest  to  the  priest- 
hood (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line,  and 
trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  li.  18),  he  appears 
as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  or- 
ganization.   There  is  no  reason  to  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1 
Sam.  X.  5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of 
Levites;  but  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
members  of  that  tribe  formed  a  laige  element 
in  the  new  order,  and  received  new  strength 
from  it 

III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Le- 
vites went  on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xir.  3), 
then  for  a  time  at  Nob  ( 1  Sam.  xxii.  1 1 ),  after- 
wards at  Gibeon  (1  K.  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  xvi.  39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  to  Beth- 
shemesh  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines, 
and  its  subsequent  removal  to  Kirjath-Jearim, 
points  apparently  to  some  strange  complica- 
tions, rising  out  of  the  anomaBes  of  this 
period,  and  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the  po- 
sition of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  rule  of  Sam- 
uel and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical  character 
now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  give 
them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption 
oy  the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that 
originally  assigned.  Tne  reign  of  Saul,  in  its 
later  period,  was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a 
self-willed  power  against  the  priestly  order. 
The  reign  of  David,  however,  wrought  the 
change  from  persecution  to  honor.  When  his 
kingdom  was  established,  there  came  a  fuller 
organization  of  the  whole  tribe.  Their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once 
again  definitely  recognized.  When  the  Ark 
was  carried  up  to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jeru- 
salem, their  claim  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was 
publicly  acknowledged  (1  Chr.  xv.  2).  In  the 
procession  which  attended  the  ultimate  con- 
veyance of  the  Ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen 
uphods,  and  appearing  in  their  new  character 


as  minstrelfl  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28).    In  the  wor 
«hip  of  the  Tabernacle  under  David,  as  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  Temple,  wc  may  trace  a 
development  of  the  simpler  arra^ements  of 
the  wilderness  and  of  Shiloh.     The  Levites 
were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sacristans,  chor- 
isters, of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  in  the  language  of  I  Chr.  xxiii. 
24-32,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the 
locus  dassiau  on  this  subject,  "  to  wait  on  the 
sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and 
the  purifying  of  all  holy  things."    This  includ- 
ed the  duty  of    providing    "  for    the  show- 
bread,  and  the   fine   flour  for  meat-oficring, 
and  for  the  unleavened  bread."    They  were, 
besides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even." 
They  were  lastly  "  to  offer "  — 1.«.    to  assist 
the  priests  in  offering  —  "  all  bumt^«acrifices 
to  Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on  the  set 
feasts."    They  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed 
periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (I  Chr.  xxv., 
xxvi.).    How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient data  for  determining. 

The  education  which  the  Levites  received 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  con- 
nection, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  would  tend  to'  make  them,  so 
far  as  there  was  any  education  at  idl,  the 
teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcribers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  We  hare  some 
striking  instances  of  their  appearance  in  thi» 
new  cluiracter.  The  two  Books  of  Chronicles 
bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  writ- 
ten by  men  whose  interests  were  ul  gathered 
round  die  services  of  the  Temple,  and  who 
were  familiar  wiUi  its  records.  The  former 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recognized  in  the 
assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the  Kohath- 
ites  retained  their  old  pre-eminence.  Aa  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the  organization 
under  David,  the  Levites  were  not  included  in 
the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxi.  €), 
and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its  mili- 
tary strength.  A  separate  census,  made  appw- 
cntly  before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gi^-es— 24,000  over  the  work 
of  the  Temple,  6,000  officers  and  judm,  4,000 
porters,  i^.  gate-keepers,  and,  as  such,  bearing 
arms  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4,000 
praising  Jehovah  with  instruments.  The  latter 
number,  however,  must  have  incladed  the  full 
choruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph, 
and  Jeduthun,  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24 
sections  of  12  each.  The  revolt  of  the  tea 
tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jeroboam,  led 
to  a  great  change  in  tne  position  of  the  Levites. 
They  wore  the  witnesses  of  an  appointed  order 
and  of  a  central  worship.  He  wished  to  make 
the  priests  the  creatures  and  instmments  of  the 
king,  and  to  establish  a  provincial  and  divided 
worship.  The  natural  result  was,  that  they 
left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the  territoij 
of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  m 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  they  were,  from  this  time  forward,  * 
powerful  body,  politically,  as  weU  as 
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tkalljr.  We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Abijah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-M). 
They  are  sent  oat  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct 
and  judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10).  The 
apostasy  that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Je- 
horam  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time 
to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the 
senrioes  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on, 
and  the  Levites  were  agam  conspicuous  in  the 
counter-revolution  effected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.),  and  in  restoring  the  Temple  to  its  for- 
mer stateliness  under  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  5). 
The  closing  of  the  Temple  under  Ahaz  in- 
Tolred  the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work  and 
of  their  priyileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Under 
HezekiJih,  they  again  became  prominent,  as 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work  of 
eleamting  and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12-15);  and  the  hymns  of  David  and 
of  Asaph  were  again  renewed.  Their  old  privi- 
leges were  restored,  they  were  put  forward  as 
teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the  payment  of 
tithijs,  wiiich  had  probably  been  discontinued 
under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  4).  The 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
an<l  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The 
reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That 
of  Josiah  witnessed  a  fresh  revival  and  re-or- 
ganisation (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8-13).  In  the  great 
passover  of  his  eighteenth  year,  they  took  their 

fiUtte  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
eaders  of  their  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldiean  inva- 
sions, and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate 
kinss.  The  sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself 
anmithful.  They  had,  as  the  penalty  of  their 
sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

lY.  After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  tne  first  movements  of  the 
return  from  Babylon  indicates  that  they  had 
cherished  the  traditions  and  maintained  the 
practices  of  their  tribe.  They,  we  may  believe, 
were  those  who  were  specially  called  on  to  sing 
to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body 
of  retoming  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dis- 
TOoportionately  small  numbiv  (Ezr.  ii.  36-42). 
Those  who  do  come  take  iheir  old  parts  at 
the  foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  10,  vi.  18).  In  the  next 
movement  under  Ezra,  their  reluctance  (what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin)  was  even  more 
strongiv  marked.  None  of  them  presented 
themselves  at  the  first  groat  gathering  (Ezr.  viii. 
15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Nethi- 
uim  (ib.  20).  Those  who  returned  with  him 
resumed  their  functions  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viit.  7 ), 
and  those  who  were  most  active  in  that  work 
were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like 
prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last 
great  eflbrt  of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  are 
recognized  in  the  great  national  covenant,  and 
the  offerings  and  tithes  which  were  their  due 
are  once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
X.  37-39).  They  take  their  old  places  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem 


(Neh.  xii.  29),  and  are  present  in  full  arrav  at 
the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 
The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  the  time 
of  the  Return,  Haggai  and  2^hariah,  if  they 
did«not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward 
in  the  work  of  restoration.      The  strongest 
measures  are  adopted  by  Nchemiah,  as  before 
by  Ezra,  to  guara  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of   mixed  marriaces 
(Ezr.  X.  23) ;  and  they  are  made  the  special 
guardians  ef  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh. 
xiii.  22).    The  last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees, 
as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter  days,  the 
time  when  the  Lord  **  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi "  (Iklal.  iii.  3).  The  guidance  of  theO.  T. 
fails  us  at  this  point,  and  the  history  of  the 
Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life  becomes 
consequenUy  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture,   llie  synagogue  worship,  then  origi- 
nated, or  receiving  a  new  development,  was 
oiganized   irrespectively  of    them,  and    thus 
throughout  the  whoi^  of  Palestine  there  were 
means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.    During  the  period 
that  followed  the  Captivity,  they  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue. 
They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted 
and  practically  formed  the  majority  of  the  per- 
manent Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  lar^ 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  m 
capital  cases.    They  take  no  prominent  part 
in  the  Maccabasan  struggles,  though  the^  must 
have  been  present  at  the  great  purification  of 
the  Temple.    They  appear  but  seldom  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  Wnere  we  meet  with  their 
names  it  is  as  the  type  of  a  formal  heartless 
worship,  without  svmpathy,  and  without  love 
(Luke  X.  32).    The  mention  of  a  Levite  of 
Cvprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the  chan^ 
of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that  tnbe 
also  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Greutiles." 
Later  on  in  the  history  of  we  first  century, 
when  the  Temple  had  received  its  final  com- 
pletion under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find 
one  section  of  the  tnbe  engaged  in  a  new  move- 
ment   With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of 
a  conung  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last 
stage  of  a  decaying  system,  the  singen  of  the 
Temple  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for 
the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen  garment 
as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
concession  of  this  privilege  would  be  the  glory 
of  his  rei^  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  8,  §  6).    The 
other  Levites  at  the  same  time  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  Temple 
choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
excluded.    The  destruction  of  the  Temple  so 
soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  or  their 
desires  came  as  with  a  erim  irony  to  sweep 
away  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them 
of  every  vestiee  of  that  which  had  distinguished 
them  from  other  Israelites.    They  were  meiged 
in  the  crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.    Looking  at  the  long  history 
of  which  the  outline  has  neen  here  traced,  we 
find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness,  the  good  and 
evil,  which  mingle  in   the  character  of  most 
corporate  or  caste  societies.     On  the  one  hand, 
the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a  for- 
mal worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation 
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of  themselTes  and  of  their  country.'  On  the 
other  ban 'I,  we  muat  not  forget  that  they  were 
chosen,  together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear 
witness  of  great  truths  which  might  otherwise 
have  perished  from  reraembnuice,  and  that  ikey 
bore  It  well  through  a  long  succession  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  not  often,  in  the  history  of  die 
worhi.  that  a  religious  caste  or  order  bus  passed 
away  with  more  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

IievitlCUS.  The  Book,  which  is  so  called 
because  it  relates  principally  to  the  Levites  and 
priests,  consists  or  the  following  principal  sec- 
tions :  I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  ^chap. 
i.-vii.).  II.  An  historical  section  containing, 
first,  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(clMp.  viii.) ;  next,  his  first  ofibring  for  himself 
and  his  people  (chap,  ix.) ;  and  lastly,  the  de- 
struction of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous  ofi^nce  (chap,  x.) 
m.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrihoes  and  ordinances 
for  putting  awa^  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvl.). 
IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  tlie  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations 
(chap.  xvii.-xx.|.  V.  Laws  concerning  the 
priests  (xxi.,  xxu.) ;  and  certain  holy  days  and 
festiTals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with  an  epi- 
sode (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from  chap, 
xxi.  1  to  xxTi.  2.  VI.  Promises  and  threats 
(xxvi.  2-45).  VII.  An  appendix  containing 
the  laws  concerning  vows  (xxvii.). 

The  integrity  of  this  book  is  very  generally 
admitted.  Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor 
of  difibrent  documents  in  the  Pentateuch  assicn 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the 
Elohist,  or  author  of  the  original  document. 
We  must  not  quit  tliis  book  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning:.  That 
fO  elaborate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we 
cannot  doubt  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
oome;  a  shadow  whereof  Uie  substance  was 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  may  not  always 
be  able  to  say  what  the  exact  relation  is  between 
die  type  and  the  antitype.  But  w;e  cannot  read 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  acknowledge 
that  the  Levitical  priests  "  served  die  pattern 
and  type  of  heavenly  things;"  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their  in- 
teipretadon  in  tJie  Lamb  of  God;  thu  die 
ordinances  of  outward  purification  signified  the 
true  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
flrom  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  One 
idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast 
and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real 
elorv  even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significance. 
Holiness  is  its  character. 

Lib^anus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Lkbanox  (1  Esd.  iv.  48,  v.  55  ;  2  Esd.  xv.  20; 
Jud.  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13,  1. 12).  Ahti-Lib- 
▲1IU8  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

Iiibertines.  This  word  occurs  once  only 
in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9).  The  question  is,  who 
were  these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  reladon 
did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mendoned 
with  them  ?  Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been 
several  explanadons.  (1.)  X^e  other  names 
being  local,  this  also  has  been  referred  to  a 
town  of  Libertnm  in  the  pro-consular  province 
of  Africa. — ( 2. )  Conjectural  readings  have  been 
proposed,  but  every  rule  of  textual  criticism  is 


against  the  reception  of  a  reading  nnsapportol 
by  a  single  M8.  or  version. —  (3.)  Taking  the 
word  in  its  received  nieanin«;  as  =:  trcedmen, 
Lightfoot  finds  iu  it  a  description  of  natives  of 
Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  intu  sla%'en',  had 
been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters. -^(4.) 
Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  de< 
scribing  Italian  fineedmen  who  liad  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  —  (5.)  The  earliest  explica- 
tion of  the  word  (Chrysost.)  is  also  tliat  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties. The  Lweriini  are  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompcy  and  other  Koman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wan,  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  had  ailerwards  lieen  emanci- 
pated, and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  country  of  their  fathers. 

laib'nah.  a  city  which  lay  in  the  south-west 
part  of  theUoly  Land.  It  was  taken  by  Joshaa 
immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-hofon.  Lib- 
nab  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shcfelah,  the 
maritime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of 
which  district  it  is  enumerated  jJosh.  xv.  48). 
Libnah  was  appropriated,  with  its  **  subuihs," 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jelioslu^lial;  it 
"  revolted  "  ftom  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  10) ;  bat,  be- 
yond the  ihet  of  their  simultaneous  occuirenoe, 
there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  the  tiro 
events.  On  completing  or  relinquishing  the 
siegeofLachish—' which  of  the  two  is  notauite 
certain  —  Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  libnah  (2  K. 
xix.  8 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the  native  ^aoe 
of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital,  the  oueen  of  Jusiah, 
and  mother  of  Jehoahas  (2  K.  xxiii.  SI)  and 
Zodckiali  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is 
described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Om- 
masticon  merely  as  a  village  of  the  district  of 
EleutheropoUs.  Iu  site  has  hitherto  escaped 
not  only  discovery,  but,  until  lately,  even  con- 
jecture. Professor  Stanley,  on  the  ground  of 
the  accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with 
the  "  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of 
both  widi  the  appearance  of  the  place,  would 
locate  it  at  Teli  e§-Sqfieh,  a  white-fiused  hill  S 
miles  N.  W.  of  Beit-jibiin,  Van  de  Vdde  places 
it  with  confidence  at  Amk  ^-MaukUfek^  4  miles 
W.  of  Bett'iibrin;  but  the  conjecture  must  be 
left  for  further  exploration. 

Ub'nahy  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the 
Israelites  encamped,  on  their  journey  between 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20,  21 ).  But  no  trace  of  the  name  hss 
yet  been  discovered;  and  the  only  eoqjectare 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  conocmingit 
is  that  it  was  identical  with  Laban,  mentwned 

in  Dciit.  i.  1. 

Lib'nL  L  The  eldest  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17 ;  Num.  iii.  18 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  fiunily  of  die 
LtBNiTES.  —2.  The  son  of  Biahli,  or  Mahah. 
son  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  vi.  29 ),  as  the  Teit  at 
present  stands.  It  is  probable,- however,  that 
he  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  and  dut 
somediing  has  been  omitted  (comp.  ver.  29 
widi  20,  42).  ^  ^  ^  . 

Ub'nites.  the,  the  desoendants  of  Libm, 
eldest  son  c^  fiershom  (Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58)- 

Ub^ya  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  10,  in  ths 
periphrasis  "  the  pans  of  Libya  about  Cjrtne," 
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which  obvioasly  means  the  Cyrenaica.  The 
name  Libya  is  applied  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  to  the  African  continent,  generally, 
however,  excluding  Egypt. 

Xiioe  (Heb.  cinnim,  cinndm).  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and 
in  Ps.  cv.  31 ;  both  of  which  passages  have  refer- 
ence to  the  diird  great  pli^ue  of  Egypt.  The 
Hebrew  word — which,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ation, occun  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in 
P^  cv.  31  —  has  given  occasion  to  whole  pages 
of  discussion.  Some  commentaton,  and  indeed 
modem  writers  generally,  suppose  that  gnats 
are  the  animals  intended  by  the  original  word ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
Josephus,  and  others,  are  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
Uuion.  The  old  versions  are  claimed  by  Bo- 
chart  as  supporting  the  opinion  that  Hee  are 
here  intended.  Another  writer  believes  ho  can 
identify  the  cinnim  with  some  worm-like  crea- 
tures (perhaps  some  kind  of  ScohpendridcB) 
colled  tarrvntes,  mentioned  in  Vinisauf^s  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which,  by  their  bites  during  the  night- 
time, occasion  extreme  pain.  CSdmann  is  of 
opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  denoted 
bv  the  cinmm  is  probably  some  minute  kind 
aUiod  to  the  CWex  rq/tans,  S,  puliooris,  of  Lin- 
nsus ;  but  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  theory.  On  the  whole, 
this  much  appears  certain,  that  those  commen- 
tators who  assert  that  cinnani  means  gnaU  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  sufficient  au- 
thority :  they  have  based  their  arguments  solely 
on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX.,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  proved  that  the  Greek  wora  used  by 
these  translators  has  any  reference  to  gnaU,  It 
appws  therefore  that  there  is  not  sufficient  au- 
thority for  departing  from  the  translation  of  the 
A.  v.,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by /ice. 

IiieateiiailtS.  The  Hebrew  achashdarpan 
was  the  official  title  of  the  satraps  or  viceroys 
who  governed  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  it  is  rendered  "  lieutenant "  in  Esth.  iii. 
12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3;  Ear.  viii.  36;  and  "prince" 
in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c. 

Iii^^.  At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  account 
•f  civatton  seems  to  make  the  production  of 
light  precede  the  existence  of  the  sun.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  permitted  to  consider  Gen.  i.  2  as 
denoting  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  sar&ce  to  a  chaotic  state  by  volcanic 
agency,  —  "  The  earth  beoame  empty  and  detxta- 
tata/,^  — the  difficulty  will  be  obviated.  The 
dawn  of  light  on  the  first  day  results  from  the 
dispersion  of  volcanic  smoke,  ashes,  scoriie,  &c., 
which  sometimes  produce  midnight  darkness  at 
noonday.  The  evolution  of  the  firmament 
(Gen.  L  6)  is  the  result  of  the  risine  of  the  dense 
mists,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  into  the  sky.  The 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  result  of 
the  breaking-away  of  the  clouds,  and  coming-cut 
of  the  tun.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  common- 
ly dewribed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  cre- 
ations. God  is  said  to  make  the  sunrise,  the 
dayspring,  the  stars,  &c.,  every  day,  as  much 
as  on  the  fourth  day.  Light,  in  what  we  may 
call  the  emblematic  blazonry  of  nature,  is  the 
repreeentetive  of  truth.  The  sun  sustains  a 
relation  to  the  natural  world,  designedly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  God  to  the  moral  universe. 
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"God  is  a  Sun,"  "Our  God  is  aoonsuming 
fire,"  "  God  is  Lights  and  in  Him  is  no  darfem^ 
at  all."  As  all  light  emanates  fh>m  the  sun,  so 
all  trutli  proceeds  from  God.  As  light  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  eye,  so  truth  is  adapted  to  the  mind. 
That  this  analogy  i^  not  fimciful,  but  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  a  law  of  nature,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that,  in  all  languages,  Ught  is  used  as 
the  synonyme  of  truth.  Nor  is  it  even  conceiva- 
ble that  a  laneuagc  should  be  framed  in  which 
darkness  should  be  made  the  emblem  of  truth, 
and  liffht  the  emblem  of  falsehood.  Starting 
from  the  sun,  and  tracing  out  the  analogy  in 
various  directions,  we  find  that  all  nature  is 
really  emblematic,  —  a  vast  complex  analogon 
of  the  spiritual  universe ;  and  as  this  could  not 
be  by  chance,  so  we  are  distinctly  assund  it 
was  by  design.  "And  God  said, ...  let  them 
be  POK  SIGNS,  and  for  seasons,"  &c.  —  Ed. 
Lign  Aloes.    [Alobs.] 

Iiigore  (Heb.  leshem).  A  precious  stone 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
first  in  the  third  row  of  the  Idgh-priest's  breast^ 
plate.  It  is  Impossible  to  say,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Heb.  term ; 
but  perhaps  tourmaline,  or,  more  definitely,  the 
red  variety,  known  as  rvbellitef  has  better  claims 
than  those  of  any  other  mineral.  Rubellite  is 
a  hard  stone,  ana  used  as  a  gem,  and  is  some- 
times sold  for  red  aapphire. 

Iiik'hi,  a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemida,  the 
son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Lily  (Heb.  ehAMn,  thdAoam&h).  The  He- 
brew word  is  rendered  "  rose  "  in  the  Chaldee 
Taigum,  and  by  Maimonides  and  other  rabbini- 
cal writers,  with  the  exception  of  Kimchi  and 
Ben  Mdech,  who,  in  1  K.  vii.  19,  translated  it 
by  "  violet."  But  Kpivov,  or  "  lily,"  is  the  uni- 
form rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  is  in  all 
probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  susoii, 
which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and 
by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and 
Coptic.  But,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  individual  of  this 
class  It  especially  designates.  Father  Sonciet 
labored  to  prove  that  the  lily  of  Scripture  is  the 
"  crown-imperial."  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine.  Di- 
osoorides  (i.  62)  bears  witness  to  Uie  beauty  of 
the  lilies  of  Syria  and  IMsidia,  from  whicli  the 
best  perfume  was  made.  If  the  thuaMn  or  ahS- 
ehanndh  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Kpivov  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  be  identical,  wluch  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  desi^ated 
by  these  terms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Lake  of  Qennesaret 
(Matt  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27):  it  must  have 
flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Palestine 
(Cant.  ii.  1 ),  amonf  the  thorny  shrubs  (t6.  ii.  2) 
and  pastures  of  the  desert  (ib.  ii.  16,  iv.  5, 
vi.  3),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rap- 
id and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Eodns. 
xxxix.  14).  That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  im 
color  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Ma^  vi. 
28,  where  it  is  compared  with  the  gorgeous  robes 
of  Solomon  ;  and  that  this  color  was  scarlet  or 
purple  is  implied  in  Cant  v.  1 3.  There  appears 
to  be  no  species  of  lily  which  so  commetely 
answers  all  these  requirements  as  the  dJUvm 
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Chalcedimiemii,  or  Scarlet  liartagon,  which 
glows  in  profdsion  in  the  Lerant  But  direct 
Evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  be  desired  from 
the  obsenration  of  travellers.  The  Phcsnician 
architects  of  Solomon's  temple  decorated  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lil^-work/'  that 
is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  liljr  ( 1  K.  vii.), 
corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed  capitals  of 
Egyptian  ar^itectnre.  The  rim  of  tne  "  bra- 
sen  sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of 
the  recurred  maigin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K. 
Tii.  26). 

IiixiIO*  This  substance  is  noticed  onl^  three 
times  in  the  Bible,  viz.  in  Dent,  xxvii.  2,  4 
(A.  v.  "plaster"),  in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  and  in 
Am.  ii.  1. 

T.JTiftT^.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are 
thns  rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  its  precise  significance.  With  i^Ara  to 
the  Greek  words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there 
is  little  ambiguity.  1 .  As  Egypt  was  the  great 
centre  of  the  finen  manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is 
in  connection  with  that  country  that  we  find  the 
first  allusion  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Joseph,  when 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  ruler  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "  in  vestures  of  Jine 
linm  ^  (9hhh,  mai^.  ''^sUk,"  Gen.  xli.  42) ;  and 
among  the  offerings  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
thinffs  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  &jrpt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
andjme  Hnen**  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  —  2.  But 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the  drawers 
of  the  priests  and  their  flowing  robes  are  said  to 
be  of  linen  (had) ;  and  the  tunic  of  the  high- 
priest,  his  girdle  and  mitre,  which  he  wore  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  {Lev.  xvi.  4).  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28,  it  seems  clear 
that  bad  and  thesh  were  synonvmous;  or,  if 
there  be  any  diflbrence  between  them,  the  latter 
proboblj^  denotes  the  spun  threads,  while  the 
former  is  the  linen  woven  from  them.  The 
wise-hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation spun  the  flax  which  was  used  bv  Beza- 
leel  and  Aholiab  for  the  hangings  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  and  the  .  making  of 
linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  women, 
of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  "  silk ; "  Es.  xvi.  10,  13  ; 
comp.  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  1,8hish  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt, 
which  the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the 
sails  of  their  ships ;  and  the  vessel  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philopator  is  said  by  Atheneus  to 
have  had  a  sail  of  6ysstis.  In  no  case  is  had 
used  for  other  than  a  dress  worn  in  relieious 
ceremonies,  though  the  other  terms  rendered 
"  linen "  are  applied  to  the  ordinary  dress  of 
women  and  persons  in  high  rank.  -^3.  But*, 
always  translated  "  fine  linen,"  except  2  Chr. 
V.  1 2,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and  probably 
the  same  with  the  Greek  Pvaaog,  by  wnich  it  is 
represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr. 
V.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by 
kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic  (I  Chr.  xv.  27), 
and  for  the  veil  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by 
the  skill  of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14). 
Mordecai  was  arrayed  in  rolies  of  fine  linen  {huts) 
and  purple  (ESsth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  by  the 
Persian  king ;  and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in 


the  parable  was  purple  and  Jim  Umm  Omsbt, 
Luke  xvi.  19).  '^Fine  linen,  with  purple  and 
silk,  are  enumerated  in  Rev.  xvifi.  12  as  among 
the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Babylon. — 4. 
Etim  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and  there 
in  connection  with  Egypt.  It  was  probably  s 
kind  of  thread,  made  or  fine  E^qrptian  flax,  and 
used  for  ornamenting  the  covenngs  of  beds  with 
tapestry-work.     Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  sag- 

Sists  that  the  Greek  aivduu  is  derived  from  trn 
ebrew  sadka,  which  is  used  of  the  thirty  lineo 
garments  which  Samson  promised  to  lus  com- 
panions fJudg.  xiv.  12,  13).  It  was  made  bjr 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  used  for  girdles 
and  under-garments  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  comp.  Mark 
xiv.  51).  Linen  was  used  for  the  winding- 
sheets  of  the  dead  by  the  Hebrews  as  wdl  as  by 
the  Greeks  (Matt,  xxvii.  59;  BCark  xv.  46^ 
Luke  xxiii.  53 ;  Hom.  //.  xviii.  358,  xxiii.  254 ; 
comp.  Eur.  BaaA.  819).  Towels  were  made 
of  it  (John  xiii.  4, 5),  and  napkins  (John  xi.  44), 
like  the  coarse  linen  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
dress  of  the  poor  (Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probablj 
unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used  for  barbeni' 
towels.  The  general  term  which  included  all 
those  already  mentioned  was  jnMkteh,  whidi  wss 
employed — like  our  "  cotton  " — to  denote  not 
only  tne  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  materiel 
from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the 
plant  itself  {Josh.  ii.  6),  and  the  manufactare 
from  it  It  is  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a 
vegetable  product  co  an  animal  (Lev.  xiiL  47, 
48, 52, 59 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Hoi. 
ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9), 
girdles  ( Jer.  xiii.  1 ),  and  measuring  lines  (Ex. 
xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  prjests 
(Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  comparison  of  the 
last  quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and 
Lev.  vi.  10  (3),  x^.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that  bad 
and  pishteh  aenote  the  same  materiid,  the  latter 
being  the  more  general  term.  It  is  eqoallr 
appiS«nt,  ih>m  a  ^mpwiaon  of  Rer.  xt.  6  witii 
XIX.  8, 14,  that  ?ivov  and  ^eivov  are  essentiallr 
the  same.  One  word  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  our  A.  V.  has  translated  "  linen  vara " 
(1  K.  X.  28 ;  2  Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of 
Egjrpt  by  Solomon's  merchants.  The  Hebrew 
mSkvShf  or  miko€f  is  explained  by  some  as  the 
name  of  a  place.    In  translating  the  word  "  Urn* 

J  ram  "  the  A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tremel- 
ius.  From  time  immemorial,  Egypt  was  cel^ 
brated  for  its  linen  (Ex.  xxvii.  7j.  It  was  the 
dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81). 
Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (the  modem  Akkmim) 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  (Stn- 
bo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According  to  Herodotus 
( ii.  86 )  the  mummy-cloths  were  of  6ymis.  Com- 
bining the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
mummy-cloths  with  the  results  of  microscopic 
examination,  it  seems  clear  that  bymu  was 
linen,  and  not  cotton. 

IiinteL  The  beam  which  forms  the  upp^ 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  the  A.  V. 
"lintel"  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words.  1 .  Ami  (1  K.  vi.  3lT;  translated  "  post  * 
throughout  Ei.  xl.,  xli.  The  tme  meaning  of 
this  word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  IJCX. 
it  is  lefk  untranslated ;  and  in  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion  it  is  represented  by  a  modiflcation  of  itself 
The  A.  V.  of  I  K.  vi.  31,  "  lintel,"  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and 
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Tbeodotion  of  £z.  xl.  21 ;  while  Kimchi  ex- 
plains it  generaUj  by  "  post."  J.  D.  Michaelis 
conndera  it  to  be  the  tympanum  or  triangular 
area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gate,  supported 
by  columns.  Gesenius  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  singular  it  denotes  the  whole 
projecting  fhimework  of  a  door  or  gateway.  In 
the  plural  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  projections 
along  die  front  of  an  edifice  ornamented  with 
columns  or  palm-trees,  and  with  recesses  or 
intercolumniations  between  them  sometimes 
illed  up  by  windows.  Another  explanation 
still  is  that  of  B<ettcher,  who  says  that  oyi/  is 
the  projecting  entrance  —  and  passa^wall  — 
which  might  appropriately  be  divided  mto  com- 
poitments  by  panelling ;  and  this  view  is  adopt- 
ed by  Fiirst  —  2.  Capadr  (Amos  ix.  1  ;  Zeph. 
ii.  14).  The  marginal  rendering,  "chapiter  or 
knop/'  of  both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  correct.  — 3.  McmhSph  (Ex.  xii.  22» 
23) ;  also  rendered  "  upper  door-post "  in  Ex. 
xii.  7.  That  this  is  the  true  rendering  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  modem  philologists. 

Id^nuSy  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  to  St. 
Paul  and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles  was 
named  Linus  is  a  statement  in  which  all  ancient 
writers  agree.  The  early  and  unequivocal  as- 
sertion of  Irensus,  corroborated  by  Eusebius 
and  Theodoret,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  bishop  with  St.  Paul's  friend.  The  date 
of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they 
have  been  discussed  at  great  length.  Eusebius 
and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tille- 
mont,  state  that  he  became  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  of  Irenieus  — "  [Peter  and 
Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Romej  committed  the  office  of  its 
episcopate  to  Linus"  —  certainly  admit,  or 
rather  imply  the  meaning,  that  he  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  st  Peter.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  episoopate  is  given  by  Eusebius  as 
A.D.  68-80 ;  by  Tillemont  as  66-78 ;  by  Ba- 
ronius as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
This  point  has  been  subsequently  considered 
by  Baraterius,  who  gives  a.d.  56-67  as  the 
date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus.  The  state- 
ment of  Ruffinus,  tnat  Linus  and  Cletus  were 
bishops  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  was  alive, 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17  th  century,  and  has  been 
reoenuy  revived.  It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was 
bishop  in  Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gen- 
tile origin,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
bishop  exercised  the  same  authority  over  the 
Jewisn  Christians  there.  Linus  is  reckoned  by 
Psendo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the  Greek  Afencea, 
among  the  seventy  disciples. 

liion.  At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in 
Palestine,  thougn  they  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  desert  on  the  road  to  ^gjpt  (Schwarz, 
Ik$c,  iff  Pal,:  see  Is.  xxx.  6).  They  abound 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Bus- 
sorah  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
jungles  near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia.     This 

IS,  according  to  Layard,  is  without  the 

and  shaggy  mane  of  the  African  lion. 


specieS] 
«ark  a 


though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he  had  seen  lions, 
on  the  River  Karoon,  with  a  long  black  mane. 
But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth-Lebaoth  (Josh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv. 
25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  44^, 
were  probably  aerived  from  tiie  presence  of  or 
connection  with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  one  time  common.  They  had 
their  lairs  in  the  forests,  which  have  vanished 
with  them  ( Jcr.  v.  6,  xii.  8 ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the 
tangled  brushwood  (Jer.  iv.  7,  xxv.  38;  Job 
xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains 
(Cant  iv.  8;  Ex.  xix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  12).  The 
cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the 
"pride '*  of  the  river,  was  their  favorite  haunt 
(Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3).  The  lion 
of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the  Asiatic 
variety,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  as 
distinguished  by  its  short  curly  mane,  and  by 
being  shorter  and  rounder  in  shape,  like  the 
sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban.  It  was  less 
daring  than  the  longer  maned  species ;  but  when 
driven  by  hunger  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack 
the  fiocks  in  the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shep- 
herd (Is.  xxxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34],  but  laid 
waste  towns  and  villages  (2  K.  xvii.  25,  26 ; 
Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and  devoured  men 
(1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36 ;  2  K.  xvii.  25 ;  Ez.  xix. 
3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured  to 
encounter  the  lion  single-handed  ( 1  Sam.  xvii. 
34] ;  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos 
(iii.  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the 
transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often 
witnessed.  At  other  times,  thev  pursued  the 
animal  in  large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to 
intimidate  him  (Is.  xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him 
into  the  net  or  pit  they  had  prepared  to  catch 
him  (Ex.  xix.  4,  8).  Benaiah,  one  of  David's 
heroic  body-guard,  had  distinguished  himself 
bv  sla;png  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
The  kings  of  Persia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions 
{gdb,  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive, 
they  were  put  in  a  cac^e  (Ez.  xix.  9) ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  tamed.  The 
strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30 ;  2  Sum. 
i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10 ;  Prov.  xxviii. 
1 ;  Is.  xxxi.  9 ;  Nah.  ii.  11 ),  and  ferocity  (Gen. 
xlix.  9 ;  Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  lion  were  pro- 
verbial. The  "lion-fkced"  warriors  of  Gad 
were  among  David's  most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8) ;  and  the  hero  Judas  Maccabeus  is  de- 
scribed as  "  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp 
roaring  for  his  prey  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  4).  Among 
the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  lion 
was  the  heraldic  device  of  the  princely  tribe  of 
Judah,  while  in  the  closing  book  of  the  canon 
it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  emblem 
of  him  who  "  prevailed  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  the  seven  seals  thereof  (Rev.  v.  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  ren- 
dered it  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a  fierce 
and  malignant  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii. 
4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend 
himself  H  Pet.  v.  8).  The  figure  of  the  lion 
was  employed  as  an  ornament  TOth  in  architect- 
ure and  sculpture. 

Iiitter.  Found  only  in  Is.  Ixvi.  20.  Heb. 
Taab,  elsewhere  translated  waqon,  Num.  vii.  3. 
Palanquins,  borne  upon  the  s£ioulders  of  men, 
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were  oommon  among  the  Eryptums.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  mtSk  use  of  others 
drawn  bv  beasts ;  see  Cant.  iii.  9,  where  the  word 
rendered  "chiuHot"  literally  signifies  a  moving 
couch,  or  sedan.  Litters  of  various  kinds  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  where  there  are  essentially  the  same 
conditions  of  domestic  life,  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  as  in  ancient  tiroes.  —  Ed. 

Liz'ard  (Heb.  Utddh),  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  30,  amiears  to  be  correctly  translat- 
ed in  the  A.  V.  Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  All  the  old 
versions  agree  in  identifying  the  Utadh  with  some 
mmnan,  and  some  concur  as  to  the  particular 
genus  indicatMl.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the 
Targ.  of  Jonathan,  with  the  Arabic  versions, 
understand  a  lizard  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Syriac  has  a  word  which  is  generally  translated 
scUanuinder,  but  probably  this  name  was  applied 
also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  witn  its 
slight  variations  which  the  LXX.  use  to  express 
the  lelddh,  appears  from  what  may  be  gathered 
from  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  also  nt>m  its  deri- 
vation, to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to  the 
Geckotida.  Bochart  has  successfufly  aigued 
that  the  lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is 
that  kind  which  the  Arabs  call  vacheaUf  the 
translation  of  which  term  is  thus  given  by  Go- 
lius :  "  An  animal  like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color, 
and  adhering  to  the  ground,  cibopotuive  venaium 
itunirat  quemcunque  cdntigerit. "  This  description 
will  be  found  to  aurce  with  the  character  of  the 
Fan-foot  Lizard  (Ptyodadyhut  Gecko),  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It  is  reddish 
Drown,  spotted  with  white.  The  Gecko  lives 
on  insects  and  worms,  which  it  swallows  whole. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  sound 
which  some  of  the  species  utter.  They  belong 
to  the  sub-order  PachyglosscBf  order  Saura,  They 
are  oviparous,  producing  a  round  egg  with  a 
hard  calcareous  shell. 

Lo-am'mi,  ue.  "  not  my  people,"  the  fig- 
urative name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to 
his  second  son  oy  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Dib- 
laim  (Hos.  i.  9),  to  denote  the  rejection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jehovah.  Its  significance 
is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10. 

IiOail.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contem- 
plate any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  capitw,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded 
to  in  the  parables  of  the  " pearl"  ana  **  hidden 
treasure  '^(Matt  xiii.  44, 45).  Such  persons  as 
bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial  sense 
(Prov.  xxii.  26;  Neh.  v.  3),  were  unknown  to 
the  earlier  a^  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  Law  stncdy  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken 
for  a  loan  to  anv  poor  person,  and  at  first,  as  it 
seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this 
prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  He- 
brews only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  ex- 
acted, but  relief  to  the  poor  oy  wav  of  loan  was 
enjoined,  and  excuses  for  eva^ng  this  duty  were 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,37 ;  Deut. 
XV.  3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  As  commerce  in- 
creased, the  practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  of 
snretvship,  grew  up ;  but  the  exaction  of  it  from 
a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  r^g;arded  to  a 


late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi.  1,  4,  x 
15,  xvii.  18,  XX.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xv.  5,  zxvu. 
13 ;  Jer.  xv.  10;  £^.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Sys. 
tematic  breach  of  the  law  in  tuis  respect  was 
corrected  bv  Nehemiah  afker  the  return  from 
captivity  ( Neh.  v.  1 , 1 3 ) .  The  money-changers, 
who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple,  were 
traders,  whose  profits  arose  chiefiy  from  the  ex- 
change of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  annual  half-shekel.  In  making  loans,  na 
prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the  Law  against 
taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower;  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor. 
1.  The  outer  garment,  if  taken  in  pledge,  was 
to  be  returned  before  sunset  2.  Ijie  prohibi- 
tion was  absolute  in  the  case  of  (a)  the  widow's 
garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  (6)  a  miUstone 
of  either  kind  (Dent  xxiv.  6).  3.  A  ciedifior 
was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to  reclaim  a 
pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  tiU  the  borrow- 
er should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Dent  xxiv. 
10,  11).  4.  The  original  Boman  law  of  debt 
permitted  the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  cred- 
itor untU  the  debt  was  discharged ;  and  he  might 
even  be  put  to  death  by  him.  The  Jewish  law, 
as  it  did  not  forbid  temporary  bondage  in  the 
case  of  debtors,  so  it  forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor 
to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer  than  the 
7th  year,  or  at  farthest  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex. 
xxi.  2 ;  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42 ;  Dent  xv.  9). 

Loaves.    [Bread.] 

IiOCk.  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  are  nsn- 
ally  of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hoUow  bolt 
from  1 4  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  or 
gates,  or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doore. 
The  bolt  passes  through  a  groove  in  a  piece 
attached  to  the  door  into  a  socket  in  the  door- 
post In  the  groove-piece  are  from  4  to  9 
small  iron  or  wooden  sliding  pins  or  wires, 
which  drop  into  corresponding  noles  in  the  boh, 
and  fix  it  m  its  place. 

IiOCUfit,  a  well-known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the  ooon- 
trics  which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  locusts ;  and  there  are  nine 
or  ten  Hebrew  words  which  are  supposed  to 
denote  different  varieties  or  species  of  this  fun- 
ily.  The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  tribe 
that  occur  in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  (Ed^ndt 
migratoria  and  the  Aeridium  patgrinum  ;  and  as 
both  these  species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
&c.,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  or  other  ii 
denoted  in  those  passages  which  speak  of  the 
dreadfiil  devastations  committed  by  these  in- 
sects. Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and 
sometimes  obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x.  15;  Jer. 
xlvi.  23;  Jud^.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Kah. 
iii.  15).  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x. 
12,  15 ;  Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3 ;  Deut  xxviii. 
38 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46, cv.  34 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  4.  Theyare 
compared  to  hones  (Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev. ix.  7).  Tbej 
make  a  foarfiil  noise  In  their  flight  (Jod  u.  5 ; 
Rev.  ix.  9).  They  have  no  king  (Prov.  xxx. 
27).  Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to 
in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  de- 
vour even  the^ woodwork  of  houses  (Ex.  x.  € ; 
Joel  ii.  9,  10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the  nigfat 
(Nah.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater 
number  (Ex.  x.  19;  Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead 
bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  20).    The  flight  of 
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Ibciuti  b  thus  described  by  Bf.  Olirier  ( Vcyaae 
4amM  I'Empin    Othoman,  i.  424) :  "  With   the 
bttrninsf  south  wiuds  (of  Syria)  Uiere  come  from 
the  interior  of  Arabia  aad  from  the  moet  south- 
em  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts  {Acridium 
peregrinum),  whose  ravages  to  these  countries 
are  as  grierous  and  nearljr  as  sudden  as  those 
of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.     We  witnessed 
them  twice.    It  is  difficult  to  express  the  efiect 
produced  on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere filled  on  ail  sides  and  to  a  great  height 
07  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  insects, 
whoje  flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose 
noise  resembled  that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  light  of  the  sun  considerably 
weakened.    In  a  moment  the  terraces  of  the 
houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the  fields,  were  cov- 
ered by  these  insects ;  and  in  two  days  they  had 
neariy  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
Hu>pily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  seemed 
to  have  mijgrated  only  to  reproduce  themselves 
and  die ;  in  fiu^  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the 
next  day  had  paired,  and,  the  day  foUowincr, 
the  fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies?' 
Locusts  were  used  as  food  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22 ; 


Matt.  ill.  4;  Ifiark  i.  6).  There  are  diilbrent 
ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food :  sometimes 
they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
wita  flour  and  water,  and  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten;  sometimes 
smoked ;  boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in 
butter.  From  ignorance  of  this  &ct,  some  per- 
sons have  erroneously  asserted  that  the  locusts 
which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long 
sweet  pods  of  the  locust-tree, "  St  John's  bread,'' 
as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call  it 

IfOdy  a  town  of  Beiyamin,  stated  to  have 
beeo  founded  by  Shamed  or  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
viii  12  ;  Esr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  viL  37,  xi.  35).  Lod 
has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  to  the 
present  day :  it  is  now  called  LSdd,  but  is  most 
nuniliar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Ltdda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

liO'-debaTy  a  pUM»  named  with  Mahanaim, 
Rogelim,  and  other  trans^ordanic  towns  (2 
Sam.  xviL  27),  and  therefore  no  doubt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Machir-ben-Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo- 
uebar  receives  a  bare  mention  in  the  Onomasti- 
em,  nor  has  any  trace  of  the  name  been  encoun- 
tered by  any  later  traveller.  Indeed  it  has 
probably  never  been  sought  for. 

TjOdgBt  to.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.— 
with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below 
—  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  I61  or 
^'«t  which  has,  at  least  in  the  narrative  portions 
•f  the  Bible,  almost  invariably  the  toree  of 
''passing  the  Bight"    The  same  Hebrew  word 


is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  " lie  all 
night"  (2  Sam.  xii.  16;  Cant  i.  13;  Job  xxix. 
19);  "tarry  the  night"  (Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg. 
xix.  10 ;  Jer.  xiv.  8) ;  '*  remain,"  t.6.  until  the 
morning  (Ex.  xxiii.  18).  The  one  exception 
above  named  occurs  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  where  the 
word  in  the  original  is  a  word  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  to  lie,"  generally  in  allusion  to  sexual 
intercourse. 
Loft.    [House.] 

Log.  [VVbiohts  and  Mbasuebs.] 
IfO  i8|  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  and 
doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother  Euwicb 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  It  seems  likely  that  Lois  bad 
resided  long  at  Lystra ;  and  almost  certain  that 
from  her,  as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy 
obtained  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Looking»gIasB68.  [Mibbobs.] 
IfOrd*  a»  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost 
uniform  rendenng  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T. 
of  the  Heb.  Jehowh,  which  would  be  more  prop- 
erly represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rever- 
ence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it; 
and  in  reading  they  substituted  for  it  either 
Addndi,  "  Lord,"  or  El6km,  "  God,"  according 
to  the  vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied. The  title  AdOnai  is  also  rendered  "  Lord  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  applied  to  God,  is 
of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  nistorical  books. 
But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  books  it  is 
more  frequent,  excepting  Job.  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Proverb,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found. 
The  difierence  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by 
printing  the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lobb) 
when  it  represents  the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.), 
and  with  an  initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5 ;  Is.  L  24, 
X.  16) ;  except  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23, 
where  "  the  Loed  God  "  should  be  more  con- 
sistently "  the  Lord  Jehovah." 

IfOra'8  Day,  the.  It  has  been  questioned, 
though  not  senonsly  until  of  late  years,  m'hat 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  i  Kvpuuc^  'HMtpo, 
which  occurs  in  one  passage  only  of  die  Holv 
Scripture,  Rev.  i.  10,  and  is,  in  our  En^sa 
version,  translated  "the  Lord's  Day."  The 
general  consent  both  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  modem  divines  has  referred  it  to  the 
weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
identified  it  with  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
or  "Sunday,"  of  everr  age  of  the  Churoh. 
But  the  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  con- 
sent deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  1 .  Some 
have  supposed  St  Jonn  to  be  speaking,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  be* 
cause  that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii. 
13,  by  the  Almighty  Himself,  "  My  holy  day." 
To  this  it  is  repTiea,  If  St.  John  had  intended 
to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he  ^  would  surely  have 
used  that  word,  which  was*by  no  means  obso- 
lete, or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his 
composing  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  2. 
Another  Uieory  is,  that,  by  "  the  Lord's  Day," 
St.  John  intended  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  tm 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion may  m  conceived  to  refer.  3.  A  third 
opinion  is,  that  St.  John  intended,  by  "the 
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Lord's  Daj,"  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resuiv 
rectioti  was  camuaU^  celebrated,  or,  as  we  now 
term  it,  Easter  Day.  Supposing  that  ij  Kvpuua^ 
'Hfiipa  of  St.  John  is  the  Lord's  Day,  what 
do  we  gather  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning 
that  in<>titution  ?  How  is  it  spoken  of  by  early 
writers  op  to  die  time  of  Constantine  ?  What 
change,  if  any,  was  wrought  upon  it  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some 
have  declared  to  have  been  its  originator? 
1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it; 
bnt  that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  di- 
vinely inspired  apostles,  by  their  practice  and 
by  their  precepts,  marked  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together  to  break 
bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving  in- 
struction, for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for 
charitable  purposes,  for  occupation  in  holv 
thought  ana  prayer.  The  first  day  of  the  week 
so  devoted  seems  dso  to  have  been  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection.  The  Lord  rose  on 
the  first  da^  of  the  week,  and  appeared,  on  the 
very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His  followers  on  five 
distinct  occasions, — to  Mary  Magdalene,  to 
the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separatelv,  to  ten 
apostles  collected  together.  After  eight  days, 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week.  He  appear^ 
to  the  eleven.  On  the  dav  Bf  Pentecost,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  the  nrst  day  of  the  week, 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place," 
had  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  beg^n  to  communicate  those  gifts,  as 
accompaniments  of  instruction,  to  others.  At 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  7),  many  years  after  the  oc- 
currence at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had 
begnn  to  assume  something  like  a  settled  form, 
St  Luke  records  the  following  circumstances. 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there,  and 
"  abode  seven  days.  And  npon  the  first  day 
•f  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.  In 
1  Cor.  xvL  1,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul  writes 
thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churehes 
in  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day 
of  Uie  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  prosperea  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  In  Heb.  x. 
25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  desired 
''  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  ex- 
hort one  another,"  an  injunction  which  seems 
to  imply  that  a  rqg;ular  day  for  such  assembling 
existcxl,  and  was  well  krown ;  for  otherwise  no 
rebuke  would  lie.    And  lasUy,  in  the  passage 

given  above,  St  John  describes  himself  as 
eing  in  the  Spirit  "on  the  Lord's  Day."  Ta- 
ken separately,  perhi^,  and  even  all  together, 
these  passages  seem  scarcelv  adequate  to  prove 
that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  purposes  above  mentioned  was  a  matter 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic 
practice.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at 
any  rate  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that,  al- 
most immediately  we  emeise  fit>m  Scripture, 
we  find  the  same  day  mentioned  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  directly  associated  with  the  Lord's 
Resurrection ;  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  we  never  find  its  dedication  questioned  or 


argued  about,  but  accepted  as  something  eqnil- 
Iv  apostolic  with  Confirmation,  with  Infaal 
Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
of  in  the  same  way.  The  results  of  our  exami- 
nation of  the  principal  writers  of  the  two  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  St.  John  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  Lord's  Day  (a  name  which  has 
now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is  con- 
nected more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resnr 
rection,  than  before)  existed  during  these  two 
centuries  as  a  part  and  parral  of  apostol- 
ical, and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was 
never  defended;  for  it  was  never  impugned, 
or  at  least  only  impugned  as  other  things  re- 
ceived from  the  apostles  were.  It  was  never 
confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but  carefully 
distinguished  from  it  (though  we  have  not 
quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  insti- 
tution of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  bnt  a 
day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather  enconraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regard- 
ed, it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  alms-giving ;  and  though,  being  an  in- 
stitution  under  the  law  of  liberty,  worit  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  interdicted, 
or  rest  formallv  emoined,  Tertnllian  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  character  of  the  day  was  op- 
posed to  worldly  business.  Finally,  whatever 
analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Lord's  Day  and  tne  Sabbath,  in  no  passage 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  Bat,  on 
whatever  grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  may  be 
supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable 
fact  that,  four  years  bdTore  the  CEcumenicsl 
Council  of  Nicsea,  it  was  recognised  by  Con- 
stantino in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venen- 
ble  Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the  docu- 
ment are  these :— -  ^ 

**Jh^>traior  dmttamtinuM  Aitg.  MelpUlo, 

**  Omnet  Judicet  nrt>an«qne  plebw  et  eonctanun  u- 
tlnm  offlcia  venerablll  Die  Solb  qulMcant  Ruri  tMim 
posltl  agrorum  culturs  llbcr*  licenieniQe  InMxriut, 
qaonllun  frequenter  evenit  ut  non  aptiat  alio  die  An- 
menta  auloie  aut  vines  scroblboa  mandentnr.  ne  oeca- 
aione  momentl  pereat  commodJtaa  coleati  provliloDe 
conceasa.*'  — Z^of.  Jfoiu  Mart.  Cri^po  If.  et  CimMUmliM* 
II.  Coss. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  awav  this 
document  by  allying,  Ist.  That  "  Solis  Dies" 
is  not  the  Qiristian  name  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  that  Constantine  did  not  therefore  intend 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian  institution. 
2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Consttntinc 
had  professed  himself  to  be  especially  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  tbe 
very  best,  he  intended  to  make  a  rdigions  com- 
promise between  sun-worshippers,  properiyso 
called,  and  the  worshippers  of  Uie  "  Dun  of 
Righteousness,"  t.«.  Christians,  ddlv.  Tbst 
Constantino's  edict  was  purely  a  calendaria] 
one,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
public  holidays.  4thly.  That  Constantme  then 
instituted  Sunday  for  the  first  time  as  a  reli- 
gious day  for  Christians.  The  fourth  of  these 
statements  is  absolutely  refnted,  both  by  the 
quotations  made  above  from  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries,  and  by  the  terms  of  tbe 
edict  itself.    The  three  other  statements  con- 
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eern  themselves  rather  with  what  Constantiiie 
muant  than  with  what  he  did.  Bat  with  such 
oonsideratioiis  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  year  a.d.  321,  in  a  pab- 
lic  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honor  upon 
A  day  already  honorea  by  tne  former — judi- 
doosly  calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians 
bad  long  employed  without  scruple,  and  to 
which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans 
eoald  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  ibr  it  was 
to  ittsist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens, 
shoaJd  be  intermitted  daring  its  continuance. 
Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  wor- 
Aip  at  this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  by 
the  Council  of  Nicssa,  a.d.  325.  The  Fathers 
there  and  then  assembled  assume  it  as  an 
existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  incidentally  in 
Older  to  runilate  an  indifferent  matter,  —  the 
posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it 

IiOrd'S  Supper-  The  words  which  thus 
describe  the  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  occur  but  in  one  sinelo 
passage  of  the  K  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Of  the 
net  wnich  lies  under  the  name  we  have  several 
notices ;  and  fW>m  these,  incidental  and  frag- 
mentanr  as  they  are,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
tolerabf^  distinct  picture.  To  examine  these 
notices  m  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian society  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  so  to  learn  what  "the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  "  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article. 

L  The  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is 
fband  in  the  history  of  that  night  when  «ie8us 
mad  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over (Matt.  xxvL  19;  Mark  xir.  16:  Luke 
xjuL  13).  The  manner  in  which  the  Paschal 
feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  of  that  period  dif- 
fered in  many  details  fh>m  that  orkinally  pro- 
■eiibed  bv  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  Tm  ceremo- 
nies of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  following 
order :  (1)  The  members  oi  the  company  that 
were  joineid  for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
and  radined  on  couches  (oomp.  Matt  xxvi.  20 ; 
I^oke  xxii.  U ;  and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The 
head  of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  b^n  by 
n  form  of  blessing  '*for  the  day  and  for  the 
wine,'*  pronouncea  over  a  cup,  of  which  he 
and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who 
were  present  then  washed  their  fauands;  this 
also  havinz  a  special  benediction.  (3)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  tibe  dish 
known  as  Charoseth,  a  sauce  made  of  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  mortar  of  their  bond^  in  Bgypt 
(4)  The  celebrant  first,  and  then  tlM  oSers, 
dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  die 
Charoseth,  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes  were 
then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again  brought 
Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed 
theoreticaUT  for  the  questions  that  might  be 
asked  bv  children  or  proselytes,  who  were  as- 
tonished at  such  a  strange  beginning  of  a  feast, 
and  the  cup  was  passed  round  and  drunk  at  the 
close  of  it  (6 1  The  dishes  being  brought  on 
again,  the  eelemnt  repeated  the  commemo- 
rative words  which  opened  what  was  strictiy 


the  paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv. 

(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and 
the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks 
over  it  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread, 
and  dipped  them,  together  with  tiie  bitter 
herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them. 

(8)  After  this  they  ate  tiie  flesh  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  with  bread,  &c.,  as  they  liked;  and, 
after  anotiier  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known  es- 
pecially as  the  "  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth 
cup,  and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-<»viii.  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  HaUd,  or  of  the 
Song.  (10)  Thero  might  be,  in  conclusion, 
a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the  "great  Hallel" 
(possibly  Psiumscxx.-cxxxviil.)  was  sune  over 
it. — Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from 
rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assum- 
ing (1)  that  it  represents  substantially  the 
common  practice  of  our  Lord's  time ;  and  (2) 
that  the  meal  of  which  He  and  His  disciples 
partook  was  either  the  Passover  itself,  or  an 
anticipation  of  it,  conducted  aooording  to  the 
same  rules,  —  we  are  able  to  point,  though 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points  of 
departure  which  the  old  practioe  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or 
even  to  (8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  ana  the 
first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17, 18) ; 
to  (2)  or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  of  John 
xiii.  26;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  durine  or 
after  (8),  tiie  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt 
xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  23,  24);  to  (9)  or  (10)  ("after  supper," 
Luke  xxii.  20)  the  thanlugiving,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended. — The  narratives  of  the  Goe- 
pels  show  how  strongly  the  disciples  weie  im- 
pressed with  the  words  which  had  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  femiliar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  tiie  ceremonies  of  the  Passover, 
except  those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in  it 
Old  tilings  were  passing  away,  and  all  things 
becoming  new.  They  &d  looked  on  the  bread 
and  the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  They  were  now  told  to  partake 
of  tiiem  "in  remembrance"  of  their  Master 
and  Lord.  The  festival  had  been  annual. 
No  rule  was  given  as  to  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened 
on  the  old ;  but  tiie  command,  "  Do  this  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the 
more  continual  recurrence  of  that  which  was 
to  be  their  memorial  of  One  whom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget  The  words, 
"This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened 
bread  a  new  character.  They  had  been  prepared 
for  language  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
so  startung,  by  the  teaching  of  John  (vi.  32-58), 
and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  the  bread 
that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest  pos- 
sible union  and  incorporation  witii  their  Lord. 
The  cup,  which  was  "the  new  testament  in  His 
blood,  would  remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of 
tiie  wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  cov- 
enant had  been  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-^).    It 
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b  possible  that  there  maj  have  been  yet  an- 
other thought  connected  with  these  symbolic 
acts.  The  funeral-customs  of  the  Jews  in- 
volTed,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administra- 
tion to  the  mourners  of  bread  fcomp.  Jer.  xvi. 
7  ;  £z.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4 ;  Tod.  it.  17)  and  of 
wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as  '*  the  cup  of 
consolation."  May  not  the  bread  and  the  wine 
of  the  Last  Supper  have  had  something  of  that 
character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples for  Uis  departure,  by  treating  it  as  already 
accomplished  1  May  we  not  oonjecture,  without 
leaving  the  region  of  history  for  that  of  contro- 
versy, that  the  thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of 
that  hour  of  divine  sorrow  and  communion, 
would  be  such  at  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave 
earnestly  to  renew  them?  Wonld  it  not  be 
natural  that  they  should  seek  that  renewal  in 
the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed  out  to 
them  ?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  words 
**  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  nad  for  the 
disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct liturgical  act;  but,  when  they  met  to 
break  bread,  it  was  with  new  thoughts  and 
hopes,  and  with  the  memories  of  that  evening 
fresh  on  them. 

II.  In  the  account  given,  bf  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and 
to  the  phrase  which  indicated  it  Writing,  we 
must  remember,  with  the  definite  associations 
that  had  gathered  roond  the  words  daring  the 
thirty  years  that  followed  the  events  he  records, 
he  describes  the  baptized  members  of  the 
Church  as  continuing  stcad&st  in  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship  with  them 
and  with  each  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread 
and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  Taken  in  con- 
nection witn  the  account  ffiven  In  the  preced- 
ing verses  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as 
having  all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual 
meal  of  each  dav  was  one  in  which  they  met  as 
brothers,  and  which  was  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  solemn  commemorative  acts 
of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking 
of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate 
the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  they 
thus  united  everv  day  the  Agape  or  Beast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  ue  Encharist  It 
would  be  natural,  that,  in  a  society  consisting 
of  many  thousand  members,  there  should  Im 
many  places  of  meeting.  The  congregation 
assembling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be 
known  as  « the  Church"  in  this  or  that  man's 
house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  Col. 
iv.  15 ;  Phllem.  ver.  2).  When  thev  met,  the 
place  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him. 
It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  bless- 
ing and  thanksgiving,  with  which  the  meals  of 
devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The 
materials  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of 
the  common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liber- 
ality of  individual  members.  The  bread  (un- 
less the  converted  Jews  were  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  keeping  a  perpetual  passover)  wonld 
be  such  as  tliey  habitually  used.  The  wine 
!probably  the  common  red  wine  of  Palestine, 


Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  aooordingto  their  nsuitf 
practice,  be  mixed  with  water.  But  if  this  was 
to  be  more  than  a  common  meal  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Essenes,  it  wonld  be  necessary  lo 
introduce  words  that  would  show  that  what  was 
done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master.  At 
some  time,  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 

rtook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would 
given,  with  some  special  form  of  words  or 
acts  to  indicate  its  cnaracter.  New  converts 
would  need  some  explanation  of  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  observance.  What  would  be 
so  fitting,  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast,  as  the  narrative 
of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institu- 
tion ?  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  23-27. )  WiUi  this  there  wonld 
naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  pray- 
ers for  themselves  and  othera.  Their  glaaneai 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
with  which  theypraised  God  (Heb.  ii.  46, 47 ; 
James  v.  13).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover, 
the  eeneral  fbeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Essenes,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22 ;  John  xiii.  1-15).  At 
some  point  in  the  feast,  those  who  weie  present, 
men  and  women  sitting  iqMut,  would  rise  to 
salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  "  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that 
meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the  fact  thsit  we  find 
them  is  in  itself  significant  The  commemora- 
tive feast  has  not  been  confined  to  the  pcnonal 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewbh  converts  whom 
they  gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The 
title  of  the  "cup  of  blessing"  (I  Cor.  x.  16) 
has  been  imported  into  the  Greek  Church 
The  synonyme  of  "the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (1 
Cor.  X.  21)  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  caps 
that  belonged  to  the  Agap^.  The  word '*fel« 
lowship  "  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the  special 
signification  of  "  Communion."  The  apostle 
retere  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread 
and  blessing  the  cup  ( 1  Cor.  x.  1 6).  The  table 
on  which  the  bread  was  placed  was  the  Lord's 
Table.  But  the  practice  of  the  Agap^,  as  well 
as  the  observance  of  the  commemorative  feast 
had  been  transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called 
for  a  special  notice.  Evib  had  sprung  up 
which  had  to  be  checked  at  once.  The  meet^ 
ing  of  friends  for  a  social  meal,  to  which  all 
contributed,  was  a  sufikientlv  familiar  practice 
in  the  common  life  of  Greeks  of  this  period ; 
and  the  club-feasts  were  associated  with  phuu 
of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to  the  poor.  The 
Agaf^  of  the  new  society  would  seem  to  them 
to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence  came  a  disorder 
that  altogether  firustrated  the  object  of  the 
Church  in  instituting  it  What  was  to  be 
the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil 
St  Paul  docs  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves 
formal  regulations  for  a  later  penonal  visit 
In  the  mean  time  he  gives  a  rule  which  would 
make  the  union  of  the  Agap^  and  the  Ix>rd's 
Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of  profanation. 
They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former  with 
the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait 
till  all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling  tumnl- 
tuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi.  33,  34). 
In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  ftom 
that  of  Jerusalem.    The  meeting  for  the  Lord's 
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Sapper  was  no  longer  daily  (I  Cor.  xi.  20,  33). 
The  directions  given  in  1  Uor.  xvi.  2  suggest 
the  constitution  of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the 
same  day  (Acts  xx.  7).  The  tendency  of  this 
language,  and  therefore  probably  of  the  order 
subsequently  established,  was  to  separate  what 
had  hitherto  been  united.  We  stand  as  it  were 
at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  anu  henceforth  each  takes  its  own 
coarse.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  yarying  in  its  effects 
with  changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of 
clyilixation,  passes  through  many  stages,  and 
finidly  dies  out.  The  other  also  has  its  changes. , 
The  morning  celebration  takes  the  place  of  the 
erening.  In  Acts  xx.  1 1,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  transition  may  have  been 
effected.  The  disciples  at  Troas  meet  tosether 
to  break  bread.  The  hour  is  not  definitely 
stated ;  but  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's  discourse  was 
protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the  mention 
of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  that.- 
that  commonly  nxed  for  the  Grsek  ddnvov. 
Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and 
then,  towards  earlv  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for 
which  they  were  gathered  togetner.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  maj  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  common  practice,  onginating  in  reverence  for 
an  ordinance  which  Christ  luid  enjoined,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  next  step  would 
be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
permanently  to  the  morning  hoar,  to  which  it 
nad  gradually  been  approximating.  The  re- 
earn^  of  tbe  same  Utuigical  wol^s  in  Act. 
xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 
was  intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his 
Christian  companions,  the  character  at  once  of 
die  Agap^  ana  the  Eucharist 

IiO-nilia'mahy  t.e.  "the  unoompassion- 
ated,"  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the 
prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and 
nopekss  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on 
whom  Jehovah  would  no  more  have  mercy 
(Hoe.  i.  6). 

jMt,  the  son  of  Baran,  and  therefore  the 
nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27,  31 ).  His 
sisters  were  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor,  and 
IscAR,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  Haran 
died  before  the  emigration  of  Tcrah  and  his 
familj  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and 
Lot  was  therefore  bom  there.  He  removed 
with  the  rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charan,  and 
again  Subseouentlj  with  Abraham  and  Sarai 
to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he  took 
refi^  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and  with  them 
retomed,  first  to  the  "  South  ^'  (xiii.  1),  and 
then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Al  (ver.  3, 4).  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the 
two  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  not 
able  an^  longer  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their 
possessions  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  increased 
since  that  time.  It  was  not  any  disagreement 
between  Abraham  and  Lot — their  relations 
continued  good  to  the  last ;  but,  between  the 
sUves  who  tended  their  countless  herds,  disputes 
arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary.  From  some 
one  of  the  round  swelling  hills  which  snr- 
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round  Bethel,  —  from  none  more  likely  than 
that  which  stands  immediately  on  its  east,  — < 
the  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
empty  land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah, and  2^ar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up 
his  eyes  towards  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the 
precinct  of  the  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere,  —  like  a  garden  of  Jehovah,  like 
that  unutterably  green  and  fertile  land  of 
Egvpt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had  not,  like 
Abram,  obeyed  a  stem  inward  call  of  duty.  So 
Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  Kffls  of  Bethel ; 
and  he  "  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan, 
and  journeyed  east,"  down  the  ravines  which 
give  access  to  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  then, 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  a^ain  southward, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (1 1,12).  2.  The 
next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his  capture 
by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his  rescue  by 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be  the  age 
^  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before  and 
after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  fiir  as  the 
history  of  Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  ris^ht 
position  in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it 
narrates  must  have  occurred  after  those  of 
ch.  xiii.,  and  before  those  of  xviii.  and  xix. 
3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
of  Lot  is  too  weft  known  to  need  repetition. 
He  is  still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some 
years  have  pa^ed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
licentious  corruption  of  Sodom,  he  stUl  pre- 
serves some  of  tne  delightful  characteristics  of 
his  wandering  life,  —  his  fervent  and  chiiralroua 
hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the  unleavened  bread  of 
the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  3),  the  water 
for  the  feet  of  the  wa^arors  /ver.  2)  afibrdine 
his  guests  a  reception  identicsii  with  that  whicn 
they  had  experienced  that  very  momins  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  Heights  of  Hebron 
(comp.  xviii.  3,  6).  His  deliverance  firom  the 
guilty  and  condemned  city  points  the  allusion 
of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-9|.  Where  Zoar  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refuge 
during  die  destraction  of  the  othet  cities  of  the 
plain,  we  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty. 
But  this  will  be  best  examined  under  Zoar. 
The  end  of  Lot's  wife  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  necessary, 
as  some  have  done,  to  create  the  detafls  of  the 
story  where  none  are  given.  On  these  points, 
the  record  is  silent.  The  value  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  story  to  us  are  contained  in  the 
allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xvii.  32).  Later  agen 
have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave  the  matter, 
but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the  "  pillar  " 
with  some  one  of  the  fieeting  forms  which  the 
perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  de- 
composition and  liquefaction.  The  story  of 
the  oriffin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
llrom  the  incestuous  intercourse  between  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his  histoiy 
abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  between  the  "  Children  of 
Lot"  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  But  even 
the  most  destructive  critics  allow  that  the  nar- 
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mdrt  is  a  continuation,  without  a  break,  of  that 
wUch  proves  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  oat 
any  marks  of  later  date  in  the  language  of  this 
portion ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
writer  records  it  as  an  historical  fact.  Even  if 
the  legendary  theory  were  admissible,  there  is 
DO  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and  Moab 
■praner  from  Lot. 

IiOt.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  Ques- 
tions by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  nigh 
antiquity,  recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Almighty,  secure  from  all  influence 
of  passion  or  bias,  and  is  a  sort  of  divination 
employed  even  by  Uie  ^ods  Uiemselves  (Horn. 
//.  xxii.  209  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  34,  ii.  41 ).  Among, , 
the  Jews  also,  the  use  of  lots,  with  a  religious 
intention,  direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  exten- 
sively. The  religious  estimate  of  them  nuiy  be 
fathered  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  The  following 
istorical  or  ritual  instances  are  —  I .  Choice  of 
men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  10). 
2.  Partition  la)  of  tne  soil  of  Palestine  among 
the  tribes  (I^um.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  10; 
Acts  xiii.  19).  (6)  Of  Jerusalem ;  i.e.  probably 
its  spoil  or  captives  amon^  captors  (ObcUl.  11) ; 
of  tne  land  itself  in  a  similar  way  (I  Mace, 
iii.  36).  (c)  Apportionment  of  possessions,  or 
spoil,  or  of  prisoners,  to  foreigners  or  captors 
(Joel  iii.3 ;  Nah.  iii.  10;  Matt,  xxvii.  35).  3. 
(a)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  (6)  A  mode  of  divination 
among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows,  two  in- 
scribed, and  one  without  mark  (Hos.  iv.  12 ; 
Ez.  xxi.  21 ).  (e)  Detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh, 
rii.  If,  18).  {d)  Appointment  of  persons  to 
offices  or  duties,  as  above  in  Achan's  case, 
(e)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  use  of 
words  heard  or  passages  chosen  at  random  from 
Scripture. 

Lo'tan*  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

IiOtha8al>UB  (l  Esd.  ix.  44),  a  corruption 
of  Hashum  in  Neh.  viii.  4.    Ap. 

LotB,  Feast  of .   puniM.j 

Love-Feasts  (Jude  12,  and  2  Pet  ii.  13), 
an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Church  partook,  furnished  from  the  con- 
tributions of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  celebration,  but  whether  before  or  after  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the 
matter  is  probablv  that  given  by  Chrysostom, 
who  says  that,  aner  the  early  community  of 
goods  had  ceased,  the  richer  members  brought 
to  the  Church  contributions  of  food  and  drink, 
of  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  services 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  all  par- 
took together,  by  this  means  helping  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  love  among  Christians. 
The  almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  fasting  proves  that,  in  later  times, 
the  love-feasts  must  have  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, the  Eucharist.  The  love-feasts  wero 
forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  a.d.  320;  Cone.  Quinisext.,  a.d. 
692,  c.  74;  Aix-larChapelle,  a.d.  816:  but  in 
some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a  much 
later  period. 

IiO'^Bon,  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v. 
33).    Ap. 


ItUl^im,  a  nation  mentioned  as  contribut- 
ing, together  with  Cushites  and  Snkkiim,  to 
Smshak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  appaientlr 
as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk  ofZerah s 
army  (xvi.  8),  spoken  of  by  Nahum  (iii.  9)  witli 
Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes), 
of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the  strength ; 
and  by  Daniel  (xi  43}  as  paying  court  witb 
the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  or  the 
Egyptians.  For  more  precise  information,  we 
look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which 
we  find  representations  of  a  people  called  Rebc, 
or  Lebu,  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond 
to  the  Lubim.  These  Rebu  were  a  warlike 
people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Rameses  ID., 
who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  B.C.,  waged 
successful  wan.  The  latter  kine  routed  them 
with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptares  of  the 
great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called 
that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representa- 
tions of  the  Bebu,  showing  that  they  were  fiur, 
and  of  what  is  called  a  Shemitic  t]fpe,  like  the 
Berbers  and  Kabyles.  They  are  (ustiiiguisbed 
as  northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to  or  north  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Of  their  beingAfUcan,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  xhe  Lubim  are 
probably  the  ^Czraite  Lehabim.  The  histori- 
cal indicadons  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  Uins 
lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim,  or  prim- 
itive Libyans,  on  the  Afticaa  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  E^ypt,  perhaps  extending  fhr  beyond 
the  Cyrenaica. 

IfU'^oaSi  a  friend  and  vompanion  of  St  Psnl 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Philem.  24). 
He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the  bdoved  physidsn 
(Col.  iv.  14;  2Tim.  iv.  11). 

La'cifer  (Heb.  H&lel,  Sept  Eoaphorus), 
a  word  in  A.  v.  found  only  in  la.  xIt.  IS :— 

**  Row  art  thoa  Jkllen  from  hearan, 
O  Lnclfer.  son  of  the  morning  i 
How  art  thou  cat  down  to  the  grovnd. 
Which  didst  weaken  the  nations!  ** 

It  clearly  signifies  a  "bright  star,"  and  prober 
bly  what  we  call  the  mommg  star.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendor  and  in  his  isll. 
Its  application,  fh)m  St  Jerome  downwards,  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven,  arises  probsU; 
from  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in 
Scripture  represented  as  the  type  of  tyiannicsi 
and  sclf-idolizing  j^ower,  andcroeciallyoonnert- 
cd  with  the  empire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the 
Apocalypse.' 

1  This  applicatioii  of  the  paaaai^  I>r.  Hendfrsos 
pronoanoes  a  gross  perversion  of  sacred  writ.  8a¥» 
Calvin,  "  When  passages  of  Bcripture  are  raa% 
seiaed  upon,  without  attention  to  the  context,  it  is 
not  strange  that  these  errors  should  sprinf  ap 
everywhere. " 

To  limit  the  reflerenoe  in  this  passage  to  Satta, 
or  even  to  regard  it  as  reforring  primarily  to  him, 
is  doubtless  an  error.  Yet  that  the  Churai,  in  sH 
ages,  has  erred  in  believing  that  he  is  somehow  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  pasaagei  » 
bigbly  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  the  monsrcbi 
ofthe  ffreat  empires  antagonistic  to  the  Church  anr 
regarded  in  Scripture  as  analogic  representation! 
of  Satan;  and  what  is  more  natural  and  probsbk 
than  that,  in  addressina  the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  employ  some  lanffaage  applicable  in  iu 
ilillest  sense  only  to  tiie  former  t  The  eyt  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  pierces  through  the  mortal  ^[p^« 
and  ikstens  upon  the  immortal  antitype.— See, 
as  specimens  of  this  usage,  Is.  xjocvli.  21-89;  Es. 
xxvfil.  2-10,  xxxL  2-18.— En. 
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Lu'oiuSy  a  Roman  consul,  who  is  said  to 
hare  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (£tte]]g;ete8), 
which  assured  .Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of 
Rome  (dr.  b.c.  139-8;  1  Mace.  xv.  10, 15-24). 
The  whole  form  of  the  letter,  the  mention  of 
one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul 
by  the  prsDUomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  date,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  an 
accurate  cop^  of  the  original  document;  but 
there  is  notmng  in  the  substance  of  the  letter 
which  is  open  to  just  suspicion.  The  imperfect 
transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons,  — 
(1.)  [Lucius]  Furius  Philus,  who  was  not  con- 
std  till  B.C.  136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  ex- 
cluded. (2.)  Lucius  CsBcilius  Metellus  Calrus, 
who  was  consul  in  B.C.  142.  (3.)  But  the  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpumius  Fiso,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  139,  is  most  probably  correct 
Ap. 

liU'oitIS,  a  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of 
St  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21),  by  whom  he  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Cenchma.  He  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene. 

La'oins  of  Cyre'ne.  Ludus,  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  his  city,  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas, Sii^eon,  called  Niger,  liianaen,  and  Saul, 
who  are  described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of 
the  chmrch  at  A  ntioch  (Acts  xiii.  1 ).  Whether 
Ludus  was  one  of  the  seventy  disdples,  as 
stated  by  Pseudo-Hippol^us,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  highljr  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St 
Peter  preached  on  the  dar  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  "  the  men  of  Cyrene"  who,  being 
"scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that 
arose  idwut  Stephen,"  ¥reut  to  Antioch  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  It  is 
eommonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 
of  St  Paul,  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  join- 
ing with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman 
brethren  (Rom.  xri.  21 ).  There  is  certainly  no 
sufficient  reason  for  regarding  him  as  identical 
with  St  Luke  the  Evr-"jeli8t 

Lad,  the  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  comp.  I  Chr.  i.  17), 
that  of  a  person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended 
from  him.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians  (Jos.  Ani,  i.  6,  §  4), 
and  thus  represented  by  the  Lrdvs  of  their 
mythical  period  (Herod,  i.  7).  Bu\.  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  show  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  b.g.  a  powerful  people  oedled 
RuTBN  or  LuBBN,  probably  seated  near  Meso- 
potamia, and  apparently  north  of  Palestine, 
whom  some,  howerer,  miake  the  Assyrians. 

Lu'dim  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11),  a  Miz- 
raite  people  or  tribe.  From  thdr  pmition  at 
the  h(»iid  of  the  list  of  the  Blizraites,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west  of 
Epypt,  perhaps  forther  than  any  other  BCizraite 
tnbe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in 
four  passages  of  the  prophets  ^Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  9;  Es.  xxvii.  10,  xxxvih.  5).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended  in 
these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus  for  the 
preponderance  of  eridence  is  in  foTor  of  the 
liixraite  Ludim.    We  hare  still  to  inquire  how 


the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
of  profone  history  may  afiect  our  supposition. 
From  the  former  we  learn  that  several  foreie;n 
nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to  me 
Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  wo  identify 
the  Kbbu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharya- 
TAVA  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served  in 
David's  army.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops 
seem  to  have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this 
is  not  certain.  From  the  Greek  writers,  we 
learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek 
mercenaries,  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus. 
These  mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt 
by  Psammetichus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  mention. of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting 
they  be  intended  by  Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the 
passages  that  have  been  considered.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect 
the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  prophets  bv  whom  Lud  and  the 
Ludim  are  mentioned,  the  Lydian  kingdom 
generally  or  always  included  the  more  western 
part  of  Asia  BCinor ;  so  that  the  terms  Lud  and 
Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  drawn  fh>m  this  territorv. 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely 
concluding  that  this  important  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  upon  the  prima  fade  eridence  that  the 
only  name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  of  an  African  nation. 

Laliith,  the  Ascent  of,  aplaoe  in  Moab; 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  oir  holy 
spot  on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv. 
5,  and  the  parallel  passaee  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
5).  In  the  days  of^Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
moMlicont  **  LuiUi ")  it  was  still  known,  and  stood 
between  Areopolis  (Rabbath-Moab)  and  Zoar. 
M.  de  Saulcy  places  it  at  "  Kharbe^Nou^hin ; " 
but  this  is  north  of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  lie  between  it  and  Zoar. 

ItUke.  The  name  Luke  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Lucanus  or  of  Lucilius.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Kom. 
xvi.  21 ),  which  belongs  to  a  diffordnt  person. 
The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  New 
TesUment  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  II ;  Philem. 
24),  and  probably  in  all  three  the  third  evangel- 
ist is  the  person  spoken  of.  Combining  the 
traditional  element  with  the  scriptural,  tl^  un- 
certain with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
following  dim  outline  of  the  evangelist's  lifo. 
He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  iii.  4) ;  in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncer- 
tain. That  he  was  taught  the  science  of  medi- 
cine does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  well-known 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of 
no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Niceph- 
orus  (ii.  43),  and  of  other  late  writers.  He 
was  not  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "  of  the  circumcision  "  by  St  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  11  with  ver.  14).  The  date  of 
his  conversion  is  uncertain.  The  statement  of 
Epiphanins  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable 
in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theophylact  adopts 
(on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  who 
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iourneyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
luu  found  modem  defenders.  The  first  ray  of 
historical  light  falls  on  the  evangelist  when  he 
poins  St.  Paal  at  Troas,  and  shares  his  journey 
mto  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to  the 
first  person  plural  in  Acts  xri.  9  is  most  nat- 
urally explained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  uraed,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer 
of  the  Acts,  formea  one  of  St.  Paul's  company 
firom  this  point  As  fiu*  as  Philippi,  the  evan- 
fgplist  journeyed  with  the  apostle.  The  resump- 
tion of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from 
that  place  (xvii.  1 )  would  show  that  Luke  was 
now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's 
second  missionair  journey,  we  hear  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  jonmej  the  same  in- 
dication reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the 
company  (Acts  xx.  5),  having  joiuM  it  Appar- 
ently at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left.  With 
the  apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  CflBsarea,  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18). 
Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi,  seven 
years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which 
the  evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and 
its  neighoorhood,  preachiuflr  the  gospel.  There 
remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to  St 
Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have 
sent  with  him  "  (i.e.  Titus)  **  the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches"  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  T&  subscription 
of  the  epistle  sets  forth  that  it  was  "  written  firom 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Im- 
casj'  and  it  is  an  old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named 
in  the  body  of  the  epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we 
are  to  suppose  that,  during  the  "  three  months  " 
of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  3),  Luke 
was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth  on  this 
errand.  He  again  appears  in  the  company  of 
Paul  in  the  meraorablo  journey  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  1).  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his 
first  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24); 
and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  was  written  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  then  the  testimony  of  that  epistle 
(iv.  11)  shows  that  he  continued  &ithful  to  the 
apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions.  After  the 
death  of  St  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  com- 
panion are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  Epiphanius,  we  find  that 
receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel, 
[Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and  UaUia. 
As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the  evaneelist  there 
is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  That  lie  died  a 
martyr,  between  a.d.  75  and  a.i».  100,  would 
seem  to  have  the  balance  of  sufiVages  in  its 
fitvor. 

Luke,  Gospel  of.  The  third  Gospd  is 
ascribed,  by  the  general  consent  of  ancient 
Christendom,  to  "  Uie  beloved  physician,"  Luke, 
the  fnend  and  companion  of  the  AposUe  Paul. 
From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  the  (xospel  de- 
scribed as  *'the  former  treatise"  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  how  much 
earlier  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  written  at 
^lesarea  during  St  Paul's  imprisonment  there, 
A.D.  58-60.  The  prefisM^e,  contained  in  the  first 
four  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object 
of  its  writer.  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  ob- 
served. There  were  many  narratives  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  early  time  when 


Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  ground  of  fitnioaa 
for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having  care* 
fully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  eventi 
from  the  beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the 
character  of  an  eve-vritness  from  the  first ;  but 
possibly  he  mav  have  been  a  witness  of  some 
part  of  our  Lord's  doings.  The  ancient  opinioB. 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  innuenoe 
of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Iren«us,  Ter- 
tullian,  Origcn,  and  Ensebius.  The  two  fint 
assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached 
hy  Paul ;  Ori^n  calls  it  "  the  Gospel  quoted  by 
Paul,''  alluding  to  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  and  Euaebius 
refers  Paul's  words, "  according  to  my  Gospel  '* 
(2  Tim.  il.  8),  to  that  of  Luke,  m  which  Jerome 
concurs.  The  language  of  the  preface  is  against 
the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St. 
Paul.  The  four  verses  could  not  have  been  pat 
at  the  head  of  a  histoiy  composed  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  apos- 
tle, and  as  little  could  they  have  intiodnoea  a 
gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  St  Luke,  seeking  in- 
formation from  every  quarter,  sought  it  from 
the  preaching  of  his  beioved  master,  St  Panl ; 
and  the  apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  fh)m  other  sources  by  his  disci- 
ple. Upon  the  Question  whether  Luke  made 
use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  see 
Gospels.  —  The  evangelist  professes  to  write 
that  Theophilus  "  might  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  ne  had  been  instructed  " 
(i.  4).  This  Theophilus  was  probably  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhaoitant  of  Rome; 
for  in  tracing  St  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places 
which  an  Italian  might  be  supposed  not  to 
know  are  described  minutely  (Acts  xxvii.  8»  12, 
16) ;  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
this  is  neglected.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first 
instance  was  a  Gentile  reader ;  and  according^lj 
we  find  traces  in  the  Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards 
Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  converts.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Gospel  was  wiitUai 
in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent,  cIsls. 
sical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  wonis  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  onlr  it 
unusually  great,  and  many  of  them  are  com. 
pound  woras  for  which  there  is  classical  an. 
thoritv.  On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the 
Acts,  It  is  found  tnat  the  stvle  of^  the  latter  is 
more  pure  and  tmt  from  Hebrew  idioms. 

IiUnaticw.  This  word  is  used  twice  in  ths 
N.T.  (Matt  iv.  24,  xvii.  15.)  It  is  evideat 
that  the  word  itself  refers  to  some  disease, 
affecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  whidi 
might  or  mi^ht  not  be  Uie  effect  of  possession. 
By  the  descnjption  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con< 
eluded  that  t£is  disease  was  epilmy. 

IiUZ.  The  uncertainty  which  attends  ths 
name  attaches  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  place 
itself.  It  seems  iinpossible  to  discover  with 
precision  whether  Lus  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  town  —  the  former  the 
Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew  naoM — or 
whether  the^  were  distinct  places,  thongfa  in 
close  proxinuty.  The  latter  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  two  of  the  passaces  in  which  Lni 
is  spoken  of  (Gen.  xxviii.  19 ;  Josh.  xvi.  2,  zviii. 
IS).  Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak 
of  the  two  as  identical  (Gen.  xxxr.  €;  Jii4g- 
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{.  23).  The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is,  that 
the  two  places  were,  daring  the  times  preceding 
the  conqnest,  distinct,  Laz  being  the  city^,  and 
Betfa^l  the  pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob ;  that  after 
the  destmction  of  Loz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
the  town  of  Bethel  arose.  —  2.  When  thie  origi- 
nal Loz  was  destroyed,  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man  who  had  in- 
trodaced  the  Israelites  into  the  town  went  into 
the  "  land  of  the  Hittites,''  and  buiH  a  cit;^, 
which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Jndg.  i.  26) ;  but  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Hitcites,"  has  never  been 
discovered  since,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  puz- 
zles of  Scripture  geo^phers. 

Lycao'nia.  This  is  one  of  those  districts 
of  Asia  Minor,^  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an  ethno- 
logical than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From 
what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  11  of  *'  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia,"  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something 
very  different  from  ordinary  Greek.  Whether 
this  language  was  some  Syrian  dialect,  or  a 
corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  £een  much  debated. 
The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were  familiar  with 
the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either 
supposition.  Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a 
dreaiy  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  or  fresh 
water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  It  b,  how- 
ever, Yety  favorable  to  sheep-fiirming.  In  the 
first  notices  of  this  dbtrict  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  history,  we  find  it  under 
the  rule  of  robber-chieftains.  After  the  pro- 
vincial system  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were 
variable ;  and  Lycaonia  was,  politically,  some- 
tinifts  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in  Golatia. 

I^cia  is  the  name  of  that  south-western 
region  of  the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is 
immedialely  opposite  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  a  remarkable  district,  both  physically  and 
historically.  The  last  eminences  of  the  range 
of  Taurus  come  down  here  in  majestic  masses 
to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of  Cragus  and 
Anticragus,  with  the  River  Xanthus  winding 
between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long  series  of 
promontories  called  b^  modem  sailors  the  "sev- 
en capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  favora- 
ble to  seafaring  and  piracy.  Tm  Lycians  were 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  their 
ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war  against 
the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91, 92).  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in 
the  Greek  Selencid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Anti- 
oehns  to  cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Cbuidins  that  Lycia  became  part  of  the  I&man 
provincial  system.  At  first  it  was  combined 
with  Pamphylia.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  it  was  a  separate  province,  with 
Myra  for  its  capital. 

Xi^d'day  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which 
originally  appears  in  the  Hebrew  records  as  Lod 
(Acts  ix.  32,  35,  38).  Quite  in  accordance 
with  these  and  the  other  scattered  indications 
ot  Scripture  is  the  situation  of  the  modem 
town,  wnich  exactly  retains  its  name,  and  proba- 
blv  its  position,  tddd,  or  LOdd,  stands  in  the 
Merj,  or  meadow,  of  Sm  Omar,  part  of  the  great 


maritime  plain  which  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Sharon.  It  is  9  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is 
the  first  town  on  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
roads  between  that  place  and  Jerasalem.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  Abt-Butrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of 
the  apostle.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
a  place  of  considerable  size.  A  century  later 
(b.c.  cir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaus, 
and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable 
Cassius.  From  this  they  were,  it  is  trae,  soon 
released  bv  Antony;  but  a  few  years  only 
elapsed  before  their  city  (a.d.  66)  was  bumt  by 
Cestins  Gallus  on  his  way  from  Cassarea  to 
Jerusalem.  In  less  than  two  years,  early  in 
A.D.  68,  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  again  taken 
by  Vespasian,  then  on  his  way  to  his  campaign 
in  the  south  of  Judiea.  It  was  probably  not 
rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  it  received 
the  name  of  Diospoli^  When  Eusebius  wrote 
(a.d.  320-330),  Diospolis  was  a  well-known  and 
much-frequented  town,  to  which  he  often  refers, 
though  the  names  of  neither  it  nor  Lydda  oc- 
cur in  the  actual  catalogue  of  his  Onomtutiom. 
In  Jerome's  time,  a.d.  404,  it  was  an  Episcopal 
see.  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  Lvdda.  After  his  martyrdom, 
his  remains  were  buried  there ;  and  over  them  a 
church  was  afterwards  built,  and  dedicated  to 
his  honor.  Wlien  the  country  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  8th  centniy,  the  church  was  destroyed ;  and 
in  this  rained  condition  it  was  found  by  the 
Crusaders  in  a.d.  1099,  who  re-instituted  the 
see,  and  added  to  its  endowment  the  neighbor- 
ing city  and  lands  of  Ramkh,  Again  destroyed 
by  Saladin  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  in  1191, 
the  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  Richanl  Ccenr- 
de-Lion.  The  tovm  is,  for  a  Mohammedai 
place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda  was,  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  scat  of  a  very  famous  Jewish  school, 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 

Iiyd'ia,  a  maritime  province  in  the  west  ov' 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  hy  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phry- 
gia  on  the  £.,  and  Cana  on  Uie  S.  The  nante 
occurs  onl^  in  I  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  in  Ez.  xxx.  5  being  for  Ludim) ;  it 
is  there  enumerated  amonff  the  districts  wliich 
the  Romans  took  away  from  Antioehus  tlie 
Great  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  b.c  190, 
and  transfisrred  to  Eumenes  fi.,  king  of  Peiga- 
mus.  For  the  connection  between  Lydia  and 
the  Lnd  and  Ludim  of  the  O.  T.,  vee  Ludim. 
Lydia  is  included  in  the  "  Asia "  of  the  N.  T. 
Ap. 

Xyd^ia,  the  first  European  convert  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterwiurds  his  hostess  during  his  first 
stay  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  also  40). 
She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  the 
apostle's  coming;  and  it  was  at  the  Jewish 
Slabbath-worship  by  the  side  of  a  stream  (ver. 
13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  reached 
her  heart.  Her  native  place  was  Thtatira, 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14;  Rev.  ii.  18). 
Thvatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing-works ;  and 
Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade,  either  as 
a  seller  of  dye  or  of  dyed  coods.  We  infer 
that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth. 

LyBa'niaSy  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  one 
of  his  chronological  passages  (iii.  1)  as  being 
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tetrarch  of  Abilene  {i^.  the  district  ronnd 
Abila)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberiiu,  at  the  time 
when  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of  Itarea  and  Tra- 
chonitis.  It  happens  that  Josephns  spealu  of 
a  prince  named  Ljsanias  who  mled  over  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting  events 
of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  In  the 
first  case,  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all, 
and  Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  bj  Joee- 
phus  in  the  second  instance  is  actusllj  the 
prince  referred  to  by  St  Luke. 

Jjys'iBSf  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-ro^ 
(1  Mace.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Andochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  b.o.  166) 
with  the  goyemment  of  Southern  Syria,  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator 
(1  Maoc.  iii.  32 ;  2  Mace.  x.  11).  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  Lysias  armed  a  very  consider- 
able force  against  Judas  MaocabiBus.  Two  de- 
tachments of  this  army  under  Nicanor  (2  ^facc 
viii. )  and  Gon^ias  were  defeated  by  the  Jews  near 
Emmaus  (1  Maoc.  iv.) ;  and  in  the  following 
year  Lysias  himself  met  with  a  much  more  se- 
rious reverse  at  Bethsnra  (b.c.  165),  which  was 
followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
(B.C.  164),  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government 
as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child 
(1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The  war  against  the  Jews 
was  renewed ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Ly- 
sias, who  took  the  young  king  with  him,  cap- 
tured Bethsura,  and  was  besieging  Jerusalem, 
when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  transferred  the 
guardianship  of  the  prince  (1  Mace.  vi.  18; 
2  Mace,  xiii.j.  He  defeated  Philip  (b.c.  163), 
and  was  supported  at  Rome ;  but  m  the  next 
year,  together  with  his  ward,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put  them  both  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-^;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).    Ap. 

Lysim'achus.  1.  "  A  son  of  Ptolemisus 
of  Jerusalem,"  Ae  Greek  translator  of  the  book 
of  Esther  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  20). — 2.  A  brodi- 
er  of  the  high-priest  Menelaus,  who  was  left  by 
him  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  cir.  b.c.  170  (2  Mace.  iv. 
29-42).    Ap. 

Iiys^'tra  has  two  points  of  extreme  interest 
in  connection  respectively  with  St.  Paul's  first 
and  second  missionary  journeys  — (1)  as  the 
place  where  divine  honors  were  offered  to  him, 
and  where  he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.) ; 
(2)  as  the  home  of^his  chosen  companion  and 
fellow-missionary  Timothbus  (Acts  xvi.  1). 
The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Lystra,  and 
the  ancestors  of  Timotheus  among  them,  may 
very  probably  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of 
Babylonian  Jews  in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three 
centuries  before.  Still  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  influential  Jewish  population  at  Lystra ; 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  synagogue ;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  scene  descried  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly  heathen.  Lystra  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great 
Itlain  of  Lycaonia ;  and  there  are  very  strong 


reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the 
called  Buhbir-Kihsaih,  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  JTor- 
adaah,  Pliny  places  this  town  in  Galatia»  and 
Ptolemy  in  IsMiria ;  but  these  atatemente  ai% 
quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ljoao- 
nia  by  St  Luke,  as  it  is  bj  Hierodea. 


M. 

Ma^aoah.  L  The  mother  of  Abnlom  « 
Maacrah,  5  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  —  2.  Maacah, 
and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah.  A  small  kingdom 
in  dose  proximi^  to  Palestine,  which  appesn 
to  have  lain  outside  Aisob  (Dent  iiL  14)  and 
Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  5).  These  districts,  proba- 
bly answering  to  the  Lejak  and  Jatdan  or  mod- 
em Syria,  occupied  the  space  from  the  Jordan 
on  the  west  to  Salcah  {Stdkhad)  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  nordi.  There  is 
therefore  no  alternative  bnt  to  place  Maarah 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  LejtuL  It  is  smno- 
times  assumed  to  have  been  sitnated  about 
Abbl-beth-Maacah,  but  this  is  hardly  proba- 
ble. The  Ammonite  war  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Maacathites  came  into  contact 
with  Israel,  when  their  king  assisted  the  Bene- 
Ajnmon  against  Joab  with  a  force  which  be  led 
himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7).  To 
the  connection  which  is  always  implied  between 
Maacah  and  Geshur  we  have  no  clew. 

Ma'achah.  1.  The  daughter  of  Kahor  faj 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  —  2« 
The  father  of  Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gatb  at 
the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39). 

—  3.  The  daughter,  or  more  probably  grand- 
daughter, of  Aljsalom,  named  after  his  mother ; 
the  third  and  fitvorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  suid 
mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2&- 
22).  According  to  Josephns,  her  mother  was 
Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter.  But  the  mother 
of  Abijah  is  elsewhere  called  "Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah"  (2  Chr.  xiiL  2). 
It  is  more  probable  that  "  Michaiah  "  is  the  er- 
ror of  a  transcriber,  and  that  "  Maachah  **  is 
the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  During  the  reign 
of  her  grandson  Asa,  she  occupied  at  the  oamt 
of  Judah  the  high  position  of  "  King's  Mother" 
(comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  which  has  been  compazed 
with  that  of  the  Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey.  It 
may  be  that  at  Abijah's  death,  after  a  short 
reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was  left  a  minor,  nnd 
Maachah  acted  as  regent,  like  Athaliah  nnder 
similar  circumstances.  If  this  conjecture  be 
correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the  inflneDoe 
by  which  she  promoted  the  practice  of  idoln- 
trous  worship. — 4.  The  concubine  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  !i.  48).--6.  The 
daughter  of  Talmai  kin^  of  Geshur,  and  moth- 
er of  Absalom  (1  Chr.  iii.  2) :  also  called  Ma- 
acah in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3.-6.  The  wile 
of  Machir  the  Manassite  (1  Chr.  vii.  15,  16). 

—  7.  The  wife  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35).  — 8.  The 
father  of  Hanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David'a 
body-guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  43). — 0.  A  Simeonita* 
father  of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvil.  16). 

Ha'aohatm,  and  Ma'achathites,  the. 
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Two  words  which  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•mall  kingdom  of  Maachah  (Deut  iii.  14; 
Jo8h.xii.  5,xiu.  11,13).  IndiWdual  Maachath- 
ites  were  not  unknown  among  the  warriors  of 
Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34 ;  Jer.  zl.  8 ;  2  K.  xxy. 
23). 

lCaadA%  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

Tifftftfli^fthi  one  of  the  priests,  or  families 
of  priests,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jesnua  (Neh.  xii.  5) ;  elsewhere  (rer.  17)  called 

liOADIAB. 

Ma'aif  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  who  took 
part  in  the  solemn  musical  senrice  by  which  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

ICa'aleh- Aorabl>]xn9  the  full  form  of  the 

name  (Josh.  xt.  3)  which  in  its  other  occur- 
rences is  giTen  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of 
oir  the  going-np  to  Akrabbim."     [Akrabbim .] 
Ma^ani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34),  identical  with  Ba- 

Nt:,  4.     Ap. 

Ma'arath.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  district  or  the  mountains  (Josh.  xy.  58). 
The  places  which  occur  in  company  with  it 
hare  oeen  identified  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hebron;  but  ICaarath  has  hitherto  eluded 
ohsenration. 

Maasei'^ah.  The  name  of  four  persons 
who  had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of 
Ezra.  L  A  descendant  of  Jeshua  the  priest 
(Ezr.  X.  18).  *-2.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Har 
rim  (Ezr.  x.  21 ).  ^-3.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of 
Pashur  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 4.  One  of  the  lajmen, 
a  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  x.  30). — 
5.  The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  pnests 
from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Ne- 
hemiah in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  23). — 6.  Une  of  those  who  stood  on 
the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). — 7.  A  Lerite  who 
assisted  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  riii.  7).^ 
8.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  whose  de- 
scendants signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
( Neh.  X.  25).  —  9.  Son  of  Baruch  and  descend- 
ant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  fNeh.  xi.  5). 
— 10.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh. 
xi.  7).^1L  Two  priests  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking  part  in 
the  musical  serrice  which  aocompaniea  tne  ded- 
ication of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra. 
One  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as  6. — 12. 
Father  of  Zephaniah,  who  was  a  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Zeackiah  (Jer.  xxi.  I,  xxix.  25, 
xxxYiL  3).  ^13.  The  father  of  Zedekiah  the 
fidse  prophet  (Jer.  xxix.  21).  — 14*  One  of 
the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed  by 
David  to  sound  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  ' 
(I  Chr.  XY.  18,  20).— 15.  The  son  of  Adaiah, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the 
reien  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ). 
— 16.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  reign  of 
Uzztah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  He  was  piobablj  a 
liBvite  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4),  and  engaeed  in 
a  semi-militarj  capacity. — 17.  The  "king's 
son,"  killed  bj  Zicnri  uie  Ephraimitish  hero 
ia  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah  king  of  Is- 
rael, during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
7). — 18.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Jostah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).— 19.  The 
son  of  Bhallnm,  a  Levite  of  high  rank  in  the 


reign  of  Jehoiakim  f  Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  comp.  I 
Cl^.  ix.  19).  —  20.  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Ba> 
ruch  and  Seraiah,  the  sons  of  Neriah  (Jesi 
xxxii.  12,  li.  59). 

Maasia'i,  a  priest  who  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix. 

Maaafasy  Bar.  L  i.     [Maasbiah,  20.] 

Ap. 

iCa'atht  son  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

Ma'aSi  son  of  Ram,  the  firstborn  of  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii,27). 

Maasi^ah.  L  One  of  the  priests  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
8). — 2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  head 
of  the  twen^-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

MabdaX  The  same  as  Bbitaiah  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34).    Ap. 

Mao'alon  (1  Esd.  v.  21).  This  name  is 
the  equivalent  of  Michm ash  in  the  lists  of 
"E^tvtL  and  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

MaooabeeSy  the.  This  title,  which  was 
originsllY  the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mattathias,  was  idterwards  <3xtended  to 
the  heroic  fiunily  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  representattves,  and,  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  to  tne  Palestinian  maitjrrs  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  even  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  snfi^red  for  their 
faith  at  an  earlier  time.  The  original  term 
Maocabi  has  been  varionslj  deriY«L  Some 
haye  maintained  ihat  it  was  formed  from  the 
combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
sentence,  "  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto 
thee,  Jehovah  ?''  (Ex.  zv.  iQ  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner 
of  the  patriots.  Another  dfnivation  has  been 
proposed,  which,  alAough  direct  evidence  is 
wanting,  seems  satisfoctory.  According  to  this, 
the  word  is  formed  from  Makkabdh,  "  a  ham- 
mer,"  giving  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that 
in  which  Charles  Mcartd  derived  a  surname 
from  his  favorite  weapon.  Although  the  name 
Macoabea  has  gained  Uie  widest  currency,  that 
of  AjnnoncBanMf  or  Hasmonaeana,  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  familj.  The  orino  of  this  name 
also  has  been  disputed ;  but  th^  »bvious  deri- 
vation iVom  Chashmon,  great-gtandfiither  of 
Mattathias,  seems  certainly  correct  The  ori- 
ginal  authorities  for  the  nistoiy  of  the  Mac- 
cabees are  extremely  scanty;  but,  for  the 
course  of  the  war  itself,  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete 
witness.  The  second  book  adds  some  impor*. 
tant  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements 
which  it  contains  require  close  examination, 
and  must  be  received  with  caution.  Josephus 
follows  1  Mace,  for  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces, very  closely;  but  slight  additions  of 
names  and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  other  materials,  probably 
oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  elsewhere 
preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  cases 
m  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other 
sources  little  can  be  gleaned.  1 .  The  Maoca- 
hsean  War  may  be  termed  the  War  of  Jewish 
Independence.    The  annals  of  the  Maocaboan 
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fiunily,  "  by  whoM  hand  deliveranoe  wa«  giveD 
unto  Israel "  (1  Mace.  v.  62),  present  the  rec- 
ord of  its  progress.  The  standard  of  inde-  i 
pendence  was  first  raised  by  Mattathias,  a ! 
priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  which  was  the  ' 
first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  ' 
7),  and  consequently  of  the  noblest  blood.  He  I 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  already  advanced 
in  years  when  the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  fatigues  of  active  service. 
He  died  B.C.  166,  and  "was  buried  in  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  fathers  at  Modin."  —  2.  Matta- 
thias  himself  named  Judas  —  apparently  his 
third  son — as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war 
of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  The  energy 
and  skin  of  "  the  Maccabee,"  as  Judas  is  often 
called  in  5  Macc,  fully  justified  his  father's  pref- 
erence. It  appears  that  he  had  already  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the 
moantains  (2  Maoc.  v.  27),  where  Mattathias 
is  not  mentioned.  His  first  enterprises  were 
night  attacks  and  sudden  surprises  (2  Mace, 
viii.  6,  7) ;  and  when  his  men  were  encouraged 
by  these  means,  he  ventured  on  more  important 
operations,  and  defeated  ApoUonius  { 1  Mace.  iii. 
10-12)  and  Seron  (1  Mace.  iii.  13-24)  at  Beth- 
horon.  Shortly  afterwards  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  whose  resources  had  been  impovenshed 
by  the  war  (1  Mace.  iii.  27-31 ),  left  tne  govern- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to  Xysias. 
Lysias  organized  an  expedition  against  Judas ; 
but  his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  separat- 
ed from  the  main  body  to  eflect  a  surprise,  was 
defeated  by  Judas  at  Emmaus  with  great  loss, 
B.C.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-53);  and  in  the  next 
year  Lysias  himself  was  routed  at  Bethsura. 
After  this  success,  Judas  was  able  to  occupy 
Jerusalem,  except  the  "  tower"  (1  Mace.  vi.  18, 
19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  36, 
41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  exactly  three 
years  after  its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i.  59).  The 
next  year  was  spent  in  wars  witli  firontier  na- 
tions (1  Mace.  V.) ;  but  in  spite  of  continued 
triumphs,  the  position  of  Judas  was  still  precar 
rious.  In  B.C.  163,  Lysias  laid  sie^  to  Jerusar 
lem.  The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A 
large  party  of  their  countrymen,  with  Alcimus 
at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and 
he  sent  Nicanor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was 
defeated,  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious 
field  of  Beth-hofon  (b.c.  161)  on  the  13th  Adar 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  36),  where  he 
was  slain.  This  victory  was  the  greatest  of 
Judas's  successes,  and  practically  decided  the 
question  of  Jewish  independence ;  but  it  was 
roilowed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  A  new 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.  Judas 
was  able  only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet 
the  sudden  danger.  Of  this  a  laise  part  de- 
serted him  on  the  eve  of  the  batde;  but  the 
courage  of  Judas  was  unshaken,  and  he  fell  at 
Eleasa,  Uie  Jewish  Thermopylie,  fighting  at 
desperate  odds  against  the  invaders,  nis  £>dy 
was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried  at 
Modin  "in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (b.c. 
161 ).  — 3.  After  tne  death  of  Judas,  the  patri- 
otic party  seems  to  have  been  for  a  short  time 
wholly  disorganized,  and  it  was  onlv  by  the 
pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings  that  they 


were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this 
purpose  they  offered  the  command  to  Jona- 
than, sumamed  Apphus  {the  vxtrtf),  the  voung- 
est  son  of  Mattathias.  He  retired  to  tue  few- 
lands  of  the  Jordan  (1  Maoc.  ix.  42),  wboe  hr 
gained  some  advantage  over  Bacchides  (b.c. 
161),  who  made  an  attempt  to  hem  in  and 
destroy  his  whole  force.  After  tn'o  years,  Bac- 
chides again  took  the  field  against  Jonathan 
(B.C.  158).  This  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
but  feebly  supported,  and  after  an  nnsnooessfiii 
campaign  he  accepted  terms  which  Jonathan 
proposed;  and  after  his  departure,  Jonathan 
y  judged  the  people  at  Michmash"  (1  Mace. 
ix.  73),  and  gnulually  extended  his  power. 
The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  Syrian 
crown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jonadian  and 
his  adherents.  The  success  of  Alexander  led 
to  the  elevation  ff  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the 
high-priestlv  office  (1  Mace.  x.  21) ;  and  not 
lon^  after,  ne  placed  the  king  under  fi«sh  obli- 
gations by  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  a  general 
of  the  younger  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  x.).  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Jonathan  attached 
himself  to  Antiochus  VI.  He  at  last  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachory  of  Tryphon,  b.c.  144 
(1  Mace.  xi.  8-xii.  4).  -^  -4.  As  soon  as  S11105, 
the  last  remaining  brot^Ser  of  the  Maccabcan 
family,  heard  of  me  detention  of  Jonathan  in 
Ptolemais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  patriot  party.  His  skill  in  war 
had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of  Jndas 
(1  Mace.  V.  17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  Tryphon,  after  carrying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  litUe  time,  put 
him  to  deaui;  and  then,  having  murdered 
Antiochus,  seized  the  throne.  On  this,  Simoi 
made  overtures  to  Demetrius  H.  (b.c.  143) 
which  were  favorably  received,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  at  length  formallj^ 
recognized.  The  long  struggle  was  now  tri- 
umphantly ended,  and  it  remained  only  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hastened 
to  do.  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Rome  (1  Mace.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  ear 
lier  treaties.  After  settling  the  external  rel» 
tions  of  the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon 
regulated  its  internal  administration.  With 
two  of  his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  Dok  by 
PtolemsBus,  B.C.  135  (1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16).— 
5.  The  treason  of  Ptolemasus  failed  in  its  ob> 
ject.  Johannes  Htbcanus,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Simon,  escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his 
life  was  threatened,  and  «t  once  assumed  the 
government  (b.c.  135).  At  first  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  Antiochas  Sidetes,  and  only  aUe  t» 
preserve  tferusslem  on  condition  of  dismantling 
the  fortifications,  and  submitting  to  a  tribute, 
B.C.  133.  He  reduced  Idumaoa,  confirmed  the 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jenuia- 
lem,  B.C.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  the  growth  of  in- 
ternal divisions ;  but  John  escaped  the  fiite  of 
all  the  older  members  of  his  family,  and  died 
in  peace,  b.c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son  Aristobulni 
I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 
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vue  king]/  title,  though  Simon  had  enjoyed 
the  fnlneas  of  the  kinglj  power.  —  6.  Two 
of  the  first  generation  of  Uie  Maocabaean  family 
itiU  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
conntfymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their 
hte —  Eleaxer  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion ; 
John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by  treach- 
ery.—f.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabaean 
contest,  which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the 
annals  thus  briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being 
traced  with  fair  distinctness.  The  disputed 
tnooession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.c.  153)  was 
the  political  tumin^point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  pe- 
riods. During  the  first  period  (b.c.  168-153), 
the  patriots  maintained  theur  cause  with  vary- 
ing success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Sy- 
ria; during  the  second  (b.c.  153-139),  they 
were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  firom  time  to  time, 
though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger  were 
often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  The 
paramount  importance  of  t^rusalem  is  conspic- 
aoas  tluroughout  the  whole  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the 
war  (b.o.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas,  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at 
their  first  rising.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little 
had  been  sained  when  the  contest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  L  opened  a 
new  period  (b.o.  153).  The  former  unfruitful 
oonflicti  at  length  produced  their  full  harvest. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained 
fe^timale  power,  thej  proved  able  to  main- 
tain It,  though  their  general  success  was 
checkered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power 
of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
eflect  which  was  produced  by  tne  treacher- 
ous murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at 
once  to  occupy  his  place,  and  carry  out  his 
plans. — 8.  Tne  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble 
issue,  if  less  famous  is  not  less  glorious  than 
any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have 
iuocessf^Uy  maintained  the  canse  of  f^^eedom 
•rrdigion  against  overpowering  might.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external 
difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees 
is  oonspicnous :  their  real  success  was  as  much 
imperilled  bv  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign 
force. — 9.  The  view  of  the  Maocabiiean  War 
irhich  regards  it  only  as  a  dvil  and  not  as  a 
religions  conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If 
there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
■obleat  hopes  of  the  theocracywere  centred  in 
the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with 
fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  a  new  creative  epoch 
in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the  form  of 
Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sa- 
cred types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express 
the  thoughts  of  the  new  age  after  the  models 
of  old  time.  Tet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of 
Maccabaian  times  felt  that  they  were  separated 
by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom 
•r  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet 
in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  vol- 
mae  of  die  prophetic  writings  was  completed. 


and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventmred  to  imi- 
tate its  contents.  But  the  Hagiographa,  though 
they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a  definite  col- 
lection, \vcre  not  equally  far  removed  from 
imitation.  The  apo<klyptic  visions  of  Daniel 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  visions  incorporated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  com- 
positions of  the  Maccabsean  date.  This  sup- 
position, which  is  at  variance  with  the  best 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the 
clearest  internal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as 
much  at  variance  with  souna  interpretation  as 
with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  — 10.  The  col- 
lection of  the  so-called  Ptabiu  of  Solomon  fiii^ 
nishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that 
all  the  canoniod  Psalms  are  earlier  than  the 
Maccabaean  era.  This  collection,  which  bean 
the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is, 
almost  beyond  question,  a  true  MaocuMMn 
work.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  book  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew ; 
and  it  presents  exactly  those  characteristics 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
MaccabsBan  Psalms.  — 11.  Elsewhere  there  b 
little  which  marks  the  distinguistung  relifipons 
character  of  the  era.  The  notice  of  the  Mac- 
cabsBan heroes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  la  much 
more  general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding 
notice  of  their  great  adversary ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  less  important  as  fllnstratuig 
the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the  sim- 
ple history  of  Uie  period  which  it  embraoea.  — 
12.  The  nistory  of  the  Maccabees  does  not 
contain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  re> 
ligious  or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only  have  in- 
tensified old  beliefs,  but  also  have  called  out 
elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One  doc- 
trine at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even 
of  a  material  resurrection  (2  Maoc  xiv.  46), 
was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct  i^pre- 
hension  by  sufibring.  And.  as  it  was  believed 
that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death  and 
judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  stUl  capable  of^profiting  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  the  ramons  passage,  2  liacc 
xii.  43-45,  though  the  secondaxy  notion  of  a 
purgatorial  state  is  in  no  way  implied  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far 
the  future  jud|^ent  was  supposed  to  extend. 
The  firm  fkith  m  the  righteous  providence  of 
God,  shown  in  the  chutening  of  His  people, 
as  contrasted  with  His  neglect  of  other  na< 
tions,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  (2  Mace.  iv.  16, 17,  v.  17-20,  vi.  12-16, 
&c.).  — 13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national 
life  which  can  be  gained  during  the  period, 
show,  on  thi  whole,  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Probably  the  law  was  never  more 
rigorously  fulfilled.  The  importance  of  the 
Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  Sready  noticed. 
[Cavon.]  The  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  high-prie.Uhood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which 
prepared  the  W6/  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
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BUte.  After  various  arbitrary  changes,  the  office 
wait  left  vacant  for  seven  years  upon  the  death 
of  Aldmufl.  The  last  descendant  of  Jozadak 
(Onias),  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  established  a 
schismatic  worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Macca- 
D«an  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of  Joarib, 
was  elected  to  the  dienity  by  the  nomination 
of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mace.  x.  20),  whose  will 
waa  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  tlie  voice  of 
the  people  (comp.  1  Miicc.  xiv.  35).  — 14.  Lit- 
tle can  DC  said  of  the  condition  of  literature 

'  and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  antici- 
pated. In  common  intercourse,  the  Jews  nsed 
the  Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after 
the  return :  this  was  "  their  own  language " 
(2  Mace.  vii.  8, 21,  27,  xii.  37) ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  un- 
derstood Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely 
through  the  influence  of  Syrian  officers.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  Greek 
was  employed  in  Palestinian  literature  till  a  much 
later  date.  The  description  of  the  monument 
which  was  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin  in  memory 
of  his  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30|  is  the  only  rec- 
ord'df  the  architecture  of  the  time.  — 15.  The 

'  onl^  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon 
Fkince  (Nasi)  of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters. 

'  The  privilege  of  a  national  coina^  was  granted 
to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1  Mace. 
XV.  6);  and  numerous  examples  occur  which 
have  the  dates  of  the  flrst,  second,  third,  and 
iburth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
(Israel,  Zion). 

MaooabeeSy  Books  of.    Four  books 

which  bear  the  common  title  of  "  Maccabees  " 
are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  Two  of 
these  were  included  in  the  early  current  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
Vulgate.    As  forming  part  of  the  Vulgate  they 

,  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  retained  unong  the  apocrypha  by 
the  reformed  churches.  Tne  two  other  boou 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  have 
only  a  secondary  connection  with  the  Ma<x»- 
bnan  history.  1.  The  Fibst  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees contains  a  history  of  the  patriotic 
struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  or  Matta- 
thias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of 
Simon,  a  period  of  thirtv-three  ^ears  (b.c. 
168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short 
lumraary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  describes  at  ereater  length  the  op 
pression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  great 
subject  of  the  book  b^ins  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Maocabaean  familv  (ii.  1-5),  which 
is  followed  by  an  account  of  tne  j>art  which  the 
aged  Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guid- 
ii^  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70). 
The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  occupied 
with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  book  thus  naturally  falls  is  stamped 
with  an  individual  character  derived  from  its 
special  hero.    The  great  marks  of  trustworthi- 

'■  ness  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Victory  and 
failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candor.  There  is 
BO  attempt   to  bring  into  open  display  the 


working  of  providence.  The  testimony  of  an 
tiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  waa 
first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  stmctara 
points  to  Palestine  as  the  place  of  its  composi- 
tion. There  is,  however,  considerable  donot  as 
to  its  date.  Perhaps  we  may  place  it  between 
B.C.  120-100.  The  date  and  person  of  the 
Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined. — 
2.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. — 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees b^ns  some  years  earlier  than  that  of 
the  First  Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabceus  over  Nicanor.  It  thos  "em- 
braces a  period  of  twenty  years,  fix>m  b.c  180 
(?)  to  B.C.  161.  For  the  few  events  noticed 
during  the  earlier  years  it  is  the  chief  authori- 
ty ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  nar- 
rative goes  over  the  same  ground  as  1  Maoc^ 
but  with  very  considerable  difierenoes.  The 
first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  bo  aJdre»wd  by  the  Palestuuan  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  per- 
ceptible break  from  the  dose  of  the  second  let- 
ter. The  main  narrative  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  book.  This  presents  several  natural 
divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
"  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  first  (ch.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Heli- 
odorus  (cir.  b.c.  180).  The  second  (iv.— vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and 
course  of  the  great  persecution  (b.c.  175^ 
167).  The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration 
of  the  Temple  service  (b.c.  166,  165).  Tfaa 
fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus Eupator  (b.c.  164-162).  The  fifth  (xiv., 
XV.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimns,  the  mis- 
sion of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of 
Judas  (B.C.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  dis- 
tincdy  indicates  the  source  of  his  narrative — 
"  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  "  (if.  23), 
of  which  ho  designed  to  furnish  a  short  and 
agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  deterred  fix>m  studying  the  laiger 
work.  His  own  labor,  which  he  describes  in 
strong  terms  (ii.  26, 27 ;  comp.  xv.  38, 89),  was 
entirdy  confined  to  condensation  and  selection ; 
all  investigation  of  detail  he  dcclanss  to  be  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than 
may  be  gleaned  fix>m  (his  mention  of  him. 
The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely 
united  with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both,  tM 
predominance  of  Greek  literature  and  the 
Greek  language  was  absolute.  The  work  of 
Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek ;  and  the  stvle  of  the  epitome  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Greek  text  is  the  originaL 
It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  book  was 
compiled  at  Alexandria.  —  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  not  not  nearly  so  tmstworthv 
as  the  First.  In  the  Second  Book  the  ground- 
work of  facts  is  true,  but  tlie  dress  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  error  with  regard  to  the  flrst  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  fh>m  the  mode  in  whicn  it  was 
introduced  by  Jason  as  a  prelude  to  the  more 
important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of 
Antioclius  Eupator.    In  other  places  (as 
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obTioiifllT  in  xiii.  19  ff.)  the  compiler  may  hare 
disregaraed  the  historical  dependence  of  erents 
white  selecting  those  which  were  best  soited  for 
the  support  of  his  theme.  The  latter  half  of 
the  booK  (ch.  Tiii.-xv.)  is  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  connected  and  complete  history,  oat  as  a  series 
of  special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illus- 
tratrng  the  proyidcntial  interference  of  (jod  in 
behalfof  ais  people,  true  in  substance,  but 
embellished  in  form.  —  3.  Thb  Thibd  Book 
OF  Maccabbbs  contains  the  history  of  events 
which  preceded  the  great  Maccabaean  struggle, 
begiMiing  with  B.C.  217.  —  4.  Thb  Foubth 
Book  of  Magcabebs  contains  a  rhetorical 
narratiTe  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazer  and  of 
the  "  Maocabean  fkmihr,"  following  in  the  main 
the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 

Maoedo'^niay  the  first  part  of  Europe 
which  received  the  gospel  directly  from  St. 
Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labors  and  the  labors  of  his  com- 
panions. In  a  rough  and  popular  description 
It  is  enoufi^h  to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  re- 
gion bounded  inland  by  the  range  of  H»mus 
or  the  Balkan  northwards,  and  the  chain  of 
PinduB  westwards,  beyond  which  the  streams 
flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adri- 
atic ;  that  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  Hills,  running  easter- 
ly from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  .£eean; 
and  that  it  is  divided  on  we  east  from  Thrace 
by  a  less  definite  mountain-boundary  running 
southwards  from  Hiemus.  Of  the  space  thus 
enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered  by 
the  Axius,  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  not  fiir  from  Thessalonica ; 
the  other  by  the  Strymon,  which,  after  passing 
near  Philippi,  flows  out  below  Ampnipolis. 
Between  tne  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  a 
remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing  itself 
into  three  points,  on  the  fhrthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  reifion  of 
perpetual  snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  pen- 
insula St  Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with 
hia  companions.  This  seneral  sketch  would 
snfllciently  describe  the  Macedonia  which  was 
ruled  over  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  which 
the  Romans  conquered  from  Perseus.  At  first 
the  oonc^ncred  country  was  divided  by  JEmilius 
Paulus  into  four  districts.  This  division  waji 
only  temporary.  The  whole  of  Macedonia, 
aJonff  witn  Thessaly  and  a  lai^  tract  along 
the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province,  and  cen- 
tralised under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica. 

We  have  now  reached  the  definition  which 
corresponds  with  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  xvL  9,  10,  12,  &c.)  Three  Ro- 
man provinces,  all  very  familiar  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole  space 
between  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  Cape 
Matapaa.  The  border -town  of  Illtbicux 
was  Lissos  on  the  Adriatic.  The  boundary- 
line  of  AcHAiA  nearly  coincided,  except  in  the 
western  nortion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
modem  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory  to  the 
Bay  of  ThermopylsB  and  the  north  of'^EulxBa. 
By  subtracting  these  two  provinces,  we  define 
Haeedooia.    The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the 


period  between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  provincea-in  the  Le- 
vant is  touched  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Esth.  xvi. 
10,  Uaman  is  described  as  a  Macedonian,  and 
in  xvi.  14  is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  sufficiently 
betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character  of 
these  apocryphal  chapters;  but  it  is  curious 
thus  to  nave  our  attention  turned  to  the  early 
struggle  of  Persia  and  Greece.  The  account 
of  St.  Paul's  first  journey  through  Macedonia 
(Acts.  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious 
detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close 
of  this  journey,  he  returned  from  Corinth  to 
Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visitine 
Europe,  though  he  both  went  and  returned 
through  Macedonia  (Acts.  xx.  1-6),  the  narra- 
tive is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  the  route  is  left 
uncertain,  except  as  regards  Philippi.  The 
character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is  set 
before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favorable  light. 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commend- 
ed (Acts  xvii.  11);  the  Thessalonians  were 
evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  affec- 
tion (1  Thess.  u.  8, 17-20,  ill.  10) ;  and  the  Phi- 
lippians,  besides  their  general  freedom  from 
blame,  are  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  libca^ 
ality  and  self-denial  (Phil.  iv.  10,  14-19 ;  see 
2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9). 

Maoedo'^niaa  occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in 
Acts  xxvil.  2 ;  Esth.  xvi.  10, 14.  In  the  other 
cases  (Acts  xvi.  9,  xix.  29 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  2, 4),  our 
translators  render  it  "  of  Macedonia." 

MachbailS%  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors 
of  Grad  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when 
living  in  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  IS). 

])fitOh'l3e]iah(Ma;t<>yt<9va*'A^<icA2«'ia)-  She- 
va,  the  father  of  Machbena,  is  named  in  the 
ffenealoffical  list  of  Judah  as  the  ofl&pring  of 
Maachim,  the  concubine  of  Caleb  ben-Hezroa 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Perhaps  Biachbenawas  found- 
ed or  colonized  by  the  family  of  Maarhah.  To 
the  position  of  the  town  we  possess  no  dew. 

lu'ohi,  the  fkther  of  Geuel  the  Qadite,  who 
went  with  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  15). 

Ma'chir^  the  eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  by  an  Aramite  or  Syr> 
ian  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  14  and  the  LXX.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  childrrai  are  commemorat- 
ed as  having  been  caressed  hj  Joseph  before 
his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's  name  is  not 
preserved,  but  she  was  a  Benjamite,  the  "  sister 
of  Huppim  and  Shup^im  "  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  1 5).  The 
connection  with  Benjamin  mav  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  selection  by  Abner  of  Mahanaim,  as 
the  residence  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8) ;  and 
that  with  Judah  may  have  also  influenced 
David  to  go  so  fiir  north  when  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
fiundy  of  Machir  had  become  very  powerful ; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ; 
Deut.  ill.  15).  So  great  was  their  power  that 
the  name  of  Machir  occasionallv  supersedes  that 
of  Manasseh. — 2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  pow- 
erful sheik  of  one  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tnbes, 
but  whether  of  Manasseh  —  the  tribe  of  his 
namesake — or  of  Gad,  must  remain  uncertain 
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till  we  know  where  Lodebsr,  to  which  place  be 
belonged,  wai  situated.  Uis  name  occurg  but 
twice ;  but  the  part  which  he  played  was  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  case  when 
they  were  in  difficulty  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii. 
27-29). 

Ma'ohiriteB,  the*  The  descendants  of 
Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 

Mach'mas,  l  Mace.  ix.  73.  [MicHMASH.] 
Ap. 

Machnadeba^  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  xt  40). 

Maoh'pelahy  the  spot  containing  the  wood- 
ed field,  in  the  end  of  wnich  was  the  cave  which 
Abraham  purchased  from  the  Bene-Heth,  and 
which  became  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham himself,  Isaac,  Rebexah,  Leah,  and  Jacob. 
Its  position  is — with  one  exception  uniformly 
—  specified  as  "facing  Mamrc"  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17,  19,  xxY.  9,  xlix.  ao,  1.  13).  What  the 
meaning  of  this  ancient  name — not  met  with 
beyond  the  Book  of  (jencsis  —  may  be,  appears 
quite  uncertain.  Theoldcr  interpreters  explain 
it  as  meaning  **  double  "  —  the  oouble  cave  or 
the  double  neld;  but  the  modem  lexicogra- 
phers interpret  it  an  allotted  or  separated  place ; 
or,  again,  the  undulating  spot.  Beyond  the 
passages  already  cited,  ue  %ible  contains  no 
mention  either  of  the  name  Machpelah  or  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  there  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose 

Siuuineness  we  can  feel  more  assured  than 
achpelah.  The  traditional  spot  at  Hebron 
has  every  thing  in  its  favor  as  &r  as  position 
goes ;  while  tm  wall  which  encloses  the  Haram, 
or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepulchres  them- 
selves are  reported,  and  probably  with  truth, 
still  to  lie,  is  a  monument  certainly  equal,  and 
probably  superior,  in  age  to  any  thin^  remainine 
in  Palestine.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
about  200  feet  in  length  by  11 5  fbet  in  width,  its 
dark  g^y  walls  rising  50  or  60  feet  in  height, 
without  window  or  opening  of  any  description, 
except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S  a.  and 
S.  W.  comers.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  which  forms  the  eastem  side  of  the 
valley  on  the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the 
town  is  strewn.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
ascribes  its  erection  to  David ;  but,  whatever 
the  worth  of  this  tradition,  it  may  well  be  of  the 
age  of  Solomon.  The  date  must  always  remain 
a  mystery;  but  there  are  two  considerations 
which  may  weigh  in  fiiYor  of  fixing  it  very 
early.  1.  That  often  as  the  town  of  Hebron 
may  have  been  destroyed,  this,  being  a  tomb, 
would  always  be  spaired.  2.  It  cannot  on 
architectural  grounas  be  later  than  Herod's 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places 
which  he  rebnilt  or  adorned.  Of  the  contents 
of  this  enclosure  we  have  only  the  most  meagre 
and  oonfhsed  accounts.  A  great  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  a  building  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  ana  was  probably  originally  a  chumh  ; 
bat  of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  known.  The 
sepulchres  of  Abnmam  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and 
Hefaekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  the 
of  the  mosque,  covered  in  the  usual  Mo- 


hammedan style  with  rich  carpels ,  bnt  the  res) 
sepulchres  are,  as  tliey  were  in  the  12th  and 
16th  centuries,  in  a  cave  below  the  floor. 

Mac^ron,  the  surname  of  Ptolemteus,  or 
Ptoiomee,  the  son  of  l^orymenes  ( 1  Mace  iii. 
38),  and  governor  of  Cypms  under  Ptolemv 
Philometer  (2  Mace.  x.  12).    Ap. 

]Cada%  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  2,  amon^ 
the  liiit  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  has  been  coo- 
mouly  regarded  as  a  personal  appellation ;  and 
most  commentators  call  Madai  the  third  son  of 
Japhet,  and  the  proeenitor  of  the  Hedes.  But 
it  IS  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  Gren.  x.,  the  term  Madtd  was 
regarded  as  representing  a  penon.  Probablj 
all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  % 
is,  that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the  Gomerites, 
Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c.,  desoended  from 
Japhet. 

mad'iabim.  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  ac- 
cording to  1  "EaA.f  were  among  the  Leriteswho 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
nndcr  Zorobabel.    Ap. 

Ma'dian,  Jnd.  ii.  26 ;  Acts  Til.  89.  [Mxj>- 
ianJ 

Mad^mannah.  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
soutli  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  31).  To 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  known.  It  was  called  in  their  time 
Meno'is,  and  was  not  fiu>  from  GaoL  The  lint 
stafie  southward  from  Gasa  is  now  eM/omqr, 
which,  in  default  of  a  better,  is  suggested  bj 
Kicpert,  as  the  modem  representative  of  Henois, 
and  therefore  of  Madmannah. 

Mad^men,  a  place  in  Moab,  threatened 
witli  destmction  in  the  denunciations  of  Jer^ 
miah  (xlviii.  2),  but  not  elsewhere  named,  and 
of  which  nothing  is  yet  known. 

Mad^menaA,  one  of  the  Benjamite  Tilla|ei 
north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  wbich 
were  frightened  away  by  the  approach  of  Sen- 
nacherib along  the  northern  road  (Is-x.  31). 
Like  others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  list, 
Madroenah  is  not  elsewhere  named. 

Madness.  In  Scripture,  **  madness"  if 
recognized  as  a  derangement,  proceeding  either 
firom  weakness  and  misdirection  of  intellect, 
or  from  ungovernable  violence  of  paasion;  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  as 
arising  fh>m  the  will  and  action  of  man  him- 
self, sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by  the 
hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone  (John  z. 
20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  widi  de- 
moniacal possession  by  tne  Jews  in  their  cavil 
aeainst  our  Lord :  in  none  is  it  referred  lo  any 
physical  causes. 

Ma'doiL  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canaan  before  the  conquest,  probably  in  the 
north.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his  ooofed- 
erates  in  their  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  ana  like  the  rest  was  Idlkd 
(Josh  xi.  1,  xii.  19).     Schwars  on  veiyslkfat 

Sounds  proposes  to  discover  Madon  at  K^ 
enda,  a  yillage  with  extensive  andent  re- 
mains, at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Buttauf,  4  or  5  miles  N.  of  Sepphoris. 

MaelllSy  for  MiAMiN  (1  Esq.  ix.  26 ;  conn. 
Esr.  X.  25^. 

Magl>l8h.  A  proper  name  in  Ezr.  ii.  90, 
but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a  place  is  doubted 
by  some ;  it  is  probably  the  latter,  aa  all  lbs 
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names  from  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34,  except  Elam  and 
Harim,  are  names  of  places.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  Bfta^bish  in  the  list  in  Ezr.  ii.,  it  would 
seem  to  be  m  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Mag'dala.  The  name  Magdala  does  not 
realljr  exist  in  the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  the 
reoeiTed  Greek  text  and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xt. 
39  onljr ;  bat  the  chief  MSS.  and  renions  ex- 
hibit the  name  as  "  Magadan."  Into  the  limits 
of  Magadan,  Christ  came  bjjr  boat,  orer  the  Lake 
of  Genesareth,  after  Hb  miracle  of  feeding  the 
foor  thousand  on  the  mountain  of  the  east- 
em  side  (Matt.  xt.  39) ;  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
dnoees.  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  par- 
allel narratiTO  of  St.  Mark  (riii.  10),  we  find 
the  "  parts  of  Dalmanutha."  DaJmanutha 
was  probably  at  or  near  Ain  et-Barideh,  about 
a  mile  below  d-MeJdel,  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth.  The  Maedala,  which 
conferred  her  name  on  "  Mary  the  Magdal-ene," 
one  of  the  numerous  Migdols,  t.e.  towers,  which 
stood  in  Palestine,  was  probably  the  place  of 
that  name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  as  near  Tiberias;  and  this  again  is 
MS  probably  the  modem  d-Afejdel,  "  a  miserable 
little  Muslim  Tillage,"  rather  more  than  an 
hour,  or  about  three  miles,  aboTe  Tabiri^di, 
lying  on  the  water's  e^e  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Plain  of  Grenesareth.  Jerome, 
although  he  plays  upon  the  name  Magdalene, 
does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  place  in 
question.  By  the  Jews,  the  word  megaddda  is 
used  to  denote  a  person  who  platted  or  twisted 
hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use  amongst 
women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  "Mir- 
iam Magdala "  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  who  b  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary. 
Magdalnm  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias 
and  Capemaam,  as  early  as  by  Willibald,  a.d. 
722. 

Mag'diel.  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom, 
descendiBd  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxti.  43 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  54).  The  name  does  not  yet  appear  to  haTe 
been  met  with,  as  borne  by  either  tribe  or 
place. 

Ma'gOdf  the  form  in  which  the  name 
Makbd  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  second 
4jccnrrence  (1  Mace.  t.  36).    Ap. 

Magi  ( A.  V. "  wise  men  "),  It  does  not  fiiU 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fiilly 
into  the  history  of  the  Biagi  as  an  order,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  What  has  to  be  said  will 
be  best  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads :  —  L  The  position  occupied  by  the  Magi 
in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  —  II.  The  transi- 
tion-stages in  the  Mstory  of  the  word  and  of 
the  order  between  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  and 
the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  afibct  the 
latter. — III.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the 
>»T. — IV.  The  later  traditions  which  have 
Ksthered  round  the  Magi  of  Matt  ii.  —  I.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  the  word  occurs 
but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  ChaldsBan 
ofllcen  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem, 
one  with  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-Mi^.  This 
word  is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  chief  of 
the  Magi.    Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicu- 


ous chiefly  as  a  Persian  religious  caste.  He- 
rodotus connects  them  with  another  people  by 
reckoning  them  among  the  six  tribes  of  thic 
Modes  (i.  101).  They  appear  in  his  history  of 
Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams  (i.  120),  the 
name  naving  apparentlj^  lost  its  ethnolocncal 
and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in  Jere- 
miah they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaldssan  king.  The  very 
word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  recelTed  etymology  of 
Magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably  Shemitic, 
the  last  is  all  but  unquestionably  Aryan.  The 
problem  thus  presented  admits  of  two  solu- 
tions:—  (1)  u  we  believe  the  Chaldssans  to 
have  been  an  Hamitic  people,  closely  connected 
with  the  Babylonians,  we  must  then  suppose 
that  the  colossal  schemes  of  greatness  which 
showed  themselves  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
quests led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise 
men  and  religious  teachera  of  the  nations  which 
he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe  of 
the  Medes  rose  under  his  rule  to  fiivor  and 
power.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  withBenan, 
we  look  on  the  Chald«ans  as  themselves  bo- 
longing  to  the  Ar^an  family,  there  is  even  leas 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the 
one  people  of  the  reli^ous  teachera  of  the  other. 
The  Magi  took  their  places  among  "  the  as- 
trologers and  star-gazera  and  monthly  prognoa- 
ticatora."  It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to 
think  of  Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associ- 
ated. They  are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser 
than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologcre  "  (Dan. 
i.  20).  The  office  which  Daniel  accepted  (Dan. 
T.  11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
Bab-Mag  wno  firat  came  before  us.  The  name 
of  the  Magi  docs  not  meet  us  in  the  biblical 
account  of  the  Medo-Pereian  kings.  If,  how- 
cTcr,  we  identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  It.  17-22)  with 
the  Pscudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Go- 
mates  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  we  may  see 
here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  re-assert  Median  supremacy,  and 
with  It  probably  a  corrupted  Chaldaized  form 
of  Bfagianism,  in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in 
Ormuzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  propaga- 
tor, would  naturallv  be  accompanied  by  antag- 
onism to  the  people  whom  the  Peraians  had 
protected  and  supported.  The  immediate  re- 
newal of  the  suspended  work  on  the  triumph 
of  Darius  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  t.  1,  2,  Ti.  7,  8)  falls  in, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
Under  Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position 
which  indicates  that  they  had  recoTcred  from 
their  temporary  depression.  No  great  change 
is  traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline 
of  the  Peraian  monarchy.  As  an  order  they  per- 
petuated themselTCs  under  the  Parthian  kings. 
The  name  rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sas- 
sanidsB. 

II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring 
a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented 
itself  to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreii^i 
S3rstem  of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe 
whom  thev  had  conquered,  and  it  soon  became 
a  by-word  for  the  woret  form  of  imposture. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is  traceable 
perhaps  in  the  meanin^^  attached  to  the  word  hj 
the  two  great  tragedians.   In  iBachylus  (Penrr, 
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291 )  it  retains  its  old  si^ificance  as  denoting 
simplj  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tyr.  387) 
it  appears  among  the  epithets  of  reproach 
which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  now  at  one  time  the  good, 
and  at  another  the  bad,  side  of  the  word  is  up- 
permost. Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later 
lexicographers.  The  word  thus  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  them  into 
those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating 
between  the  two  meanings,  capable  of  being 
used  in  either.  The  relations  which  had 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Persians  would 
perhaps  tend  to  give  a  prominence  to  the  more 
farorable  associations  m  their  use  of  it.  In 
Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  U)  it  is  used,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners  with 
whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  There 
were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
ing to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  known  as  "  Chalcuei,"  "Mathe- 
matici,"  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also. 

ni.  We  need  not  wonder  accordingly  to  flnd 
that  this  is  Ae  predominant  meaning  of  Ae 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and 
the  verb  derived  from  it  are  used  by  St  Luke 
in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore 
known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-iesus) 
is  described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cog- 
nomen Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to 
Magna,  in  one  memorable  instance,  however, 
the  word  retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better 
meaning.  In  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  written 
(according  to  the  general  belief  of  early  Chris- 
tian writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine, we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  contempt 
which  the  frauds  of  impostors  had  brou&^ht 
upon  it  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  but 
in  the  sense  which  it  had  had  of  old,  as  associat- 
ed with  a  religion  which  they  respected,  and  an 
order  of  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had 
been  the  head.  The  vagueness  of  the  description 
leaves  their  country  undefined,  and  implies 
that  probably  the  evangelist  himself  haa  no 
certain  information.  Vf^  cannot  wonder  that 
tliere  should  have  been  very  varying  interpreta- 
tions given  of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a 
field  for  conjecture.  Some  of  these  are,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  worth  noticing.  (1)  The  feeling 
of  some  early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheba 
and  Seoa  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15;  comp.  Is.  Ix.  6) 
led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the 
Magi.  (2)  Others  have  ooniectured  Mesopota- 
mia as  the  great  seat  of  Chaldssan  astrology,  or 
Egypt  as  the  countrv  in  which  ma^ic  was  most 
prevalent.  (3 )  The  historical  associations  of  the 
word  led  others  again,  with  greater  probability, 
to  fix  on  Persia,  while  H^de  suggests  Parthia. 
It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  Matt, 
ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may  recognize,  as  the 
Church  has  done  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
first  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ  The 
narrative  supplies  us  with  an  outline  which  we 
may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill  up,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  inference  and 
illustration.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
ibcre  appeared  among  the  strangers  who  visit- 


ed Jerusalem  these  men  frt>m  the  fiu*  Ease 
They  were  not  idolaters.    Their  form  of  wor. 
ship  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  with  greater 
tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that  of  any  other 
Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd."  xiii.  6,  7).     Whatever 
may  have  been  their  country,  their  name  indi- 
cates that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which 
they  recognize  such  a  prognostic.    TTicy  are 
sure  that  one  is  bom  &ing  of  the  Jews,  and 
they  come  to  pay  their  homage.    It  may  have 
been  simply  that  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction 
of  Judsea.    It  may  have  been  that  some  form 
of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  that  a  "  star  shoald 
rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  had  reached 
them,  either  through  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion, or  through  traditions  running  parallel  with 
the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recognize 
its  ftilfilment    It  ma^  have  been,  lastl^r,  that 
the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their  own 
prophet  Zoroaster  led  them  to  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a 
kingdom ;  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  e^reatest  of 
the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  king- 
dom, to  conquer  Ahriman,  and  to  raise  the 
dead.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  appeared, 
occupying  the  position  of  Destur-Mobeds  in 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.    They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  King  whose  birth  was  Uins  indi- 
cated (comp.  Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  1  K. 
X.  2,  10;  2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Cant  iii.  6,  iv.  14). 
The  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound  on  so 
strange  an   errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
tyrannous  and  distrustftil  Herod,  could  hardlj 
fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people,  among 
whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already  be- 
gun to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25, 38).   The 
Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  was  formally 
placed  before  them.    The  answer  given,  based 
upon  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Mic.  v.  2, 
that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans.    He  had 
found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  determine 
the  time :  with  what  was  probably  a  real  belief  in 
astrology,  he  inquired  ot  them  diligently  when 
they  had  first  seen  the  star.     If  he  assuined 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  birth, 
he  could  not  be  far  wrong.    The  Magi  accord- 
ingly are  sent  on  to  Betmehem,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  forerunners  of  the  king's  own  homage. 
As  they  journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  guided  them  on  their  way.     The 

J)re8sure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fortnight,  or 
bur  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  before, 
had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude  stable 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  appar- 
ently abated;  and  the  Magi,  entering  "the 
house"  (Matt  ii.  11),  fell  down,  and  paid  their 
homage  and  ofifered  their  gifts.  Once  more 
the^  receive  guidance  through  the  channel 
which  their  work  and  their  studies  had  made 
familiar  to  them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media, 
in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  hr 
mous  as  the  interpreters  of  dreams.     That 
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which  thej  receired  now  need  not  have  involved 
A  disckwnre  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them.  It 
was  enongh  that  it  directed  them  to  *'  return  to 
their  own  country  another  way.''  With  this, 
their  history,  so  far  as  the  if.  T.  carries  us, 
comes  to  an  end. 

Magio,  Magicians.  The  magical  arts 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practised  by 
tne  E^rptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  nei&^h- 
bors,  So  Hebrews,  the  Chaldseans,  and  proba- 
bly the  Greeks.  With  the  lowest  race,  magic  is 
the  chief  part  of  religion.  The  Ni^tians,  or 
blacks  of  this  race,  show  this  in  their  extreme 
use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of  objects 
which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  As 
having  a  supposed  magical  character  through 
the  influence  of  supernatural  asents.  With  the 
Turanians,  or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same 
great  family, — we  use  the  word  white  for  a 
group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  black,  —  incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place.  Shamanism  characteriz- 
ing tbdr  tnbeB  in  both  hemispheres.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigritian  ori- 
gin not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language,  but  in  the^'r  religion.  With  the 
Shemites,  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked  upon 
as  apowenhl  engine,  and  ^^nerally  unlawful  or 
lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among 
many  of  the  Shemite  peoples,  there  linger  the 
remnants  of  a  primitive  fbtichism.  Sacred  trees 
and  stones  are  reverenced  from  an  old  supersti- 
tion, of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the 
meaning,  derired  from  the  nations  whose  place 
they  have  taken.  Thus  fbtichism  remains,  al- 
though in  a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The  impor- 
tance of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has  tended 
to  raise  the  character  of  their  magic,  which  deals 
rather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  production  of  new  in- 
fluences. The  only  direct  association  of  magic 
with  relifi'ion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educat- 
ed class,  have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ; 
but  this  is  far  difieront  iVom  the  case  of  the 
Nigritians,  where  the  ma^cians  are  the  only 
priests.  The  Iranians  assign  to  magic  a  still 
Ees8  important  position.  It  can  scarcely  be 
traced  in  the  relics  of  old-nature-worship,  which 
they,  with  ^peater  skill  than  the  Esyptians, 
interwove  with  their  more  intellectuu  ocliefs. 
Jtfagic  always  maintained  some  hold  on  men's 
minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised  it. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law,  that  it 
could  never  afterwards  have  nad  any  recognized 
existence,  save  in  times  of  reneral  herosy  or 
apostasy ;  and  the  same  was  aoubtless  the  case 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  practices 
which  obtained  amons;  the  Hebrews  were  there- 
fore borrowed  from  the  nations  around.  The 
hold  the^r  gained  was  such  as  wo  should  have  ex- 
pected with  a  Shemite  race,  making  allowance 
tor  the  discredit  thrown  upon  them  by  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Law.  From  the  first  entrance 
into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jenuudem,  we  have  constant  glimpses 
of  magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to, 
not  alone  by  the  common  but  also  Iw  the  great. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  contempo- 
rary magic  among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it 


survived  idolatry  notwithstanding  their  origi- 
nal connection,  and  was  supposed  to  produce 
real  effects.  The  Kur-^  in  like  manner  treats  : 
charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  produ- 
cing evil  consequences  when  usea  against  a  loan. 
It  IS  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bible  ■ 
that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such  trust 
or  dread.  In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic 
in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  tiie  curious 
inquiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art. 
We  would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the 
idea,  once  very  prevalent,  that  the  conviction 
that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds  were  often 
more  manifestiy  in  contact  in  the  biblical  ages 
than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
theft  and  carrying-away  of  Laban's  teraphim 
by  Rachel  seems  to  indicate  the  practice  of 
magic  in  Padan-Aram  at  this  early  time.  It  ap- 
pears that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  thc^  and  . 
his  determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
30,  32-35).  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Laban  calls  them  his  "  eods  "  (ibid.  30,  32),  al- 
though he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true 
God  f24,  49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain wat  we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the 
worship  of  strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of 
a  superstition  tluit  afterwards  obtained  among 
those  Israelites  who  added  corrupt  practices  to 
the  true  religion.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
tenmhim  is  extremely  obscure.  We  should 
prefer,  if  no  other  etymology  be  found,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  might  mean  "  dancers  "  or 
'*  causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature-worship  or  its  magical  rites  of 
the  character  of  Shamanism,  rather  than  that  it 
signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  "  givers  of  pleas- 
ant life."  There  seems,  nowever,  to  be  a  cog- 
nate word,  unconnected  with  the  unused  root 
just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  whence 
we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  trace  the  worship  of  teraphin 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  But  tnere  is  great 
reason  for  supposing  a  close  connection  between 
the  oldest  language  and  religion  of  Chaldssa,  ■ 
and  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  and  religion. 
There  is  no  description  of  these  images ;  but, 
from  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem  to  de- 
ceive Saul's  messengers,  it  is  evident,  if  only 
one  image  be  tiiere  meant,  as  is  very  probable, 
that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar 
form  (I  Sam.  xix.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  tha 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be 
doubted  to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry, 
but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  compared  with  a  passage  in 
Hosea  (iii.  4,  5),  shows  our  conclusion  to  be 
correct  We  pass  to  the  magical  use  of  tera. 
phlm.  By  the  Israelites  they  were  consulted 
for  oracular  answers.  This  was  apparentiy 
done  by  the  Danites  who  asked  Micah  s  Levite 
to  inquire  as  to  tiie  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition (Judg.  xviii.  5, 6).  In  later  times,  this 
IS  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zech- 
ariah  says,  "For  the  teraphim  have  wpoiksn.  . 
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Ymnitj,  and  the  diTinera  have  seen  a  lie,  and 
liave  told  false  dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be 
rapposed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of 
the  nie  of  teraphim  for  divination  bv  the  Israel- 
ites is  after  the  retam  from  Babylon,  and  as 
that  nse  obtained  with  the  Babylonians  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  therefore  the  Israelites 
borrowed  it  from  their  conquerorB;  for  these 
objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  connection  with  divination 
must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
connection  is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  22, 23 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24).  The 
only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezeluel  relating  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  a^^inst  Jerusalem. 
"  Also  thou  son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  kmg  of  Babylon  may 
come :  both  twain  "  [two  swords]  "  shall  come 
forth  out  of  one  land  :  and  choose  thou  a  place, 
choose  "  [it]  "  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  to 
Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Jndah  in 
Jerusalem  the  defenced.  For  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination  :  he  shuffled 
arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphim,  he  looked 
in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hana  was  the  divina- 
tion for  Jerusalem"  (xxi.  19-22).  The  men- 
tion together  of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim 
was  ofibred  to  teraphim,  and  its  liver  then  looked 
into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divin- 
ing. 

Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there 
is  one  passage  tiiat  may  be  examined  out  of  the 
regular  order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left 
amr  their  second  visit  to  buy  com,  ordered  his 
steward  to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's 
sack,  and  afterwards  sent  him  after  them,  or- 
dering him  to  claim  it,  tiius :  "  [Is]  not  this  [it] 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed 
he  divinetht"  (Gen.  xliv.  5.)  Two  uses  of 
cups  or  the  like  for  magical  purposes  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East  from  ancient  times.  In  one 
use  either  the  cup  itself  bears  engraved  inscrip- 
tions, supposed  to  have  a  magical  influence,  or 
it  is  plain,  and  such  inscriptions  are  written  on 
its  inner  surfooe  in  ink.  In  both  cases,  water 
poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk  by  those  wishing 
to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of 
diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which,  if  writ- 
ten, are  dissolved.  This  use,  in  both  its  forms, 
obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day. 
Id  the  other  use,  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very 
secondary  importance.  It  was  merely  the  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  magicid  rites,  a  boy  looked  to  see 
what  the  magician  desired.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Uie  practice  of  the  modem  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  where  the  difierence  that  ink  is 
emploml  and  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  As  this  latter 
use  only  is  of  die  nature  of  divination,  it  is 
probable  that  to  it  Joseph  referred. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a 
class  in  the  histories  of^  Joseph  and  Moses. 
When  Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled  by  their 
dreams,  being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  interpreter.    Before  Joseph  explained  the 


dreams,  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting 
save  bv  the  divine  aid,  saying  "  [1^1  not  inter- 
pretations [belong]  to  God  ?  tell  me  [tfaeml,  I 
pray  you  "  ( Gen.  xl.  8 ) .  In  like  manner,  when 
Pharaoh  had  his  two  dreams,  we  find  that  he 
had  recourse  to  those  who  professed  to  interpret 
dreams.  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report 
of  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers,  was  told  by  I*ha- 
raoh  that  he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret 
a  dream.  From  the  expectations  bf  the  Egrp- 
tians  and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the 
knowledge- to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians pretended.  We  again  hear  m  the  magi- 
cians or  Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
before  the  Exodus.  They  were  summoned  by 
Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account  of 
what  they  effected  requires  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, m>m  its  bearing  on  theqnestion  wheth- 
er magic  be  an  imposture.  We  read,  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you, 
saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  yon ;  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
[it]  before  Pharaoh,  land]  it  shall  become  a  ser- 
pent." It  is  then  re -m  ted  that  Aaron  did  thus, 
and  afterwards:  "Then  Pharaoh  also  called 
the  wise  men  and  the  enchanters :  now  they, 
the  scribes  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  arts ; 
for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they 
became  serpents ;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed 
up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii.  6-12).  The  rods  were 
probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Ej^yptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than 
the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean 
here  a  serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may 
have  feigned  a  change  :  Ir  it  signify  a  crocodile, 
they  could  scarcely liave  done  so.  The  names 
by  which  the  magicians  are  designated  are  to 
be  noted.  That  which  we  ren(&r  '*  scribes " 
seems  here  to  have  a  general  signification,  in* 
eluding  wise  men  and  enchanters.  The  last 
term  is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  denoting 
users  of  incantations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  firstplague,  the  tun- 
ing the  rivers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood, 
the  opposition  of  the  magicians  again  oociu*. 
"  And  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret 
arts  "  (vii.  22).  When  the  second  pla^e,  that 
of  frogs,  was  sent,  the  magicians  again  made 
the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more  they 
appear  in  tne  history.  The  plague  of  lice  came, 
and  we  read  tiiat  when  Aaron  had  worked  the 
wonder  tiic  magicians  opposed  him :  **  And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth 
the  lice,  but  they  could  not :  so  there  were  lice 
upon  man  and  upon  beast.  And  the  scribes 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  [is]  the  finger  of  God : 
but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  lieaik- 
ened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said" 
(viii.  18,  19 ;  Heb.  14, 15).  After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  magicians.  All  we  can  gather 
from  the  narrative  is  that  the  appearances 
produced  by  them  were  sufficient  to  deceive 
Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  We  turn  to  the 
Egyptian  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Magic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion.  The 
Ritual  is  a  system  of  incantations,  and  direc- 
tions for  making  amulets,  with  tiie  object  of 
securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disem- 
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liodied  toiil.  However  obacure  the  belief  of  the 
EjgyptiiUf  as  to  the  actnal  character  of  the  state 
oftoe  tool  after  death  may  be  to  iu,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  knowfed^  and  use  of  the 
magical  amulets  and  incantations  treated  of  in 
the  Ritual  was  held  to  be  necessary  for  future 
happiness,  although  it  was  not  believed  that 
they  alone  could  msure  it,  since  to  have  done 
good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have  com- 
mitted certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 
of  tlw  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in 
Hades.  Besides  the  Ritual,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  books  of  a  purely  magical  character. 
The  main  source  of  tneir  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that  the 
wuls  of  tiie  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
demned, had  the  power  of  revisiting;  the  earth 
and  taking  various  forms.  Bearing  ra  mind  the 
Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  we  may 
kK>k  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive 
Africa. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practised  magic 
ceneraUy,  the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  law- 
ful kind  and  an  unlawful.  A  belief  in  unlucky 
sml  Inckv  days,  in  actions  to  be  avoided  or  done 
on  certam  days,  and  in  the  fortune  attending 
birth  on  certain  days,  was  extremely  strong. 
Astrology  was  sdso  hold  in  high  honor.  The 
beUtif  in  omens  probably  did  not  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  Egyptian  magic,  if  wo  may 
jndge  from  the  abMnce  of  diroct  mention  of 
them.  The  superstition  as  to  "  the  evil  eye " 
appears  to  have  been  known,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing else  that  we  can  class  with  phenomena  of 
the  nature  of -animal  magnetism.  Two  classes 
of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
bo(>k.s:  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  "  scribes/'  as  we  render  the  word, 
)»poke&  of  in  the  hbtory  of  Joseph ;  whereas 
toe  other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men," 
like  the  other  class  there  mentioned.  The  Law 
contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all  magi- 
cal arts.  Besides  several  passages  oondcmnine 
them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification  which 
is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object 
is  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The 
Israelites  are  commanded  in  the  place  referred 
to  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this  pro- 
hibition :  **  There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee 
one  who  olfereth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  fire, 
a  pracdser  of  divinatibns  (^^i^m  ke$dmim),  a 
worker  of  hidden  acts  {mednen),  an  augurer 
{menaehigh),  an  enchanter  {meoauhSph),  or  a 
fabricator  of  charms  (ehdber  chaber),  or  an  in- 
qairer  by  a  fSuniliar  spirit  (skdH  ^),  or  a  wiz- 
ard {jidak^md)^  or  a  consultcr  of  the  dead  (ddresk 
dhammeikbn)"  It  is  added  that  these  are  abom- 
iiuitions,  and  that  on  account  of  their  practice 
the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out 
(Deut.  xviii.  9-14,  esp.  10,  11 ).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  oftring  of  children  should  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  magical  arts. 

The  terms  which  follow  appear  to  refer  prop- 
erly to  eight  dtfierent  kinds  of  magic,  but  some 
of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a  eeneral  sense. 
I .  KdtSm  hnSmim  is  literally  **  a  diviner  of  divi- 
nations." 2.  ife'^a^n  conveys  the  idea  of  "  one 
who  acts  covotlv,"  and  so  "  a  worker  of  hid- 
den arts."    3.  iienachhh^  which  we  render  "  an 
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augurer,"  is  from  ndchashf  which  is  literally  "  ha 
or  it  hissed  or  whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also 
to  divining  generally.  4.  Mecdsaheph  signifies 
"an  enchanter:"  the  original  meaning  of  the 
verb  was  probably  "  he  prayed ; "  and  the  strict 
sense  of  this  word, "  one  who  uses  incantations." 
5.  ChobSr  dwber  seems  to  mean  ''a  fabricator 
of  material  charms  or  amulets."  6.  Sho&i  6b 
is  "an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  sec- 
ond term  signifies  a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit 
consulted  by  a  soothsayer,  and  a  soothsayer 
haying  a  f«niliar  spirit.  7.  YkUk^Sm,  which 
we  render  "a  wizard,"  is  properly  *'a  wise 
man,"  but  is  always  appliea  to  wizards  and 
false  prophets.  8.  The  last  term,  ddresh  elham- 
mSddm,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  "  a  consulter 
of  the  dead : "  necromancer  is  an  exact  trans- 
lation if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter 
is  retained,  instoui  of  ue  more  general  one  it 
now  usually  bears. 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of 
some  ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  sooth- 
sayers. When  the  Israelites  had  beeun  to  con- 
quer the  Land  of  Promise,  Balak  the  king  o/ 
Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Midian,  resorting  to 
Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by  messengers  with 
"the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands" 
(Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (Josh, 
xiii.  22),  whose  fame  was  known  to  them 
though  he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's  message 
shows  what  he  believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be 

iNum.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however,  that 
Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  could 
not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration 
blessed  those  whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to 
curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspiration 
in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  From  xxiv.  1  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchantments, 
and  that,  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  ofiered,  he  hoped 
that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those 
who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly  de- 
feated. The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic 
number  of  seven,  and  the  oflering  of  seven 
oxen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that  Ba- 
laam had  some  such  idea. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  Witch 
of  Endor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of 
those  which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural 
terror  with  which  it  is  full  ^nnot  however  be 
proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always 
Deen  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appearing 
of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  incantations  of  a  sorceress.  As, 
however,  the  narrative  is  allowed  to  be  very 
difficult,  we  may  look  for  a  moment  at  the  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are 
strictlj  in  accordance  with  the  age :  there  is  a 
simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that  is  for- 
eign to  a  later  time.  The  circumstances  are 
agreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  es- 
pecially with  all  we  know  of  Saul's  character. 
Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  eain  his 
ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does  :  he 
wishes  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch 
to  call  up  his  shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigor  of 
the  narrative,  showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few 
words,  proyes  its  antiquity  and  genuineness. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  .*<upposing 
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that  it  is  an  interpolation.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  strange  history,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  sapematural  power  to 
magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers  to  the 
question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which 
other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt.  The 
connection  with  magic  seems  purely  accidental. 
The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander  after 
the  first :  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The 
apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfilment 
of  Saul's  desire ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  measures  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We 
have  examined  the  narrative  very  cuefuUy, 
iVom  its  detail  and  its  remarkable  character: 
the  result  leaves  the  main  question  unan- 
swered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms,  magi- 
cal practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  we  especially  learn  firom  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every 
form  of  idolatry  which  the  people  had  adopted 
in  succession  doubtless  brougnt  with  it  its 
maeic,  which  seems  always  to  have  remained 
with  a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made  it 
outlive  |the  false  worship  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
there  is  little  notice  of  magic,  excepting  Uiat, 
wherever  the  false  prophets  are  mentioned,  we 
have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  prevalence 
of  magical  practices.  But  in  the  prophets  we 
find  several  notices  of  the  mafic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  times,  and  some  of  uie  magic  of  for- 
eign nations.  Isaiah  savs  that  the  people  had 
b^me  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  like  we  Phi- 
listines," and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same 
Slace  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene- 
Lcdem  (ii.  6).  In  another  mace,  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  seeking  "unto  tnem 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards 
that  chirp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii.  19).    The 

Sractices  of  one  class  of  magicians  are  still  more 
istinctly  described  ( xxix.  3,4).  Isaiah  alludes 
to  the  ma^c  of  the  Egyptians  when  he  savs 
that  in  their  calamity  "  they  shall  seek  to  the 
idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards" 
(xix.  3).  In  xlvii.  12, 13,  the  magic  of  Babylon 
is  characterized  bv  the  prominence  given  to 
astrology,  no  magicians  oeing  mentioned  ex- 
cepting practisers  of  this  art ;  unlike  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology  seems 
always  to  nave  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
Chaldsean  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 
Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents 
of  Jeremian,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as 
Ahab's  seem  to  have  been  (iii.  6, 7, 1 1 ).  These 
prophets  seem  to  have  practised  unlawful  arts, 
and  yet  to  have  expected  revelations.  Jeremiah 
was  constantly  opposed  by  false  prophets,  who 
pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
saving  that  tney  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  and  who  practised  various  magi- 
cal arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiu.  25  ad  Jin,,  xxvii.  9, 
10  —  where  the  several  designations  applied  to 
those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serve 
the  king  of  Babvlon  may  be  used  in  contempt 
of  the  false  prophets — xxix.  8, 9 ) .    Ezekiel,  as 


we  should  have  expected,  afibrds  some  reiBark- 
able  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions. 
From  him  we  learn  that  fotichism  was  among 
the  idolatries  which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  had  adopted 
from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in  the 
age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  de- 
cune  of  their  empire  (viii.  7-12).  This  idola- 
try was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for 
tlie  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the 
dark  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the 
sacred  animals  portrayed  upon  their  walls,  and 
does  not  accord  with  tne  character  of  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures,  where  creeping  things  are  not 
represented  as  objects  of  worship.  iVith  this 
low  form  of  idolatry,  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practised  by  prophetesses  who 
for  small  rewards  made  amulets  oy  which  the 
people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  Jw.).  The 
passage  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  ^fficnlt ; 
out  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  are 
referred  to  which  were  made  and  sold  by  these 
women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them.  If  so, 
we  have  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
modem  E|;yptian8,  who  hang^  amulets  of  the 
kind  called  heg£b  upon  the  right  side,  and  of 
the  Nubians,  who  han^  them  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm.  The  notice  of  Nebachadneziar's 
divination  bv  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he  shuf- 
fled arrows  "  (xxi.  21 ),  must  refer  to  a  prsctioe 
the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divinatkni 
by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Knr-iCn. 
The  references  to  magic  in  the  Book  of  Dan- 
iel relate  whollv  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not 
so  much  to  the  art  as  to  those  who  used 
it.  Daniel,  when  taken  captive,  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldseans,  and 
placed  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii.  18), 
bv  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  Magi,  for 
the  term  is  used  as  including  magicians,  sorcer- 
ers, enchanters,  astrologers,  and  Chaldsans, 
the  last  being  apparently  the  most  important 
class  (ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12, 14,  18,  24,  27  ;  oomp. 
i.  20).  As  in  other  cases,  the  true  prophet  was 
put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  snc^ 
ceeded  where  they  utterly  railed. 

After  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Jews  gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic 
Zechariah  sp^s  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  ten- 
phim  and  mviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time 
when  the  very  riames  of  idols  should  be  foigot- 
ten  and  false  prophets  have  virtually  ceased 
(xiii.  1-4),  yet  m  neither  cose  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usages  of  his  own 
day.  In  the  Apocrypha,  we  find  indications, 
that  in  the  later  centuries  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era,  magic  was  no  lon]^r  practised  by  the 
educated  Jews.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  writer,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii.  7).  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we 
hold  that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  neigh- 
boring country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  com- 
position not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  PersiaD 
Empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  diilaent 
state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  £gypt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in 
Palestine,  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as 
others  suppose,  we  must  still  recollect  that  it 
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lefen  rather  to  tha  superstitions  of  the  common 

nle  than  to  those  of  the  learned.  In  the 
'.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  Our  Lord 
if  not  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  magicians ; 
and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of  the 
gospel  seem  to  hare  rarely  encountered  them, 
rhiup  the  deacon,  when  he  preached  at  Sama- 
ria, round  there  Simon  a  famous  magician, 
commonly  known  as  Simon  Magus,  who  had 
had  great  power  orer  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor, 
had  it  been  so,  is  it  likelv  that  he  would  have 
lOon  been  admitted  into  the  Church  (viii.  9-24). 
When  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Pa- 
phos,  as  they  preached  to  the  proconsul  Sei^us 
Paolus,  Elymas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false 
prophet,  withstood  them,  and  was  struck  blind 
ror  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii.  6-12). 
At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  signally 
failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  and 
abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  We 
have  besides  the  remarkable  case  of  the  ''  dam- 
sel having  a  spirit  of  divination  which  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  foretelling,"  from 
whom  St  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination 
(xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a  matter  beloncing  to 
another  subject  than  that  of  magic.  Our  ex- 
amination of  Uie  various  notices  of  magic  in 
the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  — -They 
do  not,  as  nu*  as  we  can  understand,  once  state 
positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
daoed  by  magical  rites.  They  therefore  am>rd 
no  evidence  that  man  can  amn  supernatural 
powers  to  use  at  his  will.  This  consequence 
goes  some  way  towards  showing  that  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
magic ;  for  although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason 
on  negative  evidence,  yet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
it  is  especially  strong. 

Magid^do,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Heoiddo.     It  occurs  only  in  1  Esd.  i.  29.    Ap. 

HA^gOK*  The  name  Magog  is  applied  m 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or 
people.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  Magog  appears  as  the 
second  son  of  Japheth,  in  connection  with  Go- 
pier  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes) : 
in  Ex.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1,  6,  it  appears  as  a 
country  or  people  of  which  Gog  was  the  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  Meshech  (the  Moschici), 
Tubal  (theTibareni),  and  Rosh  (the  Roxolani). 
In  the  latter  of  these  senses  there  is  evidently 
implied  an  etymological  connection  between 
Gog  and  Bia-gog,  the  Ma  being  regarded  by 
Exekiel  as  a  prefix  significant  of  a  country,  in 
this  case,  Gog  contains  the  original  element  of 
the  name,  which  may  possibly  have  its  origin 
in  some  Persian  root.  The  notices  of  Ma^^ 
would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern  locality:  not 
onl V  did  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is  expresslj 
stated  by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up  from 
**  the  sides  of  the  north  "  fxxxix.  2),  from  a  coun- 
try adjacent  to  that  of  Togarmah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  from  "  the  isles"  or 
maritime  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  The 
people  of  Biagog  farther  appear  as  having  a 
force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as  armed 
with  the  bow  (xxxix.  3 ) .  From  the  above  data, 
combined  witn  the  enosideration  of  the  time  at 
which  Biekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
dmwn  that  Magog  represents  the  important 


race  of  the  Scythians.  In  identifying  Magog 
with  the  Scythians,  however,  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  using  the  latter  term  in  a  strict!  v 
ethnographical  sense,  but  as  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Caucasus. 
We  regard  Magog  as  essentially  a  geoyrapliiad 
term,  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians  of 
the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  Seas.  The  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  undoubtedly 
the  people  generally  known  by  the  classical 
name  or  Scythians.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  had  become  well  known 
as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia.  As  fa>  t&  the  biblical  notices 
are  concerned,  it  is  sufllcient  to  state  that  the 
Scythians  of  Ezekiel's  age — the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  — were  in  all  probability  a  Japhetic 
race. 

Ma'^r-iui8''8abib,  literally,  ''terror  on 
every  side ; "  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to 
Pashnr  the  priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put 
him  in*  the  stocks  .for  prophesying  against  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem   Jer.  xx.  3). 

Mag^piash^  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  20).    The  same  as  Maobish  in  Era:.  ii.30. 

Mah'alahy  one  of  the  three  children  of 
Hammoleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Ohr.  vii. 
18). 

Mahalaleel.  L  The  fourth  in  descent 
from  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy, 
and  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15-i7 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  2).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pha- 
rez,  tlic  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

ICah'alathy  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gren.  xxviii.  9). 

Mah'alathy  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of 
King  Rchoboam,  apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18  only).  She  was  tier  husband's  cousin,  beiag 
the  daughter  of  King  David's  son  Jcrinioth 

ICah'alath.  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which 
this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  Ge- 
neva version,  "  To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mah- 
alath ;  '*  which  was  explained  in  the  mar^n  to 
be  **  an  instrument  or  xind  of  note."  This  ex- 
presses in  short  the  opinions  of  most  commen- 
tators. Connecting  tne  word  with  machM  (Ex. 
XV.  20 ;  Ps.  cl.  4),  rendered  "  dance "  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  supposed  by  many  fit>m  its  connec- 
tion with  instruments  of  music  to  be  one  itself, 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  **  on  Mahalath  "  by 
*'  per  chonm,"  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chal- 
dee  and  Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the 
word,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  iden- 
tical Ps.  xiv.  From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be 
inferred  that  it  was  not  intended  to  point  enig- 
matically to  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  Aben 
Ezra  understands  by  it  the  name  of  a  melody 
to  which  the  Psalm  was  snn^,  and  Rashi  ex- 
plains it  as  "  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument," 
adding,  however,  immediately,  with  a  play  upon 
the  word,  "another  discourse  on  the  ncJenan 
(macAa/oA)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple  was  laid 
waste."  Bat  the  most  probable  or  all  conjec- 
tures, and  one  which  Gesenius  approves,  is  that 
of  Lndolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethtopic  mathlaj  by 
which  the  KtBitpa  of  the  LXX.  is  rendered  in 
Gen.  i V.  21 .  Ftirst  ( Handw.  s.  v. )  explains  Ma- 
halath as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwell- 
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ing  at  AXxA'MehMiy  just  %&  bj  Gittith  he  un- 
derstands the  baud  of  Levite  minstrels  at  Croih 
Rimmon.  A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch, 
who  considers  Mahalath  as  indicating  to  the 
choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
sung,  and  compares  the  modem  terms  tneito, 
atuHante  ttiegto. 

Mah^alath  Lean^noth.     The  Genera 

version  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  the  title  of  which 
these  words  occur,  has  **  upon  Malath  Lean- 
noth/'  and  in  the  margin,  **  that  is,  to  hnmble. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  by  the  tune 
whereof  this  psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  remark- 
able proof  or  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  com- 
mentator  explains  it  differently  in  each  of  the 
passages  in  whicJi  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's 
translation  it  is  a  "  fiute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "gui- 
tar" in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. ;  and  while  RasM  in  the 
former  passage  explains  it  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, he  describes  the  latter  as  referring  to 
'*  one  sick  of  love  and  affliction  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  punishments  of  the  activity." 
Augustine  and  Theodoretboth  understand  lean- 
noth  of  responsive  singing.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  the  psalm  to 
show  that  it  was  adapted  for  responsive  sing- 
ing ;  and  if  kanntAh  oe  simply  '*  to  sing,"  it 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or 
afflict,"  in  which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse 
7.  In  support  of  this  may  be  compared,  "  to 
bring  to  remembrance,"  m  Uie  titles  of  Ps. 
xxxviii.  and  Ixx. ;  and  "  to  Uiank,"  1  Chr. 
xvi.  7. 

Mah'ali ;  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  but  once  in  this  form 
(Ex.  vi.  19). 

Mahana'im.  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  earlv 
and  middle  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It 
purports  to  have  received  its  name  at  the  most 
important  crisis  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had 
parted  from  Laban  in  peace  after  their  hazard- 
ous encounter  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxl.), 
and  the  next  step  in  the  journey  to  Canaan 
brings  him  to  Mananaim :  "  Jacob  went  on  his 
way;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eves  and  saw  the 
camp  of  God  encamjM}d ;  and  the  angels  (or 
messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And  when  he 
saw  them  he  said.  This  is  God's  host  (mahomeh), 
and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Maha- 
naim."  How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim 
arose  on  the  spot  thus  si^alized  we  are  not 
told.  We  next  meet  with  it  in  the  records  of 
the  conquest.  The  line  separating  Gad  from 
Manasseh  would  appear  to  have  run  through 
or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe  (Josh.  xiii.  26 
and  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But  it 
was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xxi.  38,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer 
from  the  history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  be- 
tween Gilead — probably  the  modem  JebelJi- 
lad — and  the  torrent.  The  town  with  its 
"  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  service  of  Uie 
Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vi. 
60).    From  some  cause  —  the  sanctity  of  its 


original  foundation,  or  the  strength  of  its  pod 
tion — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark  (2  Sam.  ii.  9, 12, 
iv.  6).  The  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to 
fix  Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  prob* 
ably  induced  David  to  take  refuse  there  when 
driven  out  of  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom 
by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24 ;  1  K.  iL  8).  It 
was  then  a  walled  town,  capadoas  enongh  to 
contain  the  "  hundreds  "  and  the  **  thonsanda  " 
of  David's  followers  (2  Sam.  zviii.  1, 4;  coinp. 
"ten  thousand,"  ver.  3);  with  gates  and  the 
usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of  a  fortified 
town.  Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  oflBcers  (1  K.  iv.  14)  ;  and 
it  is  fdluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bean  his 
name  (vi.  13).  On  the  monument  of  Sbo- 
shonk  (Shishak)  at  Kamak,  m  the  2ad  car^ 
touch — one  of  those  which  are  believed  to 
contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities  eonqoered 
by  that  king — a  name  appears  which  is  read  as 
M'-ha-n-m;  that  is,  Mahaiuiim.  If  this  inter- 
pretation may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
mvasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than 
we  should  gather  fh>m  the  records  of  the  Bible 
(2  Chr.  xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with 
occurrences  at  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  iden- 
tification of  Mahanaim  with  any  modem  site 
or  remains,  little  can  be  said.  To  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown.  A 
place  called  Mahneh  does  certainly  exist  among 
the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its 
exact  position  is  not  so  certain.  Its  identity 
with  Mahanaim  is  upheld  by  Porter.  But  the 
distance  of  Mahneh  trom  the  Jordan  and  from 
both  the  Wadjf  Z&rha  and  the  YarmAk — each 
of  which  has  claims  to  represent  the  torrent 
Jabl)ok  —  seems  to  forbid  this  conclusion. 

ICah'aneh-dan  (the  "  Camp-of-Daa  "),  a 
name  which  commemorated  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  the  band  of  six  hundred  Danite  war- 
riors before  setting  out  on  their  expedition  to 
Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
widi  great  precision,  as  "behind  Kir}ath-Jea- 
rim"  (Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  as  '*  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol"  (xiii.  25).  Mr.  Williams  (Bcly 
City,  i.  12,  ncU)  was  shown  a  site  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Wady  Ismail,  N.  N.  E.  from  Dor  ei- 
HovxLy  which  bore  the  name  of  Beii  Makamem, 
and  which  he  su^rests  may  be  identical  with 
Mahaneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  veiy 
suitable ;  but  the  name  does  not  occnr  m  tM 
lists  or  maps  of  other  travellers. 

Mahara'i  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28 ;  1  Chr.  zL  30, 
xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's  captains. 

Maliath.  L  The  son  of  Amasai,  a  Ko- 
hathite  of  the  house  of  Korah  (1  Chr.  vi.  35). 
— 2.  Also  a  Kohathite,  son  of  Amasai,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
apparently  the  same  who  is  mentioned  8  Chr. 
xxxi.  13. 

Mah'avite*  the»  the  designation  of  Etie^ 
one  of  the  warriors  of  King  David's  goard, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  catak^gve  of 
1  Chron.  only  (xi.  46).  The  word  is  plural  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

Mahasloth,  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Hemaa 
.the  Kohathite  (I  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30). 

Malier-shalal-hash-bas,  0on  of  Isaiah, 

of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
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name  was  given  by  divine  direction,  to  indi- 
cate that  Damascus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to 
be  plundered  bjr  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viii. 
l-l). 

Mahlahy  the  eldest  of  the  ^ye  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of  Kanasseh 
(Num.  xxYii.  l-ll). 

Mall'lL  1.  The  son  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Leri,  and  ancestor  of  the  famil;^  of  the  Mah- 
LITB8  (Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  29,  xxiv. 
26).  In  the  last-quoted  verse,  there  is  appar- 
ently a  gap  in  the  text,  Libni  and  Shimei  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Gershom  (comp.  ver. 
20, 42),  and  Eleazar  and  Kish  being  afterwards 
described  as  the  sons  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
21,  xxiv.  28).  —  2.  The  son  of  Mnshi,  and 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23, 
xxiv.  30). 

Mah^teSy  fhe«  the  descendants  of  Mahli 
the  son  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

ICahlon,  the  first  husband  of  Ruth.  He 
and  his  brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi,  and  are  described  as  "  Ephrathites 
of  Bethlehem^ndah"  (Ruth  i.  2,  5,  iv.  9, 10; 
eomp.  I  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

lu'lloL  The  fiither  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
and  H^man,  Chalool,  and  Darda,  the  four  men 
most  fiimons  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  him- 
self (I  K.  iv.  31),  who  in  I  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the 
sons  and  immediate  descendants  of  Zerah. 

Xaia^neos  =»  Maasbiah  7  (i  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Ap. 

malcas,  a  place,  i^parently  a  town,  named 
oBre  only  (1  K.  iv.  9),  m  the  specification  of  the 
jnrvidiction  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
Ben-Dekar.    Makaz  has  not  been  discovered. 

Marked,  or  Ma'secL  one  of  the  "strong 
and  great "  cities  of  Guead  into  which  the  Jews 
were  driven  by  the  Ammonites  nnder  Timo- 
theus  (I  Mace.  v.  26,  36).    Ap. 

Ibkhelothy  a  plaoa  only  mentioned  in 
Nam.  xxxiii.  25  as  tnat  ow  '^  desert  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites. 

Maik'kedaliy  a  place  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  scene  of 
the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  ^ye  confederate 
kings  (Josh.  x.  1 0-^10).  It  unquestionably  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon  of  that  tremendous  day, 
which  "was  like  no  day  bdbre  or  after  it" 
After  the  execution  of  the  chieft,  Joshua  tnms 
to  the  town  itself.  To  force  the  walls,  to  put 
the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
j^ver.  28),  is  to  that  indomitable  enei^,  still 
tresh  after  the  gigantic  labors  and  excitements 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  work  of  an 
hour  or  two.  And  now  the  evening  has  ar- 
rived, the  sun  is  at  last  sinking — the  first  sun 
that  has  set  since  the  departure  ftom  Gileal, 
—  and  the  tragedy  is  terminated  by  cutting 
down  the  five  Iwdies  ftx>m  the  trees,  and  restoi^ 
ing  them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
np  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  be- 
come refuge  for  ftiend  or  foe  of  Israel.  The 
taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that  series 
of  fie^  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Cantain  possessed  himself  of  the  main  points 
of  defence  throughout  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discov- 
ery. The  nsport  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome  is 
tliat  it  lar  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleuthe- 
vopolis,  oai'Jihnn,  a    position   irreconcilable 


with  every  requirement  of  the  narrative.  Por- 
ter suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Wady  es-Sunttf  bearing  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  d-Kiediah.  Van  de  Velde  would  place 
it  at  Sumeilf  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6 
or  7  miles  N.  W.  ofBeitnlibrin. 

Mak^tesh,  a  place,  evidently  in  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denounced  by 
Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  "  Phcenician  quarter  "  of  the  city.  The 
meaning  of  "  Maktesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hol- 
low, literally  a  "  mortar."  This  the  Targum 
identifies  with  the  torrent  Kedron.  But  may  it 
not  have  been  the  deep  valley  which  separated 
the  Temple  ftx>m  the  upper  city,  and  which  at 
the  time  of  Titus's  sic^  was,  as  it  still  is, 
crowded  with  the  "  bazaars  "  of  the  merchants  ? 

Mal^achiy  the  last,  and  therefore  called 
"  the  so^,"  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies 
constitute  the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  A  tra- 
dition preserved  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  relates 
that  M!alachi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
bom  after  the  captivity  at  Sopha  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe.  Accordmg  to  the  same 
apocryphal  storv,  he  died  young,  and  was  bur- 
ial wim  his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Je- 
rome, in  the  pre&ce  to  hi<f  Commenicay  on  Mala- 
du,  mentions  a  belief  wLich  was  current  among 
the  Jews,  that  Malachi  ^as  identical  with  Ezra 
the  priest.  With  eaualprobabilitv,  Malachi  has 
been  identified  witn  Mordecai,  Nehemiah,  and 
Zembbabel.  The  LXX.  render  "  by  Malachi " 
(Mai.  i.  1),  "  by  the  hand  of  his  angel;"  and 
this  tnmslation  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  id^a  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and 
John  the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  thtape 
(comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  40).  The  time  at 
which  his  prophecies  were  delivered  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  contempo- 
rary with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellns  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three 
mt>phets  under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec. 
That  Malachi  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15;  ii.  10-16  with  Neb.  xiii. 
23,  &c.;  and  iii.  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c. 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Haggai 
and  2^hariah  is  inferred  ftom  his  omitting  to 
mention  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and 
from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him  by  1'^zra. 
The  captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the  lone 
past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Tenmle-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii. 
1, 10.  The  Jewidi  nation  had  still  a  politicad 
chief  (i.  8),  distinguished  by  the  same  title  as 
that  borne  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26),  to  which 
Gesenius  assigns  a  Persian  origin.  Hence  Vi- 
tringa  concludes  that  Malachi  delivered  his 
prophecies  after  the  second  return  of  Nehemiah 
m>m  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  subsequently  to 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (cir. 
B.C.  420),  which  is  ^e  date  adopted  by  Kenni- 
cott,  Hales,  and  Davidson.  From  the  striking 
paraUdism  between  tlie  state  of  things  indicat- 
ed in  Malachi's  prophecies  and  that  actually 
existing  on  Neheroiah's  return  from  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  prob- 
able that  the  efift>rts  of  the  secular  governor 
were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preach- 
ing of  "Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that  Malar 
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chi  occupied  the  same  position  with  regard  ^  to 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah  which  Isaiah 
held  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in 
that  of  Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical 
Jewish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of 
its  prophecy.  The  Bogk  of  Malachi  is  contained 
in  iour  chapters  in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Hebrew, 
the  dd  and  4th  form  but  one  chapter.  The 
whole  prophecpr  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  Father  and  Ruler  of 
His  people  li.  2-ii.  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the 
supreme  Goa  and  Father  of  all  (ii.  10-16) ;  and 
in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  Judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a 
certain  order :  first  a  short  sentence ;  then  the 
sceptical  questions  which  might  be  raised  by 
the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  full  and  trium- 
phant refutation.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.,  and  its  canonical  au- 
thority Uiereby  established  (comp.  Mark  i.  2, 
ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  ix.  13). 

Mal^aohy,  the  prophet  Malachi  (2  Esd. 
i.  40).    Ap. 

Mal'cnam.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Shaharaim 
bv  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9).  — 2.  The 
idol  Molech,  as  some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The 
word  literally  signifies  ''their  kin^,"  as  the 
margin  of  oar  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred 
by  Gesenius  to  an  idol  generally,  as  invested 
with  r^al  honors  by  its  worshippers. 

Malchi^ah.  L  A  descendant  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  40).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Farosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (£zr. 
X.  25).  —  8.  Enumerated  among  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  31). — 4.  Son  of  Rechab,  and  ruler  of  the 
circuit  or  environs  of  Beth-haccerem  (Neh.  iii. 
14).  —  6.  "  The  goldsmith's  son,"  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  31). — 6.  One  of  the  priests  who 
stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  water- 
gate  (Ndi.  viii.  4). — 7.  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Fashur »  Malohijah  1  (Neh.  xi.  12;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  IK — 8.  The  son  of  Ham-melech  (or 
"  the  kiiu^  s  son,"  as  it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii. 
26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or 
cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  It 
would  seem  that  the  title  "  king's  son  "  was  of- 
ficial, like  that  of  "  kin^s  mother,"  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  exercised  func- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Mal'ohiel  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  the  son  of  Be- 
riah,  the  son  of  Asher,  and  ancestor,  of  the 
iamily  of  the  Malchielitbs  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 
In  1  Chr.  vii.  31,  he  is  called  the  father,  that  is, 
founder,  of  Birzavith. 

Mal'chieliteSy  the*  the  descendants  of 
Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi. 
45). 

Malohilah.  L  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  (1  Chr.  ix.  12) ;  the  same  as  Malchiah 
7,  and  Mblchiah.  —  2.  A  priest,  chief  of  the 
fifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9).  — 8.  A  layman  of  the 
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iEzr.  X.  25).  — 4.  Son,  that  is,  de8cen£nt,  of 
larim  (Neh.  iii.  11).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  3).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  ia 
the  solemn  dedication  or  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Malchi^'rain.  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah, 
or  Jehoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

MaL^chi-snu%  one  of  the  sons  of  Kini; 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2;  1  Chr.  viii.  m, 
ix.  39).  His  position  in  the  family  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  fell,  with  his  two  broth- 
ers, and  before  his  father,  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  battle  of  GUboa. 

Mal^chUB  is  the  name  of  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour^  apprehension  in  the  gar- 
den. See  the  narrative  in  Matt  xxvi.  51 ; 
Mark  xiv.  47 ;  Luke  xxii.  49-51 ;  John  xviii.  10. 
He  was  the  personal  servant  of  the  high-priest, 
and  not  one  of  the  bailifis  or  apparitors  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  noticeable  that  Luke  the 
physician  is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who 
mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

Mal'eleel.  Maralalxbl,  the  son  of  Cai* 
nan  (Luke  iii.  37 ;  Gen.  v.  12,  maig.). 

MallOB,  they  of,  who,  with  Uie  people 
of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  Antiochns  Epiphanes 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his 
concubines  (2  Mace.  iv.  30).  Midlos  was  an 
important  city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  Uie  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus  {Sethun),  on  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, N.  E.  of  Uypms,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tarsus  ( TergCtt),    Ap. 

Mallo'thi,  a  Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  26). 

Mallows.  By  the  Hebrew  word  MaUAoA 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  sjpedes  of 
Orache,  and  in  all  probability  the  AtrnJex  Aoff- 
mu8  of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  zxx.  4. 
Some  writers,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and  La- 
ther, with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish 
versions,  hence  understood  "nettles"  to  be  de- 
noted by  MalUiach:  Others  have  conjectured 
that  some  species  of  "  mallow  "  (mo^wi)  ia  in- 
tended. Sprengel  identifies  the  "  Jew's  mallow  " 
( Corchorus  olUorius)  with  the  MaUuadL  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is  still  eaten 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and  pods 
being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  But  the  Ainplex 
haUmus  has  undouDtedly  the  best  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  MaOuach. 

Malluch.  1.  A  Levite  of  the  fiunily  of 
Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  { 1  Chr. 
vi.  44).  — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bam  (Ezr. 
X.  29),  and  8.  One  of  the  descendants  of  ELarim 
(Ezr.  X.  32 j,  who  had  married  foreign  wives. 
— 4.  A  pnest,  or  fiunily  of  priests  (l^h.  x.  4), 
and  6.  One  of  the  "  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  x. 
27). — 6.  One  of  the  families  of  priests  who  re^ 
turned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xu.  2) ;  probably 
the  same  as  No.  4. 

Mamai'as,  apparently  the  same  with  Shbm- 
AIAH  in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 

Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  24;  Lake  xvi.  9),  a 
word  which  often  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  the 
Byriac  Version,  and  which  signifies  "  riches." 
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It  is  used  in  St  Matthew  as  a  personification 
of  riches. 

Mamnitaoai'milSy  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  iz.  34,  and  occupies  the 
place  of  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai/'  in  Ezr.  x.  37, 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption.    Ap. 

Mftm^ref  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with  his 
brothers  Eshchol  and  Anerwas  in  alliance  with 
Abram  (Gren.  xiv.  13,24),  and  nnder  the  shade 
of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Beersheba  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakabljr  though 
slightly  brought  out  in  the  narrative  just  cited, 
isTost  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Mamre  is 
there  a  mere  local  appellation  (xxiii.  17,  19, 
xxT.  9,  xlix.  30, 1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  be- 
jond  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Mamu^ohUBy  the  same  as  Mallugh  2 
(1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Man.  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered 
«'man"  in  the  A.  V.  1.  Adam.  (A)  The 
name  of  the  man  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  Mam, 
"he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddj,"  like  Edom. 
The  epithet  rendered  by  us  "  red  "  has  a  very 
wide  signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense. 
When  the  And)e  apply  the  term  '*red"  to 
man,  they  always  mean  by  it  "fair."  (B) 
The  name  of  Adam  and  his  wife  (v.  1,  2; 
oomp.  i.  27,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  more  than  one  pair  is  inten£d). 
(C)  A  collective  noun,  inaeclinable,  having 
neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  de- 
fendants of  Adam.  2.  /sft,  apparently  soft- 
ened firom  a  form  unused  in  tne  singular  by 
the  Hebrews,  inah,  **  man,"  **  woman,^' 
"men."  It  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ths, 
"  man,"  uisdn,  softened  form  eeadn,  "  a  man," 
"  a  woman,"  and  "  man  "  collectively  like  ins ; 
and  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  om,  "  a 
noble."  The  variant  EnoA  occurs  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  son  of  Seth  and  grandson 
of  Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26;  I  Chr.  i.  1).  In  the 
A.  v.  it  is  written  Enos  3.  Gther,  **  a  man," 
from  pil6ar,  "  to  be  strong,"  generally  with  ref- 
erance  to  his  strength,  corresponding  to  vir  and 
dv^p.  4.  MiUdm,  "  men.' \  always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusael  and  Methuselah. 
l^nnaps  it  may  be  derived  from  the  root 
iit^  « he  died,"  in  which  case  its  use  would 
be  veiy  appropriate  in  Is.  xli.  14.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  admitted,  this  word  would  corre- 
spond to  pPOToc  and  might  be  read  "mor- 
tal." 

Man'aen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1  as 
one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  at  the  time  or  the  appointment 
of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  missionanes  to  the 
heathen.  He  is  not  known  out  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  name  signifies  amaoler;  and  both 
that  and  his  relation  to  Herod  render  it  quite 
certain  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Herod  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
(aifvrpofot)  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas. 
Since  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus, 
who  snoeeeded  Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Manaen  must  have  been  some- 


what advanced  in  years  in  a.d.  44,  when  he 
appears  before  us  in  Luke's  historjr.  The  two 
following  are  the  principal  views  with  regard 
to  ainrrpofoc  that  have  been  advanced,  and 
have  still  their  advocates.  One  is  that  it 
means  comrade,  associate,  or,  more  strictly, 
one  brought  up,  educated,  with  another.  This 
is  the  more  ireauent  sense  of  the  word.  The 
other  view  is  mat  it  denotes  foster-brother, 
brought  ap  at  the  same  breast ;  and  as  so  taken, 
Manaen's  mother,  or  the  woman  who  reajned 
him,  would  have  been  also  Herod's  nurse. 
Welch's  conclusion  (not  correctly  represented 
by  some  recent  writers)  combines  in  a  measure 
these  two  explanations.  He  thinks  that  Man- 
aen was  educated  in  Herod's  family  along  with 
Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  childn?n,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter  re- 
lation of  foster-brother  to  Antipas.  He  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Josephua 
(Ant,  xviL  I,  §  3),  that  the  brothers  Antipas 
and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a  private  way 
at  Rome.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say 
the  least,  that  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5)  men- 
tions a  certain  Manaem,  who  was  in  high  re- 
pute amonff  the  Essence  for  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, and  who  foretold  to  HcmxI  the  Great,  in 
early  life,  that  he  was  destined  to  attain  royal 
honors.  Lightfoot  surmises  that  the  Manaem 
of  Josephus  may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
Acts ;  but  the  disparity  between  his  age  and  that 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
difficulties,  puts  that  supposition  out  of  die 
question. 

Manaliathy  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viiL 
6  only,  in  connection  with  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manahath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menn- 
chan  mentioned,  acoordin^  to  many  interpret- 
ers, in  Jud^.  XX.  43.  A&iahath  is  usuafly 
identified  with  a  place  of  similar  name  in 
Judah,  but  this  identification  is  difficult  to  re- 
ceive. 

Manaliathy  one  of  the  sons  of  Shobal, 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23 ;   1  Chr.  i.  40). 

ManaliethiteSy  the.  "  Half  the  Biana- 
hethites  "  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Ju- 
dah as  descended  from  Shobal,  the  fitther  of 
Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr.  u.  52),  and  half  from 
Salma,  the  founder  of  Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  same 
place  is  referred  to  in  eacn  passage.  Of  the 
situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places,  wo 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably  iden^ 
tical  wi&i  Manocho,  one  of  the  eleven  cities 
which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  inserted  between 
verses  59  and  60  of  Josh.  xv. 

Manas'seaa  =»  Manassbh  3,  of  the  sons 

of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
30).    Ap. 

Manas^seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  hii 
wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvL 
20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing 
which  had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banishment 
from  Canaan  to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  and  fill 
tlra  void  left  by  the  fiither  and  the  brother  he 
so  longed  to  behold ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  commemorate  his  acouisition  in  the 
name  Manabseh,  "  Forgetting  ^  —  **  For  God 
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hath-made-me-foiget  (nasshani)  all  my  toQ  and 
all  my  father's  house. '  Both  he  and  Ephraim 
were  born  before  the  commenoement  of  the 
famine.  Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
was  inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the  yonnger, 
or  whether  there  was  any  external  reason  to 
justify  the  preference  of  Jacobs  we  are  not  told, 
ft  is  only  certain  that  when  the  youths  were 
broug:ht  bctore  tneir  agea  grandiather  to  receive 
his  blessins:  and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as 
foreigners  into  his  family,  Manasseh  was  de- 
graded, in  spite  of  the  etTorts  of  Joseph,  into 
the  second  place.  It  is  the  first  indication  of 
the  inferior  rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  afterwards  held,  in  relation 
to'  that  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.  But 
though,  like  his  jprand-uncle  Esau,  Manasseh 
had  lost  his  birthright  in  favor  of  his  youn^ 
brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had,  a  olessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself.  At  the 
time  of  this  interview,  Manasseh  seems  to  have 
been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he  married 
in  Eg^pl,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  children  of  Machir  were  embraced  by  Joseph 
before  his  death ;  but  of  the  personal  history  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  himself  no  trait  wnat- 
ever  is  given  in  the  Bible,  cither  in  the  Penta- 
teuch or  in  the  curious  records  preserved  in 
1  Chronicles.  The  position  of  uie  tribe  of 
Manasseh  during  the  march  to  Canaan  was 
with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sacred  tent.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel 
ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numbers  were  then  32,- 
200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59).  Of 
the  three  tribes  who  had  dected  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad  had 
chosen  their  lot  because  the  oonntiy  was 
suitable  to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  ten- 
dencies. But  Machir,  Jair,  and\Nobah,  the 
sons  of  lianassehy  were  no  shepherds.  Thejr 
were  p«ire  warriors  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ;  Deut.  iii. 
13,  14,  15).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  ra- 
vines, and  the  almost  imprqpiable  tract  of 
Arpob,  which  derives  its  modem  name  of 
Lejah  from  the  secure  "  asvlum  "  it  affi>rds  to 
those  who  take  refuge  within  its  natural  fbr- 
tifications. 

The  few  personages  of  eminence  whom  we 
can  with  certainty  identify  as  Manassites,  such 
as  Gideon  and  Jephthah  —  for  Elijah  and  others 
may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  to 
the  neighboring  tnbe  of  Gad  —  were  among  the 
most  remarkable  characters  that  Israel  produced. 
But,  with  the  one  exception  of  Gideon,  the  war^ 
like  tendencies  of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  norUi- 
ward  over  the  rich  plains  of  Jad&n  and  Jedwr 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  28). 
At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  David  at  He- 
bron, while  the  western  Manasseh  sent  18,000, 
and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the  eastern  Manas- 
seh, with  Grad  and  Reuben,  mustered  to  the 
number  of  1 20,000.  But,  though  thus  ontward- 
Iv  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in 
tne  end  to  that  which  liefell  Gad  and  Reuben ; 


they  gradually  assimilated  themsdves  to  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  countiy  (ib.  25).  Thar  re- 
linquished too  the  settled  mode  of  life  and  the 
defined  limits  which  befitted  the  members  of  a 
federal  nation^  and  gradually  became  Bedouin^ 
of  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  v.' 19,  22).  On  theni 
first  descended  the  punishment  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carriec* 
away  by  Pol  and  Tiglath-Pilescr,  and  settled 
in  the  Assyrian  territories  (ib.  26).  The  con- 
nection, however,  between  east  and  west  hacl 
been  kept  up  to  a  certain  d^;ree.  In  Beth- 
shean,  the  most  easterly  city  of  the  cis-Jordanio 
Manasseh,  the  two  portions  all  but  joined. 
David  had  judges  or  officen  there  for  sill  mat- 
ten  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  32) ;  and 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben-Geber, 
ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Aigob  ( 1  K.  iv.  1 3 ) .  The  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  are  preserved  in  Num.  xxvi.  28-^ ; 
Josh.  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  1  Chr.  vii.  14>19.  Bot 
it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  to 
ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the  ftmilies  re- 
mained east  of  Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to 
the  west  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
position  of  the  territoiy  allotted  to  the  wcsten 
half.  In  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  we  find  the  two 
tribes  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one  por- 
tion had  been  allotted  to  them,  vis.  Mount 
Ephraim  (ver.  15).  In  reply^  Joshua  advisn 
them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver.  15,  A.  V. 
"  wood  "),  into  the  mountain  which  is  a  forest 
(ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with  forest 
can  surely  be  nothing  but  Cahmbl.  The  msr 
jority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  were  actually 
on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the 
contiguous  ranges.  From  the  abeence  of  anj 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  oi 
the  tnbe  ^n  the  north,  it  looks  as  if  no  bouDd- 
ary-line  had  existed  on  that  side.  On  the  south 
side,  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  described,  and  mar 
be  generally  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It 
ht^Ka  on  the  east,  in  the  territory  of  Isasdisr 
(xvii.  10),  at  a  place  called  Ashbr  (ver.  7),  nov 
Yadr,  12  mOes  N.  E.  of  NcMm,  Thence  it  ran 
to  Michmethah,  described  as  fiicing  Shechem 
(Nakii»),  though  now  unknown ;  then  went 
to  the  right,  t.e.  apparently  northward,  to  the 
spring  of  Tappuah,  also  unknown ;  there  it  iA\ 
in  with  the  water-courses  of  the  torrent  Kansh 
—  probably  the  Nakr  Faktik — along  which  it 
ran  to  die  Mediterranean.  From  me  indica- 
tions of  the  histoiT  it  would  appear  that  Ma- 
nasseh took  very  little  part  in  public  aflain. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were 
so  fiur  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation  ss 
to  have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David's  coronation  at  He- 
bron has  already  been  mentioned.  When  hv 
rule  was  established  over  all  Israel,  each  hslf 
had  its  distinct  ruler  —  the  western,  Joel  ben- 
Pedaiah;  the  eastern,  Iddo  ben-Zechariaft  (1 
Chr.xxvii.20,21).  From  this  time,  the  easteni 
Manasseh  fades  entirely  from  our  view;  and 
the  western  is  hardly  kept  befbra  us  by  an  occa- 
sional mention. 

Manas'^seh,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Jadah. 
The  raign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  thtt 
of  any  other  of  the  house  of  David.    Therr  i< 
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none  of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it 
may  be,  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  charac- 
ter and  policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doabdess, 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which 
the  following  generation  looked  back  npon  it 
03  the  period  of  lowest  degradation  to  which 
their  country  had  ever  fiedlen.  The  birth  of 
M'lnaaseh  is  fixed  twelve  years  before  the  death 
of  ilezekiah,  b.c.  710  (2  &.  xxi.  1 ).  We  must, 
therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  no 
heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late 
period  in  his  rdgn,  or  t^at  any  that  had  been 
bom  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened 
in  the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  Eastern 
kings,  the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the 
yoangcr.  There  are  reasons  which  make  the 
former  the  more  probable  alternative.  Heze- 
kiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  his  sick- 
ness, anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had 
threatened  him  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without 
an  heir,  marries,  at  or  a£>ut  this  time,  Hephzi- 
bah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
citizens  or  prince  of  Jerusafem.  The  child  that 
is  bom  from  this  union  is  called  Manasseh. 
This  name,  too,  is  stransely  significant.  It  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jndah.  How  are  we  to  account  for  so 
singular  and  nnlikelv  a  choice  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been  for 
years  the  cherished  ol^ect  of  Hezckiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  <uivantage  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
anarchy  in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to 
gather  round  him  the  remnant  of  the  popular 
tion,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  and 
faith  of  their  fathers,  this  had  been  the  second 
step  in  his  great  national  reformation  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  6).  It  was  at  least  partially  successful. 
*'  Diveraof  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun,  hum- 
bled themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem."  Thev 
were  there  at  the  great  passover.  The  work 
of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1). 
The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character 
of  his  successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of'^the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  had  made  himself  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent kinsdom.  But  he  goes  a  step  further. 
The  ainbition  of  being  a  great  potentate  con- 
tinned,  and  it  was  to  tiie  results  of  this  ambi- 
tion that  the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

Hia  accession  appears  to  have  been  the  signal 
for  an  eotire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign 
IK>Ucy,  at  any  rate  in  the  reli^ous  administra- 
tion, of  the  kingdom.  The  change  which  the 
king's  measures  brought  about  was,  after  all, 
superficial.  The  idolatry  which  was  publicly 
discountenanced  was  practised  privately  (Is.  i. 
29,  ii.  20,  IxT.  3).  It  was,  moreover,  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  "  the  princes  of  Jndah " 
(oomp.  8  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  &yor  foreign  alli- 
ances and  the  toleration  of  fol!eign  worship,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets  to 
protest  against  it.  It  would  seem,  accordingly, 
as  if  they  urged  upon  the  yonn^  king  that 
scheme  of  a  ctose  aUianoe  witn  Babylon  which 
Isaiah  bad  oondemned,  and,  as  the  natural  oon- 
seqneace  of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  poan- 
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ble,  of  its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate.  The  re- 
sult was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been 
equalled  even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in 
one  centre  the  abominations  which  elsewhere 
existed  separately.  Not  content  with  sanction- 
ing their  presence  in  the  Holy  City,  as  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam  had  done,  he  defied  with 
it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  4).  The 
worship  thus  mtroduced  was  predominancy 
Babylonian  in  its  character.  With  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  associated  the  old  Molech  wor- 
ship of  the  Ammonites.  The  fires  were  rs- 
kindled  in  the  Valley  of  Ben-Hinnom.  The 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been  im- 
ported under  Solomon  fh>m  the  Phosnicians, 
was  revived  with  fresh  splendor.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  cxtremest  moral  degrada- 
tion. Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old 
faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned  apd  pro- 
scribed. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief 
and  burning  indignation  of  those  who  con- 
tinned  faithful.  They  spoke  out  in  words  of 
corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming  on 
Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria 
and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should 
be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel 
that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment, 
but  had  afterwards  become  foul,  Jerusalem 
should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was  cleansed. 
Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among  those 
who  thus  bore  their  witness  was  the  old  prophet, 
now  bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscore  years, 
who  had  in  his  earlier  da^s  protested  with 
equal  courage  against  the  cnmes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him  too,  according  to  the 
old  Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  ef 
the  persecution.  But  the  persecution  did  no*' 
stop  there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  those  who  followed  Uiem. 
The  neart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion 
of  its  history.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  events.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  neighboring  nations — Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  Ammonites — who  had  been 
tributary  under  Hezekiah,  revolted  at  some 
period  m  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  asserted 
their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19 ;  Jer.  xlvii., 
xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
the  firuits  which  had  been  predicted.  The  re- 
bellion of  Merodach-Baladan  was  crashed,  and 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  Ml  on 
those  who  had  supported  him.  Judea  was 
again  overran  by  tne  Assyrian  armies,  and 
tms  time  the  invasion  was  more  successful  than 
that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city  apparently  was 
taken.  The  king  himself  was  made  pnsoner 
and  carried  off  to  Babylon.  There  nis  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and  his  pnrv^ 
was  heard,  and  the  Lord  deliveied  him  (2  dhr. 
xxxiii.  12,  13). 

Two  questions  meet  ns  at  this  point  (1) 
Have  we  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  statement  is  historically  trae?  (2)  If  we 
accept  it,  to  what  period  in  die  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  It  has  been  urged 
in  regard  to  (1)  that  die  silence  of  dke  wntsr 
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of  the  Books  of  Kiags  is  conclusiye  against  the 
tnutworthlness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles. 
It  is  beliered  that  that  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
(1)  The  silence  of  a  writer  who  sums  up  the 
historj  of  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years  in  nine- 
teen verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is  surely 
a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that  event 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2) 
The  omission  is  in  part  exjjained  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer 
ileliberateiy  turns  away  from  the  history  of  the 
days  of  shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal 
biography  of  the  king.  (3)  The  character  of 
the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a  Levite, 
and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  historv  from 
the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  re-instate- 
ment  of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 
persecution.  (4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so 
confirms  it  The  captains  of  the  host  of  As- 
syria take  Kanasseh  to  Babylon.  The  narra- 
tive fits  in,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the 
facts  of  Oriental  history.  The  first  attempt  of 
Babylon  to  assert  its  independence  of  Nineveh 
fkiledi  It  was  crushed  by  Esarhaddon,  and  for 
a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court  at 
Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely  the 
redaction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fiict  of  agreement  with  the  intervention 
of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at 
the  same  time.  The  circumstance  just  noticed 
enables  us  to  return  an  approximate  answer  to 
the  other  question.  The  duration  of  Esarhad- 
don's  Babylonian  reisn  is  calculated  as  from 
B.C.  680-667;  and  l£inasseh*9  captivity  must 
therefore  have  fallen  within  tihose  limits.  A 
Jewish  tradition  fixes  the  22d  year  of  his  reign 
as  the  exact  date ;  and  this,  according  as  we 
adopt  the  earlier  or  the  later  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, would  ffive  b.c.  676  or  673.  The  period 
that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  of 
2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
The  compassion  or  death  of  jSsarhaddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  he  returned  after  some  un- 
certain interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem.  The  old 
faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer  persecuted.  For- 
eign idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust,  in  all 
their  foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself.  The 
altar  of  the  Lord,  was  ag&in  restoi^,  and  peaoe- 
ofierings  and  thank-oirerings  sacrificed  to  Je- 
Qovah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15,  16). 

But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
rhe  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh's  reign 
connect  themselves  with  the  state  of  tihe  world 
Tonnd  him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tot- 
tering to  its  fiUl,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  still  possible  for 
him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  He  fortified  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  and  put  captains  of  war  in 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  There  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  a  special  reason.  Egjrpt 
▼as  become  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psam- 
mitichus.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to 
gain  favor.  The  rery  name  of  Manasseh's  son, 
Aroon,  identical  in  form  and  sound  with  that 
of  the  ^reat  sun-god  of  Egypt,  is  probably  an 
ndicatton  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  al- 


liance of  PsammitichuB  was  welcomed.  As  one 
of  its  consequences,  it  involved  probably  the 
supply  of  troops  from  Judah  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Egyptian  king.  In  return  for  this, 
Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received  the  help  of 
the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt  wai 
always  famous  (Is.  xxzi.  1).  If  this  was  the 
close  of  Manasseh's  reien,  we  can  underhand 
how  it  was  that  on  his  death  he  was  buried  ss 
Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of  a  kin^, 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  bat  m 
the  garoen  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxL  26),  and  dist, 
long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the 
Jews  held  his  name  m  abhorrence.  The  hsb' 
its  of  a  sensuous  and  debased  worship  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  tnongh 
they  might  be  repressed  for  a  time  by  force,  as 
in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst  oa( 
again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with 
firesh  violence,  and  rendered  even  the  seal  of 
the  best  of  die  Jewish  kines  fruitfrd  chiefly  in 
hvpocrisy  and  unreality.  The  intellectaal  life 
of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same  degree.  The 
persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  But  little  is  added  by  later 
tradition  to  the  O.  T.  narrative  of  Maniassdi's 
reign.  The  prayer  that  bears  his  name  among 
the  apocryphal  books  can  hardly,  in  the  £- 
sence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be  considered  as 
identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii., 
and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than  the 
reproduction  of  an  older  document  There  an 
reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  exist- 
ed, at  some  time  or  other,  a  fhller  history,  mon 
or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conver- 
sion, from  which  die  prayer  mav  possibly  hin 
been  an  excerpt  preserveid  for  devotional  pur- 
poses (it  appears  tor  the  first  time  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions)  when  the  rest  was  rejected 
as  worthless.  Scattered  here  and  there  we  find 
the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a  work. — 2.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  Fahath-Moab,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Esr. 
X.  30). — 3.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  fimiilj 
of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  — 4.  In  the  He- 
brew text  of  Judg.  xviii.  SO,  the  name  of  the 
priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  Danites  is 
given  as  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Bianasseh ; "  the  last  word  being  written 
tW^  '^^'^  ^  Masoretic  note  calling  attentioa 
to  the  **  nun  suspended."  Rashi's  note  upon 
the  passage  is  as  follows : — "On  aocoont  of  the 
honor  of  Moses  he  wrote  N«n  to  change  the 
name ;  and  it  is  written  suspended  to  signify 
that  it  was  not  Manasseh,  but  Moses."  Tm 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  all  read 
"  Manasseh ; "  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the  on- 

S'nal  and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  Mcgta. 
ennicott  attributes  the  presence  of  the  Nun  to 
the  corruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish  transcribeii- 
With  regard  to  the  chronological  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  grandson  of 
Moses  at  an  appnrenUv  late  penod,  there  is 
every  reason  to  oelieve  that  the  last  tre  chap- 
ters of  Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those 
after  which  they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28,  Phine- 
has  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  is  said  to  have  stood  before  th^ 
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§A,  and  there  is  theretbre  no  diflScalty  in  rap- 
posing  that  a  grandson  of  Moses  might  be  alive 
at  tlie  same  titaa,  which  was  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Joshoa. 

ICanas'seB.  1.  Manasbbh  4,  of  the  sons 
of  Hasham  (I  Esd.  ix.  33). — 2.  Mamasseh, 
kins;  of  Jadan  (ICatt.  L  10),  to  whom  the  apoc- 
irpbal  prayer  is  attributed. — 3.  Mahasseh, 
the  son  of  Joseph  (Rer.  yii.  6).  — 4.  A  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of  Judith, 
according  to  the  legend  (Jud.  Till.  2,  7,  x.  3, 
xri.  22,  23,  24). 

ICanas'aesy  the  Prayer  of.  i.  The  re- 
pentance and  restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12  ff.)  furnished  the  subject  of  many 
legendary  stories.  "  His  prayer  unto  his  Grod 
was  still  presenred  "in  the  Rook  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel "  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this  record  was 
lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice 
of  later  writers.  "  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh," 
which  is  (bund  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  is 
the  work  of  one  who  has  endeayored  to  express, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  en  the 
repentant  king.  2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubt- 
cdljr  original,  and  not  a  mere  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  writer  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  LXX.  But  beyond  this  there  is  noth- 
ing to  determine  the  date  at  which  he  liyed. 
The  allusion  to  the  patriarchs  (1, 8)  appears  to 
fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew;  but  the  dear 
teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  cer- 
tainly not  long  oefore  the  Christian  era.  There 
IS  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the  Prayer 
was  written.  3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
Prayer  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Af- 
ricanus  (cir.  221  a.d.),  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  words  in  their  original  form  clearly 
referred  to  the  present  composition  (Jul.  AJric. 
fr,  40).  It  is,  noweyer,  giyen  at  loneth  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  Hi.  22).  The  Prayer 
is  found  in  the  Alexanarine  MS.  4.  The 
Prayer  was  neyer  distinctly  recognized  as  a 
canonical  writing,  thoi^h  it  was  included  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  yer- 
sion,  and  has  been  deser^redly  retained  among 
the  i^xwrypha  in  A.  V .  and  by  Luther.  The 
Latin  translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate 
MSS.  is  not  by  the  hand  of  Jerome. 

Manaasltee,  the,  that  is,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  of  Maiuuseh.  The  word  occurs  but 
thrice  in  the  A.  V. :  yiz.,  Deut.  iy.  43  ;  Judg. 
xii.  4 ;  and  2  K.  x.  33. 

MBn'drakeS  (Heb.  dudaim),  Theduddim 
(the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number) 
are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15,  16,  and  in 
Cant.  yii.  13.  From  the  former  passaee  we 
learn  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mes- 
opotamia, where  Jacob  and  his  wiyes  were  at 
one  time  living,  and  that  the  firuit  tras  eaUiered 
"  in  the  days  of  wheat-hanrest,"  i.e.  m  May. 
From  Cant  yii.  13  we  learn  that  the  plant  m 
(|uestion  was  strong-scented,  and  that  it  grew 
in  Palestine.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  identi^  the  dudaim.  The  most  satisfoctory 
is  certainly  that  which  supposes  the  mandrake 
{Atma  vixndragora)  to  be  tneplant  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  L^Ol.,  the  Vulg.,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the  Targums, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbis,  and  many  later 
eommentators,  are  in  favor  of  the  translation 


of  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  that  the  man- 
drake is  far  fix>m  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant 
being,  in  European  estimation  at  all  events, 
very  fetid.  But  GSdmann,  after  quoting  a 
number  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  man- 
drakes were  prized  by  the  Arabs  for  their  odor, 
makes  the  tollowine  just  remark:  —  "It  is 
known  that  Orientals  set  an  especial  value  on 
strongly  smelling  things  that  to  more  delicate 
European  senses  are  unpleasing.  .  .  .  The  in- 
intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mandrake,  for  from 
lessening  its  value,  would  rather  add  to  it,  for 
every  one  knows  with' what  relish  the  Orientals 
use  all  kinds  of  preparations  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation." That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  sathered 
at  the  time  of  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  several  travellers.  Schultze  found 
mandrake-apples  on  the  15th  of  May.  Hassel- 
quist  saw  them  at  Nazareth  early  in  May.  Dr. 
Thomson  found  mandrakes  ripe  on  the  lower 
ranees  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  towards  the  end 
of  April.  The  mandrake  (Atropa  mandragora) 
is  closely  allied  to  the  well-known  deadly  night- 
shade (A,  belladonna),  and  belongs  to  tiie  order 
SoUmacecB, 

Ma^neh*    [Weights  and  Mbaburbs.] 

Manger.  This  word  oocun  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7, 
12,  16.  The  original  term  is  farvi^,  which  is 
found  but  once  brides  in  the  N.  T.,  vis.  Luke 
xiii.  15,  where  it  is  rendered  by  '*  stall."  The 
word  in  classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a 
manger,  crib,  or  fbedin^-trough  ;  but  according 
to  Schleusner  its  real  signification  in  the  N.  T. 
is  the  open  conrt-yard,  attached  to  the  inn  or 
khan,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fbnce  of  stones, 
wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into  which  the 
cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where  the 
poorer  travellers  mi^ht  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were 
cither  by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  ex- 
cluded nrom  the  house.  The  above  interpreta- 
tion is  of  course  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  a  cave. 
Professor  Stanley  has,  however,  shown  how  des- 
titute of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 

ISIla'ni.  The  same  as  Bavi  4  (1  Esd.  ix. 
30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29).    Ap. 

ManliuSy  T.  In  the  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (e.g.  168) 
agidnst  the  Jews,  nven  in  2  Mace,  xi.,  four  let- 
ters are  introduced,  of  which  the  last  purports 
to  be  from  "  L.  Memmius  and  T.  Manlins,  am- 
bassadors of  the  Romans"  (ver.  34-38),  con- 
firming the  concessions  made  by  Lysias.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  letter  is  a  fabri* 
cation.  No  such  names  occur  among  the  many 
legates  to  Svria  noticed  by  Polybius ;  and  there 
is  no  room  ibr  the  mission  of  another  embassy 
between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  Manius  (not  Man- 
lius)^  the  writer  wat  probably  thinking  of  the 
former  embassy  when  C.  Sulpicius  and  Manius 
Serins  were  sent  to  Syria.    Ap. 

Manna  (Heb.  man).  The  most  important 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  on  this  topic  are  the 
tollowinff:  — Ex.  xvi.  14-36;  Num.  xi.  7-9; 
Deut  rill.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24, 
25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these  passages 
we  learn  that  the  manna  came  eveiy  morning 
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except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  seed  resembling  the  boar-frost;  that  it 
most  be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became 
so  hot  as  to  melt  it ;  that  it  must  be  gathered 
every  day  except  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt 
to  lay  aside  for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed 
by  the  substance  becoming  wormy  and  ofiensive ; 
that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and 
baking ;  that  its  taste  was  like  fresh  oil,  and 
like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equally  agreeable 
to  all  palates;  that  the  whole  nation  subsisted 
upon  it  for  forty  years ;  that  it  suddenly  ceased 
wnen  they  first  got  the  new  com  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  gift  directly  from  God,  and  not  as  a 
product  of  nature.  The  natural  products  of 
the  Arabian  deserts  and  other  Oriental  regions, 
which  bear  the  name  of  manna,  have  not  tho 
qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of 
dcripture.  The  manna  of  Scripture  we  regard 
as  wnoUy  miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a 
product  of  nature.  The  etymology  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  fnonna  are  best  given  by  the  old 
anthorities,  the  Septuagiut,  the  Vulgate,  and 
Josephus.  According  to  all  these  authorities, 
with  which  the  Sjrriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew 
word  judn,  by  which  this  substance  is  always 
designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the 
neuter  interrogative  pronoun  (what?) ;  and  the 
name  is  dcrivM  from  the  inquiry  {man  ku,  what 
is  this?),  which  the  Hebrews  made  when  they 
first  saw  it  upon  the  ^und. 

The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives  tho 
following  description  of  the  manna  which  in  his 
time  was  used  as  a  medicine :  —  "  Manna  is  a 
dew  which  falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes 
thick  like  honey,  and  can  be  hardened  so  as  to 
be  like  grains  of  com.''  The  substance  now 
called  manna  in  the  Arabian  desert,  through 
which  tho  Israelites  passed,  is  collected  in  the 
month  of  June  from  the  ktrja  or  tamarisk 
shmb  (^Tamarix  gaUica),  According  to  Burck- 
hardt,  it  drops  from  the  thorns  on  the  sticks  and 
leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  bo 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and 
lx)il  it,  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in 
leathern  bottles ;  and  in  this  way  it  can  bo  kept 
uninjured  for  several  years.  1  bey  use  it  like 
honey  or  butter  with  their  unleavened  bread, 
but  never  make  it  into  cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself. 
Rauwolf  and  some  more  recent  travellers  have 
observed  that  the  dried  ^^ns  of  the  Oriental 
manna  wero  like  the  coriander-seed.  Niebulir 
observed  that  at  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
manna  lies  like  meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  East  baUSt  and  afs  or  as,  which  he 
regards  as  a  species  of  oak.  The  harvest  is  in 
July  and  August,  and  much  more  plentiful  in 
wet  than  dry  seasons.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  Bnrckhardt  found  manna  like  gum  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  gharrob, 
which  is  as  largo  as  the  olive-tree,  having  a 
leaf  like  the  poplar,  though  somewhat  broader. 
Two  other  snrubs  which  have  been  supposed 
to  ;^icld  the  manna  of  Scripture  are  tne  Al- 
hagi^  maurorwn,  or  Persian  manna^  and  the  Al- 
hagidfaertorumf  —  thorny  plants  common  in  Sy- 
ria. The  manna  of  European  commerce  comes 
mostly  from  Calabria  and  Sicily.      It  is  gath- 


ered daring  the  months  of  June  and  July  from 
some  species  of  ash  ( Onus  Europcea  and  Omut 
rotundifolia),  from  which  it  drops  in  conaeoiieDce 
of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resembling  the  lo- 
cust, but  distin^ished  frY>m  it  by  haying  a 
sting  under  its  body.  The  substance  is  fluid 
at  night,  and  resembles  the  dew,  bat  in  the 
morning  it  b^ns  to  harden. 

Mano'ahy  the  father  of  Samson  ;  a  Danite, 
native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii.  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiu.  1-23),  of  tbc 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  birth  of  San- 
son, supplies  as  with  very  few  and  faint  traits 
of  Manoah's  character  or  habits.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  occupation  which  separated  him 
during  part  of  the  day  frx)m  his  wife,  tboudi 
that  was  not  field-work,  because  it  was  in  tLe 
field  that  his  wife  was  found  by  the  angd  dor- 
ing  his  absence.  He  was  hospitable,  as  his 
forefather  Abram  had  been  before  him ;  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  to  a  great 
degree  of  fear.  These  fiiint  lineaments  are 
brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  8,  §  2,  3),  on  what  aathorit}' 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  ac- 
count is  doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  or  record.  We  hear  of  Mano- 
ah  once  again  in  connection  with  the  marria^ 
of  Samson  to  the  Philistine  of  Timnath.  His 
father  and  his  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  diereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv.  2,  3). 
They  then  accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both 
on  the  preliminary  visit  (ver.  5,  6),  and  to  the 
marriage  itself  (9,  10).  Manoah  appears  not 
to  have  survived  his  son. 

Manslayer.  The  cases  of  manslaughter 
mentioned  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sample  of 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Death  by  a 
blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Num.  xxxv.  22). 
b.  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at  ran- 
dom {ib.  22,  23).  c.  By  the  blade  of  an  axe 
flying  from  its  handle  (Dcut.  xix.  5).  d.  Wheth- 
er the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  faJline  from  a 
roof  unprovided  with  a  parapet  inyolycd  the 
guilt  of  manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not 
clear ;  but  the  law  seems  intended  to  prevent 
the  imputation. of  malice  in  any  such  ease,  bj 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  ot 
the  fact  itself  (Deut  xxii.  8).  In  all  these  and 
the  like  cases,  the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire to  a  city  of  refu^.  Asides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide. 
a.  An  animal,  not  known  to  be  vicioos,  causiBg 
death  to  a  human  being,  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  regarded  as  unclean.  But  if  it  was  known 
to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  was  liable  to  fine, 
and  even  death  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  81).  6.  A  thief 
overtaken  at  night  in  tho  act  misht  lawfully  be 
put  to  death ;  but  if  the  sun  haa  risen,  the  act 
of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder 
(Ex.  xxu.  2,  3). 

Mantle.  The  word  enoployed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  translate  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  tenns, 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  both  in  deri- 
vation and  meaning.  1,  S'micah.  This  word 
occurs  but  once,  viz.  Jud^.  iv.  18,  where  it  de- 
notes the  thing  with  which  Jael  covered  Sisera 
It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent  The  dew  to  a 
more  exact  signification  is  riven  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  which  renden  it  by 
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alcatijaht  A  word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy 
(o  meftn  certain  articles  of  a  thick  fabric,  in 
shape  like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  com- 
monl7  nsed  for  beds  by  the  ^rabs.  —  2.  MeU 
(rendered  "  mantle  "  in  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  xxviii. 
U;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12;  and  Ps. 
cix.  29).  This  word  is  in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  rendered  "coat,"  "cloak,"  and  "robe." 
This  ipconsistency  is  undesirable;  but  in  one 
case  only  —  that  of  Samnel — is  it  of  impor- 
tance, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  gar- 
ment which  his  mother  made  and  brought  to 
the  infant  prophet  at  her  annual  yisit  to  the 
Holy  Tent  at  Shlloh  was  a  miniature  of  the  of- 
ficial priestly  tunic  or  robe ;  the  same  that  the 
great  prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam. 
xy.  27),  and  by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion 
actually  identified  (xxyiii.  14).  —  3.  Ma'ala- 
phah  (the  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  Is.  iii.  22 
only).  Apparently  some  article  of  a  lady's 
dress ;  probably  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and 
ampler  than  tne  internal  one,  and  proyided 
witn  sleeyes.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
four  Is -^4.  Addereth  (rendered  "mantle"  in 
1  K.  xix.  13, 19;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14;  elsewhere 
"garment"  and  "robe") ;  since  by  it,  and  it 
only,  is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  skm  or  leather 
round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  haye  eyery  rea- 
son ta  belieye,  the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  It  was  probably  of  sheepskin,  sucn  as 
is  worn  by  the  modem  deryishes. 

Ma'^OOh,  the  father  of  Achish,  kine  of 
Oath,  with  whom  Dayid  took  refuge  (1  Sam. 
xxyii.  2). 

Ma'oxiy  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  the 
names  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xy.  55).  Its 
interest  for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  Da- 
yid (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  The  name  of  Ma- 
on  still  exists  all  but  unchanged  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants  in  the 
mvLth  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  In  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears 
as  a  deaoendant  of  Hebron.  It  should  not,  now- 
eyer,  be  oyerlooked,  that  in  the  original  the 
name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Me- 
hunim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the 
conquest  it  may  haye  been  one  of  their  towns. 

mA'OJUt/eSj  the,  a  people  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  addresses  of  Jehoyah  to  the  repent- 
ant Israelites  (Ju(*g-.x.  12).  The  name  agrees 
with  that  of  a  people  residing  in  the  desert  far 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. 
called  MsHinriM ;  but,  as  no  inyasion  of  Israel 
by  this  people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the 
passage  in  question,  yarioos  explanations  and 
conjectures  haye  been  offered.  The  reading  of 
the  LXX. — "  Midian  " — is  renuirkable  as  be- 
ing fonnd  in  both  the  great  MSS.,  and.  harine 
on  that  account  a  strong  cUum  to  be  considered 
as  the  reading  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  text. 

Ma'rfty  the  name  which  Naomi  adopted  in 
the  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recog- 
nition of  her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem 
(Bnth  i.  20),  "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant), 
hut  call  me  Mara  (bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath 
^aalt-yery-bitterly  {hamSr)  with  me." 


Ma^'rahy  a  place  which  lay  in  the  wilder* 
ness  uf  Shur  or  Etham,  three  days'  journey  dis- 
tant (Ex.  xy.  22-24 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8)  from  the 
place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  castinc^-in  of  a 
tree  which  "  the  Lord  showed"  to  ^£>ses.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Moses  made  use  of  the 
berries  of  the  plant  GhUrkUd,  and  which  still  it 
is  implied  would  bo  found  similarly  to  operate. 
Howarah,  distant  16^  hours  from  Ayoun  ifoiua, 
has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by  fiurekhardt, 
Schubert,  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it,  ap- 
parently because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  tiae 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  that  a  still  bitterer 
well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which 
Tischendorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  Lep- 
sius  prefers  Waay  Gldbrundd,  Prof.  Stanley 
thinks  that  the  claims  may  be  left  between  this 
and  Howarah. 

Mar'alah.  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  six. 

Maran'atha,  an  expression  used  by  St 
Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  nis  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthiaus  (xyi.  22).  It  is  a  Grecized  form 
of  the  Aramaic  words  maran  StM,  "our  Lord 
comcth." 

ICarble.  Like  the  Greek  /lap/Aopoc,  the 
Heb.  shesh,  the  generic  term  for  marble,  may 
probably  be  taken  to  mean  almost  any  shinine 
stone.  *  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon? 
architectural  works,  which  Josephus  calls  XUhc 
WeuKog,  may  thus  haye  been  limestone — (a) 
from  near  Jerusalem ;  (b)  from  Lebanon  (Jura 
limestone),  identical  with  the  material  of  the 
Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ;  or  (e)  white  marble 
fh>m  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple  and  else- 
whore,  employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  The 
marble  pillars  and  tesserss  of  yarions  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself(Esth.  i.  6). 

Mareheshvan.    [Months.] 

ICar'ous.  The  eyan^ist  Mark,  who  was 
cousin  to  Barnabas  (Col.  ly.  10),  and  die  com- 
panion and  fellow-laborer  of  the  apostles  Paal 
(Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  y.  13). 

Mardoone^UB.  1.  Mordbcai,  the  un- 
cle of  Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth. 
X.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xyi.  13;  2  Maoc.  xy. 
36).  —  2.  «  Mordbcai,  who  returned  witli 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1  Esd.  t.  8).     Ap. 

Mar^eshahf  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in 
the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country; 
named  in  the  same  group  with  Kbilah  and 
Nbzib  ^Josh.  xy.  44).  Ir  we  may  so  interpret 
the  notices  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was 
colonized  from  Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam 
after  the  rupture  with  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  inference  is,  that 
it  commanded  some  pass  or  position  of  ap> 
proach  (comp.  2  Chr.  xiy.  9).  Mareshah  is 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
MaccabsBan  struggles.  Judas  probsbly  passed 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Heoron  to  ayengs 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  y. 
66).  A  few  days  later,  it  afforded  a  refuge  t# 
Gor^as  when  seyerely  wounded  in  the  attack 
of  Dositheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).     It  was  bomt 
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bj  Jadas  in  his  Idamttan  war,  in  passing  from 
Hebron  to  Azotus.  Aboat  the  year  110  b.g.,  it 
was  taken  from  the  IdumsBans  by  John  Hjrca- 
niu.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  when 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  in  the  sec^ 
ond  mile  irom  Elentheropolis.  S.  8.  W.  of 
Beit-jibrin — in  all  probability  Elentheropolis  — 
and  a  little  over  a  Koman  mile  therefrom,  is  a 
site  called  Afcaxuh,  which  is  very  possibly  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Marcshah.  On 
two  oUier  occasions,  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xx.  37;  Mic.  i.  15.)  — 2. 
FaUier  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel 
il  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from 
ndah  through  Pharez. — 8.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  21 
we  find  Mareshah  again  named  as  deriving  his 
oriein  from  Shexjih,  the  third  son  of  Judah. 

fCar'iinoth  »  Mbbaioth  the  priest  (2  Esd. 
i.  2 ;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3).    Ap. 

MaYisa,  Mareshah  (2  Mace  xii.  35).    Ap. 

Mark.  Mark  the  evangelist  is  probablv 
the  same  as  **  John  whose  surname  was  Mark 
(Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains 
the  contrary.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name ; 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  fifeonent  use  amongst  the 
Bomans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gradu- 
ally superseded  the  other.  John  Mark  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that  city 
I  Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  the  cousin  of  Barnabas 
(Col.  iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a 
tamiliar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  ddiv- 
erance  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  "  many  gathered  together  praying ; "  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  convert^  by  Peter 
from  mcetine  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he 
speaks  of  "Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet  r.  IS). 
The  theoiy  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples is  without  any  warrant  Another  theoiy, 
that  an  event  of  tne  night  of  our  Lord's  ble- 
trayal,  related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell 
himself,  must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed 
(Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail  of  fiurts  is  re- 
markably minute :  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is,  that  St  Mark  sup- 
pressed his  own  name  whilst  telling  a  story 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  Knowing. 
Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  on  their  first 
journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
turned  back  (Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the 
second  journey,  Paul  would  not  accept  him 
again  as  a  companion,  but  Barnabas  his  kinsman 
was  more  indulgent ;  and  thus  he  became  the 
cause  of  the  memorable  "sharp  contention" 
between  them  (Acts  xt.  86-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did  not 
separate  him  forever  from  Paul;  for  we  find 
him  by  the  side  of  that  apostle  in  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24). 
in  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark 
to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  8omewhat  later  he  is 
with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet  v.  13).  On  his 
return  to  Asia,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv.  II). 
When  we  desert  Scripture,  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent  The  relation 
•f  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our 
view  of  his  Gospel.    Ancient  writers  with  one 


consent  make  the  evangelist  the  interpreter  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  Some  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  tnmslate 
into  the  Greek  tongpae  the  Aramaic  discourses 
of  the  apostle ;  whilst  others  adopt  the  more 
probable  view,  that  Mark  wrote  a  gospd  which 
conformed  more  exactly  than  the  others  to 
Peter's  preaching, and  thus  "interpreted"  it  to 
the  church  at  large.  The  report  that  Mark 
was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Borne  is  no  doubt 
of  great  antiquity.  Sent  on  a  mission  to 
Egypt  by  Peter,  Marie  there  founded  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  and  preached  in  various  places ; 
then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which  church 
he  was  bishop,  and  sufibred  a  mar^r's  death. 
But  none  of  these  later  detaiOa  rest  on  sound 
authority. 

Mark,  Gon>el  of.  The  characteristics 
of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
records,  will  appear  fix>m  the  discusaion  of  the 
various  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
it— I.  Sources  of  this  Goepd.—The  traditkm 
that  it  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter  rather  thin 
of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  has  been  alluded  to 
above.  John  the  presbyter  is  spoken  of  hj 
Papias  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Irencas 
calls  Mark  "  interpres  et  sectator  Petri,"  and 
dtes  the  opening  and  the  concluding  words  of 
the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them  (iii.,  x.  6). 
Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  Clenient  of 
Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Rome 
desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  ksTC 
with  them  a  record  of  his  teaching;  upon 
which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  uie  jos- 
tle afterwards  sanctioned  wiih  his  antfaoiitv, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in  t£e 
churches.  Tertnllian  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  as  being  connected  with  Peter,  and  so 
having  apostcuic  authority.  If  the  evidence 
of  the  aposde's  connection  with  this  Gospel 
rested  wpoUy  on  these  passages,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient,  since  the  witnesses,  though 
many  in  number,  are  not  all  independent 
of  each  other.  But  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  Gospel  which  are  best  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Pe^  in  some  way  superin- 
tenaed  its  composition.  Whilst  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  common  to 
it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character, 
which  puts  aside  at  onoe  the  supposition  thst 
we  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  fiir 
more  yivid;  touches  are  introdneed  such  ss 
could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye>witness, 
and  such  as  make  us  almost  eye-witnesses  of 
the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground 
for  the  most  part  as  the  other  evangelists,  and 
especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  fiicts  thrown 
in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  in- 
dependent witness.  Thus  the  humole  origin 
of  Peter  is  made  known  through  him  (i.  16-80), 
and  his  connection  with  Capernaum  (i.  29) ;  he 
tells  us  that  Levi  was  "  the  son  of  Alphsens  " 
(ii.  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name  given  by  onr 
Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and  Boaneiges  a  sor- 
name  added  by  Him  to  the  names  of  two  others 
(iii.  17) ;  he  assumes  the  existence  of  another 
body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii.  3S, 
iv.  10,  36,  viu.  34,  xir.  51,  52) ;  we  owe  to  him 
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the  name  of  Jairus  (▼.  22),  the  word  "  carpen- 
ter" applied  to  oar  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  of 
the  "  Syropboenician  **  woman  (vii.  26) ;  he 
sabstitutes  Dalmanntha  for  the  "  Magdaia  "  of 
ICatthew  (viii.  10) ;  he  names  Bartim«u»  (x. 
46) ;  he  alone  mentions  that  onr  Lord  would 
not  suffer  any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  throneh 
the  Temple  (xi.  16) :  ancl  that  Simon  of  Cj- 
xene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rnfas 
(xT.  21 ).  AJl  these  are  tokens  of  an  independ- 
ent writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Lake, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  nat- 
ural to  look  to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that 
much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question 
from  th^  war  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel ;  out  the  evidence  is  not  so  dear  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected. 
^U.  Bdation  cf  Mark  to  MaUhew  caid  Luht,— 
The  results  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 


equal  ardor :  (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  tne  ongi 
nal  Gospel  out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been 
developed ;  (6)  that  it  was  a  compilation  froq 
the  other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last ; 
and  (e)  that  it  was  copied  from  that  of  Matthew, 
and  ibrms  a  link  of  transition  between  the  other 


It  is  obvious  that  the^  reftite  one  an- 
other: the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to 
prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and 
the  intermediate.  Let  us  return  to  the  focts, 
and,  tauffht  by  these  contradictions  what  is  the 
worth  of"  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our 
speculations  no  further  than  the  fiK:ts.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  contains  scarcely  any  events 
that  are  not  recited  by  the  others.  Ijiere  are 
verbal  coincidences  with  each  of  the  others,  and 
aometimes  peculiar  words  frt>m  both  Wet  to- 
gether in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On  the 
other  hand,  tMre  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
independence.  The  hypothesis  which  best 
meets  these  focts  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  com- 
mon to  all  three  evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them, 
is  derived  ftt>m  the  o'nd  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, which  they  had  purposely  reduced  to  a 
common  form,  our  evangelist  writes  as  an  in- 
dependent witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a 
com|Mler ;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter, 
and  its  mattter  in  some  deg^ree  derived  from 
him.  Is  made  probable  by  tro  evident  traces  of 
anjqre-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives. 

in.  73Us  Gfmd  wntten  primariljfjbr  Gentiles. 
— The  evangelist  scarcely  refers  to  the  0.  T.  in 
his  own  PJBnon.  The  word  Law  does  not  once 
occur.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise 
omitted.  Other  matters  interestiiu;  chiefly  to 
the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as  the  ref- 
erences to  the  O.  T.  and  Law  in  Matt.  xii.  &-7, 
the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  a  sign,  liatt  xii.  SS-45 ;  the  para- 
ble of  the  king's  son,  liatt  xxii.  1-14 ;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees in  Matt  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given 
in  some  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require : 
thus,  Jordan  is  a  "  river"  (Ifark  i.  5 ;  Matt  iii. 
6) ;  the  Pharisees,  Ac  "used  to  fost "  (Ifark  u. 
18;  Matt  ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs 
are  described  (Mark  vii.  1^;  Matt  xv.  1, 2) ; 
**  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  i.«.  at  the  season 
«f  the  Passover  (Ifark  xi.  13;  Matt  xxi.  19) ; 


the  Saddncees'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Marl 
xii.  18) ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "  over  s^nsl 
the  temple  "  (Mark  xiii.  3 ;  Matt  xxiv.  3) ;  at 
the  Passover,  men  eat  "unleavened  bread" 
(Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2,  17),  and  ex- 
planations are  given  which  Jews  would  not 
need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42;  Matt  xxvii.  15,  27, 
57).  From  the  general  testimonj  of  thrae  and 
other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  in- 
ference from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant 
for  use  in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles. 

XV.  Time  when  the  Gcepd  vxu  written, — It 
will  be  understood  frt>m  what  has  been  said, 
that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the 
time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  tra- 
ditions are  contradictoiy.  Irenssus  savs  that  it 
was  written  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten during  Peter's  lifetime.  In  the  Bible  then 
is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10),  where 
he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barnabas, 
as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and  this 
epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  62.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  Ac).  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  it  was  written  between  ▲.  d.  63 
and  70.  ' 

y.  Plaoe  where  the  Gcepd  woe  wriittSn.  — The 
jdaoe  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanins,  pronounce 
for  Rome,  and  manv  modems  take  the  same 
view.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria ;  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VI.  Language,  —  The  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  as- 
serts that  Latin  was  the  original  lanenage. 

Vn.  Gemdnenenofthe  (S>epd, — All  ancient 
testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a  certain 
Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  histori- 
cal ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very 
few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  finom 

Satristic  quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pro- 
uoe.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix. 
44, 46, 48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17 ;  and  irenseus  cites 
both  the  opening  and  closing  words  (iii.,  x.  6). 
An  important  testimony  in  anv  case,  but  doubly 
so  ftt>m  the  doubt  that  Has  been  cast  on  tho 
closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19).  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  few  verses,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Goflpel  is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable 
doubt 

Vm.  St^  and  Dfecfum.  — The  purpose  of 
the  evangelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us 
a  virid  picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus. 
The  style  is  peculiarly  suitaible  to  this.  He 
uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  narrative 
aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  Precise  and 
minuto  details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  num- 
bers, abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend 
to  give  force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  the 
human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side, 
the  fects  are  not  very  exactiy  arranged.  Its 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more 
obscnre  than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10- 
34).    Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be 
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tftoed;  amoni^t  them  the  following: — I.  He- 
brew (Aramaic)  words  are  used,  but  explained 
for  Gentile  readers  (iii.  17,  22,  y.  41,  vii.  11, 
34,  ix.  43,  X.  46,  xiv.  36,  xy.  22, 34).  2.  Latin 
words  are  veir  frequent  3.  Unusual  words  or 
phrasea  are  round  here.  4.  Diminutives  are 
nneqnent  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii. 
only)  ii.  16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28.  6.  Negatives  are 
accumulated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (i.  44, 
vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii.  34,  xv.  5).  7.  Woros  are 
often  added  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
(ii.  20,  T.  5,  vi.  25,  also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii. 
29,  xir.  SO,  43).  8.  The  same  idea  is  often  re- 
peated under  another  expression,  as  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  &c  9.  And  sometimes  the 
repetition  is  eflbcted  by  means  of  the  opposite, 
as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places.  10. 
Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reitera- 
tion, as  in  ii.  15,  19.  II.  The  elliptic  use  of 
tva,  like  that  of  ^iruc  in  classical  writers,  is 
found,  T.  23.  12.  The  word  kmpurgv  is  used 
twenty-five  times  in  this  Gospel.  13.  Instead 
of  tnfftfiobhov  Xoftfiaveiv  of  Matt.,  Mark  has 
mfftfiwXum  rnxdv,  iii.  6,  xv.  I.  14.  There  are 
manv  words  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  diction  of 
Mark  presents  the  difficulty  that  whilst  it 
abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  expressions 
that  recall  Latin  eouivalents,  it  is  still  much 
more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Matthew 
than  to  the  purer  style  of  Luke. 

DL  Qwtatiom  Jrim  the  Old  Tatammt. -~Tht 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old  Testar 
neat  is  nearly  or  quite  complete  :— 

Mvki. 

M 

Iv. 
viL 

ix. 


Xii. 


silL 


tt 
xv. 


s 

Mftl.  ilL 

9 

Is.  XL  9. 

44 

Lev.  xlT.  t. 

» 

t  Sam.  xxL  t. 

n 

Is.  Ti.  10. 

6 

Is.  xxlx.  19. 

10 

Ex.  XX.  IS,  xxL  IT. 

44 

IS.1XT1.M. 

4 

Deut  xxlT.  L 

7 

G«n.  11. 94. 

» 

Ex.  XX.  19-17. 

17 

IS.1TL7;  Jer.vlLU. 

10 

Ps.  cxvlU.  91 

10 

Deut  xxT.  ft. 

» 

Ex.m.  6. 

» 

Dent  vl.  4. 

91 

Lev.  xlx.  18. 

96 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

14 

Dan.  Ix.  fl. 

M 

Is.  xlU.  to. 

tt 

Zooh.  xlll.  7. 

a 

Dan.  Til.  19. 

S8(?)l8.11U.12. 

94 

I's.  xzlL  1. 

X.  OmimitB  of  the  G^npef.  —  Though  this 
Gospel  has  little  nistorical  matter  which  is  not 
sharad  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  8U])pose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could 
have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine 
harmony.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
aj^nst  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the 
time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man  among  men.  Its 
motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange  observes,  those 
words  of  Fbter :  "  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  vrere  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him  "^(Acts  x.  38). 

ICar'moth  =»  Mkremoth  the  priest  (1 
Esd.  viii.  62 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33).     Ap. 

ICa'roth^  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western 
lowland  ofJudah  whose  names  are  alluded  to 
#r  pUyed  upon  by  the  prophet  Micab  (i.  12). 


Marriage.    The  topics  whidi  this  subject 

E resents  to  our  consideration  in  connection  wiUi 
iblical  literature  mav  be  most  oonvenientlv 
arranged  under  the  following  five  heads: — 1. 
Its  origin  and  histoiy.  IL  The  conditions 
under  which  it  could  oe  legally  efiected.  HL 
The  modes  by  which  it  was  efl^ted.  IV.  Tho 
social  and  domestic  relations  of  married  life. 
V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriase.    . 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on 
the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.    It  mar 
be  said  to  have  been  orcUiined  by  God,  in  as  fir 
as  man's  nature  was  ordained  by  Him ;  but  its 
formal  appointment  was  the  vroris  of  man, 
and  it  has  ever  been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and 
civil  institution,  though  admitting  of  the  infh 
sion  of  a  religious  clement  into  it    No  sooner 
was  the  formation  of  woman  efiected,  thsn 
Adam  recognized  in  that  act  the  will  of  tho 
Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition.    "  Ther^ 
fore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh"  (ii.  24).     From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  cireumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  Uie  first  woman,  we  may  evolve 
the  following  principles:  —  (1)  the  unity  of 
man  and  wire,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed 
out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the  words  **  one 
fiesh  ; "  (2)  the  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage- 
bond,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds  (comp 
Matt  xix.  9) ;  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  original 
law  of  marriage ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man 
and  wife;  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  u.  13); 
and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife. 
The  introducil'on  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man 
and  wife.    As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  laj 
on  the  latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was 
turned  into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her 
of  her  husband,  **  he  shall  ^ule  over  thee  "  (Gen. 
iii.  16).    In  the  post-diluvial  age,  the  usages  of 
marriage  were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that 
characterizes  a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The 
rule  of  monogamy  was  re-established  hj  the 
example  of  Iu>ah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13). 
The  early  patriarchs  selected  their  wives  from 
their  own  family  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxix.  4,  xxviii 
2),  and  the  necessity  for  doin^  this  on  religimis 
grounds  superseded  the  prohibitions  that  after- 
wards held  good  against  such  marriages  on 
the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12 ;  Ex.  vi  SO ; 
comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9, 12).    Polygamjr  prevailed 
(Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  23,  28; 
1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  peat  extent  divested 
of  the  degradation  which  m  modem  times  at- 
uches  to  that  practice.    In  jud^ng  of  it  we 
must  take  into  regard  the  following  considera- 
tions :  —  ( 1 )  that  the  pnnctjpfc  of  monogamy  waa 
retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  bv 
the  distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  on- 
ginal  wife  and  the  secondary  wives.     (2)  that 
the  motive  which  led  to  pcAyf^mv  was  that 
absorbing  desire  of  progcnv  which  is  prei'slent 
throughout  Eastern  countries,  and  was  cspccial- 
Iv  powerful  among  the  Hebrews ;  atd  (3)  that 
the  power  of  a  parent  over  his  child,  and  of* 
master  over  his  slave,  was  paramount  even  in 
matters  of  marriage,  and  led  in  many  cases  ft» 
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phases  of  polygamy  that  are  otherwise  quite 
unintelligible,  as,  ror  instance,  to  the  cases 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  cUthe  re- 
mteMt  of  hit  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children 
bom  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
children  of  the  mistress  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4, 
9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  father  (Gren.  xxix.  23,  28; 
Ex.  xxi.  9, 10). 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (G^. 
xxi.  14).  Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge 
by  our  own  standard.  The  Mosaic  law  aimed 
mt  mitigating  rather  than  removing  evils  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  in 
that  day.  Its  enactments  were  directed  (1)  to 
the  discouragement  of  polygamy;  (2)  to  ob- 
viate the  injustice  frequently  consequent  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  fiither  or  a  master; 
(3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restriction  ; 
and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The 
practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  have 
oeen  verv  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportunities  of  j udging.  The  usages 
themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained 
in  full  force  to  a  late  period.  In  the  post- 
Babylonian  period,  aonogamy  appears  to  nave 
become  more  prevalent  than  at  anv  previous 
time :  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamv 
during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  ail 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives 
(Tob.  i.  9,  ii.  11 ;  Susan,  ver.  29,  63 ;  Matt 
xviii.  25  ;  Luke  i.  5;  Acts  v.  1).  During  the 
same  period,  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set 
Ibrth  in  Eoclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The  practice  of 
polygamy  nevertheless  still  existed :  Herod  the 
Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one  time. 
The  abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated.  Our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  re-established  the  integ- 
rity and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  by  the 
following  measures :  —  (1)  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the  basis 
on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(Matt.  xix.  4, 5) ;  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition 
of  re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  im- 
proper grounds  ^  (Matt  V.  32,  xix.  9 ;  Rom.  vii. 
3;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11);  and  (3)  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  moral  puri^  generally '(Heb.  xiii.  4, 
4c.),  and  especially  by  the  formal  condemna- 
tion of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have  been 
classed  among  acts  morally  indifferent  by  a 
certain  party  in  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 
Shortly  oefore  the  Christian  era,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on 
the  question  of  marriage  as  aflfecting  the  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testamentperiod,  marriage 
was  regarded  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
man,  nor  was  it  surmisocl  that  there  existed  in 
it  anr  drawback  to  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est dmee  of  holiness.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had  been  evolved. 
The  Essence  were  the  first  to  propound  any 

>  Re-marriage  is  prohibited  by  our  lA)rd  in  all 
—  of  dlToroe  **  saving  for  eaose  of  fornication 


or  adaltery."*  Tins  erime,  equally  with  death,  dis- 
solved the  marriage-tlei  and  rendered  a  new  eon- 
neetlott  possible.— Ed. 
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doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage :  some 
of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed 
themselves  of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar 
views  were  adopted  by  the  Therapeuta,  and  at 
a  later  period  ov  the  Gnostics ;  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one 
of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratttes,  and 
finally  developing  into  the  system  of  monachism. 
II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  de- 
cided by  the  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any 
country  imposes  upon  its  citizens.  In  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  these  prohibitions  were  of 
two  kinds,  according  as  wey  regulated  mar- 
riage (i.)  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israel- 
ite, and  (ii.)  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his 
own  community,  i.  The  prohibitions  relatins; 
to  foreigners  were  based  on  that  instinctive  feeH 
ing  of  exclusiveness  which  forms  one  of  the 
bonds  of  every  social  body,  and  which  prevails 
with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude  state  of  so* 
ciety.  The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the 
Mosaic  law  refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16;  Dent  vii.  3,  4).  But  beyond  this, 
the  lend  disabilities  to  which  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  were  subjected  (Dent,  xxiii.  3), 
acted  as  s  virtual  bar  to  intermarriage  with 
them,  totally  preventing  the  marriage  of  Isracl- 
itish  women  with  Moabites,  but  permitting  that 
of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
marriages  with  the  Edomitos  or  Egyptians  was 
less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  re- 
ceived the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission 
to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of 
proselvtism  (Dent  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were 
thus  three  grades  of  prohibition,  —  total  In  re- 
gard to  the  Canaanites  ou  either  side,  total  on 
the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  and  temporsiT  on  the  side 
of  the  males  in  n^gard  of  the  Edoroites  and 
Eg}'ptians ;  marriages  with  females  in  the  two 
latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal.  Mar- 
riages bjtween  Israelite  women  and  proselyted 
foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  reverse  case,  viz.  the  marriage  of  Israel- 
ites with  foreign  women,  it  ia,  of  courw,  highly 
probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  after 
their  marrisge,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth 
(i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  Proselvtism  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  a  mmt  qud  non  in  the  case  of  a  wife, 
though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband.  In 
the  N.  T.,  no  special  directions  are  g^ven  on  this 
head ;  but  the  general  precepts  of  separation 
between  believers  and  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14, 17)  would  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
case  of  marriage.  The  progeny  of  illegal  mar- 
riages between  Israelites  and  non-Israelites  was 
described  under  a  peculiar  term,  mamxer  (A.  V. 
"bastard;''  Deut  xxiii.  2).  — ii.  The  regular 
tions  relative  to  marriage  between  Israelites 
and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  general  and  (2)  special.  I.  The  genend 
regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of  rela> 
tionship.  The  most  important  passage  relating 
to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xvhi.  6-18,  wherein 
we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general  prohibition 
against  marriages  between  a  man  ana  the  "flesh 
of  his  fiesh,"  and  in  the  second  place  special 
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prohibitions  against  marriage  with  a  mother, 
step-mother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether  **  bom 
at  home  or  abroad,"  grand-daughter,  aunt, 
whether  hj  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
marriage  on  the  father's  side,  dau^hter-in-Iaw, 
broUier's  wife,  step-daughter,  wire's  mother, 
Btep-grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  wife.  An  exception  is  snbse- 
quentiy  made  (Deut  xxv.  5)  in  fevor  of  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  wife  in  the  event  of  his 
having  died  childless:  to  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  at  length.  Difierent  degrees 
of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  infringement  of 
these  prohibitions.  The  grounds  on  which 
these  prohibitions  were  enacted  are  reducible 
to  the  following  three  heads:  (1)  moral  pro- 
priety, (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  nations, 
and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of  these 
grounds  comes  prominentiy  forward  in  the  ex- 
pressions by  wnich  the  various  offences  are 
characterised,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  approaching  "  the  flesh  of  his 
flesh.?  The  second  motive  to  laying  down 
tiiese  prohibitions  was  that  the  Hebrews  might 
be  preserved  as  a  peculiar  people,  with  institu- 
tions distinct  flpom  those  of  the  Egyptians  find 
Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii.  3),  as  well  as  of  other 
heathen  nations  with  whom  they  might  come 
in  contact.  The  third  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solelv 
in  the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simul- 
taneously, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
"  vex "  or  irritaU  the  first  wife,  and  produce 
domestic  jars. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions 
existed  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died 
childless.  The  law  which  regulates  this  has 
been  named  the  "Levirate,"  flnom  the  Latin 
fem'r,  **  brother-in-law."  The  first  instance  of 
this  custom  occurs  in  the  patriarchal  period, 
where  Onan  is  called  u^n  to  marry  his  brother 
fir's  widow  (Gen  xxxviii.  8).  It  was  confirmed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xxv.  5-9).  The 
Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews ;  it  has  b^  found  to  exist  in  many 
lUMtem  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  ^  The  Levi- 
rate law  offered  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One 
such  case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees 
for  the  sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns 
upon  the  complications  which  would  arise  in 
the  world  to  come  (the  existence  of  which  the 
Sadducees  sought  to  invalidate)  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  woman  having  been  mar- 
ried to  several  brothers  (Matt  xxii.  23-^0).  The 
rabbinical  solution  of  this  difficulty  was,  that 
the  wife  would  revert  to  the  first  husband : 
our  Lord,  on  the  other  hand,  subverts  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  the  difficulty  was  based,  viz. 
that  the  material  conditions  of  the  present  life 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of  marriage 
as  a  temporarv  and  merely  human  institution. 
Numerous  difl^cnlties  are  sug^sted,  and  minute 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmndical  writers, 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  beine  the 
book  of  the  Mishna,  entitied  Yebamoth,  From 
the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others 


have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  "the  Talmndists  added  to  the 
Levitical  relationships  several  remoter  ones, 
which  they  termed  secondary^  such  as  gnmd- 
mother  and  great-grandmother,  ereatpgrand- 
child,  &c. :  the  onlj  points  in  which  they  at  all 
touched  the  Levitical  degrees  were,  that  they 
added  (1 )  the  wife  of  the  father's  uterine  brotbo- 
under  the  idea  that  in  the  text  the  brother  de- 
scribed was  only  by  the  same  fether,  and  (2) 
the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority. 

2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions,  we  have 
to  notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high-priest 
was  forbidden  to  marry  any  except  a  virgin 
selected  from  his  own  people,  i.e.  an  Isndite 
(Lev.  xxi.  13, 14).  (2)  Toe  priests  were  less 
restricted  in  their  choice :  they  were  only  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced 
women  (Lev.  xxi.  7).  (3)  Heiresses  were  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Num.  xxxvi.  5-9 ;  comp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4) 
Persons  defective  in  physical  powers  were  not 
to  intermarry  with  Israelites  oy  virtue  of  the 
regulations  in  Deut  xxiii.  1.  (5)  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  bishops  and  deacons  werejpro- 
hibited  from  havine  more  than  one  wife  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2, 12),  a  prohibition  of  an  ambiguous  na^ 
ture,  inasmuch  as  it  may  ref^  (1)  to  polygamy 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
by  Theodoret,  and  most  of  the  Fathers ;  (2)  to 
marriage  after  the  decease  of  the  first  wife ;  or 
(3)  to  marriage  after  divorce  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  wife.  The  probable  sense  is 
second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever,  indud- 
ing  all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
allowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while  the 
first  was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  (6)  A  simi- 
lar prohibition  applied  to  those  who  were  can- 
didates for  admission  into  tiie  ecclesiastical 
order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order  may  have 
been  (1  Tim.  v.  9) :  in  this  case,  the  words 
**  wife  of  one  man  "  can  be  applied  but  to  two 
cases,  (1)  to  re-marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (2)  after  divorce.  That  divom 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the 
wife  is  implied  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii 
1 1 ,  and  is  uluded  to  by  several  dassacal  writers. 
But  St  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  gentrsl 

Suestion  of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  r^arJ  to 
le  general  question  of  the  re-marria^  of  di- 
vorced persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  m  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture.  Acourding  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  wife  divorced  at  the  instance 
of  the  husband  might  many  whom  she  liked; 
but  if  her  second  husband  died  or  divorced  her, 
she  could  not  revert  to  her  first  husband,  oa 
the  ground  that,  as  far  as  he  was  conoemedt 
she  was  *< defiled"  (Deut  xxiv.  2-4) :  we  msj 
infer  fh>m  the  statement  of  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-marria^  of 
the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife  had 
remaiuMl  unmarried  in  the  interval.  In  the 
N.  T.,  there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons.^ 
AH  the  remarks  bearing  upon  the  jwint  had  a 
primary  reference  to  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject, via.  the  abuse  of  divorce.    V?Stfa  regard  lo 

\  See  note  on  p.  fiU. 
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K,  no  restriction  is  pronoonoed  in  the  Bible, 
rly  marriage  is  spolcen  of  with  approval  in 
serend  passa^  (Prov.  ii.  17,  ▼.  18 ;  Is.  Ixii.  5) ; 
and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the 
more  definite  one  of  jears,  we  must  take  into 
aoooont  the  very  earljr  age  at  which  persons 
arriye  at  pnberty  in  Oriental  countries.  In 
modem  Egypt,  marriage  takes  place  in  ^neral 
before  the  oride  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
frequently  when  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
occasionally  when  she  is  onlv  ten.  The  Tal- 
madists  forbade  marria^  in  the  case  of  a  man 
under  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  under  twelve  years  and  a  day. 
The  usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher, 
about  eighteen  ^ears.  Certain  days  were  fixed 
for  the  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and  marriage — 
the  fourth  day  for  virgins,  and  the  fifth  for 
widows.  The  more  modem  Jews  similarly 
appoint  different  davs  for  virgins  and  widows, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  for  the  former,  Thurs- 
day for  the  latter  (Picart,  i.  340). 

IIL  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
Oriental  nations  generally,  in  r^»rd  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  marriage,  as  weU  as  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  rite  itself,  difibr  in  many 
respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  fkba  first  place,  the  choice  of  the  bride  de- 
volved not  on  the  brideeroom  himself,  but  on 
his  relations,  or  on  a  friend  deputed  by  the 
brideeroom  for  this  puroose.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  bridegroom's  wishes  were  not  con- 
sulted in  this  arrangement  As  a  general  rule, 
the  proposal  originated  with  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  imaeinaiy  case  of  women 
•olicitiiig  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  some- 
times asked  (Gen.  xxiv.  58) ;  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  previous  con- 
Mnt  of  the  fiuher  and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen. 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).  Occasionally  the  whole 
business  of  selecting  the  wifis  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  The  selection  of  the  bride 
was  followed  by  the  espousal,  which  was  not 
altogether  like  our  "  en^^'agement,"  but  was  a 
fintnal  proceeding,  undf rtaken  by  a  friend  or 
legal  representative  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  by  the  parents  on  the  part  of  the 
bride;  it  was  oonflrmed  by  oaths,  and  ac- 
companied with  presents  to  the  bride.  These 
presents  were  described  by  di£ferent  terms ;  that 
to  the  bride  by  mohar  (A.y.  "dowry"),  and 
that  to  the  relations  bv  mattdn.  Thus  Shechem 
oflfbrs  "  never  so  much  dowrv  and  eift"  (Gkn. 
xxxiv.  12),  the  former  for  the  bride,  the  lat- 
ter for  the  relations.  It  has  been  supposed 
indeed  that  the  mohctr  was  a  price  paid  down  to 
the  fiither  for  the  sale  of  hif  daughter.  Such  a 
custom  undoubtedly  prevails  in  certain  parts  of 
the  East  at  the  present  day;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
•xpected  that  the  mohar  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and  that  a  poor 
man  could  not  on  that  account  afibrd  to  marry 
a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).  A  "settle- 
ment," in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  a 
written  document  securing  property  to  the  wifb, 
did  not  oome  into  use  until  the  post-Babylonian 
period :  the  only  instance  we  have  of  one  is  in 


Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an  "  in- 
strament."  The  Talmudists  styled  it  a  hetubah, 
and  have  laid  down  minute  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise  of 
the  Mishna  expressly  on  that  subject  The  act 
of  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  and 
among  Uie  more  modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  tne  bride's  finger.  Some  writers  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in 
the  O.  T.  (Ex.  XXXV.  22;  Is.  lii.  21)  were 
nuptial  rings ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded among  the  Hebrews  as  a  token  of  fidelity 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a  fiimily 
(Luke  XV.  22).  Between  tne  betrothal  and  the 
marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  vaxying  from  a  few 
davs,  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  55),  to 
a  rail  year  for  vimns  and  a  month  for  widows 
in  later  times.  During  this  period,  the  bride- 
elect  lived  with  her  friends,  ana  all  communica- 
tion between  herself  and  her  future  husband 
was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend 
deputed  for  the  purpose,  termed  the  *'  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29).  She  was  now 
virtually  n^rded  as  the  wife  of  her  future 
husband.    Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was 

Eunishable  with  death  (Dent  xxiL  83,  24),  the 
usband  havine,  however,  the  option  of  "  put- 
tine^her  away '*^( Matt  L  19 ;  Deut  xxiv.  1). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in 
this  the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there 
were  no  definite  rolieious  ceremonies  connected 
with  it  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  for- 
mal ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an  oath 
took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to' 
marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  14),  particularlv 
in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant  of  her  God 
(Prov.  ii.  17),  as  applied  to  the  marriage-bond ; 
and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv. 
60 ;  Ruth  iv.  11, 12),  sometimes  by  the  parents 
(Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the  mar- 
riaee  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  Cher's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  or  his  father.  The  bridep;room 
prepiu^  himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting  on 
a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his 
head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the 
term  peir  JIs.  Ixi.  10;  A.  V.  "ornaments"), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  nrUokd  (Cant  iii.  11 ) : 
he  was  rMolent  of  myrrh  and  fhinkincense  and 
"all  powders  of  the  merchant''  (Cant  iii.  6). 
The  oride  prepared  herself  for  the  ceremony 
by  taking  a  bath,  generally  on  the  da^  pre- 
ceding tm  wedding.  The  notices  of  h  m  the 
Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped  general 
observation  (Ruth  iii.  3 ;  Es.  xxiii.  40 ;  Eph.  v. 
26,  27).  Thd  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride's 
attire  was  the  tad'tph,  or  "  veil  "  —  a  fight  robe 
of  ample  dimensions,  which  covered  not  only 
the  face  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65; 
comp.  xxxviii.  14,  15).  This  was  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her  husband 
(1  Cor.  xi.  10).  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
girdle,  named  ibMsAtinm,  the  "  attire  "  (A.  V.), 
which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32) ;  uid 
her  head  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  which 
was  again  so  distinctive  of  the  briae,  that  the 
Hebrew  term  cailSh,  "  bride,"  originated  ih>m 
it  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her 
hair  flowing.    Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  six. 
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8),  and  sometimes  embroidered  vvith  gold-thread 
(Ps.  xIt.  13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes 
(Ps.  xIy.  8) :  she  was  further  decked  out  with 
jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10 ;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When 
the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was  generally  late 
in  the  evening,  the  bridegroom  set  forth  from 
his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen  (A.  V. 
**  companions,*'  Judg.  xiv.  11 ;  "  children  of  the 
bride-chamlier ;  "  Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a 
band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27  ; 
Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9;  I  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  ac- 
companied by  persons  bearing  flambeaux  (2 
£sd.  X.  2 ;  Matt.  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer.  xxv. 
10;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "the  light  of  a  candle"). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who 
with  her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival 
(Matt  xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  partv 
back  to  his  own  or  his  father's  house,  with 
every  demonstration  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15). 
On  their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  maidens,  niends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as 
it  passed  (Matt.  xxv.  6).  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets  to  watch 
the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At  the  house,  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22;  Matt, 
xxii.  1-10 ;  Luke  xiv.  8 ;  John  il.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even 
fourteen  days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19). 
The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fit- 
ting robes  (Matt.  xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was 
enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other 
amusements.  The  bridegroom  now  entered  into 
direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and  the 
joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29)  conversing 
with  her,  which  ne  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the 
conducting  of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamlier, 
cheder  (Judg.  xv.  1  ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  can- 
opy, named  chmpah^  was  prepared  (Ps.  xix.  5 ; 
Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was  still  completely 
veiled,  so  that  the  deception  practised  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxix.  23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly 
married  man  was  exempt  from  military  service, 
or  from  any  public  business  which  might  draw 
him  away  from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  (Dent.  xxiv.  5) :  ^  similar  privilege  was 
granted  to  him  who  was  betrothed  (Deut 
XX.  7). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic 
conditions  of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews, 
we  must  in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the 
position  assigned  to  women  generally  in  their 
social  scale.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
women,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  went 
about  with  their  fihoes  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  13).  Women 
not  nnfreqnently  held  important  offices.  They 
took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7) :  in  short, 
they  enjoyed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life 
as  the  women  of  our  own  country.  If  such 
was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  have  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affiiirs,  and  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendence'(2  K  iv.  8;  Judg.  iv.  18;   1  Sam. 


xxv.  14,  &c.).  The  relations  of  husband  vafi 
wife  appear  to  have  been  characterixod  by  alfec. 
tion  and  tenderness.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous  than  is 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  hap- 
piness. One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  po- 
lygamy  is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives  (Gen. 
xxi.  11 ;  1  oam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives, 
and  the  small  amount  of  hberty  allowed  to 
daughters  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  must  in- 
evitably have  led  to  unhappy  anions.  In  Uie 
N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation 
(Eph.  V.  22,  33  ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19 ;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5 ; 
1  Pet  iii.  1-7).  The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the 
Hebrew  household  were  multifarions :  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  fixnn 
which  even  women  of  rank  were  not  ex 
empted  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  tht 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi. 
15),  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the 
various  textures  required  in  an  Eastern  estab- 
lishment devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxL  13, 
21,  22),  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity 
and  skUl,  she  produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linea 
shirts  and  girdles,  which  she  sold,  and  bo,  like  a 
well-freighted  merchant-ship^  brought  in  wealth 
to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov.  xxxi.  14, 24). 
The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment, 
and  dntv  of  marriage  or  eonjngal  right 

v.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to 
marria^  have  exclusive  reference  to  one  sub- 
ject, VIZ.  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship 
between  God  and  his  people.  The  earliest 
form  in  which  the  ima£;e  is  implied  is  in  the 
expressions  "to  ^  a-whoring,"  and  "wiiore- 
dom,"  as  descriptive  of  the  rupture  of  that  re- 
lationship by  acts  of  idolatry.  These  expres- 
sions have  bv  some  writers  been  taken  in  their 
primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to  the 
licentious  practices  of  idolaters*  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  direct  comparison  with  marria^  is 
confined  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writmgs, 
unless  we  resard  the  Canucles  as  an  allegorical 
work.  In  ue  N.  T.,  the  image  of  the  bride- 
groom is  transferred  from  Jehovah  lo  Christ 
(Matt  ix.  15 ;  John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the 
bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  7, 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17);  and  the  comparison  ^ns 
established  is  converted  by  St  Paul  into  an 
illustration  of  the  position  and  mutoal  duties 
of  man  and  wifi)  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  oefore,  described  as  fomka- 
tion  or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystksl 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvii.  1,  2, 5). 

Mars'  HiU.    [Areopagus.] 

Mar^sena,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia,  "wise  men  which  knew  ttie  tunes," 
which  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  first  in  ths 
kingdom  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Martha.  This  name,  which  does  not  i^ 
pear  in  the  O.  T.,  belongs  to  the  later  Aramaic 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.,  there  is  oompaia- 
tivcly  little  to  be  said.  The  facts  recorded  in 
Luke  X.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  character  de 
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▼out  after  the  castomar^  Jewish  type  of  devo- 
tioiiy  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  aua  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24),  out  not 
rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong, 
not  to  the  future  only,  but  to  the  present. 
When  she  first  comes  licfore  us  in  Luke  x.  38, 
as  receiving  her  Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses 
the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is  "  cumlx^rcd  with 
much  serving,"  b  "  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  diings/'  She  needs  the  reproof,  "one 
thing  is  netful ; "  but  her  love,  though  imper- 
fect in  its  form,  is  yet  recognized  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved 
(John  XL  3).  Her  position  here,  it  maj  be 
noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister, 
the  head  and  manager  of  the  household.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or 
widow  of  "  Simon  the  leper  "  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6 
and  Mark  xiv.  3.  The  same  character  shows 
kself  in  the  history  of  John  xi.    The  same 

Spirit  of  complaint  that  she  had  shown  before 
nds  utterance  again  ( ver.  21 ) ;  but  there  is  now, 
what  there  was  not  before,  a  fuller  faith  at  once 
in  His  wisdom  and  His  power  (ver.  22).  And 
there  is  in  that  sorrow  an  education  for  her 
as  well  as  for  others.  She  rises  from  the  for- 
mula of  the  Pharisee's  creed  to  the  confession 
which  no  "  flesh  and  blood,"  no  human  tradi- 
tions, could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver.  24-27). 
Her  name  appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  "  serv- 
ing "  (John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows 
itself  still,  but  it  Iuup  been  freed  from  evil.  She 
la  no  longer  "  cumbered,"  no  longer  Impatient 
Activity  has  been  calmed  by  trust.  When 
other  voices  are  raised  against  her  sister's 
overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among 
them. 

Mary  of  Cleophas.    So  in  A.  v.,  but 

accurately  of  "  Clopas."    In  St.  John's  Gos- 

5cl,  we  read  that  "  there  stood  bv  the  cross  of 
esus  Uis  mother,  and  His  mothers  sister,  Mary 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  "  (John  xix. 
25).  The  same  group  of  women  is  described 
by  St  Matthew  as  consisting  of  "Mazy  Mag- 
dalene, and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children  "  (Matt  xxvii. 
56) ;  and  by  St  Mark,  as  "Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome"  (Mark.  xv.  40).  From  a  com- 
]Mrison  of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary 
af  Clopas,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Liule  and 
of  Joses,  are  the  same  person,  and  tliat  she  was 
the  sister  of  St  Mar^  the  Virgin.  There  is 
an  apparent  difficolty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters 
seeming  to  bear  the  name  of  Mary.  But  the 
fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name,  though 
unusual,  is  not  singular.  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after 
whom  Jewish  mothers  called  their  daughters, 
just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  nnfrequentlv  give 
the  name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  and 
female  alike,  in  honor  of  St.  .Mary  the  Virgin. 
This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names 
are  identical ;  but  on  a  dose  examination  of  the 
Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  St  Mary  the  Vii^n  is 
Mapuifi ;  hw  sister  is  lla/Ko.    Mary  of  Clopas 


was  probably  the  elder  bister  of  the  Lord's 
mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had  murried 
Clopas  or  Alphssus  while  her  sister  was  still  a 
eirl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least  tliree 
daughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are 
unknown  to  us :  those  of  the  sons  are  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became 
enrolled  amon^  the  twelve  apostles  [James], 
and  a  third  (Simon)  may  have  succeeded  hu 
brother  in  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Of  Joses  and  the  daaghters  we  know 
nothing.  Mary  herself  is  broueht  before  us 
for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
—  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted  from 
St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  John.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene 
(Matt  xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the 
dawn  of  Easter  morning  she  was  again  there 
with  sweet  spices,  which  she  had  prepared  on 
the  Friday  night  (Matt  xxviii.  1 ;  Marx  xvi.  1 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
"  a  visio^i  of  angels,  which  said  that  He  was 
alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  These  are  all  the 
glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Al- 
phiBus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  desig- 
nating Marj  and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  dead  before  the  ministry  of^our  Lord  com- 
menced. Joseph,  the  husband  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  likewise  dead;  and  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters,  as  was  natural  both  for  comfort 
and  for  protection,  were  in  the  custom  of  liv- 
ing  together  in  one  house. 

Mary  Magdale'ne.  Four  different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1) 
That  which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
natural,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Ma;;^ 
dala.  The  statement  that  the  women  with 
whom  she  journeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Gali- 
lee (Mark  xv.41)  agrees  with  this  notion.  (2) 
Another  explanation  has  been  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their  calumnies 
against  the  Nozarenes  make  mention  of  a  Mir- 
iam Mcgaddcla,  and  explain  it  as  meaning 
"  the  twiner  or  plaitcr  of  hair."  (3)  Either  seri- 
ously, or  with  tne  patristic  fondness  for  parono- 
mama,  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migdol  ( «=  a  watch-tower), 
and  dwdUs  on  the  coincidence  accordingly. 
The  name  denotes  the  steadfavcuess  of  ncr 
faith.  (4)  Origen  sees  in  her  name  a  prophecy 
of  her  spirituu^greatness  as  having  ministered 
to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  witness  of  His 
resurrection.  -^  I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the 
first  time  in  Luke  viii.  2,  among  the  women 
who  "  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance." 
All  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  of  com- 
parative wealth.  With  all,  the  chief  motive 
was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance 
from  "  evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Mary 
it  is  said  specially  that  "  seven  devils  went  out 
of  her ; "  and  the  number  indicates,  as  in  Matt 
xii.  45,  and  the  "  Legion  "  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  anowessum  of  more  than 
ordinary  malignity.  We  must  think  of  her, 
aocordinglv,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  and  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet 
with  in  other  demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of 
despair,  the  divided  consciousness,  the  preter- 
natural frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of  li- 
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lenoe.  From  that  state  of  mitierv,  she  had 
been  set  free  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer; 
and  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other 
ties  and  duties,  she  fonnd  her  safety  and  her 
blessedness  in  following  Him. 

It  will  explain  much  that  follows  if  we  re- 
member that  this  life  of  ministration  most 
hare  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  (Mark  xr.  40),  and 
even  also  with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
(John  xix.  25).  The  women  who  thus  devoted 
themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the  history : 
we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life,  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  durine  the  few  mo- 
mentous davs  that  preceded  the  crucifixion. 
ThcT  "stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things" 
(LuKe  xxiii.  49),  during  the  closmg  hours  of  the 
Agony  on  the  Cross.  The  same  close  associa- 
tion which  drew  them  together  there  is  seen 
afterwards.  She  remains  bv  the  cross  till  all 
is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  tsJien  down, 
and  wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in 
the  garaen-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
(Matt,  xxvil.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).  The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an 
enforced  rest ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  "  bought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint"  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  1). 
The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2),  they  come 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  James  to  the  sepul- 
chre. Mary  Ma^alene  had  been  to  the  tomb, 
and  had  found  it  empty,  had  seen  Uie  *'  vision 
of  angels"  (Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  5). 
She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and 
John  (John  xx.  1,2).  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains  when 
they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there  (John 
XX.  13).  This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed 
thouffht  was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one 
who  nad  suffered  as  she  had  sufierecl,  fuU  of 
special  danger,  and  called  for  a  special  disci- 
'piine.  The  utter  stupor  of  erief  is  shown  in 
her  want  of  power  to  recognize  at  first  either 
the  voice  or  uie  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom  she 
had  ministered  (John  xx.  14, 15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard 
it  uttered,  it  roav  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deep- 
est misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and 
then  follows  the  cry  of  recognition,  with  ^ 
strongest  word  of  reverence  which  a  woman  of 
Israel  could  use,  "  Rabboni,"  and  the  rush  for- 
ward to  cling  to  His  feet.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her  love  had 
been  too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence  of 
her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson  to  learn 
as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  fiesh/'  thev  were 
"  henceforth  to  know  Him  so  no  more.  She 
WAS  to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and 
sharpest  form.  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  g^reat  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the 
evangelist  wrote  and  that  which  shows  itself 
in  the  later  traditions.  Out  of  these  few  fects 
there  rise  a  multitude  of  wild  conjectures  ;  and 
ivith  these  tliere  has  been  constructed  a  whole 


romance  of  hagiology.  The  questions  whid 
meet  us  connect  themselves  with  the  nanatiTeg, 
in  the  four  Gospels,  of  women  who  came  with 
precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet  or  the 
head  of  Jesus.  Although  the  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  maintamcd,  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mari^  xiv.  ire 
reports  of  two  distinct  events.  The  supposi- 
tion Uiat  there  were  three  anointings  hss 
found  favor  with  Orieen  and  Ligfatfoot.  Ws 
are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  grest 
majority  of  interpreters,  that  the  Gospels  record 
two  anointines,  one  in  some  city  unnamed  dn^ 
ing  our  Lora's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke  viL), 
the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  John  xii.). 
We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  in 
these  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one  womsB 
or  with  two.  The  one  passa^  adduced  for  the 
former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  There  is  but 
slender  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the 
two  anointings  were  the  acts  of  one  and  the 
same  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister  of 
Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  for  the 
identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  chief 
actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  3,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  connect  it  with  the  Idstory  that  immediatdj 
precedes,  f  2.)  The  belief  that  Manr  of  Bethanj 
and  Maxy  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more 
startling.  Not  one  single  circumstance,  except 
that  of  love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is 
common.  The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever 
may  be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all 
other  Marys.  No  one  evangelist  gives  the 
slip^htest  hint  of  identity.  Nor  is  this  lack  of 
evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated  by  any 
such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the 
anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ter- 
tuUian  —  say  nothing  to  imply  that  thej 
accepted  it.  The  lan^age  of  Irencns  u 
against  it.  Origen  discusses  the  question 
fully,  and  rejects  it.  He  is  followed  by  the 
whole  succession  of  the  expositors  of  the  £ast- 
em  Church.  In  the  Western  Chnrch,  how- 
ever, the  other  belief  bq^an  to  spread.  Ths 
services  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdakoe 
were  constructed  on  the  assumption  of  its 
truth.  The  translators  under  James  I.  adopt- 
ed the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period, 
there  has  been  a  gradually  accumulating  opa- 
9en8us  against  it. 

Mary,  mother  of  Mark.    The  woman 

known  oy  this  description  must  have  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from 
Col.  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and 
it  would  appear  ftom  Acts  iv.  87,  xii.  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treas- 
ury of  the  Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  hoose 
to  be  used  as  one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting. 
The  (act  that  Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  hii 
release  from  prison  indicates  that  there  wsi 
some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii.  12)  between 
them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  langoa^ 
which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as  beine  h» 
"  son  "  (1  Pet.  V.  13).  She,  it  may  be  added, 
must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of  the  tribi 
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of  Levi,  and  maj  have  been  connected,  as  he 
was,  with  Cjrprus  (Acts  it.  36). 

Mary,  sister  of  Lasams.    The  facts 

strictlj  persona]  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40  as  re- 
oeiTing  Christ  in  their  house.  Marr  sat  listen- 
ing eagerlj  for  erenr  word  that  fell  from  the 
DiTine  Teacher.  Sne  had  chosen  the  good 
party  the  life  that  has  fonnd  its  unity,  the 
^  one  thinff  needful,"  in  rising  from  the 
earthly  to  ue  heayenly,  no  longer  distracted 
br  the  "many  thinn"  of  earth.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John 
xi.  Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  Her 
first  thought  when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in 
whose  power  and  lore  she  had  trusted  is  one 
of  com^aint.  But  the  great  ioy  and  love 
which  her  brother's  return  to  \\{e  calls  up  in 
her  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  Ths  treasured 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  is  brought  forth 
at  the  final  feast  of  Betlumy,  John  xii.  3. 

Mary,  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  penon 
perhaps,  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature, 
around  whom  so  many  legends  have  been 
grouped  as  the  Virgin  Maiy;  and  there  are 
tew  whose  authentic  history  is  more  concise. 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  St.  Mary's  parents.  The  evangelist 
does  not  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  know.  She 
was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  lineage  or  David  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1 1 ;  Luke  i. 
32 ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  bad  a  sister,  named  prob- 
ably like  herself,  Maxy  (John  xix.  25),  and  she 
was  connected  by  marriage  (Luke  i.  36)  with 
Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of 
the  lineage  of  Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  her  antecedents.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
which  is  known  as  b.g.  5,  Mary  was  living  at 
Nazareth,  probably  at  her  parents'  —  possibly 
ac  her  elder  sister's  —  house,  not  having  yet 
been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home.  She  was 
at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
fore regarded  bv  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as 
his  win,  though  he  had  not  vet  a  husband's 
rights  over  her.  At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel 
came  to  her  with  a  message  from  G^,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  The  scene  as 
well  as  the  salutation  is  very  similar  to  that 
recounted  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  18,  19). 
Gabriel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting 
Son  of  the  Father  should  be  bom  of  her.  He 
fiirther  informs  her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which 
she  might  convince  herself  that  his  prediction 
with  regard  to  herself  would  come  true,  that 
her  reUuve  Elisabeth  was  within  three  months 
of  being  delivered  of  a  child.  The  angel  left 
Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elisabeth  either 
at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (Luke  i.  39),  where  the 
latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias,  about 
twen^  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from 
Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  entrance  into 
the  house,  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion and  thankfulness  in  the  hvmn  known 
under   the   name   of  the   Magmficat.      The 


hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-lOh  Mary  returned 
to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at  her  own 
home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Joseph 
became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and  oe- 
termined  on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  sufier 
the  penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  had 
incurred.  Beinff,  however,  warned  and  satis- 
fied by  an  angd  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  he  took  her  to  his  own  house.  It  was 
soon  after  this,  as  it  would  seem,  that  Augus- 
tus' decree  was  promulgated,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  in  the  rep:isterB  (b.c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  till  ten  ^ears 
afterwards  (a.d.  6),  in  the  governorship  of 
Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem,  and 
£ere  Mairj  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a  man^. 
The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  tiie  circumcision, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the 
lifo  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The 
presentation  in  the  Temple  might  not  take 
place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  pover^  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the 
ofierlng  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon 
and  the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  uke  the  won- 
der of  the  shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the 
magi,  only  incidentally  refer  to  Maiy.  One 
passage  alone  in  Simeon's  address  is  specially 
directed  to  her :  "  Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce 
through  thy  own  soul  also."  The  exact  pur- 
port of  tiiese  words  is  doubtful. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe 
had  the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as 
well  as  in  tneir  return  from  thence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
( B.C.  3 ) .  It  may  be  that  the  holy  family  at  this 
time  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  of 
Mary's  sister,  the  wife  of  Clopas.  Hencefor- 
wara,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try— !.«.  from  B.C.  3  to  a.d.  26  —we  may  pic- 
ture St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Naza- 
reth, in  a  humble  sphere  of  life.  Two  circum- 
stances alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in  on 
the  otherwise  even  flow  of  her  life.  One  of 
these  was  the  temporary  loss  of  her  Son  when 
he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  8.  The 
other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  after  the  other.  Frem 
the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menced, St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight.  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  re- 
moved, which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is 
thrown  over  her.    These  four  occasions  are,  — 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.). 

2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  His  bretnren  made 
"  to  speak  with  Him"  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii. 
21  and  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifix- 
ion. 4.  The  days  succeeding  the  Ascension 
(Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we  add  two  references 
to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazarene  fellow-citizens 
(Matt.  xiii.  54,  55  ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the  second 
by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  ^), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in 
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her  life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  everj  occa- 
sion of  our  Lord'i  addressing  her,  or  speaking 
ot'  her,  there  is  a  soand  of  reproof  in  His  words, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  words  spoken  to 
her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took 
place  in  the  three  months  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  passover 
of  the  year  27.  When  Jesus  was  found  by  his 
mother  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in  the  year 
8,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name  of  "  fa- 
ther" as  applied  to  Joseph  (Lnke  ii.  48,  49). 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which 
inaugurates  His  ministry.  He  solemnly  with- 
draws Himself  from  the  authority  of  His  earth- 
ly mother. 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Nazareth 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1)  appear  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  next  time  that  she  is 
brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Capernaum. 
It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year  28,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle  wrought  at 
the  marriage-feast  in  Cana.  Mary  was  still 
living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  James,  Joscs,  Simon,  Jade,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt.  xiii.  55) ;  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undergoing, 
and  they  understood  that  He  was  denying  Him- 
self every  relaxation  from  His  labors.  Their 
human  afiection  conquered  their  faith.  Thev 
therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  al- 
low them  to  speak  to  Him.  Again  He  reproves. 
Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on 
the  part  of  His  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship. 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St  Mary's  life  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing 
there  with  her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  Salome,  and  other  women,  having  no 
doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was  able  through- 
out the  terrible  morning  of  Grood  Friday.  It 
was  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  and 
He  was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit.  Standing 
near  the  company  of  the  women  was  St.  John ; 
and,  with  almost  His  last  words,  Christ  com- 
mended His  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had 
borne  the  name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son."  And  from 
that  hour  St.  John  assures  us  that  he  took  her 
to  his  own  abode. 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over 
her  joy  which  rsucceeded  that  sorrow.  Mediaeval 
imagination  has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does 
not  state,  that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  She  was 
doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cher- 
ished with  the  tenderness  which  her  tender  soul 
would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly she  found  pre-eminently  in  St.  John. 
We  have  no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  As- 
cension, or  at  the  descent  or  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do  reaa  of  her 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  .of  her.  Holy  Scripture 
leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer.  "From  this  point 
forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Jeru- 


salem with  St.  John  (see  Epiph.  liter.  78]. 
According  to  one  tradition,  the  beloved  discipae 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  had  expired 
in  his  arms.  Other  traditions  make  her  jour- 
ney with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  then  die  in 
extreme  old  age. 

5.  The  cfniracter  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelists ;  but  some  of  its  linea- 
ments are  incidentally  manifested  in  the  frag- 
mentary record  which  is  given  of  her.  It  is 
clear  from  St.  Luke's  account,  though,  without 
any  such  intimation,  we  might  rest  assured  of 
the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tiiat  she  had 
set  before  her  the  example  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  her  model.  This 
would  appear  from  the  Magnifioat  (Luke  i.  46). 
Her  foitti  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in 
her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the  divine 
will,  though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be 
accomplished  (Luke  i.  38) ;  her  energy  and 
earnestness,  in  her  joumev  from  Nazareth  to 
Hebron  (Luke  i.  39) ;  her  happy  thankfulness, 
in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke  i.  48) ;  her  silent  mus- 
ing thoughtfulness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19) ;  and  in  her  keep- 
ing her  Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Luke  ii.  51], 
though  she  could  not  fiilly  understand  their 
import.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St  Mary  is  por- 
trayed to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faith- 
ful, hun*ble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but 
a  womau  still. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  theological  bear- 
ings of  the  worship  of  Mary ;  but  we  shall  have 
left  our  task  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add  a  short 
historical  sketch  «>f  <he  origin,  pro^r^  and 
present  state  of  the  devotion  to  her.  What  was 
Its  origin  1  Certainly  not  the  Bible.  There  is 
not  a  word  there  from  which  it  could  be  in- 
ferred ;  nor  in  the  Crteds ;  nor  in  Uie  Fathers 
of  the  first  five  centnries.  Whence,  then,  did 
it  arise  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Sl  Mary  is  to  be 
found  m  the  apocryphal  legends  of*  her  birth 
and  of  her  deatn.  There  we  find  the  germ  of 
what  afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  por- 
tentous proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of 
her  birth  are  as  early  as  the  2d  or  dd  cen- 
tury. They  were  the  production  of  the  Gnos* 
tics,  and  were  unanimonsly  and  firmly  rgected 
by  the  Church  of  the  first  five  centuries  as  &b- 
uious  and  heretical.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
Nestorian  controversy^  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heretical.  But  ^e  Nestorian  controverEies 
produced  a  great  dianze  of  sentiment  in  men's 
minds.  Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Nestorianism  to  main- 
tain,  not  only  that  our  Lord  had  two  nanires, 
the  divine  and  the  human  (which  was  right), 
but  also  that  He  was  two  persons,  in  such  sort 
that  the  child  bom  of  Mary  was  not  divine,  bat 
merely  an  ordinary  human  beinc:,  until  the 
divinity  subsequently  united  its^f  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title  Oeonwoc, 
loosely  translated  *'  Mother  of  God,"  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Anti-Ncstorians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honor 
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to  the  mother,  but  to  maintain  the  true  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  the  Son.  Nevertheless 
the  result  was  to  magnify  the  mother,  and,  after 
a  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  Son.  The  le- 
gends too  were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as 
before.  The  Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of 
dread.  Nestorions,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts, 
were  objects  of  hatred.  From  this  time,  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  We  learn 
the  present  state  of  ue  rdisious  regard  in 
whlcn  she  is  held  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope from  St.  Alfonso  de'  Lignori,  whose  cver^ 
word  is  vouched  for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his 
Church's  authoritv.  Thus  in  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgm  there  are  two  distinctly- 
marked  periods.  The  first  is  th^  which  com- 
mences with  the  apostolic  times,  and  brines  us 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  Mary  was  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  heretical,  and  confin^  to  Gnostic 
and  CoUyridian  heretics.  The  second  period 
commences  with  the  6th  century,  when  it  be- 
gan to  spread  within  the  Church ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  snock  given  it  by  the  Reformation,  nas 
continued  to  spread,  and  is  spreading  still. 

Maxy,  a  Roman  Christian  who  is  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6)  aM  having  toiled  hard  for  him.  Notning 
more  is  known  of  her. 

JCaS'alothf  a  place  in  Arbela,  which  Bao- 
chides  and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  De- 
metrius, beseiffed  and  took  with  great  slaughter 
on  their  way  trom  the  north  to  Gil^  ( 1  Mace, 
ix.  2).  The  name  Masaloth  is  omitted  by  Jo- 
•ephus,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since 
discovered;  but  the  word  mav,  as  Robinson 
sngsests,  have  originally  signified  the  "  steps  " 
or '^terraces."  In  that  case  it  was  probably  a 
name  given  to  the  remarkable  caverns  still  ex- 
isting on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  Wady, 
and  now  called  KvHa'at  Ibn  Ma'cui,    Ap. 

ICaS'chil.  The  title  of  thirteen  psalms; 
xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 
IxxxvtiL,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  psalm  in  which 
it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word  is 
found  in  another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  "  I  will 
iJuCmct  thee,"  from  which  circumstance,  it  has 
been  inferred,  the  title  was  applied  to  the  whole 
psalm  as  didactic.  But  since  "Maschil"  is 
affixed  to  many  psalms  which  would  scarcely 
be  classed  as  aidactic,  Gesenius  (or  rather 
Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sacred 
song,  relating  to  divine  thin^,  whose  end  it 
was  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety."  E^nn^dd  re- 
gards Ps.  xlvii.  7  (A.  y.  "  smg  ye  praises  with 
wtdenUmimg:**  Hob.  ma»chU)  as  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  Mascnil,  which  in  his  opinion  is 
a  musical  term,  denoting  a  melody  requiring 
great  skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to 
the  explanation  of  Roediger  is,  that  it  is  want- 
ins  in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  Maschfl  "  to  be  applied  to  everr  psalm  in  the 
Fsaiter.  The  suggestion  of  EwsJd  has  most  to 
commend  it. 

Tifftflh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  z. 
S3).  In  1  Chr.  1.  17,  the  name  appears  as 
Ifeaheeh.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Maab,  Joaephus  connects  the  name  with  Meaene 
in  Lower  Babvlonia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
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sian  Gulf.  The  more  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  b^  Bochart  and  others, 
^that  the  name  Mash  is  represented  by  Uie 
Mom  Masius  of  classical  writers,  a  range  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Kalisch 
connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mvsia :  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Mash'al.  The  same  as  Misheal  or  Mishal 
(I  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Masras,  one  of  the  servants  of  S<domon, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(I  tsd.  v.  34).     Ap. 

Mas^man.  This  name  occnrs  for  Shex- 
AiAH  in  1  Esd.  viii.  43  (comp.  £zr.  viii.  16). 
Ap. 

jBIasora.    [Old  Testament.] 

Maa'pha.  1.  A  place  opposite  to  Jer»- 
salem,  at  which  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the 
desolation  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  (1  Biacc. 
iil.  46).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  MizPEH  of  Benjamin.  —  2.  One  of  Uie 
cities  which  were  taken  firom  the  Ammonites 
by  Judas  MaocabsBus  in  his  canuM^gn  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Maoc.  v.  35).  It  is  probably 
the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead.    Ap. 

Maa'rekajl,  an  ancient  place,  the  nativa 
spot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47). 
Schwarz  (215)  mentions  a  site  ealled  Em^ 
Mcurak,  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra.  He  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  place  marked  Aim  Mq/rak  in 
Palmer's  Map,  and  ^tVi  el-Umiaha  in  Kiepert's. 

Maa'sa,  a  son  of  Ishmad  (Gen.  xxv.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  SO).  His  descendants  were  not  im- 
probably the  Maaani,  who  are  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  the  east  of  Arabia,  near  the  borders  of 
Babylonia. 

naa'^sahy  >.«.  "  temptation,"  a  name  given 
to  the  spot,  also  called  Mbribah,  where  the 
Israelites  tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvi  7 ;  Ps. 
xcv.  8,  9 ;  Heb.  iii.  8). 

Masai'as  ^  Maasbiah  3  (l  Esd.  ix.  22; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  22).    Ap. 

ICassi^aB.  The  same  as  Ma80biah  20, 
the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1 ).    Ap. 

Mastio-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  Apoc- 
rvpha  (Susan,  ver.  54),  where  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V .  has  lentuk.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  work  is  correctly  rendered,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophraa- 
tus,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other  writers.  The 
fnmnt  resin  known  in  the  arts  as  "  mastic," 
and  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  in  the  month  of  August,  is  the  produoa 
of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  riaiaeia 
lentiacus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this 
account,  and  for  its  many  supposed  medical 
virtues.  Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  thai 
the  best  mastic  comes  from  Chios.  Toume- 
fort  has  given  a  full  and  verv  interesting  ac- 
count pf  the  lentisks  or  mastic  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios).  The  Pistacia  Zotftscus  is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  According 
to  Strand  [Fhr,  Paltest.  No.  559)  it  has  been 
observed  at  Joppa,  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Po- 
cocke.  The  mastic-tree  bwmgs  to  the  natural 
order  AnacardiaceoB, 
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un'flalA  — MBTHDaBi.iM,  the  son  of 
iciioch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

MsfrOtL  ■  duighter  of  Hezahab,  and 
motber  oT  Hshetsbel,  wbo  waa  wife  of  Eadar 
(or  Hadad)  of  Fan,  king  of  Edom  {Om.  xxxvi 
99;  I  Chr.  I.  90). 

MafrL  a  bmil;  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  whkh  Saul  the  king  of  Israel  belonged  { 1 
gam.  z.  SI). 

Haftan.  L  The  priest  of  Baal  ilsin  be- 
fore baa  aJtan  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jertualem 
(S  K.  xi.  18;  S  Chr.  xxiii.  IT).  He  pnibabl; 
Kcompanied  Athaliah  ^m  Samaria.  — 2.  The 
btherorSbeiihatiah  (Jer.  xxxriii.  t). 

Uaf  taoah,  a  tuiion  in  the  latter  put  of 
the  wanderiQgi  of  the  IinelilM  (Num.  zxi.  18, 
19).  It  lajr  next  beyond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and 
between  it  and  Naludiel ;  Naholiel  ■gu°  being 
bat  one  dur'i  jaunwj  Aom  the  Bamoth  or 
htigfttiof  Moab.  Mattanah  waa  therefore  prob- 
aUj  titnated  to  the  8.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
but  no  name  like  it  ^ipean  to  turn  keen  jet 
diacorered. 

Mattanl'ah.  L  The  original  name  of 
Zedeldah  king  of  Judafa,  which  was  changed 
when  Nebnchadneozar  placed  him  on  the  throne 
inatead  of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (3  K.  xxiv. 
IT).  —  2>  A  LcTile  linger  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  U.  15),  He  is  deMribod  as  the  son  of 
ICcah,  Micha  (Neb.  xi.  IT),  or  Michaiah  (Neb. 
xii.  35),  and  after  the  retam  from  BabTJon 
lired  in  the  villages  of  the  Neiophadiltea  1 1  Chr. 
ix.  16)  or  Netophathi  (Neh.  xii.  ag),  which  the 
singers  bad  bniU  in  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rasalem  (N«b.  xii.  29),  As  leader  of  the 
Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neb.  xj.  IT, 
xii,  B),  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  look  part  in 
the  mnsical  lerrice  which  accompanied  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
M,  3S).  We  And  him  amon);  the  Lerites  of  the 
Becan4  rank,  "keepers  ot  the  thresholds,"  an 
oOo*  which  ftU  to  the  iingen  (eomp.  I  Chr. 
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XT.  18,  21).  — 3.  A  deeeendant  of  Aaaph,  aid 
ancestor  of  Jahadel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
JeUoshapbat  (2  Chr.  xx.  U).  — 4.  One  of  tbi. 
•oni  of  EUm  (Eir.  x.  !E).  — 6.  One  of  ibe 
sons  of  Zactu  (Ear.  x.  2T).  —6,  A  descrndani 
of  Pahath-Moab  (Ear.  x.  30).  — And  7.  Onr 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ear.  x.  3T),  who  idl  pnl 
away  their  Ibreign  wives  at  Ezra's  command.  — 
8.  A  Lovite,  tkuier  of  Zaccnr,  and  ancestor  of 
Hanan  the  under-treasnrer  who  had  charge  of 
the  offerings  Ibr  the  Lerites  in  the  time  of  Kt- 
hemiah  {skh.  xiii.  13).  — 9.  One  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman,  whose  office  it  was  in  blo" 
the  honu  in  the  Temple  service  as  appointed 
bj  David  (1  Chr.  xiv.  t.  16).  — 10.  A  d^ 
■cendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levile  minstrel,  wbo 
assisted  in  the  pnrification  of  the  Teroi^  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (3  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

llat'tatha,  the  son  of  Nathan,  and  gtind- 
•on  of  David  in  the  geneal<^  of  out  Lonl 
(Lnkeiii.  31). 

Maf  tatfaah,  a  descendant  of  Hashum,  who 

Put  awBv  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Em 
E«.  X.  S3). 

Hattathi'as.  L  ~  Uattithuh,  who 
stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  be  read  ll 


iii.  4).- 

(1  Mace.  ii.  1,14,  le,  IT,  19,24,27,39,45,49, 
xiv.S9).  — 3.  Tbeson  of  Absalom,  and  hnilhet 
of  JoKATBAV  14  (1  Mace.  xi.  TO,  xiii.  11 ). — A. 
The  son  of  Simon  Haccalueoi,  who  was  mach- 
eronslf  murdered,  together  widi  his  ttlhn  and 
brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docns,  by  Ptolenunu 
thesonof  AbnbuB(l  Mace.  xvi.  14).  — 5.  OtM 
of  the  three  envon  sent  br  Kicanor  to  treat 
with  JndasMaccabKns(3lbccxiT.  19).  Ap. 
MattatM'aa.  1.  Son  of  Amos  in  ibe 
geneeloi^  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  S5).  — S. 
Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  catalogne  (Lnke  iii. 


1.  One  of  the  tuxalj  of  Ha- 
shum, who  in  the  time  of  Em  had  married  s 
foreign  wiib  (Ear.  I.  33 1 .  —  a.  A  deacendsDl  of 
Bani,  who  pot  away  his  biiiign  wife  at  Eirs'i 
Gomniand  (Gtr.  x.  3T}.  — 3.  A  priest  in  the 
dajs  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeehoa  (Neh.  liL  19). 

Haf  than,  the  son  or  Eleaur,  and  cnDd' 
fblher  of  Joseph  "  the  husband  of  Marj  "  (HitL 
i.  IS).  He  occupies  the  same  place  in  ihega- 
eologr  as  Matthat  in  Lake  iii.  S4,  with  wbon 
indeed  be  is  probably  identical. 

Matttianl'as  =  Hattahiab,  one  of  ibe 
descendant!  of  Elam  (1  Esd.  iz.  IT;  coap^ 
Eir.  X.  36).    Ap. 

Uaf  that.  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  granditiher 
of  Joseph,  according  to  the  gencalogj  of  Lake 
(iii,  34).  —  2.  Alio  the  soi^  of  a  Leri,  and  *  pro- 
genitor of  Joseph  (Luke  ui.  39). 

Hattbelaa  =  Haahiiah  l  (i  Esd.ix.1); 
comp.  Exr.  x.  18).    Ap. 

Hafthew.  Matthew  the  UKMde  and  ena- 
geliit  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Ln£e  v.  ST-»)  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alphons  (Mark  ii  14).  Hit 
call  to  be  an  apostle  is  related  b;  all  thne  erin- 
gelists  in  the  same  words,  except  that  HaObe* 
(ix.  9)  gives  the  former,  and  Hut  (ii.  14)  and 
Luke  (v.  27)  the  latter  name.  The  pabbcsw, 
properlj  so  called  (^wUicani),  were  persons  wbo 
nnoed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  thej  were  ■aosll;. 
iit  later  times,  Boman  knights,  and  penoss  « 
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wealth  and  credit.  Thej  employed  nnder  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  tne  province  where 
the  taxes  were  collected,  called  properl  v  porti- 
ton»,  to  which  class  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged. 
Eosebios  mentions  that,  after  oar  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, Biatthew  preached  in  Jadsea  (some  add  for 
fifteen  vears),  and  then  went  to  foreign  nations. 
To  the'lot  of  Matthew  it  fell  to  visit  Ethiopia, 
sajs  Socrates  Scholasticus.  Bat  Ambrose  says 
that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the  Per- 
sians; Isidore  the  Macedonians ;  and  others  the 
Partluans,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  En- 
phrates.  Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus,  describes 
him  as  dyine  a  natural  death,  which  Clement, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem  to  accept :  the  tra- 
dition that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it  true  or  false, 
came  in  afterwards. 

]Katthew»Gk>ffpelof.  The  Gospel  which 
bears  the  name  of  sL  Matthew  was  written  bv 
the  apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity.  I.  Lotnguage  in  which  it  wot  fint 
written.  —  We  are  told  on  the  anthori^  of  Pa- 
pias,  LensBOS,  Pantasnus,  Origen,  Eosebins, 
Epiphanins,  Jerome,  and  many  other  Fathers, 
that  the  Gospel  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  t.«. 
in  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine,  the 
Aramaic,  a.  Papias  of  Hiermpolis  (who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  naif  of  the  2d  century)  says, 
"  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in  the  He- 
brew dialect ;  and  each  interpreted  them  as  ho 
was  able."  6.  Irenans  says  (lii.  1 ),  that "  whilst 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and 
founding  the  Church,  Bfatthew  put  forth  his 
written  Gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their 
own  dialect,  e.  According  to  Eosebius,  Pan- 
tasnus  "  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  alreadv  among  some  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  Cnrbt  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  or  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to." 
This  story  re-appears  in  two  different  forms : — 
Jerome  and  Bimnus  sav  that  Pantasnus  brought 
bade  with  him  this  HeWw  Gospel ;  and  Ni- 
cephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  d.  Ori^^n  savs,  "  As  I  have  learnt  bv 
tnuiidon  conceminj^  the  four  Gospels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  dispute  by  the  Church 
of  God  under  heaven :  the  first  was  written  by 
St  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatherer,  afierwarcb 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts,  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  language."  s.  Eusebius  {a.  E,  iii. 
24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following: 
"  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gospel,  composed 
in  their  native  language."  Other  passages  to 
the  same  eflect  occur  in  Cyril,  Epiphanins, 
Hieronymus,  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and 
from  Grqgory  of  Nasianans,  Chrvsostom,  Au- 
gustine, and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was,  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  langua^.  So 
far  an  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  onginal. 

But  there  are  arguments  of  no  mean  weight 
ie  ftivor  of  the  GredL.    1.  The  quotations  from 


the  O.  T.  in  this  Gospel  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
introduced  into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecies,  &c. ;  and  those  where, 
in  the  course  of  tne  narrative,  thepersons  intro- 
duced, and  especially  our  Lord  Himself,  make 
use  of  O.  T.  quotations.  Between  these  two 
classes,  a  difference  of  treatment  is  observable.  % 
In  the  latter  class,  where  the  citations  occur  in 
discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is  followed. 
The  quotations  in  the  narrative,  however,  do 
not  follow  the  Septuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  text.  A  mere 
translator  could  not  have  done  this.  But  an 
independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
wishing  to  conform  his  narrative  to  the. oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  O.  T.  used 
by  his  colleagues.  2.  But  this  difBcult^r  is  to 
be  got  over  by  assuming  a  high  authority  for 
this  translation,  as  though  made  by  an  inspired 
writer ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  writer 
was  Bfatthew  himself,  or  atleast  that  he  directed 
it,  or  that  it  was  some  other  apostle,  or  James 
the  bro  jher  of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general 
body  of  the  apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St. 
Bfatthew  wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic 
and  the  other  in  Greek  1  3.  The  original  He- 
brew, of  which  so  many  speak,  no  one  of  the 
witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  exoeptionj ; 
and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set  upon  it, 
that  it  has  utterly  perished.  4.  It  is  certain 
that  a  gospel,  not  tne  same  as  onr  canonical 
Bfatthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  apostle's 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted 
appear  to  have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other 
of  Its  various  forms  or  names.  The  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  possessed  each  a  modification  of 
the  same  gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more  as  their  tenets  diveiged,  and 
which  bore  various  names — the  Gospd  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  thie  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel 
according  to  Bfatuiew.  Enough  is  known  to 
decide  tluit  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  identical  with  our  GkMpel  of  Bfatthew ; 
but  it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
synoptical  Gospek,  and  especiallv  to  Bfatthew. 
Is  it  impossible  that  when  we  Hebrew  Bfatthew 
is  spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  referred  to  ? 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebi- 
onites, or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Jerome  is  the 
exception ;  and  him  we  can  convict  of  the  very 
mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on 
his  own  conf^ion. 

n.  ^S^  and  Diction.  —  1.  Bfatthew  uses  the 
expression,  "  that  it  miffht  be  fulfilled  whidi 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  By  the  prophet "  (i.  22, 
ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later  passages  of  Bfatt., 
it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 
xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9). 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  under  the  name 
"Son  of  David"  occurs  in  Matthew  eight 
times,  and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the 
holy  place  "  (iv.  5,  xxi  v.  15,  xxvii.  55).  4.  The 
expression  awriXeta  ro^  aluvoc  is  used  five 
times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  ia 
Ep.  to  Hebrews.  5.  The  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  about  thirty-three  times ;  other  writers 
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use  "  kingdom  of  God/'  which  is  found  also  in 
Matthew.  6.  "  Ileavenlj  Father/'  used  about 
six  times,  and  "  Father  m  heaven  "  about  six- 
teen, and  without  explanation,  point  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  speakmg  in  this  Gospel.  For 
other   more  minute  verbal   pecoliantiea,   see 

III.  Citations  firm  0.  T.  — The  following 
list  is  nearly  complete : — 


Matt 

u.  & 

\b. 

l& 
UL  s. 
It.  4. 

«. 

7. 

10. 

16. 
▼.  ft. 

21. 

«. 

». 

n. 
». 

▼m.  4. 

17. 

Is.  13. 

X.S6. 

XL  6. 

10. 

14. 

»iL   I. 

•. 

7. 
18. 
40l 
4S. 
ziU.  14. 
»k 

XT.    4. 


Is.  TlL  14. 
Ulc.  V.  2. 
Qoa.  xi.  1. 

er.  xxxi.  1ft. 
la.  xl.  S. 
Deat  Tili.  S. 
Ps.  zcL  U. 
Deut  vi.  10. 
DeuL  Tl.  IS. 
U.  ▼lli.n.iz.l. 
Ps.  xxxvU.  IL 
Ex.  XX.  IS. 
£x.  XX.  14. 
Deut.  xxir.  1. 
LevlL  xix.  12; 

I>eutxxiU.2S. 
Ex.  xxi.  24. 
Ler.  xlx.  18. 
Lev.  xIt.  2. 
Is.  UU.  4. 
Hos.  vl.  8. 
MIc.  vU.  & 
IsftUh  xxzT.ft, 

xxlx.  18. 
Mai.  Ul.  1. 
Mai.  Iv.  ft. 
1  Sam.  xxi.  8. 
Num.  xxTliL  t 

Hos.  Ti.  8. 
Is.xliLl. 
Jon.  1. 17. 
1 K.  X.  1. 

Is.  Ti.  9. 

Ps.  IxxviU.  1 
Ex.  XX.  12,zxL 
17. 


Matt 

XT.     8. 

xvlL   2. 

11. 

XTiU.  Ifi. 

xlx.  4. 

ft. 

7. 

1& 

zxL   b. 

0. 

IS. 

18. 

42. 

44. 

ZX1L24. 

n. 

87. 

80. 

44. 

zxiiLSft. 

sa 


XXlT.  Iftu 

29. 

87. 
ZXTL81. 

88. 

84. 
XXTU.  9. 

8ft. 

48. 

48. 


Is.  xxlx.  18. 
Ex.  xxxiT.  29. 
Mai.  Ui.  1.  It.  ft. 
LeT.  xix.  17  ( ?). 
Oen.  i.  27- 
Oen.  U.  24. 
Deut  xxiT.  1. 
Ex.  xx.ri ;  LeT. 

xlx.  18. 
2ech.  Ix.  9. 
Ps.  cxvilL  2ft. 
Is.  ItI.  7;  Jer. 

Tli.  11. 
Ps.  vUl.  2. 
Ps.  cxTlil.  22. 
Is.  vUi.  14 
Deut  xxT.  ft. 
Ex.  iii.  8. 
Deut  Tl.  ft. 
Lev.  xix.  1& 
Ps.  ex.  1. 
Gen.   It.  8 ;  2 

Ctar.  xxiT.  21. 
Ps.lxlx.2ft(?); 
Jer.  xU.7fXxU. 

ft(?). 
Ps.  cxvUl.  28. 
Dan.  ix.  27. 
Is.  xiii.  10. 
Oen.  vl.  II. 
Zecta.  xUi.  7. 
Oen.  U.  8  (?). 
Dan.  vli.  11 
2^b.  xi.  18. 
Ps.  xxU.  18. 
Ps.  xxiL  8. 
Ps.  xxiL  1. 


rV.  Gtnmneneas  of  the  GotptL  —  Some  crit- 
ics, admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part 
of  the  Gospd,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do 
to  St.  Luke  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a 
later  editor  or  compiler,  who,  by  augmenting 
and  altering  the  earner  document,  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
m  the  2d  century,  for  two  or  more  of  the  Gos- 
pels, new  works,  differing  from  them  both  in 
matter  and  compass,  were  substituted,  and  that, 
about  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  our  present 
Gospels  were  adopted  by  authority  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  henceforth  the 
copies  of  the  older  works  entirely  disappeared. 
Passages  from  St.  Matthew  are  quoted  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to'Diog- 
netus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenasus,  Tatian,  Athe- 
na^ras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  Tcrtullian,  and 
Ongen.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  matter  but 
the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the  calm 
appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  sudden  change.  The  cita- 
tions of  Justin  Martyr,  very  important  for  this 
subject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  source 
diflrorent  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  pos- 
sess ;  and  by  the  word  anofivtfftoveiffiaTa  (me- 
moirs), he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  Uiat 
lost  work.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  show 
that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels 
which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  book; 
and  that  though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very 
loosely,  8o  that  his  words  often  bear  but  a 


slight  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  siine  is 
true  of  his  quotations  from  the  Septnagint. 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  questioned,  but  is  estab- 
lished on  satisfactory  grounds,  i.  All  the  old 
MSS.  and  versions  contain  them ;  and  they  aiv 
(quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centu- 
ries. C^sus  also  knew  ch.  ii.  ii.  Their  con- 
tents would  naturally  form  part  of  a  gospe! 
intended  primarily  for  the  Jews.  iii.  The  com- 
mencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23, 
and  in  iv.  1 3  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  iv.  In 
constructions  and  expressions,  they  are  simi- 
lar to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Nor- 
ton disputes  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters 
upon  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  harmon- 
izing them  with  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  vftm 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  die  Jewish 
Christians  did  not  possess  them  in  their  version 
of  the  Gospel. 

V.  Time  when  the  Gogpd  was  written. — Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certsint^. 
Some  of  die  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  m 
die  eighth  year  ayfrer  the  Ascension  (Theophj- 
lact  and  Enthymius) ;  others  in  the  fifmDth 
(Nioephorus) ;  whilst  Irenseus  says  (iii.  1)  that 
it  was  written  "when  Peter  and  Paul  were 
preaching  in  Rome,"  and  Enaebins  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  lo  leave  Pal- 
estine. The  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60;  the 
exact  year  cannot  even  be  ruessed  at  —  VI. 
Place  where  it  was  written.  —  There  is  not  macfa 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 
—  VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospef.— The  Goqiel 
itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal  eridenoe  that  it 
was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  0.  T. 
whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  overall 
the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not 
merely  Jews  in  Palesdne.  It  is  pervaded  hj 
one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesns. 

Matthi^as,  the  aposde  elected  to  fill  the 

Klace  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  AH 
eyond  this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certaintr 
is  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  whole  course  of  Hl« 
ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St  Peter 
to  be  the  necessary  qualification  of  one  who 
was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  snfiisred 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.  The  election  of  Mal^ 
thias  is  discussed  by  jBishop  Beveridge,  Worh, 
vol.  i.  serm.  2 

Matthi^as  =  BCattathah,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33 ;  comp.  Esr.  x. 
33).    Ap. 

Matuthi'ah.  L  A  Levite,  the  firstborn 
of  Shallum  the  Korhite,  whopresided  over  the 
offerings  made  in  the  pans  ( I  Cftir.  ix.  31 ;  eomp. 
Lev.  vi.  20  [12],  &c.).  —  2.  One  of  the  Leriw 
of  the  second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed 
by  David  to  minister  before  the  ark  in  the  mo- 
sical  service  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5),  "with  harps  upon 
Sheminidi"  fcomp.  I  Chr.  xv.  21),  to  lead  the 
choir.  — 3.  One  of  the  fomily  of  Nebo,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  die  days  of  Esra 
(Ezr.  X.  43).  —  4.  Probably  a  priest,  who 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  — 5.  The 


HAUZZIM 

n  the  lengthened 
'.  18,  ai).  Be  wu  one  d'  ' 
■IxaCHUor  JedathuQ  {I  Clir.  iixt.3,  31). 
KattOOk  (Is.  Til.  3b).  The  too]  iu> 
•VraUa  for  looaening  tbe  ground,  deieribed  by 
Nwbobr,  UMwera  generally  to  oar  matlock  oi 
t^bbing4j(e,  i.e.  a  aingle-hcaded  pickaxe,  the 
Ktradat  nmpUr,  u  oppoied  to  iKormi,  of  Falla. 
dial-  The  ancient  Egyptian  hoe  wai  of  irood, 
id  for  lioe,  *|Mule,  and  pick. 


Ifftnl  ((.>.  a  hammer 
flrom  moUtai),  a  word  employed  by  our  trana- 
UtoTS  to  render  the  Hebrew  term  mepittM.  The 
IlEbrew  and  English  alike  occur  in  ProT.  xkt. 
Iflonlv.  Bat  a  deriTstivc  from  the  same  root, 
and  diSEiiiiK  bnt  slightly  .'n  form,  Tiz.  mappttt, 
IS  found  in  Jer.  li.  30,  md  u  there  translated  by 
"  bittle-axe." 

Maiu'zlm.  The  marKinal  note  to  the 
A.  V.  of  Dan.  iL  38,  "  tho  God  of  ftrca,"  gives, 
aa  the  eqniTalent  of  the  last  wont,  "  Manziim, 
or  godi  protectors,  or  rantiition.i."  The  GeneTa 
Tcmon  rendera  the  Hebrew  ai  a  proper  name 
both  in  Dao.  xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word  oc- 
cnw  agaio  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions  ").  In 
ibe  Greek  veraioa  of  Theodotion,  it  is  treated 
aa  a  proper  name,  n  well  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that "  Hauziim  "  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  fortresses,"  jost 
as  in  Dan.  xi.  1 9,  39 ;  "  the  god  of  fortresses  " 
being  then  the  deity  who  presided  over  stivae- 
hi>ldi.  But  beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  poasi^e 
to  connect  an  appellation  so  general  with  any 
■pedal  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Calvin 
suggested  that  it  denoted  "  money,"  the  strong- 
est of  all  powers.  Bt  others  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  Mars.  The  opinion  of  Oeseniai  is 
more  probable,  that "  the  god  of  fortresses  "  was 
.lupiler  Capitoiinos,  for  whom  Antiochns  built 
n  temple  at  Antioch  (Lir.xli.ao).  A  snmies- 
lion  made  by  Hr.  Layard  [Nin.  ii.  436,  note)  is 
worthy  of  Ming  recorded.  After  describing 
Hera,  the  AMyrian  Venus,  as  "  standing  erect 
on  a  1)00,  ADd  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mnral 
i-onmot.  whtcb,  we  team  from  Lociun,  was  pe- 
i-uKar  to  the  Sonitic  llgnre  of  the  goddess,"  he 
add*  in  a  note,  "May she  beconnci-ted  with  the  | 


Kos'iarotfa.  The  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
of  Job  xxxviii.  33  givca  "  the  twelve  signs  "ai 
the  equivalent  of  "  Mazzaroth,"  and  this  is  in 
all  probability  its  Cme  meaning.  The  Peshito- 
Synae  renders  it  by  "  the  wain "  or  "  Great 
Bear."  Fnrat  anderetands  by  Manaroth  the 
planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  "  star  "  of  Amos 
V.  36.  On  lefbring  to  3  E.  xziii.  B,  we  find 
the  word  maaalSth  [A.  V.  "  the  planets  "),  dif- 
fering only  front  Haizaroth  in  tukving  the  liquid 
t  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  margin  "  tbe  twelve 
signs,"  aa  in  tbe  Valnte.  In  later  Jewish  writ- 
ings, mata^eik  are  lAe  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In 
conMquence  of  this,  RMhi,  and  the  Hebrew 
comjientstora  generally,  idtmtify  ttaxmnA  Mid 
maxtdlSA,  though  their  interpretations  Tary. 

SCeOdow.  This  word,  so  pecniiariy  Ens- 
lisb,  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.  1.  Gen.  xli.  3  and  18.  H-ire  the 
word  in  the  original  is  ha-Adi:i.  It  ^ipears  to 
be  aa  Egyptian  term.  The  same  form  is  ;e- 
tained  by  the  Coptic  version.  lis  use  in  Ji)b 
viii.  11  (A.  V."flag")  aeems  to  show  that  i( 
is  not  a  "  meadow,  but  some  kind  of  reed  or 
wateivplant.  But  as  durinir  hig-h  inundations 
of  tbe  Nile  —  such  inundationi  aaara  thu  cans* 
of  fmilful  fears  —  tbe  whole  uf  the  land  on 
either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  caUiratlon 
extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not 
possible  tost  Achi  may  denote  tlie  herbage  of 
the  gtowing  crops!  3.  Judg.  xz.  i>1  only: 
"  the  meadows  of  Gibeah."  Here  the  word  is 
maarth,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  with  the 
same  vowels  attached  to  it.  The  sense  is  thus 
doubly  nncertain.  The  most  plaasible  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  the  Peshito-Syrinc,  which, 
by  a  slight  difference  in  the  vowel-points,  males 
the  word  mtarah  "  the  cave." 

Ue'afa^  the  Tower  of,  one  of  the  tow«ti 

of  the  wall  of  Jeniaalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nelte- 

— "h  {tii.  1,  xii.  39).     It  stood  between   tbe 

er  of  Hananeet   and  the  sheep-gate,   and 

Ban  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  at 

north-east  part  of  tbe  city,  ootside  of  the 

walls  of  Zioo. 

M^Wlff-  Our  Inlbrmatbn  on  tliis  snljact  la 
bnt  scanty.  The  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
'  ]  have  given  special  names  to  their  several 
leals ;  for  tbe  terms  rendered  "  dine "  and 
dinner"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii.  16 ;  Prov. 
V.  IT)  ate  In  reality  general  expressions, 
which  might  more  correcdy  be  rendered  "eat' 
and  "  portion  of  food."  In  the  N.  T.  we  have 
the  Greek  terms  upunov  and  iairvov,  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "snp- 
(Lake  xiv.  13  ;  John  xxi.  13),  but  which 
lora  properly  "  breakfast"  and  "dinner." 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  hour*  at 
rhich  the  meals  were  taken :  the  Bgypdnns 
Lndouhtedlj  took  their  principal  nienl  at  noon 
(Gen.  xliii.  16) ;  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at 
that  time  (Ruth  ii.  U;  conp.  rerae  17) ;  and 
occasionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted  ts 
and  levelling  (I  K.  ix.  161.  It  has 
inferred  tn>m  those  passages  (somewhat 


too  lustily,  we  think)  that  the  prindpRl  meal 
generslly  took  place  at  noon  :  the  Egyptians  do 
indeed  still  make  a  Bnbslantial  meal  at  that 
tune ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  Jews 
rather  followed  the  custom  Chat  prevails  unone 
the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  med 
after  auiuet,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  aSont  9  or 

10  A.M. 

The  posture  at  meaU  varied  at  Tarioiu  pe- 
riodi :  then  Is  sufficient  erideuce  that  the  old 
Hebrews  were  in  the  babit  of  litting  (Gen. 
xxvii,  19 ;  Judg.  xix.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iz.  5, 24  ;  1  K. 
xiii.  !0) ;  bat  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
they  sat  on  cboira;  they  majr  have  squatted  on 
the  grooud,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not 
perhaps  the  Koaeral  CDstom  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  table  was  in  this  case  but 
ihghtly  elevated  above  the  gronnd,  as  i*  still 
the  case  in  E^ypt.  As  luxury  increased,  die 
piMCtiee  of  sitting  was  exchanged  Ibr  that  of 
redining :  the  flrat  incimatbo  of  thia  occon  in 
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the  prophecies  of  Atnoe  (Ui.  t!,  vi.  41.    Tta* 
custom  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the  Ant 

instance  (Him  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 
among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early 'period 
(Esth.  i.  6,  vii,  S).  In  the  time  of  oar  Savioor, 
reclining  was  the  Dniversal  cnstom,  as  is  im- 
plied in  Che  terms  used  for  "  Btdiw  at  meat," 
as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  conch 
itself  is  only  once  mentioned  (Hark  vii.  4 ;  A  .Y . 
"tables");  bnt  there  can  be  little  donbt  thai 
the  Boman  tridiniim  had  been  introduced,  and 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  table  reeembted 
those  described  by  classical  writers.  Gcneiallj 
speaking,  only  three  persont  reclined  on  cacb 
couch,  but  occasionally  four,  oreven  live.  The 
couches  were  provided  with  coshiona  on  which 
the  left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained 
provided  with  these  was  deaoibed 


e,  and  rested  his 
the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him  :  he 
was  then  said  to  "lean  on  the  bosom  "  of  his 
neighbor  (John  xiii.  S3,  xxi.  30).  The  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  the  couche*  was  in  three 
sides  of  a  sqnare.  the  (barth  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes. 

Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether 
the  females  took  their  meals  along  wich  the 
males.  The  cases  of  Buth  amid  the  reapers 
(Roth  ii.  U),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1 
8am.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i. 
4|,  and  the  general  intermixture  of  the  sexes 
in  didly  life,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  did  BO  join ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  duty 
of  attending  upon  the  gneale  devolved  npon 
them  (Lnke  x.  40),  they  probably  look  a  some- 
what irregularaad  brieRr  repast.  Before  com- 
mencing the  meal,  the  gneets  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  (bonded  on  nacural 
decoram ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  aubslitntc 
ft>r  onr  knifii  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the 


Kuests  were  dipped  lnto«ne  and  tbesa 
Another  preliminary  step  wu  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  ia 
the  O.  T.  (I  Sam.  ix.  13),  end  more  than  one 
pronounced  bj  onr  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt,  xv.3fi;Lnkeii.l6;  John  vi.  11.)  The 
mode  of  taking  the  food  diSered  in  no  material 
point  from  the  modem  nsages  of  the  East; 
generally  theie  was  a  single  dish  into  which 
each  gnest  dipped  his  hand  (Halt.  xxvi.  33) ; 
occasionally  separate  portions  were  served  out 
to  each  (Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  Buth  ii.  U  ;  1  Sara.  i. 
4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between  the 
thumb  and  two  Angers  of  the  rig^t  hand,  and 
was  dipped  either  into  a  bowl  of  melted  grease 
(in  which  case  it  was  termed  ifiu/uov,  "  a  aop," 
John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish  of  meat,  whence 
a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  month  between 
the  layers  of  biead.  At  the  conclusion  of  tb* 
meal,  grace  was  a«in  said  in  conformity  with 
Dent.  viii.  10,  and  Uie  handa  were  again  washed. 
Thns  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal : 
cervmony  wu  naed. 
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and  the  meal  was  enlivened  in  yarions  wtjs. 
Snch  occasions  were  nomerons,  in  connection 
pardj  with  public,  partly  with  private  events. 
On  these  occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
prepared;  the  guests  were  previously  invited 
(Esth.  V.  8;  Bfatt  xxii.  3),  and  on  the  dav  of 
the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued  to  tbose 
that  were  bidden  (Eith.  vi.  14 ;  Frov.  ix.  3 ; 
Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  risitors  were  received 
with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  45) ;  water 
was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their  feet  with 
(Luke  vii.  44);  the  head,  the  beard,  the  feet, 
and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were  perfumed  with 
ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  Am.  vi.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  38 ; 
John  xii  3) ;  on  special  occasions,  robes  were 

Srovided  (Matt  xii.  11);  and  the  head  was 
eoorated  with  wreaths  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii. 
7, 8 ;  Joseph.  AtU.  xix.  9,  §  1 ).  The  regulation 
of  the  feast  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 

rrial  officer,  named  ^pxtrpiicXtvoc  (John  iL  8 ; 
V.  "governor  of  the  feast"),  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors 
before  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to 
setde  about  the  toasts  and  amusements :  he  was 
generally  one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1, 
2),  and  might  tiierefore  take  part  in  the  con- 
Tersation.  The  pkioes  of  the  piests  were  set- 
tled according  to  their  respective  rank  (Gen. 
xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke  xiv.  8;  Mark 
xii.  39;  John  xiii.  23);  portions  of  food  were 
placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  19; 
1  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  moet  honored  guests  receiv- 
ing either  larger  (Gen.  xlili.  34 ;  oomp.  Herod, 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  comp.//. 
vii.  321 )  portions  than  the  rest  The  meal  was 
enlivened  with  music,  singing^  and  dancing  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Jus.  t.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5),  or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xIt.  12) ;  and  amid 
these  entertainments  thetestiral  was  prolonged 
for  several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4). 

Me'anL  The  same  as  Mehunim  (1  Eed. 
T.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50).    Ap. 

He'tmOf  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4 
only.  •  Its  description  is  "  Mearah,  which  is  to 
the'Zidonians."  The  word  meetrdh  means  in 
Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  some  remarkaole  cavern 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidon.  But  there  is 
danger  in  interpreting  these  very  ancient  names 
bv  the  significations  which  tb^  bore  in  later 
debrew.  Beland  suggests  that  Mearah  may  be 
the  same  with  Merotb,  a  village  named  by  Jfose- 
phus.  The  identification  is  not  improlttble, 
though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
feet  A  village  called  el-Mvigkdr  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  N^htali,  some  ten  miles  W. 
of  the  northern  extremity  <k  the  Sea  of  Gidilee, 
which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient  Mearah. 

Mearares.   (Wxights  ahd  Mbascrbb.] 

Meat.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  worn 
"meat"  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Tes- 
tament in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  eiDcln- 
sivdy  bears  of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  de- 
noted uniformly  by  **  flesh."  1 .  The  only  pos- 
sible exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  the  0.  T. 
are : — (a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &e.,  "  savory  meat" 
(6.)  lb.  xly.  28,  "corn  and  bread  ana  meat" 
2.  The  only  rral  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  plMC  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the 


"  meal-oflbring,"  which  consisted  solely  of  flon», 
or  com,  and  ou,  sacrifices  of  flesh  being  confined 
to  the  other  two.  3.  There  are  several  other 
words,  which,  though  entirely  distinct  in  Uie 
original,  are  all  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  by 
"  meat ; "  but  none  of  them  present  any  special 
interest  except  tereph.  This  word  would  be 
perhaps  more  accurately  rendered  "  prey  "  or 
*'  booty."  Its  use  in  Ps.  cxi.  5,  espedally  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  word  rendered 
"good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  would 
nSher  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "eood  success," 
throws  a  new  and  unexpected  ught  over  the 
femiliarphrases  of  that  beautiful  Malm.  4.  In 
the  N.  T.,  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  thus 
rendered  is  equally  great 

Meat-offerillg.  The  word  minMh  signi- 
fies originally  a  gift  of  any  kind ;  and  appears 
to  be  used  generally  of  a  gift  from  an  infetnor  to 
a  superior,  whether  God  or  man.  Afterwards 
this  genenl  sense  became  attached  to  the  vrord 
"  Corban ;  *'  and  the  vrord  minchdh  restricted  to 
an  "  unbloody  offering."  The  law  or  ceremo- 
nial of  the  meat-ofiering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii. 
and  vi.  14-23.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine 
flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil 
and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven;  and  it 
was  ^nerally  accompanied  b^  a  drink-offning 
of  wine.  A  portion  of  it,  including  all  the 
frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  as 
"  a  memorial ;"  the  restbeloneed  to  the  priest; 
but  the  meat-oflerings  oflerea  by  the  priests 
themselves  were  to  be  wholly  burnt  Its  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14).  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  fbr 
sin,  and  self-dedication  to  God.  It  tsJces  them 
for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
ingl/i  the  meatK)fIering,  properly  so  called, 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  suMidiair  oflbr- 
ing,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-oflering, 
which  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming 
an  appendage  te  the  burnt-offering  which  rep- 
resented the  other.  The  unbloody  oflferingi 
ofibred  alone  did  not  properly  belong  to  m 
r^lar  meat-offering.  They  were  usually  sub- 
stitutes for  other  offbrings  (comp.  Lev.  y.  11 ; 
Num.  y.  15). 

Hebunna'L  In  this  form  appears,  in  one 
passage  onl^  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  tne  name  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called 
SiBBBCRAi  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  I  Chr.  xx.  4)  or 
SiBBBCAi  (1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the 
A.  y.  The  reading  "  Sibbechai "  is  evidently 
the  true  one. 

Meche^rathite,  tbe,  that  is,  the  native 

or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Mecherah  ( 1  Chr. 
xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the 
name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Maachatnito  "  (ver.  34).  Kennicott  concludes 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct 

Me^'dablk  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Mbdbba  (1  Mace.  ix.  36).  Ap. 
Me'dlaioL  [Eldad  and  Mbdad.1 
Me^'dan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and 
descendants  have  not  been  traced  beyond  this 
record.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  that  tne  tribe  descended  firom 
Medan  was  more  closely  allied  to  MitHan  than 
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hj  men  Uood-rdation,  and  that  it  was  the 
same  as,  or  a  portion  of,  the  latter.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  this  theonr  bejond  its 
plansibilit^.  The  mention  of  "  Ishmaelite  "  as 
a  coDvertible  term  with  '*  Midianite/'  in  Gen. 
xxzTii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable ;  but  the  Midian- 
ite  of  the  A.  Y.  in  ver.  36  is  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew. 

Me'dtobft.  a  town  on  the  eastern  nde  of 
Jordan.  Iffeaeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  die  fing- 
ment  of  a  popular  song  of  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  preserved  in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  90.) 
Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  Heshbon.  It  next  occurs  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  conntrr  divided  amongst  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  (Joeh.  xiii.  9),  as  gtvine  its  name 
to  a  district  of  level  downs  calkd  "the  Biishor 
of  Medeba,"  or  «'the  Mishor  on  Bfedeba." 
This  district  fell  within  the  allotment  of  Reuben 
(ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  Medeba 
belonged  to  the  Amorites,  apparently  one  of 
the  towns  taken  from  Moab  oy  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites  ( 1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Medeba  was 
a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2).  In  the  Mac- 
cabsuin  times,  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended 
by  the  obscure  word  Jambri  m  1  Mace.  ix.  36. 
About  1 10  B.C.  it  was  taken  after  a  long  8ie|*e 
by  John  Hyrcanus.  Medeba  has  retained  its 
name  down  to  our  own  times.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian 
times  it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate 
of  "  Becerra,  or  Bitira  Arabiie."  It  is  in  the 
pastoral  district  of  the  Betka,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
8.  E.  of  HeMon,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill. 

ICedes  (Hcb.  madai),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  im^rtant  tribes 
composing  that  kingdom.  The  title  by  which 
they  appear  to  have  known  themselves  was 
Mada: 

1.  Primitive  Historw.  —  It  may  be  gathered 
from  the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses, 
among  the  races  descended  from  Japhet,  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  veiy  high  antiquity ;  and 
it  IS  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find 
a  notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
history  of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes 
conquered  Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period 
(circ.  B.C.  2458),  and  that  ei^ht  Median  mon- 
archs  reigned  there  consecutively,  over  a  space 
of  224  years.  There  are  independent  grounds 
for  thinking  that  an  Aryan  element  existed  in 
the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  elements, 
at  a  verv  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the 
prMlominant  race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus 
states,  and  may  afterwards  have  befcn  overpow- 
ered, and  driven  to  the  monntains. 

2.  Connection  wUk  Assyria,  —  The  deepest 
obscurity-  hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  his- 
tory of  tne  M^es  from  the  time  of  their  bearing 
sway  in  Babylonia  (b.c.  2458-2234)  to  their 
flnt  appearanoe  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 


among  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  about  b.c.  8Ml 
They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  region  whidi 
bore  their  name  down  to  the  Mahometan  ooo- 
c^uest  of  Persia ;  but  whether  they  were  recent 
immigrants  into  it,  or  had  held  it  fiom  a 
remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  However  this 
was,  it  is  certain  that  at  first,  and  for  a  Ionic 
series  of  years,  they  were  very  inferior  in  power 
to  the  great  empire  established  upon  their  flank. 
They  were  under  no  general  or  centralned  gor- 
emment,  but  oonsistra  of  various  pettr  tribes, 
each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  dominioD  was 
over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps  a  few 
villages.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  revised  their 
lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs ;  woile  the  Medes  could  in  noway  retali- 
ate upon  their  antagonists.  Media,  however, 
was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough,  to 
maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assjrrian  sway,  and  was  never  ab- 
sorbed into  the  empire. 

3.  Median  Hiwiory  of  Bemktus. — Herodotos 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  ereatly 
acoelereted  by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Sfedes, 
following  upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection, 
and  places  this  revolt  more  than  218  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  B.& 
708.  Ctesias  placed  the  commencement  of  Me- 
dian independence  as  far  back  as  b.c.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statemeot,  which 
alike  contradicts  the  Hebrew  records  and  the 
native  documents.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Medes,  when  they  first  shook  off  the  yoke, 
established  no  government  Quarrels  were  set- 
tled by  arbitration,  and  a  certain  Deioces,  hav- 
ing o1)tained  a  reputation  in  tliis  way,  contrived 
af&r  a  while  to  cet  himself  elected  sovereign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fhraortes,  an  am- 
bitious prince,  who'directly  after  his  accession 
began  a  career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after 
nation,  and  finally  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Assvria,  after  be  had  reigned  22  years. 
Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted 
the  throne.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  during 
eight  and  twenty  ^ears  with  the  Scythians,  Cy- 
axares succeeded  in  recovering  his  former  em- 
pire, whereupon  he  resumed  &  projects  which 
their  invasion  had  made  him  temporarily  aban- 
don. He  conquered  the  Assyrians,  and  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  fether 
of  Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a 
stubborn  contest  This  war  was  terminaied  at 
length  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  Cyaxares,  soon  after  this, 
died,  having  reigned  'in  all  40  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages. 

4.  Its  Imperfections. — Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been 
accepted  as  autnentic  hj  most  modem  writers. 
That  the  story  of  Dcioces  is  a  romance  has 
been  acknowledged.  That  the  chronological 
dates  are  impro£ible,  and  even  contradictory, 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  oomnlaint  Re- 
cently it  has  been  shown  that  the  wnole  scheme 
of  dates  is  artificial,  and  that  the  very  names 
of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are 
unhistorical.  The  cuneiform  records  of  Sareon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  deariy  soov 
that  the  Median  kingdom  did  not  commence 
so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined.  These  three 
princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space  extending 
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from  B.C.  7S0  Co  B.O.  660»  aU  canied  their  arms 
4leep  into  Media,  and  foand  it,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  a  single  powerful  monarch,  but 
under  the  role  of  a  vast  nomber  of  petty  chief- 
tains. It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  b.c.  that  the  Median  king- 
dom was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable 
to  its  neighbors.  How  this  change  was  accom- 
]ilished  is  uncertain :  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition would  seem  to  be,  that  about  this  time  a 
fresh  Aryan  immigration  took  place  from  the 
ooantries  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  that  the  leader 
of  the  immigrants  established  his  authoritv  over 
the  scatterM  tribes  of  his  race,  who  had  been 
settled  previonsly  in  the  district  between  the 
Caspian  and  Mount  Zi^gros.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was  the  great 
Cyaxares.  The  De'ioces  and  Phraortes  of 
£terodotus  are  thus  removed  fh>m  the  list  of 
historical  pertonages  altogether. 

5.  PeptbomeHt  of  Median  Pmoer,  and  Forma- 
iion  of  the  EmmrB,  —  It  is  evident  that  the  devel- 
opment of  Median  power  proceeded  ^pari*  possti 
with  the  decline  or  Assyria,  of  which  it  was 
in  part  an  effect,  in  part  a  cause.  Cyaxares 
must  have  been  contemporarv  with  the  later 
years  of  that  Assyrian  monarch  who  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Snsiana.  In  order  to  consolidate  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  district  east  of  As- 
:iyria,  it  was  necessary  to  brins  into  subjection 
a  number  of  Scythic  tribes.  The  struggle  with 
these  tribes  may  be  the  real  event  represented 
in  Herodotus  by  the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares, 
or  possibly  his  narrative  may  contain  a  still 
laiger  amount  of  truth.  His  capture  of  Nine- 
veh and  conquest  of  Assyria  are  fkcts  which  no 
scepticism  can  doubt ;  and  the  date  of  the  cap- 
ture may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty  to 
the  year  b.c.  625.  It  was  undoubtedly  afker 
this  that  Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer 
Lydia.  It  is  surprising  that  he  failed,  more 
especially  as  he  seems  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
were  perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadneisar 
on  the  occasion. 

6.  ExiaU  of  the  Empire.  ^The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 
From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on 
the  one  side,  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on 
the  other.  From  east  to  west  it  had,  however, 
a  wide  expansion,  fince  it  reached  fit>r\  the 
Hkljrs  ai  k»st  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Oate^,  and 
possibljr  farther.  It  was  separated  from  Babv- 
lonia  either  b^  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably 
bj  a  line  running  about  half  way  b^ween  that 
nver  and  the  Euphrates.  Its  greatest  length 
may  be  reckoned  at  1,500  miles  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  £.,  and  its  average  breadth  at  400  or  450 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  be  about  600,000 
Mnare  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  modem  Persia.  —  7.  /to  Character.  —  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Medes  over  &e  conquered  na- 
tions, we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Per- 
«ian  system  (i.  134) ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Assvrian  or- 
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ganization  was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the 
subject-nations  retaining  their  native  mon- 
archs,  and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  b> 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia.  The 
satrapial  oiganization  was  apparently  a  Persian 
invention,  Mgun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Cam- 
byses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as  the  re^lar 
governmental  system  bv  Darius  Hystaspis.  — 
8.  Its  Duration.  —  Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies,  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in 
duration.  It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  the  middle  of  the  7th  centurv  B.C.,  and 
it  terminated  b.c.  558.  —  9.  Ite  final  Overthrow. 
—  The  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic 
race,  the  Persians,  under  their  native  monarch 
Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  indispii(M>le  facts  of 
remote  history,  which  make  the  inquirer  feel 
that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid  ground  in 
these  difficult  investigations.  After  manv  par- 
tial engagements,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture 
of  their  king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus.  — 10.  Pon- 
tion  of  Media  under  Perna,  —  The  treatment  of 
the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians  was  not 
that  of  an  oroinaiy  conquered  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and  Xeno* 
p^on),  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  monarch,  wha  was 
therefore  naturally  treated  with  more  than  com- 
mon tenderness.  The  two  nations  were  close 
ly  akin ;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or  Iranic 
origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  same 
language,  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ulti 
matcly  the  same  manners  and  customs,  dress, 
and  general  mode  of  lifb.  Medes  were  ad- 
vance to  stations  of  high  honor  and  impor 
tance  under  Cyrus  and  ois  successors  llie 
Median  capital  was  at  first  the  chief  roval  resi< 
dencc.  On  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain 
Phraortes  (/ratooittiA).  Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
whose  rei^  this  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  it. —  U.  Internal  Di- 
vidont. — Accoraing  to  Herodotus,  the  Median 
nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes,  called  Busse, 
the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, in  what  sense  these  are  to  be  considered 
as  ethnic  divisions.  We  may  perhaps  assume, 
from  the  order  of  Herodotus  list,  that  the 
Bussd,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  and  Arizanti 
were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  descent, 
while  the  Budii  and  Magi  were  foreigners 
admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  ReUffion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  miist  undoubtedly  liave  been  that  sim- 
ple creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earliei 
portions  of  the  Zcndavesta.  Its  peculiar  char, 
acteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief^  in  the  exist- 
ence of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  an- 
other.  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  were  both  self- 
caused  and  self-existent,  both  indestructible, 
both  potent  to  work  their  will.  Besides  Or- 
mazd, the  Arvans  worshipped  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  or  genii,  some  good«  some  had,  the  sub- 
jects and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two 


nowen  of  Good  «nd  Evil.    Their  migntion 
broDgbt    tbem    inio   cooMct  with    the    flre- 
wonhippen  of  AnneDia  and  Hoant  Z«^s, 
unong  wbom   Magiun   had   been  ealablighed 
th>m  a  remote  aniiqni^.      The    result  ma 
either  a  comhinBlioQ  of  the  two  religiona,  or 
in  lome  cases  an  actual  conTenion  of  the  con- 
qseron  to  the  Guth  and  worship  of  the  con- 
quered.    So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
scanty  maUrials  in  onr  possesgion,  the  latter 
vras  the  cose  with  Che  Hedes.  — 13.  Afatmtrt, 
Cuttona,  and  National  Characfa-.'—  The  customs 
of  the  Hed«B  are  said  lo  have  nearly  nsembled 
tlioae  of  their  Deighbors,  the  Armenians  and 
the  Fenians ;  bnt  they  were  regarded  as  the 
inrenlora,   their   neighbors    a»    tb«    copyists. 
Tbey  were  ^rave  and  warlike,  excellent  ri- 
ders, and  remarkablv   skilfhl  with   the  bow. 
The  flowing  robe,  so  well 
known  from  the  Peraepoli- 
tan    Bcnlptnrca,  was  their 
natire  tireas,  end  was  cer- 
tainly among  the  points  for 
which   the  Persians  were 
beholden    to    them.      As 
troops,  they  were  coiuid- 
ered  little  inferior  to  Che 
native   Persians,   next    Co 
whom   they  were   usually 
ranged  in  the  battle-fleld. 
-U.    Refirtnoa    to    the 
■*■-*-  •'-    Smrture.  —  The 
o  me  Hedes  in 
the    canonical    Scriptures 
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but  they  are  striking.    We 
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of  the  Hedes,"  in  which 

the  captive  Israelites  were 

I   placed  by  "  the  king  of  As- 

I  Syria"  on  the  destruction 

I  of  Samaria,  b.c.  731  (2  K. 

xTii.  e,  xviii.  11).     This 

'   implies  the  snl^ection  of 

Media  to  Assyria  at  the 

^  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of 

Kadlu  Dthl      '  Sargon,  his  successor,  and 

(TniBi  ltr»iii»iiiti )      accOTds  Terr  closely  wicFi 

the  Bcoount  given  by  the 

latter  of  certain   military  colonies  which  he 

planted  in  Ihe  Median  counti^.     Soon  after- 

frarda,  Isaiah  propbeciefl  Ibe  part  which  the 

Hedes  shall  lake  m  the  destruction  of  Bab^- 

nore  disc 

and  3B),  who's 


antly  indies 


pendence  of  Media  in  his  day  (xxv.  S5).  _  . 
lei  relates  the  fiict  of  the  Medo-Persic  conquest 
(v.  28,  31),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Hede,  who  appears  to  have  been 
made  viceroy  by  Cyrus  jvi,  l-SS).  In  Ezra 
we  hare  a  mention  of  Achmetha  (E^batana), 
"the  palaa  in  the  province  of  the  Medea," 
where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi.  2-5) 
—  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  &cts 
that  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  nsidence  only. 
It  the  seat  oif  government,  under  Darius 
jpis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank 
edia  under  the  Persian  kin^,  yet  at  the 
** —  'tt  subordinate  position,  an  marked 
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by  the  frequent  combination  of  the  two  naniet 
in  phrasea  of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in 
every  case  assigned  to  the  Feraiaiu.  In  the 
Apocrypha,  the  Hedes  occupy  a  more  promi- 
nent place.  Thechief  scene  of  one  whole  book 
(Tobit}  is  Hedia;  and  in  another  (Jodith)  a 
very  striking  portion  of  the  narative  belongs  to 
the  same  country.  The  mention  of  Rhages  ii 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  repog 
portanco  is  geographieallv  correct;  a 


per,  south  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  e_. 
of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-wnt 
of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest 
length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in  this 
direction  it  extended  from  the  32d  to  the  MNh 
parallel,  a  distance  of  SSO  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  53° ;  but  lis 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  id 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  aC  about 
150,000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that 
of  modem  France.  It  comprised  Che  modtni 
provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Peniisn  KmdiMim, 
part  of  lAtrutan,  Asahiian,  perhaps  Taiitk 
and  GhHan^  but  not  Mazanft^nm  or  Atifftt- 
bad.  The  division  of  Media  commonly  itc- 
ogniied  hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that 
into  Media  Magna,  and  Media  Atropatene. 
1 .  Media  Atropatene  corresponded  nearly  u>  the 

modem  Aierbijan,  being  ll "  '"      --■  ■  - 

Cween  the  Caspian  and  tt 
ran  north  from  Zagros.  and  o 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  t}nimijfel 
with  the  Valleys  of  the  Ams  and  the  S^  R 
The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have   inclnded 
also  the  couotrfes  of   Ghitan   and  Taiith,  to- 
gether with  the  Plain  of  Moghan  at  Che  mouth 
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of  the  combined  Kar  and  Anu  Rivers.  8.  Ho- 
dia  Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atnipateae- 
Ic  contained  great  part  of  KardiMtiai  and  Im- 
n'ltan  with  all  Arddan  and  IraJc  Ajemi.  The 
character  of  ibis  tract  is  very  varied.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  division,  that  there  were  two 
Ecbatanas  —  one,  the  northern,  at  TaUt-iSii- 
teinian  ;  the  other,  the  southern,  at  Bamadam, 
on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontes  {Ehaaid}  — 
respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districti. 
Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas.  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages  —  the  Boffa  of 
the  inscriptions.  The  onlv  other  place  of 
much  note  was  Bagiatana,  the  modem  Bdki»- 
fun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting 
Media  with  the  Mcsopocamian  Plain. 

Ma'difln.  Darius,  "  the  son  of  Ahasoens, 
of  the  seed  of  the  Hedes  "  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  "the 
Mede "  (xi.  1 ),  is  ihos  described  in  Dan.  r.Sl. 

Uedlcine.  Egypt  was  the  eailieat  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  for  the  l^^*""  °f 
the  Mediterranean  basin  ;  and  tirtrj  ^yptian 
mummy  of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate 
sort  involved  a  process  of  anatomy.  Still-we 
have  no  trace  or  any  pbilosophiad  or  rational 
system  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  medicine  in 
Egypt  was  a  mere  art  or  profession.  The  prac- 
tice of  physic  was  not  among  llie  Jews  a  privi- 
le^  of  the  priesUiood.  Any  oim  might  pnctiee 
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fL  and  this  publicity  must  haye  kept  it  pure. 
Nftj,  there  was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practico 
by  resident  aliens.  We  read  of  "  physicians,- 
'''healing/'  &c.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19,  2  K.  Yiu.  29, 
S  Chr.  xTi.  12,  Jerem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same 
time,  the  g^reater  leisure  of  the  Lerites,  and 
their  other  advantages,  would  make  them  the 
students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science ; 
and  their  constant  residence  in  cities  would 
give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
net,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  observation.  The 
reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  in- 
tercourse, new  facilities  for  the  study.  He  him- 
self seems  to  have  included  in  his  fiivorite 
natural  history  some  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  the  creatures.  His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial 
treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii.  22, 
XX.  30,  xxix.  1 ;  Ecdes.  iii.  3) ;  and  one  pas- 
sage indicates  considerable  knowledge  of  anato- 
my. The  statement  that  King  Asa  (2  Chr  xvi. 
12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  physi- 
cians," may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion 
that  a  rivalry  of  actual  worship,  based  on  some 
medical  fancies,  had  been  set  up.  The  captivity 
at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  in  contact  with  a 
new  sphere  of  tnought.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  the  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles.  Toe  Book  of 
ESccIesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard  given 
to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by  the  repeat- 
ed mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  m  expected 
to  show.  Bank  and  honor  are  said  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  physician,  and  his  office  to  be 
nom  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  12).  The  re- 
peated allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17, 
xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with 
the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  In  Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaster  is  spoken 
of;  anointing,  as  a  means  of  nealing,  in  Tob. 
vi.  8.  To  bnng  down  *^  subject  to  the  period 
of  the  N.T.,  St.  Luke,  "the  beloved  physi- 
cian," who  practised  at  Antioch  whilst  the 
body  was  his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  conversant  with  all  the  leading  opinions 
current  down  to  his  own  time.  The  medicine 
and  saigenr  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  those  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been, 
as  regards  their  basis,  Greek,  and  not  Jewish. 
—  Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  T. 
are  ophtludmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is  per- 
haps more  common  in  Sjrria  and  Egypt  man 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especiaUy  in  the 
fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit 
baring  the  power  of  giving  it  It  may  occasion 
partiJ  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The 
eye-salve  (Rev.  iii.  18)  was  a  remedy  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Several 
diseases  are  mentioned,  the  names  of  which  are 
derived  from  various  words,  signiiying  to  bum 
or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  I>eut.  xxviii.  22). 
Toe  "  burning  boil,"  or  "  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  xiii. 
23),  is  merely  marked  by  the  notion  of  an  eflect 
resembling  that  of  fire,  like  our  "  carbuncle ; " 
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it  may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Da 
mascus  Doil  of  the  present  time.  The  diseases 
rendered  "scab"  and  "scurvy "in  Lev.  xxi. 
20,  xxii.  22,  Deut  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost 
any  skin  disease.  Some  of  these  may  be  said 
to  approach  the  type  of  leprosy.  The  "  botch 
{shecMn)  of  Egypt"  (Dent,  xxviii.  27)  is  so 
vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant 
61160,  has  been  suggested.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ElephantiasU  UrcBcorum  may  oe  intended. 
The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "  boil " 
of  Hezekiah.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  35  is  mentioned 
a  disease  attacking  the  "  knees  and  legs,"  con- 
sisting in  a  "sore  botch  which  cannot  be 
healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  head."  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
would  certainly  accord  with  Elephcmtians  Grca- 
corum.  The  Elephantiasis  Groeoorum  is  what 
now  passes  under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  "  —  the 
lepers,  e.g.  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  Gate  of 
modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasiacs  [Lepro- 
sy]. The  disease  of  King  Antiochus  (2  Mace 
ix.  5-10,  &c.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  disease  be 
not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  intended 
to  be  spoken  of  {somp.  Gen.  xlv.  26).  In 
Mark  ix.  17  (comp.  Luke  ix.  38)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  The  expression  of 
Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "  boil "  fiourishing,  or  ebullient 
with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analo- 
gous to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas.  The  "withered  hand"  of 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii.  4-6),  and  of  the  man. 
Matt.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke  vi.  \0),  is  such 
an  eflfect  as  is  known  to  follow  fit)m  the  ob- 
literatioD  of  the  main  arteiy  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  The  case 
of  the  widow's  son  reston^  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv. 
19)  was  probably  one  of  sunstroke.  The  dis- 
ease of  Asa  "  in  his  feet "  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (I  K.  xv.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12), 
and  became  exceedingly  great,  may  have  been 
either  cedema,  swelling,  or  podagra,  gout  The 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  33)  may 
be  viewed  as  a  species  of  the  melancholy  known 
as  lycanthropia.  Persons  so  affected  wander 
like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate 
the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Here  should 
be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul.  His 
melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his 
sin.  Music,  which  soothed  him  for  a  while, 
has  entered  largely  into  the  mildei-  modem 
treatment  of  lunacy.  The  palsy  meets  us  in 
the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  features  too  familiar  to 
need  special  remark.  Gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion in  its  various  forms,  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  the  "  canker  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  2 
Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were 
common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the 
moaem  disease  of  the  same  name.  The  bite  or 
sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be  treated 
as  a  disease ;  but  in  connection  with  the  "fiery 
(i>.  venomous)  serpents  "  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  and 
the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.    The  brazen  figure  was  sym- 
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bolieal  only.  It  was  castomarj  to  oonsecnite  the 
image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in 
its  effect,  as  in  the  golden  hemorriioids,  golden 
mice,  of  1  Sam.  n.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-Totos 
common  in  Egypt,  eyen  before  the  Exodas; 
and  these  may 'be  compared  with  this  setting- 
up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  The  scorpion  and 
centipede  are  natiyes  of  the  Lerant  (Kev.  ix.  5, 
10),  and,  with  a  large  yariety  of  serpents,  swarm 
there.  — Among  snrgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apfMuratus,  the  following  only  are  allnaed  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  supposed 
a  " sharp  stone "  (Ex.  iy.  25).  The  "  knife  "  of 
Josh.  y.  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  An  "  awl "  is  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  suigical  instrument. 
The  '^roller  to  bind  "  of  E».  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  A  scraper,  for  which 
the  "potsherd"  of  Job  was  a  suoetitute  (Job 
ii.  8). — Ex.  xxx.  23-25  is  a  prescription  in 
form.  An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some 
chemical  knowledge,  e^.  the  calcination  of  the 
gold  by  Moses,  &e  effect  of  "  yinegar  upon 
natron  (Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  Proy.  xxy.  20 ;  comp. 
Jer.  ii.  22),  the  mention  of  "  the  apothecaiy  " 
(Ebc.  xxx.  35;  Eccles.  x.  1),  and  of  the  mer- 
chant in  "  powders  "  (Cant.  iii.  6),  shows  that 
a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade  was 
set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a  modem 
druggist's,  articles  of  luxui^,  &c.,  are  com- 
bing with  the  remedies  of  sickness.  Among 
the  most  foyorite  of  external  remedies  has 
always  been  the  bath.  There  were  special  oc- 
casions on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially 
enjoined.  The  Pharisees  and  Essenes  aimed 
at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such  rules  (Matt. 
xy.  2;  Mark  yii.  5;  Luke  xi.  38).  River- 
bathing  was  common ;  but  houses  soon  b^;an 
to  include  a  bath-room  (Ley.  xy.  13 ;  2  K.  y. 
10 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Susanna  15). 

Me'eda  ^  Mehida  (i  Esd.  y.  32).    Ap. 

Megid'do  was  in  a  yery  marked  position  on 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Plain  of  Esdrablon, 
on  the  frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issachab  and  Ma- 
NA88EH,  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes 
from  the  north  into  the  hill-country  which 
were  of  such  critical  importance  on  yarious  oc- 
casions in  the  history  of  Judaea  (Judith  iy.  7). 
The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xii.  21,  where 
Megiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the 
''thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieftains, 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the  place 
viyidly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  con- 
flict bietween  Sisera  and  Barak.  The  chariots 
of  Sisera  were  gathered  "unto  the  River  of 
KiSHON  **  (Judg.  iv.  13) ;  Barak  went  down 
with  his  men  "  from  Mount  Tabos  "  into  the 
plain  |iy.  14);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Ca- 
naan m  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(y.  1 9).  Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo  being 
firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Lsraelites,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till  the  time  of 
Solomon.  But  the  chief  historical  interest 
of  Megiddo  is  concentrated  in  Josiah's  death. 
When  Pharaoh-Necho  came  from  Egypt  aj]:ain8t 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah  joined  the  latter, 
and  was  slain  at' Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and 


his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to  Jenualem 
ii^-  30).  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chronidesin 
more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxy.  22-24).  There  the 
fatal  action  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  tbe 
Valley  of  Megiddo."  This  calamity  made  a 
deep  and  permanent  impresaion  on  the  Jews. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (ZedL 
xU.  11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  Valley  of  M^ddon "  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  de^Miring 
gnef;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi.  16) 
ABMAaBDDON,  in  continuance  of  the  same 
imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible 
and  final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated 
with  critical  passages  of  Jewish  history  from 
Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been  identified  beyond 
anpr  reasonable  doubt.  Robinson  did  not  visit 
this  comer  of  the  plain  on  his  first  joom^,  bat 
he  was  brought  confidently  to  the  concinsioB 
that  Megiddo  was  the  mo(fem  d-Le^in,  whicli 
is  undoubtedly  the  L^o  of  Euaebius  and  Je- 
rome. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  identi- 
fica^on  is  substantially  correct.  El-Ltjjm  is 
on  uie  caravan-route  fifom  Egypt  to  Damascns, 
and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  fonnd  near  the 
village.  Van  de  Velde  describes  the  yiew  of 
the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  tells  which 
mark  the  positions  of  the  "  kev-fortresses  "  of 
the  hills  and  the  plain,  TaanA  and  el-Lejjn, 
the  latter  being  the  most  considemble,  and 
having  another  called  TeU-Melzdlim,  half  an 
hour  to  the  N.  W.  About  a  month  later  in  the 
same  year,  Dr.  Robinson  was  there.  Both  wri- 
ters mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
this  gorge  (March  and  April),  and  turning soms 
mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
ably the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  of  Judg.  v.  19, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Dr.  Stanlej 
they  are  supposed  rather  to  be  "  the  pools  in 
the  bed  of  the  Kishon  "  itself.  The  same  author 
regards  the  "Plain  (or  Valley)  of  Megiddo" 
as  denoting,  not  the  whole  o?  the  Elsdraelon 
level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describ- 
ine. 

Megid'don,  the  Valley  of.  The  ex- 
tended form  of  the  preceding  name.  It  occus 
only  in  Zech.  xii.  11. 

Mehe'tabeel.  Another  and  less  correct 
form  of  Mehetabel.  The  ancestor  of  Shem- 
aiah  the  prophet  who  was  hired  against 
Nehemiah  oy  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi. 
10). 

Mehe'tabel,  the  daughter  of  Hatred,  and 
wifo  of  Hadad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last- 
mentioned  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

Melliday  a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  de- 
scendants of  Mehida,  returned  fh>m  Babylot 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

Mellir.  the  son  of  Chdub,  the  brother  of 
Shnah  (1  Chr.  iv.  llj. 

Mehorathite,  the,  a  word  oocurrin^ 
once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  It  no  donbtde* 
notes  that  Adriel  belonged  to  a  place  caDed 
Meholnh,  but  whether  that  was  Abel-Meholah 
afterwards  the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  an- 
other, is  uncertain. 

Mehu'jael,  the  son  of  Irad,  and  fourth  in 
descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

Meliamaiiy  one  of  the   seven  emnchs 
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(A.  V.  "chamberlaiiu")  of  Ahasaerus  (Esth. 
4.  10). 

Meliaidin,  Ezr.  ii.  50.  Elsewhere  called 
Mbhonixs  and  Mkukim . 

MelmuixilBy  the»  a  people  against  whom 
K]D|f  Uzziah  waged  a  sacoeMfiil  war  (2  Chr. 
XXVI.  7).  Although  so  difierent  in  its  English 
dress,  jet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  BiAON.  Maon,  or  the  Maonites, 
probablj  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back  of 
the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modem  eah-Shemh, 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wadif  d- 
Arahahf  where  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  Another  notice  of  the 
Mehunims  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  b.c. 
726-^97)  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ir.  41.  Hero  they 
are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  people,  either  them- 
selves Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with  Hamites, 
quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents.  Here, 
however,  toe  A.  V.  treats  the  word  as  an  or- 
dinary noun,  and  renders  it  "habitations." 
A  third  notice  of  the  Biehunim,  corroborative 
of  those  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  the 
narrative  of  S  Chr.  xx.  There  is  every  reason 
fo  believe  that  in  ver.  1  "the  Ammonites" 
shoald  be  read  as  "  the  ICaonites,"  who  in  that 
cftM  are  th4  "  men  of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned 
lalar  in  the  narrative  (ver.  10, 22).  In  all  these 
paaages,  including  the  last,  the  LXX.  render 
the  name  by  ol  Uetvaioi — the  Minieans  —  a 
natimi  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in 
apioea,  who  «re  named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
and  ether  aaaent  geograpners,  and  whose  seat 
Is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W.  por- 
tkm  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western 
half  of  the  modem  Haoramant.  The  latest 
appearance  of  tht  name  BfBHC7Niif8  in  the 
Bioie  18  in  the  lists  of  those  who  retumed 
ftom  the  Captivity  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
50,  A.  V.  "Mehunim;"  Neh.  vii.  52,  A.  V. 
'-  Mennim  "). 

]Ce-Jarlcoil«  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46  only) ;  named  next  in  or- 
der to  Gath-rimmon,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Joppa  or  Japho. 

Me  konah,  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
r»-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of 
Jndah  (Neh.  xi.  28).  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
luuiiecorMpoiidiiig  with  it  has  ^-et  been  dis- 
covered. 

Melfiti'ally  a  Gibeonite,  who  assisted  in 
rebuilding  the  wall   of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 

7). 

Mel'^Chi.  L  The  son  of  Janna,  and  anoea- 
tor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  24).  —  ?.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the 
same  ffenealosy  (Li  'ke  iii.  21). 

Mdohi'an,  a  priest,  the  fiuher  of  Pashnr 
(Jer.  xxi.  1 ). 

Melchi'^as.  1.  The  same  as  Malghiah  2 
(1  Esd.  ix.  26). — 2.  =»  Malchiah  3  and  Mait 
CHUAH  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).  —  3.  The  same  as 
Mauthiah  6(1  Esd.  ix.  44).    Ap. 

Mol'ohieL  Charmis,  the  son  of  Melchiel, 
was  one  of  the  three  governors  of  BethuHa 
(Jnd.  vL  15).    Ap. 

Mdlchis'odOO.  the  form  of  the  name  Msl- 
CHiSBDBK  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New 
Testament  (Heo.  v.,  vi.,  vii.). 

Mel'ohi-Sha%  a  ion  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 


49,  xxxi.  2).    Elsewhere  correctly  given  MaLt 

CHIBHUA. 

Melchiz^edek.  king  of  Salem,  and  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  iu  the 
Valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  valley, 
brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram, 
and  received  tithex  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20). 
The  other  places  in  which  Mdchizedek  is  men- 
tioned are  ^8.  ex.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described 
as  a  priest  forever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchi:^- 
edek, '  and  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  twu 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  typi- 
cal relation  of  Melchizedck  to  our  Lord  is 
stated  at  great  length.  There  is  something  sur- 
prising and  mysterious  in  the  first  appearance 
of  McichizedclC  and  in  the  subsequent  reference 
to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  after 
ages  would  recognize  as  designating  their  own 
sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which  recul  to  Chris- 
tians the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Canaanite  *  crosses 
for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram,  and  is  un- 
hesitatingly recognized  as  a  person  of  higher 
spiritual  rank  than  the  ftiqnd  of  God.  Disap- 
pearing as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
tlie  iiacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his  person 
with  superstitious  awe.  Jewish  tradition  pro- 
nounces S&lchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
deluse, — the  patriarch  Shem.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  supposition  does  not  appear  in 
the  Taigum  of  Onkelos, — a  presumption  that 
it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  till  after  the 
Christian  era,  —  nor  has  it  found  &vor  with  the 
Fathers.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely 
diffused,  is  tne  supposition,  not  unknown  to 
Au^atine,  and  ascnbed  hy  Jeromu  (/.<:.)  to 
Origen  and  Didymus,  t£iat  Melchizedek  was  an 
angel.  The  fiathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of 
the  Melchizedekians,  that  he  was  a  Power,  Vir- 
tue, or  Influence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  dar- 
ing coniecture  of  Hieracas  and  his  followers, 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  Epiuha- 
nius  mentions  some  members  of  iSe,  Churen  as 
holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Melchizedek 
was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form. 
Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish  opinion  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.  The  way  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather  lead  to  the 
immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of 
one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom) 
of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  And  as  Balaam 
was  a  prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest, 
among  the  corrupted  heathen,  not  self-appoint- 
ed, but  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  Him.  The  "  order 
of  Melchkedek,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  explained  bv 
Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  to  mean  "  manner 
=  likeness  in  official  dignity  =  a  king  ana 
priest  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following 
particulars.  EUuch  was  a  priest,  (1)  not  of 
the  Levitical  tribe;  (2)  superior  to  Abraham, 
(3)  whose  beginning  and  end  are  unknown ; 

1  It  Is  Ineredlble  that  a  priest  of  an  exooramuni- 
oated  and  aoonrRed  raee,  tne  cup  of  whose  tnlqnlty 
was  almost  ftill,  ahoold  be  raperinr  to  Abraham^ 
the  fitther  of  the  fUthftil,  and  heir  of  the  worM. 
Kelchisedek  was  no  Canaanite.  —  Kd. 
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(4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest,  bat  also  a  kinff 
of  righteousness  and  peace.^  Another  fhiitfiu 
source  of  discussion  has  been  found  in  the  site 
of  Salem  and  ShaTeh,  which  certainly  lajr  in 
Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the  Plain  of 
Mamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near  to 
each  other.  The  various  theories  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows :  —  ( 1 )  Salem  is 
supposed  to  hare  occupied  in  Abraham's  time 
the  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jebus  and  then 
Jerusalem  stood ;  and  Shayeh  to  be  the  valley 
east  of  Jerusalem  through  which  the  Kidron 
flows.  (2)  Jerome  denies  that  Salem  is  Je- 
rusalem, and  asserts  that  it  is  identical  with  a 
town  near  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan.  (3)  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place 
where  Melchizedek,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High, 
met  Abram.  (4)  Ewald  denies  positively  wat 
it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be  north 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  an 
opinion  which  Rodiger  condemns. 

Mel'eft*  The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor 
of  Joseph  in  Uie  genealogy  of  Jesns  Christ 
(Lukeiii.  31). 

Mel'ech.  The  second  son  of  Bficah,  the 
son  of  Mcrib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

Meriou.  The  same  as  Malluoh  6  (Neh. 
xii.  14;  comp.  ver  2). 

Mellta,  the  modem  MaUa.  This  island  has 
an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene 
of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  described 
in  such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
(1.)  We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving 
Fa  IB  Havsnb,  i^e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee 
of  Claitda  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  star- 
boud  tack,  and  strengthened  with  "  nndergird- 
ers,"  the  boat  being  iust  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowing  hard  from  the  E.N. E.  (2.) 
Assuming  (what  eveiy  practised  sailor  would 
allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  a 
chart,  that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast 
of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27). 
(3.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place 
txaditionaUy  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching 
any  other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The 
coast,  in  fact,  trends  fh>m  this  bay  to  tne  S.  £. 
This  may  be  seen  on  consulting  any  map  or 
chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Koura  Pointf  which  is 
the  south-easterly  extremity  of  the  bay,  there 
must  infallibly  have  been  breakers,  with  the 
wind  blowing  fVom  the  N.  E.  Now  the  alarm 
was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of 
the  danger  which  b^ame  sensible  to  the  ouick 
ear  of  the  "sailors."  (5.)  Tet  the  vessel  did 
not  strike ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  die  point,  which  would  be  some  little 

1  The  attempt  to  make  Melohizedek  a  type  re-> 
salts  In  oonihtlon.  The  order  of  Aaron  is  type, 
and  is  so  used  by  the  apostle.  The  order  of  Mel- 
•hlsedek  is  antitype :  and  the  gist  of  Paul's  arsn- 
■tent  Is,  that  the  antitype  Is  of  neoessity  superior  to 
the  type.— Ed. 


distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left,  of  lh» 
vessel.  (6.)  Off  this  point  of  the  coast,  the 
soundings  are  twenty  fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a 
little  farther,  in  the  directum  of  the  summed  drift, 
they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  the 
danger  was  imminent,  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks 
ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  snmnd,  there 
would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  uiip  dnf^ng 
her  anchors.  The  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is 
remarkably  tenacious.  (9.)  The  other  geologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  harmony 
with  the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as 
having  in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy  beach 
(ver.  39),  and  wnich  states  that  the  bow  of  the 
ship  was  held  fiist  in  the  shore,  while  the  stem 
was  exposed  to  the  actioif  of  the  waves  (ver.  41 ). 
(10.)  Another  point  of  local  detul  is  of  conaid- 
erable  interest — viz.  that  as  the  ship  took  the 
^;round,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  otSaXaoaoc, 
t.e.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  ap- 
parently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shaU  see, 
on  looking  at  a  chart,  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  (11.)  Malta  is  in  the  track  of  shipa  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Puteoli:  and  this  oof- 
responds  with  the  fact  that  the  "  Castor  and 
Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  nltimafcely 
conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the 
course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage^ 
first  to  Syracuse,  and  then  to  Rhegium,  con* 
tributes  a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  aignmctota 
by  which  we  prove  Uiat  Melita  is  MaUa.  The 
question  has  been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Vome  (maSkuh- 
wreck  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  published  woik  m 
which  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  from  a 
sailor's  point  of  view.  As  regards  the  conditUm 
of  the  Island  of  Melita,  when  St.  Paul  was  there, 
it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily.  Its  chief  officer  (under  the  governor  of 
Sicily)  appears  from  inscriptions  to  have  had  the 
title  of  TTp^roc  "iieXiraiuv,  or  PrimuM  Melitea^ 
stum,  and  this  is  the  rerj  phrase  which  St.  Lake 
uses  (xxviii.  7).  Mebta,  from  its  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  exoellenoe  of  its 
harbors,  has  always  been  important  both  in 
commerce  and  war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  an  early  period ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, in  a  corrupted  form,  continned  to  be 
spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's  day. 

Melons  (Heb.  abatHchim)tae  mentioned 
only  in  Num.  xi.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  we 
are  probably  to  understand  both  the  melon 
( Cucumis  melo)  and  the  water-melon  ( CmaaiUa 
citrvUut) ;  fbr  the  Arabic  noun  singular,  baiSiA^ 
which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  is  nsed 
generically.  The  water-melon  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous  to  India,  ttom  which 
country  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt 
in  very  early  times.  The  common  mekm  ( CWn- 
mia  melo)  is  cultivated  in  the  same  places  and 
ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the  water-melon ; 
but  the  fVuit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  delicions  as  in 
this  country.  The  water-melon,  which  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  in- 
deed in  not  countries  generally,  is  a  fimit  not 
unlike  the  common  mdon ;  bat  the  leaves  are 
deeply  lobed  and  gashed,  the  flesh  is  pink  or 
white,  and  contains  a  huge  quantity  of  oold 


wunrJtdMwithoDt much  flavor;  dwMediai 


H^'ltf ,  The  A.  V.  is  wrons  in  r^ardioK 
Halav  u  a  proper  iMme;  itiiniuter  uiofflcid 
title,  ■■  ia  inqdied  in  tlie  addition  of  the  article 
in  each  caM  wliere  the  name  ocGDT*  (Dan.  i.  ii, 
16);  the  marginal  reading,  "the  itemrd,"  ia 
thenfore  more  comcL 

Kem'miiu.  Qointiu  (3  Uicc.  xi.  U). 
(HahudijT.]    Ap. 

MsmphiS,  a  ci^  of  ancient  Egypt,  riCuated 
on  the  ireaieni  bank  of  tlie  Nile,  ia  latitade  30° 
B'N.  It  11  mentioaed  br  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jere- 
miah {u.  1B,x1tL  t4,  l9),andEiekJel  (xxx.  13, 
16),  andar  the  name  of  Nora ;  and  b;  Hosea 
(ix.  6)  ondertheiuuneof  HoPHinHabniw,  and 
Mmmthu  in  oar  English  version,  Thoogh 
aome  regard  Tliebea  a*  the  more  ancient  cit;, 
tba  monQOwnt*  of  Mnrnphii  an  of  higher  anti- 
qnitj'thantboaeofThebei.  HeiodoCiudateails 
fonndalioii  from  Henas,  tlie  first  really  tustorica] 
king  of  Egypt.  Tlie  en  of  Henea  is  not  satis- 
ftctorily  £tennined.  But,  indetarminate  and 
conjectnral  as  ihe  earlr  dmniology  of  Egrpt  yet 
la,  all  agree  that  the  known  hisloiy  of  the  em- 
nra  begun  with  Uenee,  wbo  founded  l&mphis. 
The  atj  bdongs  to  the  eailieet  periods  of  au- 
thentic history.  The  boildipg  of  Memphis  is 
aasoeialed  by  tradition  witb  a  ttupendoos  work 
ofartwhidiEiaapeTmanentlr  chafed  tlie  course 
of  the  }nie  and  the  Gmw  of^tbe  lMt».  Before 
the  timeof  Henet,  the  rirer,  emerging  flrom  the 
ni^er  TBlley  into  the  neck  (^  the  Delta,  bent  its 
coarse  weatwatd  toward  the  hUls  of  the  libyan 
Dtaert,  or  at  leaM  discharged  a  large  portioD  of 
its  waten  Ihroogh  an  arm  in  tlut  direction. 
Here  the  geneton*  flood  whose  yearly  innnda- 
tioB  ciiree  liib  and  fertilitr  to  Egypt  was  largely 
•baoroed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  WMted 
i«  stagnant  uoraseee.  It  is  eran  coniectnted 
that  op  to  tlie  time  of  Menaa  the  whole  Delta 
was  an  uninhabitable  marsh.  The  rirers  of 
Damascos,  the  Barada  and  'Ateaj,  now  lose 
themaelres  in  the  same  way  in  ths  manhy  lakes 
ef  the  great  desert  plun  south-east  of  the  city. 
Hdndotus  informs  ns,  upon  the  aathority  of  the 
BgTptian  priests  of  bis  time,  that  Menea,  "  by 
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banking  op  the  rirer  at  the  bend  which  it  (broM 
about  ahundred  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid 
the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new 
coarse  for  the  Btream  halfway  between  the  two 
lines  of  hills."  From  his  description,  it  appears 
chat  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  re- 
claimed by  the  dike  of  Menes,  and  drained  by 
his  artificial  lake.  The  dike  of  Menes  begim 
twelve  milee  south  of  Memphis,  and  defiectcd 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  abont  two  milea 
to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a 
canal  still  condnclea  a  portion  of  its  waters 
westward  through  the  ola  channel,  thus  irri"«- 
inK  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  iJiat  directhin, 
while  an  inundation  waa  guarded  agaiost  on 
that  side  by  a  large  aitiflcial  lake  or  reserroir 
at  Abonair,  The  skill  in  engineering  which 
these  works  required,  and  which  their  remains 
still  indicate,  aigues  a  high  d^ree  of  material 
ctTiliiation,  at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the 
earliest  known  period  of  Egyptian  histoir- 

The  city  is  said  Co  have  bad  a  circuniicrence 
of  about  19  miles.  Herodotos  states,  on  the  aa- 
thority of  the  priests,  that  Menes  "built  the 
temple  of  Hepfiastus,  which  stands  within  the 
city,  a  Tast  ediSce,  well  worthy  of  mention" 
(ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  iden- 
tifies with  Hephnstos  was  Piak,  "  the  creadve 
power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things."  The 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  moat  noted 
stnictnres  of  HemphiA.  It  stood  oppnito  the 
■outbem  _portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptab ;  and 
Psammetichns.  who  built  that  gateway,  also 
areciad  in  bant  of  the  sanctnarj  of  Apis  a  mag- 
niflcont  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statnea 
or  Osiride  pillais,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  temple  of  Medeenet  Uabon  at  Thebes 
(Herod,  li.  153).  Through  this  colonnade  the 
Apis  was  led  with  neat  pump  upon  state  occa- 
sions. At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Isis:  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
"  myriad-named  "  divinity.  Memphis  had  also 
its  Serapeium,  which  probably  stood  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  city.  The  sacred  cubit, 
and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  The  Necropolis,  a^acent  to  Hemphi*, 
was  on  a  scale  of  nandenr  correepondine  with 
the  city  itself  The  "cityof  the  pyiamiat"  ia 
a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hieToglyphics  upon 
the  monnments.  The  great  field  or  pUin  ef  the 
pyimmids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  uf 
the  Nile,  and  e:itends  Ihim  Abao-Roiik,  a  little  l« 
the  north-west  of  Cairo,  to  liafdoon,  abont  forty 
miles  to  the  eouh,  and  thence  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction  about  twenty-five  miles  brther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Hmmra  and  of  BiaJumi  in 
the  Famra.  Bnt  the  prini^pal  seat  of  the 
pyramids,  the  Hemphiu  Necn^lis,  was  In  ■ 
range  of  abont  fifteen  milea  from  SaUara  to 
Giivi,  and  in  the  gronps  here  remaining  nearij 
thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the  imperial  eov- 
ereigns  of  Memphii.     Memphis  Ions  held  its 

S  lace  as  a  capital ;  andlbrcenlnriesBMemt^ta 
ynasty  ruled  over  all  Efrypt.    Lepwu^,  Ban- 


pire  as  Hemphite,  reaching  through  a  period 
of  abont  a  thonsand  years.  During  a  portion  of 
this  period,  however,  the  chain  waa  broken,  Ot 
there  were  contemporaneous  dynasliea  in  other 
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parts  of  Eeypt.  The  oyerthrow  of  Mempbis 
was  distincuy  predicted  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
(Is.  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  xl^i.  19).  The  latest  of  these 
predictions  was  uttered  nearly  600  years  belbre 
Christ,  and  half  a  century  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  (cir.  B.C.  525).  Herodo- 
tus iuibrms  us  that  Cambyses,  enraged  at  the 
opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis,  com- 
mitted numy  outrages  upon  the  city.  The  city 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cam- 
byses. The  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its 
decline.  The  Caliph  conquerors  founded  Fost^ 
(Old  Cairo)  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kile, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Memphis,  and  brought 
materials  from  the  old  city  to  build  their  now 
capitid  {JL.D.  638).  At  length  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  Memphis,  that  for  a  long  time  its 
very  site  was  lost.  Pococke  could  find  no  trace 
of  It.  Recent  explorations,  especially  those  of 
Messrs.  Marietta  and  Linant,  nave  brought  to 
light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have  been 
dispersed  to  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mem^uoaa.  One  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasnems,  who  "  saw  the 
king's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
i.  14,  16,  21).  They  were  "wise  men  who 
knew  the  times  "  (skilled  in  the  planets,  accord- 
ing to  Aben  Ezra),  and  appear  to  have  formed 
a  council  of  state ;  Josepnus  says  that  one  of 
tlicir  offices  was  that  of  mterpreting  the  laws 
(ilfi^.  xi.  6,  §1). 

Men^abem,  son  of  Gadi,  who  slew  the 
usurper  Shallnm,  and  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Israel,  b.c.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  expression  in 
verse  14,  "  fix>m  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem  was  a 
general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at  Tirzah, 
and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Samaria, 
and  avenged  the  murder  of  his  master  by  Shal- 
lnm. He  maintained  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam. The  contemporary  prophets,  Hosea  and 
Amos,  have  left  a  melancnoly  picture  of  the 
ungodliness,  demoralization,  and  feebleness  of 
Israel.  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his 
ferocious  treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  the  site  of  the  town,  have  been  doubted. 
The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  beginning 
of  Mcnahem's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was 
doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.  But  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  Menahem's  reign  is  the  first 
appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyrians  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel,  ^ng  Pnl, 
however,  withdrew,  having  been  convert^  frv>m 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1 ,000 
talents  of  silver.  Rawiinson  says  that  in  an 
inscription  the  name  of  Menahem  is  given, 
probably  by  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a 
tributary  of  Tiglath-Pilescr. 

Men'an.  The  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Lukeiii.  31). 

Me'ne  (lit.  *'  numbered  ").  The  first  word 
of  the  mysterious  inscription  written  upon  the 
wall  of  ^Ishazzar's  palace,  in  which  Daniel 
read  the  doom  of  die  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  V.  25.  26). 

Menela'llSy  a  usurping  high-priest  who 


obtained  the  office  frt)m  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(c.  B.C.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mace.  ir. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  He  met 
with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Antiocha^ 
Eupator  (cir.  b.c.  163),  which  seemed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment  oi 
his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and 
Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  proper 
name  Onias  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Macca^ 
bees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother 
of  Simon  the  Benjamite  (2  Mace.  iv.  23).    Ap. 

Menes'tlieas.  The  father  of  Apollo- 
Mius  3  (2  Mace.  iv.  21 ).    Ap. 

Meni^  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  II  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  and  that  furnish  the 
drink-ofiering  unto  that  number"  the  mamnal 
reading  for  the  last  word  being  "  Meni."  That 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  proper  name,  and  also 
the  proper  name  of  aj  object  of  idolatrous 
worship  cultivpled  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is 
a  supposition  \rhich  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  context, 
and  Aas  every  probability  to  recommend  it 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known 
heathen  god  is  still  uncertain.  The  versions  axe 
at  variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
"  fortune  "  or  "  luck."  The  judgments  of  the 
commentators  are  equally  confiictinf.  The 
majori^  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god 
or  goddess,  the  Deiu  LtmuB,  or  Dea  Lima  of 
the  Romans;  masculine  as  regards  the  earth 
which  she  illumines  {Terra  maritys),  feminine 
with  respect  to  the  sun  {Soiis  uxor)^  finom  whom 
she  receives  her  light.  Amoug  those  who  have 
interpreted  the  word  literally  "  camber  "  may  be 
reckoned  Ra.shi  and  AbratMuiel,  who  anderstand 
by  it  the  "  number  "  of  the  priests  wIk)  fonned 
the  company  of  revellers  at  tne  ieHSt  Kimcfai, 
in  his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11,  says  of  Meni,  "  It  is 
a  star,  and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stain  woich 
are  numbered,  and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of 
motion,"  t>.  the  planets.  But  Geseains,  with 
more  probability,  while  admitting  the  same 
origin  of  the  word,  gives  to  the  rout  minak 
the  sense  of  assigning,  or  distributing,  and  ooo- 
nects  it  with  mandh,  one  of  the  throe  idols  wor< 
flipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Koran  (Sura  &3),  "What  think  ye  of  Alhit, 
and  Al  Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that  other  third 
goddess?"  Mdnah  was  the  object  of  worship 
of  "  the  tribes  of  Hudkeyl  and  Khuzi'tA,  who 
dwelt  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh,  and, 
as  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khuny, 
and  Thakeek  also.  Thi^  idol  was  a  large  stone, 
demolished  by  one  Saad,  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia." 
The  etymology  given  by  Gesenius  is  more 
probable  ;  and  Meni  would  then  be  the  pemn- 
ification  of  fate  or  destiny,  under  wnaterer 
form  it  was  worshipped.  Whether  this  form, 
as  Gesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet  Yenos, 
which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as  "  the 
lesser  good  fortune  "  (the  planet  Jupiter  bdofr 
the  "greater"),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from^  the 
worship'  of  Manah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  timet 
before  Mohammed  to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jewf 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ea^  V. 
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Meo'nenim,  the  Plain  of,  an  oak,  or 

terebinth,  or  other  great  tree  —  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Elon,  by  "  plain  "  is  most 
Erebably  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the 
ead  of  Plain — which  formed  a  well-known 
object  in  Central  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  mentioned  —  at  least  under  this 
name — only  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  In  what  direc- 
tion it  stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we  are  not 
told.  The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpret- 
ed as  a  Hebrew  wora,  is  enchanters  or  "  observ- 
ers of  times/'  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut. 
xviii.  10, 14 ;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  "  soothsayers  "). 
This  connection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob 
hid  the  foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  house- 
hold, before  going  into  the  presence  of  God  at 
the  consecrated  ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxy. 
4).  But  the  inference  seems  hardly  a  sound 
one,  for  meonenim  does  not  mean  "  enchantiiMftfs," 
but  "  enchanters,"  nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
connecting  it  in  any  way  with  amulets  or  im- 
ages ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason  against 
the  identification,  that  while  this  tree  seems  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Shechem :  —  I.  The  oak  (not 
"  plain  "  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh,  where  Abram 
made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first  altar 
in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  That 
of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of.  3.  "The  oak 
which  was  in  the  noly  place  of  Jehovah" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or 
"  oak  (not  'plain,'  as  in  A.  Y.)  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem,"  Iwneath  which  Abimelech  was  made 
kin?  (Judg.  ix.  6).  5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 
While  four  of  these  were  probably  one  and  the 
same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
Meonenim  may  have  originally  heen  Maonim, 
that  is  Maonites  or  Mehunim,  a  tribe  or  nation 
of  non-Israelites  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Moonothal.  One  of  the  sons  of  Othniel, 
the  younger  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

itep&'ath,  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one 
of  the  towns  dependent  on  Hcshbon  (Josh.  xiii. 
18),  lying  in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp. 
17  and  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  A.  V.  "plain  "),  which 
probably  answered  to  the  modem  Beika.  It 
wss  one  of  the  c*ties  allotted  with  their  suburbs 
to  tUe  Merarite  Levitos  (Josh.  xxi.  37 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  79).    Mephaath  is  named  in  the  above  pas- 

Xwith  Dibon,  Jahazah,  Eiijathaim,  and 
towns,  which  have  been  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty  on  the  north  of  the  Amon 
( Waabf  Mojeb) ;  but  no  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  any  name  at  all  resembling  it. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  it  was  used  as  a  mili- 
tanrpost 

Maphibo''Bhetby  the  name  borne  by  two 
members  of  the  family  of  Saul — his  son  and 
his  mndson.  —  1.  Saul's  son  by  Rtzpah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah,  his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
S).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni  were  among 
the  seven  victims  who  were  surrendered  by  Da- 
rid  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  io  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  fit>m 
which  the  country  was  snflfering. — 2.  The  son 
•f  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and  nephew  of 
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the  preceding.  1 .  His  life  seems  to  have  beea, 
from  b^nmng  to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discom- 
fort. The  name  of  his  mother  is  unknown. 
When  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain 
on  Gilboa,  he  was  an  infant  but  five  years  old. 
He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  resi- 
dence of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was 
destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that 
the  Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of 
the  country,  were  sweeping  all  before  them, 
reached  the  royal  housenold.  The  nuV-se  fled, 
canning  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  in  her 
pamc  and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  such 
force  as  to  depnve  him  for  life  of  the  use  of  both 
feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  2.  After  the  accident  which 
thus  imbittered  his  whole  existence,  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of  his  family 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gileod, 
where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  poweiful  Gadite  or  Manassite 
sheik  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
which  durins  the  reign  of  his  uncle  Ishboshef^ 
was  the  hea&uarters  of  his  family.  By  Machir 
he  was  brought  up,  there  he  married,  and  there 
he  was  livino;  at  a  later  period,  when  David, 
having  completed  the  subju«ration  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Israel  on  every  side,  had  leisure  to 
turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and  hardly 
less  pressing  descriptfons.  So  completely  had 
the  family  of  the  late  king  vanislied  from  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to 
be  met  with  in  any  way  related  to  them  was 
one  ZiBA.  From  this  man,  David  learnt  of  the 
existence  of  Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  Madiir  at  Lo^ebar 
in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  by  them  the 
prince  and  his  infant  son  Micha  were  brought 
to  Jerusalem.  The  interview  with  David  was 
marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  die  part  of  the 
king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by  the  fear 
and  humility  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  roval 
presence  with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfiither 
restored  to  him,  and  wiui  the  whole  family  and 
establishment  of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  harvest  the  produce.  He  himself 
is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  David's  table.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  resided  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen  years  now 
passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives. 
Of  Mephibosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion 
we  possess  two  accounts, — his  own  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24-^),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They 
are  naturally  at  variance  with  each  other.  In 
consequence  of  the  story  of  Ziba,  his  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  courtesy  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master,  thus  once  more  re- 
instating him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had 
been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephibosheth's  arri- 
val in  Judah.  Mephibosheth  s  story  —  which, 
however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling 
until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank 
of  Jordan  —  was  very  different  from  Ziba's. 
That  David  did  not  disbelieve  it  is  shown  by 
his  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previouslj 
given.  That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  hii 
decision,  but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession 
of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is  probab|f 
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dlie  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole  transac- 
tion,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  fhime  of 
adnd  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment  "  Shall 
then  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ?  "  is 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  4.  The 
writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  tibe  view  gene- 
rally taken  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in 
particular  the  opposite  side  has  been  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  br  the  late 
Professor  Blunt  in  his  Undmgned  Comcidencea. 
But  whein  the  circumstances  on  boUi  sides  are 
weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  ftom  the 
eonclnsion  come  to  above.  Mephibosheth  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  revolu- 
tion. Ziba,  on  tl^  other  hand,  had  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  any  turn  aJffiiirs 
might  take.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  dyin^ 
wordiT  of  David,  which  is  the  main  occasion  of 
Kr.  Blunt's  strictures,  it  is  most  natural  —  at 
any  rate  it  is  quite  allowable — to  suppose  that, 
in  the  interval  of  eight  years  whicn  ela|Med 
between  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  and  bis 
death,  Bf ephibosheth's  painful  life  had  come  to 
an  end.  we  may  without  difficulty  believe 
that  he  did  not  Ions  survive  the  anxieties  and 
annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery  had  brought 
upon  him. 

Me'rabi  the  eldest  daughter,  possibly  the 
eldest  child,  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49). 
She  first  appeus  after  the  victory  over  Goliath 
and  the  Philistines,  when.  David  had  become  an 
inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvil.  25),  Saul  betrothed 
Merab  to  David  (xviii.  17).  David's  hesita- 
tion looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the 
honor — at  any  rate,  before  the  marriage,  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her 
attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was  then 
married  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite,  to  whom 
she  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  The  Au- 
thorized Version  of  this  last  passage  is  an  ac- 
commodation. The  Hebrew  text  has  "the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which 
she  bare  to  Adriel."  The  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  that  "  Michal "  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  "Merab."  But 
the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Merai^ah.  Apnestin  the  days  of  Joai- 
kim,  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Seraiah  (Neb.  xii. 
12). 

Merai^'oth.  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house. 
It  was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  It  is  apparently  another  Meraioth 
who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub  in 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Nch. 
xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Ahitub  and  Meraioth 
are  transposed,  which  is  not  improbable. — 
2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
was  represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Merman.  The  merchants  of  Meran  and 
Theman  are  mentioned  with  the  Hagarenes 
(Bar.  iii.  23)  as  "  searchers-out  of  understand- 
mg"    The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 


and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Medan  "  or 
"  Midian." 

Mer'arL  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of  tiie 
third  great  oivision  of  the  Levites,  thb  lixBA- 
siTBB,  whose  desi|;nation  in  Hebrew  is  the 
same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed.  Of  Merari's  personal  history, 
beyond  the  iact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  of  his  being  one  of 
the  seventy  who  accompanied  Jacob  thither, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi.  8, 11). 
At  the  time  of  tlw  Exodus,  and  the  numbering 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of 
two  fiunilies,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushite^ 
Mahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  or 
the  son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi. 
19,  47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Znricl. 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  famOv,  fnum  a 
month  old  and  upwards,  was  6,900 ;  those  from 
30  years  old  to  50  were  8,200.  Their  chaige 
was  the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  socket^  pina,  and 
cords  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  court,  and  all 
the  tools  connected  with  setting  them  up.  In 
the  encampment,  their  place  was  to  the  north 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  both  thev  and  the  Ger- 
shonites  were  "  nnder  the  hand  "  of  Ithamar 
the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature 
of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  cany,  foni^ 
wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them  ,' 
and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershon- 
ites  followed  immediately  after  the  standard 
of  Judah,  and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they 
might  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  the  arrival 
of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iu.  20,  33-^7,  iv. 
29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x*.  17,  21).  In  the  divis. 
ion  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  had 
twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben. 
Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was  Ranaoch- 
Gilead,  a  cit^  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a 
frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77- 
81).  In  the  time  of  David,  Asaiah  was  their 
chief,  and  assisted  with  220  of  his  fiunily  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  Aiter* 
wai&  we  find  ^e  Merarites  still  sharing  with 
the  two  other  Levitical  fiunilies  the  Tarions 
functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6,  Sl-83). 
In  the  days  of  Heaekiah,  the  Meiaritea  were 
still  flourishing;  and  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and 
Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part 
with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  Levitical 
families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  pa- 
rising  the  nouse  of  3ie  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
1 5  j .  After  the  return  from  captivity,  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Chr.  iz.  14, 
Neh.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at  that  time  sons 
of  J^uthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Enra,  when  he 
was  in  g^t  want  of  Levites  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey  fVom  Babylon  to  Jeroaalem, 
"  a  man  of  good  understanding  of  the  aons  of 
Mahli"  was  found,  whose  name,  if  the  text 
here  and  at  ver.  24  is  correct,  is  not  given. 
"  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons  of  Merari,"  with 
twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren,  came  witL 
him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19).  Bat 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  rer. 
18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  UashsJ>iah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19, 
were  Levites  of  the  fiunily  of  Merari,  and  not. 
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MB  tlie  actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.  — 
2.  The  father  of  Jadith  (Jud.  yiii.  1,  xti.  7). 

Meratha'im.  the  Land  of,  that  is  "of 

doable  rebellioD,  alladine  to  the  country  of 
die  ChaldsBans,  and  to  the  doable  captivity 
which  it  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel 
(Jer.  1.  21). 

Merou'riOfly  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek 
deity,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  their 
Mereory,  the  sod  of  commerce  and  bai]gains. 
Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zens  and  Maia  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  rc|>resent- 
ed  as  the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  wan- 
derings upon  earth.  The  episode  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  620-724)  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  simple  people  of  Lystra 
recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who, 
according  to  their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the 
likeness  of  men  (Acts  xir.  11).  They  called 
Paul  "  Hermes,  because  he  was  the  chief  sneak- 
er; "  identifying  in  him,  as  they  supposea,  by 
this  characteristic,  the  herald  of^  the  gods  and 
of  Zens,  the  eloquent  orator,  inventor  of  let- 
ters, music,  and  the  arts. 

Meroy-seat.  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  the  lid  of  the  Ark  or  the  Covenant,  not 
another  surftce  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that 
whereon  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was 
sprinkled  by  the  high-priest ;  and  in  this  rela- 
tion it  is  ooubtful  whether  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on  the  material  fact 
of  its  "  covering  "  the  Ark,  or  derived  firom  this 
notion  of  its  reference  to  the  "  covering "  (t.6. 
atonement)  of  sin. 

Merged.  This  name  occurs  in  a  fragment- 
ary genealogy  in  I  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  &at  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra.  Traidition  identifies 
lum  with  Caleb  and  Moses. 

Mer^emoth.  L  Son  of  Uriah,  or  Urijah, 
the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hakkoz,  the 
head  of  the  seventh  coarse  of  priests  as  estab- 
lished by  David.  In  £zr.  viii.  33,  Meremoth 
is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  thk  Temple.  In  the 
reboilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
faemiah,  we  .find  Meremoth  taking  an  active 
part,  workine  between  Meshullam  and  the  sons 
of  Hassenaah  who  restored  the  fish-g^ate  (Neh. 
iii.  4),  aad  himself  restoring  the  portion  of  the 
Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the  house  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21). — 2.  A  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (£zr.  x.  36). — 8.  A  priest,  or 
more  probably  a  family  of  priests,  who  scaled 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The 
latter  supposition  is  more  probable,  because  in 
Neh.  xii.  3  the  name  occurs,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  list,  amons^  those  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  a  century  oefore. 

Merges.  One  of  the  seven  counscDors  of 
Ahasuerus  kine  of  Persia,  ''wise  men  which 
knew  the  times^'  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Mer'ibah.  In  Ex.  xvii.  7  we  read,  "He 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meri- 
bah,"  where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock 
was  smitten.  |^or  the  situation,  see  Rbph- 
IDIM.]  The  name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh 
(Num.  XX.  13,  24,  xxvii.  14;  Deut  xxii.  51, 
^Heribah-kadesh"),  because   there   also  the 


people,  when  in  want  of  water,  strove  with 

Merib-ba^aL  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the 
same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samnel 
is  called  Mbphiboshbth. 

Mer'odaoh  is  mentioned  once  only  ia 
Scripture,  namely  in  Jer.  1.  2.  It  has  been 
commonly  concluded  from  this  passage  that 
Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate  gods;  but 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  femoua 
Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  prob- 
ably at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which 
by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appidlation. 
Still  a  certain  distinction  appears  to  nave  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden 
image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather 
than  Merodach,  wnile  other  idols  of  the  ffod 
may  have  represented  him  as  Merodach  rattier 
than  Bel. 

Mer'odach-Bal'adan  is  mentioned  as 
kinff  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  both 
in  we  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former  place,  he  it 
called  Berodach-Baladan.  The  orthography 
"  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be  preferred.  Tm 
name  of  Merodach-Baladan  has  been  clearly 
recognized  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The 
Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  (idardooempal) 
a  reign  of  12  years  —  from  B.C.  721  to  b.o.  709 
— and  makes  him  then  succeeded  b^  a  certain 
Arceanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six- 
months'  reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or 
Belibus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascend- 
ed the  throne  b.c.  702.  It  has  commonly  been 
seen  that  these  must  be  two  difi^nt  reigns,  and 
that  Merodach-Baladan  must  therefore  have 
been  deposed  in  b.c.  709,  and  have  recovered 
his  throne  in  b.c.  702,  when  he  had  a  second 
period  of  dominion  lasting  half  a  year.  The 
inscriptions  contain  express  mention  of  both 
reiffns.  Sargon  states  that  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  nis  own  reign  he  drove  Merodach-Baladan 
out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  ruled  over  it  for 
twelve  years ;  and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  ia 
his  first  year  he  defeated  and  expelled  the  same 
monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place  "  a  man  named 
Bdib."  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Merodach-Baladan  was 
the  head  or  ue  popular  party,  which  resisted  the 
Assyrian  monarcns,  ana  strove  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain 
wheuier  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  kinf .  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kiuffs, 
he  is  staled  "  the  son  of  Baladan ; "  but  uie 
inscriptions  call  him  "the  son  of  Yagin;" 
whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Baladan  was 
a  more  remote  ancestor.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  Merodach-Baladan  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  as  to  the  astronomical  marvel  of 
which  JadD^  had  been  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31 ).  We  prefer  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Mer- 
odach-Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it 
within  the  period,  B.C.  721-709,  which  the 
Canon  assies  to  him.  Now  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  m  which  the  embassy  should  fall 
(2  K.  XX.  6;  Is.  xxxviii.  5),  appears  to  haye 
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been  b.c  7 1 3.  This  was  the  year  of  Merodach- 
Baladan's  first  reig^.  The  real  object  of  the 
mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a  league  be- 
tween Babylon,  Judiea,  cmd  E^ypt  (Is.  xx.  5, 
6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  league,  however,  though  do- 
signed,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  effect. 
Sargon  sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and 
Babylonia — seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod 
in  the  one,  and  completely  debated  Merodach- 
Boladan  in  the  other.  That  monarch  sought 
Sleety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in  ex- 
ile. At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to  return. 
In  B.C.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged  in 
anarchy,  the  Assyrian  yoke  was  tnrown  off*, 
and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ex- 
iled monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  re- 
covered his  throne.  Merodach-Baladan  had 
obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Snsiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  Merodach- 
Baladan  fled  to  **  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his  recovered  crown 
after  wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and 
obscurity. 

Me^'rom,  the  Waters  of,  a  place  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine. Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  possession 
of  the  southern  portions  of  tl^  country,  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi.  5),  and  here  they  were  encountered  by 
Joshua,  and  completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The 
name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  this  passa^,  nor  is  it  found  in  Josephus. 
In  the  Ononuutioon  of  Eusebius,  the  name  is 
given  as  "  Merran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a 
village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria), and  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  though  by  common  consent  the 
"waters  of  Merom"  are  identified  with  the 
lake  through  which  the  Jordan  runs  between 
Banias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Semccho- 
nitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bahr  el-HuUh  of  the 
modem  Arabs — yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  region  to 
which  the  name  of  Huleh  is  attached  —  the  Ard 
d'Huleh  —  is  a  depressed  plain  or  basin,  com- 
mencing on  the  north  of  the  foot  of  the  slopes 
which  lead  up  to  the  Men  Ayvn  and  Tdl  d-k^a- 
dy,  and  extendine  southwards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  which  oears  the  same  name — Bahr 
d'Hulek,  On  die  east  and  west  it  is  enclosed  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  ,*  on  the  west 
the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  J  Ad  Sa- 
fat;  and  en  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table- 
land of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base 
of  Hermon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond 
the  UvJijdi,  till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Thelatter  rises  abruptly 
from  the  low  ground ;  but  the  hills  on  the  west- 
em  side  break  down  more  gradually,  and  leave 
a  tract  of  undulating  table-land  of  varying 
breadth  between  them  and  the  plain.  Thb 
basin  is  in  all  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
four  to  five  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  high- 
Wmda  on  each  side,  but  more  especially  for  the 


waters  of  the  Merj  Aym,  an  elevated  plateaa 
which  lies  above  it  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
great  northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  In 
form,  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north,  and  the  apex  at  the 
south.  It  measures  about  three  miles  in  each 
dii*ection.  Its  level  is  placed  br  Van  de  Vdde 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  water  of  the  lake  is  dear  and 
sweet ;  it  is  covered  in  parts  by  a  broad4eaved 
plant,  and  abounds  in  water-fowl.  Owing  to 
Its  triangular  form,  a  considerable  space  is  left 
between  the  lake  and  the  mountains  at  its 
lower  end.  This  appears  to  be  more  the  case 
on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  Ae  rolling 
plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and  cultivated 
to  the  water's  edge.  Supposing  the  lake  to  be 
identical  with  the  "waters  of  Merom,"  the 
plain  just  spoken  of  on  its  south-western  mai^ 
gin  is  the  only  spot  which  could  have  been  the 
site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as  the  Canaan- 
ites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  difficult  to 
imajgine  that  the^  would  have  emcamped  in  a 
position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  es- 
cape. But  this  only  strengthens  the  difficulty 
already  expressed  as  to  the  identification.  Still 
the  district  of  the  Hiileh  will  always  possess  an 
interest  for  the  biblical  student,  m>m  its  con- 
nection with  the  Jordan,  and  fix>m  tlie  dties 
of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on  its  border, — 
Kedesh,  Hazor,  Dan,  Laish,  Csesarea,  PliJlip- 
pi,  &c. 

Mero^nothite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  of 
a  place  called  probably  Mcronoth,  of  which, 
however,  no  further  traces  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Two  Meronothites  are  named  in  the 
Bible  :  —  1 .  Jbhdeiah,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  royal  asses  of  King  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
30) ;  and  2.  Jadon,  of  one  those  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  ill.  7). 

Me'roZy  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the  Son^ 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  there 
denounced  because  its  inhabitants  had  reftised 
to  take  any  part  in  the  straggle  with  Sisenu 
Merbz  must  nave  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known  : 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the 
curse.  A  place  named  Mernis  (but  Ensebios 
Mepftav)  is  named  by  Jerome  {Onom.  "Mer- 
rom  ")  as  twdve  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  near 
Dothaim ;  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  have  been 
near  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Far  more  feasi- 
ble is  the  conjecture  of  Schwars,  that  Maw 
is  to  be  found  at  MeraaoM  —  more  correctly 
d'MwrHutm —  a  mined  site  about  fonr  miles 
N.  W.  of  Beuoa,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  are  the  continnation  of  the  so- 
called  "  Little  Hermon,"  and  form  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  valley  (Wady  JalAd)  whick 
leads  directly  from  the  Plain  of  Jesreel  to  the 
Jordan. 

Me^'ruth*    A  cormption  of  Immu  1,  in 
Ezr.  ii.  37  (1  Esd.  v.  24).    Ap. 

Me'seoa,  Me'sheoh,  a  son  of  Japbetk 

(Gen.  X.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  tibe  progenitor  of 
a  race  fre^uentlv  noticed  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection wi^h  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern 
nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of  Gog  (Es. 
xxxviii.  2  3,  xxxix.  1 ),  and  aa  snpplying  Ae 
Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves  (EL  xxviL 
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19} :  in  Pfl.  cxz.  5,  they  are  noticed  as  one  of 
the  remotest  and  at  the  same  time  radest  na- 
tions of  ^e  world.  Both  the  name  and  the 
associations  are  in  favor  of  the  identification 
of  lleshech  with  the  Mo§chi :  the  form  of  the 
name  adopted  bj  the  LXX.  and  the  Vul^.  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  classical  designa- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age  of 
Eaekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is  described 
by  Herodotos  (iii.  94),  viz.  on  the  borders  of 
Cholchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain 
chain  connecting  Anti-Tanrus  with  Caucasus 
was  named  after  them  the  Motddd  MonUa^  and 
where  was  also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi. 
497-499)  Motchke.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, the  name  appears  under  the  form  of 
Mwtkai, 

Me'sha^  the  name  of  one  of  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they  nrst 
settled  m  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30).  Without  put- 
ting too  precise  a  limitation  on  the  possible 
situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  these  places  must  have  fallen  within 
the  sondi-westem  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
the  districts  of  'Om^,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as 
far  as  Hadramawt,  on  the  east.  In  Sephar  we 
believe  we  have  seen  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or 
the  inland  citv.  If  Mesha  was  the  western 
limit  of  the  Joktanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in 
north-western  Yemen.  But  the  identifications 
that  have  been  proposed  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  seaport  called  Bf  ov<7a  or  Mov^,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  others  (see  the 
DicUomuy  of  Gwgraphf,  8.  v.  Muxa)  presents 
the  most  probable  site.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into 
decav,  if  the  modem  Moosk  be  the  same  place. 
Mesha  may  possibly  have  lain  inland,  and  more 
to  the  north-west  of  Sephar  than  the  position 
of  MooA  would  indicate ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  assumed. 

Me^Bha.  L  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Je- 
honun,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  first.  When  Ahab  had  fidlen  in 
battle  at  Bamoth-Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  confusion  oonsequent 
upon  tms  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  voke  of  Israu,  and 
free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of 
"  a  hundred  thousand  wethera  and  a  hundred 
thonsand  rams  with  their  wool."  The  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  catUe 
(Num.  xxxii.  1) ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moab- 
ites  confuted  m  their  laige  flocks  of  sheep; 
and  the  kin?  of  this  pastoral  people  is  oe- 
scribed  as  nSoid,  *'  a  slMep-master,"  or  owner 
of  herds.  When  Jehoram  succeeded  to  the 
thnme  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their 
former  conditaon  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marohed  by  a  circui- 
tous route  round  the  D^d  Sea,  and  were  joined 
i»v  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  The 
Moabites  were  defbated,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  his  last  stronghold,  and  defended  him- 
eelf  with  the  eneigy  of  despair.  With  700 
Aghting  men,  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 


cut  his  wav  through  the  beleaguering  army; 
and,  when  beaten  twick,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall 
of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  allied 
host,  offered  his  first-bom  son,  his  successor  in 
the  kin^om,  as  a  burac-offering  to  Chemosh, 
the  rathless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His  bloody 
sacrifice  had  so  fSr  the  desired  effect,  that  the 
beslegen  retired  from  him  to  their  own  land. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  toe  vic- 
tim on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his 
last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the 
wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most 
costly  sacrifice  in  his  power. — 2.  The  eldest 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  bv  his  wife 
Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (1  Cnr.  ii.  42]. 
— 3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shaharaim,  bv  his 
wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

Me'shach.  The  name  given  to  Mishael, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like  him 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
others  was  chosen  from  amone  the  captives  to 
be  taught "  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the 
Chaldssans"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  "stand  before"  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  peisonal  attendants 
and  advisers  (i.  20).  But,  notwithstanding 
their  Chaldnan  education,  these  three  young 
Hebrews  were  strongly  attached  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers;  and  tneir  refusal  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  image  on  the  Plain  of  Dura 
mve  a  nandle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldaans. 
The  rage  of  the  king,  the  swift  sentence  of 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  three  ofienders, 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  fienr 
furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual, 
the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  thdr 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  dd  chs^ 
ter  of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history  leaves 
them. 

Meshelemi^ah.  A  Korhite,  son  of  Kore, 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  wiUi  his  seven  sons 
and  his  brethren,  "  sons  of  might,"  were  port- 
ers or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  xxvi.  1,  2, 9). 

Meihesabe^eL  1.  Ancestor  of  Meshol- 
1am,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4). — 2.  One  of 
the  **  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  family, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  21).— 3.  The  fiuher  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
24). 

Meflhillemith.  The  son  of  Immer,  a 
priest,  and  ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai, 
according  to  Neh.  xi.  13,  and  of  Pashur  and 
Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

Meshillemoth.  An  Ephreimite,  ances- 
tor of  Berechlah,  one  of  the  cniefs  of  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).— 
2.  Neh.  XI.  13.   The  same  as  BiESHiLLBMiTR. 

Meahullam.  1.  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the 
scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3).  — 2.  The  son  of  Zerab- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  — 8.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
at  the  time  the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr .  v.  13).  — 
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4.  A  Beiyamite,  of  the  sons  of  Elpul  (1  Chr. 
viu.  17).  —  6.  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Hoda- 
vifth  or  Joed,  and  father  of  Sallu  (1  Chr.  ix.  7 ; 
Neh^  xi.  7).  —  6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shepha- 
thiah,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap> 
tivitj  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).  —  7.  The  same  as  Shal- 
JAJU,  who  was  hi^h-priest  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Amon,  and  father  of  Hukiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; 
Neh.  xi.  11).  —  8.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshille- 
mith,  or  Meshillemoth,  the  soft  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  12 ; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  —  9.  A  Kohathite,  or 
family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).— 10.  One  of  the 
"heads"  (A.V.  "chief  men")  sent  bj  Ezra 
to  Iddo  "the  head/'  to  gather  together  the 
Lerites  to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). — IL  A  chief  man 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably  a  Lerite,  who 
assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing 
iJie  marriages  which  some  of  the  people  had 
contracted  with  foreign  wires  (Ezr.  x.  15).— 
12«  One  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who  had 
mfljrried  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Emt. 
X.29).— 13.  (Neh.  iii.  30,  ri.  18.)  The  son 
of  Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple 
wall,  adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  " 
(Neh.  iii.  30).  He  was  probablv  a  priest,  and 
his  daughter  was  marriea  to  Johanan  the  son 
of  Tobuh  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  ri.  18). — 14. 
The  son  of  Besodeiah:  he  assisted  Jehoiada 
the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring  the  old  gate  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6|. — 15.  One  of  those 
who  stood  at  the  left  nand  of  Ezra  when  he 
roMi  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). — 16. 
A  priest,  or  fiunily  of  priests,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). — 17* 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
ooTenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20).  — 18. 
A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshna,  and  representative  of  the  house  of  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  13). — 19.  Likewise  a  priest  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  nead  of  the 

Sriestly  fiunily  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). — 
lO.  A  fomily  of  porters,  descendants  of  Me- 
shullam  (Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Me- 
shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxri.  1),  Shdemiah  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh.  rii.  45).  — 2L 
One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

Meshullem^eth.  The  daughter  of  Hams 
of  Jotbah,  wife  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Me80l3aite9  the»  a  title  which  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  attached  to  the  name  of  Jasibl 
(I  Chr.  xi.  47).  The  word  retains  strong 
traces  of  Zobah,  one  of  the  petty  Aramite 
kingdoms.  But  on  this.it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  any  certainty. 

Mesopota'mia  is  the  ordinary  Greek  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharmm,  or  "  Syria 
of  the  two  rivers,"  whereof  we  have  (Vequent 
mention  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  4 ;  Judg.  iii.  8, 10).  If  we 
look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we  must  re- 
gard Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  countrv  between 
the  two  nvers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long,  and  from  20 
to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a  south-easterly 
from  Teidt  (lat.  38^  23',  long.  390  IS^ 


to  Kumah  (lat.  Sl^,  long.  47^  30^).  The  Ara 
bian  geographers  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a  name 
which  is  almost  literally  connect,  since  a  few 
miles  only  intervene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Tdek.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinjar  Hills,  mnninjr 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a 
little  oelow  RakhA ;  and  in  its  northern  portion 
it  is  even  mountainous,  the  Upper  Tigris  Vallej 
being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  Plain  bj 
an  important  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo, 
which  runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jezirek,  To  this 
description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to  append 
a  more  particular  account  of  that  region,  which 
bears  the  name  par  excdknce,  both  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  classical  writers.  This  is  the  north- 
western portion  of  tiie  tract  already  described, 
or  the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrates  (lat.  350  to  37^  SO')  and  the  Upper 
Tigris.  It  consists  of  the  mountain  conntiy 
extending  ftt>m  Bimkjik  to  Jeaneft  upon  im 
north ;  and,  npon  the  south,  of  the  great  undu- 
lating Mesopotamian  Plain,  as  fiur  as  the  Sinjar 
Hills  and  tne  River  Khabour.  The  northmi 
range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Karajak  Dagk  to- 
waras  the  west,  and  Jebd  Tur  towards  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  anv  great  elevation.  The 
streams  from  the  north  side  of  this  nmge  are 
short,  and  fell  mosdy  into  the  Tigris.  Thoee 
from  the  south  are  more  important  They  flow 
down  at  veiy  moderate  intereals  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  nmge,  and  graduallv  collect  into 
two  considerable  rivers,  —  the  AUk  (ancient 
Bilichus),  and  the  Khabour  fHabor  or  Cfaabo- 
ras), — which  empty  themselves  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. South  of  the  mountains  is  the  grett 
plain  already  described,  which,  between  the 
JChabowr  and  the  Tigris,  is  intermpted  only  bj 
the  Smiar  range,  Irat  west  of  the  Khabonr  is 
broken  by  several  spurs  from  the  Karajak  Dagky 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  sooth. 
Besides  Or/a  and  Hamm,  the  chief  cities  of 
modem  Mesopotamia  are  Mardm  and  NMm, 
south  of  die  Jebd  7W,  and  DiaMar,  north  of 
that  nn^,  npon  the  Tigris.  Of  these  phves, 
two,  Ninbin  and  Diarbekr,  were  important  from 
a  remote  antiquity :  NiMAin  being  then  Nisibis ; 
and  Diarbehr,  Amida.  We  first  hear  of  Mes- 
opotamia in  Scripture  as  the  country  where 
Nahor  and  his  frunily  settled  after  onittine  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (G«i.  xxiv.  10).  ilere  lived 
Bethuel  and  Laban ;  and  hither  Abraham  sent 
his  servant  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  "  of  his  own 
kindred  "  (ib.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  centmr 
later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  errand  ,*  and 
hence  he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  sa 
abaenoe  of  21  years.  After  this,  we  have  no 
mention  of  Mesopotamia  tOl  the  dose  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (Dent  xxiii.  4). 
About  hiuf  a  century  later,  we  nnd,  for  Uie  fint 
and  last  thne,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  apowe^ 
fril  monarchv  (Judg.  iii. ) .  Finally,  the  childiea 
of  Ammon,  naving  provoked  a  war  with  David, 
"  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  hire  them 
chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
out  of  Syria  Bftsachah,  and  out  of  Zobah" 
(1  Chr.  xix.  6).  According  to  the  Asmia  in- 
scriptions, Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in  the 
early  times  of  the  empire  (b.o.  1200-1100)  by 
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tt  Tast  namber  of  pettj  tribes,  etch  under  its 
own  prince,  and  afl  <}uite  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended 
with  these  chie6  at  great  advantage,  and  bv  the 
time  of  Jehn  (b.o.  880)  had  fuUjr  estabbshed 
their  dominion  over  them.  The  tribes  were  all 
called  "  tribes  of  the  Nairi,"  a  term  which  some 
compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  and 
translate  *'  tribes  of  the  streoun4andB"  But  this 
identification  is  very  uncertain.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Mesopotamia  seems 


to  have  been  divided  between  the  Medes  and 
the  Babylonians.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus 
brought  It  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke ;  and 
thus  It  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 

MeSBi'ah.  This  word  (ifosAtacA),  which 
answers  to  the  word  X/M^rrocin  thoN.  T.,  means 
anouUed;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense  to 
anj  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  ap- 
l^ied  to  the  high-priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16. 
The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anouUed,  from 
the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sun.  ii. 
10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  &c.).  This  word  also  refers 
to  the  expected  Prince  of  the  chosen  people 
who  was  to  complete  God's  purposes  for 
them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in 
all  time  sppke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T. 
of  Jesus  (John  i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  Y. "  Messias  ") ; 
but  the  Greek  equivalent,  the  CTuiat,  is  con- 
stantly applied,  at  first  with  the  article  as  a 
title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One,  but  later  without 
the  article,  as  a  proper  name,  Jetus  Ckriat, 

This  article  contains  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews. 
The  earliest  gleam  of  the  ^pel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fiill  (Gren.  lii.  15).  Many  inter- 
preters would  understand  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman  the  Messiah  only;  but  it  is  easier  to 
think  with  Calvin,  that  mankind,  after  they  are 
ffmtheied  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory 
over  evil.  The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children 
of  Shem  are  remarkaUy  indicate  in  the  words 
of  Noah,  "Blessed  be  Jehovah  theGodof  Shem" 
(Gen.  ix.  26).  Next  follows  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  wherein  the  blessings  to  Suem  are 
tamed  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one  fiunily 
( Gen.  xii.  2, 3 ).  The  promise  is  still  indefinite ; 
but  it  tends  to  the  undomg  of  the  curse  of  Adam, 
by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth  through  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the  whole 
earth  through  Adam.  A  great  step  is  made  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10, "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  flcom  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  This  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in 
one  person.  The  next  passajge  usually  quoted 
is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19). 
Tbe  star  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  scep- 
tre denotes  the  power  of  a  king.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled 
in  David  (2  Sam.  vm.  2,  14);  and  though 
David  is  hunself  a  type  of  Cbj^st,  the  direct 
Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  prophegr  of  Moses  ( Dent 
XTiii.  18)  claims  attention.  Does  this  tmr  to 
the  Messiah  1  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John 
▼.  46-47,  "  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to 
this  paaaagft    The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 


which  relate  to  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  have 
been  thought  by  many  to  bear  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  The  second  period  of  Messianic 
prophecy  would  include  the  time  of  David* 
rassages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T.,  such  as 
Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  The  advance  in 
clearness  in  this  period  is  great  The  name  of 
Anointed,  i.e.  Kmg,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah 
is  to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  His  exaltation,  with  His  great  king- 
dom that  shall  be  spiritual  rather  than  temporal 
(Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.).  In  other  places.  He  is 
seen  in  sufi^ring  and  humiliation  (Ps.  xxii., 
xvi.,  xl.). 

Alter  the  time  of  David,  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  The  Messiim  is  a  King  and  Ruler 
of  David's  house,  who  ^Hould  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  aation  and  purify  the 
Church  as  in  Is.  xi.,  xl.*lxvi.  The  blessings 
of  the  restoration,  however,  will  not  be  confined 
to  Jews ;  the  heathen  are  made  to  share  them 
fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.).  The  passace  of  Micah  v.  2 
(comp.  Matt  ii.  6)  kft  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded 
to  in  Zechariah  (xii.  10-14).  The  time  of  the 
second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Ha^;gai  (ii.  9)  for 
Messiah's  coming ;  and  the  coming  of  the  fore- 
runner and  of  the  Anointed  are  clearly  revealed 
in  Mai.  iiL  1,  iv.  5,  6.  The  fourth  period  after 
the  close  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  is  known  to* 
us  in  a  great  measure  firom  allusions  in  ^^he 
N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected 
Messiah  at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince 
only.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  iijected 
with  this  opinion  till  after  the  Resunection 
(Matt.  XX.  20,  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6). 
Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii.  30, 
xxiii.  42;  John  iv.  25).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  sceptical  school  which  had  discarded 
the  expectation  altogether.  The  expiscUtion 
of  a  golden  age  that  should  return  upon  the 
earth  was  conmion  in  heathen  nations.  I'his 
hope  the  Jews  also  shared;  but  with  them  it 
was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular 
Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthlv  kins, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of  a  Messiak 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds, 
and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the 
prophecies  refute  this :  they  hold  out  not  a 
P^phet  only,  but  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose 
bnsmess  it  should  be  to  set  the  people  tree  from 
sin,  and  to  teach  them  the  wa^s  oi  God,  as  in 
Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and 
o^er  places  too  the  power  of  the  coming  One 
reaches  beyond  the  Jews,  and  embraces  all  the 
Qentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive 
notions  of  Judaism.  A  fair  consideration  of 
aU  the  passages  will  convince  that  the  growth 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  prophecies  is  ow- 
ing to  revelation  from  God. 

Measi'as,  the  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25). 

Metals.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  modem  metalr 
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largT,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own  soil 
•r  tnfi  results  of  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
One  of  tlie  earliest  geographical  definitions  is 
that  which  describes  the  country  of  Uavilah  as 
the  land  which  abounded  in  yold,  and  the  gold 
of  which  was  eood  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12).  The  first 
artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tubal  Cain,  the 
son  of  Lamech,  the  forcer  or  sharpener  of  every 
instrument  of  copoer  (A.  V.  "  brass  ")  and  iron 
(Gen.  ir.  22).  '*  Abram  was  ver^  rich  in  cattle, 
in  aUver,  and  in  gold"  (Gon.  xiii.  2) ;  silver,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of 
commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is 
first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midi- 
anites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten 
the  ims^ry  of  Moses'  triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv. 
10).  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  atedf  properly  so  called,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V .  ( 2  Sam. 
xxii.  35 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  xviii.  34 ;  Jer.  xv. 
12)  are  in  all  other  passages  translated  6rtiM, 
and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  oelicved  by 
commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered 
by  some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  nearly  to 
corresDond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ;  and 
the  "  flaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably 
the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
which  should  come  a^nst  Nineveh.  Besides 
the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  mixture  or  copper  and  tin 
known  as  brome ;  and  probably  in  all  cases  in 
which  copper  is  mentioned  as  in  any  way  manu- 
£M:tured,1bronze  is  to  be  understood  as  the  metal 
indicated.  With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is 
the  most  widely  difiused  of  all  metals.  Almost 
every  country  in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yield- 
ed a  certain  supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the  debris 
of  rocks  washed  down  b^  the  torrents,  it  was 
iLnown  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured 
with  littld  difficulty.  We  have  no  indications 
of  gold  streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The 
Hebrews  obtained  their  principal  supply  from 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  probably  brought  in  form 
of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21 ;  A.  V.  "  wed^e,"  lit. 
"tongue "),  and  was  rapidly  converted  into  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  and  use.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  bv  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  eveiy  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was 
slain  were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  16,750  shekels  of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54), 
equal  in  value  to  more  than  30,000/.  of  our 
present  money.  1,700  shekels  of  gold  (worth 
more  than  3,000/.)  in  nose  jewels  (A.  V.  "ear- 
rings") alone  were  taken  by  Gideon's  army 
from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  26). 
These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incredibly 
great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the 
Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like 
the  Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruvians 
of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most  of  their 
wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure 
accumulated  by  David  ih>m  spoils  taken  in  war 


is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  oonclno* 
the  numbers  exaggerated.  Though  raid  was 
thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  oeen  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce. 

The  first  commercial  transaction  of  which 
we  possess  the  details  was  the  purchase  of 
Ephron's  field  b^  Abraham  for  400  shekds  of 
siwer  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ;  slaves  were  bought  with 
silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ;  silver  was  the  money  paid 
by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to  Abranam 
( Gen.  XX.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite 
merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28) ;  and  generally,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  money  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  st/oer. 
The  first  payment  in  sold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  wDere  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold  by  weight  But  in  the 
parallel  narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor 
and  oxen  is  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  WiUi  this 
one  exception,  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in 
which  gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce; the  Hebrew  coinage  may  have  been 
partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  Silver 
was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of  plates 
from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K.  x.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  21  ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumalation 
of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great, 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  "  the  king 
made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones"  (1  K. 
X.  21,  27).  With  the  treasures  which  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments 
but  the  ordinary  metal-work  of  the  tabernacle 
were  made.  From  a  comparison  of  the  diffi!rent 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  collected  by  David, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  former  to 
the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly.  Brass,  or  more 
properly  copper,  was  a  native  product  of  Pales- 
tine, "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  a^pfer  "  ^Deut.  viiL 
9 ;  Job  XX viii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed  in 
the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  the 
latter  metal,  no  allusion  is  found.  Bnt  tin  was 
well  known,  and,  from  the  difficulty  which  a^ 
tends  the  toughening  pure  copper  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  fit  for  hiammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture 
of  small  quantities  of  tin  nad  bieen  early  discov- 
ered. Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38) 
were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
being  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  And  hard 
edge.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the 
hardest  granite.  Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in 
the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  "  iron  mountain  "  in 
the  trans-Jordanic  region  is  described  by  Jose* 
phns,  and  was  remarkable  for  producing  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  palm.  Iron-mines  are  still 
worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kfjir  Uvnek  in  the 
S.  of  the  Valley  ZaJutrdni.  Tin  and  lead  were 
both  known  at  a  very  early  period » though  there 
is  no  distinct  trace  of  thorn  in  Palestine.  The 
former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianitai 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenician  mer* 
chants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 36),  who  them- 
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Mires  procured  it  from  TanhUh  (Ez.  xxrii  12) 
mod  the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  Antimony 
(2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V,  "painting"), 
in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  the  kohl  of  the  Arabs,  for  coloring 
their  eyelids  and  ej^ebrows.  Farther  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  articles  npon  the  sev- 
eral metals;  and  whatever  is  known  of  the 
metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mixing. 

Mete^rus.  According  to  the  list  in  1  Esd. 
r.  17,  "the  sons  of  Meterus"  returned  with 
ZoTobabcl.    An. 

Meth^eg-Am'mah,  a  place  which  David 
took  from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his  last 
war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  (I  Chr.  xviii.  1), 
"  Qath  and  her  daughter-towns  **  is  substituted 
for  Metheg  ha-Ammah.  The  renderings  are 
legion ;  but  it^  interpretations  may  be  rrauced 
to  two:  —  1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius  and 
Fiirst,  in  which  Ammah  is  taken  as  meaning 
"mother-citv"  or  "  metropolis"  (comp.2  Sam. 
XX-  1 9),  and  Metheg  ha-Ammah  "the  bridle  of 
thA  mother-city  "  —  viz.  of  Gath,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Philistines.  2.  That  of  Ewald,  who, 
taking  Ammah  as  meaning  the  "fore-arm," 
treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to  express  the 

Eerfect  manner  in  which  David  had  smitten  and 
ambled  his  foes. 

Methu'sael,  the  son  of  Mehujael,  fourth 
in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  18). 

Methu^selall,  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in 
descent  from  Seth,  and  &ther  of  Lamech  (Gen. 
T.  25-27). 

Me^unim.  Neh.  rii.  52.  Elsewhere  given 
in  A.  v.  as  Mehunim  and  Mehukims. 

^^^"ly^*!  £z-  xxvii.  19  marg,     [XJzal.] 

Me^'zaliab.  The  father  of  Matred,  and 
grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Har 
oar  or  Hadad,  the  last-named  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His  name, 
which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 

Mi'ailim.  1.  A  layman  of  Israel  of  the 
sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  man-ed  a  foreign  wife, 
and  put  her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  25).  —  2.  A  priest  or  family  of  priests  who 
went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  5). 

Mlbliar.  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri  " 
is  the  name  of  one  of  David's  heroes  in  Uie  list 
^[iren  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The  verse  (38)  in  which 
it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt,  for  in  the  cor- 
responding catal<»;ne  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  we 
find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri," 
"  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."  It  is  easy  to  see, 
if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  how  Sani  hag- 
gadi  could  be  corrupted  into  hen-hmai.  But 
that  "Mibhar"  is  a  corruption  of  mitstaobah, 
"  of  Zobah,"  is  not  so  clear,  though  not  abso- 
lutely impossible.  It  would  seem  finom  the 
LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally 
oo-existed. 

Mib^flam.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  ^),  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some  to 
propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung  from 
turn  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribe 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatiiera. — 2.  A  son  of 


Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps  named  after  the 
Ishmaelite  Mibsam. 

Mib'zar .  One  of  the  phvlarchs  or  "  dukes  " 
of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
43)  after  the  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 

Micahf  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is 
preserved  m  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of 
Judges,  fumisliing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural 
districts,  which,  in  many  respects,  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  probably 
no  parallel  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But 
apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several  points 
oi  special  interest  to  students  of  biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  nation.  We  see  (1.)  how 
completely  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  char- 
acteristic enactments  of  the  Law  had  become  a 
dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii.  13') ;  the 
formula  of  blessing  used  by  his  mother  and  his 
priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name  (xvii.  2, 
xviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant  is  he 
of  the  Law  of  Jehovah^  tnat  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  c^ 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized 
priesthood,  first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5), 
and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Lcvite  not  of  tlie 
priestly  line  (ver.  12).  ^2.)  The  story  also 
throws  a  light  on  the  condition  of  the  LDvites. 
Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Bethlehem- 
Judah,  a  town  not  idloued  to  his  tribe;  next 
wandering  forth  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever 
he  could  find  a  residence;  then  undertaking 
the  charge  of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and,  lastly, 
carrying  off  the  property  of  nis  master  and 
benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  fidse  worship.  But  tne  trans- 
action becomes  still  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordi- 
narv  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family 
in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family 
of  the  nation ;  for  though  not  himself  ^a  priest, 
he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  [Makasseh,  No.  4.1  (4.) 
The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anitfchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ; " 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central 
authority  had  become.  A  body  of  six  hundred 
men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of 
their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for 
the  ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c.,  xx.  7,  14),  but  simply  for 
their  private  ends.  Entirely  disregarding  the 
rights  of  private  property,  they  burst  in  where- 
ever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plunder- 
ing the  valuables,  and  carrying  off  persons, 
reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  ticiunts  and  threats. 
As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
monarehy ;  but  we  mav  at  least  infer  that  it  was 
also  before  the  time  of^  Samson,  because  in  this 
narrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already 
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bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childliood  (xiii. 
25).  The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perha{M 
be  more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  after  the  banning  of  the  mon- 
archy, is  evident  from  the  references  to  the  ante- 
monarchical  times  (xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25). 
The  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  house 
of  Grod  in  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to  point 
to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign. 
,  Micah.  The  sixth  in  oraer  of  the  minor 
prophets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  our 
present  canon ;  in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third, 
after  Hosca  and  Amos.  To  distmgoish  him 
fix>m  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  tl^  contem- 
porary of  Elijah,  he  is  called  the  Morasthite, 
that  is,  a  native  of  Moreshetliy  or  some  place  of 
similar  name,  which  Jerome  and  Eosebins  call 
Morastlii,  and  identiiy  with  a  small  village  near 
Elentheropolis  to  the  east,  where  formerly  the 
prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  though,  in  the  days 
of  Jerome,  it  had  been  succeed^  by  a  church 
(Ei^,  Paukt,  c  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  makes  him, 
contrary  to  all  probabihty,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  For  rebuking  tfchoram  for  his  im- 
pieties, Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  ftom  a  precipice,  and  bnri^  at 
Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cem- 
etery of  Enakim,  where  his  sepulchre  was  still 
to  be  seen.  The  period  during  which  Micah 
exercksed  the  prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the 
nperscription  to  his  prophecies,  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hesekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  59  years  (b.c.  756-697),  flrom  the 
accession  of  Jotmun  to  the  death  of  Hesekiah, 
and  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (b.c.  742- 
726),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession 
of  I&zekiah.  In  eitiber  caae,  he  would  be  con- 
temporary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part 
of  tneir  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in 
Judah.  With  respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies 
(fii.  12),  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  rei^n  of 
Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  de- 
livered before  the  great  passover  which  inaugu- 
rated the  reformation  in  Judah.  The  date  of 
the  others  must  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  in- 
ternal evidence ;  and  the  periods  to  which  they 
are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily  conjec- 
tural. The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by 
the  only  direct  evicfenoe  which  we  possess 
agrees  so  well  with  their  contents,  that  it  may 
fairiy  be  accepted  as  correct.  A  confusion  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  oetween  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  collection 
and  transcription  into  one  book.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble, to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
rei^s  or  Jotham  and  Ahaz ;  and  for  the  proba- 
bility of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence, 
while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  committed  to  writing. 
The  book  thus  written  may  have  been  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole  people, 
on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  dealing  with  internal  evidence,  to 
assert  positively  that  the  inferences  deduced 
^m  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present  instance 


they  at  least  establish  a  piobabflitjr,  that,  1b 
placing  the  period  of  Micah's  propbeticsl  •& 
tivitybetween  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Heu- 
kiah,  the  superscription  is  correct,  hi  the  first 
years  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  the  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradi- 
cated; and  in  assi^ing  the  date  of  Micah's 
prophecy  to  this  period,  there  is  no  anachronism 
m  we  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  In  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah, 
§  iv.-vi.),  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in  the  oontem- 
|K>ranr  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  and  of 
rekah  kine  of  Israel ;  ii.  1-iv.  8,  in  those  of 
Ahaz,  Pekui,  and  Hosea ;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Bat,  at 
whatever  time  the  several  prophecies  were  first 
delivered,  they  appear  in  tneir  present  form  as 
an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain  regu- 
larity of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the 
same  phrase,  "  Hear  ye,"  and  represent  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  prophecjr, — i.,  ii., 
iii  .-v.,  vi.-vii., — each  commencmg  with  rebnkei 
and  threatenings,  and  doanj;  with  a'^)romis& 
The  fint  section  opois  with  a  magniAeent 
description  of  the  coming  of  Jehorah  to  j&dg- 
ment  for  the  sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  sDd 
Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  Samaria  (5-9)  by  the  Judee  Himself, 
llie  prophet  sees  the  dan^  whioi  threaten! 
his  country,  and  traces  m  imagination  the 
devastating  march  of  the  Assjman  conqneron 
( i.  &-1 6 ) .  The  impending  pnmshment  snggesti 
its  cause;  and  the  pro|Kiet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corrnption 
and  violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
upon  the  fidse  prophets  who  led  thCTi  astn^  bj 
pandering  to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (n.  1- 
11).  The  sentence  or  captivity  is  passed  upon 
them  (10),  but  is  followed  instandy  by  ajpom- 
ise  of  restoration  and  triumphant  return  (iL  12, 
13).  The  second  section  is  addressed  especisllj 
to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  people;  their 
avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  m  strone 
terms.  But  the  threatening  is  again  succeeded 
by  a  promise  of  restoration ;  and  in  the  glories 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desolation  which  shoola  befall  his 
country.  The  predictions  in  this  aection  form 
the  climax  of  the  book;  and  Ewald  airanges 
them  in  four  strophes,  consisting  of  ftom  seven 
to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9-v.  2,  v.  8-9, 
v.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
is  shorter.  In  the  last  section  (vi.,  viL),  Jeho- 
vah, by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  is  represented  si 
holding  a  controversy  with  His  people,  plead- 
ing with  them  in  iustification  of  His  conduct 
towards  them  ana  the  reasonableness  of  His 
requirements.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dra- 
matic and  striking.  The  whole  concludes  with 
a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  ddiversnce, 
like  that  ftom  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  to 
achieve,  and  a  fuU  acknowledgment  of  His 
mercy,  and  fiuthfulness  to  His  promises  (16^20). 
The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in  die  song  of 
Zacharias  (Luke  i.  72,  73).  The  predictioiis 
uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  invastons  of 
Shalmaneser  (i.  6-6 ;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6)  and  Sen- 
nacherib (i.  9-16;  2  K.  xviii   IS),  the  destrac^ 
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tion  of  Jenualem  (iii.  12,  Yii.  13),  the  captivity 
Id  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  retorn  (iv.  1-8,  vii.  11), 
tbe  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in 
Jenisalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Buler  who  should 
spring  from  Betblehem  (v.  2).    The  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  v.  5,  6,  vii.  8,  10.    It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  prophecies  commence  with  the  last 
words  reoomed  of  the  prophet's  namesake, 
Hicaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, "  I&urken,  O  people, 
every  one  of  von"  (1  K.  xxii.  28).    The  s^le 
of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Hosea 
and  Isaiah.    His  diction  is  vigorous  and  forci- 
ble, sometimes  obscure  ftom  the  abruptness  of 
its  transitions,  but  varied,  and  rich  in  figures 
derived  from  the  pastoral  il  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4,  5,  7, 
8,  yii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country 
(i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines 
and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  27,  28),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  so 
many  striking  allusions  (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15, 
viL  1,  4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos,  he  may 
have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dresser, 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8, 
A.  y.  " dragons")  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or 
his  vines  by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions 
■laoffhtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).    The  language 
of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt,  ii  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  Matt  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiu.  12 ;  Luke  xu.  53 ;  John  vii.  42.  —  2. 
A  descendant  of  Joel  the  Beubenite  (1  Chr.  v. 
5).— 3.  The  son  of  Meribbaal,  or  Mephibo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  riii.  34,  35, 
ix.  40,  41).— 4.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  eldest 
■on  of  Usziel  the  brother  of  Amram  (1  Chr. 
xxiiL  20).  —6.  The  father  of  Abdon,  a  man  of 
high  station  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
zxxiv.  20). 

Mioai  ah.  There  are  seven  persons  of  this 
aame  in  the  O.  T.  besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to 
whom  the  name  is  twice  given  in  the  Hebrew 
(Judg.  xvii  1,  4) ;  Micah  and  Micaiah  mean- 
ing the  same  thing,  '*  Who  Uke  Jehovah  ?  "  In 
the  A.  V.  however,  with  the  one  exception  fol- 
lowing the  name  is  given  as  Mxcbaiah.  The 
•OD  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.o.  897. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows :  — Throe 
years  after  the  great  battle  with  Benhadad, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshaphat  that  they  should 
jointlr  go  up  to  battle  against  Bamoth-Gilead. 
Jehosnaphat  assented  in  cordial  words  to  Um 
proposal;  but  suggested  that  they  should  first 
^  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah."  Aooord- 
iiigly,  Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while,  in 
ni  open  space  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Sama- 
ria»  ne  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in  royal  robes  to 
meet  and  consult  them.  The  prophets  unani- 
monsly  gave  a  fevotable  response ;  and  among 
them,  SSedekiah  the  son  or  Chenaanah,  made 
horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  from 
Jebovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
posh  the  Assyrians  till  he  consumed  them. 
Jelioshi^hat  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
•■d  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah, at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  tiiero 
WM yet  one, — Micaiah  the  son  of  Imli^;  but 
he  added,  **  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  proph- 
esy good  conoeming  me,  hot  eva"  Aucaiah 
was,  nevertheless,  sent  for ;  and  after  an  attempt 


had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  ha 
first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with  the 
400  prophets,  and  then  openly  foretold  the  de- 
feat of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.    And  in  opposition  to  the  other  proph- 
ets, he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting 
on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven 
standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left:  that  Jehovah  said,  Who  shall  per- 
suade Ahab  to  p^  up  and  fiill  at  Bamoth-Gil- 
ead  ?  that  a  Spirit  came  forth,  and  said  that  he 
would  do  so ;  and  on  beine  asked.  Wherewith  ? 
he  answered,  that  he  would  go  forth,  and  be  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets. 
Lritated  by  the  account  of  the  vision,  Zedekiah 
struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered 
Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water  tiU  his  return  to  Samaria.    From 
his  interest  in  the  story,  Josephus  relates  sev- 
eral details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  very  un- 
likely, but  lor  none  of  which  does  he  give  any 
authority.    Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already 
in  prison,  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before 
Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah 
who  had  predicted  death  by  a  lion  to  the  son  of 
a  prophet,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  1  ^  XX.  35, 36 ;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab,  after 
his  briliiant  victory  over  the  Svrians,  for  not 
putting  Benhadad  to  death.     The  history  of 
Micaiiui  is  an  exemplification  in  practice,  of 
contradictory  predictions  being  niade  by  dif- 
ferent prophets.    The  only  rule  bearing  on  the 
judgment  to  be  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  a  negative  one.    It 
is  laid  down  in  Dent,  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the 
question  is  asked.  How  the  children  of  Israel 
wen  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken?     And  the  solution  is,  that  "if  the 
tnit^  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  thai  i$  the  thing 
which  Jehovah  has  not  spoken." 

Mioha.  L  The  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2 
Sam.  ix.  12). — 2.  A  Levite,  or  femily  of  Le- 
vites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  11).— 8.  The  fi&ther  of  Biattaniah,  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph 
(Neh.  xi.  17,  22).  — 4*  A  Simeonite,  fkther  of 
Ozias,  one  of  the  three  governors  of  the  city  of 
Bethnlia  in  the  time  of  Jndith  f  Jud.  vi.  15). 

Mi'^Ohael, "  one,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief 
princes  "  or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13 ;  comp.  Jude 
9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  " prince"  of 
Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  "  the  great  pnnce  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  confiict  **  for  the  children 
of  thy  people."  All  these  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
belong  to  that  late  period  of  its  Revelation, 
when,  to  the  general  declaration  of  the  angelic 
office,  was  added  the  division  of  that  office  into 
parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to  individual 
angels.  As  Grabriel  represents  the  ministration 
c^  the  angels  tovnurds  man,  so  Blichael  is  the 
type  and  bader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name 
and  His  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless 
power  and  neathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev. 
xii.  7),  he  fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon 
—  ''  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  deoeiveth  the  whole  world; "  and  so  takes 
part  in  that  struggle  which  is  the  wdtk  of  the 
Chun^  on  earth.    There  remains  one  passagt 
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(Jade  9;  coinp.  2  Pet.  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are 
luld  that  "  Michael  the  archangel^  when  con- 
tending  with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the 
bod^  of  Mode:),  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accuHatiou,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke 
ihee.'^» 

Mi'Ohall^  eldest  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  (iChr.  xxiv.  24, 25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  ^0)  called  Micah. 

MicfaAi^all.  L  The  father  of  Achbor,  a 
man  of  h^h  nmk  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  12).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  rather 
of  Abdon  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  ~2.  The  son  of 
Zaccur,  a  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  is  the  same  as  Micah  tne  son  of  Zichri 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Micha  the  son  of  Zabdi 
(Neh.  xi.  17). — 3.  One  of  the  priests  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusafem  (Neh.  xii. 
41).  — 4.  The  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah, 
wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  kinff 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  [Maachah  3.] 
— 5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom 
he  sent  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  civ- 
ics of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  6.  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occa- 
sion. After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  proph- 
ecies of  Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calam- 
ities, Michaiah  went  and  dcdored  them  to  all 
the  princes  assembled  in  Kin^  JehoiaJdm's 
house ;  and  the  princes  forthwiUi  sent  for  Bar 
ruch  to  read  the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer. 
.^xxvi.  11-14). 

Mi'chal,  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed 
to  bestow  on  David  his  elder  daughter  Me- 
iiAB ;  but  before  the  marriage  could  to  arranged 
an  ^unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  young  hero.  The  marriage  with 
her  elder  sister  was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul 
eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  which  the 
chan^  affonled  him  of  exposing  his  rival  to 
the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fix<xl  on  Michal's 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hun- 
dred Philistines.  For  these  ^e  usual  **  dowry  " 
by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter,  was 
felinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his 
wife.  It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of 
her  affection  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem 
to  have  been  living  at  Gibeah.  After  one  of 
Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned  that 
the  house  was  being  watched  bv  the  mjrrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his 
door  (xix.  11).  Like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  she 
meets  stratagem  by  stratagem.  She  first  pro- 
vided for  David's  safety  by  lowering  him  out 
of  the  window ;  to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach 
the  residence  of  Samuel,  she  next  dressed  up 
the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him :  the  terop 

Khim,  or  household  goa,  was  laid  in  bed,  its 
ead  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the 
usual  net  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from 
gnats,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the 

^  The  JewR  regarded  Michael  as  the  chief  of 
the  seven  archangvls.  In  this  view,  the  Christian 
Cbareh  has  generally  coincided.  Many  of  the  He- 
^naers  embraoed  the  idea  that  ue  is  Christ. — £u. 


wide  beged  or  plaid.    Saul's  messengen  fon:« 
their  way  into  tne  inmost  apartment,  and  then 
discover  the  deception  which  hoa  been  pUyed 
off  upon  them  with  such  success.     Saul's  rage 
may  oe  imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Mi- 
chal was  obliged  to  fabricate  a  story  of  David  s 
having  attempted  to  kill  her.    This  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for  many  years ; 
and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  Darid 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal  was 
married  to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).    After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa, 
Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to  have 
betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  fiimily 
of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.    It 
is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  en- 
counter |ier  with  her  husband.    Michal  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  measensers  and  Ab- 
ner's  twenty  men,  en  route  to  David  at  Uebroo, 
the  submissive  Phaltiel  behind,  bewailing  the 
wife  thus  torn  from  him.    It  was  at  least  four- 
teen years  since  David  and  she  had  parted  at 
Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear 
down  the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  per- 
illed her  own  life  for  his  a^nst  the  rage  of  her 
insane  father.    That  David's  love  for  his  absent 
wife  had  undergone  no  change  in  the  interval 
seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  him.    The  meeting  took  ^ace  at  He- 
bron.   How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  David's  honsdiold  we 
are  not  told;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  that  something  had  happened 
to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and  Davia.    It 
was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  tem- 
porary resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly- 
acquired  city.    Michal  watched  the  procession 
approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  roval  harem ;  the  motions  of  her  hus- 
band shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent; 
"she  despised  him  in  her  hearL"    After  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  king 
was  received  by  his  wife  with  a  bitter  taunt 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appre- 
ciating either  her  husb^d's  temper  or  the  ser 
vice  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.    David's 
retort   was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed   in 
words,  which,  once  spoken,  could  never  be  re* 
odled.    It  gathered  up  all  the  difierenoes  be- 
tween them,  which  made  sympathy  no  longer 
possible ;  and  we  do  not  need  tne  assurance  of 
the  sacred  writer,  that  "  Michal  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel  quite  certain 
that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  from  that  date.    Her  name 
appears  but  once  oeain  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  as  the 
mother  of  five  of  Uie  grandchildren  of  Saul. 
But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  anbstitate 
Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place. 

Miolie'afl.  the  prophet  Micah  the  Moru- 
thite  (2  £sd.  i.  39).    Ap. 

Mich'maSy  a  variation,  probably  a  later 
form,  of  the  name  Michmash  (Ear.  Ii.  27; 
Neh.  vii.  31). 

Mioh'mashy  a  town  which  is  known  to  us 
almost  aolelv  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii-. 
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xiv.).  It  has  been  identified  with  great  proba- 
bUity  in  a  village  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
askhnaSf  and  stands  at  about  7  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  great 
Wadu  Sauxinit  —  in  some  maps  W.  Fttwar  — 
which  forms  the  main  pass  or  communication 
between  the  central  highlands  on  which  the  vil- 
lage stands,  and  the  Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho. 
The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  verv  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  But,  thou^li  in  the 
heart  of  Benjamin,  it  is  not  named  m  the  list 
of  the  towns  of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.), 
bat  first  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
Saul's  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Unless  Makaz  be  Mich- 
mash  — an  identification  for  which  we  have  only 
the  authority  of  the  LXX.  — we  hear  nothing 
of  the  place  from  this  time  till  the  invasion  of 
Judah  oy  Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28).  After 
the  captiyity,  the  men  of  the  place  returned, 
122  in  number  (Ezr.  il.  27;  Nen.  vii.  31).  At 
a  later  date,  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan 
MaccabsBus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(I  Maoc  ix.  73).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomastiam,  "  Machmas  "),  it  was  "  a 
vexT  large  village  retaining  its  ancient  name, 
and  lying  near  Ramah  in  the  district  of  JSlia 

i Jerusalem),  at  9  miles  distance  thereirom." 
mmediately  below  the  viUage,  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width  —  perhaps 
half  a  mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  mto  an 
intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some 
two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3,000  win* 
ters  had  reduced  and  rounded  their  forms,  were 
probably  the  two  "  teeth  of  cliff"  —  the  Bozez 
and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's  adventure.  Right 
opposite  is  JAa  (Geba)  on  a  curiously  terraced 

lOcll'niethall*  a  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  or  the  boundary  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  west^ 
em  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "facing  She- 
chem ; "  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  the  bound- 
aiy  west  of  Ashbr  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  — 
ham-Micmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the 
more  common  name  of  Asher.  The  position 
of  the  place  must  be  somewhere  on  the  east 
of  and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem.  But 
then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  mention  of  tne  same  name  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6).  The 
probability  is,  that  the  statements  of  chap.  xvi. 
nave  suffered  very  great  mutilation,  and  that  a 

Kp  exists  between  verses  5  and  6.  The  place 
s  not  been  met  with  nor  the  name  discovered 
by  travellers,  ancient  or  modem. 

Mich'riy  ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  ix.  8)  after 
the  captivity. 

IGoh'tain.  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles 
of  dx  psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are 
aacribed  to  David.  The  marginal  reading  of 
oar  A.  y.  is  "a  goidm  psalm,"  while  in  >.he 
Qenera  vernon  it  is  described  as  "a certain 
taiM.''  From  the  position  which  it  occupies 
in  the  title,  we  may  rafer  that  mtcAtam  is  a  term 
applied  to  thaw  psalms  to  denote  their  musical 
cnaracter;  but  beyond  this  every  thing  is  ob- 
scure. 


Mid'din^  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
one  of  the  six  specified  as  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  "the  midbar"  (A.  V.  "wilderness "j. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  nor 
has  it  been  identified  or  perhaps  sought  for  by 
later  travellers. 

Mid^iaUy  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Eeturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  I  Chr.  i.  32) ;  progenitor  of  the 
Midianites,  or  Arabians  dwdlmg  principally  in 
the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
Southwards  thcv  extended  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh  (Sinus  jElciniticus) ; 
and  northwards  they  stretched  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine.  Mtdian  is  first  mentioned, 
as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  having  killed  tiie 
Egyptian,  to  the  "land  of  Midian"  (Ex.  ii. 
15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
Midian  (21).  The  "  land  of  Midian,^'  or  the 
portion  of  it  specially  referred  to,  was  probably 
the  Peninsula  of  Smai.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Midian  (and 
hence  t2ie  "land  of  Midian")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs 
generally.  The  Midianites  were  mostly  dwell- 
ers in  tents,  not  towns;  an4  Sinai  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  support  more  than  a 
small  or  a  moving  people.  But  it  must  be 
be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may^  say 
probably)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  consider- 
ably changed  in  its  physical  character  since  the 
time  of  >(oses.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  of  Midian  in  the  Sinaidc  Peninsula,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  ge- 
ographers, backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  the 
Greex  geographers,  thecity  of  Midian'was  situate 
on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  anothence northwards,  and  spreading  east 
and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wan- 
dering Midianites.  The  next  occurrence  of  tlie 
name  of  this  people  in  the  sacred  history  marks 
their  northern  settlement  on  the  border  of  the 
Promised  Land,  "  on  this  side  Jordan  "  [by] 
"  Jericho  "  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii. 
1-4),  when  Balak  said  of  Israel,  to  the  elders 
of  Midian,  "  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up 
all "  [that  are] "  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketn 
up  the  grass  of  the  field."  The  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially 
the  mention  of  the  dwellin"^  of  Midian,  render 
this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and  point  rather 
to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement  of  Midian 
in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  In  this  case  the 
Midianites  were  evidently  tributary  to  the  Amor 
ites,  being  "  dukes  of  iSihon,  dwelling  in  the 
country :  this  inferior  position  explains  their 
omission  from  Balaam's  prophecy.  It  was  here, 
"  on  this  side  Jordan,"  tnat  the  chief  doings  of 
the  Midianites  with  the  Israelites  took  place 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israel 
ites  was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended 
to  lead  them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses. 
Much  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their  influ- 
ence may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  common 
descent  from  Abraham.  While  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian  might  claim  con- 
sanguinity, and  more  readily  seduce  Israel  from 
their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim  occa- 
sioned the  injunction  to  vex  Midian,  and  smite 
them.  Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand 
from  each  tribe,  went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in 
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which  all  the  males  of  the  enemy  were  slaiii. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  the  Blidianites  ap- 
pear again  as  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites. 
They  had  reooyered  from  the  deyastadon  of  the 
former  war,  prohably  by  the  arriyal  of  fresh 
colonists  from  the  aeeert  tracts  oyer  which 
their  tribes  wandered ;  and  they  now  were  suf- 
ficiently powerfnl  to  become  the  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Allied  with  the  Amalek- 
itos,  and  the  Bene-Kedem,  they  drove  them  to 
make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  cayes  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  eyen  to 
Gaza,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  m  the  land 
of  Simeon.  Midian  had  oppressed  Israel  for 
seyen  years.  As  a  numberless  Eastern  horde, 
they  entered  the  land  with  their  cattle  and  their 
camels.  The  imagination  shows  us  the  Kreen 
plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the  olack 

Soats'-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab  tribe,  their 
ocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in  the 
standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of  horse- 
men dnying  before  them  the  possessions  of  the 
Israelites.  The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his 
senrant  into  the  camp,  and  the  conyersation  of 
the  Midianite  watch,  form  a  yiWd  picture  of 
Arab  life.  It  does  more :  it  proyes  tnat  as  Gid- 
eon, or  Phurah  his  senrant,  or  both,  understood 
the  language  of  BCidian,  the  Shemitic  languages 
difibred  much  less  in  the  I4th  or  13th  century 
B.C.  than  they  did  in  after-times.  The  strata- 
gem of  Gideon  reoeiyes  an  illustration  from 
modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately,  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds 
with  a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and 
the  pitcher  was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light 
was  required — a  custom  affording  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adopted  by 
Gideon.  The  consequent  panic  of  the  great 
multitude  in  the  yalle^,  if  it  has  no  parallels  in 
modem  European  history,  is  consistent  with 
Oriental  character.  At  the  sight  of  the  300 
torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp 
in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  with  the 
conftised  din  of  the  trampets,  "  all  the  host  ran, 
and  cried,  and  fled"  j21).  The  rout  was  com- 
plete. The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encum- 
Dered  with  slow-moying  camels,  baggage,  and 
cattle,  was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel, 
out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh, 
joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  Gideon  roused  the 
men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take  before  "  the 
Midianites  "the  waters  unto  Bethbandi  and 
Jordan  "  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes, 
Oreb  and  Zeeb  (the  "  raven,"  or,  more  correct- 
ly, "crow,"  and  the  "wolf"),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.  But  though  many  joined 
in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  die  Mid- 
ianites, only  the  300  men  who  had  blown  the 
trumpets  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jor- 
dan with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pursuing "  (yiii.  4). 
With  this  force  it  remained  for  the  liberator  to 
Attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  "kings"  of 
Midian,  Zebah,  and  Zalmunna,  were  at  Kar- 
kor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (yiii.  10).  The 
assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary 
three  hundred,  and  tney  ascended  from  the 
plain  (or  ghdr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ra- 
vine or  torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  "  and  smote  the 
host,  for  the  host  was  secure"  (viii.  11),  — se- 
<:nre  in  that  wild  country,  on  their  own  ground. 


and  away  from  the  frequent  hannts  of  man.  A 
sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  folkrwed  this  fresh 
victory,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and 
the  final  discomforture  of  the  Midianites. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  re- 
mains to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition 
and  customs.  The  whole  account  of  their  do- 
ingpB  with  brael  plainly  marks  them  as  charao- 
teristically  Arab.  They  are  described  as  tme 
Arabs—  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the  des- 
ert;" anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
"fiock"of  Jethro;  thecattleandflocks  of  Indi- 
an, in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels 
without  number,  as  the  sand  of  die  sea-side  for 
multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Ju<^;es  —  all  agree  with  snch  a 
description.  Like  Arabs,  who  are  predomi- 
nantly a  nomadic  people,  they  seem  to  have 
partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab.  The 
only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the  vig- 
orous picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jex- 
reel  (Judg.  vii.  IS).  The  spoil  taken  in  both 
the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of  Gideon  is  re- 
markable. The  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  SS),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
tablets"  (50),  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially 
noteworthy;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty 
taken  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  21,  24-26).  We 
have  here  a  wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by 
plunder,  delighting  in  finery;  and,  where  fth 
rays  were  imposs9>le,  carrying  on  the  traflEk 
southwards  into  Arabia,  the  luid  of  gold — if 
not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldsea, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.  Ifidian  is 
named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It  has 
no  history  elsewhere.  The  city  of  "  Medven  " 
[say  the  Arabs]  "  is  the  city  of  the  people  of 
Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the  shore 
of  Bahr  d-Kulzum^'  [the  Red  Seal  ;  "  between 
these  is  six  days' ionraey.  It"  [Medyen]  "ii 
lar^  than  Tabook ;  ana  in  it  is  the  wcU  from 
which  Moses  watered  the  flock  of  Shn'eyb" 
(Marddd,  s.  v.).  £1-Makreeiee  (in  his  Kkm) 
enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting  this 
cit^  and  people.  He  tells  ns  that  in  the  land  of 
Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people 
had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  themsdves  rad 
fallen  to  ruin ;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year 
825  of  the  flight)  forty  cities  remained,  the  names 
of  some  being  known ;  and  of  others,  lost. 

Miclwife*  Parturition  in  the  East  is  nsn-' 
ally  easy.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thoa,  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives.  In  the 
description  of  the  transaction  mentioned  in 
Ex.  i.,  one  expression  "  upon  the  stools  "  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  fh>m  modem 
usage.  The  Egyptian  practice,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indicated  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  UofA  " 
(midwife)  "conveys  to  the  house  the  tmee 
elwilddeh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  oinh." 

Mig'dal-ely  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
possibly  deriving  its  name  from  some  andent 
tower— the  "tower  of  El,  or  God."  In  the 
present  unexplored  condition  of  the  part  of 
Palestine  allotted  to  Naphtali,  it  is  dangerooi 
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to  hazard  coiyectiireB  as  to  tlie  situations  of  the 
towns :  bat  if  it  be  possible  that  Hurah  is  Horem, 
and  Yaritn  Iron,  toe  possibility  is  strengthened 
bjr  finding  a  MujeidatA  no  great  distance  from 
them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady 
Kerharah,  eight  miles  due  east  of  the  Bob  en- 
Nakurak,  six  miles  west  of  Hurah,  and  eight  of 
Yaribt.  B/  Ensebins  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  large 
▼iUage  Ijinff  between  Dora  {Tantura)  and 
Ptolemais  (AUoa),  at  nine  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. Schwarz  (l^)t  raiding  Migdal-el  and 
Hbrem  as  one  word,  proposes  to  identifjr  it  with 
Mejdet  d-Ker&m,  a  place  about  twelve  miles  east 
QiAkka, 

]Cig^dal*gad,  a  city  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xt. 
37),  in  the  district  of  the  ShMah,  or  maritime 
lowland.  Bj  Ensebins  and  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
maMiam,  it  appears  to  be  mentioned  as  "  Ma^- 
dala."  A  village  called  ti-Medjdd  lies  m 
the  maritime  plun,  a  couple  of  miles  inland 
from  Ascslon,  nine  ftom  Urn  Lakhii,  and  eleven 
from  Ajlan.  So  far  this  is  in  support  of  Van 
de  Ydoe's  identification  of  the  place  with  Mig- 
dal-gad.  Miedal-gad  was  probaoly  dedicated  to 
or  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
deity  Qad. 

Mig'doly  proper  name  of  one  or  two  places 
on  the  eastern  nontier  of  Egypt,  connate  to 
AfhdoU,  which  appears  properly  to  signify  a 
military  watch-tower,  or  a  snepberd's  lookout. 
This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyptian  geography, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Cham- 
poUion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian  name 
of  similar  sound,  Methud  or  Mejtol.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  having,  however, 
bMu  found,  written  in  a  manner  rendering  it 
not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign  word, 
MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so  used 
that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaninp^  to  the 
Hebrew  Aftgdal,  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
and  etymology  of  the  latter  must  be  given  up. 

1.  A  Miffdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8). 
We  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  before  or  at  IHhahiroth,  behind  wbioi 
was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-aephon 
and  the  sea,  these  places  being  near  tosether. 
The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of  £e  pas- 
sage of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not  fiur 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 

2.  A  Biigdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and 
Eiekiel.  The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a 
bonndaiy-town,  evidently  on  the  eastern  border, 
corresponding  to  Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the 
southern  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6).  In  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  are  spoxen  of  as 
dwelling  at  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and 
in  the  country  of  Pathros  (xliv.  1 ) ;  and  in  that 
foretelling,  u»parently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebnchadnexzar,  Migdol,  Noph,  and  Taii- 
panbes  are  a^n  mentioned  togetner  (xlvi.  14). 
It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken  of  with 
Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwellmg  there,  that 
this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a 
mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.  After 
this  time,  there  is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this 
name  in  Egypt^  excepting  of  Magdolus,  by 
Hecatnus  oT Miletus,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of 
AMUminMM  in  which  Magdolo  is  placed  twelve 
Roman  mileB  to  the  southward  of  Pelusium, 


in  the  route  fW>m  the  Serapeum  to  that  town. 
This  latter  place  most  probably  represents  the 
Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine  would 
make  it  both  stratc^cally  important  and  popu- 
lous, neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  witn  a 
town  in  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Gesenius,  however,  holds  that  there 
is  but  one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lex. 
s.  v.).  Lepsins  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  and 
considers  Magdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Mig'roXLy  a  town,  or  a  spot  —  for  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  which  —  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2); 
distinguished  by  a  pomegranate- tree,  under 
which  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event  we  dis- 
cover Saul  and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor 
remnants  of  their  force.  Migron  is  presented 
to  our  view  only  once  again,  viz.  in  the  in- 
valuable list  of  the  places  disturbed  by  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  seoms  a  little  fiuther  north 
than  that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  It 
here  occurs  between  Aiath —  that  is  Ai  —  and 
Michmash ;  in  other  words,  was  on  the  north  of 
the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady  SuweinU,  while 
GibraJi  was  more  than  two  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  In  Hebrew,  Mignm  may  mean  a 
"  precipice,"  and  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  two  places  of  the  same  name  are  intended. 

Mi'jamin.  L  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  established 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9).— 2.  A  family  of 
priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah ;  probably  the  descendants  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Neh.  X.  7). 

M&lofh.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel, 
the  father  or  prince  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  82,  i*.  37,  38).  —  2. 
The  leader  of  the  second  division  of  jDavid's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4). 

miknei'ah.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank,  gatekeepers  of  the  ark,  appointed 
by  David  to  play  in  the  Temple  bana  "with 
luunps  upon  Sheminith"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

KilaLa^L  Probably  a  Gershonite  Levite  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  assisted  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Mil'oah.  1,  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife 
of  her  uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to 
whom  she  bare  eight  children  (Gen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  20,  23,  xxiv.  15, 24, 47).  —  2.  The  fourth 
daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii. 
1,  xxxvi.  11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Mil'^OOm.  The  "  abomination  "  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Molbcii 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  &c.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5 
marg.  "  theur  king  "),  of  the  latter  of  which  it 
is  probably  a  dialectical  variation. 

Miley  a  Roman  measure  of  length  eijual  to 
1 ,618  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  41) ;  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning,  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  Josephus, 
being  by  the  stadium.  The  Roman  system  of 
measurement  was  fully  introduced  into  Pales- 
tine, though  probably  at  a  later  date.  The  mile 
of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two  kinds, 
long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
pace,  which  varied  in  difibrent  parts,  the  long 
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pace  being  doable  the  length  of  the  short 
one. 

Mile'tUfl,  Acts  XX.  15,  17,  less  correctly 
dUled  MiLETUM  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  In  the  con- 
tnxt  of  Acts  XX.  6,  we  have '  the  geographical 
Pilations  of  Miletus  brought  out  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  state  them, 
lu  the  first  place,  it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the 
S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail  from 
'J'rogyllmm  (ver.  15).  Moreover,  to  those  who 
are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct 
liue  for  Cos.  All  these  details  correspond  with 
tiic  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  The  site 
o(\  Miletua  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the 
citast,  and,  even  in  the  apostle's  time,  it  must 
have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position.  The  jpas- 
sage  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where 
Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Roman  imprisonment.  As  to  the  history  of 
Miletus  itself,  it  was  far  more  famous  five  hun- 
dred years  before  St.  Paul's  day  than  it  ever 
became  afterwards.  In  early  times,  it  was  the 
mo»t  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  In 
the  natural  order  of  events^  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  Persian  Empire.  After  a  brief  period  of 
spirited  indepenaence,  it  received  a  blow  firom 
which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  conducted 
bv  Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign. 
But  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Koman 
period,  thn  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading-town, 
and  Strabo  mentions  its  four  harbors.  At  this 
time,  it  was  politically  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
through  Cakia  was  the  old  ethnological  name 
of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 

Milk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  Eastern  countries 
than  with  us.  it  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young, 
although  it  is  naturally  the  characteristic  fo(^ 
of  childhood,  bolh  from  its  simple  and  nutritive 
qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  particularly  as  con- 
trasted with  meat  (1  Cor.  ui.  2 ;  HeS.  v.  12) ; 
but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  aU  ages  and  classes.  Not 
only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and  of 
goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  most  highly  prissed.  Milk 
was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sour  coagulated  state :  the  for- 
mer was  named  chdldb,  and  the  latter  chemah. 
In  the  A.  V.,  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter ; " 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  every  case 
(except  perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  33)  the  term  refers 
to  a  preparation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern 
countries  under  the  name  ofleben.  The  method 
now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the 
milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a  small  pjece 
of  old  Uben  or  some  other  acid  in  order  to  make 
it  coagulate.  The  refieshing  draught  which 
Jacl  offiired  "  in  a  lordly  dish  "  to  Sisera  ( Judg. 
V.  25)  was  Uben.  Leben  is  still  extensively  us^ 
in  the  East :  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while  the  upper 
classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still 
offered  in  hospitalitv  to  the  passing  stranger, 
exactly  as  of  old  m  Abraham's  tent  ((^n. 
xviii.  8). 

Mill.  The  mills  (rSchaim)  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  probably  differed  but  little  from  those 


at  present  in  use  in  the  East  These  ooasist 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  inches'  or  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and 
has  its  upper  surflMX  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  ooresponding  concavity  in  the  upper 
stone.  The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews  nceb, 
"chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  rMab,  "rider," 
has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grun  paraes, 
immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  whicn  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edee.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare 
ground  (Is.  xlvii.  1,2),  "  facing  each  other :  both 
have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  '  nether '  millstone.  The 
one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in 
the  grain,  as  occasion  requires,  through  the  hole 
in  the  upper  stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
one  pusnes  it  half  round,  and  then  the  other 
seizes  the  handle.  This  would  be  slow  work, 
and  would  give  a  spasmodic  motion  to  the  stone. 
Both  retain  their  nold,  and  pull  to  or  push  from, 
as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut  saw.  The 
proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv.  41 )  is  true 
to  life,  for  women  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall 
an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill" 
(Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  c.  34).  The 
labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  ser- 
vants (Ex.  XI.  5)  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
Job  xxxi.  10 ;  Is.  xlvii.  1,2;  Lam.  v.  13).  So 
essential  were  mill-stones  for  daily  domestk  use, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26),  in  order 
that  a  man's  family  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  preparing  their  food.  The  hand- 
mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle ; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and 
dimensions;  and  this  could  only  nave  been 
turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  of  the  modem  Cairenes."  It  was 
the  mill-stone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by 
an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6. 
Widi  the  movable  apper  mill-stone  of  the  hand- 
mill,  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abimelech's 
skuU  (Judg.  ix.  53). 

MilletlHcb.  <idc^).  In  all  probability  ifae 
grains  of  Panicum  milieuxum  and  tita/icaan,  and 
of  die  Hciau  Borghum,  Linn,  (the  Sorghum  vd- 
gore  of  modem  writers),  may  all  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention  of  millet 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  iv.  9.  Dr.  Royle  maintams 
that  the  tme  dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Pdm- 
icum  mUiaoeum,  which  is  universally  cultivated 
in  the  East.  The  Pamotttn  miHaoeum  is  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  in  tropical  coontries.  It 
is  probable  that  both  the  Sor^um  vulgare  and 
the  Panicum  miliaoeum  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  H^. 
ddchan  may  denote  either  of  these  plants. 

Milloi  a  place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both 
name  and  thmg  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the 
Jebusites  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi-  8)- 
Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
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works  for  which  Solomon  raised  his  "lev/" 
(I  K.  ix.  ] 5,  24,  xi.  27) ;  and  it  foruMd  a  prom- 
/nent  part  of  the  fortifications  by  which  Heze- 
kiah  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians 
(2  Chr.  zxxii.  5).  The  last  passage  seems  to 
show  that  **  the  Miilo"  was  part  of  the  *'city 
of  David/'  that  is  of  Zion  (comp.  2  K.  xii.  20). 
If  "  Millo  "  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it  wonld 
be  derired  from  a  root  which  has  the  force  of 
**  filling."  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  the 
interpreters  after  their  custom  in  tne  most  vari> 
ons  and  opposite  ways :  —  a  rampart  (amr) ; 
a  monnd;  an  open  space  used  for  assemblies, 
and  tbmSon  onen  filled  with  people ;  a  ditch 
or  ralley;  even  a  trench  filled  with  water. 
But  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain 
what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  wonld  probably 
be  nearer  the  truth — it  is  certainly  safer —  to 
look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term, 
Jebnsite,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and 
incorporated  into  their  own  nomenclature.  The 
only  ray  of  liffht  which  we  can  obtain  is  from 
the  LJQL  Their  rendering  in  every  case  (ex- 
cepting only  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5)  is  4  cc'cpa,  a  word 
which  they  employ  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  T. 
Now  i  &pa  means  "  the  citadel,"  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  the  word  used  with  unvarying 
persistence  throughout  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  therefore 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  word 
wtiQo  was  employed  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
I  Maccabees. 

Millo,  the  House  of.  L  Apparently  a 
hmllj  or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20, 
only,  in  connection  with  the  men  or  lords  of 
Bhechem. — 2.  The  "  house  of  Millo  thateoeth 
down  to  SiUa"  was  the  spot  at  which  King 
Joaah  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  (2  K.  xii.  20). 
There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
murder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article). 

li'iwf**,  liuung*  "Surely  there  is  a 
•onroe  for  the  iilver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold 
whidi  they  refine.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the 
toil,  and  stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He 
hath  put  an  end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfec- 
tion {Le.  most  thoroughly),  he  search^  the 
stone  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  He  hath  sunk  a  shaft  fiur  from  the  wan- 
derer ;  they  that  are  forgotten  of  the  fbot  are  sus- 
pended, away  fh>m  man  they  waver  to  and  fro. 
(As  ior)  tik  earth,  firom  her  cometh  forUi 
Dicad,  yet  her  nethermost  narts  are  upturned 
as  (by)  Ire  The  place  or  sapphire  (are)  her 
stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  which 
the  bird  of  prev  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eye 
of  the  falcon  glared  upon ;  which  the  sons  of 
pride  (i.s.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor 
the  nwring  lion  gone  over ;  in  the  fiint,  man 
hath  thrust  his  hand,  he  hath  overturned 
mountains  from  the  root;  in  the  h>cks,  he  hath 
deft  channels,  and  every  rare  thing  hath  his 
eye  seen :  the  streams  hath  he  bound  that  thev 
weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he  bringeth 
forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviti.1-1 1 ).  Such  is  the 
highly  po^ical  description  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  or  the  operations  of  mining 
as  kaown  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  fWnn  toe  ancient  He- 
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brews.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  fVom  the  de> 
scription  that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
gold  obtained  in  the  manucr  indicated,  and  thai 
which  is  found  in  the  natural  state  in  the  allu- 
vial soil,  among  the  <Ut>nt  washed  down  by  the 
torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
expression  "  the  gold  they  refine,  which  pre- 
supposes a  process  by  which  the  pure  gold  is 
extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated  from  the 
silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have  been 
mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver ;  for,  in  lumost  every  allusion 
to  the  process  of  refining,  the  two  metals  are 
associated.  In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has 
been  quoted,  so  fiir  as  can  be  made  out  from 
the  obscurities  with  which  it  is  beset,  the  nat- 
ural order  of  mining  operations  is  observed  in 
the  description.  The  poet  might  have  had  be- 
fore him  tne  copper-mines  of  t&  Sinaitic  Penin- 
suUl  In  the  wadv  Magh&rah, "  the  Valley  of 
the  Cave,"  are  still  traces  of  the  Egvptian  col- 
ony of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  copper  fh>m  the  freestone  rocks, 
and  left  their  mcroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  ancient  furnaces  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
are  found  the  pien  and  wharves  whence  the 
miners  shipped  their  metal  in  the  Harbor  of 
Abu  Zelimen.  The  copper-mines  of  Ptusno  in 
Idumsda,  according  to  Jerome,  were  between 
Zoar  and  Petra :  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  Christians  were  condemned  to  work 
them.  The  gold-mines  of  E^pt  in  the  Bisk- 
iret  Desert,  tne  principal  station  of  which  was 
Eshuranib,  about  three  days'  journey  beyond 
Wadv  Allaga,  have  been  discovered  within  the 
last  few  vears  by  M.  Linant  and  Bir.  Bonomi. 
Ruins  of  the  miners'  hnts  still  remain  as  at  Sn- 
rftbit  el-Kh&dim.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus  (iii.  12-14),  the 
mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 
captives  in  fbtters,  who  were  kept  day  and 
night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  en- 
gineer, who  selected  the  stone,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split 
by  the  application  of  fire ;  but  the  softer  was 
broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners 
were  quite  naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  work- 
ing ;  and,  in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of 
the  mine,  the^  carried  lamps  upon  tneir  heads. 
The  stone  as  it  fell  was  carried  off  by  boys ;  it 
was  then  pounded  in  stone  mortars  with  iron 
pestles  by  those  who  were  over  90  years  of  iwe 
till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The 
women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground  it  in 
mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  find  process  of 
separating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
intrusted  to  the  engineera  who  superintended 
the  work.  They  spread  this  powuer  upon  a 
broad  sliffhtly-indmed  table,  and  rubbed  Ik 
gently  wiu  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  It 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  cany  away  ul  the 
earthy  matter,  leaving  the  heavier  particles  upon 
the  board.  This  was  repeated  several  times; 
at  firet  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with  fine 
sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy  sub- 
stance, tiU  nothing  but  tne  gold  was  left.  It 
was  then  collect^  hj  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixtnre  of 
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lead  and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together 
with  a  little  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The 
crucibles  were  coTered  and  carefolljr  closed 
with  claj,  and  in  this  condition  baked  in  a  fur- 
nace for  five  days  and  niffhts  without  intermis- 
sion. Of  die  three  meuods  which  hare  been 
employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver,  —  I.  by 
exposing  die  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air ; 
2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3.  by  mizinf  the 
slloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to  msion 
upon  a  vessel  of  bone^tf  hes  or  earth,  and  blow- 
ing upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast,  —  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
dowription  of  Diodoms.  To  this  process, 
known  as  the  cupelling  process,  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  Ps.  xu.  6,  Jer.  vi.  89-^30,  Es. 
xxii.  18-22.  Silver-mines  are  mentioned  by 
Diodoms  (i.  33),  with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and 
cupper,  in  the  Island  of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  But  the  chief  supply  of  silver  in  the 
ancient  world  appears  to  nave  been  brought 
fh>m  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country  were 
celebrated  (I  Mace.  viil.  3).  Mt.  Orospeda, 
fh>m  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Bal- 
tes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerlv  called  "  the  sil- 
ver mountain,"  fix>m  the  silver-mines  which 
were  in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  But  the  largest 
silver-mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carthago  Nova.  The  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  oy 
Stiabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were 
first  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves 
into  water.  The  sediment  was  a^n  pounded, 
and  again  filtered ;  and,  after  this  process  had 
been  repeated  five  times,  the  water  was  drawn 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore  melted,  the  lead 
poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure.  If  Tar- 
tessns  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metid- 
workers  of  Spain  in  those  da3rs  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets ; 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "silver  spread  into 
plates  is  brouffht  fh>m  Tarshish,  and  gold  from 
Uphaz."  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
wnetiber  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained  from 
mines  or  from  the  washing  of  gold-streams.  In 
all  probability,  the  greater  part  of  the  ^Id 
which  came  into  the  hands  or  the  Phoenicians 
and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams;  its 
great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  As 
gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  fh>m 
diver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from 
two  per  cent  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  ancient  metallnii^sts  were 
acquainted  with  some  means  of  partinjg^  them, 
an  operation  performed  in  modem  times  bv 
boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  r^vence  is  made  in  Prov.  xvii.  3, 
**  The  jfinma-pot  is  for  silver,  and  ihefiprnaoe  for 
gold;"  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals 
is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  gold- 
en calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  drink"  (Ex.  xxxii.  90).  As  the  highly 
malleable  character  of  sold  would  render  an 
tperation  like  that  which  is  described  in  the 


text  almost  impossible,  an  explanation  hu 
been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we  hsre 
here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  profident 
in  the  process  known  in  modem  times  as  calci- 
nation. The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  hsTc 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 
text.  The  main  object  of  the  destraction  of 
the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness,  and  to 
throw  contempt  upon  idolatry;  and  aU  this 
might  have  been  done  without  any  refined 
chemical  process  like  that  referred  to.  How 
far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert, 
as  mere  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anv 
thing  of  the  kind  except  in  the  passi^  of  Job 
already  quoted.  Copper-emelting,  however,  is 
in  some  cases  attended  with  oomparatiTel^ 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evi- 
dently the  skiU  to  overcome.  Some  means  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
manufiicture  must  have  been  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  ISejp- 
tians  evidently  possessed  the  art  of  w(»kiiig 
bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  veiy  earijf  time, 
and  much  of  the  xnowledse  of  metals  wluch  the 
Israelites  had  must  have  been  acquired  during 
their  residence  among  them.  Of  tin  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  trace  in  Palestine.  That 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  lead-mines  of  Gebd  e'  Bossass, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way 
between  Berenice  and  Kossayr,  mav  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which 
there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or 
it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Pales- 
tine are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still 
worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple  rade 
manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothrs- 
cians :  of  the  method  employed  by  the  Ejn'p- 
tians  and  Hebrews,  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation. It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  veiy 
early  times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Ure : — "  The  fnmaoe  or  bloomery  in  which  the 
ore  is  smelted  is  firom  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it 
is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  day.  .  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in 
front  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  whk^  it 
built  up  with  dav  at  the  commencement,  and 
broken  down  at  Uie  end,  of  each  smelting  ope- 
ration. The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goat's ' 
skin.  .  .  .  The  bamboo  notzles  of  the  bdlows 
are  inserted  into  tubes  of  day,  which  pass  into 
the  furnace.  .  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal ;  and,  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced 
before  the  ncxoles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is 
soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  acoom|>Iisbedi, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened 
with  water  to  prevent  it  from  ranning  through 
the  charcoal,  out  without  any  flux  whaterrr, 
is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ccmIs,  and  covered 
with  chareoal  to  fill  up  the  furaaee.  In  this 
manner,  ore  and  fUel  are  supplied,  and  the  bel* 
lows  are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall 
in  fh>nt  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  ths 
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ftimaoe."  It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this 
aoconnt  of  a  very  ancient  method  of  iron'«melt- 
ing,  because,  from  the  difficulties  which  attend 
it,  and  the  intense  heat  which  is  required  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been  as* 
serted  that  the  allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms. 
But  if  it  were  possible  among  the  ancient  In- 
dians in  a  yery  primitive  state  of  ciyilization,  it 
might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
may  have  acauired  their  knowledge  by  working 
aa  slaves  in  tne  iron-furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Dent  iv.  20). 

Mixiglea  People.  This  phrase  (A^'«r06), 
like  that  of  "  the  mixed  multitude/'  which  the 
Hebrew  doselv  resembles,  is  applied,  in  Jer. 
XXV.  20  and  £s.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscel- 
laneous foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Je- 
rome, who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but 
was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to  attach 
to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  identi^  with 
the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the  mingled 
people  that  di^  in  the  desert "  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V. "  kings 
of  Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  x.  15( :  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is 
identical.  The  "  mingled  people"  in  the  midst 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37)  were  probably  the  for- 
eign soldiers  or  mercenary  troops  who  lived 
among  the  native  population,  as  the  Tai^ 
gam  takes  it 

Min^iamin.  L  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Heiekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  — 2.  The  same  as 
MiAMiN  2  and  Mtjamtw  2  (Neh.  xii.  17).  — 
8.  One  of  the  priests  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

Min'^niy  a  country  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  It 
has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Ai^ 
menia.    [Abmbkia.] 

Minister.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  Y. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and 
ctvil  character.  In  the  O.  T.,  it  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  wteth&reth,  which  is  applied  (1)  to  an 
attendant  upon  a  person  of  high  ran^k  (Ex. 
xxiv.  13 ;  Josh.  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  43 ;  (2)  to  the 
attadkA  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  8 ;  oomp.  Ps.  dv.  4),  where,  it  may  be 
obaerved,  they  are  distinguished  fh>m  the 
''servants"  or  officials  of  higher  rank;  (3) 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6  ;  Ex. 
xliT.  II  ;  Jod  i.  9,  13  ;  Ear.  viii.  17 ;  Neh.  x. 
36).  In  the  N.  T.,  we  have  three  terms,  each 
with  its  distinctive  meaning — Xeiravpyoc,  im^ 
piTiK»  tuod  SioKOvot,  The  first  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  Hebrew  makdiM,  and  is  usually 
employed  in  the  UQL  as  its  equivalent.  It 
betokens  a  subordinate  public  administrator 
(Rom.  xiii.  6,  xv.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all 
these  instances,  the  original  and  special  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  usra  by  the  Athenians  of 
one  who  performs  certein  gratuitous  public 
services,  is  preserved.  The  second  term,  {fm/- 
piriK,  diflfera  firom  the  two  others  in  that  it  con- 
tains the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  nsed  of  the  attend- 
ant in  the  synagogue,  the  ehaaan  of  the  Talmud- 
asts  (Luke  iv.  20),  whose  du^  it  was  to  open 
and  dose  the  building,  to  produce  and  replaoe 


the  books  employed  in  the  service,  and  gen- 
erally to  wait  on  the  officiating  priest  or  teach- 
er. The  idea  of  penonal  attendance  comes  promi- 
nently forwaid  in  Luke  i.  2,  Acts  xxvi.  16. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  word  (v^d  ipertK,  literally  a  "stdhnwer" 
one  who  rows  under  command  of  the  steers- 
man) comes  out  The  third  term,  dioxovof,  is 
the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospd  :  its  application  is  two- 
fold, in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of 
any  order,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in 
a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  'order  of  inferior 
ministers. 

Min'xiith,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthah's 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  extended  ( Judg. 
xi.  33).  Minnith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abel-Ceramim,  the  "  meadow  of  vineyards." 
A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Vdde's  Map,  at  seven  Roman  miles 
east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  road  to  Amman,  though 
not  on  the  frequented  track.  The  "  wheat  of 
Minnith"  is  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17,  as  be- 
ing supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to  Tjne ;  but 
there  is  nothing  tb  indicate  that  the  same  place 
is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  a  proper  name. 

Minstrel.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii. 
15  (menagaen)  properly  signifies  a  player  upon 
a  stringed  instrument  like  the  hup  or  ib'nnor 
[HabpJ,  whatever  its  precise  character  may 
have  been,  on  which  David  played  before 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and 
which  the  harlots  of  the  great  dties  used  to 
carry  with  them,  as  they  walked,  to  attract 
notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  has  g^iven  rise  to  much  conjecture ; 
Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  indigo 
nantly  refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat  He 
calls  for  a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower ; 
"  and  it  came  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  that 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on  him."  Other  in- 
stances of  the  Mme  divine  infiuence  Ok  impulse 
connected  with  music  are  seen  in  the  case  of 
Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam.  x.  5, 6, 
10,  11.  In  the  present  passage,  the  reason  of 
Elisha's  apmal  is  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Keil,  "Elisha  cdls  for  a  minstrd, 
in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the 
outer  world,  and,  by  repressing  the  life  of  self 
and  of  the  world,  to  be  transferred  into  the 
state  of  internal  vision,  b^  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  divine  reve- 
lation." This  in  eflfect  is  the  view  taken  b^ 
Josephus,  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Mai- 
monides  in  a  passage  which  embodies  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  "minstrels"  in  Matt.  ix.  23  were  the 
fiute-players  who  were  employed  as  profes- 
sional mourners  to  whom  frequent  aUusion 
is  made  (Eccl.  xii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20). 

Mint  occurs  only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and 
Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herbs,  the  tithe  of 
which  the  Jews  were  most  scrupulously  exact 
in  pajring.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
douDt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  tnmda- 
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tion  of  the  Ghneek  word,  and  all  the  old  ver- 
sions are  amed  in  understanding  some  species 
of  mint  {Aientha)  by  it.  Mint  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in 
medicine,  and  a  condiment  in  cookery.  The 
horse-mint  {M.  sylvestris)  is  common  in  Syria, 
and,  according;  to  Russell,  found  in  the  gardens 
at  Aleppo ;  M.  saliva  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  M.  arvensis,  another  species 
of  mint ;  perhaps  all  these  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  mints  belong  to  the  large  natu- 
ral order  LabiaUn. 

Miphlcad^  the  Gktte«  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
iii.  31 ).  It  was  probably  not  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of  the  city  of 
David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side. 

Miracles.    The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  Authorized  Eng- 
lish Version,  of  the  Greek  otffuiov.    Our  trans- 
lators did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Vulgate,  but, 
apparently,  from  their  English  prsdecessors, 
Tyndale,  Coverdale,  <cc. ;  and  it  had,  probably 
before  their  time,  a«.)ttired  a  fixed  technical 
import  in  theological  Vmguage,  which  is  not 
directly  suggested  by  its  etymology.    It  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  habituid  use  of  the 
term  "  miracle  "  has  tended  to  fix  attention  coo 
mnch  on  the  physical  ttrangeneu  of  the  facts 
thns  describea,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
what  may  be  called  their  tigneUity.    In  reality, 
the  practical  importance  of  the  ttmnaenea  of 
miraculous  facts  consists  in  tnis,  that  it  is  one 
«f  the  circumstances  which,  taken  together, 
make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the  phenome- 
non as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the  di- 
Tine  sanction  to  something  else.    And  if  we 
suppose  the  divine  intention  established,  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or 
sign  or  divine  attestation,  theories  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  that  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced become  of  comparatively  little  ]>ractical 
value,  and  are  only  serviceable  as  helping  our 
conceptions.    In  many  cases,  the  phenomenon 
which  constitutes  a  divine  sign  may  be  one 
not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  the  known 
tourse  of  nature.    This  is  Uie  common  case  of 
prophecpr,  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
•cv,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  proph- 
et s  commission,  may  be  the  result  of  ordina- 
ry causes ;  and  yet,  from  being  incapable  of 
having  been  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  it 
nay  bie  an  adequate  mark  or  sign  of  the  divine 
sanction.    In  such  cases,  the  miraculous  or 
wonderful  element  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
fulfilment,  hut  in  the  prediction.     It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  signs 
or  evidential  miracles  something  prophetic  is 
Involved.    In  the  common  case,  for  example, 
of  healing  sickness  bv  a  word  or  touch,  the 
word  or  gesture  may  Se  regu^ed  as  a  precUdion 
of  the  cure;  and  Uien,  if  the  whole  cireum- 
stances  be  such  as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of 
(1)  a  natural  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  (2) 
a  casual  coincidence,  it  will  be  indiflerent  to 
the  signality  of  the  cure  whether  we  regard  it 
as  efiected  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes, 
•rby  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
nrersing  the  course  of  nature.    Hypotheses 


by  which  such  cnres  are  attempted  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed  gen- 
erallv  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are, 
on  that  grouna,  justly  open  to  objection ;  bat, 
if  the  miraculous  cKaracter  of  the  predictive 
antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to 
deprive  the  phenomenon  of  its  siffnality :  and 
there  are  mmds  who,  from  particular  associa- 
tions, find  it  easier  to  conceive  a  miracaloQs 
agency  operating  in  the  region  of  mind  than 
one  operating  in  the  region  of  matter.  The 
peculiar  improbability  of  Afiradet  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  "  contrary  to  experi- 
ence." This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  stnctly  speaking,  inoorrect  In 
strictness,  that  only  can  be  said  to  be  oontrarr 
to  experience  which  is  contradicted  by  the  im- 
mediate perceptions  of  persons  present  at  the 
time  when  the  fact  is  alleged  to  nave  occurred. 
But  the  terms  "contrary  to  experience"  are 
used  for  "  contraiy  to  the  analogy  of  our  expe- 
rience ;  "  and  it  mnst  be  admitted,  that  in  tois 
latter,  less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  oontraiy  to 
general  experience,  $o  Jar  a»  their  mere  vhftieal 
circumstances,  viaible  to  us,  are  concemea.  This 
should  not  only  he  admitted,  but  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  by  the  maintenance  of  miradet, 
because  it  is  an  essential  element  of  their  s^ntd 
character.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one 
grand  difl^rence  between  divine  mirades  and 
other  alleged  hctB  diat  seem  to  vary  from  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  nature.  It  is  manifest  thai 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  alleging 
a  case  In  which,  all  the  real  antecedents  or 
causes  being  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
dail}[  opportunities  of  observing,  a  consequence 
is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  di&rent  from  that 
which  general  experience  finds  to  be  nnlfbrmlr 
conjoined  with  them,  and  alleeing  a  ca^e  in 
which  there  is  supposed,  and  indicated  ig  alt  Ae 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist, 
and  to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  sack 
result ;  for  the  special  operation  of  which,  in 
this  case,  we  can  assign  probable  reasons,  and 
also  for  its  not  generally  operating  in  a  mmilar 
manner.  This  latter  is  tne  case  of  the  Scrip- 
tare  miracles.  Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the 
existence  of  God,  in  the  proper  aenae  of  that 
term,  as  proved  by  the  course  of  natore,  still 
if  we  admit  His  existence  to  be  in  any  degres 
probable,  or  even  possible,  the  occnrrence  of 
miracles  will  not  be  incredible.  For  it  is  surely 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  because  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature  leaves  ns  in  doubt  whether 
the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter  it,  or 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter  it 
for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  there/bre  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  here 
upon  some  popular  forms  of  expression  which 
tend  greatly  to  increase,  in  many  minds,  the 
naturd  prejudice  against  miracles.  One  of 
these  is  the  usual  description  of  a  mingle, 
as  "  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature."  This 
metaphorical  expression  sng^ts  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  tbdr  own 
accord,  some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and 
sancti^  of  a  law  to  them.  Soch  a  figure  caa 
only  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  suppoeed 
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and  arbitrary  variatioD  firom  the  uni- 
form order  of  sequence  in  natural  things,  and 
is  whoU  J  inapplicable  to  a  change  in  that  order 
caused  by  God  Himself.  The  word  **  law,"  when 
applkd  to  material  things,  ought  only  to  be  un- 
deretood  as  denoting  a  number  of  obiserved  and 
anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena,  taking 
place  with  such  a  resemblance  or  analogy  to 
each  other  cu  if  a  rule  had  been  laid  down,  which 
those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing. 
But  the  rule,  in  this  case,  is  nothmg  different 
from  the  actual  order  itself;  and  there  is  no 
cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will  of  Grod 
choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and 
choosing  to  produce  them  in  a  certain  order. 
Again,  the  term  ''nature"  suggests  to  many 
persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things 
endowed  with  powers  and  forces  of  its  own-*- 
a  sort  pf  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a 
first  cause,  but  continuing  its  motions  of  itidf. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  change  m 
the  motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of  it  by 
God  would  produce  the  same  disturbance  of 
the  other  parts  as  such  a  change  would  be 
likely  to  produce  in  them  if  miule  by  us  or 
any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the  motions 
and  operations  of  material  things  be  produced 
really  oy  the  divine  will,  then  His  choosing  to 
change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  mo- 
tion of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  proba- 
blj,  infer  His  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary 
motions  of  other  parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  re- 
quisite for  the  accomplishment  of  that  special 
purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of 
one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena  without  any 
change  at  all.  Thus,  thoueh  the  stoppage  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  would  be  attended  with  terrible  con- 
vulaons,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  miracuUnaUf, 
for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by  that  onuf, 
would  not,  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such 
consequences.  From  the  same  conception  of 
nature,  as  a  machine,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  in- 
terferences with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
as  implying  some  imperfection  in  it.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy;  for  the 
reason  why  machines  are  made  is  to  save  us 
trouble ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect 
in  proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose. 
But  no  one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the 
universe  is  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing trouble  to  the  Almighty.  Again,  when 
miracles  are  described  as  '*  interferences  with 
the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description  makes 
them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds,  from 
their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another,  and  that 
we^cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferences  "  upon  any 
hypothesis  consistent  with  experience. 

Furthermore,  whatever  ends  may  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in 
which  question  we  have  as  little  information 
SIS  interest)  —  we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
tiiey  answer  discernible  mond  ends —  that  they 
place  us,  practically,  under  government,  con- 
ducted, in  the  way  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment —  a  government  of  which  the  tendency  is 
to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  vice — and  to 
fi»rm  in  us  a  certain  character  by  discipline ; 


which  character  our  moral  nature  compels  na 
to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object 
which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral 
purposes  to  answer,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
pudge,  they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects, 
it  seems  not  incredible  that  these  peculiar  pur- 
poses should  occasionally  require  modifications 
of  those  laws  in  relation  to  us,  which  are  not 
necessary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  all  deductions  and  abatements 
have  been  made,  however,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  a  certain  antecedent  improbability  must 
always  attach  to  miracles,  considered  as  events 
varying  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind as  known  to  us ;  because  likelihood,  ven- 
simiiftude,  or  lessmblance  to  what  we  know  to 
have  occurred,  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds,  the  very  ground  of  proLability;  and 
though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from  the 
moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and 
of  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  them  to 
argue  confidently  from  His  character  to  His 
acts,  except  where  the  connection  between  the 
character  and  the  acts  is  demonstrably  indisso- 
luble, as  in  the  case  of  acts  rendered  necessary 
by  the  attributes  of  veracity  and  justice.  Mir- 
acles are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of  them,  no 
breach  of  the  high  generalization  that  "simi- 
lar antecedents  have  similar  consequents;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "God 
works  by  general  laws ; "  because  we  can  see 
some  laws  of  miracles  (as  e.^.  that  they  are  in- 
frequent, and  that  they  are  used  as  attesting 
signs  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  revelations), 
and  may  suppose  more;  but  they  do  vary, 
when  taken  apart  from  their  proper  evidence, 
from  this  rule,  that  **  what  a  general  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  regard  as  similar  ante- 
cedents cure  similar  antecedents  ;  "  because  the 
onl^  assignable  specific  difference  observbble  by 
us  m  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  experiments,  fVom  tlie 
analogy  of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical 
phenomena,  consists  in  the  moral  antecedents ; 
and  these,  in  cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we 
generally  throw  out  or  the  account ;  not  have 
we  grounds  a  priori  for  concluding  with  an{fir 
denoe  diat  these  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  &e 
account  here  also,  although  we  can  see  that 
the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the  fitness 
for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Christian) 
are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  fVom 
those  which  the  analogy  or  experiem^e  teaches 
us  to  disregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
physical  events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  feir  jud^nnent,  we 
must  take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  testimcny  on  which 
the  miracle  is  reported  to  us.  Our  belief,  in- 
deed, in  human  testimony,  seems  to  rest  upoi^ 
the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our  belief  in 
the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  nature 
is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to 
that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we 
learn,  by  extended  observation  of  nature  and 
the  comparison  of  analogies,  to  distinguish 
the  real  laws  of  physical  sequences  from  the 
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wrigin  of  the  haman  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
TluB  eyasjon  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mir- 
acles, by  referring  them  to  the  power  of  eyil 
spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to 
in  modern  times ;  but  the  English  infidels  of 
the  last  centurj  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  argu- 
vn'oUum  ad  honunem,  to  tease  and  embarrass  their 
opponents — contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of  Antichrist,  and 
relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians. 
Christians  could  not,  on  their  own  principSs,  have 
any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  eyil  spirits.  Partumlar  theories  as  to  the 
mannw  m  which  miracles  haye  been  wrought 
are  matters  rather  curious  than  practically  use- 
ful. In  all  such  cases  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  great  maxim  Subtilitas  Natubjs  lonob 

SPPBILAT  SUBTILITATBM  MSNTIS  HuMANA. 

Another  question,  more  curious  than  practi- 
cal, is  that  respecting  the  precise  period  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.    It  is 

J)lain,  that,  wheneyer  they  ceased  in  point  of 
act,  they  ceased  relative^  to  us  whenever  a  suf- 
ficient attestation  of  them  to  our  £Buth  fails  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  mir- 
acles, we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  par- 
ticular occasions  upon  which  they  were  wrought, 
from  their  ffenmd  purpose  and  design,  yet  not 
so  as  to  overlook  the  connection  between  these 
two  things.  There  are  but  few  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture  of  which  the  whole  char- 
acter was  merely  evidential  — few,  that  is,  that 
were  merely  displays  of  a  supernatural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attestinc^  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  me  change 
of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bosh,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  eoing-down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Aluz,  and 
some  others.  In  general,  however,  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  affording  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, some  immediate  temporary  pur- 
poses which  they  were  apparently  wrought  to 
serve,  —  such  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungir,  the  relief  of  innocent 
or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons.  These 
immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general 
design  of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of 
die  truth  of  revelation.  And  in  some  cases  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  par- 
ticular Kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or 
typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the  revelioion 
which  they  were  intended  to  attest  In  this 
point  of  view.  Christian  miracles  m^  be  fitly 
re^rded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  Ix»wer,  al- 
leged to  be  present  In  this  sense,  they  seem 
to  be  caUed  the  mam/estation  or  exhibition  of  the 
Spirit  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament 
— ..  miracles,  again,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
^  il  .  their  evidential  character,  we  must  consider  the 
ittfT*^  '  '.general  nature  and  design  of  the  dispensation 
^  ^jt'»»:'''inth  which  they  were  connected.  The  general 
.^e  ^^  ^^y'gP  of  that  dispensation  appears  to  have 
I  «vy^  ^f^lp  to  keep  up  in  one  particular  race  aknowl- 
'  «^  %e  of  the  one  true  Grod,  and  of  the  promise 
s^^'^ft  Messiah  in  whom  **  all  the  families  of  the 
^tfa  "  should  be  "  blessed."  And  in  order  to 
"^  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessaiy  that, 
**ioiiie  time,  God  should  have  assumed  the 
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character  of  the  local  tutelary  Deity  and  Prince 
of  that  particular  people.  And  from  this  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  fie  stood  to  the  Jewish 
people  (aptly  called  by  Josephus  a  Theocract) 
resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent  miracles,  to 
manifest  and  make  sensibly  perceptible  His 
actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is 
to  be  conceived  of  as  subordinate  to  the  further 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity, 
by  Keeping  up  in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  of  His  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

With  respect  to  the  chttracter  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy 
had  reference  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  dealing  with  men  according  to  the 
"  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and  being  a  system 
of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  a  rudi- 
mentary instruction  for  "  children  "  who  were 
in  the  condition  of  "  slaves."  It  has  been  often 
made  a  topic  of  complaint  against  Hume,  that, 
in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a  medium  for 
proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its  force  en- 
tirely into  our  eoqterienoe  of  its  veracity,  and 
omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predi^sed  to  eive  it  credit 
by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct.  The  aignment, 
indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated  jSsatzy  on  Sfirades, 
was  very  far  fh>m  being  a  new  one.  The  re- 
statement of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's 
abilities,  was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  true  nature 
and  measure  of  probability.  Bishop  Butler 
seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  imper- 
fect state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic  of 
Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philoso^ers  who  succeed- 
ed and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is 
one  passage  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a 
misconception  of  the  subject  m  the  pages  of 
even  this  great  writer.  "  There  is,"  he  observes, 
"a  very  strong  presumption  affainst  common 
speculatiye  trutiis,  and  against  m  most  orcUnary 
facts,  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  n 
overcome  by  almost  any  proof,  There  is  t,  pre- 
sumption of  millions  to  one  asainst  the  story 
of  CsBsar  or  ang  oUier  man.  J'or,  suppose  a 
number  of  common  fects  so  and  so  circum- 
stanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to-come  into  one's  thoughts  ■  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  con- 
clude them  to  be  fiedse.  And  the  like  may  be 
said  of  a  sin^  common/act.  And  ftom  hence 
it  appears  mat  the  question  of  importance,  as 
to  tiie  matter  before  us,  is  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  the  peculiar  presumption  against  mira- 
cles; not,  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  against  them.  For  if  there  he  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  the  most 
common  Jacts,  what  can  a  small  presumption, 
additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  be 
peculiar  1  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as 
nothintf"  { Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.).  It  is  plain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  stoiy  of'^CflBsar,  which  ht 
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casual  conjanctions  of  phenomena^  so  are 
we  taught  m  the  same  manner  to  distingnish 
the  circumstances  under  which  human  testimo- 
ny is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or  suspi- 
cious. The  circumstances  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  observations 
upon  the  phenomena  of  human  testimony ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such 
experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because 
every  man  carries  within  his  own  breast  the 
whole  sum  of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can 
influence  human  testimony.  Hence  arises  the 
aptitude  of  human  testimony  for  overcom- 
ing, and  more  than  overcoming,  almost  any 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing  report- 
ed. So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power 
of  testimony  to,  overcome  antecedent  improba- 
bilities, that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  tes- 
timony may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require 
us  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of 
things  quite  at  variance  with  general  experience ; 
but  he  pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such 
facts  wnen  ammded  with  rdigian  can  never  be  so 
circumstanced. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of  hu- 
man witnesses  to  the  Bible  miracles,  we  have 
also  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony 
of  events  confirming  the  former,  and  raising  a 
distinct  presumption  that  some  such  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought  Thus,  for  example, 
we  know,  by  a  copious  induction,  that  in  no 
nation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  no  nation 
of  the  modem  world  unacquainted  with  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  revelation,  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  Grod  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves. 
Tet  we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people, 
though  no  way  distinguished  above  others  by 
mental  power  or  high  civilization,  and  with  as 
strong  natural  tendencies  to  idolatry  as  others, 
this  knowledge  and  worship  was  kept  up  from 
a  vary  early  period  of  their  history,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  uniform  historical  tradition, 
kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by  undeniable 
miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  considerable 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an  undis- 
puted fact ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  religion 
originated  (as  fiir  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned) with  a  handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  haa  nsen  finom 
the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  bv  and  had  con- 
versed with  them,  and  afterwards  ascended  into 
heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eye- 
witnesses, was  the  very  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  which  they  preached ;  and 
it  was  plainly  one  so  circumstanced,  that,  if  it 
had  been  fUse,  it  could  easily  have  been  proved 
to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were 
everywhere  persecuteS,  they  had  gathered,  before 
they  died,  large  churches  in  the  country  where  the 
facts  were  best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy ;  and  these  churches, 
notwithstanaing  the  severest  persecutions,  went 
on  increasing,  till,  in  about  300  years  after,  Uiis 
religion — 1.«.  a  religion  which  taught  the  wor- 
ship of  a  Jewish  peasant  who  had  been  igno- 


miniously  executed  as  a  malefactor — beeaBM 
the  establidied  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prerail- 
tng  religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  maniibst  that,  if  the  miraculous  facts  ot 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stories 
about  them  must  have  originated  either  in 
firaud  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of 
them  by  the  hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud  hj» 
been  generally  abandoned  in  modem  times ; 
but,  in  Germany  especially,  many  persons  of 
great  acuteness  have  long  labored  to  aooonnt 
for  them  by  referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these 
there  have  been  two  principal  schools^  —  the 
Naturalutic  and  the  Mythic.  1.  The  Natural- 
ists suppose  the  miracles  to  have  been  natural 
events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were  mis- 
taken for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement  But  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown 
in  his  Leben  Jesu)  to  turn  the  New  Testament, 
as  interpreted  by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less 
credible  than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could 
be.  2.  The  Mythic  theoxy  supposes  the  N.  T. 
Scripture  narratives  to  have  been  legends,  not 
statmg  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and 
embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were 
the  Messiui,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have 
done  in  order  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  mis  leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief, 
that  a  man,  who  did  not  fidfi  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  in  any  one  remarkable  partlcalar, 
teas  the  Messiah,  wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
obvious  also,  that  all  the  arguments  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  writings 
of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up  to  a  date  when  the 
memory  of  Chrisrs  real  history  was  so  recent 
as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set  of  mere 
legends  in  its  place  utterly  incredible ;  and  it  is 
obvious  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity,  his- 
torical decorum,  and  consistency  with  what  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
observable  in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make 
it  impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere 
myths. 

It  is  observable,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
fiict  ^at  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought 
by  Jesus  and  His  apostles  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  generaUy  denied  by  the  opponents 
of  Christianity.  They  seem  always  to  have 
preferred  adopting  the  expedient  of  ascribhig 
them  to  art  magic  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
We  know  that,  in  two  instances  in  the  ffospel 
narrative,  Uie  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind,  and 
the  Resurrection,  Uie  Jewish  priests  were  unable 
to  pretend  such  a  solution,  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsuccessfully  a  charge  of  fraud ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Clmstian  miracles 
were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so  utteriy  unlike 
those  of  any  pretendea  instances  of  magical 
wonders,  that  the  apologists  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  refuting  tiiis  plea.  This  the^  do  gene- 
rally from  the  following  considerations.  (1.) 
The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and  pub- 
licity of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested. 
(3.)  The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole 
scheme  of  revelation,  extending  from  the  fint 
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•rifiio  of  the  hnman  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
Thu  eyasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mir- 
acles, hv  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to 
(n  modem  times ;  bat  the  English  infidels  of 
the  last  century  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  artju- 
m^ntum  adhonunem,  to  tease  and  embarrass  their 
opponents — contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of  Antichrist,  and 
relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  Efgyptian  mi^cians, 
Christians  could  not,  on  their  oum  principSs,  have 
any  certaintpr  that  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  evil  spints.  Perticniar  theories  as  to  the 
mamver  m  which  miracles  have  been  wrought 
are  matters  rather  cariooB  than  practically  use- 
ful. In  all  such  eases  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  great  maxim  Subtilitas  Natuils  lonob 

8VPBRAT  SUBTILITATBM  MbHTIS  HuMANJB. 

Another  question,  more  curious  than  practi- 
cal, is  that  respecting  the  precise  perioa  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
plain,  that,  whenerer^  they  ceased  in  point  of 
fact,  they  ceased  rdcOivebf  to  us  wheneyer  a  suf- 
ficient attestation  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  mir- 
acles, we  must  be  careful  to  distinguiui  the  par- 
ticular oooasiom  upon  which  they  were  wrought, 
from  their  general  marpote  and  design,  yet  not 
so  as  to  overlook  the  connection  between  these 
two  things.  There  are  but  few  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture  of  which  the  whole  char- 
acter was  merely  evidential  —  few,  that  is,  that 
were  merely  displays  of  a  supernatural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  uie  change 
of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  going-down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  or  Ahaz,  and 
some  others.  In  general,  however,  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  affoitiin^  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, some  mmiediate  temporary  pur- 
poses which  they  were  apparently  wrought  to 
serve, —such  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of  innocent 
or  the  punishment  of  guil^  persons.  These 
immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
yalne  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general 
design  of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  And  in  some  cases  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  par- 
ticular Kmd  were  selected  as  emblematic  or 
typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the  revelation 
which  the^  were  intended  to  attest.  In  this 
point  of  yiew.  Christian  miracles  may  be  fitly 
regarded  as  ^peamois  of  a  Divine  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present  In  this  sense,  they  seem 
to  be  called  the  mamfettaiion  or  exhibition  of  the 
Spirit  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament 
Burades,  again,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
their  evidential  character,  we  most  consider  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  dispensation 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  general 
design  of  that  dispensation  appears  to  have 
been  to  keep  np  in  one  particular  race  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  promise 
of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the 
«arth  "  shonld  be  «  blessed."  And  in  order  to 
this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that, 
ar  Dome  time,  God  should  have  assumed  the 


character  of  the  local  tutelary  Deity  and  Prince 
of  that  particular  people.  And  from  this  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  fie  stood  to  the  Jewish 
people  (aptly called  by  Josephus  a  Thbocbact) 
resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent  miracles,  to 
manifest  and  make  sensibly  perceptible  His 
actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is 
to  be  conceived  of  as  subordinate  to  the  furdier 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity, 
oy  keeping  up  m  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  of  His  promise  of  a  Recfeemer. 

With  respect  to  uie  character  of  ^e  Old 
Testament  miracles,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy 
had  reference  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  dealing  with  men  according  to  the 
"  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and  being  a  system 
of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  a  rudi- 
mentary instruction  for  "  children  "  who  wera 
in  the  condition  of  "  slaves."  It  has  been  often 
made  a  topic  of  complaint  against  Hume,  that, 
in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a  medium  for 
provinp^  miracles,  he  has  resolyed  its  force  en- 
tirely mto  our  experience  of  its  yeracity,  and 
omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  ail  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit 
oy  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  The  axgument, 
indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated  £!ne^  on  Miraciee, 
was  vexy  fkr  from  being  a  new  one.  The  re- 
statement of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's 
abilities,  was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  true  natnra 
and  measure  of  probability.  Bishop  Butler 
seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  imper- 
fect state,  in  his  own  time,  of  Uie  logic  of 
Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philosophen  who  succeed- 
ed and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is 
one  passage  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a 
misconception  of  the  snbiect  m  the  pages  of 
even  this  great  writer.  "  There  is,"  he  observes, 
"a  very  strong  presumption  asainst  common 
speculatiTe  truths,  and  against  me  most  or£nary 
facts,  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  u 
overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There  is  ^  pre- 
sumption of  millions  to  one  against  the  story 
of  UsBsar  or  any  other  man,  ^\fr,  suppose  a 
number  of  common  fiicts  so  and  so  circum- 
stanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  iooome  into  one's  thoughts  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  con- 
clude them  to  be  false.  And  die  like  may  be 
said  of  a  single  common  fact.  And  finom  hence 
it  appears  uiat  the  question  of  importance,  as 
to  toe  matter  before  us,  is  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  the  peculiar  presumption  against  mira- 
cles; not,  whether  tnere  be  any  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  against  them.  For  if  there  he  a 
ptesmnption  of  millions  to  one  againsl  the  most 
common  Jaets,  what  can  a  small  presumption, 
additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  be 
peculiar  ?  It  cannot  be  estinuited,  and  is  as 
nothing"  {Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.).  It  is  plain 
tiiat,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  story  of'^CsDsar,  which  ht 
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casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds,  "  or 
of  any  other  man/'  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordi- 
nary &ct8,  or  to  a  smgle  fact.  And  this  he- 
comes  still  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  medium  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  millions 
to  one  against  such  "  common  ordinary  facts  " 
as  he  is  speakinjgf  of.  For  the  way  in  which  he 
proposes  to  estimate  the  presumption  against 
ordmary  facts  is,  by  considering  tne  likelihood 
of  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  bv  a  per- 
son gueaung  at,  rwndom*  But,  surely,  this  is  not 
a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  coincidence  {ffihejacu  with  a  rash  and  arbi- 
trary anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guess- 
ing beforehand,  and  the  case  of  a  witness  re- 
porting what  has  oocurred,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent The  truth  is,  that  the  chancet  to  which 
Butler  seems  to  refer  as  u  presumption  against 
ordinary  events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  over- 
come by  testiihon^  at  all.  The  testimony  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  because  they  are 
chances  against  the  event  considered  as  the 
subject  of  a  random  vaticination,  not  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  made  by  an  actual  observer. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary 
event  are  not  specific,  but  particular.  They  are 
chances  against  this  event,  not  against  this  kind 
of  event.  The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die, 
are  the  chances  against  a  particular  face,  not 
against  the  coming-up  of  same  fact. 

The  eixlesiastical  miracles  are  not  delivered 
to  us  by  inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem 
to  form  any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as 
'iiid  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  mir- 
acles of  the  New  Testament  (setting  aside  those 
wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to  have 
been  worked  by  a  power  conferrea  upon  partic- 
mUr  persons  according  to  a  r^ular  law,  in  virtue 
9f  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
^rivilegoa  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
mpoedes.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
(1.)  the  apostles  themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family 
9f  Cornelius,  who  were  the  first-fhiits  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts 
were  conferred  only  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
apostles*  hands.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  provision  was  mt^e  for  the  total 
leasing  of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within 
a  limited  period  ;  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would 
lie  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts  were 
transmitted  in  the  Church.  One  passage  has, 
indeed,  been  appealed  to  as  seeming  to  indicate 
the  permanent  residence  of  miraciUous  powers 
in  the  Christian  Church  through  all  ages,  Mark 
xvi.  17, 18.  But  — (1.)  That  passage  itself  is 
of  doubtful  authority,  since  we  know  that  it  was 
omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
Eusebius  was  able  to  examine  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  most 
important  that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  a  promise  that  such 
miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  apostles. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
by  what  foUows  —  "  And  they  went  fortn,  and 


preached  cver^here,  the  Lord  workiu;;  witk 
them,  and  con^rming  the  word  with  t&eaooonuuiiy- 
ing  signs."  it  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest 
and  ablest  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  murades 
that  the  great  mass  of  them  were  essenti^y  a 
new  dispensation ;  but  it  is  contended,  that,  br 
those  wno  believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles,  no 
strong  antecedent  improbability  against  sach  a 
dispensation  can  be  reasonably  entertained ;  be- 
cause, for  them,  the  Scripture  miracles  hare 
already  "  borne  the  brunt "  of  the  infidel  ob- 
jection, and  "broken  the  ice."  But  this  is 
wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  ob- 
jection antecedently  to  proof  against  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles  were  a  presumption  of  their 
imfMiesibilitg  or  incredibiHtg,  simpl^'  as  miradeSf 
this  allegation  might  be  pertinent ;  because  he 
that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  nurade  as  suck  is 
impossible  or  incredible. 

But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct 
grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  oe  properly  called 
a  ground  of  injidd  objection.  (1.)  It  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  probability,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which  compels 
us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  experience  as 
a  measure  of  likclih^Ml.  And  this  presumption 
it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor  irreligious, 
but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  ail  probable 
reasoning.  (2.)  This  aeneral  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  miracles,  as  varying  from  the 
analogy  of  general  experience,  is'  (as  we  have 
said)  neither  religious  nor  irreligious — neither 
rational  nor  irrational — but  springs  from  tbt 
verj^  nature  of  probability ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all  probable 
evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion.  Nor 
does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
or  tlie  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  antece- 
dent improbability  against  miracles,  circnm- 
stanced  as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally 
are.  If,  indeed,  the  mdy  presumption  against 
miracles  were  one  against  their  possibiiihf,  this 
might  be  truly  described  as  an  atheistic  pre- 
sumption. But  the  true  presumption  against 
miracles  is  not  against  their  poesHnlitg,  but  their 
probability.  Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has 
actually  wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the 
Christian  religion  remove  the  general  presump- 
tion against  miracles  as  improl»bIe  oocurrencei. 
It  is  indeed  auite  true  that  Christiani^  haa  re- 
vealed to  us  the  permanent  op<;ration  of^a  super- 
natural order  of  things,  actually  gotngon  around 
us.  But  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  shcA  a 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion is  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interfer- 
ences with  die  common  course  of  nature.  (3. )  It 
is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  that,  for  the  most  out, 
they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miradei  wnicli 
are  described  as  ambiguous  and  tentative;  tJt, 
they  are  cases  in  whicH  the  effect,  if  it  ooenired 
at  all,  mag  have  been  the  result  of  natural  canses, 
and  where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same 
means,  the  desired  effect  was  only  somecinies 

Sroduced.  (4.)  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the 
cripture  miracles  have  so  "borne  the  bnmt" 
of  the  a  />non  objection  to  miracles  as  to  remova 
all  peculiar  presumption  against  them  as  im 
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{uobable  fltvnlB,  thero  ii  k  aense  in  which  the; 
■Dkj  ba  truly  uid  to  hare  prepared  Cbe  waj  Ibr 
chooeof  Ibeoccleaiutioll^eiids.  Baiit  isooe 
which  •K^raies,  insieiu]  of  exioauacing,  their 
improbatulity.  The  nuratireii  of  the  Scripture 
RlinclmnBy  veiy  probably  have  tended  to  raise 
an  expectatum  of  miracleB  in  the  minds  of  weak 
and  crednloiu  peraons,  and  to  encourage  design- 
joo;  men  to  attempt  an  imitatioa  of  Uiem,  In 
thu  lenae  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scripture 
oarratiTei  "brolie  the  ice,"  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  whole  tnccewion  of  icg^ndg.  On  the 
wble,  we  QUi;f  condnde  that  liie  inias  of  the  ec- 
elefiaitical  mmclea  do  not  form  any  part  of 
Ifae  tame  teries  as  tboae  I'elated  in  Smptnre, 
which  laUer  are,  therefore,  onaflbeted  by  any 
deduoD  we  toaj  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
(brmer;  and  that  they  are  preiaed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presampDons  aeainat  thera  — 
being  improbable  ( 1 )  as  raiyinf  from  the  anal- 
OS7  of  nature ;  (2)  as  Taryingfrom  theanalogy 
of  the  Scripture  miracles;  (3)  ai  resembling 
those  l^endary  stories  which  are  the  known 
prodnct  of  the  credulity  or  impoBtore  of  mao- 

Kir'iam.  1.  Mibiam,  the  sister  of  Hom«, 
was  the  eldest  of  that  sacred  family ;  and  she 
Rret  appears,  probably  as  a  young  girl,  walch- 
ing  hn  iafant  btuiher's  cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex. 
ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her  mother  as  a  nurse 
(ib.  7).  The  independent  and  high  position 
■"""•  ''-  '■IT  aupenorily  of  sge  she  "-"»-  i™* 


"  The  s 


4  reckoned  as 
She  is  the  first 
whom  the  pro- 
Minam 


before  Aaron ;  and  in  Uic.  ' 
amongst  the  Three  Deliverers 
personage  in  that  household 
phedc  gilts  sre  directly  asc 
the  Prophetess  "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ei.. 
KT.  30).  The  prophetic  power  showed  itself 
in  her  noder  the  some  form  ■■  that  which  it 
assnmed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David, — 
poetry,  iccompanisd  with  music  and  ptoces- 
won*  (Ex.  XV.  1-19).  She  took  the  lead,  with 
Aaron,  in  the  compliunt  against  Moses  for  hia 
marriage  with  a  Cuahiie.  "  Uath  Jehotab 
spoken  by  Mosea?  Uath  He  not  also  spoken 
by  mflNnm.  xii.  1,S.)  A  stem  rebuke  waa 
adminislered  in  front  of  the  sacred  Teul  to 
both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  puniahment 
full  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  oiKndcr.  The 
haiefnl  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  broke  out  over  tlie  whole  per- 
son erf  the  pioud  prophetess.  How  grand  was 
ber  position,  and  how  heary  the  blow,  is  ini- 

Elied  in  the  ciy  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
Dth  her  biolbers.  And  it  is  not  less  evident 
in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation  (Num.  xii,  10- 
I&).  This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took 
place  at  Haicroth,  form  the  last  public  event 
ef  Miriam's  lib.  She  died  towards  the  cloao 
□f  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried 
there  (Num.  xx.  I).  Her  tomb  was  shown 
Bear  Petra  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  According 
to  Josephns,  she  waa  married  lo  the  faiaoas 
Ui;b,  and,  trough  him,  was  grandmother  of 
the  architect  Bszauki-  —  2.  A  person  — 
whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear  —  men- 
rioned  in  the  genealo^ea  of  the  tribe  of  Jutliih 
^nd  houw  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 
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Kir'ma.    A  Benjiunite,  "  chief  of  the  (is- 

thera,"  son  of  Sbubaraim  by  his  wife  Hodeih ; 
bom  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

Mirror*  The  two  words,  MordA  (Ex. 
zxxviii,  8j  and  rA  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  ren- 
dered "looking-glass"  in  the  A.  V.,  bnt  from 
the  context  evidently  denote  a  mirror  of  polished 
metal.  The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out 
of  Egypt  probably  bronght  with  them  mirrors 
like  those  which  were  used  by  the  EjmiiiBns, 
and  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  chic%  cop- 
per, wrought  with  sneh  admirable  skill,  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  38*1,  that  they 
were  "snsceptibto  of  a  Imtre,  whioJi  has  evea 


handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form 
varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
Some  presented  the  figure  of  a  female,  a  Bower, 
a  column,  or  a  rod  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a  fancy  device ;  and  sone- 
timea  the  (ai»  of  a  Typhonian  mon&ler  was  in- 
iroduwd  to  Bupporl  the  mirror,  aerving  as  a 
contrast  to  the  features  whose  beauty  was  dis- 
played within  it."  The  metal  of  which  the 
mirrors  went  composed,  being  liable  to  rust  and 
lamiab,  required  to  be  constantly  kept  bright 
(Wisd.  rii.  SG;  Ecclus.  xii.  II).  This  waa 
done  by  means  of  pounded  pnmice-slone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  aponge,  which  waa  generally 
auspended  from  the  mirror.  The  oMcnre  im- 
age produced  by  a  tarnished  or  imperfbct  mir- 
ror appears  to  be  alluded  lo  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
The  obscure  word  n'lIaMm  (Is.  iii.  33),  rendered 
"glaa9es"in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vulgate  i;iecWa, 
is  expTaineil  by  Schroeder  to  signify  "  tranapar- 
enl  dresses  "  of  fine  linen. 

BDs'sel.  1.  The  same  as  Hibhael  3  (1 
EjhI.  ix.  44 ;  comp.  Noh.  viii.  4).  —  2.  =  MiSH- 
jkKL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Mcahach  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.  66).    Ap. 

Mis'Kab,  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  com- 
pany with  Nbbo  and  Kiriathaik  in  the  de- 
of  Jeremiah  {xlviii,  I).     It  appean 
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to  be  mentioned  alio  in  Is.  xxv.  12,  though 
there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  high  fort."  It  is 
possibly  identical  with  Mizpbu  of  Moab, 
named  onlj  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

Mish'ael.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzsiel, 
the  unde  of  Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
When  Nadab  and  Abihn  were  struck  dead  for 
offering  strange  fire,  Mishael  and  his  brother 
ElzaplMm,  at  me  command  of  Moses,  removed 
their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary,  and  buried 
them  without  the  camp,  their  loose>fitting  tunics 
serving  for  winding-sneets  (Lev.  x.  4,  5).  — 2. 
One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  —  3.  One  of  Daniel's  three  companions  in 
captivity,  and  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah 
(Dan.  1.6,  7,  11,  19,  ii.  17). 

Mish'al,  and  Mish'eal,  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Asher  |Josh.  xix.  26),  allot- 
ted to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  30). 

Mish'am.  ABenjamite,  sonofElpaal,and 
descendant  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

MlBh'ma.  L  A  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
brother  of  BfiBSUC  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i. 
30) .  The  Masamani  of  Ptolemy  may  represent 
the  tribe  of  Mishma.  —  2.  A  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of  Mibsam.  These 
brothers  were  perhaps  named  after  the  older 
brothers,  Mishma  and  Mibsam. 

MlBhrnail'liall.  The  fourth  of  the  twelve 
lion-faced  Gadites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  10). 

Mish'raitoSf  the,  the  fourth  of  the  four 
"  families  of  Kir|ath-Jearim,"  i.e,  colonies  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53). 

Misper'eth.  One  of  those  who  returned 
with  Zembbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7). 

Mis^rephoth-ma'imy  a  place  in  northern 
Palestine,  m  close  connection  with  Zidon-rab- 
bah,  t.«.  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs 
once  again  in  tne  enumeration  of  the  districts 
remaining  to  be  conquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as 
Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  is 
"burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is 
taken  by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  "  warm 
waters, '  whether  natunU,  i.e.  hot  baths  or 
springs  —  or  artificial,  t.e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelt- 
ing works.  The  probabUity  nere,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning  has  been 
forced  on  a  name  originally  belonc;ing  to  anoth- 
er language,  and  therefore  unintdligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country.  Dr.  Thomson 
treats  Bfisrephothmaim  as  identical  with  i(  col- 
lection of  springs  called  Am-MudiuemfA,  on  the 
seashore,  close  under  the  Raa  en-Nakhura ;  but 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  far 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place 
with  which  we  are  fiuniliar  in  the  later  histoxy 
as  Zarephath  ? 

Mite,  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke  xxi.  1-4). 
It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest 
piece  of  money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing, 
which  was  a  coin  of  very  low  vidue.  From  St 
Mark's  explanation,  "  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing  "  (ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  infisrred 
that  the  farthing  was  the  conmioner  coin.  In 
the  Grsco-Koman  coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two 
•mallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 


common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  fiuihiqg 
and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice 
as  much  as  die  smaller. 

Mith'^oahy  the  name  of  an  unknown  desert 
encampment  of  the  Israelites,  meaning,  per- 
haps, "place  of  sweetness"  (Num.  xxxiii.  28, 
29). 

Mith^llitey  the*  the  designation  of  Josha- 
PHAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43.) 

Mith'redath.  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transfenned  to 
the  hands  of  Sneshbazzar  (Ez.  i.  8^. — 2.  A 
Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samana,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Smeidis  the  Magian 
(Ezr.  iv.  7). 

Mithrida'tes.   1.  ( i  Esd.  ii.  u ) «  Mith- 

BBDATH   1. —  2.    (1   Esd.  ii.    16)    s:   MiTHRB- 
DATH  2.      Ap. 

Mitre.    [Cbown.I 

Mityle'ney  the  chief  town  of  Lesboa,  and 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Mitv- 
lene  is  the  intermediate  place  where  St.  Pml 
stopped  for  the  night  between  Asaos  and  Chi- 
os (Acts  XX.  14, 15).  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  friom  the  N.  W. ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  in  the  harbor  or  in  the  road- 
stead of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be  sheltered 
from  that  wind.  The  town  itself  was  celebrat- 
ed in  Roman  times  for  the  beauty  of  its  build- 
ings. In  St.  Paul's  day,  it  had  the  privil^es 
of  a  free  city.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
^gean  which  have  continued  wiUiout  inter- 
mission to  flourish  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  and  is  itadf 
now  called  sometimes  Ccutro,  sometimes  Mity- 
len. 

Mixed  Multitude.  With  the  Israelites 
who  journeyed  fh>m  Rameses  to  Sucooth,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  then 
went  up  (Ex.  xii.  38)  "  a  mixed  mmtitude," 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  identified.  Aben 
Ezra  sajs  it  signifies  the  Egyptians  who  were 
mixed  with  them.  Rashi  on*  Num.  xi.  4  iden- 
tifies the  ''  mixed  multitude  "  of  Num.  and  Ex- 
odus. During  their  residence  in  Egypt,  mar- 
riages were  naturally  contracted  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  natives.  This  hybrid  race  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Rashi  and  Aben  Eara, 
and  is  most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Exodus.  That  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  is  a  general  term  including  all  thoee  who 
were  not  of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident; 
more  than  this  cannot  be  positively  asserted. 
In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  probably  denoted 
the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew 
camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves 
£^n^tians  or  belonging  to  other  nations.  The 
same  happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  in  if  A.  xiii.  3  (comp.  23-30)  a  sli^t  dew 
is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude"  may  be  more  definitely  aaoer- 
tained. 

Mi'sar,  the  Hill,  a  mountain  ^parently 
in  the  northern  part  of  trans-Jordanic  Ptska- 
tine,  fipom  which  the  author  of  Psalm  xiii.  nt- 
ters  his  pathetic  appeal  (ver.  6).  The 
appears  nowhere  else. 
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Xis'pallt  taxd  Miz^peh.  The  name  borne 
by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine. — 1. 
MizPAH.  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of  the 
narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Ja- 
cob and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gil- 
ead  (yer.  25),  to  senre  both  as  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  land- 
mark of  the  boundary  between  them  (yer.  52). 
This  heap  receiyed  a  name  from  eacn  of  the 
two  chi^  actors  in  the  transaction  —  Galeed 
and  Jeoab  Sahadutha.  But  it  had  also  a 
third,  yiz.  Mizpah,  which  it  seems  from  the 
terms  of  the  narratiye  to  have  derived  from 
neither  party,  but  to  have  possessed  already. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ancient 
meeting-place  of  Jacob  and  Laban ;  and  the  spot 
where  their  conference  had  been  held  became  a 
sanctnaiy  of  Jehovah,  and  a  place  for  solemn 
conclave  and  deliberation  in  times  of  difficult 
long  afrer.  On  this  natural  "watch-tower,^' 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  their  mis- 
ery by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Am- 
mon,  did  the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  x.  17 ;  comp.  ver.  16) ; 
and  when  the  outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  his  exile,  and  take  the  heaa  of 
his  people,  lus  first  act  was  to  go  to  "  the  Miz- 
nah,"  and  on  that  consecrated  ground  utter  all 
nis  words  "  before  Jehovah."  At  Mizpah  he 
seems  to  have  henceibrward  resided ;  there  the 
&tal  meeting  took  place  with  his  daughter  on 
his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanctuary 
tiie  father's  terrible  vow  was  consummated,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilead  " 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
same  as  the  ham-Mizpah  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  narrative ;  and  both,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
vrards,  are  probably  identical  with  the  Ramatu- 
MizPEH  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  iamous  in 
the  later  history.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  was  not  also  the  place 
at  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people  was 
held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  Gibeah  after  the  outrage  on  the  Levite 
and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  1,  5, 
8).  Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  Ramatu- 
MizPEH,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.  Ra- 
math  ham-Mizpeh  was  most  probably  identical 
also  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Mizpfl£  still  re- 
tained its  name  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged,  and  taken  with  the 
other  cities  of  Gilead  ('  Mace.  v.  35). 

2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
was  the  Mizpbh-Moab,  where  the  king  of  that 
nation  was  living  when  David  comnutted  his 
parents  to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The 
name  does  not  occur  again,  nor  is  there  any 
clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  It  may  have 
been  Kib-Moab,  the  modem  Kerak,  or  even 
the  great  Mount  Pisgah. — 3.  A  third  was 
Thb  Lahb  of  Mizpeh,  or  more  accurately 
"o»  Mizpah,"  the  residence  of  the  Hivites 
who  joined  the  northern  confederacy  against 
Israel,  headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  (Josh. 
xi  3).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with  — 
4.  Tax  Vallbt  of  Mizpeh,  to  which  the 
discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  confederacy  were 
chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8).  It  lay  eastward  from 
Mxbbbphotb-Maim  ;   but  this  afibrds  us  no 


assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the  latter  place 
is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we  may  rely  on 
the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  valley,"  then 
we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mizpah  "'or  "  tlie 
valley  of  MuEpeh  "  as  identical  witib  that  enor- 
mous tract,  toe  great  country  of  Coele-Syria, 
the  Buha*a  alike  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  But  this  must  not  be 
taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference. — 
6.  Mizpeh,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38) ; 
in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  low- 
land. Van  de  Velde  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  present  TeUe^-Safit^ — the  Blancbegarde 
of  tne  Crasaders.  —  6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and 
Samuel ;  elsewhere  Mizpah,  a  "  city  "  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  be- 
tween Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent 
proximity  to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii. 
26). '  Its  connection  with  the  two  last-named 
towns  is  also  implied  in  the  later  history  (1  K. 
XV.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6 ;  Neh.  iii.  7}.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  by  Asa  agamst  the  incur- 
sions of  the  kings  of  the  northem  Israel  (I  K. 
XV.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6 ;  Jer.  xli.  9) ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  7,  &c.),  and  the  scene 
of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic  incidents 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the  son 
of  Nethaniah.  But  Mizpah  was  more  than 
this.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
it  was  the  great  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  spe- 
cial resort  of  the  people  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  solemn  deliberation.  It  was  one  of  the 
three  holy  cities  which  Samuel  visited  in  turn 
as  judge  of  the  people^(vii.  6,  16),  the  other 
two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  But,  unUke 
Bethel  and  Gil^,  no  recora  is  preserved  of 
the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so  abraptly 
announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the 
transactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  peiiod  of 
the  judpes  was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.  Is  it  possible  that  as 
the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an  emi- 
nence nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes  ?  With  the  conquest  of 
Jerasalem,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the 
Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  least  its  rep- 
utation, seems  to  have  declined.  We  hear  of 
no  religious  act  in  connection  with  it  till  that 
afiectin^  assembly  called  together  thither,  as  to 
the  anaent  sanctuary  of  their  forefathen,  by 
Judas  Maccabseus,  **  when  the  Israelites  assem- 
bled themselves  together  and  came  to  Massepha 
over  against  Jerusalem;  for  in  Maspha  was 
there  lubretime  a  place  of  prayer  for  Israel  '* 
(1  Mace.  iii.  46).  The  expression  "over 
against,"  no  less  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  seems  to  reouire  that  fipom  Mizpah  the 
City  or  the  Temple  was  visible.  These  condi- 
tions are  satisfieva  by  the  position  of  Scoptus, 
the  broad  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east, 
fh)m  which  the  traveUer  gains,  like  Titus,  his 
firet  view,  and  takes  his  last  ikrewell,  of  the 
domes,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City. 
Mis^par .   Properly  Mispab,  as  in  the  'A.  V. 
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of  1611  and  the  Geneva  version ;  the  same  as 
MiSPERBTH  (£zr.  ii.  2). 

Mlz'peh.    IMizPAH.] 

Miz'raini,  the  usual  name  of  E^iypt  in  the 
O.  T.f  the  dual  of  Mazor,  which  is  less  fre- 
quently employed.  If  the  etymology  of  Mazor 
be  sought  in  Hebrew,  it  might  signify  a 
"mound,"  "bulwarit,"  or  "citadel,"  or  again 
"  distress ; "  bat  no  one  of  these  meanings  is 
apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Gesenius,  to  look 
to  the  Arabic.  In  the  Kdmoos,  one  of  the 
meanings  given  to  Mizr  is  "  red  earth  or  mud," 
and  this  we  believe  is  the  true  one,  iVom  its 
correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial 
soil.  MiZRAiM  first  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And 
the  sons  of  Ham ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and 
Phut,  and  Canaan  "  (ver.  6 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i. 
8).  If  the  names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority, 
we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their  settlements 
from  their  places ;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  the  placing  may  afibrd  a  clew  to 
the  positions  of  the  Hamite  lands.  Cush  would 
stand  first,  as  the  most  widely  spread  of  these 
peoples,  extending  from  Babjrlon  to  the  Upper 
Nile ;  the  territory  of  Mizraim  would  be.  the 
next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  and  its  col- 
onies on  the  north-west  and  nortn-east ;  Phut, 
as  dependent  on  Egypt,  might  follow  Mizraim ; 
and  Canaan,  as  the  northernmost,  would  end 
the  list.  Egypt,  the  "land  of  Ham,"  may 
have  been  the  primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizmitcs,  though 
we  have  tribes  extending  far  beyond  Egypt,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  Si\  had  their  first  seat 
in  Mizraim,  and  spread  thence,  as  is  distinctly 
«aid  of  the  Philistines.  Here  the  order  seems 
to  be  geographical,  though  the  same  is  not  so 
clear  of  the  Canaanites.  Mizraim,  therefore, 
like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham,  ^graphicallv 
represents  a  centre  whence  colonies  went  forth 
in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian  history. 
We  regard  the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as 
showing  that  their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of 
the  great  migration  that  gave  the  Cushites  the 
command  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  affinity  the  Egyptian  monuments 
show  us  between  the  pre-Iicllenic  Cretans  and 
Carians  (the  latter  no  doubt  the  Leleges  of  the 
Greek  writers)  and  the  Philistines.  In  the  use 
of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizriam  for  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has 
always  been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  oy  its 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mazor, 
as  distinct  from  Mizraim,  signifies  Lower 
Egypt;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

Miz^zah.  Son  of  Renel,  and  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

Mna'son  is  honorably  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, like  Gains,  Lydia,  and  others,  as  one  of 
the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Ceesarea,  but  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and  may 
have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  by  him. 


Mo'aby  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot's  eldea* 
daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Ben-Ammi,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37); 
also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him.    Zoar 
was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.    From  this 
centre,  the  brother-tribes  spread  themsdres. 
Ammon,  whose  disposition  seems  throoghoat 
to  have  been  more  roving  and  unsetded,  went 
to  the  north-east.    Moab,  whose  habits  were 
more  settled  and  peacefiil,  remained   nearer 
their  original  seat.    The  rich  highlands  which 
crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as  iar  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  appear  at  that 
early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in  its 
Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch 
of  the  great  race  of  the  Rephaim.    This  ancient 
people,  the  Emim,  gradually  became  extinct 
before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated  tract 
referred  to.    With  the  highlands  they  occupied 
also  the  lowlands  at  their  foet.    Of  the  valaa- 
ble  district  of  the  highlands  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  entire  possession.    The  warlike 
Amorites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  overran  the 
richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north, 
driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position 
behind  the   natural   bulwark  of   the  Amoo. 
The  plain  of   the  Jordan  Valley  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moao.    When 
Israel  reached  the   boundary  of  the  ooantiy, 
this  contest  had  only  very  recently  oecnrrcd. 
Silion,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose  com- 
mand Hcshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign* 
ing  there  :    the  ballads  commemorating  Uie 
event  were  still   fresh  in  the  popular  month 
(Num.  xxi.  27-30).    Of  these  events  we  obtain 
the  above  outline  onlv  from  the  ftagments  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  fonnd  embedded 
in  the  records  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
(Num.  xxi.  26-30;    Dent.  ii.  10,  11).     The 
position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
D^'  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very 
circumscribed  one,  in  extent  not  so  mnch  as 
half  that  which   they  had  lost.     But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure,  and  was 
well  suited  for    the  occupation  of  a  people 
whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.    The  territory  occupied  by 
Moab  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent,  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  divided  itself 
naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independent 
portions.    Each  of  these  portions  appears  to 
nave  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  inra- 
riably  designated.     (1)  The  enclosed  comer  or 
canton  south  of  the  Amon  was  the  "field  of 
Moab  "  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c.).    (2)  The  more 
open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Amon,  op> 
posite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead, 
was  the  "  land  of  Moab "  (Dent.  i.  5,  xxxii. 
49,  &c.).     (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical 
depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  taking  its  name 
fh>m  that  of  the  great  valley  itself —  the  Ara- 
bah  —  was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dnr  regions 
—  in  the  A.  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the 
" plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxii.  1,  &c.).    Ont- 
siae  of  the  hills,  which  enclosed  the  "  field  of 
Moab  "  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  south-east,  laf 
the  vast  pasture  grounds  of  the  waste  nncnltl- 
vated  country  or  "  Midbar  "  which  is  describoil 
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M  "hang  Moab"  on  the  east  (Num.  xxi. 

Throagh  this  latter  district,  Israel  appears  to 
have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some 
communication  had  evidently  taken  place, 
though  of  what  natare  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  Bat  whatever  the  communica- 
tion may  have  been,  the  result  was,  that  Israel 
did  not  traverse  Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right 
passed  outside  the  mountains  through  the 
"  wilderness,"  by  the  east  side  of  the  territory 
above  described  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  Judg.  xi.  18),  and 
finally  took  up  their  position  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Amon,  from  which  Moab  had  so 
lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters  of 
the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effect- 
ed. It  was  daring  this  period,  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  little  comer  occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  invaders;  and  although  at  the 
period  in  question  the  main  body  had  descend- 
ed from  the  upper  level  to  the  Plains  of  Shit- 
tim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
yet  a  great  number  must  have  remiuned  on  the 
upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Amon  were  still  occupied 
by  their  settlements  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Judg.  xi. 
26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  for  a 
nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely. 
The  aoooant  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers  perhaps  hardly  con- 
veys an  adequate  idea  of  the  extremity  in 
which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their 
mighty  divinity.  The  connection  of  Moab 
wiui  Midian,  and  the  comparatively  inoflbn- 
sive  character  of  the  former,  are  shown  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  latest  date  at  which 
the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found 
in  the  notice  of  tne  defeat  of  Midian  **  in  the 
field  of  Moab"  by  tiie  Edomite  king  Hadad- 
ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  five  generations  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel 
(Qen.  xxxvi.  35;  I  Chr.  i.46).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  the  relations  of  Moab  with  Is- 
rael were  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their  eastern 
end  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe 
struggle,  in  union  with  their  kindred  the  Am- 
monites, and  also,  for  this  time  onl^,  die  wild 
Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  lil.  12^30). 
The  feud  continued  with  trae  Oriental  pertina- 
city to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the 
Ammonites  we  have  fiill  details  in  1  Sam.  xi., 
and,  amongst  his  other  conquests,  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  But  while 
such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  tes- 
tifies to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah.  By- his  descent  from  Ruth, 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabite  blood 
in  his  veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient, 
aspedally  when  combined  with  the  blood-ffend 
between  Moab  and  Benjamin,  alreadv  alluded 
to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his  anoes- 
and  oommitting  his  parents  to  the  protec- 


tion of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard  pressed 
by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here  all 
friendly  relation  stops  forever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  Da- 
vid's war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last- 
mentioned  event  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
2).  So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been 
occasioned  hy  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult, 
like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treat- 
ment on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.)*  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  king  of  Moab  be- 
trayed the  trust  which  David  reposed  in  him, 
and  either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or 
surrendered  them  to  Saul.  Bat  this,  though 
not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than  coi^ec- 
ture.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  tiihe 
before  Moab  recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow. 

At  the  disraption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab 
seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm.  At 
the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later,  we  find 
Moab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute,  appar- 
ently annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  wethers  with  their  fieeces.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  so  bur- 
densome a  yoke ;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  drain  on  their  resources, 
they  were  r^y  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense 
of  a  war  with  a  state  ia  every  respect  far  their 
superior.  Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
inaependence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.).  The  army  was  a  huge 
heterogeneous  horde  of  ill-assorted  elements, 
and  the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the 
elements  of^  its  own  destruction.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  The 
three  confederate  armies  approached,  not  as 
usual  by  the  north,  but  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  parched  val- 
leys of  Upper  Edom.  As  the  host  came  near, 
the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the  same  Mesha 
who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  assembled 
the  whole  of  his  people  on  the  boundary  of  his 
territory.  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
wateh.  With  the  approach  of  morning,  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling 
plain,  and  shone  with  a  blood-red  ghue  on  a 
multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at 
their  feet.  To  them  the  conclusion  was  inevi- 
table. The  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the 
late  occasion,  fiUlen  out  in  the  night;  these 
red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  those 
who  were  not  killed  had  fied,  and  nothing 
stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the 
camp.  The  cry,  **  Moab  to  the  spoil !  "  was 
raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  head- 
long disorder.  Then  occurred  one  of  those 
scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fied  back  in  confusion,  followed  and 
cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far 
inwards  did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities 
and  fiirms  and  orchards  of  that  rich  district; 
nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid 
work  of  destruction  done.  At  last  the  struggle 
collected  itself  at  Kib-Haraseth.  Here  Mesna 
took  refuge  with  his  familv  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army.  The  heights  around  were 
covered  with  slingers,  who  discharged  their  vol- 
leys of  stones  on  the  town.    At  length  the  an- 
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Bojance  could  be  borne  jio  longer.  Then 
Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn  hope  of 
700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sallj, 
with  the  intention  of  cattinff  his  way  through 
to  his  special  foe,  the  king  of  Edom.  Bat  the 
enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was 
driven  back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown 
to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible.  An  awful 
spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the 
tnrone,  mounted  the  wall ;  and,  in  the  sight  of 
the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and  burnt  his 
child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  gods 
of  his  country. 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab  "  pronounced  by 
Isaiah  ^chaps.  xv.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document 
full  of  mteresting  details  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  nation  at  tl^  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz 
kinj^  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  This  passage  of 
Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii.  The  latter  was  pro- 
nounced more  than  a  century  later,  about  die 
year  GOO,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  bv  which  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of 
the  towns  of  Reuben  being  mentioned,  as 
alreadv  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  remembmng  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations  —  and 
therefore  of  Moab — had  been  adopted  by  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (see 
1  Chr.  V.  25),  and  that  manvof  the  sanctuaries 
were  probablv,  even  at  the  date  of  the  original 
delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands  of 
the  pnests  of  CHiemosh  and  Milcom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  de- 
scribes may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian 
army,  under  which  these  unhappy  countries 
snff^ered  at  the  period  of  his  propnecv,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact 
dates  referred  to  in  these  several  denunciations 
does  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  interest  or  the 
value  of  the  allusions  they  contain  to  the  con- 
dition of  Moab.  They  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  portraiture  bv  artists  who  knew  their  subject 
thoroug^hly.  The  nation  appears  in  them  as 
high-spirited,  wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  popularity.  And  since  the  descriptions 
we  are  considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two, 
and  probably  three  prophets,  Jeremiah,  l!saiah, 
and  the  older  seer,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  not  merely  temporary  dreumstances, 
but  were  the  enduring  chanJcteristics  of  the 
people.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab 
stood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  refinred 
to  must  fbrever  remain  obscure.  Manv  expres- 
sions also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of  Jazer," 
the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the  "shadow 
of  Heshbon,"  the  **  lions,"  must  be  unintelligi- 
ble. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  ob- 
solete the  tone  of  tenderness  and  affection 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expres- 
sions throughout  these  predons  documents. 


Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  before,  viz.  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  exter- 
mination, the  .utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contemplated  by  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as 
one  of  tne  first  results  of  tne  re-establiahment  of 
Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion.  Between  the  tuna 
of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to  Moab. 
2^phaniah,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Josiab,  re- 
proaches them  (ii.  8-10)  for  thdr  taunts  against 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hoatility 
are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  9-21 ),  de- 
livered in  tne  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  jnat  be- 
fore the  first  appearance  of  Nebnchadneszar,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Inrael — and  Mo- 
ab among  the  rest  —  were  on  the  eve  of  devas- 
tation by  the  Chaidsans,  and  of  a  captivity  for 
seventy  years  fsee  ver.  11),  from  which,  how- 
ever, tney  should  eventually  be  restorM  to  their 
own  country  (ver.  12  and  xlviii.  47).  Front 
another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  period, 
or  of  one  only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2), 
it  would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made 
terms  with  the  Chaldoans,  and  for  the  time 
acted  in  concert  with  them  in  harassing  and 
plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim.  Four 
or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  ^ear  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  xxviL  1),  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  interoonrse 
between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver. 
3),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests,  negotiating 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy. 
The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Eaekid, 
the  cities  of  Moab  were  still  fiourishing,  *'  die 
glory  of  the  country,"  destined  to  became  at  a 
niture  day  a  prey  to  the  Bene-kedem,  the  *'  men 
of  the  East  —  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  des> 
ert  of  the  Euphrates  (Ez.  xxv.  8-11).  After 
the  return  from  the  captivity  it  was  a  Moabite, 
Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  wlio  took  Uie  chief 
part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jemsalem  (Nch. 
ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  During  the  inteml 
since  the  return  of  the  first  caravan  fh>m  Baby- 
lon, the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  between 
the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Moab 
amongst  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  £yea 
among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  uie  captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahath-Moab  (Ezt.  ii.  6,  yiii.  4 ;  Neh.  iiL  11, 
&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a 
Moabite  connection.  In  the  Book  of  Judith, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shortly  after  the  i«- 
turn  from  captivity  (iv.  3),  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites are  represented  as  dweDing  in  their 
ancient  seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the 
Assyrian  general.  In  the  time  of  Ensehins,  Ce. 
cir.  A.D.  380,  the  name  appears  to  have  beea 
attached  to  the  district  as  well  as  to  the  town 
of  Rabbath,  both  of  which  were  called  iSoth. 
It  also  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Ejr-Moid>,  which,  as  Chaiakmoba. 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  ▲.&.  536,  formed  the  see 
of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title.  Shiee  that 
time,  the  modem  name  Kerak  has  saperseded  the 
older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  haa  been  found 
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either  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself.  Like 
the  other  coantries  east  of  Jonum,  Moab  has 
been  Tory  little  visited  b^  Europeans,  and  be- 
yond its  general  characteristics  hardly  any  thing 
IS  known  of  it  In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  ruins  which  are  scattered 
orer  thecoontnr.  The  whole  country  is  undulat- 
ing, and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is 
reached,  without  any  serious  inequalities ;  and 
in  this,  and  the  absence  of  conspicuous  vegeta- 
tion, has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  downs  of 
our  own  southern  counties.  Of  the  language 
of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  In  the  few  oonununicattons  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israelites, 
no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  For  the  reUgion  of  the  Moab- 
ites, see  Chsmosh,  Molech,  Feob.  Of  their 
habits  and  customs,  we  have  hardlv  a  trace. 

Moadi^ah.  A  priest,  or  familv  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  cnief  of 
the  house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere 
(Neh.  xii.  5)  called  Maadiah. 

Moohmur,  the  Brook,  a  torrent,  t a  a 
rvdy,  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18.  The 
torrent  Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wadu  Afoc- 
Jurijfeh,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  which  AkrabA 
stands,  or  the  Wadjf  Ahmar,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  eastwards. 

Mo^dillf  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old 
•r  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the 
native  city  of  the  Maccabsean  family  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  25),  and  as  a  neceraary  consequence  con- 
tained their  ancestral  sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19). 
It  was  here  that  Mattathias  struck  the  first  blow 
of  resistance.  Mattathias  himself,  and  subse- 
quently his  sons  Judas  and  Jonathan,  were 
buried  in  the  fiunily  tomb,  and  over  them  Simon 
erected  a  structure  which  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (xiii  25^0),  and, 
with  less  detail,  by  Josephus.  At  Moain  the 
Maccabsean  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of 
two  of  their  most  memorable  victories, — that 
of  Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Biacc.  xiii. 
14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Maoc 
xvi.  4),  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before 
his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
above  notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  **  the  plain,"  t^. 
the  great  maritime  lowland  of  PhiUstia  ( ver.  5). 
B^  Ensebins  and  Jerome,  it  is  specified  as  near 
Dioepolis,  I A  Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the 
Mishna  (PesacAtia,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of 
Bartenora  and  M^umonides,  state  that  it  was 
fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  description  of  the  monument 
teems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  as  to 
be  visible  fix>m  the  sea,  and  so  near,  that  even 
the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  diBcemible 
therefrom.  All  these  conditions,  excepting  the 
last,  are  toleraUv  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two 
sites  called  Latrw  and  Kuhdb,  The  medisBval 
and  modem  tradition  places  Modin  at  Soba,  an 
eminence  south  of  Kuridd-enab ;  but  this  being 
not  mora  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while 
it  is  as  much  as  twenty-five  ftx>m  Lydda,  and 
thirty  flrom  the  sea,  and  also  frur  removed  from 


the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  ifviii  evcr^ 
one  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  records. 

Mo'eth.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  63, "  Noadi ah  the 
son  of  Binnui "  (Ezr.  viii.  33),  a  Levite,  is  called 
**  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban.''    Ap. 

Moladah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  in  the  district  of  '*  the  south,"  next 
to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2).  In  the  latter 
tribe,  it  remained  at  any  rate  till  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28) ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hsuds  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  re-inhf^ited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  In  the  Ono- 
mastioon,  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of  as 
in  the  interior  of  Oaroma;  and  further  it  is 
mentioned  as  four  miles  from  Arad,  and  twentv 
from  Hebron.  Ptolemv  also  speaks  of  a  Mah- 
attha  as  near  Elusa.  The  requirements  of  these 
notices  are  all  very  fairly  answered  b^  Uie 
position  of  the  mcniem  k-Milh.  El-Miih  is 
about  four  English  miles  from  TeilArad,  seven^ 
teen  or  eighteen  from  Hebron,  and  nine  or  ten 
due  east  of  Beersheba. 

Mole.  1*  Tinshemeth,  This  word  occurs  in 
the  list  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent, 
xiv.  16  (A.  V.  "swan"),  and  in  Lev.  xi.  30 
(A.  V.  "mole").  Bochart  has  ai:gued  with 
much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "chameleon  "  being 
the  tinshenuih.  The  only  clew  to  an  identifica- 
tion of  tinshemeth  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology, 
and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  from  which 
the  Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has 
reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the  an- 
cients, that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air.  It  is 
probable  that  the  aninuds  mentioned  with  the 
tinshemeth  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  difibrent  kinds 
of  lizards ;  perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  is  fiivorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  may  be  the  animal  intended  bv  tw- 
shemeth  in  Lev.  xL  30.  The  chameleon  belongs 
to  the  tribe  Dendroaaunif  order  Saura ;  the  fam- 
ilv inhabits  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe ;  the  C  mdgaris  is  the  species  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  — 2.  Chfyh&rpirdth  is  rendered 
"  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii.  s;0.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  to 
any  particular  animal,  but  to  thf  holes  and  bur- 
rows of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know  finfr- 
quent  ruins  and  deserted  placer. 

Molech.  The  fire-^  Molech  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish  Ohe- 
mosh.  !rire-gods  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and  Arab  tribes, 
who  worshipped  the  destructive  element  under 
an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman 
rites.  Among  these  were  human  sacrifices, 
purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-bom,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  oivini- 
ties  belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech.  The 
root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 
metec,  or  "  king ; "  and  hence  he  is  identified  with 
Malcham  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors 
in  his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translators  have 
recognized  this  identity  in  their  rendering  of 
Am.  V.  26  (where  "  your  Moloch  "  is  literally 
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"  your  king/'  as  it  ifl  given  in  the  margin),  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in 
Acts  vii.  43.    The  first  direct  historical  allusion 
to  Molech-worship  is  in  the  description  of  Sol- 
omon's idolatry  in  his  old  age  ( 1  K.  xi.  7 ).    Two 
Terses  before,  the  some  deity  is  called  Milcom. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the 
worship  of  Molech  the  cluldren  were  not  burnt, 
but  niAde  to  pass  between  two  burning  pyres, 
as  a  puriticatory  rite.    But  the  allusions  to  the 
actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
says  that  "t»  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the 
same  as  "  to  l?um."    Compare  Deut.  xii.  31 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  37, 38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5 ;  Es.  xvi.  20, 
21,  xxiii.  37.    The  worship  of  Molech  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, in  connection  wiui  star-worship  and  the 
worship  of  Baa/,  in  2  K.  xvii.  16,  17,  xxi.  5,  6, 
which  seems  tc*  show  that  Molech,  the  flame- 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  dis- 
tinctive attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter 
is  a  general  appellation  including  the  former, 
were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites.    The  sac- 
rifice of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have  been 
not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite, 
by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross 
of  the  body,  and  attained  union  with  the  deity. 
But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  when, 
in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
overwhelnrung  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom, 
he  oflered  up  his  eldest  son  a  bnmtK>ftcring, 
probably  to  Chemosh,  his  national  divinity,  has 
more  oi  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to 
appease  an  angiy  deity  than  of  a  ceremonial 
purification.    According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow  within, 
and  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.    Eimchi 
(on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as  "  set  within 
seven  chapels ;  and  whoso  ofiered  fine  flour  they 
open  to  him  one  of  them ;  (whoso  ofiered)  tur- 
tle>dove8  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two ;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three ;  a  ram, 
they  open  to  him  ^ur ;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him 
five ;  an  ox,  they  tpen  to  him  six ;  and  so  who- 
ever offi^ied  his  son  they  open  to  him  seven. 
And  his  face  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands 
stretched  forth  like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands 
to  receive  (something)  of  his  neighbor.    And 
they  kindled  it  with  fire ;  and  the  priests  took 
the  babe,  and  put  it  into  the  bands  of  Molech, 
and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost.    And  why  was 
it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  1    Because  they 
used  to  moke  a  noise  with  drums  {topAim)  that 
the  fatlier  might  not  hear  the  ciy  of  his  child 
and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to  him. 
Hinnom,  liecause  the  babe  wailed  (menahem), 
and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up.    Another 
opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom  because 
the  priests  used  to  say,  *  May  it  profit  thee ! 
may  it  be  sweet  to  thiee !  may  it  oe  of  sweet 
savor  to  thee ! ' "    All  this  detail  is  probably 
as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  unsound; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.    By 
these  chapels,  Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in 
Am.  V.  26,  Acts  vii.  43,  to  "  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch."    It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or 
ark  in  which  the  figure  or  the  god  was  carried 
in  processions.    Molech,  **  the  king,"  was  the 
lorn  and  master  of  the  Ammonites ;  their  coun- 
try was  his  possession  (Jcr.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab 


WB8  the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the  princes  of 
the  land  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  xlix. 
3 ;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  nmk 
(Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes. 
So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second 
to  the  king  (Justin  xviii.  4,  §  5),  ond  like  Mo- 
lech, the  ^)d  himself,  Baal  Chomman,  is  Mtf- 
kart^  "  die  kina  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  colled 
Chemarim  (2  K.  xxiii.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph. 
i.4). 

MolL  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari  (I  Esd. 
viii.  47  ;  oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  18).    Ap. 

Molidy  tne  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr. 
ii.  29). 

Moloch.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"  your  Moloch  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is 
nuMlhdcem,  **  your  king,"  as  in  the  maigin.  In 
accordance  with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43, 
which  followed  the  LXX.  of  Amos,  oor  trans- 
lators have  adopted  a  form  of  the  nameMoLBCH 
which  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew.  Gesenius 
compares  with  the  "  tabernacle  "  of  Moloch  the 
sacred  tent  of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (xx.  65).  It  was  more  probablj  a 
kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  image  was  car- 
ried in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 ;  Epist  of  Jer.  4. 

Mom'dis.  BIaadai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).    Ap. 

Money.    This  artide  treats  of  two  princi- 
pal matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined 
money  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    L  Ukcoiitsd 
MoNBT.      1.  Uncoined  Munof  in  genmd,  —  It 
is  vrell  known  that  ancient  nations  that  wei« 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  predons  metala, 
a  practice  represented  on  the  Egyptian  moan- 
ments,  on  wnich  ^Id  and  silver  ore  shown  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings.      The 
gold  rines  found  in  the  Celtic  countries  have 
been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.    We  have 
no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or 
odier  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting 
among  the  Egyptians.      It  can    scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
adopted,  if  they  did  not  originate,  this  eastern. 
—  2.    The  AnSquky  of  Coined  i/oney.  — Ke> 
specting  the  ongin  of  coinage,  there  are  two 
accounts  seemingly  at  variance :  some  saying 
that  Fhidon  king  of  Aigos  first  struck  monej^ 
and,  according  to  Ephorus,  in  .£gina;  hot 
Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to  the  Lydi- 
ans.    The  former  statement  probably  reicn  to 
the  origin  of  the  coinage  of  European  Gieeoe, 
the  latter  to  that  of  Viatic  Greece.    On  the 
whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  Greek 
coinage  to  the  8th  century  B.C.  Purely  Asiatic 
coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  to  early  a  date. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  possibly  CypruM, 
and  certainly  not  much  older ;  and  there  is  no 
Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  -^  S. 
Notices  of  Ifneoined  Monof  in  the  O.  T.  —  Then 
is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  mon^  in  tiie 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  before  the  retora 
from  Babylon.    In  the  histoxy  of  Abraham,  we 
read    that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch   "a 
thousand  [pieo^  of  silver,"  apparendy  to  par- 
chose  veils  for  Sarah  and  her  attendants;  bur 


tb*  pMMgebextnmelj  difficult  (G«n.  xx.  16). 
The  lUTratiTe  of  th«  purchase  of  the  bniul- 
place  from  Gphron  girei  ns  further  insiEht 
into  the  use  of  money  at  that  time  (Gen.  r-'" 


to  have  been  there  used  in  a  vvtv  remote  a^e. 
A  ■imilar  purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who 
bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  M  Sbalem  for  a  hau- 
dred  kesitnhs  (xxxiii.  18,  19}.  But  what  i^  the 
hetltaAf  The  old  iuwrpretera  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have 
been  a  coin  be&ring  the  figure  of  a  lamb. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph,  wo  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  prefer 
cnce  to  baiter  (Gen.  xliii.  SI,  xlvii.  13-ie). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  money  Kcms  to 
bare  been  still  weighed  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special 
system,  of  which  the  slandard  examples  were 
probably  kept  by  (he  priests.  Throughout  the 
L«w,  money  is  spoken  of  as  in  ordinary  use; 
but  only  silver  money,  gold  bein?  mentioned  as 
raloable,  hut  not  clearly  as  oscd  in  the  same 
manner.  We  may  thus  sum  np  our  resnits 
respecting  the  money  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Scripture  written  before  the  return  ttvm 
Babylon.  From  the  time  of  Abraham,  silver 
money  appesis  to  have  been  in  general  use  in 
Etcjpt  and  Cuinan.  This  money  wu  weighed 
when  its  value  hod  to  be  detenained,  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
eetlJed  ayatem  of  weights.  Since  the  money 
of  Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of 
together,  wo  mar  reasonably  suppose  they  were 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  oven  probable  tiiM  the 
form  in  both 


■  probablvflrBt  introduced  by  thePhceni- 
cian  traders.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible 
of  the  use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Esra.  —  II.  Coined  Monet.  1. 
The  Principal  MonOary  Syitenu  of  Aniiquilg.  — 
Some  notice  of  the  principal  monetary  systems 
of  antiquity,  as  detennined  by  the  joint  evi- 
dence of  the  coins  and  of  ancient  writers,  is 
necessaiy  to  render  the  next  section  compre- 
hensible. The  earlieat  Greek  coins,  by  which 
we  b«re  intend  those  struck  in  the  age  befbre 
the  Persian  War.  are  of  three  talents  or  stand- 
ards. —  the  Attic,  the  .^gineian,  and  the  Mace- 
donian or  eariier  Plicenician.  The  oldest  coins 
of  Athens,  of  .^Igina,  and  of  Macedon  and 
Thrace,  we  should  select  as  typical  respectively 
of  tben  standards;  obtaining  as  the  weight 
of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67-5  grains  troy ;  of 
tbe  .Xginetan,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, utont  SS,  or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  geoerally  held  to  ba  the  didrachm.  The 
electram  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  iinilMbly  af- 
fiiids  ezampka  of  the  nse  by  the  Greek*  of  • 
fooTth  talent,  which  may  be  called  tbe  later 
Fbonictan,  if  we  bold  the  staters  to  have  been 
tetrad rMchms,  for  their  full  weight  is  about 
348  gn. ;  bnt  it  is  possible  that  the  pure  gold 
whi(£  Ihey  contain,  about  186  gn.,  should 
■lone  bs  token  into  acmunt,  in  whuh  case  they 
wopld  be  didrachnu  on  the  .Xginetan  standard. 
The  Eabciie  talent  of  tbe  writer*  we  recognise 
~ie  coinage.    We  mnst  now  hnefly 
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trace  the  history  of  these  talents,  (a.)  Hw 
Attic  talent  was  from  a  veir  early  period  tbe 
standard  of  Athens,  If  Solon  really  rednced 
the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city  of 
the  older  corrency.  Corinth  followed  the  same 
syaiem ;  and  its  use  was  diffused  by  the  great 
iofluence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  Id  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  a 
limited  use  of  the  .Xginetan  talent,  the  Attic 
weight  became  univereol.      After  Alexander's 


time,  the  other  talents  were  uartly  restored ;  bnt 

the  chief.     {b.\  T" 
.^ginetan  talunt  was  mainly  used  in  Grei 


the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief,     {b.)  The 


Proper  and  the  islands,  and  se 
annihilated  by  Alexander,  or  by  the  general 
issue  of  a  coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the 
Attic  standard  as  ■  hemidrachm  or  a  Urniujon. 
(e.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
m  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  beJbni 
Alexander,  was  the  standanl  of  the  great 
Phffinician  cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was 
afterwards  restored  in  moat  of  them.  M.)  Tbe 
later  Pboanician  talent  was  always  used  for  the 
official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and  oom- 
miuiders,  and  Kfiei  the  earliest  period  was  vCry 
general  in  thePersianEmpire.  Respecting  the 
Roman  coinage,  it  is  only  oeccaaaiy  hens  (o 
state  tbot  the  origin  of  tbe  wughts  of  its  gold 
and  silver  money  is  nndonbtraUy  Greek.  —  3. 
Coined  ifony  nattioned  n  (As  BitU.  —  Tbe 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  tbe  Bible  it 
held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ecra 
(ii.  69,  viii.  S7)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70-72), 
current  gold  coins  are  spoken  of  nnder  the 
name  dardhnSn  iditrolin,  which  only  occurs  in 
the  plural,  and  appears  to  correspond  to  tbe 
Done  Tbe  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest 
distinct  allusion  to  the  coining  of  Jewish 
money,  where  it  is  narrated,  in  tlK  Fint  Book 
of  Maccabees,  that  Antiocbot  VII.  grsnted  lo 
Simon  the  Maccabee  pertnistion  to  <x^  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  as  well  as  otlker  privileges 
(ii.  S).  Thiswas  in  thefbnrthyearMSinion's 
pontificate,  b.c.  UO.  Theearlieat  Jewish  ooiu 
were  until  lately  considered  Co  have  been  nrack 
by  Sinton  on  receiving  (1  — '  '"" 


[T«rH.   B  mOTp  DiOTl%  "J 


ochns  Tn.    Tbe  av«nge  weight  of  ibe  silver 
coins  is  about  290  grains  troy  for  tbe  shekel, 
and  110  ibr  the  haV-ehekel.     Tbe  shekel  c"- 
respcmds  almost  exactly  to  tbe  tetradrochm 
didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phcenkjan  talent 


the  cities  of  Phcenida  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Berytns.  ss  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm.  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  diffienlty  to  anmit- 
matists.  The  natnrol  explanation  seems  to  ns 
lo  be.  Iha'  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  li>r 
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the  ihekel  the  term  didmchm  as  the  oommon 
naine  of  the  coin  correflponding  in  weight  to 
it,  and  that  it  thos  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek 
the  equivalent  of  shekel.  There  is  no  ground 
fbr  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the  LXX. 
and  N7  T.  The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above 
described  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  other 
ancient  money,  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base 
any  amiment  on  it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other 
speciaTdaases,  as  the  ancient  mone^  of  Cyprus, 
snow  the  danger  of  such  reasoning.  Some 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  that  it  proves 
that  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than  the  time 
of  Nehemiah ;  others  will  not  admit  it  to  be 
later  than  Alexander's  time;  while  some  still 
hold  that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maoca- 
bsBan  period.  The  inscriptions  of  these  coins, 
and  all  the  other  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish 
ooins^  are  in  a  character  of  which  there  are  few 
other  examples.  As  Gesenius  has  observed,  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan 
and  Fhosnician,  and  we  mav  add  to  tibe  Ara- 
nuean  of  coins  which  must  be  carefixUy  distin- 
fished  from  the  Arammin  of  the  papyri  fbund 
m  Eg^t  The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does 
not  ooer  matter  fbr  controversy.  Their  nature 
would  indicate  a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from 
Greek  influence  as  well  as  independence,  and 
the  use  of  an  era  dating  fVom  its  commence- 
ment The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  types  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels, 
that  they  represent  the  pot  of  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  seems  to  us  remark- 
ably consistent  with  the  inscriptions  and  with 
what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni  has  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  one  tvpe  is  simply  a 
vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  argu- 
ing afninst  the  old  explanation  of  the  former 
that  the  pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this 
vase  has  not  Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have 
especially  to  observe  that  they  ibrm  an  impor- 
tant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  sOver. 
That  they  relally  belong  to  the  same  time  is 
tot  to  be  doubted.  From  this  inquiiy  we  mapr 
lay  down  the  following  particulars  as  a  basis 
fbr  the  attribution  of  £is  class :  —  1.  The  she- 
kels, half-shekels,  and  corresponding  copper 
loins,  may  be,  on  the  evidence  of  (Sbxic  and 
inscriptk>ns,  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  S. 
They  must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence, 
and  one  at  which  Greek  influence  was  excluded, 
S.  They  date  from  an  era  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence. M.  de  Saulcv,  struck  by  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregard- 
ing the  difference  in  style  of  the  copper,  has 
eoi\|ectured  that  the  whole  class  was  struck  at 
some  early  period  of  prosperity.  He  fixes  upon 
the  pontificate  of  Jaddua,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  been  first  issued  when  Alexander 
gnmted  great  privileges  to  the  Jews ;  but  there 
are  manv  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposi- 
tion. 'The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  old  theory,  that  this 
class  of  coins  was  used  by  Simon  the  Macca- 
bee.^  M.  de  Saulcy  would,  however,  ur)»e 
igainst  our  conclusion  the  circumstance  that  he 
'las  attributed  small  copper  coins  all  of  one  and 
the  same  class  to  Judas  the  Maccabee,  Jona- 
than, and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  very 
dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon, 


must  therefore  be  of  anoUier  period.  If  theis 
attributions  be  correct,  his  deooction  is  peffec^ 
ly  sound;  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whems 
we  have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him, 
is  extremely  suspicious.  We  shall,  however, 
show,  in  discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  dis* 
covered  evidence  which  seems  to  us  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Sauky's  classi- 
fication of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  ad- 
here to  the  old  attribution  c^  the  shekels,  half- 
shekels,  and  similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  the 
Maocabee.  We  now  give  a  Ust  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal copper  coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
the  class  aescribed  above,  and  anterior  to  Herod, 
according  to  M.  de  Saulc^'s  anangement: — 

tiian.  8.  Simon  ^wanting).  4.  John  Hmmmu 
5.  Judaa'Arigtolnuu$andAiUigonuB,  ^.Alexamier 
JatmoBUB,  Alexandra.  Hurcanus  (no  coins).  Aru- 
tabulm  (no  coins),  tiymanm  (no  coins).  Ob'- 
gcartkjf  (no  coins).  Armobuhtt  and  Alexander  {no 
coins).  Hyrcamu  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Antig(mm,  This  arrangement  is  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory  that  has  been  yet  jgropoeed; 
but  it  presents  serious  difficulties.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  the  absence  of  coins  of 
Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more  reason 
to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish  ruler. 
A  second  difficulty  is,  that  the  series  of  small 
copper  coins,  having  the  same,  or  essentially 
the  same,  reverse-type,  commences  with  Judas, 
and  shoold  rather  commence  with  Simon.  A 
third  difficulty  is,  that  Judas  bears  the  title  of 
priest,  and  probably  of  high-priest  These  ob- 
jections are,  however,  all  trifling  in  oomparisoo 
with  one  that  seems  never  to  have  struck  any 
inquirer.  Tfame  small  copper  coins  have  for 
the  main  part  of  their  reverse-type  a  Greek 
svmbol,  the  united  comua  eopi«,  and  thev 
therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Grenc 
influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Maoca- 
bee, the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the 
sworn  enemy  of  all  heathen  cnstonu,  cooM 
have  struck  money  with  a  Qrpe  derived  from 
the  heathen?  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an 
impossibflity,  and  that  the  use  of  such  a  type 
points  to  the  time  when  prosperi^  had  cotrapl- 
ed  the  ruling  £unily,  and  Oreek  usages  oooe 
more  were  powerful  in  their  influence.  This 
period  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the 
rule  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Thus  far  there  is  high 
probability  that  M.  de  Sanlcy's  attribntioaa 
before  John  Hyrcanus  are  extremely  donhtiuL 
On  these  and  other  grounds,  we  maintain 
Bayer's  opinion,  that  the  Jewish  coinase  begins 
widi  Simon ;  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jonathan 
the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  pn>- 
pose  the  n>llowin|c  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have 
been  just  considering :  —  Jofei  Aroomit,  b.c. 
135-106.  —  Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion,  "John  the  high-priest;"  on  some  A., 
marking  alliance  with  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetea. 
—  AriMtobubuandAntigmuu,  B.0. 106-105  (vrob- 
able  attribution).  —  dopper  coins  with  Hcmvw 
inscription,  "  Judah  the  k^  (?)  priest ; "  cop- 
per coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "  Jndah  the 
kiog,"  and  A.  for  Antigonns  (?)   M.  de  Snnky 


in  the  coi^ecmre,  though  tha  clttssilicacion  of 
tlwM  coins  cannot  be  i^arded  aa  more  than 
tentative.  — AJeRM^Jonniwf,  B.C.  105-78.— 
Flnt  coinafp :  copper  coins  with  bi-lingoal  in- 
scriptiona  —  Greek,  "Alexander  the  king;" 
Hebrew,  "  Jonathan  the  kins."  Second  coin- 
age :  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptiOQ, 
"  Jonathan  thg  bigh-pHeat ; "  and  copper  coini 
with  QnA  inscrip^oa,  "Alexander  the  king." 
(The  assigning  ot  these  latter  two  to  the  some 
ruler  ii  conflnned  by  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew 
coins  of  "Judab  the  hieh-prioat,"  and  Greek 
anm  of  "  Jndas  the  king,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  atlriban  to  one  and  tbe  same  person.) 
—  Aieraiidra,  B.C.  78-€9,  —  The  coin  assigned 
to  AJexindrBi  by  M.  de  Sanlcy  maf  be  of  this 
soTcreign ;  bat  those  of  Alexander  are  so  fre- 
qnentlf  blandered,  that  tre  are  not  certain  that 
it  wai  not  itrack  b;  him.  —  Hgrcama,  b.o, 
6»-«6  (no  coins).  AnMtobaliu,  B.C.  66-^  (no 
coins).  Hgrcamu  restored,  b.o.  63-97  (ooooins). 
OUgardtg,  b.c.  97-47  (no  coins).  AriiUiltHlm 
and  Aimadtr,  b.o.  49  (no  coins).  Egrcaau* 
•gain,  B.C.  47-40  (no  coins).  Atitigoitv*,  b.o. 
40-37. — Copper  coins  with  bi-lingiuU  inscrip- 
tiost.  It  is  not  necewarj  to  describe  in  detail 
the  nonej  of  the  time  commencing  with  tiie 
reign  of  Herod,  and  closing  under  Hadrian. 
The  mone;  of  Herod  is  abandaat,  but  of  in- 
ferior interest  to  tbe  earlier  coin^,  (Vom  its 
cenerallr  haviag  a  tfaorontclilf  Oreek  churacier. 
It  is  of  copper  oal;,  and  seems  to  be  of  tht«e 
denominauoni,  tbe  smallest  being  appareotlj  a 
piece  of  brass,  tbe  next  larger  its  doable,  and 
the  largest  its  triple,  as  H.  de  Saolcjr  bu  in- 
genioMlj  anggested.  The  snullen  i*  tbe  com- 
nHMMM,  and  appeon  to  be  the  Euthing  of  the 
H.T.  The  coin  engntved  below  is  of  the  small- 
est denomination  of  tbeae.      The  monej  of 
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Herod  Aicbelaos,  and  of  tbe  similar  coinage 
of  the  Oieek  Imperial  class,  of  Roman  rolera 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  prasent  no  remarkable 
Mcolianttes.  There  are  sereral  pesaagea  in  the 
Qotpels  which  throw  light  npoa  tbe  coinue  of 
tiM  time.  When  the  twelve  were  aeot  Svtii, 
our  Lord  thns  commanded  tbeni,  "Pronde 
neitber  gold,  nor  silver,  ttor  bnus  in  jonr 
panes"  (lit.  "girdles").  Matt  x.  9.  In  the 
parallel  passi^,  in  St.  Uaik  (ri.  8),  copper 
•lone  is  tttentioned  for  moner,  the  Palestinian 
cnrrencj  hein^  mainl;  of  this  metal,  although 
rIth-  ma  corned  by  sodh  cities  of  Phcentcia 
and  Sr™,  and  gold  and  silrer  Soman  monej 
wbs  also  in  use.  St.  Luke,  bowcTcr,  use*  tbe 
wrm  "  money  "  (ix.  3),  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  hia  leas  Hebraistic  style.  The  coins 
mentioned  bj  the  erangelists,  and  fini  those 
of  silver,  are  tbe  following :  —  The  italer  is 
spoken  of  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  miracle  of  the 
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tribnte.money.    The  receivers  of  oi 

manded  the  tribute ;  but  St.  Peter  found  ii 
llsb  a  sCoter,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and 
himself  (Matt.  xvii.  34-27).  This  stater  was 
therefore  a  letradrachm ;  and  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  at  this  period  almost  the  only 
Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  Elast  was  a 
tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  bei 
kaown,  or  very  little  coined. 
mentioned  as  a  money  of  account  in  me  pas- 
sage above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew sbekel.  Tbe  dtaariai,  or  Roman  penny, 
as  well  OS  the  Greek  dnicAn,  then  of  about  toe 
same  weight,  are  spoken  of  as  current  coins 
(MatLxxTi.  19-31;  Luke  zx.l9-aS).  Of  cop- 
per coins,  the  ftrthing,  and  its  half,  the  miu^ 
Bin  spoken  of,  and  these  probably  formed  the 
chief  native  currency.  The  proper  Jewish  series 
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Honey-obauKarfa  (Matt  xxl  19;  Hnk 

xi.  19;  John  ii.  15).  According  to  Ex.  xzx. 
13-19,  evBcy  Israelite  who  hi^  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  mnet  pay  into  the 
sacred  treasarj,  wbenever  tbe  nation  was  num- 
bered, a  balf-abekel  as  an  oflerin^  to  Jehovah. 
The  money-changers  whom  Cbnst,  for  their 
impiety,  avarice,  and  fyaudulent  dealing,  ex- 
pelled from  the  Temple,  were  the  dealers  who 
supplied  half^hekels,  for  such  a  premium  as 
they  m%bt  be  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem dnrii^  the  great  festivaJs,  and  were  re- 
qnired  to  pay  their  tribnte  or  ransom  money 
in  the  Hebrew  coin.  Tbe  word  rpoirt^nrf,  in 
MotL  XXV.  37,  is  a  general  term  for  banker  or 

Uontll.  The  tenni  for  "  month "  add 
"  moon  "  have  tbe  aame  close  connection  in  the 
Hebrew  langnaj^  as  in  our  oim  and  in  the 
lado-EncopeoD  buiguagta  generally.    The  most 


by  which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  inquiry  are  considerable,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scantiness  of  the  data.  Thongb 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  tmax  the  terms  used 
that  tbe  month  originally  corresponded  to  a 
lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbe  mere 
verbal  argument  to  prove  [he  exact  length  of 
tbe  month  in  historical  times.  The  word  ap- 
pears even  in  the  earliest  times  lo  have  passed 
mio  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a  jieriod 
approaching  to  a  lunation  ;  for  in  (ien.  vii.  II, 
viii.  4,  where  ire  flnt  meet  with  it,  eqoal 
periods  of  thirtf  day*  ate  described,  the  in- 
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terral  between  the  seventeenth  dajs  of  the 
second  and  the  serenih  months  beingequal  to 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4).  We  have 
therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximation  to 
the  solar  month.  From  the  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  downwards,  the  month 
appears  to  have  been  a  lunar  one.  The  cycle 
of  religious  feasts,  commencing  with  the  Pass- 
over, depended  not  simply  on  the  month,  but 
on  the  moon ;  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident 
with  the  full  moon ;  and  the  new  moons  them- 
selves were  the  occasions  of  ree^ular  festivals 
(Num.  X.  10,  xxviii.  11-14).  The  commence- 
ment of  the  month  was  generally  decided  by 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  l>e 
detected  about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of 
its  coniunction  with  the  sun.  According  to 
the  rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  at  all 
times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand 
as  to  this  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would 
begin ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  appear- 
ance, but  on  the  announcement ;  if  the  impor- 
tant word  Mekuddash  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  {Rosh 
hash.  3,  §  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
such  a  strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  jn 
early  times,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary : 
the  recurrence  of  the  new  moon  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  considerable  accuracy.  The  length 
of  the  month  by  observation  would  be  alternate- 
ly twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  nor  was  it 
allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter 
number,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  usual  number  of  months  in  a 
year  was  twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7 ;  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  1-15 ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew 
months  coincided,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  an  additional  month  must  have 
been  inserted  about  every  third  year,  which 
would  bring  the  number  up  to  tliirteen.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar,  the 
intercalaxy  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in 
every  nineteen  years,  according  to  the  Metonic 
cycle,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about 
A.  D.  360.  The  usual  method  of  designating 
the  months  was  by  their  numerical  order,  e^. 
"  the  second  month  "  (Gen.  vii.  11),"  the  fourth 
month  "  (2  K.  xxv.  3) ;  and  this  was  ^nerally 
retained  even  when  Uie  names  were  given,  e.^. 
*'  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month  " 
(1  K.  vi.  1),  "in  the  third  month,  that  is,  the 
month  Sivan"  (Esth.  viii.  9).  An  exception 
occurs,  however,  in  regard  to  Abib  in  the  early 

g^rtion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15; 
eut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  mentioned  by 
name  alone.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of 
the  post-Babylonian  period  in  this  respect 
varied:  Easra,  Esther,  and  Zechariah  specify 
both  the  names  and  the  numerical  order ;  Nehe- 
miah  only  the  former ;  Daniel  and  Hi^gai  only 
the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to 
two  distinct  periods  :  in  the  first  place  we  have 
those  peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence, of  which  four  onlv,  even  including  Aibb, 
which  we  hardly  regari  as  a  proper  name,  are 
mentioned :  viz.,  Abib,  in  which  the  Passover 
ieU  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut.  xvi. 


1 ),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first  montk 
in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiL  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  87);  Bnl. 
the  eighth  (IK.  vi.  38);  and  Ethanim,  the 
seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2).  tn  the  second  place  we 
have  the  names  which  prevailed  subseonentlv 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  of  these  tne  fol- 
lowing sevei)  appear  iu  the  Bible : — Nisan,  the 
first,  in  which  tne  passover  was  held  (Neh.  ii 
1 ;  Esth.  iii.  7) ;  Si  van,  the  third  (Esth.  viu.  9 ; 
Bar.  i.  8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  15 ;  1  Maoc 
xiv.  27) ;  Chisleu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zedi. 
vii.  1 ;  1  Mace.  i.  54) ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esdu 
ii.  16) ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zech.  i.  7 ;  I  Mace 
xvi.  14) ;  and  Adar,  the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7, 
viii.  12 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  names  of  the 
remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  other 
works:  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Targnm, 
2  Chr.  XXX.  2) ;  Tammuz,  the  fourth  ;  Ab,  the 
fifth;  Tisri,  the  seventh;  and  Marcheshvan, 
the  eighth.  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  Veadar,  t.e.  the  additional  Adar.     Subse- 

auently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Maoe- 
onian  Empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  purposes 
of  literature  or  intercommunication  with  other 
countries.  The  only  instance  in  which  die 
Macedonian  names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in 
2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38,  where  we  have  notice  of 
Xanthicus  in  combinsition  with  anodier  named 
Diosoorinthius  (ver.  21 ),  which  does  not  Appear 
in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  It  is  most  proba 
ble  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was 
familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar,  wm<^  con- 
tained a  month  named  Dioscurus,  holding  the 
same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Macedonian 
Dystrus,  i.«.  immediately  before  Xanthicus^ 
and  that  he  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The 
identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
own  cannot  be  efiected'with  precision  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  that  must  inevitaUj 
exist  between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month. 
At  present,  Nisan  answers  to  March,  bat  in  ear- 
ly times  it  coincided  with  April.  Zif  or  lyar 
would  correspond  mth  May,  Sivan  with  June, 
Tammuz  with  July,  Ab  with  August,  Elal 
with  September,  Ethanim  or  Tisri  with  Oe- 
tober,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan  with  November, 
Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth  with  January, 
Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with  March. 

Moon.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  des- 
ignated the  moon  contains  any  reference  to  its 
office  or  essential  character:  they  simply  de- 
scribe it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color;  ya- 
riach  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yellow,"  IdmnAK 
"  white/'  The  moon  held  an  important  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  natnre  as  known  to  the  He- 
brews. In  the  history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  L 
14-16),  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the  sun, 
and  is  descrioed  in  terms  which  imply  its  inde- 
pendence of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  H  was  ap- 
pointed "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  dm 
and  years ; "  though  in  this  respect  it  exeicisea  a 
more  important  influence,  if,  p^  the  "  seasons,'* 
we  understand  the  great  religions  festivals  of 
the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19, 
and  more  at  length  in  IJeclns.  xliii.  6,  7.  Be- 
sides Uiis,  it  had  its  special  office  in  dw  distri- 
bution of  light :  it  was  appointed  "  to  mle  over 
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the  night/'  as  the  san  over  the  dar ;  and  thns 
the  appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  senred 
"  to  divide  between  the  day  and  between  the 
night."  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is  occasion- 
ally noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i.  16,  in  Cant.  vi.  10, 
and  in  Is.  xxx.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  ni^ht- 
dews  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  eyes,  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it, 
and  the  idea  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6  may  have 
reference  to  the  seneral  or  the  particular  evil 
effect  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  exten- 
sivdy  practised  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt,  it  was 
honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of 
the  only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence of  all  the  Eg3rptians.  In  Syria,  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth,  sur- 
named  "  Kamaim,"  from  the  horns  of  the  cres- 
cent moon  bv  which  she  was  distinguished. 
There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  introduc- 
tion, into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we 
have  hitherto  noticed,  viz,  of  the  direct  homage 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26, 
27);  and  it  is  observable  that  the  warning  of 
Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  directed  against  this 
nature-worship,  rather  than  against  the  form 
of  moon-worsnip,  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witnessed  m  Egypt.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  worship  or  the  moon  in  its  grosser 
form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced  from  Syria. 
In  the  figurative  lan^age  of  Scripture,  the 
moon  is  froquently  noticed  as  presaging  events 
of  the  gpfeatest  importance  throuch  the  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  withdrawal  of  its  light  (is. 
xiii.  10;  Jod  u.  31;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark 
xiii.  24). 

Moon>  New.    [Nbw  Mock.] 

Moosi'as.  Apparently  the  same  as  ICajl- 
9BIAH  4  ( 1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  30).    Ap. 

Mo'rasthite*  the»  that  is,  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Mobssubth.  It  occurs  twice 
{ Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mic  i.  1 ),  each  time  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  prophet  Micah. 

Mor^dooait  the  deliverer,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  the  chief  min- 
ister of  Aerxes ;  the  institutor  of  the  Feast  of 
Pnrim.  He  was  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the 
captivity,  residing  in  Shushan.  From  the  time 
of  Esthcar  being  <^ueen,  he  was  one  of  those 
**  who  sat  in  the  king's  ^te."  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discovering  the 
conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him. 
When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his 
earnest  advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  un- 
dertook the  perilous  task  of  interceding  wiUi 
the  kin^  on  their  behalf.  Whether,  as  some 
think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before  Haman  arose 
from  religions  scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as 
was  practised  in  Persia  were  akin  to  idolatry, 
or  whether,  as  seems  fiir  more  probable,  he  re- 
fused from  a  stem  unwillingness  as  a  Jew  to 
bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either  case  the  af- 
front pat  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the  imme- 
diate canse  of  the  hud  decree.  He,  however, 
and  Esther,  were  the  instruments,  in  the  hand 
of  God,  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.    The 


incidents  of  his  history  are  too  well  kuown  to 
need  to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more 
useful,  probably,  to  add  such  remarks  as  may 
tend  to  point  out  Mordecai's  place  in  sacred 
and  profane  historv .  respectively.  The  first 
thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out 
with  great  particularity  by  the  writer  himself, 
not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign,  but 
bv  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Three 
things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai :  (1 )  that  he 
lived  in  Shushan ;  (2)  that  his  name  was  Mor- 
decai, son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of  Kish 
the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogv  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great-gprandson  of  a 
contemporary  of  Jehoiachin.  Now,  four  gene- 
rations cover  120  years;  and  120  years  froin 
B.C.  599  bring  ns  to  B.C.  479,  t.s.  to  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it 
would  seem  both  possible  and  probable  that  the 
Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  duplicate  passage, 
Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh.  vii.  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  it^mmed  from  time  to  time 
from  6abvlon  to  Judaea,  was  the  same  as  Mor- 
decai of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

As  regards  his  place  in  profane  history,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reig^  of  Xerxes  are  so 
scan^,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no 
mention  of  Mordecai.  But  therv  is  a  person 
named  by  Ctesiab,  who  probabU  saw  the  very 
chronicles  of  the  k<ngs  of  Mecua  and  Persia 
referred  to  in  Esth.  x.  2,  whose  name  and  char- 
acter present  some  points  of  resemblance  with 
Mordecai,  vis.  Matacas,  or  Natacas,  whom  he 
describes  as  Xerxes'  chief  favorite,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of  him, 
that  when  Xerxes,  after  his  return  from  Gheeoe, 
had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his 
refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch  tv  insult 
the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  ^hich 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  The 
known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes 
his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  minister 
very  probable ;  and  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance  in  what  is  thns  related  of  Matacas, 
and  what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai. 
Again,  that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matdcas  is  re- 
lated to  have  been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  im- 
probable from  his  having  neither  wife  nor  child, 
m>m  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther  in  his 
own  house,  m>m  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, and  from  his  beiuff  raised  to  the  highest 
post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we  know 
from  Persian  history  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  king's  eunuchs.  The  most  plausible  etymol- 
ogy usually  given  for  the  name  Mardeem  is 
tDSLi  favored  by  Gresenius,  who  connects  :t  with 
Merodach  the  Babylonian  idol,  called  Mardok 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babvlonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  If  wen  we  suppose  the  original 
form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  be- 
come Mordecai. 

Mo'reh. — L  Thb  Plaiit,  or  Plaiits  (or, 
as  it  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  O^K  or. 
Oaks),  or  Mokbh.    The  Oak  of  Moreh  was 
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the  first-recorded  halting^plaoe  of  Abram  after 
his  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen  xii. 
6).  It  was  at  the  "  place  of  Shechem '*  (xii.  6), 
close  to  the  mountains  of  £bal  and  Gerizim 
(Dent.  xi.  30).  There  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  place,  the  scene  of  so  important 
an  occurrence  in  Abram's  early  residence  in 
Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that  of  one  even 
more  important, —the  crisis  of  his  later  life,  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the  land 
of  Moriah."^  Whether  the  Oaks  of  Moreh 
had  any  connection  with  —  2.  Tub  Hill  of 
MoREU,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before  Gideon's 
attack  upon  them  ( Judg.  Tii.  1 ),  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are  the 
details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
precise  situation  are  verjjr  scanty.  But  a  com- 
parison of  Judg.  vi.  33  with  vii.  1  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  it  la^  in  the  Valley  of  Jesreel,  rather 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  north  also 
of  the  eminence  on  which  Gideon's  little  band 
of  heroes  was  clustered.  These  conditions  are 
most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume  Jibd  ed- 
Duhff  the  "Little  Hermon"  of  the  modem 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain^alood  to  be 
the  spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to 
have  been  on  the  north-east  slope  of  JtM 
Fukua  (Mount  Gilboa),  between  the  village  of 
Ntais  and  the  last-mentioned  spring. 

Moreah'eth-Gkkth|  a  place  named  by  the 
prophet  Micah  only  (Mic  i.  14),  in  company 
witn  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other 
towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  Micah 
was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called  More- 
sheth.  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Ononuuikonf 
describe  Morasthi  as  a  moderate-sixed  village 
near  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  east.  Supposing 
Beii-Jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no  traces  of  the 
name  of  Moresheth-Gath  nave  been  yet  discov- 
ered in  this  direction. 

Mori'ah.  L  Thb  Land  op  Mobiah. 
On  "one  of  the  mountains"  in  this  district 
took  place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2). 
What  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible 
from  "  afar  off"  (ver.  4).  Nor  does  the  narra- 
tive ailbrd  anv  data  for  ascertaining  its  posi- 
tion. After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible 
to  convey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jehovah- 
jireh,  "Jehovah  sees"  (t.«.  provides) ;  and  thus 
originated  a  proverb  referring  to  the  providen- 
tial and  opportune  interference  of  God.  "  In 
the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen."  It  is 
most  natural  to  take  the  "  land  of  Moriah  "  as 
the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 
(A.  V.  "  Plain  ")  of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and 
not  as  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the 
modem  tradition,  which  would  identify  the 
Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
affirms."  ^  —  2.  Momi t  Moriah.  The  name 
ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1  only,  to  the  eminence 
on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple ;  "  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  place 
which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jeousite."  From  the  mention 
•f  Araiinah,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the 

1  See  note  on  next  eolnma. 


"  appearance  "  alluded  to  occnrrod  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  the  threshtne-floor  by  David, 
and  his  erection  thereon  of  the  altar  (2  Sam 
xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.).*  But  it  wfll  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  narratives  of  that 
event  of  an^  "appearance"  of  Jehovah.  A 
tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  definite  ihape 
in  Josephus,  and  is  now  almost  univenaAr 
aoceptea,  asserts  that  the  "  Mount  Moriah"  of 
the  Chronicles  is  identical  with  the  "moun- 
tain "  in  "  the  land  of  Moriah "  of  Genesis 
and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah  appeared 
to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was  built, 
was  the  veiy  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  But 
the  single  occurrence  of  the  name  in  this  one 
passa^  of  Chronicles  is  surely  not  enough  to 
establish  a  coincidence,  which  if  we  conoder  it 
b  little  short  of  miraculous.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Salem,  and  that  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained, the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  appear 
once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later 
roval  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  has  no  part  in  the  nistory  of  Israel  till  ^e 
establishment  of  the  monan  ny.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxii. 
To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The  Tem- 
ple mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  aconspicooiis 
eminence.  It  is  not  visible  till  the  trmveOer  is 
close  upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon 
it  as  on  a  lower  eminence.  (2.)  If  Salem  was 
Jerasalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham's  frith, 
instead  of  takine  place  in  the  lonely  and  deso- 
late spot  implied  oy  the  narrative,  whete  not 
even  nre  was  to  be  obtained,  and  when  no  help 
but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually 
took  place  under  the  very  walls  of  tlie  dty  or 
Melchiaedek.  But  while  there  is  no  trace, 
except  in  the  single  passage  quoted,  of  Moriah 
being  attached  to  any  part  <^  Jeniaalem;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  slightlv  diflerent  ibrai  of 
Moreh,  it  did  exist  attachea  to  the  town  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  Uie  Bpoi  of 
Abram's  first  residence  in  Palestine.' 

Mortar.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was 
bf  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  Conve- 
nienoe  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 

^  This  reasoDina  Is  not  qnlte  condiislve.  To  tlie 
ottfeetion  that  the  Temple  mount  is  not  a  eoufpioi- 
ous  eminenoe.  It  Is  sollloient  to  reply,  that  Geo.  xxii. 
does  not  require  It  to  be  sack.  TotbeoltleetloBthal 
Abraham's  trial  must  have  taken  place  **  vMlcr  th« 
very  walls  of  Melcliiieddi*s  olty,^  the  answer  U. 
MeIohlzedek*s  city  was  that  mentloaed  Heb.  xL  10^ 
**  whose  builder  and  maker  Is  God." 

Jerusalem  was  not  in  existenoe  till  alter  Abra- 
ham's day,  and  we  are  expressly  told  (Back.  xri.  l-A) 
that,  when  first  founded,  it  wim  an  unclean  and  falol- 
atrous  dty.  Its  na'me  was  Jebus.  The  name  Jeru- 
8«lem  was  not  given  till  the  age  of  Darid  and  Solo- 
mon. Wherever  It  appears  Id  the  text  prior  to  tbu 
time,  it  has  been  substituted  for  Jebus  bj  eopfteu 
since  the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  design  of  God  in  ooramandiuf  the  saenaes 
of  Isaao  was  to  institute  a  most  vivid  type  of  the 
ooe  great  saerillee  of  Christ.  How  appropriste, 
then,  that  Abraham  should  be  direeted  to  the  very 
spot  on  whtoh  the  Temple  afterwards  stood,  smI 
In  the  vkdnlty  of  whieb  the  eroes  was  ereelad  I  The 
aoeidental  similarity  of  the  names  Moreh  and  Mo- 
riah Is  of  little  weight.  The  tradition  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  the  universal  belief  of  Christradom, 
on  snob  a  point  as  this,  are  likely  to  be  right. -^En^ 
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•tones  flfioald  be  hollowed,  thmt  the  corn  might 
not  escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  nolding.  The  pestle 
and  mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
i4»pear  to  have  possessed  mortars  and  hand- 
rauls  among  their  necessary  domestic  utensils. 
When  the  manna  fell,  they  gathered  it,  and 
either  ground  it  in  the  miU,  or  pounded  it  in 
the  mortar  (Hob.  mSddcdh),  till  it  was  fit  for 
use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day,  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat 
for  their  national  dish  Idbb^.  Another  word 
maeUth  (Prov.  xxvii.  22),  probablv  denotes  a 
mortar  of  a  larger  kind  m  whicn  com  was 
pounded.  "  Though  thou  bray  the  fool  in  the 
wuriar  among  the  bruised  com  with  the  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him."  Cora 
maj*  be  feparated  from  its  husk,  and  all  its  good 
pro]ierties  preserved,  by  such  an  operation ;  but 
the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself, 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  fh>m 
him  Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation 
of  this  remarkable  proverb.  The  language  is 
intentionally  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  ne- 
eessity  for  supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of 
ponishment  oy  which  criminals  were  put  to 
death,  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  A  cus- 
tom oif  tiiis  kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but 
there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  He- 
brews. Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  tlw 
refevence  in  the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
illustrates  it  fh>m  his  Indian  experience. 

Morter  (Qen.  xi.  3;  Bx.  i.  U;  Lev.  xiv. 
48,  45 ;  Is.  xli.  25 ;  Es.  xiii.  10, 11, 14, 15,  xxii. 
28;  Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various  compacting 
•abstanoes  used  in  Oriental  building^  appear 
to  be—  1.  bitumen,  as  in  the  Babylonian  struc- 
tures ;  2.  common  mud  or  moistened  day ;  3.  a 
very  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand,  ashes, 
and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1, 
^  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surfiice 
almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  In 
Assyrian  and  also  Eg^tian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  our- 
selves, was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

Mo'80rall|  Dent.  x.  6,  apparently  the  same 
as  Mooeroth,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural 
form,  the  name  of  a  place  near  ICount  Hor. 
fiengstenberg  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  overhangs  it.  Burck- 
hardt  snmsts  that  possibly  FToa^  Mouta,  near 
Petrm  and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  conrup- 
tioo  of  Mosera.    This  does  not  seem  likely. 

Xboes  (Heb.  Jf<Mrt  »"  drawn  "),  the 
IdfuUtor  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  oer- 
tam  sense  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  pedi- 
gfee  of  Ifbses  is  as  follows :  — 
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The  fiu:t  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe 
as  the  sacred  caste.  The  story  of  his  birth  is 
thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its  scene.  The  besntj 
of  the  uew-bom  babe  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its  preservation 
from  the  eeneral  destruction  of  the  male  clul- 
dren  of  urael.  For  three  months,  the  child 
was  concealed  in  the  house.  Then  his  mother 
placed  him  in  a  small  boat  or  basket  of  {Mipj^- 
rus,  closed  against  the  water  b^  bitumen.  T^is 
was  placed  among  the  aquatic  veeetation  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the  x^le.  The 
mother  departed  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  brother's  mte. 
The  Ejj;yptian  princess  came  down,  after  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  river.  Her  attendimt  slaves  followed 
her.  She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags,  and  de- 
spatched divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one  of 
the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her 
own.  The  sister  was  at  hand  to  recommend  a 
Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  broneht  up  as 
the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  die  inci- 
dent was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to 
the  foundling  of  the  water's  side  ^-whether 
according  to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form. 
Its  Hebrew  form  is  MM^  fK>m  ifttahdh,  "  to 
draw  out "  —  "  because  I  have  drawn  him  out 
of  the  water."  But  this  is  probably  the  He- 
brew form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic, 
mo  a  water,  and  tuAs  s  saved.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  bv  the  princess. 

Aom  this  time  for  many  years,  Ifbses  most 
be  considered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  die  Penta- 
teuch, this  period  is  a  blank ;  but  in  the  N.  T  bo 
is  represented  as  "  educated  in  idl  the  wisdum 
of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as  **  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds ''  (Acts  vii.  22).  But  the  time  at 
last  arrived  when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim 
his  nationalitir  (Heb.  xi.  24-26J.  Seeing  an 
Israelite  snflbring  the  bastinado  from  an  ^vp- 
tian,  and  thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  buried  tne  corpse  in  the  sand. 
The  in  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned  him 
into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors  turns  him 
into  the  peace-maker  of  toe  oppressed.  It  is 
chanctenstic  of  the  foithfulness  of  the  Jew- 
ish records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than 
by  the  enmity  of  the  fim>tians.  He  fled  into 
Midian.  Beyond  the  met  that  it  was  in  or 
near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise  situation 
is  unknown.  There  was  a  Jhmous  well  ("the 
well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herds- 
men. By  this  well,  the  fugitive  seated  himself, 
and  watcned  the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  There 
were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  tnere  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shephcnrds  radely 
drove  away  fVom  the  water.  The  chivalrous 
spirit  which  had  already  broken  forth  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  countiymen  broke  forth  again 
in  behalr  of  the  distrened  maidens.  They  re- 
turned unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Moses,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  "an  Egyptian"  (Ex.  ii.  19), 
now  became  for  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  80}  aa 
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Arabian.  He  married  Zipporali,  daaffhter  of 
his  hoet,  to  whom  he  also  D^»me  the  slave  and 
shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is 
on  Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and 
simplicity  of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received 
his  call  as  a  prophet.  The  traditional  scene  of 
this  threat  event  is  in  the  Valley  of  Shoayb^  or 
Hobab,  on  the  N.  side  of  Jdik  Muaa.  The 
original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at 
**  the  back  of  the  wilderness  "  at  Horeb  (Ex. 
iil.  1),  *'the  mountain  of  God.'*  Upon  the 
mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia,  the  thorn- 
tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its  tangled 
branches  thick  set  with  white  thorn,  over  the 
rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree  which  became 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence :  a  flame  of 
fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry  branches 
would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt  in  a 
moment,  but  which  played  around  it  without 
consuming  it.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  be- 
came "  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to 
be  taken  off  no  less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a 
palace  or  a  temple.  The  call  or  revelation  was 
twofold — 1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Name  expresses  the  eternal  self-existence  of  the 
One  God.  2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses 
to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are  char- 
acteristic, the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush 
of  leprosy  into  his  hand  is  the  link  between 
him  and  the  people  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
a  nation  of  lepers.  In  the  transformation  of 
his  shepherd's  staff  is  the  eloriflcation  of  the 
simple  pastoral  life,  of  which  that  staff  was  the 
symool,  into  the  great  career  which  lay  be- 
fore it. 

He  FStums  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His 
Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with 
him.  She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass.  He 
apparently  walks  by  their  side  with  his  shep- 
hud'B  staff.  On  the  journey  back  to  Esypt,  a 
mrsteriona  incident  occurred  in  the  family. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  bie, 
that,  at  the  caravanserai,  either  Moses  or  Ger- 
shom  was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
mortal  illness.  In  some  way,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her 
son  had  not  been  circumcised.  She  instantly 
performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instru- 
ment, stained  with  the  firesh  blood,  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband,  exclaimine,  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child,  "  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of 
my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the 
illness  took  place,  she  exclaims  again,  "A 
bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but  not  so  as 
to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  his  circumcision."  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  this  event,  what- 
ever it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children  were 
sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviii. 
2-6). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  des- 
ert, and,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his 
vision,  encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From 
that  meeting  and  co-operation  we  have  the  first 
distinct  indication  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  character.    Bnt  beyond  the  slight  glance 


at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hint  of  this  gnmd 
personality  is  given  in  the  Bible.  What  is  de- 
scribed is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  point 
there  brought  out  iii  a  singular  and  unlooked-for 
infirmity.  "  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue.  In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  wUct 
Moses  ofiers,  we  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two 
brothers.  Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses, 
and  was  the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred 
staff  of  power.  But  Moses  was  the  inspiring 
soul  behind.  The  history  of  Moses  hence- 
forth is  the  history  of  Israel  for  forty  years.  It 
is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  he 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the 
flight.  Up  to  that  point,  he  and  Aaron  ap- 
pear almost  on  an  equality.  But  after  that, 
Moses  is  nsually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place.  Another,  nearly  equal 
to  Aaron,  is  Huk,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mib- 
lAM  always  held  the  independent  position  to 
which  her  age  entitled  h^.  Her  part  was  to 
supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her  brother's  pro- 
phetic power.  But  Moses  is  incontestably  the 
chief  personage  of  the  history,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  one  else  is  described  before  or  since. 
He  was  led  into  a  closer  communion  with  the 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any 
other  in  the  O.  T.  There  are  two  main  char- 
acters in  which  he  appears,  as  a  leader,  and  as 
a  prophet,  (a.)  As  a  leader,  his  life  divides 
itself  into  the  three  epochs,  —  of  the  march  to 
Sinai,  the  march  from  Sinai  to  Kadcsh,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  kingdoms. 
Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity,  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
the^  had  to  traverse.  The  incidents  with 
which  his  name  was  especially  connected 
both  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  in  the  Jew- 
ish, Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions,  were 
those  of  supplying  water  when  most  wanted. 
In  the  Pentateuch,  these  supplies  of  water  take 
place  at  Maroh,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  Of  the  three  firat  of  these 
incidents,  traditional  sites,  bearing  his  name, 
are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the  present  day, 
thouffh  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  modera 
travdlers.  The  route  through  the  wilderness 
is  described  as  having  been  made  under  his 
guiduice.  The  particular  spot  of  the  encamp- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  But  the  di- 
rection of  the  people  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communicated  throagh 
Moses,  or  given  by  him. 

On  approaching  Palestine,  the  office  of  the 
leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses,  the  spies  were 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against  his  ad- 
vice took  place  the  firet  disastrous  battle  at 
Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cii^ 
cuitous  route  by  which  the  nation  approached 
Palestine  from  the  east,  and  to  his  generalship 
the  two  successful  campaigns  in  which  Sihov 
and  Oo  were  defeated.  The  narrative  is  told 
so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  ibi^getting 
that,  at  Uiis  last  stage  of  his  lifb,  Moses  mnsc 
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luiTe  been  as  mach  a  conqaeror  and  yictori- 
ons  soldier  as  Joshna.  (6.)  His  character  as  a 
prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more 
distinctly  bronght  out.  He  is  the  first  as  he  is 
the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
In  a  certain  sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of 
a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named. 
His  brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with 
prophetic  eifts.  The  serentr  ciders,  and  Eldad 
and  Medad  also,  all  **  propnesied  "  (Num.  xi. 
25-27).  But  Moses  rose  nigh  above  all  these. 
With  him  the  divine  revelations  were  made, 
"  mouth  to  month,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  Jbhovaii 
shall  he  behold  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  espe- 
cial modes  of  this  more  direct  communication, 
four  great  examples  are  given,  corresponding 
to  four  critical  epochs  in  nis  historic^  career. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed. 
No  form  is  described.  "  The  Angel,"  or  *'  Mes- 
senger," is  spoken  of  as  bein^  "  in  the  flame  " 
(Ex.  ill.  2-6).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law 
from  Mount  Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the 
revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as  of  a  thun- 
dercloud, out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice  (Ex. 
xix.  19,  XX.  21^.  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as  having 
penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  remained 
there  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  ab- 
•ofnte  seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18, 
xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close 
of  those  communications  in  the  mountains 
of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  him  personally.  In  the  despondency  pro- 
duced by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf, 
he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "His 
glory."  The  divine  answer  announced  that 
ao  actual  vision  of  God  was  impossible. 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  fiioe;  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  Avas  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those 
which  he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  ab- 
•olately  aloue.  He  took  his  place  on  a  well- 
known  or  prominent  rock  ("  the  rock")  (xxxiii. 
21).  The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiii.  22,  xxxiv. 
5).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable 
attributes  of  God,  —  Justice  and  Love,  —  in 
words  which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed 
pf  Israel  and  of  the  worid  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  (4.) 
The  fonrth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
ihat  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
jnoctnre,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  less 
continuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Inunematel  V  siter  the  catastrophe  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  calf,  and  apparently  m  consequence 
of  Ity  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  outside  the 
tampy  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
vnder  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  (xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became 
henceforth  the  chief  scene  of  his  communica- 
tions with  God.  It  was  during  these  communi- 
cations that  a  peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  ap- 
parently had  not  been  seen  before.  It  was  on  his 
final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai,  after  his  sec- 
ond lone  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  on  his 
face,  as  if  from  the  elory  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence. There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic 
gift,  in  whkh  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the 


later  prophets.  It  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
office,  as  represented  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
included  the  poetical  form  of  composition  which 
characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally. 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected 
with  Moses  bv  ascription  or  by  actual  author- 
ship, enter  so  laigely  into  the  full  biblical  con- 
ception of  his  character,  that  they  must  be  here 
mentioned.  1.  "The  song  which  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sung"'  (after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  xv.  1-19).  2.  A  fni^ent 
of  a  war-song  against  Amafek  (Ex.  xvu.  16). 
3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation 
(Ex.  xxxii.  18).  4.  'Probably,  either  from  him 
or  his  immediate  prophetic  followers,  the  frag- 
ments of  war-songs  in  Num.  xxi.  14, 15, 27^0, 
S reserved  in  the  "book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah," 
fum.  xxi.  14 ;  and  the  address  to  the  well,  xxL 
16,17,18.  5.  The  Song  of  Moses  (Dettt.xxxiL 
1-43),  setting  forth  the  greatness  and  the  fail- 
ings  of  Israel.  6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the 
tribes  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1-29).  7.  The  90th  Psalm, 
"  A  prayer  of  Moseh.,  the  man  of  God."  The 
title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the  psalms,  is  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  the  psalm  has  often 
been  referred  to  a  later  author.  How  far  the 
gradual  development  of  these  revelations  or 
prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with 
nis  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judg- 
ment. His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Isra^ite  worship.  The  coinci- 
dences between  the  arrangements  of  the  priest* 
hood,  the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark.  m  the 
two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God  implies 
distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  recoil 
against  the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  proves  at  least 
a  remarkable  independence  of  the  Eeyptiaa 
theology,  in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  sc 
prominent  a  place. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  can  onlv  be 
fully  consiaered  in  connection  with  his  whole 
character  and  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He 
was  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  ibunder 
and  representative  of  his  peopk .  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  complete  identification  of 
himself  with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  per- 
sonal trait  which  we  are  able  to  gather  from  his 
history  (Num.  xii.  3).  The  wori  "meek"  is 
hanily  an  adequate  reading  OL'  the  Hebrew 
term,  which  should  be  rather  "  much  enduring." 
It  represents  what  we  should  now  designate  oy 
the  word  "  disinterested."  All  that  b  told  of 
him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a  pref- 
erence of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own 
interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  complete 
example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  In  exact  con- 
formi^  with  his  life  is  the  account  of  his  end. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describes  and  is 
the  long  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  nrst  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of^  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wan- 
derings, in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  3,  5). 
He  is  described  as  120  years  of  age,  but  with 
his  sight  and  his  fVeslmess  of  strength  nn- 
alMited  (Deut  xxxiv.  7).  The  address  f^m  ch. 
i.  to  ch.  XXX.  contains  the  recapitulation- of  the 
Law.    Joshn»  is  then  appointed  his  successor 
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The  Law  is  written  oat,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi.).  The  Bong  and 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell 
(ch.  zxxii.,  xxxiii.).  And  then  conies  the  mys- 
terious close.  As  if  to  cany  out  to  the  last  the 
idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for  himself, 
but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  see 
the  good  land  oeyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to 
possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  pen- 
alty  vras  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficnlfc  to 
ascertain  clearly.  He  ascends  a  mountain  in 
the  range  which  rises  above  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. The  mountain  tract  was  known  by  the 
general  name  of  thb  Pisoah.  Its  summits 
apparentljr  were  dedicated  to  difierent  divinities 
(Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed 
the  four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from 
that  height  The  view  has  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb for  all  nations.  "  So  Moses  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he  buried  him 
in  a  '  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab,  '  before ' 
Beth-peor — but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day.  .  .  .  And  the  children  of 
Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days  "  (Deut  xxxi  v.  5,  8). 

This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record. 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have 
labored  to  fill  up  the  detail.  His  srave,  though 
studiously  concealed  in  the  sacred  narrative,  is 
shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  weat  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  St  Saba.  In  the 
O.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently, after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  however,  he  is  frequently  named  as 
the  chief  of  the  prophets,  ui  the  N.  T.  he  is 
referred  to  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
Law  ^  as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited  above 

—  and  in  the  vision  of  tne  Iransfi^ration, 
where  he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  As 
the  author  of  the  Law,  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  "  The  Law 
was  given  by  Moses  "  (John  1. 17).  The  am- 
biguity and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set 
a^nst  thepermanence  and  clearness  of  Chris- 
tianity (2  Cor.  iii.  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial 
character  against  the  unbroken  communication 
of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His  "  service  " 
of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship 
(Heb.  iii.  5,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
likeness  of  Christ ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
view  which  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church, 
compared  witik  the  more  familiar  comparisons 
of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet 
has  as  firm  a  basis  in  fact  as  anv  of  them,  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail.  1.  Moses 
is,  at  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of  the 
O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Himself 

—  "Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v.  46).  It 
susc^ts  three  main  points  of  likeness :  —  (a. ) 
Chnst  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first 
(6.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  "  Him 
shall  ye  hear."  (c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a 
prophet  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation  — 
^  from  their  brethren."  As  Moses  was  the  en- 
tire representative  of  his  people,  feeling  for 


them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their 
interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  reverence 
be  it  said,  was  Christ.  2.  In  Heb.  iiL  1-19,  lil 
24-29,  Acts  vii.  37,  Christ  is  described,  tfaoogfa 
more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new  &■ 

Snsation  —  as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or 
ediator,  of  God  to  tne  people  —  as  the  Con- 
troller and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of 
God.  3.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  some- 
times, though  not  often,  compared  (Acts  rii. 
24-28,  35).  In  Jude  9  ia  an  allusion  to  an 
altercation  between  Michael  and  Satan  oTer 
the  body  of  Moses.  It  probably  refers  to 
a  lost  apociyphal  book,  mentioned  by  Ori- 
gen,  called  the  "Ascension,  or  Assumption 
of  Moses."  —  Respecting  the  books  of  Moses, 

see  PSNTATBUGH. 

Moaollam  —  Mbbhullam  ll  (l  Ead.  iz. 
14;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  15).    Ap. 
Moflollamon  ^  Mbshullaic  lo  (i  Esd. 

viii.  44:  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).     Ap. 

Moth  (Heb.  'osA).  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  certainly  to  understand  some  species  of 
clothes-moth  {tinea).  Beference  to  the  destruc- 
tive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in  Job 
iv.  19,  xiii.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  Ac.  In  Job 
xxvii.  18,  '*  He  bufldeth  his  house  as  a  moth," 
it  is  clear  that  allunon  is  made  either  to  ths 
well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  peUumeOa,  or  some 
allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf-building  lanrs 
of  some  other  member  of  the  Lqtidapleta.  The 
clothes-moths  belong  to  the  gnmp  T^MiM, 
order  Le/ddopUra. 

Mother.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew 
over  all  contemporaneous  systems  of  l^gidatioD 
and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the  higher 
estimation  of  the  motter  in  the  Jewish  fiunily, 
as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  u 
ancient  Oriental  and  classical  usage.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bathshcbs, 
was  treated  with  especial  honor  (1  K.  ii.  19; 
Ex.  XX.  12 ;  Lev.  xix.  3 ;  Deut  v.  16,  xxL  18, 
21 ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii.  25,  xxix.  15, 
xxxi.  1,  30). 

Mount.  Mountain.  In  the  O.  T.,  oar 
translators  nave  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:  (I) 
the  Heb.  har,  with  its  derivative  or  kindred 
hooraroTherer;  attd(2)  theChaldeeMcr.-  thisUst 
occurs  only  in  Dan.  ii.  35, 45.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  rep- 
resenting jpof.  The  Hebrew  word  har,  like  toe 
English  "  mountain,"  is  employed  both  ftursiDgie 
emmences  more  or  less  isolated,  such  as  Sinai, 
Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion,  and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges, 
such  as  Lebanon.  It  is  also  ^PPlMd  to  a  mouii- 
tainous  country  or  district  The  varions  emi- 
nences or  mountain-districts  to  which  the  word 
har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  as  follows: 
Ababiii  ;  Amaha  ;  or  the  Amalbkitu  ;  op 
THIS  Amobitbs;  Ararat;  Baax.ah;  Baal- 
Hbrxon  ;  Babhan  ;  Bethel  ;  Bethbr;  Car- 
mbl;  Ebal;  Ephraim;  Ephror;  Esau; 
Gaabh;  Geriziii;  Gilboa;  Gilbad;  Ha- 
LAK ;  EisRBS ;  Hbbmox  ;  Hob  (2) ;  Horbb  ;  op 
Israel  ;  Jearxm  ;  Judah  ;  Olivet,  or  op 
Olives;  Mi  ear;  Mori  ah;  Naphtau;  Ki- 
bo;  Paran;  Perazim;  Samaria;  Sbib; 
Sephab  ;  Sinai  ;  Sion,  SiRioir,  or  Shevii 
(all  names  for  Hermon);  Shaphrb ;  Taboi ; 
ZAUfOir;  Zem ARAiM ;  zior.    TbeMomrTOP 
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nfB  ▼▲LLBT  was  a  district  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, within  the  territory  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Joah.  xiil.  19),  oontaininff  a  number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  £ronghout  the  Scrip- 
turea  of  personification  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  is  very  remarkable.    The  follow- 
ing are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with 
this  object  in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills :  — 
1 .  Head,  Rdah,  Gen.  riii.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  20 ;  Dent 
xxxiv.  1  ;    1  K.  xviu.  42  (A.  V.  "top").    2. 
£abs,  Azndth.    Asnoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  34  : 
possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.    3.  Shouldbb,  CdthSph. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  12;  Josh.  xt.  8,  and  xviii.  16 
{"  side  ").    4.  SiDB,  T$ad,    Used  in  reference 
to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
34.    5.  Loiirs  or  Flanks,  Cisidih.    Chisloth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.    It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  villaj^,  probably  situated  on  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  Ha-Cesiuloth,  t^.  the  "loins  " 
(Josh.  xix.  18).     6.  Rib,  Tt&d,    Only  used 
once,  in  speakinz  of  the  Biount  of  Olires,  2 
Sam.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated  "  side."    7. 
Back,  Sheeem.    Possibly  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Shechem,  which  may  be  derived  from 
its  sitoBtion.  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 
8.  Thiqh,  Jaro&JL  Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
Jodg.  xix.  1, 18 ;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ; 
Is.  xxzvil.  24.    Used  also  for  the  "  sides  "  of  a 
cmre,  I  Sam.  xxIy.  3.    9.  The  word  translated 
"  corert "  in  1  Sam.  xxt.  90  is  5ftAer,  from 
tdtkar  "to  hide,"  and  probably  refers  to  the 
shmbbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
path  lay.    In  this  passage,  "hill"  shoum  be 
"mountain."    The  Chaldee  fi2r  is  the  name 
still  given  to  the  Mount  of  OliTes,  the  JM 

Mount   (Is.  xxix.  3;   Jer.   tL   6,   &c). 
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Monntain  of  the  Amorites.  spedflcally 

mentioned  Deut  L  19, 20  (oomp.  44).  It  seems 
to  he  the  nmge  which  rises  aoruptlr  from  the 
plmteaa  of  et-THk,  running  from  a  httie  S.  of  W. 
to  the  N.  of  B.,  and  of  which  the  extremities 
are  the  Md  Araif  m-Nahah  westward,  and 
JAd  d-Mukrah  eastward,  and  from  which  line 
the  country  continues  mountainous  all  the  way 
to  Hebron. 

ICouniilUt.  The  numerous  lists  of  words 
emptoyed  in  Scripture  to  exprest  the  rarious 
actions  which  are  chancteristic  ot  mourning 
shows  in  a  great  degnse  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
customs  in  this  respect.  They  appear  to  have 
consisted  chieflv  in  the  following  particulars : 
—  1.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  i>art8  of  the 
body.  2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  exces- 
BiTe  degree.  3.  l^aring  sad-colored  garments. 
4.  Songs  of  lamentation.  5.  Funeral  feasts. 
6.  Emj^oyment  of  persons,  especially  women, 
to  lament.  ( 1 . )  One  marked  feature  of  Oriental 
mourning  is  what  may  be  called  its  studied 
publicity,  and  the  careful  obscanrance  of  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies  ((3en.  xxiii.  2 ;  Job  i.  90,  ii. 
8;  Is.  XT.  3,  Ac.).  (2.)  Among  the  particuhir 
forms  obaerved,  tne  following  may  be  mentioned : 
— a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29, 34, 
kUt.  13,  Ac).  6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen. 
zzxTiL  34;  9  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10,  &c.).  c. 
Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  perton 
(9  Sam.  xiU.  1 9,  xr.  82,  Ac. ).  d.  Black  or  sad- 
colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xir.  2;  Jer.  Tiii.  21, 


&c.).    e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  n^lect  of 
person  (Deut.  xxi.  12, 13,  &c.).   /.  Shaving  the 
nead,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  or  board 
(Lev.  X.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  24,  &c.).    g.   Lading 
bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2,  xlvii.  2, 
&c.).  A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink 
(2  Sam.  i.  12,  in.  35,  xii.  16,  22,  &c.).    i.  In  the 
same  direction  may  be  mentioned  diminution 
in  offering  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  partake 
in  sacrificial  food  (Lev.  vu.  20 ;  Dent  xxvi.  14). 
k.  Covering  the  "  upper  lip,"  t.e.  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence  (Lev.  xiii.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4). 
/.   Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5). 
Beating  tne  body  (Et.  xxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  19). 
HI.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mourning  (Eccl.  xii.  5 ;  Jer.  ix.  17 ;  Am. 
V.  16 ;  Matt.  ix.  23).    fi.  Akin  to  this  usa^ 
the  custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  m 
the  lamentations  of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons 
(Gen.  1.  3 ;  Ju<^.  xl.  40 ;  Job  ii.  11,  xxx.  25, 
&c.).    o.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence 
indicative  of  grief  (Qen.  xxiu.  3 ;  Judg.  xx.  26, 
&c).    p.  Bfouming  feast  and  cup  of  consola- 
tion ^r.  xvi.  7,  8). 

T1 B  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case 
of  J  icob,  it  was  seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xx.  29)  and  Moses  (Deut  xxxiv. 
8),  thirty.  A  further  period  of  seven  days  in 
Jacob's  case.  Gen.  1.  10.  Seven  davs  for  Sanl, 
which  Aay  have  been  an  abridgea  period  in 
time  of  national  danger,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  (3.) 
Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  apocryphal 
books.  (4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  scriptural, 
these  notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in 
some  cases  enlarged.  (5.)  In  the  last  place  we 
may  mention — a.  the  idolatrous  "  mourning  foi 
Tammus,"  Ex.  xiii.  14, as  indicating  identitv  of 
practice  in  certaiu  cases  among  Jews  and  hea- 
thens ;  and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  ofl^ngb 
of  food  at  graves,  Eodus.  xxx.  1 8.  6.  Thepro- 
hibition,  Iwth  to  the  high-priest  and  to  Maza- 
rites,  against  going  into  monxning  even  for  a 
fkther  or  motMr,  Lev.  x^.  10, 11 ;  Num.  vi.  7. 
The  infisrior  priests  were  li.nited  to  the  cases  of 
their  near  leiaAives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  c.  The 
food  eaten  during  the  time  of  monming  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut  xxvi  14 ;  Jer.  xvi. 
5, 7 ;  Es.  zxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4.  «*t.)  When  we 
turn  to  heathen  writers,  we  find  similar  usages 
prevailing  among  various  nations  of  antitqnit^. 
(7.)  Witn  the  practices  above  mentioned,  Ori- 
ental and  other  customs,  ancient  and  ui«>dem, 
in  great  measure  agree.  D'Arvieux  says,  ^rab 
men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scieam, 
tear  their  hair,  hands,  and  fece,  and  throw  earth 
or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear 
«  blue  veil  and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning 
garments.  They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the 
deceased.  Niebuhr  says  both  Manometans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  nire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times.  Burckhardt  says  the  wo- 
men of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their  heads  on 
the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives  —  a  custom 
prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
triben  of  Upper  Egypt  He  also  mentions  wail- 
ing women,  and  a  man  in  distress  besmearing 
his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grim. 
In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  allusions  to 
similar  practices.  Thev  also  mention  ten  days 
and  for^  days  as  periods  of  mourning.    Lane, 
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speakine  of  the  modern  Eg^^ptians,  says, "  After 
death,  the  women  of  the  ikmily  raise  cries  of 
lamentation  called  welwel^  or  vri\w£i,  uttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased, '  O,  my  master !  O,  my 
resource !  O,  my  misfortune  1  O,  my  gloij ! ' 
(see  Jer.  xxii.  18.)  The  females  of  the  neigh- 
borhood come  to  ioin  with  them  in  this  con- 
clamation :  generally,  also,  the  family  send  for 
two  or  more  nedddbeSs,  or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and,  beating  them, 
they  exclaim,  *  Alas  for  him ! '  The  female 
relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent  clothes, 
beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, '  Alas 
for  him ! '  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress; 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  a  dark-blue 
color.  They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  " 
{Mod.  Eg.  ill.  152,  171,  195). 

MoUBe  (Heb.  'aebdr)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  29 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  17.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse. 
The  original  word  denotes  a  fleld-ravager,  and 
may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
dent. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  1  Sam. 
vi.  5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  "  may  include 
and  more  particularly  refer  to  the  short-tailed 
field-mice  {Anncoia  agresUBf  Flem.),  which  Dr. 
Kitto  says  cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn- 
lands  of^^  Syria. 

Mowing.  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  conn- 
tries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-mak- 
ing in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  "  hay/'  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps. 
cvi.  20,  is  incorrect.  So  also  Prov.  xxvii.  25, 
and  Is.  XV.  6.  The  "  king's  mowings  "  (Am. 
vii.  1 ),  t.e.  mown  grass  {rs.  Ixxi.  6),  may  per- 
haps refer  to  some  royiU  right  of  early  pasturage 
for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 

Moza.  1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hearon 
(1  Chr.  ii.  46).  2.  Son  of  Zimri,  and  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo'zah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Bemamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  be- 
tween hac-Cephirah  and  Rekem.  No  trace  of 
any  name  resembling  Mosah  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Interpreting  the  name  according 
to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it  ma;^  signify  "  the 
spring-head  "  —  the  place  at  which  the  water 
of  a  spring  gushes  out  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentions  in  the  Mishna  as  follows:  — 
"  There  was  a  place  below  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa ;  thither  they  descended,  and  gathered 
willow-branches,  i.e.  for  the  "  Feast  or  Taber- 
nacles "  so  called.  To  this  the  Gemara  adds, 
"  The  place  was  a  Colonia,  that  is,  exempt  from 
the  king's  tribute."  Schwan  (1 27 )  would  iden- 
tify Mozah  with  the  present  KuUmieh,  a  village 
about  four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Ja& 
Road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Beii 
Haninah. 

Mulberry-treeB  (Heb.  heo&im)  occurs 
only  in  2  Sam.  v.  23  and  24,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
14.  Wc  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  hdoa. 
The  Jewish  rabbis,  with  several  modem  ver- 
sions, understand  the  mulberry-tree ;  others  re- 
tun  the  Hebrew  word.   Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  335) 


believes  the  Hebrew  baca  is  identicil  with  a 
of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a  ICS.  work  of 
the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abul  Fadli,  name- 
]v,'some  species  of  Anwru  or  JBabamodatdrom. 
Dr.  Royle  refers  the  Hebrew  6aca  to  the  Arabic 
Shajrai-aUak,  **  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he  iden- 
tifies with  some  species  of  poplar.  Rosen- 
miiller  follows  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and 
believes  **  pear-trees  "  are  signified.  As  to  the 
claim  of  tne  mulberry-tree  to  re[jresent  the  be- 
cairn  of  Scripture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foun- 
dation for  such  an  interpretation.  As  to  the 
tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speal»,  and  which 
S]>rengel  identifies  with  AmynsGileadmsiM,  Lin., 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote  ^e  hied  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  for  the  AmyridacetK  an  trop- 
ical shrubs,  and  never  could  have  ^wn  in  the 
Valley  of  Rephaim.  The  explanation  given  by 
Royle,  that  some  poplar  is  signified,  is  untena- 
ble; for  the  Hebrew  bacd  and  the  Arabic  baha 
are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  difierence  of  the 
second  radical  letter  in  each  word.  Thoug^h 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  mulberry- 
tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  Irnit 
of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  M^.  vi.  34. 

Mule,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words  :-r- 1.  Pend,  IHr- 
ddh,  the  common  and  feminine  Hebrew  nonns 
to  express  the  "  mule ; "  the  first  of  which  oc- 
curs m  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  lat- 
ter only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till  the 
time  of  David,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  horses. 
After  this  time,  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scrip- 
ture often  mentioned  together.  Michaelis  con- 
jectures that  the  Israelites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  mules  in  the  war  which  David 
carried  on  with  the  kinff  of  Nisibis  (Zobah) 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time,  it  is 
possible  that  mules  from  £^pt  occasioiiallj 
aocompanied  the  horses  which  we  know  the 
king  of  Israel  obtained  from  that  oountiy ;  lor 
though  the  mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  monuments  of  Efypt,  yet  it  is  not  caaj 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  wcJl  mc- 

Snainted  with  this  animal.  It  would  appear 
bat  kings  and  ereat  men  only  rode  on  mules. 
We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T. : 
perhaps,  therefore,  they  had  ceased  to  he  iofe- 
porteo.  2.  /2ecnA  [Dbomkdabt].  3.  YimSm 
IS  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  mules "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name 
occurs  is  one  concerning  which  yarious  expla- 
nations have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may 
be  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage^  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  A.V.  is  incorrect  in  ita 
rendering :  —  "  This  was  that  Anah  that  fonnd 
the  mules  in  the  wilderness  as  he  fbd  the  assea 
of  Zibeon  his  father."  The  most  probahle  ex- 
planation is  that  which  interprets  viadm  to 
mean  '*  warm  springs,"  as  the  Vnlg.  has  it. 

Mup^pim,  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the 
fourteen  descendanu  of  Rachd  who  belonged 
to  the  original  colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  is 
Egypt  (G^n.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the 
name  is  written  Shupham.  In  1  Chr.  vii.  IS, 
15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as  zxvi.  16),  and 
viii.  5,  Shephuphan.    Henoe  it  it  probable  that 
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Mappim  ia  a  comiption  of  the  teoLi,  and  that 
Shupham  is  the  trao  form. 

murder.  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  heii^  was  regard- 
ed bjr  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  o£»nce  is  stated 
on  its  highest  groond  as  an  outrage  on  the  like- 
ness of  uod  in  man,  to  be  punished  even  when 
caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6 ;  see  also 
John  Tiii.  44 ;  1  John  iii.  12,  15).  Its  second- 
ary or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  in 
the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth,  which  im- 
mediately follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The  postdilu- 
Tiaa  coomiand  was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses, which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental 
homicide,  defined  with  additional  strictness  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited  compensation 
or  reprieve  of  the  muroerer,  or  his  protection  if 
he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  eren  at  the 
altAT  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  21 ;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31 ).  Bloodshed  even  in 
watfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
XXXV.  33, 34 ;  Deut.  xxi.  1, 9 ;  1  Chr.  xxviii. 
3).  It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who 
killed  his  slave  was  punished  with  death  (Ex. 
xxi.  20).^  No  punishment  is  mentioned  for 
suicide  attemptea,  nor  does  any  special  restric- 
tion ap[K»r  to  have  attached«to  the  property  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  Striking  a  preg- 
nant woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23).  If  an  ani- 
mal known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of 
any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed, 
hot  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi. 
29,  31 ).  The  duty  of  executing  punishment 
on  the  murderer  is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid 
on  the  "revenger  of  blood ; "  but  the  question 
of  ^itt  was  to  be  previously  decided  by  the  Le- 
vitical  tribunal.  In  regal  times,  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecution of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign, 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiiL 
39,  xiv.  7,  11 ;  1  K.  li.  34).  It  was  Uiwful  to 
kill  a  bniglar  taken  at  ni^ht  in  the  act,  but  un- 
lawful to  do  so  afler  sunrise  (Ex.  xxti.  2,  3). 

Mu^'shi,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Ex.  vi.  19;  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19, 
47,  xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

Music.  The  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, like  the  first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of 
metals,  was  a  Cainite.  According  to  the  narrar 
tivB  of  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  son  of  Lamech  was 
"  the  lather  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
OKjgan,"  that  is  of  allplayecs  upon  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.  The  fint  mention  of  music 
in  the  times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative 

1  The  passage  reftrred  to  fSx.  xzl.  90, 21)  was 
fonnerly  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  American 
•lavery,  and  U  as  follows :  '*!/*«  man  9mUe  hit 
terumtQrki$maidwiiharod,andhedieunderhi$ 
kand^hethaUsureiifbepuniJiketL  JMwithstandingy 
ifhBC(nUUm€adaiforiwo,keahaUnotbepuniMkeat 
/br  A0  if  Ms  OTOfuy." 

The  word  n&kam  here  rendered  punttheri  oecors 
thirty-five  times  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  everywhere  bat 
here  rendered  "  avence,'' "  take  vongeanoe,*'  or  **  to 
revenge."  The  meamng  of  the  statute  la  this :  If  a 
■Msttar  beat  his  serrant  to  death  with  a  rod^  there 
Is  evidenee  of  Intentionai  murder ;  and  the  death  of 
the  servant  shall  certainly  he  avenced  by  the  death 
of  tbe  master.  If  the  serant  lived  some  dajs,  the 
erldenee  of  Intent  tokSlI  was  wanting,  and  the  crime 
waa  BMUMlaagliter.  and  to  be  punMhed  as  such, 
though  not  by  the  death  of  the  master. —En. 


of  Laban's  interview  with  Jacob  (Gren.  xxxL 
27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
served, the  practice  of  music  existed  in  the  up- 
land country  of  S^ria;  and  of  tbe  three  possible 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The 
three  kinds  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Bed  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  their  triumphal  sons^  of  deliv- 
erance from  the  hosts  of  Egypt ;  and  Miriam, 
in  celebration  of  the  same  event,  exercised  one 
of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by  leading;  a 
procession  of  the  women  or  the  camp,  chanting 
m  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of  Moses, 
"  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
uirown  into  the  sea."  The  triumphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  char- 
acter about  it ;  but  the  employment  of  music  in 
religious  service,  though  idolatrous,  is  more 
distinctly  marked  in  the  festivities  which  at- 
tended uie  erection  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a 
very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly 
metrical!  ^orm,  and  was  probably  intended  to  l>e 
sung  with  3,  musical  accompaniment  as  one  of 
the  people's  song^  The  simpler  impromptu 
with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of  Israel 
greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off  on  \he  spur  of 
the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild 
joy  with  which  thev  welcomed  their  natiomil 
champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of  Israel " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet 
with  nothing  like  a  systematic  cultivation  5>f 
music  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  estaolish* 
ment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  cippears  to 
have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of^  these  schools  may  have  been  taughr., 
music  was  an  essential  part  of  their  practice. 
Professional  musicians  soon  became  attac^^ 
to  the  court.  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
round  him  "  singing  men  and  singing  women  *' 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same 
(Eccl.  ii.  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court 
by  his  patronage  of  art,  and  obtaining  a  repu- 
tation fumself  as  no  mean  composer  (1  K.  iv. 
32). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  or 
music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest 
service  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Before, 
however,  the  elaborate  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  David  for  the  temple  choir,  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  body  of  musicians 
throughout  the  country  (2  Sam.  vi.  &) ;  and  in 
the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Lcvites,  with  Che- 
naniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired  skill 
from  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries, 
harps,  and  cvmbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm 
of  tnanksgiving  which  David  had  composctl  for 
the  occasion  (1  Chr.  xv.,  xvi.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Levites  all  along  had  prat-^ 
Used  music,  and  that  some  musical  service  waj* 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
position  which  they  occupied  among  the  other 
tribes  naturally  fitvored  Uie  cultivation  of  an 
art  which  is  enentially   characteristic  of  a 
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leisurely  and  peaceftil  life.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  rmresentatiye 
family  in  the  choir.  Asaph  himselr  appears  to 
have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5), 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XT.  19),  perhi^s  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  dis- 
tinct from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25, 
**  the  singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instru- 
ments followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  with  timbrels."  The  "play- 
ers on  instniments  "  were  the  performers  upon 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  psaltery  and  harp. 
The  "  players  on  instniments,"  in  ^s.  IxxxTii. 

7,  were  different  from  these  last,  and  were 
properly  pipers  or  performers  on  perforated 
wind-instruments  (see  1  K.  L  40).  "  The  dam- 
sels playing  with  timbrels  "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii. 
8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part  in 
the  temple  choir.  The  trumpets,  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  plaved  before 
the  aric  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8),  appear  to  nave  been 
reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  24, 
xvi.  6^.  As  they  were  also  used  in  royd  proc- 
lamations (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  probably 
intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  sjrmbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12.  The  altar  was 
the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7|,  and  the  sacri- 
fices were  His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18);  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to 
the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly 
monarchs  were  accompanied.  The  Tempte 
was  His  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentnes 
watched  tne  gates  by  night  thev  chanted  the 
songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these  it  nas  been  con- 
jectured with  probability  is  Ps.  cxxxiv.  In 
the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews,  music  hdd  a  prominent  place.  The 
kings  haid  their  court  musicians  (IScd.  ii.  8), 
who  bewailed  their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25) ; 
and  in  the  luxurious  times  of  the  later  monarchy 
the  efleminate  gallants  of  Israel,  reekine  with 
perfumes,  and  stretched  upon  their  couches  of 
ivoiy,  were  wont  at  their  bananets  to  ac- 
company the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused 
themselves  with  devising  musical  instruments 
while  their  nation  was  perishing.  But  while 
music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery 
and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
mirth  and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  was  only  when  a  curse  was 
ufjon  the  land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  "  The 
mirth  of  tabrets  oeaseth,  tne  noise  of  them  that 
rejoice  endeth,  thepoy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they 
shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song "  (Is.  xxiv. 

8,  9).  The  bridal  processions  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  were  accompanied  with 
music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and  these  ceased 
only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ex.  xxvi.  13). 
I'he  music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied 
with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).  The 
triumphal  processions  which  celebrated  a  vic- 
tory were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singers 
(Ex.  XV.  1,  20;  Jodff.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  xxi.  11 ;  2  Cnr.  xx.  28;  Jud.  xv.  12, 
13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even 
rooompanied  armies  to  battle. 


Besides  songs  of  triumph,  there  were  also 
religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29  ;  Am.  v.  23;  Jam. 
V.  13),  "  songs  of  the  temple"  (Am.  viiL  3),  aad 
songs  which  were  sung  in  idolations  winship 

iEx.  xxxii.  18).  Love^ongs  are  idlnded  to  in 
*s.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  I.  There  were  also 
the  doleful  songs  of  the  funeral-prooession,  and 
the  wailing  chant  of  the  mourners  who  went 
about  the  streets,  the  professional  "  keening " 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2 
Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Eccl.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17-20; 
Am.  V.  16).  The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they 
gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvL 
10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33);  the  women  sang  as  they 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occaskm  tile 
land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  nationalpros- 
perity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.  Tbiat 
IS  one  class  of  musicians  to  whidi  alluaioii  is 
casually  made  (Ecdus.  ix.  4),  aad  who  were 
probably  foreigners,  the  harlots  who  fieqoented 
the  streets  of  great  cities,  and  attracted  notice 
by  singing,  and  playing  the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  15, 
16).  TMre  are  two  aspects  in  which  music 
appears,  and  about  which  little  satisfiKtonr  csn 
be  said :  the  mysterious  influence  whidi  it  had 
in  driving  out  thejevil  spirit  from  Sanl,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  prophecy  and  jpro^wt- 
ical  inspiration.  From  tiie  instances  in  which 
it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hdrew 
root  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under 
which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  nunstids 
sang.  All  tnat  can  be  safely  oondnded  is,  that, 
in  uieir  external  manifestations,  die  efibct  of 
music  in  exciting  the  emotions  of  the  sensitiTt 
Hebrews,  the  f^nzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  tbs 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so 
nearly  sJike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same 
word.  The  case  of  Saul  is  more  difficult  still. 
We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret  of  his  daik 
malady.  Two  turning-points  in  his  history  are 
the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the  first  (1 
Sam.  X.  5)  and  the  last,  if  we  except  tiiat  draad 
encounter  which  the  despairinfi"  monardb  chal- 
lenged before  the  fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  The  hut 
occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedieooe 
of  Saul  In  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he 
was  reiected  from  being  king  (1  Sun.  xv.  26). 
Immediately  after  this,  we  are  uAd  tiie  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  "  evu  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  him''  (1  Sam.  xvL  14) ; 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed 
the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him 
by  the  music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  diat 
the  same  means  should  be  employed  tor  his 
restoration  (I  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).  But  on  two 
occasions,  wnen  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  mmf  of 
insanity  liad  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 
11,  xix.  9, 10). 

Mosioal  Instruments.   In  additkm  to 

the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been  rep- 
resented in  our  version  by  some  modem  word, 
and  are  treated  under  tneir  respective  titles, 
there  are  other  terms  which  are  rtgoAj  or 
generally  rendered.  These  are-~  1.  BadSton, 
Chald.,  rendered  "  instruments  of  music  "  in 
Dan.  vi.  18.  The  nuu^in  gives  "or  fti&fe,  per 
hiqis  lit.  emBMna"  The  last-mentioned  ien> 
dering  is  tiiat  approved  by  Gesenins,  and  seems 
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most  probable.  —  2.  Iftfuifm,  rendered  with 
great  probabilUj  "  stringed-instminente  "  in 
P».  d.  4.  It  appears  to  m  a  general  term,  but 
beyond  this  nouung  is  known  of  it  —3.  *A»dT^ 
"  an  instniment  of  ten  strings/'  Ps.  xcii.  3. 
The fiiU phrase  is  whd  'aa&r,  "a  ten>stringed 
pealtery,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  cxliv.  9 ;  and  the 
tme  rendering  of  the  first-mentioned  passage 
woold  be  "  npon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings, 
eyen  upon  the  psaltery." — 4.  Sfudddh,  in  E<xl. 
ii.  8  omj,  "  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  tne  delights  of  the  sons  of  men, 
wnmcal  trutmrnenU,  and  that  <f  aU  »orU"  The 
words  thus  rendered  have  reoeired  a  great  ra- 
riety  of  meanings.  Bnt  the  most  probable  in- 
terpretation to  l>e  pnt  npon  them  is  that  su^ 
zested  by  a  nsage  or  the  Talmnd,  where  tihidah 
denotes  a ''  mdanqnin  "  or  " litter"  for  women. 
^5.  ShaliMny  rendered  "  instruments  of  mu- 
sic "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "three-stringed  instruments." 
Roediger  translates  "  triangles,"  which  are  said 
to  bare  been  invented  in  Syria,  fiom  the  same 
root  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  more  correct 

Mustard  occurs  in  Matt  xiiL  31,  xrii.  20 ; 
Mark  It.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xtU.  6.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has  of 
Kte  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
croTersy,  the  common  mustard-plant  being  sup- 
posed unable  to  fi^fil  the  demands  of  the 
biblical  allusion.  In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
lioyle,  read  before  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  published  in  No.  xt.  of  their  Journal 
(1844), entitled  "On  the  Identification  of  the 
Alustard-tree  of  Scripture,"  the  author  con- 
cladea  that  the  Salvaaara  Penica  is  the  tree  in 
question.  He  supposes  the  Sahxdora  Pemea 
to  be  the  same  as  tne  tree  called  Khardal  (the 
Arabic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are  em- 
ployed throughoi%t  Syria  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard,  of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  prop- 
erties. This  tree,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ameuny,  a  Sjnrian,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Royle,  is  found  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  tlie  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  Da- 
mascus, and  is  said  to  be  generally  recognized 
Hi  Sfria  as  the  mustard-tree  of  Scnpture. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Boyle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  con- 
fess onrselves  unable  to  belicTe  that  the  subject 
of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally 
settled.  But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora 
Pemea  are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consid- 
er whether  some  mustard-plant  {Sinapis)  may 
not  after  all  be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable. 
The  objection  commonly  made  against  any 
Smt^  being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that 
the  seed  grew  into  "  a  tree,"  or,  as  St  Luke 
has  it,  "  a  great  tree,"  in  the  branches  of  which 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come  and  lodge. 
Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it  is 
niged  with  great  truth,  that  the  expression  is 
fip;nrative  and  Oriental,  and  that,  in  a  prover- 
bial  simile,  no  literal  aocuracv  is  to  be  expected. 
It  it  an  error,  for  which  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  acoounti^e,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royie 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage 
impliea  that  birds  "built  their  nests'^ in  the 
tree :  the  Qreek  word  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  "  to  settle  or  rest  npon " 


any  thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  nor  Is 
there  any  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expres- 
sion " fowls  of  the  air"  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  inseasorial  kinds, — linnets,  finches, 
&c.  Hiller's  explanation  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one, — that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on 
the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  ver^  fond.  Again,  whatever 
the  Sinapis  may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an 
herb,  or  more  properly  "  a  garden  herb."  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  the  large  size  which  the 
mustard-plant  attains  in  Palestine.  In  their 
journey  from  Bysan  to  A^jeloun,  in  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain  very 
thickly  covered  with  herbage,  particularly  tM 
mustard-pUmt,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses'  heads.  Dr.  Thomson  also  says  he  has 
seen  the  wild  mustard  on  the  rich  jpkan  of 
Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and  the  nder.  If, 
then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  ridi  plain  of  Akkar 
grows  as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it  might 
attain  to  the  same  or  a  greater  height  when  in 
a  cultivated  garden.  The  expression,  "  which 
is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  is  in  all  proba- 
bUity  hyperbolical,  to  denote  a  Yery  small  seed 
indeed,  as  there  are  manv  seeds  which  are 
smaller  than  mustard.  ^  The  Lord  in  his  popu- 
lar teaching,"  says  Trencjk  {Notes  on  Parables^ 
108),  "  adhered  to  the  popular  language ; "  and 
the  mustard-seed  was  used  proverbislly  to  do- 
note  any  thing  very  minute. 

Muta-labl)en.  ''  To  the  chief  mnsidaa 
upon  Muth-labben  "  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix., 
wnich  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture. 
Two  difilculties  in  connection  with  it  have  to 
be  resolved ;  fir  ^  to  determine  the  tme  reading 
of  the  Hebrew,  i^  id  then  to  ascertain  it-  veaa- 
ing.  Neither  of  these  points  has  been  satis- 
foctorihr  explained.  If  the  reading  of  Ttilgate 
and  LXX.  oe  correct  with  regard  to  the  conso- 
nants, the  words  m^pht  be  'm  tUtmdth,  "upon 
Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi. :  and  lab- 
ben  is  possibly  a  firagment  of  Wmi  Komdk^ 
"  for  the  sons  of  Kortm,"  which  appears  in  the 
same  title.  Bnt  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be 
the  tme  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning 
to  it  The  Targnm  renders  the  title  of  the 
psalm, — ''  on  tte  death  of  the  man  who  came 
forth  ftom  between  the  camps,"  alluding  to 
Goliadi,  the  Philistine  champion  (1  Sam.  xvii 
4).  Others  render  it  "on  the  death  of  the 
son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom.  Bashi's  words 
are —  "  Bnt  1  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future 
to  come,  when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel 
shall  be  made  white,  and  their  righ«i.H>nsness 
be  revealed,  and  their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when 
Esau  and  his  seed  shall  be  blotted  y^t"  Do- 
nesh  supposes  that  labben  was  the  naAO  of  a 
man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and 
to  whom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked  "  in 
verse  5.  Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his 
Exposition)  identifies  him  wiu  Saul.  As  a  last 
resource,  Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  in- 
tended to  convev  instractions  to  iJie  Levite 
minstrel  Ben  (I  Chr.  xv.  18).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  that  the  reading  in  this 
verse  is  corrapt,  as  the  name  is  not  repeated 
with  the  others  in  verse  20.  There  still  remain 
to  be  noticed  the  conjectures  of  Delitzsch,  that 
Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or  melody  with 
the  words  of  the  song  associated  with  it ;  of 
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othen,  that  it  was  a  musical  instrameDt ;  and 
of  Hupfdd,  that  it  was  the  commencement  of 
an  old  song,  either  sig:nifvine  "die  for  the  son/' 
or  *' death  to  the  son."  On  all  accoants,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  the  title  in  its 
present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  original, 
which  may  have  been  in  full  what  has  been 
suegested  above. 

Myn'dUB,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
l>etwcen  Miletus  and  Halicarnassds.  We 
rind  in  I  Mace.  xv.  23  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  a  Jewish  population.  The  name  still  lingers 
in  the  modem  Mentesche,  though  the  remains 
of  the  city  are  probably  at  Gumddu.    Ap. 

MsT^ra,  an  important  town  in  Ltcia,  and 
interesting  to  us  as  the  place  where  St  Paul, 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was 
removed  from  the  Adramyttian  ship  which  had 
brought  him  fh>m  Ossarea,  and  entered  the 
Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Malta.  Myra  (called  Denibra  by 
the  Greeks)  is  remarkable  still  for  its  remains 
of  various  periods  of  history.  The  tombs, 
enriched  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Lycian  char* 
acter,  show  that  it  must  have  been  wealthy  in 
early  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  attests  its 
considerable  population  in  what  may  be  called 
its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  eorge  which  leads 
into  the  moontains  is  a  large  Byzantine  church, 
a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
iN^gim  with  St  FAoI's  visit 
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Myrrhy  the  rroresentative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  mSr  and  Idt,  —  1.  M&r  is 
mentioned,  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  "  oil  of  holv  ointment ; "  in 
Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the  substances  used  in 
the  purification  of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov. 
vii.  1 7,  and  in  several  passages  in  Canticles,  as 
a  perfume.  The  Greek  occurs  in  Matt  ii.  11 
amongst  the  gifts  brought  by  the  wise  men  to 
the  infant  Jesus ;  and  in  Mark  xv.  23,  it  is  said 
that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  was  offered 
to,  but  refused  by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 


Myrrh  was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John 
xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86).    Yanons  conjec- 
tures have  been  made  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  wi6r  fsee 
Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  522),  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  in  whidi  it  is  pro- 
duced.   According  to  the  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus (iii.  107),  Dioscorides  (t.  77),  Theopbraa- 
tus   (ix.   4,   §1),   Diodonis   Siculus   (ii.   49), 
Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.,  the  tree  which  produces 
myrrh  grows  in  Arabia.     Forskll  mentions 
two  myrrh-producing  trees,  Amyris  Kataf  and 
Anufria  Kajal,  as  occurring  near  Hacs  in  Ara- 
bia Felix.    The  myrrh-tree  which  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemprich  found  in  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
Abyssinia,  are  believed  to  be  identical ;  the  tree 
is  the  Balsamodendron  myrrhaf  "a  low,  thorny, 
ragged  -  looking    tree,    with   bricht    trifoliate 
leaves : "  it  is  probably  the  Jfturof  Abnl  Fadli, 
of  which  he  says  "  murr  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  thorny  tree  like  an  acacia,  from  which  flows 
a  white  liquid,  which  thickens,  and  becomes  a 
gum."      The  Bcdaamodendron   myrrhat   which 
produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood 
and  bark  which  emit  a  strong  odor;  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  is  at  first  oilj, 
but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air:  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  TerdnnthacBOt.   For 
the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  see  Gall.  — 
2.  LStj  erroneously  translaied  "  mynh  "  in  the 
A.  v.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11,  the  onlj 
two  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  denK.te  the  odorous  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  b/anches  of  the  Cutes 
crelicus,  known  by  the  name  of  ladanum  or 
labdanum.    It  is  clear  that  idt  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine, 
yet  the  scriptural  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of 
this  substance  as  ocing  exported  from  Gilend 
into  Egypt    There  are  several  species  of  Cutes, 
all  of  which  are  believed  to  yiela  the  ^m  lada- 
num ;  but  the  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
is  in  all  proMbility  identical  with  the  one 
which  is  found  in  Palestine,  viz.,  the  CiMhm 
creticus.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew Idt,  the  Arabic  ladan,  the  Greek  X^dtnvr, 
the  Latin  and  English  laJannm,  are  identicaL 
The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ot»- 
taceoB,  the  rock-rose  family. 

Myrtle  (Heb.  Itadas).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  A.  v .  is  correct  in  its  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are 
agreed  upon  the  point,  and  die  identical  noun 
occurs  in  Arabic  as  the  name  of  the  "  mjrrtlc." 
Mention  of  the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viit.  15 ; 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11.  The 
modem  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fonn- 
eriy,  as  we  learn  fh>m  Nehemiah  (viii.  15), 
myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem. 
"On  Olivet,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "nothhig  is 
now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree :  "* 
on  some  of  die  hills,  however,  near  Jerusalem, 
Hasselouist  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker 
says  it  is  not  uncommon  in'Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee. There  are  several  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Myrtus ;  but  the  Mifrita  oommums  is  the 
only  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  Hadat:  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaoeet,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 


,  __      .       .  !  raqnirad  to  flx  tba 

aact  limit*  of  thi*  north-westeni  diitnct  of 
Afw  Hmor,  a  long  di>c>uui>n  might  be 
"       '    ii  meDtioned  onlj  once 

i.  7,  B),  and  that  cnnorily, 
B  puHDg  janroer.  The  but 
deaoiiptioD  that  can  be  giT«n  or  Mjaia  at  thii 
time  i  tlwt  itwu  the  legion  about  the  frontier 
of  the  ivorincea  of  Aaia  aod  BithTma.  Tbe 
tann  ii  eridentlj  ued  in  an  ethnologieal,  not 


N. 

One  of  dw  MHU  of  Caleb  tba  Mm 

.  . ., eh  (I  Chr.  ir.  16), 

ZTa'Unah.     L  One  of  the  tma  women 
'i  die  recotdi  of 


a  whom  Solomon  took  into 
Uiahment  (1  S.  zi.  1).  In  the  LXX. 
11  K.  xii.  S4,  antvering  to  zir.  31  of  the 
Hebrew  text),  «he  ii  atatod  to  have  been  the 
"danehler  of  Aoa  (ia  Hannn)  the  toa  at 

BTBi'UIUUi,  one  of  the  towni  of  Jndah  in 
the  diatrict  of  the  lowland  or  Sbefelab  (Joib. 
(T.  41 ).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

lXa,mxama~or,  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
kmd  on  hitn  bj  onr  Lonl,  "Naaman  the 
SjTian."  An  Aramite  warrior,  a  ramarkable 
iacideDt  in  wboie  life  ia  preaemd  io  na  ihron^h 
Ua  eonneetion  with  the  prophet  Eliiba.  The 
nairatire  i*  ^*en  in  2  K.  t.  Of  NMman  the 
STriao  tboe  la  no  mention  in  the  BiUe  except 


18  NAABATH     - 

in  this  connectian.  Bat  n  Jewijh  tnditioB,  at 
leaat  aa  aid  ax  the  time  of  Joiephns  {AiU.  Tiii. 
IB.  }5),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a  genaine 
one,  idantiiies  him  witli  the  archer  whoae  aimw, 
whether  at  random  or  not,  atmck  Ahab  urith 
bis  mortal  wonnd,  and  thug  "gave  delivcranee 
to  Sjria."  The  exprcMion  u  remarkable  — 
"  because  that  b^  him  Jehovah  bad  given  de- 
liverance to  Sjria-"  The  most  tuunnd  ex- 
e. nation  perhuM  is  ihatNaamAn,  indelivering 
coontry,  had  killed  one  who  waa  the  enemj 
of  Jehovah  not  leu  than  he  wu  of  Syria- 
Whatever  the  pBTticalar  exploit  referred  to  waa, 
it  had  given  Naaman  a  great  position  at  the 
conn  of  Benhadad,  He  waa  commandat-ia- 
ehief  of  the  arm;,  and  waa  nearest  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  whom  ha  acoMnpanied  ott- 
cially,  and  supported,  when  be  went  to  wocshlp 
in  the  temple  of  Bimmon  (ver.  18).  He  waa 
afflicted  with  a  leprosy  of  tlie  wlute  kind  (vtt. 
ST),  which  had  hitherto  dtfied  enre.  "Ae  dr- 
cnmstanoes  of  his  vitit  to  ^ishk  bate  been 
drawn  oat  under  the  latter  bead,  and  need  ■« 
be  repeated  here.  His  noneet  lo  lie  allowed 
to  take  away  two  mnW  iMrtben  of  earth  ie 
not  easy  to  underatand.  The  naMtal  expfama- 
lion  is,  that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  whlA 
prompted  the  Pisan  iovadcn  lo  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aceldama  fcr  the  Campo  Saato  M 
Piaa,  the  grateliil  convert  lo  Jchonh  wished  U 
take  away  eome  of  the  earth  of  His  conntry.  So 
form  an  altar.  But  in  Aa  narratltc  then  b 
no  mention  of  an  altar.  How  hMe  Raamasi 
lived  to  contiuue  a  woiahippn'  M  Jebovafa 
white  aanating  officially  at  the  worataip  of  Bim- 
mon,  we  are  not  lold. 

ITa'un&D.  One  of  the  (hmily  of  Benjamin 
who  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  read 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  SI.  According  lo  the  LXX.  rer- 
sion  of  that  passage  he  was  the  son  of  Bela,  whMi 


the  ennmeratioii  of  the  soim 
of  Benjamin,  he  is  Mid  to  be  the  son  of  Beta, 
and  head  of  the  Esmily  of  the  Naanaltea.  He  is 
also  reckoned  among  the  son*  of  Bda  in  I  Cbr. 

Haam'Rthttei  the  Gentile  Mme  of  one  of 
Job's  frieuds,  Zophar  the  Naamaihite  f  Job.  ii. 
II,  xi.  I,  XX.  I,  xlii.  9).  There  la  no  other 
trace  of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town 
whence  it  is  derived  is  unknown.  If  we  may 
judge  from  modem  usage,  eeveral  place*  so 
called  probably  existed  on  Um  Aimbiaa  bordsn 
"'Syria. 

If  a'amltOB,  thO)  the  family  descended  Aom 

A.AM*a,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num. 

icvi.  40  only). 

Ha'arab,  the  second  wlft  of  Athnr,  a 
desccndnnt  of  Jndah  (I  Chr.  Iv.  i,  B), 

ITaara'L  One  ot  Ihe  valiant  men  of  Da- 
vid's armies  (I  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  1  Chr,  he  is 
called  the  son  of  Eibai ;  but  in  3  Sasn.  xstii. 
3S  be  appears  an  "  Faarai  the  Artiite."  Kenni- 
cott  decides  that  the  former  is  cortecL 

ITa'anui,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a 
very  ancient  record  (l  Chr.  vii.ISfiasoentioDeil 
as  the  eastem  limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very 
probably  iden^cal  with  Naak^tb,  ta  more 
accurately  Naaiah. 

Na'aratb  (the  Heb.  Is  =  to  Saarah,  which 

therefore  the  teal  fiwtn  of  the  bhbc),  a  ^aca 
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named  (Josh.  xvi.  7  only)  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  (southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim. 
It  appears  to  hare  lain  between  Ataroth  and 
Jericho.  If  Ataroth  be  the  present  Atara,  then 
Naarah  was  probably  somewhere  lower  down 
the  wady.  Euscbius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as 
if  well  known  to  them  —  "  Naorath,  a  small  vil- 
laee  of  the  Jews,  five  miles  from  Jericho." 
Schwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  "Neama/'  also  "five 
miles  from  Jericho/'  meaning  perhaps  Na'tmA, 
the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Waebf 
Mutuak  or  d-Auu. 

Naash'on.    [Nahshon.I 

Naas'son.  The  Greek  torm  of  the  name 
Nahshon  (Matt  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32  only). 

Na'athos.  One  of  the  family  of  Addi 
(1  Esd.  ix.  31).    Ap. 

Nal>al^  one  of  the  characters  introduced  to 
us  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  ^^limpse  of  his  whole  state  of 
life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxt.).  He  was 
a  sheep-master  on  the  confines  of  Judsea 
and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror  the  name 
of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus,  a  Ziohite,  and 
his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  toat  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel, 
in  the  pasture-lands  of  Maon.  EQs  wealth,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  abode,  consisted 
chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats,  which,  as  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  (Matt. 
XXV. ) ,  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  together.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact  num- 
ber of  each  —  3,000  of  the  former,  1,000  of  the 
latter.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to 
drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of 
Carmel ;  and  it  was  whilst  they  were  on  one  of 
these  pastoral  excursions  that  they  met  a  band 
of  outlaws,  who  sliowed  them  unexpected  kind- 
ness, protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv.  7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there 
was  a  erand  banquet  on  Carmel,  "like  the 
feast  of  a  king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes 
his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths  from  the 
chier  of  the  freebooters  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation,  enumerated  the  services  of 
their  master,  and  ended  b^  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance  characteristic 
of  the  East,  "  whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  hand 
for  thy  servants  and  for  tkjf  son  David.  The 
great  sheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nize this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On 
hearing  the  demand  or  the  ten  petitioners,  he 
sprang  up  (LXX.),  and  broke  out  into  fury, 
"  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  " 
—  "  What  runaway  slaves  are  these  to  interfere 
with  my  own  domestic  arrangements  ?  "  (xxv. 
10,  11.)  The  moment  that  the  messen^rs 
were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  perceived 
the  danger  that  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst  not 
speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife,  as  to  the  good 
angel  of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds 
told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  the  omrings 
usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,comp.  xxx.  11; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses 
of  Nabal 's  large  establishment — herself  mount- 


ed one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  ni&. 
ning  before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  towards 
David's  encampment.  David  had  already 
made  the  fatal  vow  of  extermination  (xxv.  22). 
At  this  moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  ap« 
peared,  threw  herself  on  her  face  before  himt 
and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  language  which 
both  in  form  and  expression  almost  assumes  the 
tone  of  poetry.  She  returns  with  the  news  of 
David's  recantation  of  his  vow.  Nabal  is  then 
at  the  height  of  his  orgies,  and  his  wife  dared 
not  communicate  to  hun  either  his  danger  or 
his  escape  (xxv.  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told 
him  both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly 
roused  to  a  sense  of  that  which  impended  over 
him.  "  His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became 
as  a  stone."  It  was  as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon  him.  Ten  days  m 
lingered,  "  and  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  and  he 
died"(xxv.  37,  38). 

Nabari'as.  Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  x.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
4).    Ap. 

Na1)athiteB,  the,  l  Mace.  v.  25,  ix.  35. 
[Nebaioth.]    Ap. 

NalX)!!!,  vicum  of  Ahah  and  Jezebel.  He 
was  a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground  [2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lav  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jexreel.  He  had 
also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  situation  is  not 
quite  certain.  Accordii^  to  the  Hebrew  text 
(1  K.  xxi.  1 )  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  LXX. 
render  the  whole  clause  differently.    The  royal 

Salace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  the  city  wall'  at 
ezreel.  According  to  both  texts,  it  immedi- 
ately adjoined  the  vineyard  (1  K.  xxi.  1, 2,  Heh. ; 
1  K.  xxi.  2,  LXX. ;  2  K.  ix.  30, 36),  and  it  thus 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  monev,  or  another 
vineyard  in  exchange  for  this,  t^aboth,  in  the 
independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,  re- 
fused. "  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." 
Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  replv ;  but  the  proud 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.  She  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands.  A  solenm  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calamity.  Naboth  was  "  set  on  high  " 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria;  two  men  of 
wor^ess  character  accused  him  of  having 
"cursed  God  and  the  king."  He  and  his  chil- 
dren (2  K.  ix.  9fi)  were  dragged  out  of  the  dtt 
and  despatched  the  same  night.  The  place  of 
execution  tliere  was  by  the  large  tank  or  res- 
ervoir which  still  remains  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside  the 
walls.  The  usual  punishment  ror  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
stoned ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below. 

Nabuohodono'sor.  Nebuchadneziar, 
king  of  Babylon  (1  Esd.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48; 
Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7, 11, 12,  ii.  1,  4, 19, 
iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13,  xiiL 
18).    Ap. 

il'a'cnon's  Threshing-floor,  the  place 

at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  progress 
from  Kiriath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  UjEzah 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  seal  for  its  safety 
(2  Sam.  vi.  6). 
Na'ohor.     1.  The  brother  of  Abraham 
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;;  Josh.  xxir.  2).  [Nabob  1.]  —2.  The  grand- 
father of  Abraham  ( Luke  iii.  34).    [Nabob  2.1 

Na^dab.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  ana 
Elishcba  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  iii.  2).  He,  his 
father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of 
Israel,  were  1^  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled people  (Ex.  xxiv.  1),  and  were  commanded 
to  stay  and  worship  God  "  afar  off,"  below  the 
loftjr  summit  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was 
to  come  near  to  the  Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev. 
X.  1 ),  Nadab  and  his  brother  were  struck  dead 
before  the  sanctuary  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 
Their  ofience  was  kmdling  the  incense  in  their 
censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  t.«.  not  taken  from 
that  which  burned  perpetually  jLev.  vi.  13)  on 
the  altar.  —  2.  King  Jeroboams  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel  e.g.  954,  and 
reigned  two  years  (1  K.  xv.  25-^1).  At  the 
siege  of  Gibbiethon,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain 
by  Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar.  —  3.  A  son  of 
Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
—  4.  A  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36) 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Nadab'atha,  a  place  from  which  the  bride 
was  being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri, 
when  Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37).  That  Nadabatha  was  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable.  On  the 
cast  of  Jordan,  the  only  two  names  that  occur 
as  possible  are  Nebo  and  Nabathna.    Ap. 

If  a^ge,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ 
(Luke  til.  25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Nogah 
(I  Chr.  iii.  7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Onias  L  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Ifall'alal,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulnn, 
given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which,  in 
the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15),  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Na- 
BALUiL,  the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  iden- 
tical. Elsewhere  it  is  calfed  Nabalol.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  asserts  that  Nahalal  was  in 
poet-biblical  times  called  Mahlul ;  and  this 
Schwars  identifies  with  the  modem  Malul, 
a  villa^  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the 
north,  four  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two 
of  Japhia. 

NahTallaly  an  inaccurate  mode  of  spelling, 
in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which,  in  Josh.  xxi. 
35,  is  accantely  given  as  Nabalal. 

Hahaliely  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Is- 
rael in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  to 
Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  lay  '*  beyond," 
that  is,  north  of,  the  Amon  (ver.  13),  and 
between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth ;  the  next  after 
Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its  name  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and  it  is  not 
impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  Wadif 
Enehofte,  which  runs  into  the  Mojeb,  the  an- 
cient Amon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabba  and 
Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

If  ah'aloly  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of 
the  place  elsewhere  named  Nahalal  (Jndg.  i. 
30). 

Naliam.  The  brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Je- 
htidijah,  wife  of  Exra  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 


Naliaina^ni.  A  chief  man  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nahara^'i.  The  armor-bearer  of  Joab, 
called,  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  Na- 
BARi.  He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1  Chr. 
xi.  39). 

NaliarL  The  same  as  Nabarai  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  the  'name  is 
printed  "  Nabarai  the  Berothite." 

Naliash.  I.  "  Nahash  the  Ammonite," 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  at  the  foundation 
of  tne  monarchy  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  that  crael  alterna- 
tive of  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes,  or  slavery, 
which  roused  the  swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Ammonite  force 
(1  Sam.  xi.  l-l  1 ).  "  Nahash  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites rather  than  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun  had  rendered  Da- 
vid some  special  and  valuable  service,  which 
David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
quiting (2  Sam.  x.  2).  The  Jewish  traditions 
affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his  having  afibrded 
protection  to  one  of  David's  brothers,  who  es- 
caped alone  when  his  family  were  massacred  by 
the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
they  had  been  intrasted  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with 
Nahash.  The  retribution  exacted  by  David 
for  the  annoying  insults  of  Hanun  is  related 
elsewhere. — 2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of 
Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief  of  Absuom's 
army.  Amasa  is  there  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  certain  Ithra,  by  Abigail,  "  daughter 
of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zeraiah."  By  die 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  it  appears  that  Ze- 
raiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and 
the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  anestion  then 
arises,  How  could  A'bigail  have  been  at  the 
same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to 
the  children  of  Jesse  ?  To  this,  three  answers 
may  be  given :  —  1.  The  universal  tradition  of 
the  rabbis  that  Nidiash  and  Jesse  were  identi- 
cal. 2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Stanley  in  this  work,  that  Nahash  was  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman 
had  first  been  his  wif^  or  concubine — in  which 
capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeraiah  —  and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse,  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  3.  A  third  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  Nahash  vras  the  name, 
not  or  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wifb  herself 

Naliath.  L  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phy- 
larchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  nene\ 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
37).  —  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai 

il  Chr.  vi.  26).  —3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
lessekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 
Nah'bi.    The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

Nalior.  The  name  of  two  persons  in  the 
family  of  Abraham. — 1.  His  grandfather: 
the  son  of  Serag,  and  father  of  Terah  (Gen.  xi. 
22-25). — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son 
of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order  of  the  ages  of 
the  famOy  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted 
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in  the  namtire ;  in  which  case,  Nahor,  instead 
of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  He  married  Miicah,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Haran;  and  when  Abraliam  and 
Lot  migrated  to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  be- 
hind in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Euphrates  —  the  boundary  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that  early  age — 
and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37). 
Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmaol,  Nahor  was 
the  father  of  twelve  sons ;  and  funher,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  Uiem  were  the  children 
of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen. 
xxii.  Sl-24 ) .  Special  care  is  taken,  in  speaking 
of  the  legitimate  branch,  to  specify  its  descent 
from  Milcah  —  **  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  sho 
bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure  and 
unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wires  for  their  sons.  But 
with  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse 
ceased. 

Nah^shon,  or  Naash'on.  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah 
(as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1 
Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.). 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron ;  and  his 
son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in  the 
tffibrings  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of 
march,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amminadab  as  captain  of  the  host 
of  Judah.  He  died  in  the  wilderness  according 
to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65 ;  but  no  farther  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  giren. 

Naliam.  "The  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite  "  stands  seventh  in  order 
among  the  writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  canon.  Of  the 
author  himself,  we  have  no  more  knowled^ 
than  is  aflfoideid  us  by  the  scanty  title  of  his 
book,  which  nves  no  indication  whatever  of 
his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria. 
Those  who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume 
that  the  prophet's  parents  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  that  the  proph- 
et was  bom  at  the  village  of  Alkush,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  ^  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy 
was  written  there  at  a  time  when  Nineven  was 
threatened  fh>m  without  The  ai^nments  in 
fJAvor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet 
are  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what  are 
presumed  to  be  Assyrian  words.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate 
that  it  was  written  in  txie  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes 
which  are  depicted  ,*  nor  is  the  language  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemas  country.  No  allusion 
is  made  to  the  captivity ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4),  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of 
Carmel,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile. 
The  language  employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appro- 
priate to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in 
Ibeir  native  land.    In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of 


the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished  in  Asmia  u 
the  name  of  the  village  Alkush,  whicn  con 
tains  his  supposed  tomb,  and,  from  its  similarity 
to  Elkosh,  was  apparently  selected  by  medieval 
tradition  as  a  shnne  for  pilgrims.  According 
to  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  NsJium  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  The  date  of  Nahum's  propbecj 
can  be  determined  with  as  little  precision  v 
his  birthpUce.  In  the  Seder  01am  Kabba,  he  ii 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkok 
in  the  reip:n  of  BLanasseh.  Syncellus  plao^ 
him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the  rrign 
of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  centnrr 
earlier ;  while,  according  to  Eutychius,  he  w^ 
contemporanr  with  Ha^gai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  filth  year  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Joaephus  men- 
tions him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  Carpzov  condnoed  that  Na- 
hum prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  about  b.c.  742.  Modem  writen  are 
divided  in  their  sufiVages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah 
when  the  ten  trib^  were  earned  <»intive,  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah.  Kdl  pbKXS 
him  in  the  latter  naif  of  Heiekiah's  reign,  after 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa  was  of 
the  like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by 
De  Wette  and  Knobel.  Junius  and  TremeHisi 
select  the  last  years  of  Joaiah  as  the  period  at 
which  Nahum  prophesied.  The  arguments  by 
which  Straito  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh  was  in  captirity  at  Babylon,  that  is  be- 
tween the  years  680  and  667  bIc.,  are  not  con- 
vincing. That  the  prophecy  was  written  before 
the  final  downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  cq^ture 
by  the  Modes  and  Chaldeans  (cir.  b.c.  €25), 
will  be  admitted.  The  allusions  to  the  Asmsn 
power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken  (i.  12, 
11.  13,  14,  ill.  15-17).  That  Palestine  was  sof- 
i^ring  from  the  effects  4>f  Aasyiian  invasioa  at 
the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  aeema  probable 
from  the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and 
the  virid  description  of  the  Assyrian  anaa- 
ment  in  Ii.  S,  4.  At  such  a  time,  tlie  prophecy 
would  be  appropriate;  and  if  i.  14  refen  to  tiw 
death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Ntsroch, 
it  must  have  been  written  before  that  event 
These  circumstances  seem  to  determine  the  14th 
year  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  712)  as  the  period  before 
which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  could  not  have 
been  written.  Tlie  condition  of  Assyria  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  wtxild  correspond  with 
the  state  of  things  implied  in  the  prophecy; 
and  it  is  on  all  accounts  moat  probaUe  that 
Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
of  Hezddah,  and  wrote  bis  prophecy  aoon  afkr 
the  date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jemsakm 
or  its  neighborhood.  The  snlject  of  the  proph- 
ecy is,  in  accordance  with  the  superscnptifla, 
"  the  burden  of  Nineveh."  The  throe  chapieri 
into  which  it  is  divided  form  a  eonsecntire 
whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introdnctory.  It 
commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  character 
of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  avenging,"  ai 
exhibited  in  His  dealmgs  with  His  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeanee  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-^),  while  to  tlioee  that  trust 
in  Him  He  is  "good,  a  atnmgfaold  in  the  dsy 
of  trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  o▼e^ 
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whelminr  flood  which  shall  sweep  away  His 
foes  (t.  8).  The  language  of  the  prophet  now 
beeomos  more  special,  and  points  to  the  de- 
stroction  which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria 
who  had  just  gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i.  9-11). 
In  the  Terses  mat  follow,  the  intention  of  Je- 
hovah is  still  more  fully  declared,  and  addressed 
first  to  Jndah  (i.  13,  13),  and  then  to  the  mon- 
arch of  Assyria  (I.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  more  distinct  The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod 
the  mountains  that  were  round  about  Jeru- 
salem (i.  15),  and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the  ac- 
complishment of  tier  vows.  But  round  the 
doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying  armies ; 
"  the  breaker  in  pieces "  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  mustered  His  hosts  to  the  battle  to 
avenge  His  people  (ii.  1,  S).  The  prophet's 
ininditt  vision  sees  the  burnished  bronze sniolds 
of  the  scariet^ad  warriors  of  the  besting 
armf ,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chanota  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
andtheanivering  cjjrpress-shafts  of  their  spears 
<ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence : 
their  chariots  rush  madly  throu^rh  the  streets, 
and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lii^tning  in  the 
bra«d  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright 
armor  like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seised 
their  mighty  ones ;  their  ranks  are  broken  as 
they  march,  and  they  hunry  to  the  wall  only  to 
atse  the  covered  battering-rams  of  the  besiegers 
ready  for  the  attack  (ti.  4,  5).  The  crisis 
hastens  on  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  river- 
gates  an  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace  is  in 
the  haniSs  of  the  victors  (ii.  6).  And  then 
comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried 
■captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with  the 
voice  of  doves,"  beatins  their  breasts  with 
sorrow  (ii.  7).  The  flight  oecomos  general,  and 
the  iMders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  u>rrent 
of  fugitives  (ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  cit^ 
and  its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil 
of  the  captors,  and  the  conquered  sufler  all  the 
horrors  that  follow  the  assault  and  storm  (ii. 
9,  10).  Over  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins, 
the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah, 
-exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions, 
where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  (them)  afraid?"  (ii.  11, 12.)  But 
for  all  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  cer- 
uin,  for  "  behold !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Je- 
hovah of  hosts"  (ii.  13).  The  vision  ends; 
and  the  prophet,  recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the 
futore  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  collects 
himself,  as  it  were,  for  one  final  outburst  of 
withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian 
■city,  not  now  threatev«d  bj  her  Median  and 
Cbaldttan  conquerors,  Vint  m  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  na- 
tions, liingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  tonch 
of  sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fete ;  she  will 
fell  nnpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with  terrible 
calmness  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final 
doom :  "  all  that  hear  tne  bruit  of  thee  shall 
clap  the  hands  over  thee ;  for  upon  whom  has 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  oontinnallpr  ?  "  (iii. 
19.)  As  a  poet,  Nannm  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  onl^  neoessary  to  refer  to  the  open- 
ing verses  of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the 


magnificent  description  of  the  siesse  and  de* 
struction  of  Nineveh  in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is 
clear  and  uninvolved,  though  pregnant  and 
forcible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical, 
the  wm^s  re-echoing  to  the  sense  f  comp.  ii.  4, 
iii.  3j.  For  illustrations  of  Nahum  s  prophecy, 
see  tne  article  Nixbvbh. 

Ka'idus  -=  Bibnaiah  of  the  sons  of  Pahatfa- 
BCoab  ( i  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30).    Ap. 

NaiL  I.  (of  finger. )  —  1 .  A  nail  or  claw  of 
man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e^.  for 
writing:  see  Jer.  xvii.  1.  Tsijpp^ren  occurs  in 
Dent.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb 
'6tah,  "  to  make"  (A  .V.  "pare,"  but  in  maig. 
"  drras,"  "  suflbr  to  grow  ") .  Much  controveny 
has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  one 
set  of  interpreters  regwding  the  action  as 
indicative  or^ mourning,  while  others  refer  it 
to  the  laying  aside  of  mourning.  Some,  who 
would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 
The  word  'dsdA, "  make,^  is  used  both  of  "  dress- 
ing,"  t.«.  making  clean,  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  Summing,"  ix.  combing  and  making  neat,  tht 
beard,  in  the  case  of  Mi^phibosheth  (2  Sam.  xix. 
24).  The  captive's  he  J  was  probably  shaved  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  during 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  per- 
sonal neglect  II.  —  1.  A  nail  (Is.  xU.  7),  a 
stake  (Is.  xxxiii.  20),  also  a  tcn^peg.  Tent- 
pegs  are  usually  of  wood  anJ  of  laige  size,  but 
sometimes,  as  was  the  case  w  *th  those  used  to 
fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Tabtmaclc,  of  metal 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  20).  2.  A  nail,  prima- 
rily a  point  We  are  told  that  David  prepared 
iron  for  the  nails  to  be  n^ed  in  the  Temple ;  and 
as  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  plated  with  gold,  the 
nails  also  for  festening  the  plates  were  probablv 
of  gold. 

Na'in.  There  ure  no  materials  for  a  long 
history  or  a  detailed  description  of  this  village 
of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  illnstrioor 
bv  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Lake  vii.  12). 
The  site  of  ue  village  is  certainly  known ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by 
which  our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He  met 
the  funeral.  The  modem  Nein  is  situated  on 
the  north-western  edge  of  the  "  Little  Hermon," 
or  Jebel  ed-Duh^^  where  the  ground  falls  into 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Again,  the  entrance  to 
the  place  must  probablv  always  have  bef^n  up  the 
steep  ascent  from  the  plain,  and  here,  on  iho.  west 
side  of  the  village,  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral 
caves. 

Kaloth.  or  more  fully,  *'Naioth  in  Ra- 
roah ; "  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David 
took  refuge  together,  after  the  latter  hatl  made 
his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury  of  Saul  ( I  Sam. 
xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  18  that  Naioth  was  not  actnallv  in  Raniah, 
Samuel's  habitual  residence.  In  its  corrected 
form  the  name  signifies  "  habitations,"  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  meim  the 
huts  or  dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of 

Srophets  over  which  Samuel  presided,  as  Klisha 
id  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho.  This  in- 
terpretation of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators. 

Nane'a.  The  last  act  of  Antiochus  Epiph> 
anes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple 
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of  Nanea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched 
by  the  gifts  and  trophjes  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(1  Mace.  Ti.  1-4;  2  Mace  i.  13-16).  The 
Persian  goddess  Nanea  is  apparently  the  moon- 
goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the 
nearest  representative  in  Folybius.  Elphinstone 
in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sassanians  with  the 
inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  fig- 
ure with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and 
£astem  mythologies,  Nanea  has  been  identified 
with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  the  probability 
being  that  she  corresponds  with  the  Tauric  or 
Ephesian  Artemis,  wno  was  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the 
productive  power  of  nature. 

Na^'omi^  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  RuUi  (Ruth  i.  2,  &c.,  11.  1,  &c,  iii.  1, 
iv.  3,  &c).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  root 
signi^ing  sweetness  or  pleasantness,  and  this 
signincanoe  contributes  to  the  point  of  the  par- 
onomasia in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name : 
— "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  .  .  .  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  against  me  ?  " 

Na'phish,  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe 
descended  from  Nodab  was  suMued  by  the 
Kenbenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  wheik  "  th&f  made  war  with  the 
Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  andNqshish,  and  Nodab  " 
(I  Chr.  V.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again  found  in 
the  sacred  records,  nor  u  it  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
Arabian  tribe. 

Naph'isi,  lEsd.T.  81.  [Nephubim.1  Ap. 

Naph^tali.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the 
leconachild  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
slave.  His  birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name 
are  recorded  in  Gren.  xxx.  8 :  —  "  And  Rachel 
said  'wrestlings  (or  contortions — pe^fhtule)  of 
God  have  I  wrestled  {nipktaltt)  with  my  sister 
and  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his  name 
Naphtali.'^  At  the  migration  to  Egypt,  four  sons 
are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex. 
i.  4;  I  Chr.  vii.  13).  When  the  census  was 
taken  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  numbered  no 
less  than  53,400  fighting  men  (Num.  i.  43,  ii. 
30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the  middle  position 
in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it  in  numbers, 
and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  were  reached,  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it  in  the 
scale,  one  of  the  four  being  ^phraim  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50;  comp.  37).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  Naphtali  occupied  a  po- 
sition on  the  north  of  the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan 
and  Asher  (Num.  ii.  25^1 ).  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  land,  the  lot  of  Naphtali  was  not 
drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The  territorv  thus 
appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west  lay  Asher ; 
on  the  south  Zebulun,  and  on  the  east  the  trans- 
Jordanic  Manasseh.  The  north  terminated  with 
the  ravine  of  the  lAtAny  or  Leontes,  and  opened 
into  the  splendid  valleywhich  separates  the  two 
ranees  of  Lebanon.  The  south  boundanr  was 
probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at 
a  later  time  separated  Upper  from  Lower  Gali- 
lee, and  which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of 
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Thus  Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the  great  Phtia 
of  Esdraelon  bv  the  mass  of  the  mountaiiu  of 
Nazareth  ;  while  on  the  east  it  had  a  oommnni- 
cation  witii  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rich  district 
of  the  Ardd-Hvlek  and  the  Merj  Ayun,  and  all 
the  splendidly  watered  oountiy  about  Bamas 
and  Haaheya^  the  springs  of  Jordan.    But  the 
capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  the  access  to 
the  lake  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  tnbe  of 
Naphtali.    It  was  the  mountainous  country 
(Josh.  XX.  7)  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  bronghtout 
the  Qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  remarkable 
at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  histoir. 
This  district,  the  modem  Bdad-B^karakj  or 
"  land  of  good  tidings,''  comprises  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  tiie  most 
fertile  soil  in  Palestine,  fbrests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  Carmel  itself;  as  rich  in  noble 
and  ever-vairing  prospects  as  any  country  in 
the  world.    Naphtali  mid  its  share  in  those  in- 
cursions and  molestations  by  the  surrounding 
heathen,  which  were  the  common  lot  of  all  the 
tribes  (Judah  ])erhaps  alone  excepted)  during 
the  first  centuries  atter  the  conquest    One  of 
these,  apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all, 
fell  with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the 
country ;  and  the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion 
was  repelled — Barak  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  — 
was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali  is  re- 
corded to  have  produced.    Gilead  and  Reuben 
lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their  flocks: 
Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  fV«e  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;   Issachar  with  char- 
acteristic sluggishness  seems  to  have  movi'd 
slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;   but  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  on  the  summits  of  their  native  high- 
lands devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an 
extravagant  pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion 
(Judg.  V.  18).    Afler  this  burst  of  heroism,  the 
Naphtalites  appear  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  which  was 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  In  general,  and 
of  which  there  are  already  indications  in  Judg. 
i.  33.    At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  king  m 
Israel  (dr.  b.g.  730),  Tiglath-Pileser  overran 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the 
population,  and  bore  them  away  to  Assyria. 
But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
ends  here,  yet  nnder  uie  titic  of  Gauleb  the 
district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was 
destined  to  become  in  evety  way  far  more  im 
portant  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 

N aph^taLL  Mount.  The  moontainous 
district  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering 
to  "  Mount  Ephraim  "  in  the  centre  and  "  Monnt 
Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Kaph^thar.  The  name  given  by  Nehemiah 
to  the  substance,  which,  after  the  retnm  from 
Babylon,  was  discovered  in  the  diy  pit  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  (2  Mace  i.  36 ; 
comp.  19).  It  was  either  tiie  same  as  or  doaelr 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modem  commerce 
(Pttrcleum).  The  place  fiiom  which  this  com- 
bnstible  water  was  taken  was  enclosed  by  the 
"King  of  Persia"  (Artazerxet  iJMiginuuiiis^ 
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and  converted  into  a  sanctoair.  In  modern 
times,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large  well 
called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-^fub,  situated  Mneath 
Jerusalem,  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Valleys  of 
Kldron  and  Hinnom  with  the  Wadif  en-Nar 
(or  "  valley  of  the  fire  ").  At  present  it  would 
be  an  equ^ly  unsuitable  spot  either  to  store  fire 
or  to  seek  for  naphtha.    Ap, 

Naph'tohiniy  a  Mizraite  nation  or  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  the  aocountvof  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah  (Gen  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  If 
we  ma;^  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  the  Naphtuhim  were  probably 
settled  at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  v.  was 
written,  either  in  Egypt,  or  immediately  to  the 
west  of  it  In  Coptic,  the  city  Marea  and 
the  neighboring  territory  is  called  nipHaiat  or 
mphauMa,  In  nieroglypnics,  mention  is  made 
or  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians,  called  "  the  Nine  Bows,"  a 
name  which  Champollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as 
we  should  write  it,  NA-PETU,  "  the  bows," 
though  he  called  them  ''  the  Nine  Bows."  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  these  names  can 
safely  be  compared  with  Naphtuhim. 

llarois^SUS.  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom. 
XTi.  11),  some  members  of  whose  household 
were  known  as  Christians  to  St  Paul.  Some 
persons  have  assumed  the  identi^  of  this  Nar- 
cissus with  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. His'  name,  however,  was  at  that  time  too 
common  in  Rome  to  give  anj  probability  to  the 
guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul. 

Hard.    [Spirbnard.] 

Naal^as.  The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came 
with  .Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  xi.  18).    Ap. 

Ka^'sith  ==  NBZI1.H  (1  Esd.  y.  32;  oomp. 
Ezr.  ii.  54).     Ap. 

Na'sor,  the  Plain  of,  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  and 
the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  67,  comp. 
63).  It  may  be  safely  identified  with  Hazor. 
Ap. 

if a^than.  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.    If  the  ex- 

Eression  "  first  and  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to 
0  taken  literally,  he  must  have  lived  late  into 
the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he  must  have 
been  considerably  younger  than  David.  He 
first  appears  in  the  consultation  with  David 
about  tne  buUding  of  the  Temple  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2,  3, 17).  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  re- 
prover of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba ; 
and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man  and 
the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been 
of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On 
the  birth  of  Solomon,  he  was  either  specially 
chaised  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jbdidiah, 
or  eue  with  his  education  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
At  any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is 
Nathan  who,  by  taking  toe  side  of  Solomon, 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised 
Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the 
royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance  against  the 
king's  apathy;  and  at  David's  request  he  as- 
sisted in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i. 
8,  10,  11,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  45).  This  is 
the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his  in- 


tervention in  the  history.  He  left  two  works 
behind  him — a  Life  ot  David  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29),  knd  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incomplete,  as 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solomon. 
But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is,  of 
all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profime^ 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable,  ms  erave 
is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebron.  —  2.  A  son 
of  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  were  bom  to 
him  by  Bathsheba  (I  Chr.  iii.  5 ;  comp.  xiv.  4, 
and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  Nathan  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father's  or  his 
brother's  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us  from 
his  appearing  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Joseph 
in  the  genealogy  of  St  Luke  (iii.  31 ). — 8.  Son, 
or  brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's 

Siard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36;  I  Chr.  xi.  38).— 4. 
ne  of  the  head  men  who  returned  fiiom  Baby- 
lon with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition  (Ezr. 
viii.  16;  I  Esd.  viii.  44).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "son  of 
Bani "  (Ezr.  x.  39). 

Nathan'^aely  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
oemins  whom,  under  tnat  name  at  least,  we 
learn  from  Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth- 
{>lace,  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his 
simple  truthful  character  (John  i.  47).  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
St  John  (i.  46-51 ),  however,  tells  us  of  his  first 
interview  with  Jesus,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Philip,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  appears  prominently  in  the  histonr.  On  his 
approach  to  Jesus,  he  is  saluted  by  aim  as  "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  "  —  a  true 
child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  aooording  to 
the  flesh.  The  name  of  Nathanael  oocnrs  but 
once  again  in  the  gospel  narrative,  and  then 
simply  as  one  of  the  small  company  of  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  after  His  resurrection.  It  is 
very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evi- 
dence for  that  belief  is  as  fbllows :  —  St  John, 
who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  in- 
troduces the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  all.  St 
Matt  X.  3,  St  Mark  iii.  18,  and  St  Luke  vi. 
14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but  never  of 
Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  dis- 
ciple, just  as  Simon  was  called  BarJona;  and 
Joses,  Barnabas.  It  was  Philip  who  first 
brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just  as  Andrew 
had  brought  his  brother  Simon ;  and  Barthol- 
omew is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists immediately  after  Philip,  while  b^  St. 
Luke  he  is  oouplea  with  Philip  preciselv  m  the 
same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  James  widi  his  brother  John.  —  2.  1  Esd. 
i.  9.  [Nethanbel.]— 3.  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  JNb- 
THANBEL.] — 4.  Sou  of  Samad ;  one  of^the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viiL  1),  and  therefore 
a  Simeonite  (ix.  2). 

Nathani  as  »  Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Banl 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  39).      Ap. 

ll'a''than-MeI'eoh,   a  eunuch   (A.   V. 

"chamberhun")  in  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11). 

Ka^nm,  son  of  Esli,  and  fkther  of  Amos,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25),  about 
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•ontemponurj  with  the  high-prietthood  of  Jason 
and  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Nar^.  The  Heb.  gov  conveys  the  notion 
of  coiiTiexitj  or  protuberanoe.  It  is  rendered 
in  A.  V.  boise  of  a  shield,  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eje- 
bfow,  Lev.  xiv.  9 ;  an  eminent  place,  £z.  xvi. 
31 ;  once  only  in  plur.  naves,  1  K.  vii.  33 ; 
but  in  ^1^  L  18  twice,  "rings,"  and  mai^. 
"strakea." 

Na^ve*  Joshua  the  son  of  Nnn  is  always 
called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of  Nave,"  and  this 
form  is  retained  in  Ecclns.  xlvi.  1.    Ap. 

Kas^arexiey  an  inhabitant  of  Mazareth. 
This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied 
to  Jesus  in  many  passages.  Its  application  to 
Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providential  ar- 
rangements by  which  His  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Naiareth,  was  the  filling- 
oat  of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promis^ 
Messiah  is  desoribed  as  a  Nitaer,  ue,  a  skoot, 
apnmt,  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  de- 
scendant of  the  decayed  royal  fiunily.  When- 
ever men  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  pronounced 
one  of  the  names  of  the  predicted  Messiah,  a 
name  indicative  both  of  His  royal  descent  and 
His  humble  condition.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  6) 
the  term  Natarenet  is  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt  The  name  still 
exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designation  of 
Christians. 

Naa'areth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first  in 
Matt  ii.  23.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost 
entirely  from  its  connection  with  the  history  of 
Christ,  and  in  that  respect  has  a  hold  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  men  which  it  shares 
only  with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  It  is 
situated  among  the  hills  which  constitute  the 
south  ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  thev  sink 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Of  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt  The  name  of  the  present  village  is 
mhNdtvrah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  is 
formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  it 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee 
(Mark  i.  9) ;  it  is  near  Cana,  according  to  the 
implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
exutts  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  and, 
finallv,  a  series  of  testimonies  reach  back  to 
Eusebius,  the  father  of  Church  history,  which 
lepresent  the  place  as  having  occupied  an  in- 
variable position.  The  modem  Nazareth  be- 
longs to  the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.  It 
has  a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000;  a  few  are 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Chris- 
tians. Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
and  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 
The  streets  or  lanes  ars  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  after  rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to 
be  almost  impassable.  The  origin  of  the  dis- 
repute in  which  Nazareth  stood  (John  i.  47)  is 
not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judna  because  they  spoke  a  ruder 
dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more  ex- 
posed by  their  position  to  contact  with  the 
tieathen.  But  Nazareth  labored  under  a  special 
opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean,  and  not  a 
southern  Jew,  who  asked  the  reproachful  ques- 
lioB  whether  "any  good  thing"  could  come 


fhmi  that  source.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Naareth  may  have  had  a  bad 
name  among  their  neighbors  for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  of  morals.  We  pass  over,  as 
foreijgn  to  the  proper  object  of  this  notice,  any 
particular  account  of  the  "  holy  places  "  which 
the  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with  ereats 
in  the  life  of  Christ  Two  localities,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  this  statement,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess,  thourii  in  difl^rent  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fiul  to 
recoenize.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of 
the  Yii^in,"  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one 
tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the 
angel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  The  other 
place  is  that  of  the  attempted  PredpitatioB. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  oonntiy  has  trans- 
ferred the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  the  town,  but  this  is  improbable.  Above 
the  bulk  of  the  town  are  several  rocky  led^, 
over  which  a  person  could  not  be  thrown  with- 
out almost  certain  destruction.  But  there  is 
one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  peipen- 
dicular,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  hifh,  near  the 
Maronite  church,  which  may  well  be  snmiosed 
to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  His  inniriat- 
ed  townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus. 

Nas'arite,    more    properly   Kas^irite 

(Heb.  ndzSr,  and  near  el6mm),  one  of  cither  sex 
who  was  bound  by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to 
be  set  apart  from  others  for  the  service  of  God. 
The  obligation  was  either  for  life  or  for  a  de- 
fined time.  L  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Nazarites  for  life;  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  days  are  giv- 
en Num.  vi.  1-21 .  The  Nazarite,  during  the 
term  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine,  grapes,  with  eveir  production  of 
the  vine,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  hu 
head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  bod  v,  even  that 
of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  required  to  oflfer 
a  he-lamb  for  a  bumt-ofiering,  a  ewe-lamb  for 
a  sin-ofiering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peaoe-ofl^ng, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  peaoe-offer* 
ings  (Lev.  vii.  12, 13)  and  of  the  ofilering  made 
at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2), 
"a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleav- 
ened bread  anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  vi.  15). 
He  brought  also  a  meat-offerinf  and  a  drink- 
offiuing,  which  appear  to  have  oeen  presented 
by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver. 
17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  "the  head 
of  his  separation  "  (that  is,  the  hair  which  had 
grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.    The 

f>riest  then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden 
eft  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  uu« 
leavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and  then 
took  them  again,  and  waved  them  fbr  a  wave- 
ofiering.  These,  aii  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  en- 
titled in  the  case  of  ordinary  peaoe-ofibrines. 
Lev.  vii.  39-34),  were  the  perquiaito  of  me 
priest.  The  Nazartto  also  gave  him  a  pment 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (ver.  21). 
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If  a  Naiarite  incnrred  defilement  bj  aociden- 
calljr  touching  *  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo 
rcrtain  ritea  of  purification,  and  to  recommence 
the  full  period  of  hia  consecration.  There  is 
nothing  whateTer  said  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  dnration  of  the  period  of  the  tow  of  the 
Nasarite  of  days.  According  to  the  Mishna, 
the  usual  time  was  thirty  days;  but  double 
Yowa  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a  hun- 
dred davSy  were  sometimes  made.  There  are 
some  other  particulars  given  in  the  Mishna, 
which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  institu- 
tion was  regarded  in  later  times. 

IL  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures:  Samson,  Samuel, and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  The  only  one  of  these  ac- 
tually called  a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  difibrence  between 
the  obserranoes  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and 
thoae  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  rab- 
bis aligh^y  notice  this  pomt.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  tow  for  life  was  ever  volun- 
tarily taken  by  the  individual.  In  All  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  it  was  made 
by  the  parents  before  the  birth  of  the  Nazarite 
hinkieli;  The  Mishna  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween  the  (Mndinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the 
Samaon-Nazarite. 

Ill  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is 
brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text 
than  It  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the 
Vulgate.  One  word  (nSzer),  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair 
of  the  Nttarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  where  the  A.  V. 
has  *'  hair  of  his  separation ; "  and  for  the  anoint- 
ed head  of  the  hign-priest  (Lev.  xxL  12),  where 
it  is  rendered  "  crown."  rerhaps  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacer- 
dotal character  of  Samuel  might  have  been 
connected  with  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite. 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul, 
that  in  Acts  xviii.  18  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
;pirded  as  a  regular  Nazarite  vow.  All  that 
wc  are  told  of  it  is,  that,  on  his  way  from  Cor^ 
inth  to  Jerusalem,  he  "shaved  his  head  in 
Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow."  It  is  most  likely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  vow,  modified  from  the 
proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use 
at  this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who 
had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  ca- 
lamity. The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken 
bv  St.  Puul  is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to 
take  part  with  four  Christians  who  had  a  vow 
on  them,  to  sanctify  (not  pwrify,  as  in  A.  V.) 
himself  with  them,  and  to  be  at  charges  with 
them,  that  they  might  shave  their  heads.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly  legal  Naz- 
arite vow.  —  V.  That  the  institution  of  Naz- 
aritism  existed,  and  had  become  a  matter  of 
course  amongst  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  legislator  ap- 
pears to  have  done  no  more  than  ordain  such 
regulations  for  the  vow  of  die  Nazarite  of 
days  as  brought  it  under  the  c<^nizanoe  of 
the  priest,  and  into  harmony  with  the  geneitd 
system  of  religious  observance.  It  has  been 
issamed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  nt  leant  equal 
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antiquity.  But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Naz 
aritism  m  general,  whether  it  was  of  native  or 
foreign  origin.  Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites 
for  life  were  numerous  in  very  early  times,  and 
that  they  multiplied  in  periods  of  g^reat  politi- 
cal and  rdigiotts  excitement.  The  only  ones, 
however,  expressly  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  Samson  and  Samuel.  When  Amos 
wrote,  the  Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets, 
sufiered  from  the  persecution  and  contempt  of 
the  ungodly  (Am.  ii.  11, 12).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  nfaceahsBus,  we  find  the  devout  Jews, 
when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  tlie 
priests,  stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who 
had  completed  the  time  of  their  consecration  to 
make  the  accustomed  ofierinp  (I  Bfaec.  iii.  49). 
From  this  incident,  we  may  mfer  that  the  num- 
ber of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

VL  The  word  naidr  occurs  in  three  passagea 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to 
mean  one  separated  from  others  as  a  prince. 
Two  of  the  passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in 
Jacob's  benediction  of  his  sons  (Oen.  xlix.  26), 
the  other  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes 
(Deut.  xxxiiL  16).  fhe  third  passage  is  thai 
in  which  the  prophei  is  moumine  over  the  de- 
parted prosperity  and  beauty  of  Sion  (Lam.  vi. 
7,  8).  In  tne  A.  V.  the  words  are,  "  Her  Naz- 
arites wereporer  than  snow,"  &c  But  Gese- 
nius,  De  Wette,  and  other  modem  critics,  think 
that  it  refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel 
—  VIL  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken 
with  a  specific  purpose.  The  Jewish  writers 
mostly  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance.  The 
Nazarite  of  days  might  have  fulfilled  his  vow 
without  attractmg  much  notice ;  but  Jie  Naza- 
rite for  life,  on  tlie  tfaer  hand,  must  ha\e  been, 
with  his  fiowing  hair  and  persistent  ret  tsal  of 
strong  drink,  a  marked  man.  Whcthe^  In  anj 
other  particular  his  daily  life  was  peculiar  is 
uncertain.  But  without  our  resting  on  any 
thing  that  may  be  called  in  question,  K,'^  must 
have  been  a  public  witness  for  the  idea  oi*  legal 
strictness  and  of  whatever  else  Nazaritism  was 
intended  to  express.  The  meaning  of  the  Naz- 
arite vow  has  been  regarded  in  different  lights. 
Some  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny 
that  it  involved  any  thing  of  a  strictly  ascetic 
character;  others  see  in  it  the  principle  of  stoi* 
cism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  culti- 
vate, and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  na- 
ture ;  while  some  r^^ard  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God.  Several  of 
the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  the  first  view 
more  or  less  completely.  But  the  philosophi- 
cal Jewish  doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
have  preferred  the  second.  Philo  lias  taken  the 
deeper  view  of  the  subject  Ewald,  following 
in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treated  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifioe. 
That  it  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of  the  person 
to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2).  As  the  Naza- 
rite was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the  F^w, 
as  distinguished  from  the  freedom  of  the  Gos- 
pel, his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to 
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the  letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations 
were  restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man 
was  separated  from  his  brethren  that  he  might 
be  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom 
for  the  time  for  whicn  it  was  ordained. 

Ne'ah,  a  place  which  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh  xix. 
13  only).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  men- 
tioned merely  with  a  caution  that  there  is  a 
place  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapo- 
lis.    It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Neap'olis  is  the  place  in  Northern  Greece 
where  Paul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in 
Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he 
landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  XX.  1 ),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked 
on  his  last  journey  through  that  province  to 
Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6).  Philippi 
being  an  ialaid  town,  Neapolis  was  evidently 
the  port.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Kavalla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Rou- 
melia,  or  should  be  .sought  at  some  other  place. 
Cousinery  and  Tafel  maintain,  aeainst  the 
conmion  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapdis  was  not 
at  Kavalla,  the  inhabited  to?ni  of  diat  name, 
but  at  a  deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  west,  knoym  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  the  rea- 
sons which  support  the  claim  of  Kavalla  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposition 
to  those  which  are  urged  in  tavor  of  tne  other 
harbor.  First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at 
Kavalla  prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  an- 
cient times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed 
the  point  of  contact  between  Northern  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  period  of  great  commer- 
cial activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have 
left  vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The 
antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla  fulfil  entirely 
that  presumption.  On  the  oontraiy,  no  ruins 
have  been  found  at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  Paleopf>li, 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
unmistakably  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls, 
no  inscriptions,  and  no  indications  of  any  thor- 
onghfiiro  leading  thence  to  Philippi,  are  re- 
ported to  exist  tibcre. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  ren- 
der Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It 
is  the  first  convenient  harbor  soutn  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east  It  lies 
open  somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
but  is  otherwise  well  sheltered.  Thirdly,  the 
facility  of  intercourse  between  this  port  and 
Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must 
be  tho  same.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and 
hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was  fW>m 
Cenchiea,  and  Ostia  fh>m  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla  must 
be  nearly  twice  as  peat.  Fourthly,  the  notices 
of  the  ancient  writers  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  that  Neap- 
olis was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Kavalla.  Finally,  ^e  ancient  Itinera- 
ries support  entirely  the  identification  in  ques- 
tion, fibth  the  Antonine  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itineraries  show  that  the  Egnatian  Way  passed 
through  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and 
Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the  oraer  of 
iMcession;  and  since  the  line  of  travel  which 


1  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which  1e4 
from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantino- 
ple, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most 
convenient  and  direct  course  to  the  east  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  allows.  If  the  road, 
therefore,  was  constructed  on  this  obvious  prin- 
ciple, it  would  follow  the  track  of  the  present 
Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  consequently, 
would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at 
the  termination  of  the  onl^  natural  defile  across 
the  intervening  mountains.  Neapolis,  there- 
fore, like  the  present  Kavalla,  was  on  a  hieh 
rocky  promonotorr  which  juts  out  into  the 
.£gean.  The  harbor,  a  mUe  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on 
the  west  side. 

Heari'^ah.  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaioh  in  the  line  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  iii.  22,  23). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  500  Simeonites  who,  in  the  days  of  Hcs- 
ekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  trim  Mount 
Sdr  (I  Chr.  iv.  42). 

Neba^L  a  fiunily  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  19).  The  LXX.  followed  the  written  text, 
while  the  Vulgate  adopted  the  reading  oi  the 
margin. 

Nebai'oth,  Keboj'oth,  the  "first-bom 

of  Ishmael  **  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
father  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  named  after  him  the 
"  rams  of  Ncbaioth  "  being  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  Jerome,  this  people  had  been 
identified  with  the  Nabathseans,  until  M.  Qoa- 
trem^re  first  investigated  the  origin  of  the  lat- 
ter, their  language,  religion,  and  histonr.    It 
will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
results  of  M.  Quatrem^re's  labors,  with  those 
of  the  later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  othen 
on  the  same  subject,  before  we  consider  tbs 
ffronnds  for  identifying  the  Nabathseans  with 
Nebaiotii.    From  the  works  of  Arab  anthorE, 
M.  Quatrem^re  proved  the  existence  of  a  nation 
called  Nabat,  or  Nabeet,  pi.  Anbdt,  reputed  to 
be  of  ancient  origin,  of  whom  scattered  rem- 
nants existed  in  Arab  times,  afler  the  era  of  the 
Flight.    The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their  earir 
prosperity,  inhabited  the  country  chiefly  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  ^eyn  en  Nahreyn 
and  Ei-Ir£k  (the  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldaa 
of  the  classics).    That  this  was  their  chief  seat, 
and  that  they  were  Aramnans,  or  more  accu- 
rately Syro-Chaldsans,  seems,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry,  to  be  a  safe  oonclnsion. 
The  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name  Nabat  to 
the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern  Syrians, 
to  the  Syro-ChaidKans,  &c.    Quatronere  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
most  important  relic  of  that  peopk's  literature, 
a  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.    A  study  of  sn 
imperfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  all  he  could  gain  aooesa  to,  induced 
him  to  date  it  about  the  time  of  NebadbiMtoq- 
zar,  or  ar.  B.C.  600.    M.  Chwolson,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
since  made  that  book  a  subject  of  special  stad  v ; 
and  in  his  Remains  of  Ancient  Babyhniem  Lob- 
rature  in  Arabic  TrmulatumM,  ho  has  puUished 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.    Thoee  results,  whils 
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they  establish  all  M.  Qnatrem^re  had  advanced 
respectmg  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far 
beyond  him  both  in  the  antiqaity  and  the  im- 
portance M.  Chwolson  claims  for  that  people. 
The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment: 
the  "Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture"  (already 
mentioned) ;  the  "  Book  of  Poisons ;  '*  the  "  Book 
of  Tenkelooshk  the  Babylonian;"  and  the 
"  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 
They  purport  to  have  been  translated,  in  the 
year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn-'AIee  the 
Chaldsean  of  Kissen,  better  known  as  Ibn- 
WahaheeyA,  The^Bookof  Nabat  Agriculture" 
was,  according  to  the  Arab  translator,  com- 
menced by  Daghreeth,  continued  by  Yt^nbus- 
hiulh,  and  compteted  by  Kuthi^ee.  Chwolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  au- 
thors by  the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest 
lived  some  2,500  years  B.C.,  the  second  some  300 
or  400  years  later,  and  Kuth^ee,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  chief  authorship  (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh 
says  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at  the  ear- 
liest, under  the  €th  king  of  a  Canaanite  dynasty 
mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty  Chwol- 
son —  with  Bnnsen  -  -  makes  the  same  as  the 
5th  (or  Arabian)  dynasty  of  Berosus,  or  of  the 
Idth  c<intnry  B.C.  But  m  examining  the  work, 
we  encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difficulties. 
It  contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing 
names  closely  resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham ; 
and  M.  Chwolson  fajmself  is  forced  to  confess 
that  the  particulars  related  of  them  are  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  bibli- 
cal patriarchs.  If  this  difficulty  proves  insur- 
moonti^le,  it  shows  that  the  author  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and  destroys 
the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 

Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind 
are  not  wanting.  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  centuries 
i^r  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Thus,  if 
M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted,  the  Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient 
civilization,  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  at 
least  as  old  as  that  of  th^  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity.  But 
until  the  original  text  of  Knth^eo's  treatise 
is  published,  we  must  withhold  our  acceptance 
of  fiucts  so  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquity 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatrem^re  as  extreme- 
ly doubtful.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the 
grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with  the 
Nabathaeans.  As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat 
as  Syrians,  so  conversely  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans knew  the  Nabatmeans  as  Arabs.  The 
Nabathaeans  bordered  the  well-known  E^rptian 
and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was&mous 
for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by 
the  decline  of  its  trade,  diverted  through  Egypt, 
its  prosperity  waned,  Petra  is  still  mentioned  as 
a  centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabssans  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  Qerrhsaans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Josephus  speaks  of  Nabatssa  as 
embracing  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Bed  Sea — 1.€.  Petraoa  and  all  the  desert 
east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and  sci- 
ence; in  these  respects  oflfeniu^  a  contrast  to 
tho  Nabatfacans  of^  Pctra.     We  agree  with  H. 


Quatrembe  that  the  civilization  of  the  Naba- 
tlueans  of  Petra  is  not  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  a  different 
people  hova.  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  this  supposition  is  found  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which 
are  unlike  any  thing  constructed  by  a  purely 
Shemitic  race.  Further,  the  subjects  of  the 
literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are  scientific 
and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  pure  Shemites  or  Aryans.  From 
most  of  these  and  other  considerations,  we 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Na- 
bathssans  of  Arabia  Pctrsea  were  the  same 
people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chaldsea,  though  at 
what  ancient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was 
formed  remains  unknown.  The  Nabatha^ns 
were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity ;  and 
Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan,  while  at 
war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them  three 
days  south  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  &c.), 
and  afterwards  "  Jonathan  had  sent  Us  brother 
John,  a  captain  of  the  people,  to  pray  his 
friends  the  Nabathites  that  tney  might  leave 
with  them  their  carriage,  which  was  much" 
(ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much  informa- 
tion regarding  them.  Lastly,  did  the  Naba- 
thsans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their  name,  and 
were  they  in  part  descended,  fix>m  Nebiaioth, 
son  of  Ishmael  ?  Josephus  says  that  Nabatssa 
was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael. 
The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth  Nibit,  and  do  not  con- 
nect him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give 
a  different  descent.  But  we  hesitate  to  <kny 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names 
are  strikingly  similar  dwelling  in  the  same 
tract  It  is  possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the 
far  East,  to  the  country  of  his  g^ndfather  Abra- 
ham, intermarried  with  the  Chaldseans,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat  It  is, 
however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  identifi- 
cation of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  untfl  another 
link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
seems  to  connect  them. 

Ifeballat,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
those  which  the  Benpamites  re-occupied  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34).  It  is  here  named 
with  ZEBom,  LoD,  and  Oko.  Lod  is  Lydda, 
the  modem  LUdd,  and  Ono  possibly  Kefr  kuna, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of^it  East  of  these, 
and  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
them,  is  &&  Nebdla,  which  may  be  the  locum 
tenens  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place  of 
very  nearly  the  same  name,  Btr  Nebdla,  lies  to 
the  east  of  d-Jib  (Gibeon),  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  it  This  would  also  be  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin. 

Xl'e'bat.  The  father  of  Jeroboam,  whose 
name  is  only  preserved  in  connection  with  that 
of  his  distinguished  son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2, 15, 
&c.).  He  is  described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or 
Ephraimite,  of  Zereda. 

Ne1x>.  Mount.  The  mountain  from  which 
Moses  took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  (Deut  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  I ).  It  is  so 
minutely  described,  that  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognize  it :  —  in  the  land  of  Moab ; 
facing  Jericho ;  the  head  or  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain called  the  Pisgah,  which  again  seems  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  general  range  of 
the  "  mountains  of  Abarim."    Its  position  is 
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fturther  denoted  bj  the  mention  of  the  TaUeT 
(or  perhaps  more  conectlj  the  irnnne)  in  which 
Moaes  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxiL  50) 
—  ''the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  lacing  Beth- 
Peor"  (xxxir.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  minuteness  of  this  description,  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  spot  whjch 
answers  to  Nebo.  Seetsen  seems  to  nave  beei^ 
the  first  to  sngsest  the  JAd  AUarus  (between 
the  Wad^  Zem-mam  and  the  Arnon,  three 
miles  below  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  south 
of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  The  other 
elevation  above  the  general  summit  levd  of 
these  highlands  is  the  Jebel  'Osha,  or  Amha*, 
or  Jebel  d-JWddf  the  highest  point  in  all  the 
eastern  mountains.  But  these  eminences  are 
alike  wanting  in  one  main  essential  of  the  Nebo 
of  the  Scripture,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
"facing  Jericho."  Another  requisite  for  the 
identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  obtain- 
able fix>m  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Mosiss  is 
said  to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo. 

Ne'bo.  L  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  countrv  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(ver.  38).  In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with 
Kiijathaim  and  Baal-meon  or  Beon ;  and  in 
another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8)  with  Aroer.  In 
the  remarkable  prophecy  adopted  by  Isaiah  (xv. 
2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Mo- 
ab, Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as 
before,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  The  notices  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  confused,  but  they  at 
least  denote  that  Mount  Nebo  and  the  town 
were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each  other.  The 
^wn  they  identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and 
place  it  eight  miles  south  of  Heshbon,  where 
the  ruins  c?  d-HabU  appear  to  stand  at  present. 
—  2.  The  children  or  Nebo  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbobel  (Ezr.  ii.  29 ;  Neh. 
vii.  33).  Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives, 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x. 
43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
and  Lydda,  which  implies  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  modem 
BeU'Nubak,  about  twelve  miles  N.  W.  by  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda. 

NelX),  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1 ) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 )  as  the  name  or  a  CluU- 
dsan  god,  is  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  The  original  native 
name  was,  in  Uamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu ;  in 
S^hemitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nabu. 
Nebo  was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning 
and  letters.  His  general  character  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek 
Hermes,  and  the  Latm  Mercury.  Astronomi- 
cally he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the 
sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendseans,  and 
Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Nebo  was  of 
Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian  origin.  In 
the  earW  Assyrian  Pantheon,  he  occupies  a 
very  inferior  position.  The  Idng  supposed  to 
be  Pul  first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in 
Assyria.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this 
monarch  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.    In  Babylonia.  Nebo  held  | 


a  prominent  place  from  an  early  time.  Tbt 
ancient  town  of  Borsippa  was  especially  undAr 
his  protection,  and  the  great  temple  there  f  thi 
moocam  Bin-Niwrud)  was  dedicated  to  mm 
from  a  very  remote  age.  He  was  the  tutelar 
^;od  of  the  most  important  Babylonian  kmgs, 
in  whose  names  the  word  iVoftci,  or  Nebo,  ap- 
pears as  an  element 

Nebuohadnes^Bar.or  Nebuchadrei'- 

zar,  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Babylonian  lungs.  His  name,  according  to 
the  native  orthomphy,  is  read  as  iVJDiftiHbiaiai- 
ttteur,  and  is  explained  to  mean  **  Nebo  is  the 
protector  against  misfortune."  Nebuchadnea- 
zar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable  i^  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  agaiaal  As- 
syria, B.C.  625.  It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
proved,  that  he  was  tlie  leaner  of  a  Babylonian 
contingent  which  accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his 
Lydian  war,  by  whose  interposition,  on  Uie  oc- 
casion of  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  B.C.  610.  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian 
arm^,  and  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  now  old 
and  mfirm,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  king  of  Egjrpt  Nebuchadnezaar  (ii.c. 
605)  led  an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at 
Carchemish  in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvL  S-12), 
recovered  Ccele-S  vria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine, 
took  Jerusalem  (Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward 
to  Egypt,  and  was  engaged  in  that  oonnti^  or 
upon  Its  borders  when  intelligence  amved 
which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon.  Nabo- 
polassar, after  reigning  21  years,  had  died,  and 
the  throne  was  vacant.  In  some  alarm  about 
the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  only  by  his  lieht  troops;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before 
anv  disturbance  had  arisen,  and  entered  peace- 
ably on  his  kinedom  (b.c.  604).  Within  three 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  into 
Syria  and  Palestine,  disafiection  a^n  showed 
itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim,  who, 
although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  vassal,  after  three 
rears  of  service  '*  turned  and  rebelled  **  against 
his  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported 
by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 

Not  long  afterwards,  Phoenicia  seems  to  have 
broken  into  revolt;  and  the  Chaldsean  mon* 
arch,  who  had  previously  endeavored  to  subdue 
the  disaffected  oy  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  8),  once 
more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph, 
c.  ilp.  i.  21 ),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siese,  he  proceeded  against 
Jerusalem,  which  submitted  without  a  strug- 
gle. According  to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our 
chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Je- 
hoiakim with  death  (Astt,  x.  6,  §  3  ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  SO),  but  placed  his 
son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showii^ 
symptoms  of  disafibction,  Nebuchadneoar  came 
up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed 
the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon, 
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together  witli  a  large  portion  of  the  popalation 
of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Temple  treas- 
ares),  and  made  his  ancle,  Zedekiah,  king  in 
his  room.  Tyre  still  held  out ;  and  it  was  not 
(ill  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  first 
i&Teetment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.c. 
M5).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  This  consummation  was 
owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite 
the  warnings  of  Jeremkh,  made  a  treaty  with 
Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xni.  15), 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebn- 
chadnezxar  commenced  the  final  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem in  die  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  —  his  own 
seventeenth  year  (b.g.  568),  and  took  it  two 
years  later  (e.g.  586). 

One  effort  to  carry  out  the  trea^  seems  to 
hare  been  nuule  b^  Apries.  An  E^ptian  army 
erossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  to- 
wards Jerusalem ;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
nused  the  siege,  ana  set  off  to  meet  the  new 
foe.  According  to  Josephns  {Ant,  x.  7,  §  3),  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  wnich  Apries  was  com- 
plexly defeated  ;  but  the  scnptural  account 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  reeroesed  the  frontier  without  risking  an 
engagement  (Jer.  xxxrii.  5-8).  After  an 
eii^teen-months'  sieee,  Jerusalem  tdiX,  Zede- 
kiah escaped  from  ue  ct^,  but  was  captured 
near  Jericho  (ib.  xxxix.  5),  and  brought  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in  the  lerritoiy  of 
Hiamath,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  the 
king's  order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chi^  no- 
Ues  were  slain.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned 
to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah,  whom  lie  imprisoned 
ibr  the  remainder  of  his  lite ;  leaving  Nebuzar- 
adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  complete  the 
iestmetion  of  the  city  and  the  pacification  of 
JndsBa.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor ;  but  he  was  shortly  muruered,  and  the 
rest  ci  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt»  or  were 
tarried  by  Nebnzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The 
military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point  It 
may  be  gathered  from  the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tares  and  from  Josephns,  that  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  was  rapialy  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Fhcenicia 
(Ez.  xxvi.-xxviii. ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21 ) ;  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  weir  arms  into 
Egjrpty  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  diat 
fmiue  country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-36  ;  Ez.  xxix. 
9-90;  Joseph.  Ant,  x.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have 
no  aiaoottnt,  on  which  we  can  depend,  of  these 
eampaigns.  We  are  told  by  Berosus  ^t  the 
firrt  care  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining 
cniiet  possession  of  his  kingdom  after  the  first 
Syrian  expedition,  was  to  rebuild  Uie  temple 
of  Bel  (Bel-Afendaeh)  at  Babylon  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
11^)1).  He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and 
beautify  the  city,  which  he  renovated  through- 
out, and  surrounded  with  several  lines  of  forti- 
tfcation,  himself  adding  one  entirely  new  quar- 
tHT.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
tin  gales  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new 
pdaee.  In  i&  grounds  of  this  palace  he  formed 
tin  celebrated  "  hanffine  earden."  This  oom- 
]pl0le  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 


zar, which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us 
in  every  possible  wa^.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  confine  his  efiorts  to  the  ornamentation 
and  improvement  of  his  capital.  Throughout 
the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha,  Chil- 
mad,  Doraba,  Tercdon,  ana  a  multitude  of 
other  places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired 
temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  surpassing  every  thing  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
structions of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyp- 
tian monarchs. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  beforu 
us  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  the  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suf- 
fered a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  Uie  Greeks 
called  lycanthropy,  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
aeines  himself  a  beast,  and,  quitting  the  haunts 
of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  beast 
(Dan.  iv.  33).  Nebuchi^nezzar  himself  in 
his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it, 
although  in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase 
which  renders  the  passaee  very  difficult  of 
translation.  It  has  often  oeen  remarked  that 
Henxiotus  ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several 
of  the  important  works  which  oi^her  writers 
(Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that  Ni- 
tocris was  Nebuchadnezzar's  ^uoen,  and  that, 
as  she  carried  on  his  constructions  during  his 
incapacity,  they  were  by  some  considered  to  be 
hers.  After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps 
seven  years  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's 
malady  left  him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  "  his  reason  returned,  and  for  the  gloiy 
of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brightness  re- 
turned," and  he  "was  established  in  his  king- 
dom, and  excellent  majes^  was  added  to  him  " 
(Dan.  iv.  36),  so  vre  find  in  the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion that  he  resumed  his  great  works  after  a 
period  of  suspension,  and  added  fresh  "  won- 
ders "  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  construc- 
tions of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  B.C. 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (eighty-three  or  eighty- 
four),  having  reigned  foilj-three  years.  A  son, 
Etil-Misbodach,  succeeded  him. 

Neboshasl^ail.  one  of  the  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  tne  time  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  Rab-saris,  t.e.  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13J,  as  Nebnzar-adan  was 
Rab-tabbachim  (chief  of  the  body-cuard),  and 
Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag  (chief  of  the  magi- 
cians); the  three  being  the  most  important 
officers  then  present,  probably  the  behest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Babylonian  court.  Nebushas- 
ban's  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i.  3),  whom  he  probably 
succeeded. 

Nebuzar'-adan,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  t>. 
chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  Y,  **  captain  of 
the  guard")  a  nigh  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparentlv  the  next  to  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  lie  appears  not  to 
nave  been  present  during  the  sic^  of  Jerusa- 
lem; probably  he  was  occupied  at  the  more 
important  operations  at  Tyre :  but  as  soon  as 
ti»  city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Baby- 
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Icnians  be  arrived,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thine  was  completely  directed  by  him. 
One  act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, —  the  appointment  of  the  governor  or 
superintendent  of  the  conquered  district.  All 
this  Nebuzar-adan  seems  to  have  carried  out 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  seems  to 
have  left  Judssa  for  this  time  when  he  took 
down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  mas- 
ter at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In  four  years, 
he  a^n  appeared  ( Jer.  lii.  30).  Nebnchadnez- 
nar  m  his  twenty-third  vear  made  a  descent  on 
the  regions  east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  who  escaped  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and,  either  on  the  way  thither  or  on  the 
return,  Nebuzar-adan  again  passed  through 
the  country,  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  SO). 

If  e'chO,  2  Chr.  XXXV.  20,  22,  xxxvi.  4. 
[^haraoh-Nbcho.] 

T^ec'odail  =  Nekodjl  (l  Esd.  v.  S7  ; 
comp.  Ezr.^  ii.  60).    Ap. 

If  edabi'ah.  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeconiah,  or  Jenoiachin,  king  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Lord  A.  Hervev,  however, 
contends  that  this  list  contains  the  order  of 
succession,  and  not  of  lineal  descent,  and  that 
Nedabiah  and  his  brothers  were  sons  of  Neri. 

Neemi'as  ^  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hacha- 
liah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2  Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21, 

23,  31,36,  ii.  13).     Ap. 

Keg'inah,  properly  Neginathy  as  the  text 
now  stands,  occurs  m  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi.,  "  to 
the  chief  musician  upon  Neginath."  The  LXX. 
and  Vule.  evidently  read  "  Neginoth  "  in  the 
plural,  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  psalms, 
and  is  perhaps  the  true  reading.  Whetner  the 
word  be  sinonilar  or  plural,  it  is  the  general 
term  by  which  all  stringed  instruments  are 
described.  In  the  singular  it  has  the  derived 
sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  generally  of  a 
taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9;  Ps.  Ixix.  12; 
Lam.  iii.  14).     [Negikoth.1 

Neg^inoth*  This  wora  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and  the 
mare;in  of  Hab.  iii.  19 ;  and  there  seems  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting 
all  stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether 
placed  with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and 
g[nitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  "  The  chief  mu- 
sician on  Neffinolh  was  therefore  the  conduct- 
or of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and 
who  are  mentioned  in  !Ps.  Ixviii.  25. 

Nahelamite,  the.  The  designation  of  a 
man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who 
went  with  the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix. 

24,  31,  32).  The  name  is  no  doubt  formed 
from  that  either  of  Shemaiah's  native  place,  or 
the  progenitor  of  his  family ;  which  of^the  two 
is  uncertain. 

Nehemi'ah.  1.  Son  of  Hachaliah,  and 
apparently  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  since  his 
fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hanani 
his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that  tribe 
(i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All  that  we  know  certain- 
ly concerning  tnis  eminent  man  is  contained 
in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  His  auto- 
biography first  finds  him  at  Shnshan,  the  win- 


ter residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  hi^h 
office  as  the  cupbearer  of  King  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.    In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  t^.  B.C.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom 
was  a  near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived 
from  Jndaea,  and  gave  Nehemiali  a  deploraUe 
account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
residents  in  Judea.    He  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to 
better  their  state.    After  three  or  four  months 
(from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  obtaining  tlie  king's  consent  to 
his  mission.     Having  received  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Judsea,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
letters  from  the  kin^  to  the  difierent  satraps 
through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  kind's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
journey;  being  under  promise  to  return  to 
Persia  within  a  eiven  time.    Nehemiah's  great 
work  was  rebuilding,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  destruction  by  Nebuzar-adan,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to  its  former 
state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town.    It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance  to  the 
future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  ^rcat  achievement 
of  their  patriotic  governor.    How  low  the  com- 
munity of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen  is  appar^ 
ent  from  the  fact,  that,  from  the  6th  of  Darius 
to  the  7  th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of 
them  whatever.     The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate   the  nation,  preserve  the    Mosak 
institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
independence,  was  the  restoration  of  the  city 
walls.    To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Neli^ 
miah  directed  his  whole  energies  without  an 
hour's  unnecessary  delay.    In  a  wonderftiUy 
short  time,  the  walls  seemed  to  emeise  fW>m 
the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the 
city  as  m  the  days  of  old.    The  gateways  idso 
were  rebuilt,  and  ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hnng 
upon  them.    But  it  soon  became  apparent  bow 
wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted  in  hastening  on  the 
work.    On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor, 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  appointment. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rap- 
idly progressing,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.    They  made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fall 
upon  the  buOders  with  an  armed  torce,  and  put 
a  Stop  to  the  undertaking.    The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Ne- 
hemiah.   This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
fW>m  that  day  forward.    Various  stratagems 
were  then  resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away 
from  Jerusalem,  and  if  possible  to  take  his  life. 
But  that  whidi  most  neariy  succeeded  was  the 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  as  if  he  intended  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  independent  king,  as  soon  as  the  walls 
were  completed.    The  arSiil  letter  of  Stmballac 
so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that  he  issaed  a 
decree  stopping  the  work  till  further  orders.    It 
is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled 
Nenemiah,  or  periiaps    Nehemiah's  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired ;  in  either  case, 
had  the  Tirshatha  been  less  upright  and  leas 
wise,  and  had  he  fallen  into  toe  trap  laid  for 
him,  his  lifb  might  have  been  in  great  danger. 
The  lequel,  however,  shows  that  his  penect 
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infeegritj  was  apparent  to  the  king.  For  after 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicat- 
ing the  walls.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  men- 
tion this  adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived 
during  his  absence,  or  give  us  any  clew  to  the 
dme  of  his  return ;  nor  should  we  have  sus- 
pected his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but 
for  the  incidental  allusion  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6, 
coupled  with  the  long  interval  of  years  between 
the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the 
beginning  of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we 
can  suppose  a  considerable  gap  m  time,  either 
from  the  appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  nature 
of  the  events  narrated. 

It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
stopped  immediately  after  the  events  narrated 
in  VI.  16-19,  and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to 
relate  the  measures  adopted  by  him  upon  his 
return  with  fresh  powers.  It  may  have  been 
after  another  consioerable  interval  of  time,  and 
not  improbably  after  another  absence  of  the 
Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that  the  next 
event  of  interest  in  l^ehemlah's  life  occurred, 
viz.,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Maoc.,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nenemiah,  that  of  the  Temple,  after 
its  repair  by  means  of  the  ftinds  collected  from 
the  wDole  population.  Returning  to  the  sure 
ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
ernor n>ay  be  thus  signalized.  He  firmly  re- 
pressed t>e  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
usury  of  the  rich,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews 
from  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  refused  to 
receive  his  lawful  allowance  as  governor  from 
the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty, 
dnrine  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was  m 
office,  out  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  ISO 
Jews,  at  which  any  who  returns  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests 
and  LeviteSy  and  for  the  due  and  constant  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  beine 
preserved  inviolable,  and  peremptorily  ejected 
the  powerful  Tobiah  from  one  or  the  chambers 
which  Eliashib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then 
replaced  the  stores  and  vessels  which  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed 
proper  Levitical  officers  to  superintend  and  dis- 
tribute them.  With  no  less  firmness  and  im- 
partialitf  he  expelled  from  all  sacred  functions 
those  of'^the  high-priest's  family  who  had  con- 
tracted heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and 
lastly,  he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day,  which  was  shamefully  profaned  by 
many,  both  Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and 
by  his  resolute  conduct  suo^eded  in  repressing 
the  lawless  traffic  on  the  day  of  rest.  Beyond 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Nehe- 
miah's  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  — 2.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  first  expedition  fVnm  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  under  SSonbbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh. 


vii.  7).  —  3,  Son  of  Azbuk, 'and  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Bcth-zur,  who  helped  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Nehemiah,  Book  of.    The  latest  of  all 

the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  This  book, 
like  the  preceding  one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and 
certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah ;  but  other  portions  are  either  extracts 
from  various  chronicles  and  registers,  or  sup- 
plementary narratives  and  reflections,  some  ap- 
parently by  Ezra,  others,  perhaps,  the  work  of 
the  same  person  who  inserted  toe  latest  genea- 
logical extracts  from  the  public  chronicles.  — 
1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  aSout  12  years,  viz.,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
t.s.  fipom  B.C.  445  to  433.  The  whole  narrative 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  cap- 
tives in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally, 
of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents,  appended  to  it  also  give  some  fur- 
ther infonnation  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession 
of  the  nigh-pnesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given  of 
the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews,  the 
one  tiie  strict  religious  party,  the  other  the 
gentilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  in  later  Jewish  history.  Again,  in  this 
history  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see 
the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans acquiring  strength  and  definitive  form  on 
both  religious  and  pol^\ical  grounds.  The 
book  also  throws  much  li^ht  npon  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  the  Jew^  Some  of  its  de- 
tails ^ve  us  incidentally  information  of  great 
histoncal  importance,  (a. )  The  account  of  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii., 
contains  the  most  valuable  materials  for  settling 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives 
who  came  under  diflferent  leaders  fix>m  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting 
in  all  to  only  42,360  adult  males,  and  7^37  ser- 
vants), which  is  given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when 
Judah  alone  numberod  470,000  fighting  men 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  (c.J  The  lists  of  leaders, 
priests,  Levites,  and  of  those  who  signed  the 
covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  as  well  as  of  the  sociaJ  habits  of 
the  captives,  derived  fW>m  older  times.  Thus 
the  fact  that  tweb?e  leaders  are  named  in  Neh. 
vii.  7  indkates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that 
they  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a  feeling  fur- 
ther evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijah 
stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
twenty-three  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  nine  bear  the  names  of  those  who 
were  heads  of  courses  in  David's  time  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiv.)  [Jbhoii.&ib],  shows  how,  even  in  their 
wasted  and  reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to 
preserve  these  ancient  institutions,  and  also 
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supplies  the  reason  of  the  mention  of  these 
particular  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  names. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x. 
1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  social  cus- 
tom, the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  keep  us  from  gross  chronological 
error,  that,  viz.,  of  calling  chiefs  by  the  name 
of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  th^  were  chieft. 
{d.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts 
practised  by  certain  priestly  families,  e^.,  the 
apothecaries,  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments 
and  incense  (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths,  vrhosc 
business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sacred 
vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may  have  been  the 
ancestors,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14,  15) ;  the  situation 
of  tlie  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  which 
Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4),  as  seen  iii.  15 ; 
and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesday- 
Book. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  narrative  is  to  detennine  the 
time  of  tlie  dedication  of  the  wall,  whether  in 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The 
expression  in  Neh.  xiii.  I,  "On  that  day," 
seems  to  fix  the  reading  of  the  law  to  the  same 
day  as  the  dedication  (see  xii.  48).  But  if  so, 
the  dedication  must  have  been  after  Nehemiah's 
return  from  Babylon  (mentioned  xiii.  7). 
Then,  if  the  wall  only  took  flffcy-two  days  to 
complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun  imme- 
diately Nehemiah  entered  upon  his  government, 
how  came  the  dedication  to  be  defcrred  till 
twelve  years  afterwards?  The  answer  to  this 
probably  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fifty-two 
days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption 
of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding 
two  years  may  have  elapsed  horn  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building.  But  even  then  it  would 
not  be  ready  for  dedication.  There  were  the 
gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  and  the  ruined  houses  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be  repaired.  Still 
even  these  causes  would  not  be  adequate  to 
account  for  a  delay  of  twelve  years.  One  cause 
immediately  presents  itself, —viz.,  that  Nehe- 
miah's  leave  of  absence  irom  the  Persian  court, 
mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and 
before  the  other  above-named  works  were  com- 
plete. And  this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable 
by  the  circumstance,  incidentally  brought  to 
light,  that,  in  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we 
know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii.  6).  Other 
ciroumstances,  too,  may  have  concurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point 
to  some  new  eflfbrt  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his 
work,  and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a 
rebel  by  the  king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  Artaxerxes  was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity, 
then  Nehemiah  might  feel  it  matter  of  necessity 
to  go  to  the  Persian  court  to  clear  himself  of 
the  charge.  And  this  view  both  receives  a  re- 
markable confirmation  flfom,  and  throws  quite 
a  new  lij^ht  u|K)n,  the  obscure  passage  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7-23.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  with 
the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in 


Ezr.  iv.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  onlv  time 
when,  as  for  as  we  know,  the  waixs  of  Jemsa- 
lem  were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt  was  whea 
Nehemiah  was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  uiat  Ezr.  iv.  7-23  rdates  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah's  government,  and  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstuioe  that 
twelve  years  elapsed  before  xhe  dedication  of 
the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah  maj 
have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  tlw 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him 
by  Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on 
the  works,  and  after  his  departure  Behum  sod 
Shimshai  and  their  companions  may  have  come 
up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  king's  decree,  and 
obliged  them  to  desist.  It  diould  teem,  bow- 
ever,  that,  at  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Persia,  he 
was  able  to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  perfea  in- 
tegrity, and  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  government  in  Jndsea.  His  leave  of  abseDoe 
may  again  have  been  of  limited  dnratkm,  and 
the  business  of  the  census,  of  repeoplinff  Je- 
rusalem, setting  up  the  city  ^ates,  rebaildmir 
the  ruined  bouses,  and  repairmg  Uie  Tem^e, 
may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  ma 
second  return  to  the  king.  During  this  second 
absence,  another  evil  arose — the  gcntflizmg 
partv  recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues 
with'  Tobiah  (vi.  17),  which  had  already  b^ 
beiore  his  first  departure,  were  more  actively 
curried  on,  and  led  so  for  that  Eliashib  me 
high-priest  actually  assigned  one  ef  tiw  8to^^ 
duLmtiers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's  nse.  This 
we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  i-7,  when  Nehemiah 
relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return.  Bat 
this  very  circumstance  suggests  diat  Ndiemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  m 
his  absence,  and  would  account  for  Jus  sikace 
in  regard  to  Rehum  and  Shimdiai 

We  may  thus,  then,  account  for  ten  or  eletcn 
years  having  elapsed  before  the  dedicatxm  of 
the  walls  took  place.  In  foct  it  did  not  ttkt 
place  till  the  last  ^rear  of  his  goveniBwnt;  and 
this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ch.  xui. 
&,  and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony  with  v. 
14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiah's  government  of  Joma  lasted  ooly 
twelve  years,  viz.  from  the  20th  to  the  SSd  or 
Artaxerxes.  The  dedication  of  tlje  wallSy  and 
the  other  reforms  named  in  ch.  xin,  were  the 
closing  acts  of  his  administration.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Josepbns  does  not  fol- 
low the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Neheniiah. 
He  detaches  Neh.  viii.  fVom  its  oontext>  and 
appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before 
Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and 
consequently  ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  Nehemiah.  He  mid»s  no 
mention  either  whatever  of  Sanhallat  in  the 
events  of  Nehemiah's  government,  but  places 
liim  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  widi 
Nehemiah  must  be  lost  labor.    The  only  a\ 


tton  therefore  is,  what  was  the  canse 
phus's  variations  1  Now,  as  regards  the  append- 
ing the  history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  die  ones  of 
Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was  raided  by  the 
aulliority  of  the  apocryphal  1  Ksd.  as  he  had 
been  in  the  whole  stonr  of  Zeralfoabel  and 
Darius.    Prom  the  floria  additions  to  hi?  nar 
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rstiTe  of  Nohemiah's  first  application  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  as  well  as  fipom  the  passage  below 
referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  were  apociyphal  versions  of  the  story 
of  Nehcmiah.  2.  As  regards  the  authorship 
of  the  book,  it  is  admittM  by  all  critics  that  it 
is,  as  to  its  main  parts,  the  genuine  work  of 
Nehemiah.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in- 
terpolations and  additions  have  been  made  in  it 
since  his  time ;  and  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions  which 
have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to  vii.  6,  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  Again,  from  xii.  31 
to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47),  the 
narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  30,  3d,  40,  xiii. 
6,  7,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  interme- 
diate chapters  (vii.  6  to  xii.  36,  and  xii.  44-47] 
that  we  nave  to  inquire  into  the  question  or 
authorship,  and  this  we  will  do  by  sections :  — 
(a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words 
**  one  man."  It  has  alnndy  been  asserted  that 
this  section  is  identical  with  the  paragraph 
beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending  iii.  1 ;  and  it 
was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
orie;inally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
occupies  in  Ezra.  Both  these  assertions  must 
now  be  made  good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  passages.  They  an  actually  identi- 
cal word  for  wo^,  and  letter  for  letter,  except 
in  two  points,  — one,  that  the  numbers  repeated- 
Iv  vary ;  the  other,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  nobles,  and  the  people,  but  it  can 
be  proved  that  these  are  merely  variations  of 
the  same  text  In  the  first  place,  the  two  pas- 
sages are  one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  tbs 
contents,  the  narrative  about  the  sons  of  Bar- 
zillai,  the  fact  of  the  ofl^nn,  the  dwelling  in 
their  cities,  the  coming  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  gathering  of  all  tlM  people  to  Jerusalem  as 
one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense  the  very 
self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very  same 
words,  extending  to  seventy  verses,  describe 
different  events,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational. 
The  numbers,  therefore,  must  originally  have 
been  the  same  in  both  books. 

But  next,  when  we  examine  the  varying  num- 
bers, we  see  the  following  particular  proof^  that 
the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the  original 
text  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum  total, 
42,360,  is  the  same  (Ezr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii.  66). 
In  like  inanner,  the  totals  of  the  servants,  tho 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has 
two  hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  the  same  in  bod^ 
exc^  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are 
138  m  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
porten  189  against  138.  Then  in  each  partic- 
ular case,  when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plain- 
ly how  the  difference  might  arise.  To  turn 
next  to  the  offerings.  The  Book  of  Ezra  (ii.  68, 
69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows: 
61,000  drachms  of  gold,  5,000  pounds  of  silver, 
and  100  priests'  garments.  The  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah givet  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the  following 
items  (vii.  72) :    The  Tinhatha  gave  1,900 
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drachms  of  gold,  50  basins,  530  priests'  ga»<. 
ments.  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000 
drachms  of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  sUver. 
The  rest  of  tne  people  gave  20,000  drachms  of 
gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  gar« 
ments.  Here,  then,  we  learn  that  these  offerings 
were  made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct 
parties :  the  governor,  the  chief  fathers,  the  peo- 

1>le.  The  sum  total  of  drachms  of  gold  we 
earn  from  Ezra  was  61,000.  The  shares,  we 
learn  fW>m  Nehemiah,  were  20,000  in  two  out 
of  the  three  donors,  but  1,000  in  the  case  of  the 
third  and  chief  donor !  Is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  20  has  slipped 
out  of  the  text  (as,  in  1  Esd.  v.  45,  60,000  nasi, 
and  that  his  real  contribution  was  21,000?  his 
generosity  prompting  him  to  give  in  excess  of 
his  fair  third.  Next,  as  regards  the  pounds 
of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  according  to 
Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were,  according  ta 
Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs,  and 
2,000  from  the  people.  But  ^  LXX.  give 
2,300  for  the  chiefii,  and  2,200  for  the  people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  denciency 
of  500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  totu 
of  5,000,  and  ascribing  no  silver  offering  to  the 
Tirshatha.  As  re^^aras  the  priests'  garments. 
The  sum  total  as  given  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esd.,  is  100.  The 
items,  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  530  x  67 
=  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  .30  +  67  =  97,  and 
that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the 
numbers  themselves.  For,  the  total  being  100, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  ^,  and  67 
is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  f  X  100.  So 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave 
33  priests'  garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
gave  67,  probably  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33, 
making  in  all  100.  But  how  came  the  500  to 
be  addeil  on  to  the  Tirshatha's  tsde  of  garments  t 
Clearly  it  is  a  fhigment  of  the  missing  500 
pounds  of  silver,  which,  with  the  50  bowls, 
made  up  the  Tirshatha's  donation  of  silver.  So 
that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read  thus,  **  The 
Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  21,000  drachms 
of  gold,  50  basins,  500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings,  then, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books;  and  we  learn  fhom 
Ezr.  ii.  68  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal 
contribution,  vis.  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God 
in  his  place."  From  this  phrase  occurring  in 
Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account  of  the  building 
of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it  has  usuaUy 
been  understood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding. 
But  it  really  means  no  such  thing.  The  phrase 
properly  implies  restoration  and  preservation.  It 
already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  r^t 
place  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  insert- 
ed subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  out  of  its 
chronological  order. 

But  one  or  two  additiona]  proofs  of  this  roust 
be  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and  pal- 
pable of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
TirBhatha  in  Ezr.  li.  63,  Neh.  ^i.  65.  Another 
proof  is  the  mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in 
that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  which 
is  described  m  Ezr.  iii.  1,  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  Ena 
did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii. ).    Another  is  the  mentio* 
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cf  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the  leaders  under  whom 
the  captires  enumerated  in  the  census  came  up 
(Ezr.  li.  2 ;  Neh.  rii.  7) ;  in  both  which  passages 
the  juxtaposition  of  Nehemiah  with  Seraiah, 
when  compared  with  Neh.  x.  1,  2,  greatly 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Neh^iah  the 
Tirshatha  is  meant.  Then,  Wiin,  that  Nehe- 
miah should  summon  all  the  ramiUes  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that, 
having  done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
he,  or  whoerer  was  employed  bj  him,  should 
merely  transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearhr 
100  Tears  before,  instead  of  recording  the  result 
of  his  own  labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing 
but  the  plainest  necessity  could  make  one  be- 
lieTe  it.  From  all  which,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  section  under  consideration  Mlongs 
properiv  to  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  it  was  written  in  its 
present  form  bv  Nehemiah  himself.  It  seems 
probable  that  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7,  contains  the 
mAtUmee  of  what  was  found  in  this  part  of  Ndie- 
miah's  narrative,  but  abridged,  and  in  the  form 
of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  Nehemiah's  register  from 
Zerubbabel  s,  and  also  for  the  very  funupt  men- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  Tirshatha  and  Ond  people 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  (6.)  The  next  sec- 
tion commences  Neh.  viii.,  latter  part  of  vcr.  1, 
and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  There  is  great  probability 
in  the  opinion  advocated  by  H&vemick  and 
Kleinert,  that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself 
inserted  this  or  an^  otlier  part  of  the  present 
Book  of  Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tirsha- 
tha's  history.  But  if  there  were  extant  an  ac- 
count of  diese  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  ma^r  have 
been  thus  incorporated  with  Nehemiah's  history 
by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture,  (c.)  The  thinl 
section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It  contains  a 
list  of  Uie  fomflies  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up  their 
abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  in  vii.  8-60,  as 
appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  tiiat  previous 
document.  This  list  is  an  extract  irom  tiie 
official  roll  preserved  in  the  national  archives, 
only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by  a 
comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of 
the  same  roll  is  also  preserved  in  a  iiiller  form. 
The  nature  of  the  information  in  this  section, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather 
indicate  a  Levitical  hand.  It  might  or  might 
not  have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  pre- 
ceding section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps 
the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inseited  xii. 
1-80,  44-47. 

(d.)  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly 
an  abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  in- 
serted here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  expression  Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as 
by  the  mention  of  Jaddua.  The  allusion  to 
Jeshua,  and  to  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26, 
is  also  such  as  would  be  made  long  posterior 
to  tiidr  lifotime.  (e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explan- 
atorv  interpolation,  made  in  later  times,  proba- 
bly by  the  lilst  reviser  of  the  book,  whoever  he 


was.  That  it  is  so  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  sudden  change  from  the  first  person  to  tl» 
third,  and  the  dropping  of  the  personal  narra- 
tive (though  the  matter  is  one  in  which  Nehe- 
miah nec^sarily  took  the  lead),  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transaction 
described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself. 
Though,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to 
point  out  those  passages  of  the  book  whi^ 
were  not  part  of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  ii 
not  easy,  by  cutting  them  out,  to  restore  Uiat 
work  to  its  integnty.  For  Neh.  xii.  81  does 
not  fit  on  well  to  any  part  of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  work 
does  not  ioin  on  to  the  former.  It  diould  seem 
that  we  have  only  tiie  first  and  last  parts  of 
Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  disidaoed  tc 
make  room  for  the  narrative  and  aocnments 
from  Neh.  vii.  7  to  xii.  27.  And  we  are  greatly 
confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  observing  that 
at  the  close  of  chap.  vii.  we  have  an  account  of 
the  offerings  made  l^  the  governor,  the  chie&, 
and  the  people;  but  we  are  not  even  told  for 
what  purpose  these  ofierings  were  made.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  original  work  roust  hare 
contained  an  account  of  some  transactions  con- 
nected with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple, 
which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
The  passage  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13  lends  oomoderable 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there 
was  substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  ab- 
stract, and  partly  Ezra  s  narrative,  ana  other 
appended  documents.  We  mav  then  affirm 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  all  toe  middle  part 
of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  been  supplied  by 
other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six  chapters  and 
part  of  the  seventii,  and  the  last  chapter  and 
naif,  were  alone  written  by  hhn,  the  intermedi- 
ate portion  being  inserted  by  those  who  bad 
authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  those  times. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have 
onlv  the  following  data  to  euide  us.  The  lattrt 
high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  donbtien 
still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The  de- 
scriptive addition  to  the  name  of  Darius  (xii. 
22)  "  the  Persian"  indicates  that  the  Persian 
rule  had  ceased,  and  tiie  Greek  rule  had  be- 
gun. Jaddua's  name,  tiierefore,  and  the  danse 
at  tiie  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted  each  in 
the  reicn  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  ap- 
pears uiat  the  rensters  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  low- 
er thim  the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23).  So 
that  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion,  .imd  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  cleariy  in- 
dicated when  the  latest  additions  were  nude. 
3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book 
is  very  similar  to  tiie  Chronicles  and  Ezra. 
Nehemiah  has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner, 
and  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  exprenion 
peculiar  to  nimself.  He  has  also  some  few 
words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  genend  Hebrew  style  is  exactly 
that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  same 
age.  Some  words  occur  in  Chron.,  Ear.,  and 
Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Nehemiah 
is  generally  pure  and  free  from  toimption,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  proper  names,  in  which  there  is  con- 
ttiaerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography,  both 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
and  with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  and  also  in  numerals.  Man  ywious 
readmgs  are  also  indicated  by  the  LXX.  yer- 
sion.  4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always 
had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  beine 
incloded  bj  Uie  Hebrews  under  the  genertu 
heaid  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells 
US  in  the  Prolog.  Gal.  hy  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
There  is  no  question  from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
It  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  fathers. 

Nehemi'as.  !•  Nehemiah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshna  (1  £sd.  v.  8). 
—  2.  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,  son  of  Hachar 
liah  (1  Esd.  v.  40).    Ap. 

Neliiloth.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  Y. 
is  rendered  "  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehi- 
loth."  It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others 
explain,  that  it  is  deriTod  from  the  root  chdlal, 
to  bore,  perforate,  whence  chdlUf  a  flute  or  pipe 
(1  Sam.  X.  5 ;  1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is 
'  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instru- 
ments of  idl  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all 
manner  of  stringed  instruments.  The  title  of 
Ps.  y.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played 
upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  IxxxYii.  7,  where  dtMim,  "  the 
players  upon  instruments"  who  are  associated 
with  the  singers,  are  properly  "pipers"  or 
"  flute-players." 

Ne'hiIOl.  One  of  those  who  returned 
Irom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  yii.  7). 

NehUBh'ta.  The  daughter  of  Elnathan 
of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of 
Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

Nehn^'tU.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Hezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah, 
was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fiist  hold  upon  the 
people  during  the  reiffn  of  his  father  Ahaz. 
Among  other  objects  of  superstitious  reyerenoe 
and  wonhip  was  the  brazen  serpent,  made  by 
Moses  in  ue  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deliyerance,  and  aooording  to  a  late  tradition 
was  pi«Ded  in  the  Temple.  The  name  by  which 
the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and 
by  which  it  haa  been  worshipped,  was  Nehush- 
tan  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our 
translators  by  their  rendering,  "  and  he  called 
it  Nehnshtan,"  understood  with  many  commen- 
taton  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  Heze- 
kiah, and  that  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen 
serpent  he  save  it  the  name  Nehnshtan,  "  a 
bnuen  thing/'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  of 
its  worthlessness.  But  it  is  oetter  to  under- 
stand the  Hebrew  as  referring  to  the  name  by 
which  the  serpent  was  generally  known,  the 
subject  of  the  verb  being  mdefinite  — > "  and  one 
ladled  it '  Nehnshun.' " 

H'e^ieL,  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  bonndaiy  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  six.  27  only).  It  occurs  between 
iirHTHA.H-BL  and  Cabul.    If  the  former  of 


these  be  identified  with  Jejat,  and  the  latter 
with  KaMU,  eight  or  nine  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Akha^  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented 
by  Mi  *ar,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a 
lofty  mountain  brow,  just  half  way  between 
the  two. 

Nek^eby  one  of  the  towns  on  the  bonndaiy 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  3d).  It  lay  between 
Adami  and  Jabneel.  A  ^p^eat  number  of 
commentators  have  taken  this  name  as  being 
connected  with  the  preceding.  In  ^e  Talmud, 
the  post-biblical  name  of  Nuceb  is  Tsiadathak. 
Of  this  more  modem  name,  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  Haxedhi"  three 
English  miles  N.  from  <d  Chatti. 

JNek^oda.  1.  The  descendants  of  Nekoda 
returned  among  the  Nethinim  after  the  captivi- 
ty  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50).— 2.  The  sons 
of  Nekoda  were  among  those  who  went  up 
after  the  captivity  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa, 
and  other  places,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii. 
62). 

xTem^uel.  L  A  Aeubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  9).  —  2.  The  eldest  son  of  Sime- 
on (Num.  xxvi.  12;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom 
were  descended  the  family  of  the  NemueUtes. 
In  €ren.  xlvi.  10,  he  is  called  Jemuel. 

Nem'oeliteSy  the.  The  descendants  of 
Nemuel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi. 

Ne^heg.  !•  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar  the 
son  of^Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 2.  One  of 
David's  sons  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  15 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Ne'ptai.  The  name  by  which  the  Naph- 
thas of  Nehemiah  was  usually  called  (2  Maoc. 
i.  36).  The  A.  V.  has  here  followed  the  Vul- 
gate.   An. 

Ne'pms.  In  the  corrupt  list  of  1  Esd.  v. 
21,  "the  sons  of  Nephis  apparently  corre- 
spond with  "  the  children  of  Nebo  "  in  Ezr.  ii. 
29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mao- 
BXSH.     Ap. 

Ne^phish.  An  inaccurate  variation  (found 
in  1  Chr.  v.  19  only)  of  the  name  Naphish. 

Nephish'esiin.  The  children  of  Ne- 
phishesim  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabd  (Neh.  vii.  52). 

Neph'thali.  The  vulgate  form  of  the 
name  Naphtali  (Tob.  i.  1,  2,  4,  5).    Ap. 

Neph'^thalim.  Another  fbrm  of  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt  iv. 
13,15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Nephto^ah,  the  water  of.   The  spring 

or  source  of  the  water  or  (inaccurately)  waten 
of  Nephtoah,  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
bounaary-Hne  which  senarated  Judah  from  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  XV.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Ain  Lifta,  a 
spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  thi  same  name.  Nephtoah  was  formerly 
identified  with  various  springs  —  the  spring 
of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Haniyeh)  in  the  Wady  d- 
Werd ;  the  Ain  Yolo  in  the  same  valley,  but 
nearer  Jerusalem ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or  Fountain 
of  the  Vinrin  of  medi»val  times,  and  even  the 
so-called  Well  of  Job  at  tha  western  end  of  ^ 
Wad^  Aly. 
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Neph'usun.  The  same  as  Nephishbsim, 
of  which  name,  according  to  Gesenios,  it  is  the 
proper  fonn  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

Ner,  son  of  Jehiel,  according  to  1  Chr.  yiii. 
33,  father  of  Kish  kad  Abner,  and  grandfather 
of  King  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore,  uncle  to 
Saal,  as  is  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xit.  50. 

Ne'reus.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted 
by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  15.  Origen  conjec- 
tures that  he  belonged  to  the  household  of 
Philolo^s  and  Julia.  A  legendary  account 
of  him  IS  given  in  Acta  Sanctontm,  m>m  which 
may  be  gathered  the  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Nerva. 

STer'^aly  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  deities,  seems  to  have  correspond^ 
closely  to  the  classical  Mars.  He  was  or  Baby- 
Ionian  origin,  and  his  name  signifies,  in  tne 
early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country,  "the 
great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  monu- 
mental titles  are  —  "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the 
king  of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods," 
"the  male  principle"  (or  "the  strong  beget- 
ter"), "the  tutelar  ffod  of  Babylonia,"  and 
"  the  god  of  the  chase?'  It  is  conjectured  that 
he  may  represent  the  deified  Nimrod.  The  only 
express  mention  of  Nergal  contained  in  sacred 
Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  30.  He  appears  to 
have  been  wprshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the 
"Man-Lion." 

Ner^gal-Share'zer  occurs  only  in  Jere- 
miah xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the 
"  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accom- 
panied Nebuchadneszar  on  his  last  expedition 
against  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is  not  marked 
by  any  additional  title ;  but  the  other  has  the 
honorable  distinction  of  Rab-mag,  and  it  is  to 
him  alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches. 
In  sacred  Scripture,  he  appears  among  the  per- 
sons, who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
released  Jeremiidi  from  prison :  profane  history 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  person- 
age of  great  importance,  who  not  long  after- 
wards mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This 
identification  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact 
resemblance  of  name,  which  is  found  on  Baby- 
lonian bricks  in  the  form  of  NerffcU-ehar-uzwr ; 
but  mainly  it  rests  upon  the  title  of  Rtdm-emga, 
or  Rab-mag,  which  this  king  bears  in  his  in- 
scriptions. Assuming  on  these  grounds  the 
identity  of  the  scriptural  "  Ner^  -  sharezer, 
Rab-mag,"  with  the  monumental  "  Nertfolshar- 
uzwr,  Rubu-eim"  we  may  learn  something  of 
the  history  of  the  prince  in  question  from  pro- 
fane audiors.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  uiat 
he  was  the  monarch  called  Neriglissar  or  Neri- 
glissoor  by  Berosus  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  who 
murdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne. 
This  pribce  was  married  to  a  aaughter  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law 
of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His 
reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  years.  He 
appears  to  have  died  a  natural  deaui,  and  cer- 
tainly left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  Laboro- 
soarchod,  who  was  murdered  ailer  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  There  is  abundant  reason  to 
believe  fW>m  his  name  and  his  office  that  he 
was  a  native  Babylonian  —  a  grandee  of  high  I 


rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  regarded  hua 
as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his  daughters. 
His  reig^  preceded -that  of  the  Median  Dariiis 
by  seventeen  years.  It  lasted  from  b.o.  559  lo 
B.C.  556. 

Ne^'riy  son  of  Melchi,  and  fiither  of  Salathifl, 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  I#uke  iii.  27.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  veiy  im- 
portant as  indicating  the  principle  on  which 
the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  are  framed.  He 
was  of  the  line  of  Nathan ;  but  his  son  Salathiel 
became  Solomon's  heir  on  the  failure  of  Solo- 
mon's line  in  King  Jeconiah,  and  was  therefore 
reckoned  in  the  royal  genealogy  among  the 
sons  of  Jeconiah. 

Neri'^ah.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  father 
of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3) 
and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

Neri'as.  The  &ther  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah 
(Bar.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Net.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the 
Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference  cither  to  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  ob- 
iects.  What  distinction  there  may  have  been 
between  the  various  nets  described  by  the  He- 
brew terms  we  are  unable  to  decide.  The  uet 
was  used  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  bunt- 
ing. The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets 
of  fiax-string:  the  netting-needle  was  made 
of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled  onr 
own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  Their  nets  varied 
in  form  according  to  their  use.  As  the  nets 
of  Eg^t  were  well  known  to  the  eariy  Jews 
(Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ma- 
terial and  form  was  the  same  in  each  country. 
The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The  latter  consisted 
of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood, 
which  was  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  wonld 
collapse  by  pulling  a  string,  and  catch  any  birds 
that  may  have  alighted  on  them  while  open. 
The  former  was  made  on  the  same  prinaple, 
consisting  of  a  double  frame  with  the  network 
strained  over  it,  which  might  be  cansed  to  col- 
lapse by  pulling  a  string. 

aeuiBXieeL  1.  The  son  of  Zuar,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Xssachar  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 
— 2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  oif 
David  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).-~3.  A  priest  in  Che 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.xv.  24).— 4.  A  Levite, 
fat£er  of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 
—6.  The  fifth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxii. 
4). — 6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). — 7.  A 
chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  9).  — 8.  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Pashur  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  —  9.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  priestly  family  of  Jedaiak 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeahua  (Neh. 
xii.  21 ).  — 10.  A  Levite,  of  the  aonsof  Asaph, 
who  tfok  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Nethani'ah.  L  xhe  son  of  Eliahama, 
and  iather  of  Ishmael  who  mardered  Gcdaliah 
(2  K.  XXV.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  8, 14, 15,  xii.  1,  2, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15, 16,  18).  He  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah.  — 2.  One  of  the  Ibnr 
sons  of  Asaph  the  ministrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2, 12)- 
—3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoefaaphat 
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(2  Car   xvii.  8).— 4.  The  father  of  Jehudi 
(Jer.  lucxyi.  14). 

Neth'lnim.  As  applied  specifically  to  a 
distinct  body  of  mea  connected  with  the  ser- 
Tioes  of  the  Temple,  this  name  first  meets  us 
in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  1  Chron., 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  word,  and  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it,  may,  however,  bie  traced  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  As  derived  from  the  verb 
nathan  (—  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it  was  ap- 
plied to  those  who  were  speciallv  appointed  to 
the  litargical  offices  of  tne  Tabernacle.  We 
mast  not  for^  that  the  Levites  were  ffiven  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  t^e.  to  the  priests  as  an 
order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim 
(Num.  ill.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been 
laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests,  how- 
ever,  brought  them  their  share  of  the  captive 
slaves  of  tbe  Midianites,  and  three  hundrea  and 
twentv  were  given  to  them  as  having  cham  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Num.  xxxi.  47),  while  thirty- 
two  only  were  assigned  specially  to  the  priests. 
This  disposition  to  devolve  the  more  laborious 
offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another 
race  showed  itself  again  m  the  treatment  of  the 
Gibeonite^.  No  addition  to  the  number  thus 
employed  appears  to  have  been  made  durine 
the  period  of  the  Jttdfi;es,  and  they  continued 
to  be  known  bv  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved 
the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  19),  or  else  they  had  fallen  victims  to 
some  other  outburst  of  Saul's  fury;  and, 
chough  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
3),  Sub  number  was  likely  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  greater  statsliness  of  the  new 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period 
accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim 
were  those  "whom  David  and  the  princes 
appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for  the  service  of  the 
Levites "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy  would 
lead  na  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaanites.  From  this  time,  the  Nethinim 
probablpr  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple, domg  its  rougher  work,  and  so  enabling 
the  Levites  to  take  a  higher  position  as  the  re- 
ligioas  representatives  and  instructors  of  the 
people.  The  example  set  by  David  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  snooessor.  Assuming,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  the  later  rabbinic  teaching  represents 
the  traditions  of  an  eariier  period,  the  Nethinim 
appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stifi;ma  of  their 
danaanite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a  servile 
and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  any  thing  like  prominence  is  that 
of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  In  that  re- 
turn, the  priests  were  conspicuous  and  numer- 
ous ;  but  toe  Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  hung  back.  The  services  of  the  Nethi- 
nim were  oonseqnently  of  more  importance 
(Ezr.  viii  17);  but  in  their  case  also,  the 
small  number  of  those  that  joined  (three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  under  Zenibbabel,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  under  Ezra,  including 
"  Solomon's  servants ")  indicates  that  manv 
prefoned  romainin^  in  the  land  of  their  exile 
T0  retnming  to  their  old  service.    Those  that 


did  come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha, 
nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet  in  the  works  or  the 
Jewish  historian,  do  we  find  any  additional 
information  about  the  Nethinim. 

NetO^phahy  a  town,  the  name  of  which 
occurs  only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  re- 
turned with  2^rubbabel  from  the  captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  22 ;  Neh.  vii.  26  ;  1  Esd.  v.  18).  But, 
though  not  directly  mentioned  till  so  late  a 
pericM,  Netophah  was  really  a  much  older 
place.  Two  of  David's  guaixl,  Maharai  and 
IIelbb  or  Heldai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13, 15),  were 
Nctophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under 
arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  "villages  of  the  Nc- 
tophathites "  were  the  residence  of  the  Lievites 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  From  another  notice  we  learn 
that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited  these 
villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28).  That 
Netophah  belong^  to  Judah  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites,  and  the  othw 
to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii.  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  or  closely  connected  with,  Bcthtehem.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to 
the  "  ou  of  Netophah,"  and  to  the  "  Valley  of 
Beth  Netophah,'  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  be  tJie 
present  vmaee  of  Beit  NeUif,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Wath 
eS'Sumt,  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem. 
The  only  name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethle- 
hem sugsestive  of  Netophah  is  that  which  i^ 
pears  in  van  de  Velde's  map  as  AMubeky  and 
m  Tobler  as  Om  Ti&a,  attached  to  a  village 
about  two  miles  N.  £.  of  Bethlehem,  and  a 
wady  which  foils  therefrom  into  the  Weubf 
en-lfar,  or  Kidron. 

Netoph'athi9Neh.xii.28.  The  same  word 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  "  the  Ne- 
tophathite." 

xTetophathite,  tbe,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 29 ; 

2  K.  XXV.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13, 15;  Jer. 
xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  thb  Netophathitss 
(die  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  above), 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Nettle*  The  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  chdriU  and  HmmAah  or  kSnM. 
1.  ChdriU  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7;  Prov.  xxiv. 
31.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  woid  cAoru/,  and  numerous  are 
the  plants  which  commentators  have  sought 
to  identify  with  it :  brambles,  sea-orach,  butch- 
ers' broom,  thistles,  have  all  been  proposed. 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modem 
versions  are  in  favor  of  the  netde,  Celsius  be- 
lieves the  Mriil  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  {Zis^fphus  Paliuna) — the  Paliwnu  obcu- 
leattiM  of  modem  botanists — but  his  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded.  Dr.  Boyle  has 
argued  in  fovor  of  some  species  of  wild  mus- 
tara.  The  scriptural  passages  would  suit  this 
interpretation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild 
mustard  may  be  intended  by  chdr&l.  We  are 
inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Roylc's  opinion,  as  the 
following   word  probably   denotes  the  nettle. 
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2.  KimmM  or  kimM  oocurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13, 
and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another  form  of  the  same 
word,  Idmm&hdmm  ("thorns/*  A.  V.),  occurs 
in  Prov.  xxiv.  31.  Modem  oonmientators  are 
jl^nerally  agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this 
term,  which  maj  well  be  understood  to  denote 
some  species  of  nettle  ( Uirtica). 

New  Moon.  The  first  day  of  the  lunar 
month  was  oboeryed  as  a  holy  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacrifice,  there  were  offered  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  bumt-oifering,  with  the  proper 
meat-o^rings  and  drink-ofierings,  and  a  kid  as 
a  sin-oflforing  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15).  As  on 
the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work  were 
stopped  (Am-  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
for  public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3 ;  Is.  Ixri.  23). 
The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  ofibring  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  It  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  (1  Sam.  xx. 
5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons  (Jud.  viii. 
6).  The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned 
so  as  to  show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  class  of  holy  davs,  distinguished  from 
the  solemn  feasts  and  tLe  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xW. 
17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13, 
xxxi.  3 ;  Ezr.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  33).  The  seven^ 
new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  Uiat  of 
Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a  sig- 
nificance and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.  By  what  method  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  was  ascertained  in  the 
time  of  Moses  is  uncertain.  The  Midma  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  it  was  determined 
•even  times  in  the  year  by  observing  the  first 
appearance  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
Maimonides,  derived  its  ori^n,  by  tradition, 
finom  Moses,  and  continued  m  use  as  long  as 
the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  day  of  the 
month,  watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding 
heights  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  diem  detected  the  moon,  he 
hastened  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  there  examined  by  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evi- 
dence of  the  appearance  was  deemed  satisfiic- 
tory,  the  president  rose  up,  and  formally  an- 
nounced it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It  is  conse- 
crated." The  information  was  immediately 
sent  throughout  the  land  fh>m  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  by  oeacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  reguded  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  time. 

New  Testament.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  boots 
and  of  the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the 
mutual  'relations  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  are  discussed  in 
other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now  to  con- 
sider the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  The  subject  na- 
turally divides  itself  into  the  following  heads, 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession  :  — 

L^THB  HMTOET  of  THB  WMlTtWK  Tbxt. 

m-ll.  Tli«   earitest  hlttorr  of  the  Text     Aato- 
cntpbs.    CorniptioiM.    The  text  of  Clement  and 

Bla-b.  Theories  of  recenslont  of  the  Text 
IMi.  Sxtenial  characteritUcs  of  MS8. 


IIM-3t.  Enameratfon  of  MSS.     IK.  UndaL    SS» 

CunlTe. 
IS  IMMO.  Clautflcatlon  of  rarioua  reafdlnca 

IL— THB  HUTOST  OF  THB  PXIHTBD  TiKXT. 

II.  The  sreat  periods. 

II 2-6.  11  The  Complatemlan  Polyglott  11. 1%t 
oditions  of  Erannui.  14.  The  edltloot  ef  Ste- 
phen*.   15.  Beza  and  Elxerir  (English  renioB). 

116-10.  I i  Walton;  CurceUieas;  MUL  II.  Bent- 
lejr.  18.  O.  r.  Macstricht;  Wetsteln.  It.  Gitai> 
bach;  Matthsi.    |10.  Scholx. 

IIU-IS.  111.  Lachmann.  JU.  TtocheadoiC  lU 
Tregelles;  Alfbrd. 


!l 


III.  —  PBixrcipLBS  or  Textual  Cbitioibh. 

\-9.  External  evidence. 
10-IS.  Internal  eTidence. 


IV.— Thb  Lavouaob  of  nrs  Kbw  Tbbtambbt. 

I.  The  Histobt  op  the  Writtbh  Text. 

1.  The  earljr  history  of  the  apostolic  writingi 
ofiers  no  points  of  distinguisning  literary  in- 
terest £fxtemally,  as  fiur  as  it  can  be  traced, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  contemporaiy 
books.  St  Paul,  like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  often 
employed  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  to 
whom  he  dictated  his  letters,  affixing  the  nlu- 
tation  *'  with  his  own  hand"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  17 ;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one  case  the 
scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Bom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  apostle  appears  to  apoK>gixe  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  antomph  which  he  addresKd 
to  them,  as  if  from  d^bctive  sight  (Gal.  vi.  U). 
If  we  pass  onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  special  care  was  taken  in  the  first  see 
to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  from  me 
various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  9t- 
curacy  of  transcription.  They  were  given  as  a 
heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
men  fdt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The  original 
copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remaricable  that  in  the  oontrovernes  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  whidi  often 
turned  upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  oo 
appeal  was   made    to  the   apostolic  originsls. 

2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  apostolic 
autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish  sooo. 
The  material  which  was  commonly  used  for 
letters,  the  papyrus-paper  to  which  St  John 
incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12 ;  corop.  8  John 
13),  was  singulariy  fragile;  and  even  the  stouter 
kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical  books, 
were  not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use.  The  pa- 
pyrus fragments  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  have  been  preserved  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  at  Hercnianenm  or  in  ^ejp- 
tian  tombs.  Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  which 
was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rsrer 
and  more  costly.  On  all  accounts,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  autpgraphs 
perished  during  that  solemn  pause  which  fol- 
lowed the  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  Canon,  parallel  and  supplementarv 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distimlly  real- 
ized. 3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecn* 
tion  (a.d.  303),  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  sufficiently  numerous  to  furaisb  a 
special  object  for  persecutors,  and  a  cfaarscteris- 
tic  name  to  renegades  who  saved  themselves  by 
surrendering  the  sacred  books.  Partly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  oat 
still  more  from  the  natural  eflbcts  of  time,  no 
MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centiirief 
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remains.  Some  of ^  the  oldest  extant  were  cer- 
tainly copied  fh>m  others  which  dated  from 
within  this  period;  but  as  jet  no  one  can  be 
placed  forther  back  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. 

Bat  though  no  ihigment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
first  centaij  stiU  remains,  the  Italian  and  Eeyp- 
tian  papvn,  which  are  of  that  date,  give  a  dear 
notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the  period.  In  these 
the  text  is  written  in  columns,  mdelj  divided, 
in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters  {undaU), 
without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  words. 
The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  Bubecribed,  is 
commonly,  but  not  always,  adacrib&d;  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  4.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  latter  MSS.,  the  eimiest  versions 
and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the 
ante-Nicene  text  Express  statements  of  read- 
ings which  are  found  in  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  first 
direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and  are  con- 
sequently of  the  highest  importance.  But  till 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  this 
source  of  information  fails  us.  Not  omy  are 
the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to  that 
time  extremely  scan^ ;  but  the  practice  of  ver- 
lial  quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  preva- 
lent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martvr  show  toat  the 
oral  tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the 
wiitleu  Gospels,  and  there  is  not  in  those  wri- 
ters one  express  verbal  citation  from  the  other 
apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenomenon  is 
In  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  tMir  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  contro- 
▼ersies  arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the 
H.  T.  assumed  its  true  importance.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  these  remain  in  iha 
works  of  IrensBus,  Hippolytns  (Pseudo-Origen)^ 
and  Tertnllian,  who  quote  many  of  the  argu- 
nents  of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the  Church. 
Chaiges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text  are  uiged 
on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony.  WilfU  in- 
terpolations or  changes  are  extremely  rare,  if 
th<^  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  Marcion. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writing  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  school, 
was,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the  knife  raUier 
than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  But  after  mak- 
ing some  randamental  changes,  he  seems  to 
have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he 
found.  In  the  isolated  readings  which  he  is 
said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not  unfi^equent- 
Iy  that  he  has  retained  the  right  reading,  and 
tnat  his  opponents  are  in  error. 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow 
fnm.  this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criti- 
cism. It  is  in  the  first  place  evident  that  va- 
rious readings  existed  in  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities. 
EBstory  afibrds  no  trace  of  the  pure  apostolic 
originals.  Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the 
first  variations  noticed,  which  are  often  ex- 
tiwaely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
documents  still  left,  we  may  be  certain  that 
no  iotportant  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
mcni  text,  which  we  cannot  now  detect  6. 
Pawing  firom  these  isolated  quotations,  we  find 
the  fliit  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic  text 
in  the  eariy  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in 


the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(tdr.  x.r>,  220}  and  Origen  (a.d.  184-254). 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T. 
might  be  transcribed.  7.  The  evangelic  text  of 
Clement  is  far  from  pure.  Two  chief  causes 
contributed  especially  to  corrupt  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to  hannonize  piurallel 
narratives,  and  the  influence  of  tradition.  The 
former  assumed  a  special  importance  from  the 
Diateaacaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  a.d.  170),  and  the 
latter,  which  was  very  great  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  still  lingered.  8.  But  Origen 
stands  as  far  first  of  all  the  ante-Nicene  fiithers 
in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in  commanding 
eenius;  and  his  writings  are  an  almost  inex- 
haustible storehouse  for  the  histoiy  of  the  text 
9.  In  thirteen  cases,  Origen  has  expressly  no- 
ticed varieties  of  reading  in  the  Go^ls  (Matt 
viii.  28,  xvi.  20,  xviii.  I,  xxi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15, 
xxvii.  17;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48, 
xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45 ;  John  i.  8,  4,  28).  In  three 
of  these  passages,  the  variations  which  he  no- 
tices are  no  longer  found  in  our  Gredc  copies, 
Matt  xxi.  9  or  15,  ICark  iii.  18  (ii.  14),  l^ke 
i.  46;  in  seven,  our  copies  are  still  divided; 
in  two  (Matt  viii.  28,  John  i.  28),  Uie  reading 
whkh  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now 
widely  spread :  in  the  remaining  place  (Matt 
xxvii.  17),  a  few  copies  of  no  g^reat  age  retain 
the  interpoUtion  wnich  was  found  in  his  time 
"in  very  ancient  copies.*'    10.  The  evanselic 

a  notations  of  Origen  are  not  whoDy  fhw  nom 
tie  admixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have 
been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present 
a  confusion  of  parallel  passages.  11.  In  the 
Epistles,  Origen  once  notices  a  striking  varia- 
tion  in  Heb.  iL  9,  X"^  9tob  for  Tfiptn  dwi/, 
which  is  still  attested;  but,  apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident 
that  he  himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times 
which  varied  in  many  details.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Origen's  time  the  variations 
in  the  N.  T.  MSS.  were  beginning  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 
12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versiuas  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  difl^rent 
parts  of  the  works  of  Origen.  These  cannot 
nave  had  their  source  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  probably  were 
much  earlier.  Beneel  was  the  first  (1734)  who 
pointed  out  the  affinity  of  certain  groups  of 
MSS.,  which,  as  he  remarks,  must  have  arisen 
before  the  first  versions  were  made.  Originally 
he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which  the 
Cod.  Alex.  (A.)  the  Grssco-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  re- 
spectively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737), 
he  adopted  the  simpler  division  of  '*  two  na- 
tions," the  Asiatic  and  the  AfHom.  In  Uie 
latter,  he  included  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Grnco-Latin 
MSS.,  the  ^thiopic,  Coptic  [Memphitic],  and 
Latin  versions:  the  mass  of  the  remaining 
authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class.  Tlie 
honor  of  carefully  determining  the  relations  of 
critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text  belongs 
to  Griesbach.  According  to  him,  two  distinct 
recensions  of  the  Gospds  existed  at  tihe  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century :  the  Akxtmdrme, 
represented  by  B  C  L,  1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the 
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Coptic,  JSthiop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  Ter- 
sions,  and  the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  On- 
gen,  Eosebius,  Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and 
vbe  WaUTRj  represented  by  D,  and  in  part  by 
1,  13,  69,  the  ancient  Ladn  version  and  Fa- 
thers, and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.     Cod,  Alex,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
giving  a  more  recent  (ConstantinopoHtan)  text 
m  the  Gospels.    13.  The  chief  object  of  Gries- 
oach  in  propounding  his  theory  of  recensions 
was  to  oestrov  the  weight  of  mere  numbers. 
Others  carried  on  the  investigation  from  the 
point  where  he  left  it.    Hug  endeavored,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  place  the  theory  on  an  his- 
torical basis.    According  to  him,  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  considerable  cor- 
ruption during  the  second  century.    To  this 
form  he  appliwi  the  term  «om)  licdocric  {ovmmon 
edition).    In  the  course  of  the  thurd  century, 
this  text,  he  supposed,  underwent  a  threefold 
revision,  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  by^  Lucian 
at  Antioch,  and*  by  Origen  in  Palestine.    So 
that  our  existing   documents   represent  four 
classes :  (1)  The  unrariaed,  D  1,  13,  69,  in  the 
Gospels;  D  Et  in  the  Acts;  D|  Ft  Qt  in 
the  JPauline  Epistles :  the  old  Latin  and  The- 
baic, and  in  part  the  Peshito  Syriac;  and  the 
quotations  or  Clement  and  Origen.    (2)  The 
Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius ;  B  C  L  in  Gos- 
pds;  A  B  C 17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  ABC 
Acts  and  Oitholic  Epistles ;  A  C  in  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse :  the  Memphitic  version ;  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanasius.    (3)  The 
Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople)  recension  of 
Lucian ;  E  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  recent  MSS. 
generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophylact    (4)  The 
Palestinian  recension  of  Ongen  (of  the  Gos- 
pels) ;  A  K  M ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac ;  the 
QQOtatioiiB  of  Theodoret  and  Chiysostom.  Hug 
snowed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.    14.  Little 
remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories.    Eichhom 
accepted  the  classification  of  Hug.    Scholz,  re- 
tunun^  to  a  simpler  arrangement,  divided  the 
anthonties  into  two  classes,  Alexandrine  and 
ConstantinopoHtan.    Lachmann,  who  accepted 
only  ancient  authorities,  simply  divided  tnem 
into    Eastern    (Alexandrine)    and    Western. 
Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  proposes  two 
great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs,  the 
Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzan- 
tine.  Tre^Ues,  discarding  all  theories  of  recen- 
sion as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general 
accordance  of  ancient  authorities  as  giving  an 
ancient  text  in  contrast  with  the  recent  text 
of  the  more  modem  copies.    At  the  same  time, 
he  points  out  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
"  genealo^  of  the  text."    This  he  exhibits  in 
tM  following  form :  — 


N  B  Z 
C  L  S  I  1 
PQTB 

X(A)69 


A 

K  X  H 

B  F  O  8  U, 


fto. 


15.  The  iiindamental  error  of  the  recension 
theories  is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual 
recension  or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which 
variously  moaified  in  later  times,  while  the 


fact  seems  to  be  exactly  the  converse.  Gn>ii|w 
of  copies  spring  not  from  the  imperfect  repro- 
duction of  toe  character  of  one  typical  exemplar, 
but  from  the  multiplication  of  characteristic 
variations.  A  pare  Alexandrine  or  Western 
text  is  simply  a  nction.  The  tendency  at  Alex- 
andria or  Carthage  was  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  necessarily  influenced  the  character  of  the 
current  text  with  aiccumulative  force  as  far  as 
it  was  unchecked  by  other  influences.  This  is 
a  general  law,  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
b(x>ks  is  no  exception  to  it  All  experience 
shows  that  certain  types  of  variation  propagate 
and  perpetuate  themselves,  and  existing  docu- 
ments prove  that  it  was  so  with  the  copies  of  the 
N.  T.  Many  of  (he  links  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wanting;  but  the 
specific  relations  between  the  groups,  and  their 
comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear.  This 
antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to 
a  common  standard.  The  secondair  uncials 
(E  S  U,  &c.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier 
(B  C  A)  by  direct  descent,  but  rather  both  an 
derived  by  difierent  processes  from  one  original. 
1 6.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  era 
of  MSS.    The  quotations  of  Dxoirrsius  Albx. 

(tA.D.    264),   PbTRUS    AlKX.    (tc.  A.D.  312), 

Methodius  (t  a.d.  31 1 ),  and  Ecskbiub  (t  a.d. 
340),  confirm  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  type 
of  text ;  but  the  public  establishment  of  Cluis- 
tianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  necessarily  led 
to  important  changes.  Tne  nominal  or  real 
adherence  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  ChristiaB 
faith  must  have  largely  increased  the  demand 
for  costly  MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  cor- 
rent  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  smoother  and  fuller  constructioiis 
were  substituted  for  the  rougher  turns  of  the 
apostolic  language.  In  this  way,  the  foundation 
or  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid.  Meanwhile  the 
multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and  Syria  was 
checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The  Greek 
language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
famines  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked ;  and  the 
mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily  repreaent 
the  accumulated  results  of  one  tendency.  17. 
The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  beea 
already  described  (§  3).  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cid.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals) 
uncials,  in  mree  columns,  without  initial  letten 
or  icia  gubtcript,  or  aaenpt.  A  small  interval 
serves  as  a  simple  punctuation  ;  and  there  are 
no  accents  or  breatnings  by  the  hand  of  the  first 
writer,  thou|^h  these  have  been  added  subse- 
quently. Lndal  writing  continaed  in  genersl 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  From 
the  11th  century  downwards,  ciirRi«  writiiM^ 
prevailed.  The  earliest  cursive  biblical  M<S.  ti 
dated  964  a.d.  The  MSS.  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th 
centuries  abound  in  the  contractions  which 
afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed  books^ 
The  oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and 
finest  vellum  :  in  later  copies,  the  parchmeot  is 
thick  and  coarse.    Papyrus  was  very  niely  used 
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after  the  9th  century.  In  the  10th  centnry, 
cotton  paper  was  generally  employed  in  Europe ; 
and  one  example  at  least  occurs  of  its  use  in  the 
9th  century,  in  the  12th  century,  the  common 
linen  or  rag  paper  came  into  use. 

One  other  kind  of  material  requires  notice, 
re^lressed  parchment  Even  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  Mo. 
was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
used  afresh.  In  lapse  of  time,  the  origincd  writ- 
ing fre<}uently  re-appears  in  faint  lines  below 
the  Uter  text,  and  m  this  way  many  precious 
frai^ents  of  biblical  MSS.  which  had  been  once 
obhierated  for  the  transcription  of  other  works 
have  been  recovered.  18.  In  uncial  MSS.,  the 
contractions  are  usually  limited  to  a  few  very 
common  forms.  A  few  more  occur  in  later 
nncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  also  some  ex- 
amples of  the  ascript  iota.  Accents  are  not  found 
in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  occur  somewhat  ear- 
lier. The  oldest  punctuation,  after  the  simple 
interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modern  Greek  colon. 
The  present  note  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century.  19.  A  very  ingenious 
attempt  was  made  to  supply  an  effectual  system 
of  punctuation  for  pubhc  reading,  by  Euthalius, 
who  published  an  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  clauses  (crixo^  in  458,  and  another 
of  the  Acts  and  Cafiiolic  Epistles  in  490.  The 
same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the  Grospels 
by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at  an 
earlier  date.  20.  The  earliest  extant  division 
of  Uie  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B. 
This  division  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the 
palimpsest  fragment  of  St.  Luke,  S.  In  the 
Acta  and  the  Epistles  there  if  a  double  division 
in  B,  one  of  wnich  is  by  a  later  hand.  The 
Episties  of  St  Paul  are  treated  as  one  unbroken 
book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which  the  Epis- 
de  to  the  Hebrews  orip;inaily  stood  between  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  aivision  into 
"  chapters  "  {KefuXata  rirXoc,  bnves),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative, 
ana  are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  lone  as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is 
found  m  A,  C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have 
come  into  seneral  use  some  time  before  the  5th 
centnry.  The  other  division  was  constructed 
with  a  view  to  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius  of  Alexandria, 
a  scholar  of  the  3d  century,  who  constructed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  St  Mat- 
thew as  the  basis  round  which  hi  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels. 
Eosebius  of  Csssarea  completed  his  labor  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  constructed  a  notation  and 
a  series  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the 
panUlels  which  exist  to  any  passaee  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  uie  passages 
whidi  are  peculiar  to  each. 

22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
into  chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It 
is  ooDunonly  referred  to  Euthalius,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  borrowed  the  divisions  of  the 
Panline  Epistles  from  an  earlier  fisher;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  division  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he  pub- 
lished was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilus 
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the  Martyr.  The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into 
sections  dv  Andreas  of  Usdsarea  about  a.o. 
500.  23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are 
from  their  nature  additions  to  the  original  text 
The  distinct  names  of  the  G<»pel8  imply  a  col- 
lection, and  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes 
by  the  possessors,  and  not  addresses  by  the  vrri- 
ters.    in  their  earliest  form,  they  are  quite  sim- 

le,  Aooordina  to  Matthew,  Sec. ;  To  the  Rotnans, 
. ;  First  of  Peter,  &c. ;  Acta  of  Apostles ;  Apoc- 
alypse. These  headings  were  graduallv  am- 
plified. In  the  same  way,  the  ori^nal  sub- 
scriptions, which  were  merely  repetitions  of  the 
titles,  gave  way  to  vague  traditions  as  to 
the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  books.  24.  Veiy  few 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  twenty-seven 
in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Lecfv>naries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Church-ser- 
vices. 25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed,  it  was 
commonly  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to 
a  careful  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  de- 
scribing this  process,  6  uvri^aXhjv  and  StopOur^. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  for- 
mer answered  to  that  of  the  "  corrector  of  the 
press,"  while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  criti- 
cal. 26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remain- 
ing, though  great  when  compared  ¥rith  the 
ancient  JBtiSS.  extant  of  other  writings  is  in- 
considerable. Tischendorf  reckons  tony  in 
the  Gospels.  To  these  must  be  added  m  ( 0<^' 
Sifiait.),  which  is  entire ;  2  (?)  a  new  MS.  of 
Tischendorf,  which  is  nearly  entire;  and  3 
{^Ood.  Zacynth.),  which  contains  considerable 
fragments  of  St  l4uke.  In  the  Acts,  there  are 
nine  (ten  with  y^}.  In  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
five.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  are  four- 
teen. In  the  Apocalypse,  three.  To  these 
three  last  classes  must  be  added  ti,  which  is 
entire.  27.  According  to  date,  these  MSS. 
are  classed  as  follows: — Fourth  century.  ^ 
B.  Fifth  centttiy.  A  C,  and  some  firagments 
including  Q  T.  Sixth  centuiy.  .  D  P  R  Z,  £s, 
Ds,  Hs,  and  four  smaller  fh^ments.  Seventh 
century.  Some  fhsments  including  9.  Eighth 
century.  E  L  A  S,  Bi,  and  some  fragments. 
Ninth  century.  F  K  M  X  T  A,  Hs  Gs"L|» 
F|  Q|  E^  M«  and  fragments.  Tenth  century. 
G  H  S  U  (Et).  28.  A  complete  description 
of  these  MSS.  is  gi^en  in  the  great  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  N.  T. :  here  those  only  can  be 
briefly  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance, 
the  first  place  being  given  to  the  latest  discov- 
ered and  most  complete  Codex  Sinaiticus, 

A  (i.)  Primary  uncials  of  the  Gospels,  g^ 
{Codex  Sinaiticus  =  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  of  XXX.). 
At  St  Petersburg,  obtained  bv  Tischendorf 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1859.  The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd 
of^  Hennas  are  added.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  4th  oen- 
tunr.  A  (Codex  Alexandrinus,  Brit.  Mus.),  a 
MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lu- 
car,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I. 
in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  with  some 
chasms.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  5th  centnry.    B  ( Codex  Vatfcanus, 
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1S09),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which 
■eems  to  hare  been  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy 
almost  from  its  commencement  (c.  x.d  1450). 
It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to  Heb.  ix.  14, 
Kada:  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocidypse,  were 
added  in  the  15th  century.  The  MS.  is  as- 
signed to  the  4th  century.  C  ( Codex  Ej^kraani 
rescriptus.  Paris,  BiU.  Jtap,  9),  a  palimpsest 
MS.  which  contains  fragments  of  the  UXX. 
and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th 
century,  the  ori^nal  writins:  was  effaced,  and 
some  Ureek  writings  of  Ephraem  Svrus  were 
written  over  it.  Tne  MS.  was  brougnt  to  Flo- 
rence from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici.  The  only  entire  books  which 
have  perished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John ;  but 
lacunsB  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constant- 

g'  .  It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex, 
{Codex  Bezcs.  Unir.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
GrsBco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with 
a  smidl  fhigment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581. 
The  text  is  very  remark&le,  and,  especially  in 
the  Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century. 

L  (Paris.  Cod.  Imp,  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
die  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt 
iv.  22-v.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20, 
XT.  2-20 ;  John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  a^prees 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B  and  Onsen. 
It  is  of  the  8th  century.  R  {Brit,  Mub,  Add. 
17,211 ),  a  very  valuable  palimpsest,  brought  to 
England  in  1847  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Desert  The  originsl 
text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
X  {Codex  ifonaceniu),  in  the  University  Li- 
brarv  at  Munich.  Of  the  10th  century.  Z 
(Coa.  Dublmenns  reacriphis,  in  the  Library  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing 
Iar|»  portions  of  St  Matthew.  It  is  assi^ed 
to  the  6th  century.  A  {Codex  Sangallensis),  a 
MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  interlinear  Latin 
translation,  in  the  Libraiy  of  St  Gall.  H  ( Co- 
dex ZacftUhius),  a  palimpsest  in  jrassession  of 
the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing  impor- 
tant fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably  of 
the  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Ca- 
tena.   The  following  are  important  fragments : 

^  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the 
GOspenf  (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles).  N  {Cod. 
Cotton.),  (formerly  J  N),  twelve  leaves  of  pur- 

{>le  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
eaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.)  Ssbc. 
vi.  N^  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  17,186),  a  palimfh 
sest  SsBC.  iv.,  V.  P  Q  {Codd,  Gudphahytani, 
Wolfenbiittel),  two  palimpsests,  rc^spectively  of 
the  6th  and  5th  centuries.  T  ( Cod".  Borgianm : 
Propaganda  at  Rome),  of  the  5th  century.  T 
{Cod.  Barherini,  225,  Rome).  Ssec.  viii.  e 
{Cod,  TMiendorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Ssbc.  vii.  —  (ii.) 
The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Gospels: 
—  E  jBasileensis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  Ssbc.  viii. 
F  (Rheno-tnyectintts.  Utrecht,  formeriy  Bor- 
reeli).  S«c.  ix.  G  (Brit  Mus.  Hari.  5,684). 
SsBc.  ix.,  X.  H  (Hambuigensis.  Seidelii).  Ssbc. 
ix.  K  (Cod.  Cyprius.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  63). 
Ssec.  ix.    M  (Cod.  Campianus.  Paris,  Bibl. 


Imp.  48).  Ssc.  X.  S  (Vaticanus,  354).  Sec 
X.  U  (Cod.  Navianus.  Venice).  S«c.  x.  V 
(Mosquensis).  Ssbc.  ix.  F  (Bodleianus).  Sac 
ix.  A  (Bodleianus).  Ssec  viii.  (?).  Cod. 
Tischendorf  ui.  (Bodleian.)  Ssec.  viiL,  ix.  1 
(St  Petersbuig).  Ssec.  viii.,  ix.  (?).— B  (I) 
Primary  Uncius  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  £{H9- 
tles.  M,ABCD.  £t  (Codex  ZAtMft'amtt,  35). 
a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably 
brought  to  England  by  Theodore  of  Tarais, 
668,  and  used  by  Bede.  It  was  given  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud  ia 
1636.  Ssec.  vi.,  yii.  — (ii.)  The  Secondaxy 
Uncials  are — Ga  =  L|  (Cod.  Ancelicus  (Pas- 
sionei)  Rome).  Ssec.  ix.  Hs  ( Cod.  Mutaenm, 
Modena),  of  the  Acts.  Ssec.  ix.  Ks  (Mos- 
quensis), of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Ssec.  ix. 
— C  (i.)  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epi^ 
ties  :  II  A  B  C.  Dt  (Codex  ClaromontaDus, 
i.e.  from  Clermont,  near  Beanvais,  Paris,  Bibl 
Imp.  107),  a  Graco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  once  (like  D)  in  the  possession  of 
Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Royal  labrary  at  Pisri» 
in  1707,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The 
MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  L  1-7.  The  pas- 
sages Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were 
added  at  the  close  of  the  6th  oentniy,  and 
1  Cor.  xiv.  13-^2  by  another  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  oeo- 
tury. 

Fs  ( Codex  Avgiennt,  CoU.  SS.  Trin.  Cant. 
B,  17,  1),  a  GrsBco-Latin  MS.  of  St  Faal'c 
Epistles,  brought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monas- 
tery of  Reichraan  (Au^a  Major)  in  1718,  and 
left  to  Trin.  Coll.  oy  his  nephew  in  1786.  It 
is  assi^^ied  to  the  9th  centniy.  Gi  {Coda 
BoemenanuM,  Dresden),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS., 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  same  vol- 
ume with  A.  The  following  fragments  are  of 
great  value :  —  Hs  (Codex  Coislinianus.  Paris, 
Bibl.  Imp.  202),  part  of  a  stichometrical  MS. 
of  the  6th  century,  consisting  of  twdve  leaves : 
two  more  are  at  St.  Petersbni^.  Mt  (Ham- 
buig;  London),  containing  Heb.  L  l«iv.  3, 
xii.  20-«nd,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15;  2 
Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in 
Uie  10th  century. — (ii.)  The  Secondary  Unci- 
als are  : —  Kt,  Lg.  Et  {Cod. 
St  Petersburg),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.,  of  whidi 
the  Greek  text  was  badly  copied  from  Di  after 
it  had  been  thrice  corrected,  and  is  of  no  value. 
The  Latin  text  is  of  some  slight  value,  but  has 
not  been  well  examined. —-jD  (i.)  The  Pri- 
mary Uncials  of  the  Apocalvpae.  ft  A  C.  (ii.) 
The  Secondary  Uncial  is-^Bt  {Codex  Vatka- 
nuM  (Basilianus),  2,066).  29.  The  number  of 
the  cursive  MSS.  (muuiacu^ei)  in  existoice  cao- 
not  be  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf  cat- 
alogues about  500  of  the  Gospels,  200  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Panlioe 
Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  this  cnn- 
mention  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. 

30.  Having  snrveyed  in  ondtne  die  history 
of  the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  tbe 
chief  characteristics  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  i» 
preserved,  we  are  in  a  position  to  ooosider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  variationB  which  exi<t 
in  diflferent  copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimtie 
the  number  of  these  exactly ;  but  they  cannot 
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be  less  ihan  120,000  in  all,  thongh  of  these  a 
veiT  large  proportion  consist  of  £fierences  of 
spelling  ana  isolated  aberrations  of  scribes,  and 
of  the  remainder  comparauvely  few  alterations 
are  sufficiently  well  supported  to  create  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably 
there  are  not  more  than  1,600-2,000  places  in 
which  the  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertain- 
ty. 31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different 
causes  :  some  arose  from  accidental,  others 
from  intentional  alterations  of  the  original  text, 
(i.)  Accidental  variations  or  errata  are  by  fiur 
the  most  numerous  class,  and  admit  of  being 
referred  to  several  obvious  sources,  (a)  Some 
are  errors  of  90imd,  The  most  frequent  form 
of  this  error  is  called  ItacUm,  a  confusion  of 
different  varieties  of  the  I-sonnd,  by  which  (oc, 
v)  17, 1,  et,  e.  Sec,  are  constantly  interchansed. 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  0  and  u,  w  and  w, 
&c,  eccur,  but  less  frequentljr.  Very  few 
MSS.  are  wholly  firee  from  mistakes  of  this 
kind,  but  some  abound  in  them.  32.  (/3)  Oth- 
er variations  are  due  to  errors  of  sight.  These 
arise  commonly  from  the  confusion  of  similar 
letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission  of 
the  same  letters,  or  firom  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses,  which 
often  causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the 
eye  mechanically  returns  to  the  copy.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in  tran- 
scribing the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 
writing. 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  err- 
ors of  imprtnioa  or  manary.  The  copyist  after 
reading  a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him 
often  ailed  10  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  trans- 
posed the  words,  or  substituted  a  synonyme  for 
some  very  common  term,  or  ^ve  a  direct  per- 
sonal tarn  to  what  was  objective  before.  Ytai' 
ationa  of  order  are  the  most  frequent,  and  very 
commonly  the  most  puzzling  questions  of  text- 
ual criticism.  Examples  occur  in  every  page, 
almost  in  every  verse,  of  the  N.  T.  34.  (11.) 
Of  intentional  changes,  some  affect  the  expres- 
sioii,  others  the  substance,  of  the  passage,  (a) 
The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  frrms  for  those  in  com- 
mon use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  con- 
stmctions.  Imperfect  constructions  are  com- 
pleted in  diflbrent  wa^.  Apparent  solecisms 
are  corrected.  Variations  in  the  ortho^phy 
of  proper  names  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
unaer  this  head.  35.  (^)  The  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  substance  of  the  text  are  gene- 
rally additions,  borrowed  either  firom  parallel 
passages  or  from  maiginal  glosses.  The  first 
kind  of  addition  is  particularly  frequent  in  the 
Gospels.  GkMses  are  of  more  _partial  occur- 
rence. Of  all  Greek  MSS.  Cod,  Bexa  (D)  is 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  singu- 
larity of  the  glosses  which  it  contains.  36.  {y) 
yUoky  of  the  flosses  which  were  introduced  into 
the  text  spnug  firom  the  ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  N.  T.,  just  as,  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
PAyer-book,  introductory  clauses  have  been 
iBMoted  here  and  there.  These  additions  are 
commonly  notes  of  person  or  place.  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added.  But  the 
most  remarkable  lituipcal  insertion  is  the  dox- 
ology  in  the  Lord's  Ftayer,  Matt.  vL  13 ;  and 
h  is  probable  that  the  inteipoUted  vem.  Acts 


viil.  37,  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  37.  {8) 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  reading 
noted  on  the  margin  arc  incorporated  in  the 
text.  38.  {e)  The  number  of  readings  which 
seem  to  have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dog- 
matic reasons  is  extremely  small.  In  spite  uf 
the  great  revolutions  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
practice  through  which  the  Christian  Church 
passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the  copyists  of  the 
J^,  T.  feithfully  preserved,  according  to  their 
ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  revision 
designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt.  xvii.  21,  Mark  ix.  29,  1  Cor.  vii.  5, 
need  scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that 
can  be  urged  is  that  internal  considerations 
may  have  decided  the  choice  of  readings.  But 
the  general  efibct  of  these  variations  is  scarcely 
appreciable,  nor  are  the  corrections  of  assumed 
historical  and  gecM^raphical  errors  much  more 
numerous.  39.  The  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of 
a  different  character.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  John  viii.  1-12;  Mark  xvi.  9-end; 
Rom.  xvi.  25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by 
itself;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  contains  an  authentic  narrative,  but  not  by 
the  hand  of  St  John.  The  two  others,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  last  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  apostol- 
ic writings  may  have  undergone  in  some  cases 
authoritative  revision.  40.  Manuscripts,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  but  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and 
patristic  quotations  are  scarcely  less  important 
m  doubtful  cases. 

IL  Thb  History  of  ths  Prirtbd  Tbxt. 
•~1.  The  histmy  of  the  printed  text  of  the 
N.  T.  mav  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  of  t£ese  extends  from  the  labors  of  the 
Complutensian  editors  to  those  of  Mill;  the 
second  from  Mill  to  Scholz;  the  third  fh>m 
Lachmann  to  the  present  time.  The  criticism 
of  the  firat  period  was  necessarily  tentative  and 
partial :  the  materials  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  were  fisw,  and  imperfectly 
known.  The  second  period  marks  a  ^p:eat 
pn^ress :  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of  versions, 
of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success :  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified :  principles  of  observation  and 
judgment  were  laid  down.  But  the  infiuence 
of  tne  former  period  still  lingered.  The  third 
period  was  introduced  by  the  declaration  of  a 
new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down  that 
no  right  of  possession  could  be  pleaded  against 
evidence.  The  "  received  "  text,  as  such,  was 
allowed  no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority, 
on  this  view,  must  depend  solely  on  critiod 
worth.  From  firat  to  last,  in  minute  details 
of  qrder  and  orthographv,  as  well  as  in  graver 
questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the  ^  text 
must  be  formed  by  a  free  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment Each  of  tnese  periods  will  now  require 
to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 

i.  From  the  Complutensian  P^mlott  to  MiU, 
2.  The  Comptutauian  Polyglatt,  llie  Latin  Vul- 
gate and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had  been 
published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.    llie  Hymns  of 
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ZachariaB  and  the  VirginJLake  i.  42-56,  68- 
80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of  a 
Psalter  of  1486.  This  was  the  first  part  of 
the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek.  Eigh- 
teen years  afterwards  (1504),  the  first  six  chap- 
ters of  St  John's  Gospel  were  added  to  an 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
published  by  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing 
the  first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  prince- 
ly Cardinal  Ximenes.  This  great  prelate  as 
early  as  1502  engaged  the  services  of  a  number 
of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Taigum  of 
Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala  (Complu- 
tum),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The 
volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completed  on  Jan.  10, 1514.  The  whole 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal. 
The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
entire  work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and 
Stunica.  Considerable  discussion  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  MSS.  which  they  used.  The 
editors  describe  these  generally  as  "  copies  of  the 
sreatest  accuracy  and  antiquity,"  sent  from  die 
Papal  Library  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  dedication 
to  Leo,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  his  eene- 
rositv  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "  the  O.  TTand 
N.  T."  The  whole  (question,  however,  is  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  inter- 
est. There  can  be  no  doubt  diat  the  copies, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  were  of  late 
date,  and  of  the  common  type.  The  chi<^  edi- 
tions which  follow  the  Complutensian,  in  the 
main,  are  those  of  (Plantinj  Antwerp,  1564- 
1612;  Geneva,  160»-1632;  Mainz,  1753. 

3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus. — The  history  of 
the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which  was  the  first  Dti6- 
lislied  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from 
all  obscurity.    Erasmus  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  re- 
ceived an  application  from  Froben,  a  printer  of 
Basle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare 
a  Greek  text  for  the  press.    Froben  was  anxious 
to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Compluten- 
sian edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  work 
of  Erasmus  was  completed  shows  that  little 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  text- 
ual criticism.    The  request  was  made  on  April 
1 7, 1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England.     The 
details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work 
was  finished  in  February,  1516.    The  work,  as 
Erasmus  afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reck- 
less haste,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
heavv  literary  labors.    The  MSS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  ex- 
ception, preserved  at  Basle ;  and  two  which  he 
used  for  the  press  contain  the  corrections  of 
Erasmus  and  the  printer's  marks.    The  one  is 
a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of 
the  ordinaiT  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.) :  the 
other  a  MS.  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2 
Acts.  Epp.),  somewhat  older,  but  of  the  same 
general  character.    Erasmus  also  nuule  some 
use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1  Gosp. ;  4  Acts. 
Epp.) ;  the  former  of  these  is  of  great  value, 
but  the  important  variations  fipom  the  common 


text  which  it  offers  made  him  suspect  that  h 
had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.  For  the  Apo*> 
alypse  he  had  onl^  an  imperfect  MS.  wnich 
belonged  to  Reuchhn.  The  last  six  verses  were 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin, 
a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  places 
where  it  was  less  excusable.  The  received  text 
contains  two  memorable  instances  of  this  bold 
interpolation.  But  he  did  not  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavenly  witnesses  ^1  John  vi  7), 
an  act  of  critical  faithfulness  wnich  exposed 
him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies. 

After  his  first  edition  was  published,  Brasmnt 
continued  his  labors  on  the  N.  T. ;  and  in 
March,  1519,  a  second  edition  appeared  which 
was  altered  in  about  400  places,  of  which  BCiU 
reckons  that  330  were  improvements.  But  his 
chief  labor  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  ths 
Latin  version,  and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms" 
of  the  common  Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he 
completely  misunderstood.  A  third  edition  wa& 
required  in  1522,  when  the  Complutensiaa 
Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation.  In  this 
edition,  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Codex  Britanni- 
cus  "  (i.«.  Cod.  Monnortianus),  in  a  form  which 
obviously  betrays  its  origin  as  a  clumsy  trans- 
lation from  the  Vnlgate.  The  text  was  altered 
in  about  118  places.  This  edition  is  further 
remarkable  as  giving  a  few  (19)  varions  read- 
ings. Three  other  early  editions  give  a  texf 
formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  and 
the  Aldine,  those  of  Hagenan,  1521,  of  Oepha- 
Isus  at  Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebelius  at  Basle, 
1531.  Erasmus  at  length  obtained  a  ccmyof 
the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his  foarth  edi- 
tion, in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings  ftt>m 
it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already 
noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in 
the  Apocalypse  in  ninety  places,  while  elsewhere 
he  introduced  only  sixteen  changes.  His  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  four  places 
from  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  after- 
wards became  the  basis  of  the  received  text 

4.  The  editions  if  Siephtns.  —  The  scene  of 
our  historv  now  changes  from  Bade  to  Paris. 
In  1543,  Simon  de  Colines  (  Colin jeus)  pnh- 
lished  a  Greek  text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  \h 
about  1 50  places  on  firesh  MS.  authority.  Not 
iftcr  it  appeared,  R.  Estienne  (  Stkphahus) 

Eihed  his  first  edition  (1546),  which  was 
on  a  collation  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary with  the  Complutensian  text.    He  eives 
no  detailed  description  of  the  MSS.  whiJi  he 
used ;  and  their  character  can  onlj  be  discovered 
bv  the  quotation  of  their  readings,  which  is 
given  in  the  third  edition.    A  second  edition 
very  closely  resembling  Uie  first  both  in  form 
ana  text,  having  the  same  preface  and  the  same 
number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549 ;  but  tne  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Reaia,  published  in  1550.    Of 
the  authorities  which  he  quoted,  most  have  been 
since  identified.    Thev  were  the  ComplotensiaB 
text,  ten  MSS.  of  tfie  Gospels,  eight  of  the 
Acts,  seven  of  the  Catholic  Fpisties,  ei^t  of 
the  Pauline  Episties,  two  of  the  Apocalypse,  m 
all  fifteen  distinct  MSS.    One  of  these  was 
the  Codex  Beza  (D).    Two  have  not  yet  been 
recognised.    The  collations  were  made  by  his 
son  Henry  Stephens.    Less  than 
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were  made  on  MS.  authority;  and  except  in 
the  Apocalypse,  which  follows  the  Compluten- 
sUd  text  most  closely,  **  it  hardly  erer  deserts 
the  last  edition  of  Erasmus  "  (Tre|;eUe8).  Nu- 
merous instances  occurred  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  all  his  MSS.  to 
restore  an  Erasmian  reading.  Stephens  puh- 
Xabod.  a  fourth  edition  in  1557  (Geneva),  wnich 
if  only  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  first  time 
the  present  division  into  verses. — 5.  TTte  edi- 
tions  of  Beta  and  Ehecir.  — Nothing  can  illus- 
trate more  clearly  the  deficiency  among  schol- 
ars of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Beza 
(1556).  This  great  divine  obtained  firom  H. 
Stephens  a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had 
noted  down  vanous  readings  from  about  twenty- 
five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions ;  but  he 
used  the  collection  rather  for  exegetical  than 
fbr  critical  purposes.  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576;  but 
his  chief  edition  was  the  thiid,  printed  in  1582, 
which  contained  readings  from  the  Codioa  Begm 
and  Clartmumtanus.  Other  editions  by  Beza 
appeared  in  1588-9, 1598;  and  his  (third)  text 
found  a  wide  currency. 

Among  other  editions  which  were  wholly 
or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzevirs 
alone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these 
editions,  famous  fbr  the  beauty  of  their  execu- 
tion, was  published  at  Levden  in  1624.  It  is 
not  known  who  acted  as  editor ;  but  the  text  is 
mainly  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens. 
Including  every  minute  variation  in  orthog- 
raphy, it  difiers  fh>m  this  in  278  places.  £i 
these  cases,  it  generally  agrees  with  Beza ;  more 
rarely  it  differs  from  bloth,  either  by  typographi- 
cal errors,  or  perhaps  by  manuscript  authority. 
In  the  second  edition  (Leyden,  1633),  it  was 
announced  that  the  text  was  that  which  was 
nniwially  received.  From  this  time,  the  Elze- 
virian text  was  generallv  reprinted  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  of  the  tnird  edition  of  Stephens 
in  England,  till  quite  recent  times.  —  ii.  From 
MiU  %o  ScMz.-^^.  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated  with 
less  detail.  Tne  first  important  collection  of 
various  readings  was  given  by  Walton  in  the 
6th  volume  of  his  Folvglott.  The  Syriac, 
Arabic,  ^thiopic,  and  Persian  versions  of  the 
N.  T.,  together  with  the  readings  of  Cod,  Alex., 
were  printed  in  the  5th  volume  together  with 
the  text  of  Stephens.  To  these  were  added  in 
the  6th  the  readings  collected  by  Stephens, 
others  from  an  edition  by  Wechel  at  Frankfort 
(1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codioes  Beue  and 
Chromtmt,,  and  of  fourteen  'other  MSS.  which 
had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archly. 
Ussher.  A  few  more  MS.  readings  were  given 
by  CuBCBLLJBUs  (de  Courcdles)  in  an  edition 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1658,  &c. ;  but  the 
g^reat  names  of  thisperiod  continue  to  be  those 
of  Englishmen.  Tne  readings  of  the  Coptic 
and  Uothk  versions  were  first  given  in  the 
edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675 ;  ed.  Greg- 
ory, 1703 ;  but  the  greatest  service  which  Fell 
rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
liberal  encooraeement  which  he  gave  to  Mill. 
The  work  of  Bull  (cf.  Oxon.  1707;  Amstelod. 
ed.  Kuster,  1710;  otheir  copies  have  on  the 


titlepege  1723,  1746,  &c.)  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  nistory  of  the  N.  T.  text.  There  is  much 
in  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical 
inquiry,  much  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials, 
much  that  u  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism ; 
but,  when  every  drawback  has  been  made,  the 
edition  remains  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
labors  of  a  life.  The  work  occupied  Mill  about 
thirty  years,  and  was  finished  only  a  fortnight 
before  his  death.  One  ^^reat  merit  of  Mill  was 
that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  each  ele- 
ment of  criticied  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS. 
versions,  and  citations,  as  Well  as  internal  evi- 
dence. In  particular,  he  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  version,  and  maintained,  against  much 
opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the 
great  value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
general  estimate  of  the  character  of  each  au- 
thori^,  and  described  in  detail  those  of  which 
he  made  use.  —  7.  Among  those  who  had 
known  and  valued  Mill  was  R.  Bentlet,  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars.  In  his  earliest 
work,  in  1691,  Bentlev  had  expressed  generoas 
admiration  of  the  labors  of  Mill,  and  after- 
wards, in  1713,  in  his  Rofutrks,  triumphandy 
refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with  which  they 
were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only  "  accumulated 
various  readings  as  a  promptuaiy  to  the  judi- 
cious and  critical  r^er;"  Bentley  would 
"  make  use  of  that  promptuary,  .  .  .  and  not 
leave  the  reader  in  aoubt  and  suspense  "  {An- 
swer  to  Remarks,  iii.  503).  With  tnis  view,  he 
announced,  in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MSS., 
**  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  best  examples  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  so  that  were  sh&ll 
not  be  twenty  words'  nor  even  particles'  differ- 
ence "  (iii.  477  to  Archbp.  Wake).  Bentley 
continued  his  labors  till  if 29.  After  that  time, 
they  seem  to  ha^^  ceased.  The  troubles  in 
which  he  was  involved  render  it  unnecessai^  v^ 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  his  work. 

8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  ad- 
vance both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the 
materials  at  his  command.  Textual  criticism 
was  forced  to  undergo  a  long  discipline  before 
it  was  prepared  to  follow  out  hfs  principles. 
During  this  time,  German  scholars  held  the 
first  place.  Foremost  among  these  was  Bbugel 
(168i-1752),  who  was  led  to  study  the  varia- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of  the 
infinite  value  of  every  divine  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  docu- 
ments has  been  already  notkxMl  (i.  $  12) ;  but 
the  evidence  before  him  was  not  stSOScient  to 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  most 
ancient  witnesses.  The  labors  of  Wetstein 
(1693-1754)  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  His  Greek  Testament  did 
not  appear  till  1751-2  at  Amsterdam.  The 
great  service  which  Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred 
criticism  was  by  the  collection  of  materials. 
He  made  nearly  as  great  an  advance  on  Mill  as 
Mill  had  made  on  those  who  preceded  him.  But 
in  the  use  of  his  materials  he  showed  little 
critical  tact.  —  9.  It  was  the  work  of  Grxbs- 
BACH  (1745-1812)  to  place  the  comparative 
value  of  existing  documents  in  a  clearer  light 
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His  first  editions  were  based  for  the  most  part 
QTL  the  critical  collections  of  Wetstein.    rfot 
long  afterwards,  Matth2BI  published  an  edition 
based  on  the  accurate  collation  of  Moscow 
MSS.    These  new  materials  were  further  in- 
creased  by  the  collections  of  Alter  (1786-7), 
Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788-1801), 
as  well  as  by  the  labors  of  Griesbach  himself. 
And  when  Griesbach  published  his  second  edi- 
tion (1796-1806,  2ded.  ofTol.  i.byD.SchuLE, 
1827)  he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  his  hands.    His  chief  error  was, 
that  he  altered  the  received  text  instead  of  con- 
structing the  text  aftesh;    but  in  acuteness, 
vigor,  and  candor,  he  stands  below  no  editor 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will  always 
retain  a  peculiar  value.  — 10.  The  edition  of 
ScHOLZ  contributed  more  in  appearance  than 
reality  to  the  furtherance  of  cnticism  (1830- 
1 836) .    This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  great- 
er mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been 
brought  together  before ;  but  his  work  is  very 
inaccurate,  and  his  own  collations  singularly 
superficial. — iii.  From  Lachnumn  to  the  present 
time.  —  11.  In  the  year  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of   Scbolz's  N.T.,  a  small 
edition  appeared  in  a  series  of  classical  texts 
prepared  by  Lachmann  (t  1851).    In  this,  the 
admitted  principles  of  scholarship  were  for  the 
first  time  applied  throughout  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.    The  prescriptive 
right  of  the  textus  receptus  was  wholly  set  aside, 
and  the  text  in  evenr  part  was  regulated  by 
ancient  authority.      Lachmann    delighted    to 
quote  Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§7); 
but  there  was  an  important  difierence  in  their 
immediate  aims.    Bentley  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  true  text  directly  by 
a  comparison  of  the  oldest  Greek  authorities 
with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vul£;ate.    After- 
wards vei^  important  remains  of  the  earlier 
Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the  whole 
question  was  complicated  by  the  collectbn  of 
nesh  documents.    Lachmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  eive  the  current 
text  of  the  fimth  century,  which  might  then 
become  the  basis  of  further  criticism.    This  at 
least  was  a  great  step  towards  the  truth,  though 
it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  one.    But 
Lachmann's  edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as 
a  first  appeal  to  ancient  evidence,  is  not  with- 
out serious  faults.    The  materials  on  which  it 
was  based  were  imperfect     The  ranse  of  pa- 
tristic citations  was  limited  arbitrarily.     The 
exclusion  of  the  Oriental  versions,  however 
necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  maigin  for 
later  change.    The  neglect  of  primaiy  cursives 
often  necessitated  absolute  confidence  on  slen- 
der MS.  authority. 

12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmann's  edition 
arise  from  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another 
German  scholar,  Tischbndorf,  has  devoted 
twenty  years  to  enlarf^ing  our  accurate  knowl- 
edge of^  ancient  MSS.  The  first  edition  of 
Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no  special  claims 
for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic)  edition 
(1849),  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle  of 
Lachmann,  that  the  text  "  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  m>m 
the  8<M»Ued  received  edition,"  and  gave  many 
»f  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  valuable 


collations.  During  the  next  few  years,  Tiscliea. 
dorf  prosecuted  ms  labors  on  MSS.  with  un- 
wearied diligence;  and  in  1855-9  he  pabltshed 
his  third  (seventh)  critical  edition.  The  text, 
except  in  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gen- 
erally a  retrograde  movement  from  the  most 
ancient  testimony.  The  Prol^;omena  are  co- 
pious, and  full  of  interest  — 13.  Meanwhile 
the  sound  study  of  sacred  criticism  had  revived 
in  England.  In  1844,  TksGELLSS  published 
an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Grreek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the 
N.  T.  The  first  part,  containing  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  appeared  in  1857 ;  the  aecoad, 
completing  the  Gospels,  in  1861.  This  edition 
of  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Ladmiann  by 
the  greater  width  of  its  critical  foundation  ;  and 
from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  conatant 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  The  editioas 
of  Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann 
(1820,  &c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  ftc.),  have  no  |»e- 
culiar  critical  value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text  wnich 
accompanies  his  great  commentary ;  but  his  crit- 
ical notes  are  often  arbitrair  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alfbrd,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentarr ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  eaito>r  in 
true  principles  of  criticism  during  the  coarse  of 
its  publication.  — 14.  Besides  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  various  coUectiona 
of  readings  have  been  published  separately^ 
which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  (§  9),  the  moat  im- 
portant are  by  Rinck,  Luadfratio  Critioa,  1890 ; 
/2etcfte,  Codicma  MSS.  N,  T.  Gr,  aUmui  vmg^ 
nionim  inBiU.  Reg, .  .  .  oolkUto  1847 ;  Scrivener, 
A  Collation  of  about  Twenty  GredtMSS.  <^ike 
Holy  Goepeis  .  .  .  1853 ;  A  Tranaaipt  ^  tke 
Cod.  Aug.  withafia  CoOatum  of  Fify  MSS, 
1859 ;  and  E.  de  Mural  t,  of  Russian  MSS. 
(N.  T.  1848.) 

IIL  Pbincipubs  of  Textual  CBmciSM. 
—  The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped 
by  definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of 
principles  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
revision.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  fie- 
quently  corollaries  than  laws  of  procednre. 
Yet  such  canons  are  not  without  use  in  max):* 
ing  the  course  to  be  followed ;  but  they  an  tn« 
tended  only  to  guide,  and  not  to  dispenae  with 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  criticiam 
will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow. —  1. 
77ie  text  nuut  throughout  be  ddermmed  bg  emdmee 
without  aUowing  oav  pntcrtptim  righl  to  printtd 
editions.  The  reoeif  ed  text  may  or  may  not  be 
correct  in  any  particular  case,  but  this  mast  be 
determined  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original 
authorities.  Nor  is  it  r^ht  even  to  assume  the 
received  text  as  our  basis.  The  question  before 
us  is  not,  What  is  to  be  changed?  but.  What  tt 
to  be  read?  —  2.  Every  element  of  emdemsewaat  be 
taken  into  account  be/bxre  a  decision  is  made.  Some 
uncertainty  must  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence, 
it  is  implied  that  it  must  rest  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  evidence.  But  it  can  never 
be  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  are  exbaoat* 
ed.    To  exclude  remote  chances  of  enor«  it  it 
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necesMiy  to  take  aocoant  of  eTerr  testimony. 
The  true  text  most  (as  a  rale)  explain  all  vari- 
atiotts,  and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
trate Uie  oriffinal  one. — 3.  The  rdatitfe  toeight  of 
the  aeotand  dosset  of  €videnct  is  modified  inf  thar 
generic  ukara/Afr,  Mannscripts,  versions,  and 
citations,  the  Uiree  gjeat  classes  of  external 
anthorities  for  the  text,  are  obrionsly  open  to 
characteristic  errars.  The  first  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  errors  from  transcription.  The  two 
last  are  lisible  to  this  canse  of  corraptton,  and 
also  to  others.  The  ^nius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  maj  require 
the  introduction  of  connectins;  particles  or  words 
of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  nom  the  Italicised 
words  in  the  A.  y.  Glossesor  marginal  additions 
are  more  likely  to  pass  into  the  text  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  than  in  that  of  transcription. 
Quotations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  partial, 
or  from  memory,  and  long  use  may  give  a  tra- 
ditional fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or  adapta- 
tion of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
of  inaccuracy,  are,  however,  easilv  determined, 
and  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  decidinp^ 
whether  the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Father  can  be  fairly  quoted.  It  is  a 
fitr  mora  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of 
these  anthorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions 
and  Fathers  generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  As  a  general  rule,  the  eridenoe  of  both 
ma/  be  trustra  where  th^  difler  from  the  late 
text  of  the  N.  T. ;  but  where  they  agree  with 
thia  against  other  early  authorities,  there  is  rea- 
son to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  corroption.  The 
evidence  of  versions  ma^  show  at  once  that  a 
MS.  reading  is  a  transcnptural  error ;  and  the 
abeence  of  their  support  throws  doubt  upon 
readings  otherwise  or  the  highest  probability. 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  suf- 
ficient to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight 
MS.  anthoritjr ;  and  since  version?  and  Fatlwrs 
go  back  to  a  time,  anterior  to  any  existing  MSS., 
they  ftiniiah  a  standard  by  which  we  may  meas- 
ure the  conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the  most  an- 
cient text.— >4.  TKtmenTprryonderannofnutiJben 
If  m  ihdf  of  no  ««J2^*  If  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  later  copies  preserved 
from  the  aecidents  of  time  would  have  for  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would 
have  preferred  the  fnller  testimony  of  the  13th 
to  the  scantier  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
—5.  The  man  ancient  reading  ie  generaUif  prrfera- 
hk.  This  princi|^  seems  to  tie  almost  a  tra- 
ism.  — 6.  Tik  more  oneienireadiMiMaieneraUy  the 
reading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This  propo- 
sition is  fully  established  by  a  oomparison  of 
explicit  eariy  testimony  vith  the  text  of  the 
oldest  oopies.  It  would  be  Strang,  indeed, 
if  it  were  othenrise.  —  7.  The  ancient  text  ts 
often  preterved  mdtetantiaUg  in  recent  copiee.  But 
while  the  most  ancient  copies,  as  a  whole,  give 
the  most  ancient  text,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined exclusively  to  them.  The  text  of  D  in 
the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has  been  interpo- 
lated, preserves  in  several  cases,  almost  alone 
the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of  almost 
every  date,  which  contain  in  the  main  the 
oldest  text. 

8.  TkBogrmment^aneientMSS.^orofMSS. 
^nntaininQ  an  andent  text,  with  all  the  earliest  ver- 


sions and  citations,  marks  a  certain  reaehna.  The 
final  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  lies  in  the  combined  support 
which  they  receive  in  characteristic  passages 
from  the  most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  cita- 
tions. The  readinff  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  '^ 
general  rule,  upheld  by  the  true  reading  ot 
versions  and  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Fa- 
thers, where  this  can  be  ascertained. — 9.  J%e 
disaareement  of  the  most  andent  authorities  often 
marks  the  existence  of  a  corruption  anterior  to  them. 
But  it  happens  by  no  means  rarelv  that  the 
most  ancient  antliorities  are  divided.  In  this 
case,  it  is  neoessarv  to  reoogniae  an  alternative 
readiuji^.  — 10.  The  argument  ftrom  internal  m- 
denee  is  ahoaus  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  one  side  that  this  foct  is  in 
its  favor,  and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist 
probably  changed  the  exceptional  expression  for 
the  more  usual  one :  e.g.  Matt  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii. 
21,  &c.  If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its  adop- 
tion :  if  less  emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habit- 
ually inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms:  e.g. 
Matt  V.  13,  vi.  4,  &c.  — 11.  The  more  difficSt 
reading  is  prefirdbie  to  the  simpier.  Except  in 
cases  of  obvious  corruption,  this  canon  probably 
holds  good,  without  exception,  in  questions  of 
language,  constroction,  and  sense.  — 12.  The 
shorter  reading  is  generalbf  pr^erable  to  the  longer. 
This  canon  is  veiy  often  coincident  with  the 
former  one ;  but  it  admitB  also  of  a  wider  appli- 
cation. Except  in  very  rare  cases,  copyists  never 
omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly  in- 
troduced into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
various  reading.  — 13.  That  readina  is  m^ 
able  which  eankuns  the  origin  of  the  eAers,  This 
rule  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  of  gieat  complica- 
tion, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dnd  a  betttr 
example  than  one  (Mark  ii.  22)  whi^ii  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a  difierent 
purpose  (N.  T.  Pintf.  pp.  xxxiii.-iv.). 

I Y.  ThS  LaNOUAOS  of  THS  NbW  TB8T4  • 

MBNT.  — 1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der opened  a  new  field  for  the  development  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  a  specific  BCacedonian  dialect 
is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  grammarians ;  but  in« 
creased  freedom,  both  in  form  and  construcdon, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wide  diflb' 
sion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there  is  a 
great  declension  fix>m  the  classical  standard  of 
purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis  of  liis 
fangiiaye ;  and  the  rise  of  the  oosumm  or  Grtdan 
diafoct  IS  dated  from  his  time.  —  2.  At  no  place 
oonld  the  corroption  have  been  greater  or  more 
rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a  motlev  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  active  commerce,  adopted 
Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion. And  it  is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  Two  distinct  elements  were  com- 
bined in  this  marvellous  dialect,  which  was  des- 
tined to  preserve  forever  the  fullest  tidings  of 
the  gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was  Hebrew 
concepnon,  on  the  other  Greek  expression.  The 
thougnts  of  the  East  were  weddea  to  the  words 
of  the  West  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  t^e  vernacular  Greek. 
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.3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.,  like  the  English  of 
the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther,  natarallj 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dia- 
lect Hellenistic  dian  Alexandrine,  though  the 
form  bj  which  it  is  characterized  may  have  been 
peculiarly  Alexandrine  at  first. — 4.  The  posi- 
tion of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The  Aramaic 
(Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  nation-U  dialect 
aflier  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek.  Both  languages  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
erally cnderstood,  though,  if  we  ma^  judge  from 
other  insta«ices  of  bilingual  countries,  the  Ara- 
maic would  be  the  chosen  laneuage  for  the  com- 
mon intercoui-se  of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21, 27). 
It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ; 
and  it  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the 
more  private  acts  of  His  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  4  f, 
vii.  34 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  John  i.  43 ;  cf.  John 
XX.  16).  But  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is 
a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect ;  and  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  before  Pilate  must  have  beien 
conducted  in  Greek.  —  5.  The  Roman  occupa- 
tion o^  Syria  was  not  altogether  without  innu- 
ence  upon  the  language.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Latin  words,  chiefly  referring  to  acts  of 
government,  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  they  are 
probably  onl^-  a  sample  of  laiger  innovations. 
Other  words  in  common  use  were  of  Shemitic, 
Persian,  or  Egyptian  origin. 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under 
these  various  influences  presents  many  peculiari- 
ties, both  philological  and  exeeetical,  which  have 
not  yet  been  pla<^  ia  a  clear  light.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  most  stran^Iy  assumed  that 
the  linguistic  forms  preserved  m  the  oldest  MSS. 
are  AuxandriM,  and  not  in  the  ¥ridest  sense 
HeUeniattc,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Ara- 
maic modifications  of  the  N.  T.  phraseology 
remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  strict  grammati^ 
analysis.  These  errors  are  necessarily  fatal  to 
all  real  advance  in  the  accurate  study  of  the 
words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings.  In 
detail,  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done ; 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language 
as  a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired.  —  7.  The  for- 
mal difierences  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  firom 
classical  Greek  are  partly  dif^srenoes  of  vocab- 
ulary and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  or  in 
inflection,  new  words  and  rare  or  novel  con- 
structions are  introduced.  —  8.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  N.  T.  language  which  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned  have  only  a  rare  and  remote  con- 
nection with  interpretation.  Their  illustrate 
more  or  less  the  general  history  of  the  decay  of 
a  language.  Other  peculiarities  have  a  more 
important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  are  in 
part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  constrvction,  and  in  part  (3)  modifica- 
tions of  language  resulting  from  tlie  substance 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  (1)  The  general 
characteristic  of  Hebraic  expression  is  vividness, 
as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax.  Hence  there 
is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a  personality 
of  lanpiage  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used)  which 
is  forei^  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time,  this 
occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word ;  at  another  time  in  the 


use  of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases ;  at  another 
in  the  use  of  a  vivid  phrase  for  a  prqpositioii ; 
and  sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to 
describe  the  whole  spirit  and  temper. 

(2)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of 
the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hebrew 
forms.  Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  classical  syntax  may  be  spe- 
ciaUy  singled  out.  It  is  markedly  deficient  in 
the  use  of  particles  and  of  oblique  end  particip- 
ial constructions.  Sentences  are  more  nequest- 
\y  co-ordinated  than  subordinated.  One  clause 
follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of  constructive 
parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical  sequence. 
Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection  are  used 
in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  bj 
which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interdependence 
of  numerous  ideas.  Constructions  which  are 
most  distinctly  Hebraic  are  not  those  which 
give  the  deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T. 
diction,  but  rather  that  pervading  monotony 
of  form,  which,  though  correct  in  individaiJ 
clauses,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity of  classical  Greek.  The  chi^acter  of  the 
style  lies  in  its  total  efiect,  and  not  in  separable 
elements.  (3)  The  purely  Christian  element 
in  the  N.  T.  reauires  the  most  careful  handling. 
Words  and  phrases  already  partially  current 
were  transfigured  by  embodying  new  trntht, 
and  forever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To 
trace  the  history  of  these  is  a  delicate  question 
of  lexicography  which  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly examined.  There  is  a  danger  of  con- 
founding the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other 
with  later  ecclesiastical  terminology. — 9.  For 
the  language  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the  exerciso 
of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  complexi- 
ty of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it 
aside.'  The  overwhelming  importance,  the 
manifold  expression,  the  gndual  development 
of  the  messa^  which  it  conveys,  call  for  more 
intense  devotion  in  the  use  of  eyeiy  fiMSulty 
trained  in  other  schools,  but  do  not  suppress 
in(|uiry.  The  literal  sense  of  the  apostolic 
writings  must  be  gained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
literal  sense  of  any  other  writings,  by  the  full- 
est use  of  every  appliance  of  scholarship,  and 
the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  necessary 
and  absolute  connection  of  words  and  thoughts. 
No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiari^  of  i&om, 
no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  oraer,  can  be 
neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  expres- 
sion, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
part  as  trivial  or  indiffsrent  — 10.  The  impor- 
tance of  inycstigating  most  patiently  and  most 
fkithfhlly  the  literal  Aeaning  of  the  sacred  text 
must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  literal  sense  is  the  outward 
embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies  be- 
neath and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

New  Year.    [Tbumprtb,  Fbast  of.] 
Nesi'ah.    The  descendants  of  Nesiah  wen 

among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zereb- 

babel  (Ezr.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  yii.  56). 
Ne  Sib»  a  city  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xy.  43  only), 

in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one 

of  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah. 

To  Eusebius  ana  Jerome   it  was  evidently 
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known.  They  place  it  on  the  road  between 
£leatheropoli«  and  Hebron,  seven  or  nine 
(Euseb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it 
iitiU  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of 
BeU  NUsib,  or  Chirbeh  Nanb,  two  and  one-foorth 
hoars  from  Beii  Jibrin,  on  a  rising  ground  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Watfy  e$-Sur,  and  with 
Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  easy  distance. 

HibliaBt  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shalma- 
neser  (2  K.  xvii  31).  There  is  no  certain  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  deity,  or 
the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The  rabbins 
deriyed  the  name  fh>m  a  Hebrew  root  noAocA, 
"  to  bark,"  and  hence -assigned  to  it  the  figure 
of  a  do|^,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There  is  no 
a  prion  improbability  in  this:  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  dog.  Some  indications  of  the 
worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syria,  a 
colossal  figure  of  a  docp  having  formerly  eadsted 
between  &rytus  and  Tripolis.  It  is  still  more 
to  the  point  to  observe  that  on  one  of  the  slabs 
found  at  Khoraabad,  and  represented  bv  Botta 
(l>l.  141 ),  we  have  the  fhmt  of  a  temple  depicted 
with  an  animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a  pupp^, 
the  bud  of  the  animal  having,  however,  dis- 
appeared. According  to  another  equally  unsat- 
inictory  theory,  Nibhas  is  identified  with  the 
god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian  worship. 

Hib'ahailt  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV.  62)  which  were  in  the  district  of  the 
Midbar  (A.  V.  "  wUderness ").  Under  the 
name  of  Nempsan  or  Nebsan,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  with  no  attempt 
to  fix  its  position. 

Hioft'lior,  the  son  of  Patrodns  (2  Mace. 
Tiii.  9),  a  general  who  was  en^mied  in  the  Jew- 
ish wars  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  De- 
metrius I.  He  took  part  in  tne  first  expedition 
of  Lysias,  b.o.  166  (1  fliacc  iii.  38),  and  was 
defmed  with  his  fellow«ommander  at  Emmaus 
(1  Maee.  iv. ;  cf.  2  Mace  viii.  9  ff.).  Afker  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias,  he 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Msec 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Jodea 
(2  Maoc  xiv.  12),  a  oommaad  which  he  readi- 
ly undertook  as  one  "  who  bare  deadly  hate 
unto  Israel"  (1  Maoc.  vii.  26).  At  first  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Judas;  but  when  his  treacherous  designs 
were  discovered  he  had  recourse  to  violence. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Capharsalama,  which 
was  indecisive  in  its  results ;  but  shortly  after 
Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.c.  161 ),  and  he  fell 
"  first  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout  followed  ,* 
and  the  13th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  engagement 
took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocheus'  day," 
was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace  vii.  49 ;  2  Mace  xv.  36).  There  are 
some  discrepancies  between  the  narratives  in 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace. 
—  2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts 
vL  5).    Ap. 

Hieode'mnSy  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  and  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
wboee  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
«f  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  St.  John. 
The  high  station  of  Nicodemus  as  a  member 
el*  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed 
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scorn  under  which  the  rulers  concealed  theiv 
inward  conviction  (John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview.  A  oon- 
stitutional  timidity  is  discernible  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inquiring  Pharisee.  Thus  the  few 
words  which  he  interposed  against  the  rash 
injustice  of  his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested 
on  a  general  principle  (John  vii.  50),  aiul  be- 
tray no  indication  of  his  faith  in  the  Gfdilean 
wliom  his  sect  despised.  And  even  when  the 
power  of  Christ's  love,  manifested  on  Uie  cross, 
nad  made  the  most  timid  disciples  bold,  Nico- 
demus does  not  come  forward  with  his  splendid 
gifts  of  afifection  until  the  example  had  been 
set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (xix.  39).  In  these  three 
notices  of  Nicodemus,  a  noble  candor  and  a 
simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of 
hesitation,  and  fear  of  man.  We  can  thwefore 
easily  believe  the  tradition,  that  after  the  resur- 
rection he  became  a  profisssed  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  received  bi^tism  at  the  hands  of  Peter  and 
John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
hiffhlv  uncertain.  If  the  Nicodemus  of  St. 
Jcmn's  Gospel  be  identical  with  the  Nicodemus 
Ben  Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he  must  have  lived 
till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  impossi- 
ble, since  the  term  y^fiw,  in  John  in.  4, 
may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself. 

Nicola'itans.  The  question  how  for  the 
sect  that  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Rev.  it 
6,  15,  was  connected  with  the  Nicolas  of  Acts 
vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have  gatfaeied 
round  his  name,  wiU  be  discussed  below.  It 
will  here  be  considered  how  far  we  can  set  at 
any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect  itself  was, 
and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  tlie  life  of  the 
apostolic  age.  It  has  been  suggested  as  one 
step  towarcu  this  result  that  the  name  befbre 
us  was  symbolic  rather  than  historical.  The 
Greek  Nura^aor  is,  it  has  been  said,  an  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Balaam,  the 
lord,  or,  accordihg  to  another  derivation,  the 
devourer,  of  the  people.  If  we  accept  this 
explanation,  we  have  to  deal  with  one  sect  in- 
steiid  of  two.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect.  It  conies  before  us  as  presenting 
the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  controversy  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  uni^  of 
the  Chureh,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its  purity. 
The  controversy  itsdf  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  in  any  laige 
numbers  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Were 
the  new  converts  to  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  law?  The  aj^tles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law.  was  not 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  They 
were  to  abstain,  among  oUier  things,  firom 
"  meats  offered  to  idols^'  and  firom  '*  fornica- 
tion "  (Acts  XV.  20,  29) ;  and  this  decree  was 
welcomed  as  the  great  charter  of  the  Church's 
freedom.  Strange  as  the  close  union  of  the 
moral  and  the  positive  commands  may  seem 
to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  synod  at  Jem-^ 
salem.  The  two  sins  were  ver^  ckisel^  allied, 
often  even  in  the  doseat  proximity  of  Ume  and 
place.    The  messages  to  the  Clrarches  of  Asia, 
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and  the  later  apostolic  epiBtles  (2  Peter  and 
Jade),  indicate  that  the  two  evils  appeared  at 
that  period  also  in  close  alliance.  Tne  teachers 
of  the  Church  branded  them  with  a  name  which 
expressed  their  true  character.  The  men  who 
dia  and  taught  such  things  were  followers  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  11).  Thej,  like 
the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave  words 
with  evil  deeds.  In  a  time  of  persecution, 
when  the  eating  or  not  eating  of  tnings  sacri- 
ficed to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a  crucial  test 
of  faithfulness,  thev  persuaded  men  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  a  uiing  indifierent  (Rev.  ii.  13, 
14).  This  was  bad  enough;  but  there  was  a 
yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  roasts,  they  brought  the 
impurities  of  those  feasts  into  tfie  meetings  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  all  this  was  done, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indul- 
gence of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  system,  sup- 
portxNl  by  a  "doctrine,"  accompanied  b^  the 
Doast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  li.  1). 
These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the 
same  distmctive  evils.  It  confirms  ttM  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  their  character  to  find 
that  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
"deeds"  of  the  NicoUitans.  To  hate  those 
deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church  that  other- 
wise is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  it  6).  To 
tolerate  them  is  well-nigh  to  forfeit  the  ^ory 
of  having  been  fiuthful  under  persecution  (Kev. 
ii.  U,  15). 

Nicholas  (Acts  vi.  5),  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  fiiith.  When 
the  Church  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem,  he 
became  a  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  to  be  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons, 
and  lie  was  ordained  by  the  apostles,  a.d.  S3. 
A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii. 
€;  15 ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this 
Nicolas  was  connected  with  tflem,  and  if  so, 
how  closely.  The  Nioolait«ns  themselves,  at 
least  as  esirly  as  the  time  of  Iremeus,  claimed 
him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccu- 
rate writer,  relates  some  details  of  the  life  of 
Nicolas  the  deacon,  and  describes  him  as  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity,  and 
becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and 
other  immoral  sects.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome 
and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  aiscriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas 
led  a  chaste  life,  and  brought  up  his  children  in 
parity ;  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  having  been 
sharply  reproved  by  the  apostles  as  a  jealous 
husMnd,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to 
aUow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating a  sapng  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
aposde  Matthias  also, — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
fight  against  the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it  His 
words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nico- 
laitans as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the 


forcing  statement  of  Clement,  and  chai^ 
the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  borrowiog 
the  name  of  the  deacon.  TiUemont  condudci 
that,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  give  occasion  to  the  formation 
of  the  sect.  Neander  held  that  some  other 
Nicolas  was  the  founder. 

Nioop'olis  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iiL  12,  as 
the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the 
coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
meet  mm.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tle itself  to  determine  which  Nioopolis  is  here 
intended.  There  were  cities  of  this  name  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Nioopolis  was 
in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the 
Macedonian  Nioopolis.  Another  Nioopolis  was 
in  Cilida;  and  Schrader  pronounoea  for  this; 
but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 
theory  regarding  the  apostle's  journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct, 
and  that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Epirus.  This  city  (the  "  City  of 
Victory  ")  was  built  by  Augustus  in  menioiy 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Nicopolis  was  on  a 
peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Actium,  in 
a  low  and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now  a 
veiy  desolate  place. 

Nigger  is  the  additional  or  distinctive  name 
given  to  the  Symeon  who  was  one  of  the  teadi- 
ers  and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  I).  He  is  not  known  except  in 
that  passage. 

Night.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by 
the  term  le^,  or  UnUdk.  It  is  opposed  to 
"  day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Follow- 
ing the  Oriental  sunset  is  tne  brief  evening  twi- 
light {nediepht  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stan  ap- 
peared [Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also  called  "  even- 
mg"  (ereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "ni^t" 
in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4);  bat  the  tern 
which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight 
U  dldtdh  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "  dark  p*  Ex.  xii. 
6,  7, 12).  This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be 
thait  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boas 
winnoweo  his  barley  in  the  evening  fareeae 
(Ruth  iii.  2).  The  ame  of  midnight  (Ruth  iii. 
7 ;  Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  darxness  is  called  in 
Piov.  vu.  9  "the  pupil  of  night'-  ^A.  V. 
"  black  night ").  The  morning  twilight  is 
denoted  by  the  same  term,  ne$hath,  as  the  even- 
ing twilight,  and  is  unmistakaoly  intended  ia 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  12;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  147; 
possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11. 

Ni£b.t-Hawk  (Heb.  eacftmdf).  Bochazt 
his  enileavored  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  only  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15) 
amongst  the  list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the 
"  male  ostrich."  The  etymology  of  the  won! 
points  to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  species 
indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  On- 
kelos,  understand  some  kind  of  "owl;  most 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  indefinitely  render  the 
word  "  a  rapacious  bird."  Biichaelis 
some  kind  of  swallow  [Hinmeb)  is 
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The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  rests  on  no  author- 
it/.  As  the  IiXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that 
tachmoM  denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it 
is  safer  to  follow  these  versions  than  modem 
commentators.  The  Greek  yXcA^  is  used  by 
Aristotle  for  some  common  species  of  owl,  in 
all  probability  for  the  StrixJIammea  (white  owl) 
or  the  Syrmum  siridula  (tawny  owl).  It  is 
probable  that  tachtnds  may  denote  the  Strix 
fiammea  or  the  AJthai€  meridUmaUs,  which  is 
extremely  common  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Nile.  1  *  Noma  of  the  Nik,  -^  The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of 
ancient  Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from 
other  rivers.  They  are  SkichAr,  "  the  black," 
a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile ; 
Ye^,  "  the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian ; 
"  the  river  of  Egypt ;  "  "  the  Nachal  of 
Egypt ;  "  and  '*  the  rivers  of  Cnsh,"  or 
''Etaiopia."  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
word  ifile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (a,) 
Sfuchdr,  "  the  black."  The  idea  of  blackness 
conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect 
in  Heorew,  a  wide  sense.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark  color.  That  the 
Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  its 
mention  as  ec^uivalent  to  Ye^, "  the  river,"  and 
as  a  great  nver  (Is.  xxiil.  3) ;  frt>m  its  being 
put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead  of 
"the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and 
from  its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream 
of  Egnrpt,  just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria 
(Jer.  11.  18).  If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, the  name  Nile  be  really  indicative  of  the 
color  of  the  river,  it  must  be  comoared  with 
the  Sanskrit  NUah,  **  blue  "  especially,  proba- 
bly "  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  and  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European  equiva- 
lent of  Shihor.  (6.)  Ye6r  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  AUR,  and  the  Cop- 
tic eiero  or  uxro,  Yedr,  in  the  singular,  is  used 
of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in 
Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  per- 
haps the  Tigris  (comp.  x.  4),  is  intended  by  it 
In  the  plural,  this  name  is  applied  to  the 
branches  and  canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxvili. 
44 ;  Esek.  zxix.  3,  seqq.,  xxx.  12) ;  but  it  is 
also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a  general 
sense»  when  no  particular  ones  are  indicated 
(see  Is.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus 
evident  that  this  name  specially  designates  the 
NUe.  (c.)  "The  river  of  %ypt"  (Gen.  xv. 
18).  Id.)  ''The  Nachal  of  ^jpt"  has  gen- 
eially  been  understood  to  mean  "the  torrent" 
or  "  orook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  des- 
ert stream  at  Slunocorura,  now  £l-'Areesh, 
on  the  eastern  border.  This  name  must  sig- 
nify the  NUe,  for  it  occun  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5;  Josh.  zy.  4,  47  •,  1  K.  viu.  65 ;  2  K. xxiv.  7 ; 
Is.  xxvii.  \2),  both  designating  the  easternmost 
or  Pelustac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of 
the  Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians 
^ually  put  the  border  of  their  country  towards 
Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for 
us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify  the 
"  brook  of  Egypt,"  or  whether  Nachal  be  a 
Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  The  Hebraw  word  no- 
c&o/  might  have  been  adopted  as  very  similar  in 
sound  to  an  orifr^al  proper  name,    (e,)  "  The 


rivers  of  Cash  "  are  alone  mentioned  in  the 
extremely  difficult  prophecy  contained  in  Is. 
xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  be  the  confluents  or  tributaries 
of  toe  Nile.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
river  was  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  ordinary 
name  already  given,  a  sacred  name,  under  which 
it  was  worshipped,  hapbb,  or  hafbe-mu,  "  the 
abyss,"  or  "  toe  abyss  of  waters,"  or  "  the  hid- 
den." Corresponding  to  the  two  regions  of 
Egypt,  the  Upper  Country  and  the  Lower, 
the  Nile  was  called  hapeb-bes,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  hapbe - mehbbt,  "the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  —  2. 
Deacription  of  the  Nile.  —  We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  tne  length  of  the  Nile,  although 
recent  discoveries  luive  narrowed  the  question. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  largest  con- 
fluent is  fed  by  the  great  lakes  on  and  south 
of  the  equator.  It  has  been  traced  upwards  for 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  miles,  measured 
by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its  extent 
is  probably  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  more, 
muung  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  longest  of  rivers.  To  trace  it  downwards, 
we  must  first  go  to  eouatorial  Africa,  the  mys- 
terious half- explored  home  of  the  negroes, 
where  animal  and  vegetable  life  flourishes 
around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land  that 
waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the 
coast  thui  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern 
(the  Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief 
tributary  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its 
rise,  and  the  more  western  (the  ^eeiee)  may 
feed  another  tributary.  Captain  Speke  (Jomt- 
nal,  p.  610)  concludes  that  "  the  Wnite  River, 
whicn  issues  fix>m  the  N'yanza  at  the  Bipon 
Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent  Nile." 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of 
this  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  oonflnents,  it  is 
the  shorter  (the  Bahr  d-Azrak,  or  Blue  Biver) 
which  brings  down  the  alluvial  soil  that  makes 
the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
The  Bahr  eUAzrak  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Abrainia.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction 
at  Khartoom,  now  the  seat  of  government  of 
Sood6i,  or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian 
rule.  Farther  to  the  north,  another  great  river, 
theAthara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azrak,  in 
Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream,  which, 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  receive 
one  tributary  more.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  valley,  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  ex- 
cepting that,  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  tne  foil 
of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley 
on  either  hand.  From  time  to  time,  its  course 
is  impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes 
extending  many  miles,  until,  at  theFint  Cata- 
ract, the  boundary  of  Egjrpt,  it  surmounts  the 
last  obstacle.  After  a  course  of  about  550  miles, 
at  a  short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
which  water  tne  Delta,  nearly  forming  its 
boundaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  flowing 
into  the  shallow  Mediterranean.  The  great 
annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the  inunda- 
tion, the  fiulure  of  which  produces  a  famine ; 
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for  Egypt  is  Tirtaallj  withont  rain  (see  Zech. 
xi7.  17, 18).  At  Khartoom,  the  increase  of  the 
river  is  observed  early  in  April ;  but  in  Egypt 
the  first  signs  of  rising  occur  about  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  g^enerally  the  r^eular  increase 
does  not'begin  until  some  days  aAer,  the  inun- 
dation oommencing  about  two  months  after  the 
solstice.  The  river  then  pours,  through  canals 
and  cuttings  in  the  bank,  which  are  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  soil,  over  the  valley, 
which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water.  It  attains 
to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long  after, 
the  autumnal  equmox,  and  then,  fidling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest 
point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remain- 
mg  stationary  for  a  few  daye  before  it  again 
begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very  vari- 
ous, and,  when  they  are  but  a  few  feet  deficient 
or  excessive,  cause  ereat  damage  and  distress. 
The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation ;  but 
the  annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  verjr  small  in  comparison 
witn  what  would  be  conjectured  by  any  one 
unacquainted  with  subjects  of  this  nature.  In- 
quirers have  come  to  difierent  results  as  to  the 
rate;  but  the  discrepancy  does  not  generally 
exceed  an  inch  in  a  century.  The  ordinary 
average  increase  of  the  soil  m  Egypt  is  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The  cul- 
tivable soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  t^e  deposit  of 
the  Nile ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  cal- 
culate, from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river 
first  began  to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  rich  alluvium.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks ; 
scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions  away  ; 
and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On  either 
side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually  a 
ftw  hundred  feet  high,  TBxehr  a  thousand,  look- 
ing from  the  river  like  climi.  Frequently  the 
mountain  on  either  side  approaches  the  river 
in  a  rounded  promontory.  Rarely  both  moun- 
tains confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut 
channel  through  which  the  water  pours  with  a 
rapid  current.  In  Lower  Egypt,  tne  chief  dif- 
ferences are,  that  the  view  is  spread  out  in  one 
rich  plain,  only  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  desert,  of  which  the  edge  is  low  and 
sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  above,  though 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  are  narrower  than  the  undivided 
stream.  On  either  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and  near  the 
river-side  stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing 
upon  mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  sur- 
rounded by  palm-groves ;  and  yet  higher  dark- 
brown  mounds  mark  where  of  old  8tm>d  towns, 
with  which  often  "  their  memorial  is  perished  " 
(Ps.  ix.  6). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of 
kine  and  bufiuoes  which  are  driven  down  to 
drink  and  wash,  or  to  grace  on  the  grass  of  the 
swampe,  like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw 
ia  his  dream  as  "  he  stood  by  the  river,"  which 


were  "  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  and  "  fed 
in  the  marsh-grass"  (Gen.  xli.  1,2).  The  river 
itself  abounds  in  fish,  which  ancientiy  formed 
a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inbabiuints 
of  tiie  country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt : 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  Ji4  eat  in 
Egypt  freely"  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the  Thebais, 
crocodiles  are  found,  and  during  Low  Nile  ther 
may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  sand- 
banks. The  crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophecies  of  Kzekiel.  The  great 
difference  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  the 
present  day  and  in  ancient  ^mes  is  caused  by 
the  fiulure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  tlie 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products ; 
and  the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cnl- 
tivable  land,  as  dependent  on  tne  Nile,  is  the 
result  of  the  ruin  of  the  fish-pools  and  their 
conduits,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the 
fisheries.  The  river  was  famous  for  its  seven 
branches;  and,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says 
that  two,  the  present  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
branches,  were  originally  artifkial,  and  he  theie- 
fore  speaks  of  "the  five  months"  (ii.  10). 
Now,  as  for  a  long  period  past,  there  are  no 
navigable  and  unoMtructed  branches  but  then 
two  that  Herodotus  distinguishes  as  in  origin 
works  of  man.  The  monuments  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  ancient  writers  show  ns  in  the  Kile 
of  Egypt  in  old  times  a  stream  bordered  hj 
flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of  abundant  wild- 
fowl, and  bearing  on  its  waters  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  various-colored  lotus.  Now  in 
Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants— 
the  famous  papvrus  being  neariy  if  not  quite 
extinct,  and  the  lotus  almost  unknown — are  to 
be  seen,  exoeptinc  in  the  marshes  near  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  old,  the  great  river  must 
hav^  shown  a  more  fkir  and  t)usy  scene  than 
now.  Boats  of  many  kinds  were  ever  pas8in| 
along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of  temples,  ana 
tiie  gardens  that  extended  around  the  light  smn- 
mer  pavilions,  firom  the  pleasure-eallejr,  with 
one  great  square  sail,  white,  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oara,  to  the  little  papyins 
skiff,  dancing  on  the  water,  and  cairying  tiie 
seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  could  slioot  with 
arrows,  or  knock  down  witn  the  throw-stick, 
tiie  wild-foM  that  abounded  among  the  reeds, 
or  engage  in  the  dangerous  chase  of  the  hip- 
popotamus or  the  crocodile.  The  Nile  is  con- 
stantiy  before  us  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel  in 
Eg^pt.  Into  it  the  male  children  weie  cast; 
in  It,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool,  was  tiie 
ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  blithe.  When 
the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river, — a 
main  support  of  the  people, — and  its  wateit 
everywhere,  were  turned  into  blood. 

If  im^rally  a  place  mentioned  br  this  name 
in  Num.  xxxii.  3  only,  amonff  those  whidi 
formed  the  districts  of  the  "  land  of  Jaaer  and 
the  land  of  Gilead."  If  it  is  lihe  same  as  Bkth- 
NiMRAH  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  tiie  tribe 
of  Gad.  By  Euaebius,  however,  it  is  died  »» 
a  "  city  of  Beuben  In  Gilead."    A  wady  and  a 
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town,  both  called  NimrA,  haTe  been  met  with 
in  Bdhenigeh^  east  of  the  Ltjah,  and  five  miles 
north-west  of  Kunawat,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Nimrm  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a  water- 
course and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  river,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Wad^  Shocub,  It  must  be  left 
to  future  explorers  to  ascertain  which  (if  either) 
of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in  ques- 
tion. 

Him'rim,  the  Waters  of,  a  stream  or 

brook  within  the  country  of  Moab,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  that  nation 
ottered,  or  (]uoted,  by  Isaiah  (xt.  6)  and  Jere- 
miah (xlriii.  34).  We  should  perhaps  look  for 
the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper,  t^.  on  the 
south-eastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  in  the 
Wadpen-Nemeirah  and  Biaj  en-Nemarah,  which 
are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  southern  extremity  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  el-Linan.  Eusebtus  places  it  north 
of  Soora,  t.6.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of 
em  Nemeirak  corresponds  with  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  cannot  be  known  until  that  of  Zoar 
is  ascertained. 

Him'rod,  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of 
Ham.  The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a 
passage  (Gen.  x.  8  ff.)  which,  Arom  the  concise- 
ness of  its  language,  is  involved  in  considerable 
uncertainty.  We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  terms  in  ver.  8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  Y. 
"mighty"  and  "mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."  The  idea  of  any  moral  qualities  being 
conveyed  by  these  expressions  may  be  at  once 
rejected.  They  may  be  regarded  as  betokon- 
injc  personal  prowess  with  tne  accessory  notion 
of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his 
achievements  as  a  hunt'^r  or  as  a  conqueror. 
The  literal  rendering  o'  the  Hebrew  words 
wonld  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  former ;  but 
ther  may  be  r^rded  as  a  translation  of  a  pro- 
verbial expression  originally  current  in  the 
land  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant  of 
"  honter  "  and  "  hunting  "  appear  to  have  been 
u)plied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against 
the  surrounding  nations.  But  the  context  cer- 
tainly favors  the  special  application  of  the  term 
to  the  case  of  conquest.  The  next  point  to  be  no- 
ticed b  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "  The  begin- 
ning of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which  admits  of 
the  double  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. ;  and  "out 
of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in 
the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  re- 
act on  each  other ;  for  if  the  words  "  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
case,  "  his  fint  kingdom,"  or,  as  Qesenius  ren- 
ders it,  "  the  territory  of  which  it  was  at  first 
composed/'  then  the  exi>ression  implies  a  sub- 
sequent extension  of  his  kingdom;  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense 
can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital 
of  his  Kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the  ex- 
pression must  be  e^uallv  applied  to  the  towns 
subsequently  mentionea.  This  rendering  ap- 
pears untenable  in  all  respects,  and  the  expres- 


sion may  therefore  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
maiginai  rendering  uf  ver.  1 1.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  passage,  either  sense  is  permissible  in 
point  of  grammatical  construction.  Authori- 
ties, both  ancient  and  modem,  are  divided  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  most  wei^htv  names  of 
modem  times  support  the  marginal  rendering, 
as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with  historical  trutL 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then, 
are  (1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  he  es- 
tablished an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classi<^ 
Babylonia),  the  chief  towns  being  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Cdneh ;  and  (3)  that  he  extended 
this  empire  northwards  alonff  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a  sec- 
ond group  of  capitids,  Nineveh,  RrJioboth,  Ca- 
lah,  and  Kesen.  These  events  cr.  rrespond  to 
and  may  be  held  to  represent  the  aUient  histor- 
ical facts  connected  with  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  1.  In  tibe  first 
place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian 
plain  was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction. 
The  name  Cush  itself  was  preserved  in  Baby- 
lonia and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the 
forms  of  Cossiei,  Cissia,  Cuthah,  and  Susiana 
or  Ckuzulan,  The  earliest  written  language 
of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us  from  existing  m- 
scriptions,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Even  the  name  Nim- 
rod appears  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kinffs 
of  the  22d  dynasty ;  but  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  of  Assyrian 
extraction.  —  2.  In  the  second  place,  the  ear- 
liest scat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  The  large  mounds,  which 
for  a  vast  number  of  centuries  have  covered  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  have  already  yielded 
some  evidences  of  the  dates  and  names  of  their 
founders,  and  we  can  assign  the  highest  anti- 
quity to  the  towns  represented  bv  the  mounds 
of  Nifier  (perhara  the  earlv  Babel,  though  also 
identified  with  Calneh),  narha  (the  biblical 
Erech),  ifu^Aetr  (Ur),  and  ^eniMk  (Ellasar) ; 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the 
title  Kimi-Akhad,  by  which  the  founder  or 
embellisher  of  those  towns  was  distinguished 
( Rawlinson,  i.  435 ) .  The  date  of  their  rounda- 
tion  nkay  be  placed  at  about  B.C.  2200.  —  3.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  Empire  extend- 
ed its  sway  northwards  alon^  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Ass^ian  Empire  in  the  13th  century  b.g 
The  existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced 
up  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  B.C.  Our  pres- 
ent information  does  not  permit  us  to  idcntiQr* 
Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  us  eithtt* 
from  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 

Nim^sni.  The  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  Is 
generally  called  "the  ton  of  Nimshi"  (1  K. 
xix.  16 ;  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

Nin^evehy  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name  appears 
to  be  compounded  firom  that  of  an  Assyrian 
deity,  "  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  Ninns," 
the  mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradi* 
tion,  of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  Inscription^ 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be  called  "  tne  city 
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of  Bel."  mnereh  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  in  connection  with  the  primitive  disperse- 
ment  and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Ashur, 
or,  accordino^  to  the  marginal  reading  which  is 
generally  preferred,  Nimrod,  is  there  described 
(Gen.  X.  1 1 )  as  extending  his  kingdom  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to 
Aasyria  in  the  north,  and  founding  four  cities, 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence 
Assyria  was  subsec^uently  known  to  the  Jews 
as  "  the  land  of  Nmirod*"  (cf.  Mic.  v.  6),  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria 
and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  thn  O.  T. 
as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  very  e»Jij  pe- 
riod ;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  rs.  Ixxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nin- 
eveh in  Genesis,  no  further  mention  is  made  of 
the  city  until  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
or  the  8th  century  B.C.,  supposing  we  accept 
the  earliest  date  for  that  narrative,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought 
down  300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century 
B.C.  In  this  book,  neither  AaspUi  nor  the 
Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  kme  to  whom 
the  prophet  was  sent  being  termed  the  "  king 
of  Nineveh,"  and  his  subjects  "  the  people  of 
Nineveh."  Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Menahem,  about  b.g.  770.  Nahum 
(B.C.  645)  directs  hb  prophecies  against  Nine- 
veh; only  once  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36)  and  Isiuah 
(xxxvii.  37),  the  city  is  first  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Senna- 
cherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Cbr.  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted. 
Zephaniah,  aoont  b.g.  630,  couples  the  capital 
and  the  kingdom  together  (ii.  13) ;  and  this  is 
the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  as  an  existing  city. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  empire 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah  and 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been 
fixed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evi- 
dence derived  from  classical  history,  at  b.c.  606. 
It  may  have  occurred  20  years  earlier.  The  city 
was  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  scattered,  or  carried  away 
into  captivity.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  his- 
tory. Herodotus  (i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris 
as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
formerly  stood.  The  historians  of  Alexander, 
with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  do  not  even  allude 
to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  con- 

aueror  must  have  actually  marched.  It  is  evi- 
ont  that  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  only 
have  derived  any  independent  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  l^neveh  from  traditions  of  no 
authority.  They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  During  the 
Roman  period,  a  small  casde,  or  fortified  town, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citj.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Nineve,  as  well 
as  its  cormpted  form  of  Ninos  and  Ninus.    The 


Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  iu 
turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
when  Heraclins  sained  the  great  victoir  ever 
the  Persians  in  Sie  battle  of  Nine^di,  longht 
on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a.d.  627. 

After  the  Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  'I^jgris  bore  the  name  of  "  mnawi." 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century,  mm- 
tions  the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numer- 
ous inhabited  villages  and  small  townships. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ruins  dur- 
ing the  middle  a^.  After  Uie  Arab  conaaest 
of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  noor- 
ishing  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  roae 
on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigm. 
Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Aral 
geographers.  Di^dorus  Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3) 
that  the  city  formed  a  quadrangle  of  150  stadis 
by  90,  or  altogether  of  480  stadia  (no  less  than 
60  miles),  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  100  foet 
high,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive 
abreast  upon  them,  and  defended  by  1 ,500  tow- 
ers, each  200  feet  in  height.  According  to 
Strtdx)  (xvi.  737),  it  was  larger  than  Babylon, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit  In  the  0.  T., 
we  only  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor 
and  wealth  of  the  city.  It  is  obvious  mat  tlie 
accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for  the  most  part  tb- 
surd  exaggerations,  founded  upon  fabulous  trt- 
ditions,  mr  which  existing  remains  afford  no 
warrant  The  political  history  of  Nineveh  it 
that  of  Assyria,  of  which  a  sketch  has  already 
been  given.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  Proper  was  cominrativelj 
limited  in  extent,  and  that,  almost  within  tlie 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  pettr 
kings  appear  to  have  ruled  over  semi-independ- 
ent states,  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tnbute 
to  the  great  Lonl  of  the  Empize,  "the  King 
of  Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  title,  wlto 
dwelt  at  Nineveh.  The  fUl  of  the  capital  was 
the  signal  for  universal  disruption. 

TTie  Ruins.  — Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of 
mere  shapeless  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  aad 
rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  ma- 
sonry which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon,  thej 
showed  externally  no  signs  of  artificial  con- 
struction, except  perhaps  here  and  tberr  the 
traces  of  a  rude  wsjI  of  sun-drieu  bricks.  Some 
of  these  mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions 
— looking  in  the  distance  rather  like  natural 
elevations  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  tise,  and  height 
Some  are  mere  conical  heaps,  vaiying  fiom  50 
to  150  feet  high  ;  others  have  a  broad  flat  sum- 
mit, and  very  precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  far* 
rowed  by  deep  ravines  worn  by  the  winter  rsiss. 
Such  mounds  are  especially  nomerous  in  tbs 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  in  which  Nin^ 
yen  stood,  and  some  of  them  must  mark  the 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  determine  which  nuns  are  to  he 
comprised  widiin  the  actual  limits  of  the  an- 
cient city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  the  Shereef 
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Kban,  and  the  southern  at  Nimroud,  aboat  6^ 
miles  from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
great  Zab,  the  ancient  Lycns.  Eastward  thev 
extend  to  Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  N.  by  £. 
of  Shercef  Khan,  and  to  Karamless,  about  fif- 
teen milesN.  E.  of  Nimroud.  Within  the  area 
of  this  irregular  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in 
every  direction,  traces  or  ancient  edifices  and 
of  former  population.    It  comprises  various 

Xtte  ana  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four  of 
1,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
enclosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls 
and  ditches,  towers  and  ramparts.    The  prin- 
cinal  are  —  I,  the  ftronp  immediately  opposite 
Mosul,  including  we  great  mounds  or  Kou- 
ynnjlk  ^also  called  by  the  Arabs,  Armousheey ah) 
and  Nebbi  Tunus ;  2,  that  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Zab,  comprising  the  mounds  of 
Nimroud  and  Athur ;  3,  Khorsabad,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  former  river ;  4,  She- 
reef  Khan,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kouyuniik ;  and  5,  Selamivah,  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud.     We  will  de- 
scribe the  most  important.    The  ruins  opposite 
Mosul  consist  of  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  con- 
tinueus  line  of  mounds,  resembling  a  vast  em- 
bankment of  earth,  but  marking  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouynnjik 
and  Ni>boi  Tunus.    To  the  east  of  this  enclos- 
ure ail  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  of 
defences,  consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts. 
The  inner  wall  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle 
with  very  unequal  sides — the  northern  being 
2,333  yards,  the  western,  or  the  river  face,  4,533, 
the  eastern  (where  the  wall  is  almost  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle)  5,300  yards,  and  the  southeni 
but  little  more  than  1,000;   altc^^ether  13,200 
yards,  or  seven  English  miles  (our  furlongs. 
The  present  height  of  tVis  earthen  wall  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  fieU     The  mound  of 
Konyunjik  is  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly 
square  at  the  S.  W.  comer,  and  ending  almost 
in  a  point  at  the  N.  E.    It  is  about  1,300  yards 
in  length  by  500  in  its  greatest  width ;    its 
greAteat  height  is  96  feet,  and  its  sides  are  pre- 
cipitous, with  occasional  deep  ravines  or  water- 
courses.    The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but  fiills 
from  the  W.  to  the  E.    Nebbi  Tunus  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  Konyunjik,  being  about 
530  yaras  by  430,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres.    In  height,  it  is  about  the 
same.    Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman  village  contain- 
ing the  apocryphal  tomb  of  Jonah.    It  is  re- 
markable that  within   the  enclosure,  with  ihe 
exception  of  Konyunjik  and  Nebbi  Tnnns,  no 
monnds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
•oil  denote  ruins  of  any  size.    Nimroud  con- 
sists of  a  similar  enclosure  of  consecutive 
mounds — the  remains  of  ancient  walls.    The 
system  of  defences  is,  however,  veir  inferior  in 
importance  and  completeness  to  tnat  of  Kou- 
rniy  ik.  The  indications  of  towers  occur  at  reffu- 
lar  mterrals ;  108  may  still  be  traced  on  the  N. 
and  E.  sides.    The  area  forms  an  irregular 
square,  about  2,331  yardsLby  2,095,  contaming 
about  1,000  acres.    The  N.  and  E.  sides  were 
defended  by  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls  by  the 
river,  which  once  flowed  imme^tely  beneath 
them.    On  the  S.  W.  fiice  is  a  great  mound, 
'00  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres, 


with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  aboat  140 
feet  bi^,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  it.  At 
the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  poop  of 
lofty  mounds,  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nim- 
roud's  lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  1  i ).  The 
enclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square  of 
about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  are  apparently 
no  traces  of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of  rains  rises 
on  the  N.  W.  fiice.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  or  stages,  the  upper  about  650  feet  square, 
and  30  feet  high,  and  the  lower  adjoining  it, 
about  1,350  hy  300.  Shereef  Khan,  so  called 
fh>m  a  small  village  in  the  neighborhood,  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  mounds  of  no  great  siie 
when  compared  with  other  Assyrian  ruins,  uid 
without  traces  of  an  outer  wall.  Selamiyah  is 
an  enclosure  of  irre^lar  form,  situated  upon  a 
high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5,000 
yuds  in  circuit,  and  containing  an  area  of 
about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  The  greater  part  of  the 
discoveries  which,  of  late  years,  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  ancient  iimabitants  of  Nineveh  were  made 
in  the  rains  of  Nimroud,  Konyunjik,  and  Khor- 
sabad. 

The  flrst  traveller  who  carefully  examined 
the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr,  Rich,  for^ 
merly  political  agent  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bagdad;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouyuiyik  uid 
the  surrounding  mounds,  of  which'  he  made  a 
survey  in  1820.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  of  whicn,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  examination. 
Several  travellers  described  the  ruins  after  Mr. 
Rich ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  them 
systematically  until  M.  Botta  was  appointed 
French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  The  French 
Govemment  having  given  the  necessary  fonds, 
the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  They  consisted 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls,  rooms, 
and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted  with 
slabs  of  coarse  gny  alabaster,  sculptu  ed  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entranois  being 
formed  bj  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls. 
No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
importance  were  discovered.  The  calcined 
limestone  and  the  great  accumulation  of  charred 
wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upner  part  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower 
stoiT.  The  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures 
in  the  Louvre  came  from  these  ruins.  M.  Bo^ 
ta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by 
those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Konyun- 
jik, made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain 
the  ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at 
diflerentperiods.  The  most  ancient  stood  at 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  platform,  the  most  re- 
cent at  the  S.  E.  In  general  plan  and  in  con- 
struction, they  resembkd  the  rains  at  Khorsa- 
bad— consisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  cham- 
bers, and  galleries,  panelled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one 
into  ^  other  by  doorways  generally  ibrmed 
by  pain  of  colossal  hnman-heiuled  winged  bolls 
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or  Uoni.  The  exterior  uchitectnre  oonld  ndt 
be  traced.  The  lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth 
ac^ining  thid  edifice  coverea  the  mins  of  a 
btuldine,  the  basement  of  which  was  a  square 
of  165  feet,  and  consisted,  to  the  height  of  20 
ieet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dri«l  bricks,  Ikoed 
on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
squared,  berelled,  and  adjusted. 

Upon  this  solid  substructure,  there  probably 
rose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a  succession 
of  platforms  or  staees,  diminishing  in  size,  the 
highest  haring  a  snrine  or  altar  upon  it.  It 
hM  evidently  been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its 
contents  at  some  remote  perioct,  and  may  hare 
been  a  royal  sepulchre —  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or 
Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
^  NineTch.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
son  of  Xfae  kin^  who  built  the  N.  W.  palace,  and 
whoee  name  m  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is 
supposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Sardana- 
puns.  Shahnanubar  or  Shalmaneser,  the 
builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  later  buildings.  On  the  W. 
face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the  centre 
palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third  edifice,  bttUt 
oy  the  ffrandjon  of  Shalmannbar,  whose  name 
is  read  Iva-Lush,  and  nho  is  believed  to  be  the 
Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Esarhaddon 
raised  (about  b.c.  680)  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
the  platform  another  royal  abode  of  considera- 
ble extent,  but  constructed  principally  with  ma- 
terials brought  from  his  predecessors  palaces. 
In  the  opposite  or  S.  E.  comer  are  the  rains  of 
a  still  later  palace  built  by  his  grandson  Ashur- 
emit^ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in  splendor 
to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace 
built  by  Sennacherib  (about  B.C.  700),  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration 
all  others  hitherto  explored.  It  occupied  near- 
ly 100  acres.  The  entrances  to  the  edifice  and 
to  the  principal  chambers  were  flanked  by 
groups  of  winged  human-headed  lions  and  bulls 
of  colossal  proportions — some  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  height ;  twenty-seven  portals  thus  formed 
were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second  pal- 
ace was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  Uie  name 
of  Sardanapalus.  No  propyliea  or  detached 
buildings  have  as  yet  been  discovered  wi^n 
the  enclosure. 

At  Shereef  Khan  are  the  rains  of  a  temple, 
but  no  sculptured  slabs  have  been  dug  up  there. 
It  was  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  aaded  to 
by  his  ^jandson.  At  Selamiyah,  no  remains 
of  buildmgs  nor  any  fragments  of  sculpture  or 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  Assyr- 
ian edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in  general 
plan,  constraction,  and  decoration,  that  one  de- 
scription will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in 
height,  but  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
solidly  constracted  of  regular  uiyers  of  sun- 
.  dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimroud,  or  consisting  mere- 
ly of  earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kou- 
yunjik. This  platform  was  probably  fac^  with 
•tone  masonry,  remains  of  which  were  discov- 
ered at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps  or 


inclined  ways  led  up  to  its  summit.    Althoogk 
only  the  general  plan  of  the  gromid-^oor  cas 
now  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  iialaoes  had 
several  stories  built  of  wood  and  sun-dried 
bricks,  which,  when  the  building  was  deserted, 
and  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  gradually  buried 
the  lower  chambers  with  their  rains,  and  pto- 
tected  the  sculptored  slabs  ih>m  the  efiects  or' 
the  weather.    The  depth  of  soO  and  rubbish 
above  the  alabaster  skbe  varied  tram  a  few 
inches  to  about  twenty  feet.    It  is  to  this  aocn- 
mulation  of  rubbish  above  them  that  tlie  bass- 
reliefs  owe  their  extraordinary  preservation 
The  portions  of  the  edifices  still  remaining  con* 
sist  of  halls,  chuDbers,  and  galleries,  opening 
for  the  most  part  into  large  uncovered  ooorts. 
The  partition  walls  vary  fi^m  six  to  fifteen  fcet 
in  thickness,  and  are  solidly  built  of  snn-diied 
bricks,  against  which  are  placed  the  panelling 
or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.     No  windows 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers,  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.    Ihe 
wall,,  above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  wss 
plastered,  and  painted  with  figures  and  oms- 
ments.    The  pavement  was  formed  either  of 
inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large  flat  kiln- 
burnt  bricks.    It  rested  upon  layers  of  bituoea 
and  fme  sand.    Of  nearly  similar  construction 
are  the  modem  houses  of  Mosul. 

The  upper  part  and  the  external  architecton 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  have  «► 
tirelv  disappeared,  can  only  be  restored  oooje&> 
turally,  fh>m  a  comparison  of  monuments  rep- 
resented in  the  bass-reliefs,  and  of  edifices  buut 
by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  who  took  their 
arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By  such  means,  Mr. 
Fergusson  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  reconstruct  a  palace  of  Nineveh.  The  scolp- 
tures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human-hesded 
lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  km 
relief.  The  colossal  flgures  n^oally  rrareseni 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gocb;  tbe 
smaller  sculptures,  which  either  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  com- 

Ertments  by  bands  of  inscriptioiis,  represcot 
ttles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  rdigious  ceremomes,  iuc.,  &c  AD 
refer  to  public  or  national  events ;  the  hunting- 
scenes  evidentiy  recording  the  prowess  and  per- 
sonal valor  of  the  king  as  the  nead  of  tbe  peo- 
ple—  "the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted  ^ 
remains  of  color  naving  been  fonna  on  noft 
of  them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within, 
the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  s  bar- 
baric magnificence,  not  however  devoid  of  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no  andent  or 
modem  edifice  has  probabljr  exceeded.  These 
great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  nationsl 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  kin?  and  the  temple  of  the 
gods.  No  building  has  yet  been  disoorered 
which  possesses  any  distinguishing  featores  to 
mark  it  specially  as  a  temple.  They  are  all 
precisely  similar*in  general  plan  and  constroc- 
tion.  Mqst  probably  a  part  of  the  palace  wss 
set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  ceremonies- 
S&  of  the  Cibf, — Much  diversity  of  opmion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  tiie'rains  which 
may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  an- 
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ffient  NineTeh.  Acoording  to  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
ton  aad  those  who  concur  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  coneiform  characters,  each  groap  of 
moands  we  hare  described  represents  a  separate 
and  distinct  citr.  The  name  applied  in  uie  in- 
scriptions to  Nimroud  is  supposed  to  read 
"  Kalkhn,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequentlj  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x. 
11);  Khorsabad  is  Saigina,  as  founded  by  Sar- 
gon,  the  name  having  Men  retained  in  that  of 
Safghun,  or  Saraoun,  bj  which  the  ruins  were 
known  to  the  Arab  geographers ;  ShereefKhan 
is  Tarbisi.  Selamijah  has  not  jet  been  identi- 
fied, no  inscription  haying  been  found  in  the 
nuns.  The  name  of  Nineych  is  limited  to  the 
moulds  opposite  Mosul,  including  Konyniyik 
and  Nebbi  Tonus.  Furthermore,  the  ancient 
and  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  As- 
shnr,  whose  ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Ka- 
iah  Sherghat,  a  mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  this  theory  rests 
entirely  upon  the  presumed  accuracy  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
and  traditions  preserved  by  sacred  and  classical 
history  of  the  antiqnity,  size,  and  importance 
of  Nineveh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  groups  of  mounds  are 
not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  roy* 
«i  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  temples, 
propvlssa,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name ;  and  that  they  all  formed  part 
of  one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  difibrent 
periods,  and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scat- 
tered over  a  very  laree  area,  and  mquontly  very 
distant  one  firom  the  other.  Nineveh  might 
thus  be  compared  with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or 
perhaps  more  appropriately  with  Delhi.  It  is 
thus  ^one  that  Uie  ancient  descriptions  of  Nin- 
eveh, if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to 
them,  can  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains. 
As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall  of  en- 
closure comprising  aU  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Dio(u>rus,  has  been  discovered  at 
Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  existed.  The 
River  Ctomel,  the  modem  Ghazir-Sn,  may  have 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  the 
city.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah 
Sheighat  to  represent  the  site  of  the  primitive 
capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshur,  they  must  rest 
entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions. 
This  ci^  was  founded,  or  added  to,  they  are 
supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva,  the 
son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Babylon,  wlio  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  about 
B.C.  1840.  Asayria  and  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  b.o.  1273,  when  an 
independent  Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of 
which  fourteeti  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Ka- 
lah Sherghat.  About  b.c.  930,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  asserted,  was  transferred  by  Sar- 
danapalus  (the  second  of  the  name,  and  the 
Sardanapalns  of  the  Greeks)  to  the  city  of 
Kalkhn  or  Calah  |Ntmroud),  which  had  been 
founded  bv  an  eariier  monarch  named  Shalma- 
nubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  ^cars, 
when  SennaclMrib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of 
ihe  empire. 

PrafiMet  iWoHng  ta  Nineoth,  cmd  IQuatratians 
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of  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  exclusively  contained 
m  the  Books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  (Is.  ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes 
no  mention  of  its  ci^ital.  Nahum  threatens 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  city,  so  that  it 
shall  not  rise  again  from  its  ruins  :  "  With  an 
overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end 
of  the  place  thereof."  "  He  will  make  an  utter 
end;  imiction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second 
time  "  (Nah.  i.  8,  9).  **  Thy  people  is  scattered 
upon  tne  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth 
them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise" 
(Nah.  iii.  18, 19).  The  manner  in  which  the 
city  should  be  taken  seems  to  be  indicated. 
"  The  defence  shall  be  prepared  "  (Nah.  ii.  5) 
is  rendered  in  the  marginal  readiiur  '*  the  cover- 
ing or  coverer  shall  Im  prepared,  and  bv  Mr. 
Vance  Smith,  "the  covering  machine,  tlM 
covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  tM  lass-reliefs  as  bemg  used  in 
st^gesw  Some  commentators  believe  that  "  the 
overrunning  flood"  refers  to  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city  to  assault 
through  a  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies  to 
a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allu- 
sion to  the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  con- 
tained in  Nah.  ii.  6,  "  the  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dis- 
solved," a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  ful- 
filled when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army  cap- 
tured the  city.  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  no  part  of  the 
walls  of  either  Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  The 
likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water " 
(Nah.  ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  tlie 
country  around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.  The 
city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  •  The 
fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  '^then  shall  the  fire 
devour  thee  "  (Nah.  iii.  13,  15).  The  gateway 
in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouyunlik  enclosure 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well  as  the  pal- 
aces. The  population  was  to  be  surprised 
when  unprepared,  "while  they  ate  drunk  aa 
drunkards  tncy  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble 
fully  dry  "  (Nah.  i.  10).  Diodorus  states  that 
the  last  and  fatal  assault  vras  made  when  they 
were  overcome  with  wine.  The  captivity  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  removal  to  distant 
provinces,  are  predicted  (Nah.  iii.  18).  The 
palace-temples  were  to  be  plundered  of  their 
idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy  f^s  will  I  cut 
off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  image  '* 
(Nah.  i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth : 
"  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold"  (Nah.  ii.  9).  For  ages,  the  Assyrian edi> 
Ices  have  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  im* 
ages.  Only  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  precious 
metals  were  found  in  the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after 
its  fall,  was  to  be  "emp^,  and  void,  and 
waste  "  (Nah.  ii.  10) ;  "  it  snail  come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (Nah.  iii.  7 ) . 
These  epithets  describe  the  present  state  of  the 
site  of  the  rfty .  But  the  fullest  nnd  the  most  vivid 
and  poetical* picture  of  its  mined  snd  deserted 
condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who  prob 
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ably  lived  to  see  its  fUl  (2^ph.  ii.  13,  14,  15). 
The  canals  which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are 
now  dry.  Except  when  the  earth  is  green, 
after  the  periodical  rains,  the  site  of  the  cit^, 
as  well  as  Uie  surrounding  coontry,  is  an  and 
yellow  waste.  Many  allusions  in  the  O^  T.  to 
the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews, 
are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monuments. 
Thus  (Nah.  ii.  3),  "the  shield  of  his  mighty 
men  is  made  red,  t^e  valiant  men  are  in  scar- 
let" The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  warri- 
ors are  generally  painted  red  in  the  scalptores. 
The  magnificent  description  of  the  assault  upon 
the  city  (Nah.  iii.  1, 2, 3)  is  illustrated  in  almost 
every  particular.  The  mounds  built  up  aj|;ainst 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33 ; 
2  K.  xix.  32 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the  battering- 
ram  (£z.  iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor, 
helmets,  shields,  spears,  and  swords,  used  in 
battle  during  a  sieee ;  the  chariots  and  horses 
(Nah.  iii.  3),  are  all  seen  in  various  bass-reliefs. 
The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive 
in  Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnifi- 
cence (Ea.  xxiii.  14,  15) ;  a  description  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of 
the  Assyrian  kinss  and  warriors.  The  mystic 
figures  seen  by  me  prophet  in  his  vision  (Ez. 
ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and 
the  eagle,  may  have  been  suggested^  by  the 
eagle-headed  idols  and  man-headed  bulls  and 
lions,  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  **  wheel 
within  wheel  "  by  the  winged  circle  or  globe 
freauently  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs. 

Arts,  —  The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  sub- 
ject at  present  Involved  in  mystery,  and  one 
which  ofiers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and 
research.     Those  who  derive  the  civilization 
and  political  system  of  the  Assyrians  from 
Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to  the  same 
source.     One  of  the  principal  features  of  their 
architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as  a 
substnicture  for  their   national  edifices,  may 
have  been  taken    from,  a  people    inhabiting 
plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar, 
rather  than  an  undulating  country  in  which 
natural  elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as 
Assyria  Proper.    But  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  there  are    artificial    mounds    in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.    Whether  other 
leading  features  and  the  details  of  Assyrian 
architecture  came  from   the  same  source,  is 
much  more  open  to  doubt.    In  none  of  the 
arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any  traces  hitherto 
been  found  of  progressive  cnangc.     In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already 
fully  developed ;  no  new  features  of  any  im- 
portance seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a 
later  period.      In  sculpture,  as  probably  in 
painting  also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of 
comparison,  the  same  thing  is  observable  as  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt    The  earliest 
works  hitherto  discovered  snow  the  result  of  a 
lengthened   period  of  gradual   development, 

1  It  Is  nmeh  more  probable  that  these  complex 
Imai^s  were  derived  ih>ni  the  cherubim  mentioned 
Gen.  111.  M  as  placed  on  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
edea. 


which,  judging  fVom  the  slow  progress  maOi 
by  untutored  man  in  the  arts,  must  have  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  number  of  years.  Thej 
exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  higb- 
est  stage  of  excellence  they  probably  etrr 
attained.  The  only  change  we  can  trace,  a« 
in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  "decadence." 
The  latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the 
palaces  of  Esarhaddon  and  his  son,  show  per 
naps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  mott 
careful  and  minute  execution  of  details,  thso 
those  from  the  earlier  edifices;  but  they  sre 
wanting  in  the  simplicity  yet  grandeur  of  coih 

7tion,  in  the  imagination,  and  in  the  variety 
treatment  displayed  in  the  most  ancient 
sculptures.    This  wUl  at  once  be  perceived  br 
a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details  of  tlie 
two  periods.    The  lions  of  the  earlier  period 
are  a  grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
ventional representation  of  the  beast    In  the 
later  bass-relie&,  the  lions  are  more  closely  imi- 
tated from  nature  without  any  oonventionsl 
elevation ;  but  what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost 
in  dignit}*.    The  same  may  be  obaerved  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  form,  though  in  its 
representation,  the  Assyrians,  like  Uie  Egyp- 
tians, would  seem  to  have  been,  at  all  times, 
more  or  less  shackled  by  relifi^ous  prejodices 
or  laws.    No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  dor 
ing  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  ps 
ri^,  in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it    The 
art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  accepted  sf 
an  original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  ii  not  to 
the  Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various 
periods  possessed  the  country  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.    As  it  was  ondoub^ 
edly  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  b^  the 
Assyrians,  find  is  especially  characterisuc  vX 
them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear  their 
name.    From  whence  it  was  originally  derivedL 
there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.    If  from  Baby- 
lon, as  some  nave  conjectured,  there  are  no 
remains  to  prove  the  fact     Analogies  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
Dut  they  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  os  that 
the  one  was  the  ofispring  of  the  other.    The 
two  may  have  bcea  offshoots  from  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either 
Nineveh  or  Thebes  was  founded ;  or  the  Fhce- 
nicians,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  may  bsve 
introduced    into   the  two  countries,  between 
which  they  were  placed,  and   between  which 
they  may  nave  fbnned  a  commercial  link,  the 
arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

'Whatever  the  origin,  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  the  twQ  countries  appears  to  have  beep 
affected  and  directed  by  very  opposite  condi- 
tions of  national  chancter,  climate,  geognipb- 
ical  and  geological  position,  politics,  aid  re- 
ligion.  At  a  Tate  period  of  Assyrian  historr, 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Kboisabad 
palace  (about  the  8th  century  B.C.),  ft  mon 
intimate  interoourse  with  Egypt  thioogh  war 
or  dynastic  alliances  than  £aa  previously  ex- 
isted appears  to  have  led  tr>  the  introdnction 
of  objects  of  Egyptian  manufacture  into  As- 
syria, and  may  have  influenoed  to  a  limited 
extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  tim*]ar  inilaence 
proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  renarkeJ  at 
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t^e  Bame  period  in  Egypt,  probabljr  arising 
from  the  conqaest  and  temporary  occupation 
of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  archi- 
tecture, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into 
contact  with  another  in  a  lower  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influence  on 
the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  Svria,  and  further 
researches  would  probably  disclose  many  more. 
The  arts  of  the  Phoenicians,  judging  fifom  the 
few  specimens  preserved,  show  the  same  influ- 
ence. The  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  direct  dependence  of  Judsea  upon  As- 
syria from  a  very  early  period.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  temple  and  "houses"  of 
Solomon  (cf.  I  K.  vi.,  vii. ;  2  Chr.  iii.,  iv.), 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nine- 
yeh,  if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly 
in  the  interior  decorations.  The  Jewish  edi- 
fices were,  however,  very  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  Assjrrian.  Of  objects  of  art  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  contained  m  the  Temple  we  have 
the  description  of  the  pillars,  of  the  orazen  sea, 
and  of  various  bronze  or  copper  vessels. 

The  Assyrian  character  of  these  objects  is 
▼ery  remarkable.  The  influence  of  Assyria  to 
the  eastward  was  even  more  considerable,  ex- 
tending fiir  into  Asia.  The  Persians  copied 
their  architecture  (with  such  modifications 
as  the  climate  and  the  building-materials  at 
hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  probably  their 
painting  and  their  mode  of  writing,  from  the 
Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Persepolis 
ahow  die  same  general  plan  of  construction  as 
those  of  Nineveh,  —  the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  The  vari- 
ous religions  emblems  and  the  ornamentation 
have  the  same  Assyrian  character.  Amongst 
the  Assyrians,  the  arts  were  principally  em- 
ployed, as  amongst  all  nations  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  fo  *  religions  and  national 
purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the  door- 
ways of  the  pEilaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  tne  attributes  of  a  deity.^  The 
"  Man-Bull "  and  the  "  Man-Lion ''  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  gods  "  Nin  "  and  «  Nergal," 
presiding  over  war  and  the  chase;  the  eagle- 
headed  and  fish-headed  figures  so  constancy 
repeated  in  the  sculptures,  and  as  ornaments  of 
ressels  of  metal,  or  in  embroideries  —  Nisroch 
and  Dagon.  The  bass-reliefs  almost  invariably 
record  some  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wild  beasts, 
or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  palace-temples  to 
the  gods.  Hitherto  no  scmptures  specially 
illustrating  the  private  life  or  the  Assyrians 
have  been  discoyered,  except  one  or  two  inci- 
dents, such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  the 
hbtork^l  basa-reliefe.  This  may  be  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  feet  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet 
been  found  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead.  Although 
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the  sight  of  Nineveh  afforded  no  special  advan- 
tages for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed  her 
greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
canital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  navi- 
gable river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon 
formed  one  of  the  great  trading-stations  between 
that  important  inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  must  have  become  a  d^pot 
for  the  merchandise  supplied  to  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  Her  mer- 
chants are  described  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  24)  as 
trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work 
(such  as  is  probably  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures), and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  "multiplied 
above  the  stars  of  heaven." 

Writing  and  Language.  —  The  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh have  furnished  a  vast  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions, partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs, 
and  partly"  impressed  upion  bricks,  and  upon 
day  cylinders,  or  six-sided  and  eight-sided 
prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  used  for 
the  purpose  when  still  moist,  were  afterwards 
baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Comp.  £z.  iv.  1.) 
The  character  employed  was  the  arrow-headed 
or  cuneiform  —  so  called  from  each  letter  being 
formed  by  marks  or  elements  resembling  an 
arrow-head  or  a  wedee.  This  mode  of  writing, 
believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or  Scy thic 
origin,  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces  com- 
prised m  the  Assyrian,  Babyl:>nian,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Per^Jan  Empires, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  never 
extended  into  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor, 
although  it  was  adopted  by  Armenia.  A  cur- 
sive writing,  resemoling  the  ancient  Syrian 
and  Phoenician,  appears  to  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally employee!  in  Assyria.  The  Assyrian 
cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Babylonian,  only  differing  from  it  in  the 
less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  The  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  above  two  hundred  signs)  is 
of  the  most  complicated,  imperfect,  and  arbi- 
trary nature — some  characters  being  phonetic, 
others  syllabic,  others  ideog^phic  —  we  same 
character  beine  frequently  used  indifferently. 
The  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Shemitic  dia- 
lect, connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
so-called  Chaldee  of  iJie  Books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra.  This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
O.  T.  But  it  is  asserted  that  there  existed  in 
Aserjnria,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  a  mora 
ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian  or 
Scvtfaic  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited the  plains  waterea  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived 
their  civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
myiholosy.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually 
contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who  built  or 
restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil 
taken  from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  builaing 
of  temples  and  {Milaces,  and  invocations  to  the 


god*  of  Assyru.  These  inuribed  bricki  m 
of  (he  greatest  rdue  in  restoring  the  lojal  dr- 
Duties.  The  most  important  inscripCion  hitli- 
■rto  discovend  in  conoectioti  wiui  biblical 
history  is  that  upon  &  pair  of  colossal  banum- 
bBided  bolls  trata  Koajm^ik,  now  in  th«  Brit- 
ish Moseam.  coataining  the  records  of  Sen- 
Bacherib,  and  describing,  amongst  other  events, 
his  Tars  with  Hesekiali.  It  is  accompaDied  by 
'm  of  baas-reliefk  bdiered  to  represent  tlie 
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might  be  given  of  biblical  names  occnrring  in 
the  Assjrian  iuscriptioiu.  Those  of  three  Jew- 
ish kings  have  been  read,  Joho  son  of  Khnmri 
(Omri),  on  the  blaci^  obeliBk,  Henahem  on  ■ 
slab  from  the  8.  W.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in 
the  British  Moseum,  and  Hezekiah  in  the 
Koaynnjik  records.  The  most  important  in- 
scribed terra-cotta  cylinders  are —  those  from 
Kalah  Shcrghat,  with  tbe  annals  of  a  king, 
whose  name  is  believed  to  read  TIglatb  Fileser, 
not  the  same  mentioned  in  the  Sd  Book  of 
Kings,  but  an  earlier  monarch,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  reigned  about  B.C.  1110,  those  from 
Khorsabad  containing  the  annals  of  Sat^gon ; 
those  fhim  RoaTunjik,  enteciallj  one  known  as 
Bellino'a  cylinder,  with  tbe  chroivcles  of  Sen- 
nacherib ;  tbst  from  Sebbi  Tanus  with  the 
records  of  Esarfaiddon,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  cylinders  with  those  of  his  son.  The 
moat  importajit  results  may  be  enpected  when 
inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  Taried  in  chai^ 
acter  are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the  ' 
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annals  of  the  greater  nnmber  of  them  will  prob 
ably  be  restored  to  tbe  lost  history  of  one  of  tbs 
most  powerAU  empires  of  tbe  ancient  wthU, 
and  or  one  which  appean  n>  hare  exefdtei 
perhaps  greater  influence  than  any  other  npoa 
the  snbB^ucDt  condition  and  dendoptnent  of 
ciriliied  man.  The  onljr  race  now  found  oear 
the  mins  of  Nineveh  or  in  Assyria  which  ntay 
have  any  platm  to  be  considered  deacendanls 
from  the  ancient  inhsbilants  of  Ibe  country  are 
tbe  (o-called  ChoJiItean  or  NesioriBO  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  dw 
]dains  ronnd  tbe  Lake  of  Ooroomivoh  in  Per- 
sia, and  a  few  Tillages  in  the  neigSborbood  of 
HosDl.  They  still  speak  ■  Shemitk:  dialect, 
almost  identical  with  tbe  duldee  of  tbe  Books 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  A  resemblance^  which 
may  be  bnt  bncifnl,  has  been  traced  between 
them  and  the  rcjpresentations  of  the  Assyrian] 
in  the  bass-relien.  Their  phyucal  ehancterit- 
tics  at  any  late  seem  to  mark  them  as  of  tbe 
same  race.  A  corse  appears  to  hang  ovo'  a 
land  natorally  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  (tf 
sustaining  a  vast  nnmber  of  hnmon  beings. 
Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yeoriy  dimioisb- 
ing,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  ibat  (br  gen- 
erations to  come  this  once-tavored  coontry 
should  remain  other  disn  a  wildemeM. 

Hin'eviteB.  The  inhabitania  of  Nlnetek 
(Luke  xi.  SO). 

ITi'san.    fMoHTHsJ 

ITi'SOn  =  Nisan.    Esth.  zi.  3. 

Kifl'rooll.  The  proper  name  oi  on  idcd  of 
Nineveh,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  wor- 
shipping when  sssassinatcd  by  his  sons,  Adram- 
melech  and  Sbareser  (S  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxjtviL 
38).  Rashi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxurii.  38,  ei- 
plains  Nisroch  as  "a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah's 
ark,"  fVom  the  anolyKis  which  issiven  of  tbe 
word  by  rabbinical  expoeiloi*.  Wbal  tbe  inM 
etymology  may  be  is  extremely  donbtAiL  If 
the  origin  of  the  word  be  Shcmitic,  it  may  be 
derived,  as  Gescnius  su^ests,  from  the  Heb> 
r,  which  is  in  Arab,  nur,  "  an  eagle,"  with 
the  termination  dch  or  ach,  so  that  Nisroch  would 
signify  "  the  great  eagle."  But  it  mnat  be  con- 
fused that  this  explanation  is  br  from  aatiidac- 
tory.  It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Mr.  Layaid, 
who  identities  with  Nisroch  the  e«^»-bMdcd 
human  figure,  which  is  one  of  the  mom  pronii- 
ent  on  uie  earliest  Assyrian  mDnnmeDt*,  and 
I  always  represented  as  contending  with  and 

Suering  the  lion  or  the  bull, 
itre  (Hcb. netie)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxr.  16, 
and  as  vinegar  upon  nelher;"  and  in  Jcr.  iL 
9.  The  substance  denoted  is  not  that  which 
•e  now  nndcrstand  by  tbe  term  Hiln,  i^  nitrate 
f  polBSsa  —  "saltpetre"  —  but  the  viim  w 
^rpov  of  the  Grreeks,  the  nilmm  of  tbe  Latins, 
and  tbe  nalron  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of 
modem  chemistry.  Tbe  latter  [tart  of  tbe  pas- 
sage in  Proverbs  is  well  explained  by  Shaw, 
who  says  ITmv.  ii.  387),  "The  nnsnitablcMH 
of  the  singing  of  songs  lo  a  heavy  heart  is  *err 
finely  compared  to  the  contraries  there  is  be- 
tween vjn^ar  and  natron."  Natron  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  well-known  soda  lakes  of 
Egypt  described  by  Pliny,  and  referred  to  by 
Strabo,  which  are  sitaaled  in  the  barren  Valley 
of  Bohr  M-Bia  (the  Waterless  Sea),  abont  Gf^ 
mile*  W.  of  Cairo. 
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No.    [No-Amon.1 

Noadl^ah.  L  A  Lerite,  8on  of  Binnui, 
^rho,  with  Meremoth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad, 
irci^hed  the  yessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  uie  Temple  which  were  brought  back  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33). — 2.  The  prophetess 
Noadiah  joined  Sanballat  and  Tobiui  m  their 
attempt  to  intimidate  Nehemiah  jNeh.  vi.  14). 

n'o'ahy  tfae  tenth  in  descent  rrom  Adam,  in 
the  line  of  Seth,  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  and 
fgi  andson  of  Methuselah.  Of  his  fiither  Laxnech 
all  that  we  know  is  comprised  in  the  words  that 
be  attered  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  words  the 
niore  significant  when  we  contrast  them  with 
the  saying  of  the  other  Lamech  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved.  In  the 
reason  which  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his  son 
Koah,  there  is  a  play  ufwn  the  name  which  it 
18  impossible  to  preserve  in  English.  Ho  called 
his  name  Noah  (Noach,  rat),  saying, "  this  same 
shall  eomfort  ns "  (yenaehamdnd).  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  name  "  rest,"  and  the  verb  **  com- 
fort," are  of  different  roots ;  and  we  must  not 
tiy  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lamech,  and  sup- 
pooe  that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
vame,  after  a  fiuhion  oommoo  enousn  in  all 
ajjes  and  countries.  Of  Noah  himself  trom  this 
time  we  hear  nothing  more  till  he  is  500  years 
old,  when  it  is  said  he  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  Very  remarkable,  however, 
is  the  glimpse  which  we  get  of  the  state  of 
society  m  tne  antediluvian  world.  The  nar- 
rative it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on  many  points 
obscuie:  a  mysterr  hangs  over  it  which  we 
cannot,  penetrate.    It  stands  thus :  — 

"And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
be0ui  10  multiply  on  the  fiioe  of  the  ffronnd, 
and  daughters  wore  bom  unto  them ;  wen  the 
soos  of  God  (the  Elohim)  saw  the  daughters 
of  men  (Uie  Adam)  that  they  were  fair, and  they 
look  to  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And 
Jehovah  said,  My  spirit  shall  not  forever  rule 
Unr  be  humUed)  in  men,  seeing  that  they  are 
for,  in  their  error  they  are]  but  ttesh,  and  their 
oays  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
Nephilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days;  and 
also  afterwards  when  the  sons  of  God  (the  Elo- 
him) came  in  unto  the  daughten  of  men  (the 
Adam),  and  children  were  mm  to  them,  these 
wore  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown." 

Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  pre- 
sent themielves :  Who  wer«  the  sons  of  God  ? 
Who  the  daughters  of  men  1  Who  the  Neph- 
ilim 1  What  is  the  meaning  of  "My  spirit 
shall  not  always  rule,  or  dwdl,  or  be  hnmoled 
in  men;"  ana  of  the  woids  which  foUov, 
"But  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  "1  We  will  briefly  review  the 
principal  solutions  which  have  bieen  given  of 
these  difBculties.  a.  Sons  of  God  and  dangh- 
ten  of  men.  Three  different  interpretations 
have  ftom  veiy  eady  times  been  given  of  this 
most  singular  passaee.  1.  The  "  sons  of  the 
Elohim  were  explained  to  mean  sons  of 
princes,  or  men  or  high  rank  who  degraded 
fhftmselves  by  contracting  marriages  with  "  the 
daoghten  of  men,"  i^  with  women  of  infisrior 
position.  S.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps 
not  less  ancient,  understands,  by  the  "sons 


of  the  Elohim,"  angels.  Two  modem  )W>eii, 
Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Cain)  and  Moore  (in 
his  Laves  of  the  AngeU),  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  last  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of 
their  poems.^  3.  The  interpretation,  however, 
which  is  now  most  generally  received,  is  tnat 
which  understands  by  "the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him" the  family  and  descendants  of  Seth, 
and  by  "  the  daughters  of  men  (Adam),"  the 
women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  4.  A  fourtli 
interpretation  has  recently  been  advanced  and 
maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  the 
ituthor  of  the  GeneaU  of  the  Earth  and  Afan. 
He  underatands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  " 
tlie  "servants  or  worshippers  of  fiiae  god$*' 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God,  but  gods], 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  belonsed  to  a  dis- 
tinct ore-Adamite  race.  "  The  £inghters  of 
men,'^he  contends,  should  be  rendered  "the 
daughters  of  Adam,  or  the  Adamites,"  women, 
that  is,  descended  from  Adam.  These  last  had 
hitherto  remained  true  in  their  faiUi  and  wor- 
ship, but  were  now  perverted  by  the  idolaters 
wIk>  intermarried  wim  them. 

6.  But  who  were  the  Nephilim  1  It  should 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the 
ofEspring  of  the  "sons  of  the  Elohim"  and 
"the  daughters  of  men."  The  sacred  writer 
says,  "  the  Nephilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those 
days,"  before  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mixed  marria^.  The  name,  which 
has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs  once 
a^in  in  Num.  xiii.  S3,  where  the  Nephilim  are 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes. 
If  it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  however  may 
be  doubted),  it  must  mean  either  "fUkn,^' 
t.e.  apostate  ones,  or  those  who  "  fidl  upon  " 
others,  vblent  men,  plunderers,  fineebooters,  Ac. 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe  that, 
if  the  Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  descendants 
of  the  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  here  a 
very  strong  aignment  ibr  the  non-universality 
of  the  Delnge.  c.  In  consequence  of  the  griev- 
ous and  hopeless  wickedness  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  God  resolves  to  destroy  it  "My 
spirit,"  He  says,  "shall  not  always  'dwell' 
or  'bear  sway  in  man  —  inasmuch  as  he  is 
but  flesh."  The  meaningof  which  seems  to  be 
that  whilst  God  had  put  His  Spirit  in  man,  i^, 
not  only  the  breath  of  lifb,  but  a  spiritual  part 

1  **Thls  view,'*  obserres  Kefl  (Opuso.  Aead.), 
'*  was  held  by  nearly  all  tlie  flithers  or  the  first  four 
centuries,  both  Greek  and  I^tin ;  namely,  by  Pseu- 
do-Cleroens  Romanus,  JnRtln  Martyr,  Athenafforai , 
Heraeleon.  Irenwas,  Clemens-Alexaiidrinos,  Me- 
tiiodlus,  Bosebias.  Stephanos  Gobor^  Tertulllan, 
Cypreaa,  Coramodlan,  Laotantlas,  Hllarius,  and 
Severns  Snlpttlns.'* 

In  modem  tlm^s,  It  has  been  defended  by  Dr. 
Karts,  author  of  the  Gesohlchte  des  alten  Bundes. 
'*It  seems  to  me,"  says  Alford  (Prolegomena  to 
Jode), "  that  Dr.  Karts  has  gone  far  to  dedde  the 
Interpretation,  as  a^nst  any  reference  of  Gen.  vl. 
2.  to  the  Sethltes,  or  of  Jnde  6,  7.  to  the  fall  of  the 
devil  and  his  ancels.  The  exegesis  of  Hengsten- 
berg  and  those  who  think  with  him  depends  on  the 
spintual  aooeptation,  in  this  case,  of  the  word 
iK9»ftP€6ca9atf  which  Anrts  comnletely  disproves." 

In  his  eommentary  on  Jade  7,  Alford  says,  *'  *  la 
like  manner  to  tliese,'r»tfr«f  c,  the  ancels  above  men- 
tioned. The  manner  was  similar,  Decease  the  an- 
gels eommitted  Ibmleatton  with  another  race  than 
themselves;  thus  also  irtXB6vTts  iwt^-t  aa^nds  tr^- 
pa(.  8o  r«tfr«f c  is  taken  by  Lad-CapelL,  Herder, 
Angvstl,  Behaeokenbermr,  Jashmaan,  De  Wette, 
Amaod,  Btler,  Huther.'^ 
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capable  of  recoenizing,  loving,  and  worshipping 
Him,  man  had  so  much  sunk  down  into  the 
lowest  and  most  debasing  of  fleshly  pleasures, 
as  to  have  almost  extinguished  the  higher  light 
within  him.  Then  follows,  "But  his  days 
shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  which 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  that 
still  a  time  of  grace  sh^l  be  given  for  repent- 
ance, viz.  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  Flood  shall  come ;  and  by  others,  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  should  in  future  be 
limited  to  this  term  of  years,  instead  of  ex> 
tending  over  centuries  as  before.  This  last 
seems  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  words. 

Of  Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost 
universal  apostasy,  we  are  told  but  little.  It 
is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generations  (t.e.  amongst 
his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like  Enoch, 
walked  with  God.  St.,  Peter  calls  him  "  a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  Besides  this,  we 
are  merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  wife;  that  he  built 
the  Ark  in  accordance  with  divine  direction; 
and  that  he  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  Flood  came.  Both  about  the  Ark  and  the 
Flood  so  man^  questions  have  been  raised,  that 
we  must  consider  each  of  these  separately. 

T%e  Ark,  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  {tSbdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  Exodus  (ii.  3).  In  all 
proDability  it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we 
are  to  look  for  its  original  form.  Bunsen,  in 
his  vocabulary,  gives  tba,  *'  a  chest,"  tpt,  "  a 
boat,"  and  in  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  li.  3,  5, 
thebi  is  the  rendering  of  fe&oA.  This  "  chest," 
or  "  boat,"  was  to  be  made  of  gopher  (t.«.  cy- 
press) wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which  both  ror 
Its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  employed  by 
the  Phoenicians  for  buildine  their  vessels.  The 
planks  of  the  ark,  after  bein^  put  toother, 
were  to  be  protected  by  a  ooatmg  of  pitch,  or 
rather  bitumen,  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both 
inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  efiectual  means 
of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
**  nests  "  or  small  compartments,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt»  to  the  convenient  distribution  of  the 
diflfcrent  animals  and  their  food.  These  were 
to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above  another ; 
"  with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories)  shalt 
thou  make  it." 

Means  were  also  to  be  provided  for  letting 
li^ht  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  Y.  we  read,  "  A 
window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above : "  words  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  convey  no  very  intelligible 
idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  diflbrently  interpreted.  What  the 
"  window,"  or  "  light-hole  was,  is  very  puz- 
zling. It  was  to  w  at  the  top  of  the  ark  ap- 
parentiy .  If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above  "  refer  to  the  window,  and  not  to 
the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  ap- 
erture, or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we 
ihen  to  suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at 


least  translucent,  substance  was  employed  1  li 
would  almost  seem  so.  A  different  word  is 
used  Gen.  viii.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  NosJi 
opened  the  window  of  the  ark.  Tho«  the 
word  is  ehalldn,  which  frequently  occurs  else- 
where in  the  same  sense.  Supposing,  then, 
the  tadhar  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  skylight,  or 
series  of  skylights  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  ark,  the  <£aU6n  might  veiy  well  be  a  sine lo 
compartment  of  the  larger  window,  which 
could  be  opened  at  will.  But  besides  the  win- 
dow, there  was  to  be  a  door.  Tins  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 

Of  the  shape  of  tiie  ark  nothing  is  said ;  but 
its  dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cu- 
bits in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height 
Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubit,  the  ark  would 
be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is  very 
considerably  larger  than  the  lai^gest  British 
man-of-war.  It  snonld  be  remembered  that  this 
huge  structure  was  only  intended  to  float  on 
the  water,  and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  ship.  It  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rud- 
der :  it  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enormous 
floating  house,  or  oblonp^  box  rather.  Two  objects 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction :  Uie  one 
was,  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage ;  and  the 
other,  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  (Steady 
upon  the  water.  After  having  given  Noah  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  building  of  the 
ark,  God  tells  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  earth  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
water.  "  And  I,  behold  I  do  bring  the  flood 
— waters  upon  the  earth — to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ; .  . .  but  I  will  es- 
tablish my  covenant  with  thee,"  &c.  (Gen.  vL 
17,  18.)  The  inmates  of  ^e  ark  are  tnen  spe- 
cified. They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  nis 
three  sons  with  their  wives.  Noah  is  alao  to  take 
a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  witii 
him,  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive ;  biids, 
domestic  animals,  and  creeping  things,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  is  to  provide,  for  the 
wants  of  each  of  these,  stores  "  of  every  kind 
of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is  added,  "  Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  him,  so  did  he."  A  remarkable 
addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are  now 
limited  to  one  of  undem  animals,  whilst,  of 
dean  animals  and  birds  (Gen.  vii.  2),  Noah  is  to 
take  to  him  seven  pairs.  How  is  this  addition  to 
be  accounted  for  1  May  we  not  suppose  that  we 
have  here  traces  of  a  separate  document  inter- 
woven by  a  later  writer  with  the  former  his- 
tory? 

Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  Noah  literal- 
ly conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
world  into  the  ark?  This  question  virtually 
contains  another;  viz.,  whether  the  deluge 
was  universal,  or  only  partial?  If  it  was 
only  partial,  then,  of  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  room  but  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  animals ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark  are  ample  enough  for  die  required  purpose. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  or  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  any  thinj^  like  all,  tiie  proffcni- 
tors  of  our  existing  species  of  aninjils,  wSiich 
is  conclusive  against  a  universal  deluge.  Anoth- 
er fact  points  with  still  greater  floMroe,  if  poa 
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mJbIke,  in  the  same  direction;  and  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  find  these  animals 
distrihnted  over  the  earth's  surface.  We  now 
know  that  evenr  great  continent  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar fauna;  that  the  original  centres  of  distri- 
bution mnst  have  been  not  one,  but  manj; 
further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these 
cenlres  must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pris- 
tine animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if 
all  the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gath- 
.»red  together  in  the  ark,  and  so  saved  from  the 
waters  of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only 
have  been  effbcted  jeven  supposing  there  was 
space  for  them  in  tne  ark)  iy  a  most  stupen- 
dous miracle^  But  the  narrative  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  adopt  so  tremendous  an  hypothesis. 
We  shall  see  more  clearlv  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  language  used  with  regard  to  tlie 
Flood  itself,  that  even  that  language,  strong  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Deluge  was  universal. 

The  Flood.  -^  The  ark  was  finished,  and  all 
its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the 
chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there 
ensued  a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the 
threatened  destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last 
the  Flood  came;  the  waters  were  upon  the 
earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and  forcible, 
though  entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of  descrip- 
tion which  in  a  mo&m  historian  or  poet 
would  have  occupied  the  lamst  space.  But 
one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with  pe- 
culiar vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation. 
From  Glen.  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive 
description  is  given  of  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe. The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  (or 
a  period  of  190  days  (40  +  150,  comparing  vii. 
13  and  24).  And  then  "God  remembered 
Noah,"  and  made  a  wind  to  pasft  over  the  earth, 
lo  tluit  the  waters  were  assuaged.  The  ark 
rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  on  tbit  mountains  of  Ararat.  After  this, 
the  waters  gradually  decreased  till  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah 
seat  forth,  first  the  raven,  which  flew  hither  and 
thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  days,  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  m>m  the  ground  "* 
(Le,  the  lower  plain  country).  "But  the  dove 
found  no  rest  tor  the  sole  of  her  fbot,  and  she 
retomed  unto  him  into  the  ark."  After  waiting 
for  another  seyen  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dovt,  which  returned  this  time  with  a  fresh 
olive-leaf  m  her  mouth,  a  sign  that  the  waters 
were  stUl  lower.  And  once  more,  after  anoth- 
er interval  of  seven  days,  he  «ent  forth  the 
dove,  and  she  "  returned  not  again  nntc  him  any 
more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth. 

On  reading  this  narrative,  it  is  difficult,  it 
most  be  oonfiBssed,  to  reconcfle  the  language 
employed  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  del- 
age.  The  difBcnltv  does  not  lie  in  the  large- 
ness of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather  in 
the  precision  of  one  single  expression.    It  is 


natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer,  ^hen  he 
speaks  of  "all  fiesh,"  "all  in  whose  nostrils 
was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers  only  to  his  own 
localitv.  This  sort  of  language  is  common 
enouffli  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small  part  of 
the  globe  is  intended.  The  real  difficulty  lies 
in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fif- 
teen cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which 
the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  f3x>ve  the  sea,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been  cov- 
ered, the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  t.«. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth 
were  submerged.  The  plain  meaning  of  the 
narrative  is,  uiat,  fiu*  as  the  eye  could  sweep, 
not  a  solitary  mountain  reared  its  head  above 
the  waste  of  waters.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  assuming  that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high 
peaks  of  the  mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or 
even  that  that  mountain  was  visible. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Ar- 
menia, we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  eastward  as  far  as  the  ran^  of  moun- 
tains running  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
farther.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  fonn- 
tains  of  the  great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain, 
some  great  and  sudden  subsidence  of  the  land 
mav  have  taken  place,  accompanied  hj  an  in- 
rush of  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gul^  similar 
to  what  occurred  in  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract 
of  land,  2,000  square  miles  in  area,  into  an  in* 
land  sea  or  lagoon.  It  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted that  the  facts  of  geology  an»  conclusive 
against  the  possibility  of  a  univOTsal  deluge. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  existence  of  shells  and 
corals  at  the  top  of  high  mountains  was  taken 
to  be  no  less  conclusive  evidence  the  other  way. 
Thev  were  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Even  within  the  last  thirty  years,  geologists  like 
Cuvier  and  Buckland  have  thought  that  the 
superficial  deposiU  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  m- 
vestigation,  however,  showed  that,  if  the  re- 
ceived chronology  were  even  approximately 
correct,  thb  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these 
deposits  must  have  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man.  So  far,  then,  it  is 
clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's 
surfibce  in  favor  of  a  universal  deluge.  But  is 
there  any  positive  geological  evidence  against 
it?  Hugn  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Auveigne  in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of 
^tna,  there  are  cones  of  loose  sooris  and  ashes 
belonging  to  long  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
must  be  at  least  tnple  the  antiquitv  of  the  No- 
achian Deluge,  and  which  yet  exhibis  no  traces 
of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water.  These 
loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept 
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awa  J,  had  the  water  of  the  Delage  ever  reached 
them.  Bat  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusiye. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  aniversal  delage, 
miracle  apart.  "  The  first  effect  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a 
complete  change  in  its  climate,  the  general  ten- 
dency  being  to  lower  and  eqaaiize  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  Pari  passu  with 
this  process  .  .  .  would  ensue  the  destruction 
of  the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  And 
this  would  take  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
entire  change  in  climatal  conditions,  too  sud- 
den and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration ; 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than 
fiffy  fothoms;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  the 
land  had  to  be  depressed  many  tnousands  of 
feet  in  a  few  months,  and  to  be  raised  again 
with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that  the  animals 
could  not  possibly  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  such  vast  and  rapid  chanees.  All  the 
littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killed.  The  race  of  aoom-shells  and  neriwjn- 
kles  would  have  been  exterminated,  ana  all  the 
ooral-reefr  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have 
been  converted  into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow 
again.  But  so  fiir  is  this  firom  being  the  cane, 
that  aoom-shells,  periwinkles,  and  coral  srill 
survive,  and  there  rs  good  evidence  that  they 
have  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  many 
Uiousands  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Koah 
was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animals  of  any 
kind  into  the  ark ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been  preserved.  Again, 
had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged,  the  sear 
water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have  de- 
stroyed every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and 
worm ;  and,  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into 
the  ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become 
extinct.    Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  ter- 
restrial plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
would  have  efllbctually  destroyed  not  only  the 
great  majority  of  the  pltmts,  but  their  seeds  as 
well.  And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took 
any  stodc  en  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or 
that  the  animius  which  issued  from  it  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  be  coni^sed,  very  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  no  universal  deluse 
ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  local ;  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submerged  ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserv- 
ing all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  birds  and  many  of  the  large  niammsus  from 
getting  away ;  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  that  geographical  area,  and 
which  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  be- 
ing flooded,  supposing  they  could  not  escape,  is 
insignificant."  All  these  considerations  point 
with  overwhelming  force  in  the  same  direction, 
and  compel  us  to  believe,  unless  we  suppose 
that  a  stupendous  miracle  was  ivrought,  that 


the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  other  dela^  of  which 
we  read)  extended  only  over  a  limited  area  of 
the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  alia- 
sions  to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  na- 
tions besides  the  Jewish.    The  word  apectally 
used  to  designate  the  Flood  of  Noah  [ham- 
mabbui)  occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  of 
Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.    In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood 
is  sjM>ken  of  as  "  the  waters  of  Noah."     In  the 
N.  T.,  our  Lord  eives  the  sanction  of  His  owa 
authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  die  nana- 
tive,  Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  26).    St 
Peter  speaks  of  the  "  long-suffering  of  God," 
which  "waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."    And 
again  in  his  Second  Epistle  (ii.  5)  he  cites  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  rignteous  iudgment  of  God, 
who  spared  not  the  old  world,  &.    The  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  have  preserved  Uie  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  finom  which 
but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.   It  is  not 
always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  na- 
tional growth.     The  traditions  whidi  oooe 
nearest  to  the  biblical  account  are  those  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia.    Foremoat  auoogst 
these  is  the  Chaldjean.     It  is  preserved  in  a 
fragment  of  BeitMus,  and  tells  now  Xisuthms 
buut  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  saved  frooi  a 
great  deluge,  with  different  animals,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds.     Other  notices  of  a  flood  may 
be  found  (a)  in  the   Phoenician  mytfaokjnr, 
where  the  victory  of  Pontus  (the  lea)  over  De- 
marous  (the  earth)  is  mentioned;  (6)  in  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  partly  borrowed,  no  doabt, 
from  the  biblical   narrative,  aa)d  partly,  per- 
haps, finom  some  Babylonian  8(017.    To  then 
must  be  added  (c)  the  Phrygian  story  of  Kiog 
Annakoe  or  Nannakos  (EiKich)  in  leoniniB, 
who  reached  an  age  of  more  than  900  Jtutt 
foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and  prayed  m  his 
people,  seeing  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  them.    Ver^  curious,  as  showing  whst 
deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in  the 
country,  is  the  foct,  that,  so  late  as  die  time  of 
Steptimius  Severus,   a  medal  was  atrnck  st 
Apamea,  on  which  the  Flood  ia  oommemo- 
vated. 

As  helonginff  to  this  (nrde  <^  eradition,  most 
be  reckoned  uso  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  bj 
Lucian,  and  connected  with  a  huee  cfaoam  in 
the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  whi<m  the  waters 
of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drsined; 
and  (2)  the  Armenian  quoted  by  Josephoa.  A 
second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  sad 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  witfi  its 
cosmogony,  and  hence  loses  any  thing  like  sa 
historKal  aspect.  The  Chinese  story  is,  in  maaj 
respects,  sin^larly  like  the  biblical.  Tbe 
Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  fonns.  Of 
these,  the  one  whidi  most  remarkably  agnei 
with  the  biblical  account  is  that  cuitcUA  ia 
the  Mahibbhirata.  The  aooounr  of  thjs  FNxid  in 
the  Koran  is  drawp,  appeiently,  partly  ftom 
biblical  and  partly  fr(>ra  Persian  sources.  Ia 
the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows  the  narrative  ia 
Genesis,  but  dwelU  at  length  on  tbe  testiniooj 
of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving.  Anodier  jNcab- 
arity  of  this  version  is,  tiiat  Noah  calls  m  rsin 
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to- one  of  hiB  sons  to  enter  into  the  ark;  he 
refiues,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  mountain, 
and  ia  drowned  oefore  his  father's  eves.  A 
third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected, show  occasionally  some  marks  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Asiatic  lej^nds.  "  Of  the 
different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico,"  says 
A.  von  Unmboldt,  "the following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  delude  of  Coxcox;  viz.,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  uie  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascal- 
tecs,  and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisu- 
thnis,  or  Mann  of  these  nations  is  termed  Cox- 
cox, Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself 
witi^  his  wife  Pochi<inetzatl  in  a  bark>  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  on  a  rait."  A  pecu- 
liarity of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradi- 
tions must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood, 
according  to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the 
time  of  uie  First  llan,  who,  together  with  his 
fiunily,  escape.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  traditions  of  more  culti- 
vated races,  to  mention  the  legend  still  pre- 
served- among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  last 
group.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shAll 
notice — that,  viz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Hellas 
has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated  with 
Ogyges ;  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more  elaborate 
form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of 
late  origin,  —  they  were  unknown  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions 
Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first  kinss  of  the 
Hellenes,  savs  not  a  word  about  the  Flood 
}i.  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
It  ( (Xymp,  ix.  37  ffl )  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  later  the  narrative,  the  more  definite  the 
form  it  assumes,  and  the  more  nearly  it  re- 
sembles the  Mosaic  account.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Egvptians  had  no  records  of 
the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho. 
Nor  has  any  such  record  been  detected  on  the 
monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of 

Afler  the  Flood,  —  Noah's  first  act  after  he 
left  the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we 
read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first  burnt-sacrifice. 
Jehovah  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  he 
desires  reconciliation  and  communion  with  God. 
Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim) 
upon  Noah  and  his  sons.  All  living  creatures 
are  now  given  to  man  for  food;  but  express 
provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  is 
the  life)  should  not  be  eaten.  Next,  God  makes 
provision  for  the  security  of  human  life.  The 
Dlood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  is  yet  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Hence  is 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  civil  power. 
Thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  nni- 
verse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  hn- 
aun  life  with  a  special  sanctity  as  resdne  upon 
these  two  pillars,  —  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  man's  likeness  to  God.  Of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah,  as  they  are  called,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish  prose- 
Ivtes,  thiee  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned. 
It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  cove- 


nant made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  strongest  evidence,  that,  in  the  sense  of 
the  writer,  it  was  universal,  t.e.  that  it  extended 
to  all  the  thenknown  world.  The  literal  truth  of 
the  narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 
human  race,  except  eight  persons,  perished  by 
the  waters  of  the  FlM>d.  Noah  is  clearly  the 
head  of  a  new  human  family,  the  representative 
of  the  whole  race.  It  is  as  such  that  God 
makes  His  covenant  with  him,  and  hence  se- 
lects a  natural  phenomenon  as  the  sign  of  tliat 
covenant  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every 
nation  under  heaven,  is  an  unfeiling  witness  to 
the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we 
ask,  never  seen  before  the  Flood?  Was  this 
"  sign  in  the  heavens  "  beheld  for  the  first  time 
by  the  eight  dwellers  in  the  ark,  when,  after 
their  long  imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon 
the  green  earth,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds 
ffpanned  by  its  glorious  arch  ?  Such  seems  the 
meaning  of  the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies 
that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  Flood,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least 
in  that  part  c^  the  globe,  by  that  event.  Hence» 
many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passtige  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words.*  Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  be- 
took himself  to  agricultural  punuits,  following 
in  this  the  tradition  of  his  tamily.  It  is  par« 
ticularly  noticed  that  he  planted  a  vineyard. 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or  other- 
wise, we  are  not  informed ;  hot  ne  drank  o>  the 
juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated, 
and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  his  own 
tent.'  One  of  his  sons.  Ham,  mocked  openly 
at  his  fSith^s  disgrace.  The  others,  with  duti- 
ful care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  iL 
When  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  in- 
toxication, he  declared  that  a  curse  should  rest 
upon  tibe  sons  of  Ham.  With  Uie  curse  on  his 
youngest  son  was  Joined  a  blessing  on  the  other 
two.  It  is  uncertain  whether  m  the  words 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
God,"  or  "Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  At  first  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Noah  prays  that  God  would  dwell 
there.  But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been 
spoken  already.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take 
Japhet  as  the  sulnect.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem  1  Not,  of 
course,  that  1ie  should  so  occupy  them  as  to 
thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor  even 
that  diev  should  melt  into  one  people;  bat,  tm 
it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the  rs- 
UaiouM  privilege$  of  Shem.  After  this  prophetic 
blessing,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  patnardi  bnt 
the  sum  of  his  years. 

1  But  see  Ex.  ilL  12,  where  an  event  yet  ftitue 
it  made  a  iicn.  A  nek,  a  tr«e,  or  any  nataral  ob- 
ject, miaht  oe  made  a  sign  or  memorfal.— Ed. 

s  An  Enclish  writer  (Antl-Baeehos)  mmgetlM, 
that  as  wine  produoed  by  fermentation  eonlaiiave 
only  .06  aleohol,  that  whieh  ooeasioncd  Noab's 
dninkennett  mast  have  been  dragged.  Many  wines 
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of  antiquity  were  mixed  with  nareoties.  He  sag- 
gests  that,  possibly,  Ham  designedly  dragged  tns 
wine  without  his  father's  knowledge.    Hense  tk€ 


eorse  pronoanoed  on  him.— > Ed. 
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No'all.    One  of  the  ftre  daughters  of  Zelo- 

Shehad  (Nam.  zxrL  33,  xxtu.  1,  xxxvi.  11. ; 
oeh.  xvii.  3). 

No-a'mon  (Nah.  iU.  8),  No  (Jer.  xlvi. 
S5 ;  Ex.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  citv  of  Egypt, 
Thebn  (ThebeBJ,  or  Dioepolis  Magna.  The 
ieoond  part  of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of 
AMEN,  the  chief  diyinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  connection  with  this  plaoo 
in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon  in 
No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods 
and  their  kings;"  and  perhaps  also  allndra  to 
in  Esekiel  (xzx.  15).  Tnere  is  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  meaninig  of  No.  It  seems  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Shemitic  name,  and 
that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  (/.c.)  to  cUstin- 
guish  Thebes  Arom  some  other  jAace  bearing 
the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  die  connection 
of  Amen  with  that  city.  Jerome  supposes  No 
10  be  either  Alexandria  or  E^pt  itseuf;  Cham- 
poUion  takes  it  to  be  Dioepobs  m  Lower  Egypt ; 
out  Gesenius  well  observes  that  it  would  not 
then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to  Nineveh.  This 
and  the  eviaence  of  the  Assyrian  record  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The  description  of 
No-Amon,  as  '^  situate  among  the  rivers,  the 
waters  round  about  it "  (Nah.  Ix.),  remarkably 
characteriies  Thebes. 

Nob  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  321  was  a 
Moerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 
That  it  ^  as  on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  fix>m 
the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within  si^ht  of  it, 
is  certain  firom  the  illustrative  passage  in  which 
Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  tne  approach  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  In  this  spirited  sketch,  the 
poet  sees  the  enemv  pouring  down  from  the 
north.  It  is  implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was 
the  last  station  m  their  line  of  march,  whence 
the  invaders  oould  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence 
they  oould  be  seen,  as  thej  "  shook  the  hand  " 
in  proud  derision  of  their  enemies.  Nob  was 
one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle,  or  ark 
of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
davs  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  pro- 
vided for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c). 
A  company  of  the  Beigamites  settled  here  after 
the  return  iVom  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But 
the  event  for  which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the 
Scrinture  annals  was  a  frightful  massacre 
which  occurred  there  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  conntiy  lon^  aso.  Je- 
rome states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time 
to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  spot  with  which 
we  are  to  identify  the  ancient  locality.  Some 
of  the  cofyectures  on  this  point  may  deserve 
to1)e  mentioned.  Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at 
Ei'ItdwUh,  not  fiEur  from  Andtd,  about  a  mUe 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  &tal  to  this  identification  that  Jeru- 
salem is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  Mr. 
Porter  expresses  the  confident  belief  that  Nob 
is  to  be  sought  on  a  low  peaked  tell,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  northern  road,  and  opposite  to 
Shafat,  The  Nob  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be 
eonfoundied  with  another  which  Jerome  men- 
tions in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from 
Vydda. 

lfol)ah«    The  name  conforrqd  by  the  con- 


queror of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  depenA- 
enoe  on  it  on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii 
42).  For  a  certain  period  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelite  rule,  the  new  name  re- 
mained, and  is  used  to  mark  the  conrse  taken 
by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  (Jud£.  viiL  11).  But  it  is  not  again 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  nave  recovered 
its  hold,  which  it  has  smoe  retained ;  ibr  in  the 
slightly  modified  form  of  Kwnawat  it  is  the 
name  of  the  place  to  the  present  day. 

Nol3ah.  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xzxfi. 
42),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
ing tne  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Ke- 
nath  ana  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon 
it  (Heb.  "  daughters"),  and  gave  diem  his  own 
name. 

Nod.    [Caih.J 

No'daby  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  men- 
tioned only  in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Beubenites,  the  Gadites,  and 
the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  against  the 
Hagarites.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nodah 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  But  we  have 
no  other  mention  of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other  descendant  of 
the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in  the  tima 
of  tne  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprang  from 
such  descendant. 

No'd.  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  IS- 
Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38 ;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvu.  26,  27). 

No'eba  =»  Nbkoda  l  (l  Esd.  t.  31  ;  oomp 
Ezr.  ii.  48).    Ap. 

No'gpBXl.  One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David 
who  were  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii 
7,  xiv.  6). 

NolialL  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  2). 

Non.  Nun,  the  fiuher  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27). 

Noph  (Is.  xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Ex.  xxz.  19. 
16),  BioPH  (Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of  Egj^t,  Miem- 
phis.  These  forms  are  contracted  nom  die 
ancient  EsTptian  common  name,  MEN-NUFK, 
or  MEN-^FRU,  "the  good  abode,"  or  Mr- 
haps  *'the  abode  of  the  good  one."  The 
Hebrew  forms  are  regarded  as  representing 
colloquial  forms  of  the  name,  current  with  the 
Sheimtea,  if  not  with  the  E^rptians  also.  It 
is  probable  that  the  epithet  "^^ood "  refers  lo 
Osiris,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  wor- 
shipped. As  the  ereat  upper  E^ptian  city  is 
characterized  in  Nahum  as  "situate  among 
the  rivers"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hoeea  the  lower 
E^tian  one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necrop- 
olis. 

No'phahf  ft  place  mentioned  only  in  Nam. 
xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable  sons  apparently 
composed  by  the  Amorites  after  their  conquest 
of  Heshbon"  firom  the  Moabites,  and  therefore 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  invasion. 
It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and  was 
possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  ^  A 
name  very  similar  to  Nophah  is  Nohah,  whidi 
is  twice  mentioned.  Ewald  decides  that  No- 
phah is  identical  with  the  latter  of  these. 

Nose-jewel  (Gen.  xxiv.  92;  Ex. 
22,  "ear-nng;"  Is.  iii.  21 ;  Ea.  xvi.  12.  "jew- 
el on  the  forehead  ").    A  ring  of  metal,  some- 
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times  of  gold  or  silver,  {wssed  nsnallj  through 
the  right  nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament 
bj  women  in  the  East.  Its  aiameter  is  nsnally 
1  in.  or  li  in.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  3^  in. 
Upon  it  are  stmng  beads,  coral  or  jewels.  In 
Egypt  it  IB  now  almost  confined  to  the  lower 
classes. 

Number.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written 
oUculations  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian 
times  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Mac^ 
cabmn  coins;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times.  But 
though,  on  die  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.T.  the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at 
length,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  variations  in  the 
several  versions  between  themselves  and  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident  incon- 
sistencies in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
tain passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
that  some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  origi- 
nally in  vogue,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
in  net  misunderstood  by  copyists  and  trans- 
lators. These  variations  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
numbers.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  intended  to  be  representative 
rather  than  determinative.  Certam  numbers, 
as.  7, 10,  40,  100,  were  ranirded  as  giving  the 
idea  of  completeness.  Without  entering  into 
St.  Augustine's  theory  of  this  usage,  we  may 
remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
bers in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common 
among  Eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice 
against  counting  their  possessions  accurately ; 
that  it  enters  largely  into  many  ancient  systems 
of  chronology,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  phil- 
osophical and  metaphysical  speculations  not 
only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient 
schools  of  philosophy,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
bat  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustine  himself.  We  proceed 
to  give  some  instances  of  numbers  used  (a) 
representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  design 
indefinitely,  or  {b)  definitely,  but,  as  we  may 
say,  preferentially,  t.c.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was 
attached  to  them.  1.  Seven,  as  denoting  either 
plurality  or  completeness,  is  so  frequent  as  to 
make  a  selection  only  of  instances  necessasy, 
e.Q,  moenfiild,  Qea.  iv.  24 ;  ieven  times,  t.e.  com- 
pletely. Lev.  xxvi.  24;  Ps.  xii.  6;  seven  (t.c. 
many)  wws.  Dent,  xxviii.  25.  2.  Ten  as  a 
preferenw  number  is  exemplified  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe.  3. 
SeveuUf,  as  compounded  of  7x10,  appears  fre- 
qnentiy,  e,g.  seventifjbld  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offer- 
ings of  seventy  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19); 
the  seventy  elders  (xi.  16) ;  seventy  years  of 
ei^vity  (Jer.  xxv.  11).  4.  Five  appears  in 
the  table  of  punishments,  of  leffal  requirements 
(Ex.  xxii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14,  xxvii.  15 ; 
Num.  V.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in.  the  five  empires 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.).  5.  Four  is  used  in  refisr- 
ence  to  Uie  fbur  winds  j[Dan.  vii.  2),  and  the 
soiled  four  comers  or  the  earth;  the  four 


creatures,  each  with  four  wings  and  four  face% 
of  Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.) ;  four  rivers  of  Para- 
disc  (Gen.  ii.  10);  fbur  beasts  (Dan.  vii.,  and 
Rev.  iv.  6) ;  the  four  equal-sided  Temple-cham- 
ber [Ez.  xl.  47).  6.  T^rse  was  regarded,  both 
by  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  as  a  specially 
complete  and  mystic  number.  7.  Twelve  (3x4) 
appMirs  in  twelve  tribes,  twelve  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  twelve  apostles, 
twelve  foundation-stones,  and  twelve  gates  ( Rev. 
xxi.  19-21).  8.  Fortif  appears  in  many  enu- 
merations; forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18) ; 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xiv.  34) ; 
forty  days  and  nights  of  El\jah  (1  K.  xix.  8). 

9.  (me  hundred,  —  A  hundred  cubits'  leng^  of 
the  Tabemade-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18) ;  a  hun- 
dred men,  t.c.  a  large  number  ^Lev.  xxvi.  8) ; 
Gideon's  three  hundred  men  (Judg.  vii.  6) ; 
leader  of  a  hundred  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  14);  a 
hundred  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10,  &c).  10. 
Lastly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiiL 
18). 

Kumbering.  JCbnbus.] 

NamberflLwe  Fourth  Book  of  the  Law  ot 
Pentateudi.  It  takes  its  name  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (whence  our  "  Numbers  '*)  from  the 
double  nnmberinff  or  census  of  the  people.  A. 
Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  contain 
generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second 
year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  their  joumeyings.  It  consists  of  the 
following  principal  divisions:  —  I.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i.  1-x. 
10).  n.  The  journey  fh>m  Sinai  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  (x.  11 -xiv.  45).  III.  A  brief 
notice  of  laws  given,  and  events  which  trans- 
pired, during  tro  thirty-seven  years'  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (xv.  f-xix.  22).  IV.  The 
history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  second  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  Uiey  reach  "  the 
plains  of  Mbab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

I.  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at 
Sinai  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  now  time 
to  depart  in  order  that  the  object  ma^  be 
achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified. 
That  object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Therefore  Israel  must  be  organised  as 
Jehovah's  army ;  and  to  this  end  a  mustering 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  book  opens  with  the  num- 
berm^  of  the  people,  chapters  i.-iv.  These 
contain,  first,  the  census  of  all  the  tribes  or 
clans  (chap,  i.) ;  secondly,  the  arrangement  of 
the  camp,  and  the  order  of  inarch  (chap,  ii.) ; 
thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census  of  the 
Levites  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  (6.)  Chapters  v.,  vi. 
Certain  laws  ap{>arently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus,    (c. )  Chapters  vii.  1-x. 

10.  Events  occurring  at  this  time,  and  regula- 
tions connected  with  them. 

n.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Ca- 
naan, (a.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of 
march  described  (x.  14-28) ;  the  appeal  of 
Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  journeys ;  and  the  chant 
which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the  resting 
of  the  ark  (x.  35,  36).  (6.)  An  account  of 
several  of  the  stations  and  of  the  events  which 
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happened  at  them  (x.  11-xii.  15) ;  the  sending 
of  toe  spies  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  {el 
Tyh),  their  report,  the  refusal  of  the  people 
to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalek- 
ites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (idi.  16-xir. 
45). 

III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  appar- 
ently to  the  thirty-seren  years  of  wandenngs ; 
but  we  have  no  notices  of  time  or  place  (xy. 
1-xix.). 

IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to 
the  second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Kadesh.  Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people 
murmur  for  water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx. 
1-13).  They  intended  perhaps,  as  before,  to 
enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  They  therefore 
desired  a  passage  through  the  country  of  Edom. 
The  Edomites  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  oorder.  The  Is- 
raelites abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and 
turned  southwards,  keeping  along  tne  western 
borders  of  Idumssa  till  they  reached  Ezion-geber 
(xx.  14-21).  On  their  wav  southwards,  they 
stop  at  Mount  Hor,  or  ratner  at  Moserah,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Edomite  territory ;  and  from 
this  spot  it  would  seem  that  Aaron,  accom- 
paniea  by  his  brother  Moses  and  his  son  Elea- 
zar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is 
continued  southward.  The  passase  (xxl.  1-3) 
which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite  kmg  of  Arad 
as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites  is  clearly 
out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  (ifter  the  men- 
tion of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad 
is  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  there- 
fore must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people 
were  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  (b.) 
There  is  again  a  gap'  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  noUiing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves 
transported  to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the 
Israelites  successively  encounter  and  defeat  the 
kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bashan  (xxi. 
10-35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of 
Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superiority  in  the 
field,  sends  for  a  magician  to  curse  his  enemies ; 
hence  the  episode  of  Balaam  (xxii.  l-xxiv.  25). 
Other  artifices  are  employed  by  the  Moabites 
to  weaken  the  Israelites,  especially  through  the 
influence  of  the  Moabitish  women  (xxv.  1). 
The  book  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of 
the  various  encampments  of  tne  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1-49) ;  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii.  50-56) ;  the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men 
appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.) ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities 
of  refuge  (xxxv.) ;  and  further  directions  re- 
specting heiresses. 

B.  Integrity, — This,  like  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to 
consist  of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or 
more,  earlier  documents.  But  the  grounds 
on  which  this  distinction  of  documents  rests 
are  in  every  respect  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  start- 
ing-point of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion ;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a 
particular  manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of 


miracles  or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  decide 
whether  a  passage  belongs  to  the  earlier  or  the 
later  document.  But  this  sort  of  critidsm  ii 
so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely  merits  a 
serious  refutation.  The  Book  of  Numbers  is 
rich  in  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing  an 
interesting  light  on  the  character  of  the  tiroes 
in  which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for  iu 
stance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (ri. 
24-26).  Such,  too,  are  the  chants  which  were 
the  signal  for  the  Ark  to  move  when  the  people 
journeyed,  and  for  it  to  rest  when  they  were 
about  to  encamp.  In  chap,  xxi.,  we  tiave  a 
passage  cited  from  a  book  called  the  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  was  probably  a 
collection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on 
different  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of  the 
camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies. 
The  fhigment  quoted  from  this  collection  is 
difficult,  t)ecause  the  allusions  in  it  are  ohscoie. 
The  Israelites  had  reached  the  Amon, "  which," 
says  the  historian,  "  forms  the  border  of  Moab, 
and  separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
orites.' "  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues, 
"  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  — 

*yaheb  In  Bophahand  the  torrent-bedi ; 
Arnon  and  tne  slope  of  the  toirent-tMda 
Which  tnrneth  to  where  Ar  Ueth, 
And  which  leaneth  apon  the  twrdw  of  Mwb.*  ** 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  tht 
digging  of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  en* 
camped,  and  which  from  this  circumstance  was 
called  Beer,  or  "  The  Well."  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  Spring  up,  O  well  \  sing  ye  to  it : 
well,  which  the  princes  dug. 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  pooble  bored 
With  the  sceptre-of-offlce  with  their  sttTes.** 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwards,  no  doubt,  commonly  used  br 
those  who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens 
of  Israel  chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by 
verse,  as  they  toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  be- 
guiled their  labor.  Immediately  following  this 
"  Song  of  the  Well "  comes  a  song  of  vktorr, 
comp^ed  after  a  defeat  of  the  Bifoabites,  and 
the  occupation  of  their  territory.  It  is  in  a 
taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  commonlT 
considered  to  have  been  written  by  some  Isniei- 
itish  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Anorite 
territory.  Tet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  here  die  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  bal- 
lad, commemorating  the  conquest  of  Sihon  from 
Moab.  If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then 
the  former  part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt 

Name'niUB,  son  of  Antiochns,  was  sent  b^ 
Jonathan  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (1  Mace  xiL 
16)  and  Sparta  (xii.  17).  to  renew  the  friendly 
connections  between  these  nations  and  tna 
Jews,  B.C.  144.  He  was  again  despatched  to 
Rome  by  Simon,  b.c.  141  (1  Mace  xiv.  94). 
Ap. 

SXVJI.  The  fitther  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  &c.).  His  ffenealopod 
descent  from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr* 
vu. 

Narae.    It  is  dear,  both  from  Scriptaie 


._.        a  maiDtained,  was  one  of  mat 

boDor  and  imponance.  (See  Gen.  uut.  S 
xxxT.  S ;  3  Sun.  ir.  4  ;  3  K.  xi.  S  ;  3  Uuc. 
SO.)  Tba  uiiiB  tenn  in  appliol  lu  a  foite 
fttberormottMr,e^.Niiiii.xi.l3;  Ruth ir.  11 
Ii.  xlix.  33.    In  ^reaC  familiea,  male 


pnib«U]r  eaaoclu  in  later  tiniea,  wen  incnuied 
with  bbe  charse  of  the  bo;*,  2  K.  x.  1,  9. 

IVatB.  Tbe  repnnnta^Te  in  the  A.  V.  of 
thewvrdaiaMtaaiidi^.  I.  Batnim.  Amons 
the  good  things  of  tbe  land  which  the  coos  of 
laiael  were  to  take  aa  a  prcaent  to  Joseph  in 
Sgjft,  men^n  is  made  of  betaim.  There  can 
■earcelT  be  a  doubt  that  the  botntai  denote  Ibe 
frnit  «r  tbe  piitachiO'traefPutacHiiMra),  though 
noat  modern  veraont  an  content  with  tbe  gen- 
«Tal  Unn  «A.    Bjria  and  Falegtioe  hare  Men 


Ion,(  fiunona  for  piatachio-treei.  Tbe  di«trict 
■lo.^  AleMM  i«  e«p«ciaUy  celebnted  Ibr  Ibe 
«X63Uence  oi  the  pUlacbio^nti ;  the  town  of 
Batna  in  the  aame  di«tiict  ii  beliered  to  derive 
ita  name  Irom  thi>  citciunatance ;  Belonim,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joah.  xiii.  36),  has  in 
all  probability  A  linilar  etymok>g7.  There  is 
acareel^  any  allnsion  to  the  occuirence  of  tbe 


of  modem  tiarellen.    Dr.  Booker , 

a  in  Palestine.  These 
ik  thenorthci 
aan  the  tree  ia  eidi 
«bewhare  tn  Srria.  S.  Egit 
Cant.  tL  11.  The  Hebrew  word  in  all  prob- 
mbilirr  ia  hare  to  be  andentood  to  refer  to  tbe 
"""'""  ^  "     According  to  Jowphos,  the  w«l- 


o. 

Oak.  The  fbllowin^  Hebrew  words,  which 
^>pear  to  be  merelj  Tanons  forms  of  the  aame 
root,  occnr  in  tbe  O.  T.  as  tbe  names  of  some 
speciea  of  oak,  via.  tl,  ilah,  Hgn.  Vin,  aUih,  and 
(uAi.  1.  £1  occnrs  only  in  the  sing,  numbsr 
in  Gen.  xiT.  6  ('■  Et-panu").  It  ia  uncurtuin 
whether  S  should  be  joined  with  Paran  to  form 
a  proper  luunc,  or  whether  it  is  lo  be  taken 
sepgrately,  aa  the  "  terebinth,"  "'  ^^  "oak/' 
or  the  "  groTe,"  of  Paran.  Tbiee  plnisl  fornu 
of  (/  occur,  —ilint.  Hath,  and  Balk.  Elm,  the 
second  station  where  the  Israelileg  balled  after 
they  bad  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  in  all  probkbili^ 
denved  iu  name  from  the  seventy  palm-tieea 
there ;  tbe  name  U,  which  mora  particularly 


ilah  ilatk,  maj  refer,  ai  Stanley  <»njectures,  t 
tbe  palm-gTove  at  Akaba.  The  plural  itim  oc- 
curs in  b.  i.  39,  where  probably  "oak"  ara 
intended:  in  is-  Ixi.  3,  and  Ex.  xxxi.  It,  any 
strong  ftonrishing  trees  may  be  denoted,  3. 
£Jat  {"aak,""ebh,""leit-tree,"  in  Is.  vi.  13; 
"elms"  in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  diffi- 
cult in  determining  tbe  exact  meaaia)^  of  the 
several  varieties  of  tbe  term  mentioned  above. 
Celsius  has  endeavored  (o  show  that  H,  elim, 
iUm,  ttah,  and  idiah.  all  stand  fiir  the  terebinth- 
tne  {Piilada  toAiiidita),  while  aiidn  denote*  an 
oak.  Roseomiiller  gives  the  terebinth  to  U  and 
£^,andtbeoak  loaZUA,a^^,ande/c!ii.  That 
various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  deserrud 
the  qipeliation  of  mighty  tree*  is  clear  from 
rhe  fact,  that  noble  o^  are  to  this  day  occa- 
sionally seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  If  we 
examine  the  dalmsof  tbe  terebinth  to  rroresent 
the  Smk,  w«  shall  see  that  in  point  of^sise  it 
cannot  compete  with  «ome  of  the  oaks  of  Pales- 
tine. Dr.  Thointon  ( 3V  Load  and  At  Book, 
p.  S43)  remarks  on  this  point:  "Therearemore 
migli^  oaks  here  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
(Mtidd  m-SliemM)  than  there  are  terebinths  in 
all  Syria  and  Palestina  together."  Two  oak* 
{^mraa ptaidiHiorxtftra  and  Q.  ce^Iopa]  are  well 
worthy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees ;  though  it 
is  equally  true,  that,  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
country,  the  Mks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushes.  3.  fUnoccurslrequently  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
some  kind  of  oak.  4.  lian  is  found  only  in 
Dan.  ir.,  as  the  tite  which  Nebuchadnezaar  law 
in  his  dream.  5.  AUah  occurs  only  in  JosK 
xxiv.  S6,  and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  "  by 
thcA.V.  6. /lUAiiaanifiirmly  rendered  "oak 
by  the  A.  v.,  and  has  always  been  so  undenlood 
by  commentators.  It  should  be  slated  thatofUa 
occura  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  H  distingDisbad  fhim  tbe 
other  tbnn  ^Sk ;  consajnently  il  is  necessary  to 
snppose  that  two  diRbreni  trees  are  signifleil  by 
the  terms.  We  believe  that  the  diference  ■* 
ipeciHc,  and  not  generic  —  that  two  species  of 
oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  terms :  aiUn 
may  stand  for  an  erertcreen  oak,  as  the  (^laaa 
fmudixacei/aa,  and  cUA  fbr  one  of  the  (iscida- 
ous  kinds.  Tbe  oaks  of  Bashan  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  species  known  as  dieraiM 
agilapt,  the  Valonia  oak,  which  is  said  to  be 
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common  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Another 
species  of  oak,  besides  those  named  above,  is 
the  Quercus  in/ectoria,  which  is  common  in 
Galilee  and  Satnaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  aboY^  thirty  feet 
high,  though  in  ancient  times  it  might  have 
been  a  noble  tree. 

Oath.  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  mcidentally  laid  down 
in  Ueb.  vi.  16,  viz.  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to 
divine  anthorit^  to  ratify  an  assertion.  There' 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or 
denouncing  with  an  oath,  i.e.  doing  so  in  the 
most  positive  and  solemn  manner. — II.  On 
the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always  been 
held  most  bindrnjc  which  appealed  to  the  high- 
est authority,  bow  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a)  Thus  believers  in  Jehovah 
appealed  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  extra- 
judicially. (6)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  authori- 
ties recogniased  respectively  by  adjuring  parties 
were  regarded  as  honds  of  international  secu- 
rity, and  their  infnu^tion  as  being  not  only 
grounds  of  international  complaint,  but  also 
offences  against  divine  justice.  —  lU.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  principle,  {a)  appeals  to 
God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  ana  to  neathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as 
tests  of  all<^ance  (E^.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6; 
Deut  xxix.  12,  &c.).  (6)  So  also  the  sover- 
eign's name  is  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of 
obligation  (Gen.  xlii.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  II,  xiv. 
19).  —  IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  fny- 
olous,  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22 ; 
and  see  Jam.  v.  12).  As  to  the  subject-matter 
of  oaths,  the  following  cases  may  be  mentioned : 
—  1 .  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance 
of  certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2, 8, 9,  &c.). 
2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eod.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvL  13 ;  1  K.  xviii.  10).  3.  Promissory  oath 
of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24, 28,  &c.). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 
4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  t. 
4).  5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a)  A  man  receiving 
a  pledge  from  a  neighbor  wa£  required,  in  case 
of  injury  happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  him« 
self  by  oath  of  the  blame  or  damage  (Ex.  xxii. 
10,  11 ;  IK.  viii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  (6)  It 
appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath, 
and  that  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished (Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24 ;  Deut  xix. 
16-19).  (c)  A  wife  suspected  of  incontinence 
was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num.  v. 
19-22).  The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are — .1.  Lifting  up  the  hand. 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  14 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7).  2.  Putting  the  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made.  It  has  been  explained  (a) 
as  having  reference  to  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  (6)  as  containing  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  phallic  symbolism;  (c)  as  referring  to 
<he  promised  Messiah.  3.  Oaths  were  some- 
times taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some  under- 
stand the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the 
Temple  (1  K.  yui.  81 ;   2  Chr.  vi.  22).     4. 


Dividing  a  victim,  and  passing  between  or  di» 
tributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  181.  As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  care- 
fully inculcated  by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of 
perjury  was  strongly  condemned ;  and  to  a  false 
witness  the  same  punishment  was  assigned 
which  was  due  for  the  crime  to  which  be  testi- 
fied (Ex.  XX.  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  12;  Deut.  xix.  16-19; 
Ps.  XV.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9 ;  £z.  xvi.  59 ;  Hos. 
X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  The  Christian  practicf 
in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  gnat 
measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  the  oath  on  the 
Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice of  placing  the  hands  on  the  book  of  the 
Law.  The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is 
made  on  the  open  Koran.  Bedouin  Arabs  ose 
various  sorts  of  adjuration,  one  of  which  some- 
what resembles  the  oath  "by  the  Temple." 
The  person  takes  hold  of  the  middle  tent-pole, 
and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and  its  own- 
ers. The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  in- 
fraction of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  cer- 
tainlv,  in  several  places  in  K.  T.,  e^.  Matt.  viiL 
9  ;  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42. 

Obadi'ah.    1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are 
enumerated  in  a  corrupt  passage  of  tlie  gene- 
alogy of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).— 
2.  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issacliar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).— 
8*  One  of  die  six  sons  of  Aiel,  a  descendaat 
of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 4.  A  U- 
vite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from  Jed- 
uthun  (I  Chr.  ix.  16).     He  appears  to  haii'e 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  clioir 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  25). — 5. 
The   second   of  the  lion-£sccd  Gadites,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  n  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6. 
One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  — 7.  The  son  of 
Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up  in  ths 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii,  9).— 8. 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemian  (Neh.  x.  5).  —  9.  The 
prophet  Obadiah.    We  know  nothing  of  him 
except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  short  book 
whicn  bears  his  name.    The  Hebrew  tiadiuoo 
adopted    by  St.  Jerome,  and  maintained  bj 
Abrabanel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Obadiah  of  Ahab's  reign,  is  as 
destitute  of  foundation  as  another  account,  also 
suggested  by  Abrabanel,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  converted  Idumsean.    The  ques- 
tion of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  nth  verse  of  his  prophecy.    He 
there  speaks  of  ^e  conquest  of  Jerusakm  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.    If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known    captivity  by  Kehuchadneziar,  be 
must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to 
the  year  B.C.  588.    If,  further,  his  prophecy 
against  Edom  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebuchadneiar  in 
the  year  B.C.  583,  we  liave  its  date  fixed,    h 
must  have  been  uttered  at  some  time  in  the 
five  years  which  intervened  between  those  two 
dates.    The  only  argument  of  any  weight  for 
the  early  date  of  Obadiah  is  his  positian  in  the 
list  of  tne  books  of  the  minor  piophels.    Whj 
should  he  have  been  inserted   between  Amoi 
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and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about  b.g.  585? 
Schnorrer  seems  to  answer  this  question  satis- 
fisietorily  when  he  says  that  the  prophecy  of 
ObadiaiL  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  fiye  ▼ei> 
ses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  Book  of  Amos.  The  Book  of  Obadiah  is  a 
snstained  denunciation  of  the  Edomites,  melt- 
ing, as  is  the  wont  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (cf. 
Joel  iii..  Am.  ix.),  into  a  vision  of  the  future 
glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
should  haye  wrought  her  deliverance,  and  have 
repaid  double  npon  her  enemies.  Previous  to 
the  captivity,  ^the  Edomites  were  in  a  similar 
relation  to  tne  Jews  to  that  which  the  Samari- 
tans afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, and  they  were  relatives.  The  Edomites 
are  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  bo  friends, 
and  are  not  —  of  those  who  ought  to  be  help- 
ers, but  in  the  day  of  calamity  are  found 
"standing  on  the  other  side."  The  prophet 
complains  that  they  looked  on,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  they  tri- 
umphed over  her  and  plundered  her;  and  that 
they  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probaUy 
making  their  way  through  Idumssa  to  Egypt. 
The  li»t  six  verses  are  the  most  important  port 
of  Obadiah's  ]yrophecy.  The  vision  presented 
to  the  prophet  is  that  of  Zion,  triumphant  over 
the  Idnmaans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to 
her  ancient  possessions,  and  extending  her  bor- 
ders northward  and  southward  and  eastward 
and  westward.  He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  consuming  the  house  of 
Baan  as  fire  devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  now  cap- 
tive at  Sepharad,  are  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
md  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  the 
loathem  tract  of  Judaea  (ver.  20).  Those  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overrun 
and  settle  in  Idnmsa  (ver.  19).  The  former 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  oountiy  are  also  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  Philistia  (ib.).  To  tiie 
north,  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  it^lf  as 
far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of 
Qilead  (ib.).  The  captives  of  the  ten  tribes 
are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from  tne  bor- 
ders of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta 
near  Sidon  (ver.  20). 

The  question  is  asked.  Have  the  prophet's 
denunciations  of  the  Edomites  hem  ftimlled, 
and  has  his  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  rail- 
ized?  T^ically,  partially,  and  imperfectly 
they  have  been  tufilled,  but  they  await  a  fuller 
aoeomplishment.  The  first  fulfilment  of  the 
denunciation  on  Edom  in  sJl  probability  took 
place  a  few  years  after  its  utterance.  Five  jrears 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar 
reduced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  after 
their  reduction  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt. 
This  be  could  hardly  have  done  without,  at  the 
same  time,  reducing  Idumiea.  A  more  full,  but 
■till  only  partial  and  typical,  fulfilment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  utterly  reduced  the  Idnmaans.  Similariy 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  would 
tirpically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the  promise  of 
the  restoration  or  Zion  and  the  extension  of  her 
borders.  The  fhU  completion  of  the  prophetical 
deaeriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  die 
futara  golden  age  towards   which  the  seers 


stretched  their  hands  with  fbnd  yearmu<^  —  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  Christian,  not  in  the 
Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype  rather  than  in 
the  type.  The  Book  of  Obaliah  is  a  fevorite 
study  of  the  modem  Jews.  It  is  here  especially 
that  they  read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  na- 
tion and  of  the  Christians.  Those  unversed  in 
their  literature  mav  wonder  where  the  Chris- 
tians are  found  in  the  Book  of  Obadiah.  But 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tion that  by  Edomites  are  prophetically  meant 
Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant  Rome. 
Abrabanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah, resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis. 
The  first  nine  verses  of  Ooadiah  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  g^ve  an  earlydate 
to  Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those 
who  place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as 
he  would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah. — 10.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
court  of  Ahab,  who  is  described  as  "  over  the 
house,"  that  is,  apparently,  lord  high  chamber- 
lain, or  mayor  of  the  palace  (1  £.  xviiL  3). 
His  infiuence  with  the  king  must  have  been 
great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  position, 
though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  during 
the  fierce  persecution  of  tne  prophets  by  Jezebel. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  concealed  a  hundred 
of  them  in  caves,  and  f^d  them  therewith  bread 
and  water.  But  he  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4, 13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appean  in  the 
history  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
office  (1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  nreserved  in  Ephrem  Syrus, 
Obadiah  the  chief^  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same 
with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  was  of  Shechem 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  disciple  of  Elijah, 
and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty  who  was  sent 
by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  18).  — 11.  The  father  of 
Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulon 
in  David's  reign  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  19). — 12*  A 
Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

(ybal.  A  son  of  Joktan,  and,  l&e  the  rest 
of  his  family,  apparently  the  founder  <^  an 
Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28),  which  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  In  1  Chr.  i.  22,  the  name  is  written 
Ebal,  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
AvalUa  and  the  GAaniUB, 

Obdi'a.  Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia, 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Habaijlh  appears 
(comp.  1  Esd.  V.  38  with  Ezr.  iL  61).    Ap. 

01>ed.  1.  Son  of  Boax  and  Ruth  the 
Moabitess  (Ruth  iv.  17).  The  drcumstances 
of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  are  given  with  much  beauty  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  religious,  and  social  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  compari- 
son of  the  genealoffies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiatbar,  shows  to  nave  been  about  the  time  of 
his  birth.  The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only 
Ruth  iv.  17,  and  in  the  four  geneedogies,  Ruth 
iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  liL 
32.  In  all  diese  five  passi^pes,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  is  said  to  be  thejaihar 
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9fJtaat.  — 2.  A  descendant  of  J&rha,  the  Egyp- 
tian fllaye  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel. 
He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's 
mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38).  — 8.  One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47).  —  4.  One 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple:  son  of 
Shemaiui  the  first-bom  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7).  — -S.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  wiUj  Jehoiada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

OlDed-e'dom.  L  A  Levite,  apnarently 
of  the  family  of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a 
Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a 
native  of  the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-Kimmon  in 
Manasseh,  which  was  a^gned  to  the  Kohath- 
ites  (Josh.  xzi.  45).  After  the  death  of  Uzzah, 
the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted  fi:om  the 
house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city  of 
David,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months.  It  was 
brought  thence  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  12).  —  2.  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jedu- 
thun"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  Levitc, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  last- 
mentioned.  He  waa  a  Levite  of  the  second 
degree,  and  a  gatekeeper  for  the  ark  ( 1  Chr.  xv. 
18,  24),  appointed  to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel"  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5). 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  Obed-edom  the  gatekeeper,  and 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite,  may  have  been  the  same. 
After  enumerating  his  seven  sons,  the  chronicler 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  "  for  God  blessed  him," 
referring  apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11. 

01>eth.  Ebbd  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Esd. 
viii.  32^.    Ap. 

O'blL  An  Ishmaelite  who  was  appropri- 
ately appointed  keeper  of  the  herds  or  camels 
in  the  rS^  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  SO). 

Oblation.  [Sacruicb.] 

Ol30th,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites,  east  of  Moab  |Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii. 
43).    Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

Oohi'el  =  Jbibl  (1  Esd.  i.  9 ;  oomp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).    Ap. 

Ooidelns.  A  comiptioD  of  Josabad  in 
Esr.  X.  22  (1  Esd.  iv.  22).    Ap. 

Oofna.  "  Sour  and  Ocina  "  are  mentioned 
(Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine,  wlu(£  were  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Holofemes.  Its  position  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Accho.    Ap. 

Oo'ran.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Pagiel 
(Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'ded.  1.  The  father  of  Azanah  the 
prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1). — 
2.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria  at  the 
time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  9). 

Odollam.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Adullam;  found  in  2  Mace.  xii.  38  only. 
Adttllam  is  stiued  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to 
have  been  in  their  day  a  large  village,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  here  (if 
DeU-jibrin  be  Eleutheropolis)  a  village  with  the 
name  of  Bet  Dula  or  Bat  UJa  now  stands. 
The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is,  that,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.,  it  is  mentioned  with  a 
group  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Socoh,  &c.)  which  lay 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Judah,  while  Bet  Dula 


is  found  with  those  (Neadb,  Keilah,  &c)  of  t 
separate  ^^up,  farther  sonUi.  Farther  inves- 
tigation IS  requisite  before  we  can  positivelj 
say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neignborhood 
of  Bet  Dula  answering  to  the  "  Cave  of  Adul- 
lam." The  cavern'  at  Khwreiimi,  three  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers 
as  Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  pat  it  oat  of 
the  question.     Ap. 

Odonarlces,  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe 
slain  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  ix.  66).    Ap. 

Offerings.    [Sacrifice.] 

OfSLcer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  *'  officer,"  arc 
either  of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synonr- 
mous  terms  for  functionaries  known  undo- 
other  and  more  specific  names,  as  ''scribe,'* 
"  eunuch,"  &c.  Tne  two  words  so  rendered  in 
the  N.  T.  each  bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special 
sense.  In  the  case  of  imfipertKy  this  is  of  no  verr 
definite  kind ;  but  the  word  is  used  to  denote  ili 
inferior  officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  mesten* 

S:r  or  bailifi*,  like  the  Roman  viator  or  lictor. 
puicnpe^  at  Athens  were  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines  imposed  br 
courts  of  justice ; '  and  "  deliver  to  the  officer  ^ 
means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to  the 
officer  of  the  court  The  word  "  officers  "  is 
used  (1  Mace.  x.  41,  xiii.  37)  in  speaking  of  the 
revenue-officers  of  Demetrius.  In  Eodns.  x.  % 
the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates  in  a 
general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

Og,  an  Amoritish  xin^  of  Bashan,  whose 
rule  extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two 
chief  were  Ashtaroth-Kamaim  and  Edrd  (Josh, 
xiii.  12).    He  was  one  of  the  last  represes* 
tativcs  of  the  g^an^race  of  Rephaim.    Accord- 
ing to  Eastern  traditions,  he  escaped  the  deluge 
by  wading  beside  the  ark.    He  was,  with  his 
children  and  his  people,  defeated  and  extermi. 
nated  by  Uie  Israelites  at  Edrei,  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  repoeseDtea 
by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and  ally.    His  sixty 
proud  fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom 
assigned  to  the  Reub^iites,  Gadites,  and  hsif 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-18 ;  Kbol 
xxxii.  33.    Also  Dent  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4; 
Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  30).     The  bdief 
in  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corroborated  by 
an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the  time 
of  the  author  of  Dent  iii.  11.    This  was  sn 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  ^  Rabbatb 
of  the  children  of  Ammon."    Some  have  sup- 
posed Aat  this  was  one  of  the  common  iut 
beds  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of  Esst- 
em  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  pslm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight    It  is  more  probable  that  the 
words  mean  a  "  sarcophagus  of  black  bssalt," 
a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubted  admit 

Oliad.  One  of  the  six  sons  of^  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

Oliel.  As  the  text  now  stands,  Ohel  was 
one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabd  (1  Chr.  iii. 

20).  .     , 

Oil.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  snimal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  sn- 
cients  as  yielding  oil,  the  olive-beny  is  the  one 
of  which  most  fireonent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  oest  oil  is  made  from  fruit 
gathered  about  November  or  December,  when 
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it  hu  b^nn  to  chan^  color,  but  before  it  bos 
beoome  black.  Tbe  beny  in  the  more  Kdvnnced 
■taleyieldi  more  oil,  but  or  an  ioferior  qoBlitr. 
1.  Galltaing.  —  Great  care  is  nacea&ar;  in  gath- 
ering, not  to  iigare  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
bonglu  of  the  iree ;  and  with  this  Tiew  it  wat 
«itber  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off  corefiilly 
-with  a  light  reed  or  sticli.  After  ^tbering  ami 
cMeftil  daansing,  the  f^uit  was  either  at  once 
carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recommended  as 
the  best  coarse ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables 
with  hollow  trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow 
the  first  juice  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  ha- 
Dekth,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  tbe  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the 
juice,  which  is  injurious  to  the  oil,  thoush  itself 
useful  in  other  ways.  3,  Prttiing.  —  In  order 
to  make  oil,  the  fruit  was  either  bruised  in  a 
moTtar,  cnished  in  a  press  loaded  with  wood  or 
ginnes,  ground  in  a  mill,  or  trodden  with  the 
kvt.  Special  buildiogs  lued  for  grapo-piessing 
WL-re  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  oiiTe-preesine, 
and  contained  both  Ihc  press  and  the  receptacle 
fur  tbe  pressed  juice.  Tbe  "  beaten  "  oil  of 
Ex.  xxvii.  SO,  Ler.  xxiv.  2,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40, 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising 
in  a  mortar.  Ttiese  processes,  and  also  the 
place  and  the  machine  for  pressing,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Hishna.  Oil-miUs  are  often  made 
of  stone,  and  turned  by  hand.  Others  consist 
of  cylinders  enclosing  a  beam,  which  is  turned 
by  a  CBioel  or  other  animal.  3.  Keeping.  — 
Both  oliies  and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  caretnlly 
cleansed  ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for  uso 
in  boms  or  otiier  small  Tessds.  Oil  of  Tekoa 
waa  reckoned  the  best.  Trade  in  oil  was 
carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by  whom  it  was 
probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt,  whoso 
aliTca  do  not  for  tbe  most  part  produce  good 
ud  |a  Chr.  ii.  10).  Direct  trade  in  oU  was 
also  earned  on  between  Egypt  and  Faleslina 
fEir.iii.7;  Is.  xxz.  fi,  Ivii.  9 ;  Ei.xxTii.I7; 
koB.xii.1). 

Besides  the  use  of  otirei  themselTes  as  food, 
common  to  all  oliTe-producing  countries,  the 
principal  uses  of  olinAoil  may  he  thus  staled. 
I.  At  Food.  —  Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
bntlcT  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former, 
is  a  common  dish  for  all  classes  m  Syria.  !. 
CatmetK.  —  As  it  the  case  generally  in  hot  cli- 
malM,  oil  waa  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
tbe  bod*,  (jT-  *ftw  ^  hath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  aiid  hair  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance, 
«.;.  before  aa  ennrtainment  At  Egyptian  en- 
Uunmeaia,  it  was  otaal  for  a  servant  to  anoint 
the  bead  of  each  guest  as  he  took  his  seat 
{Dent  xxviu.  40;  3  Sam.  xiv.  3;  SuthiiLS; 
3  Sam.  xiL  30).  a.  Ftvtertal.  —  The  bodice  of 
tbe  dead  were  anointed  with  oil  by  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans,  probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic, 
and  a  similar  coslom  appears  to  have  prevailed 
amot^  the  Jews.  4.  MedicinaL  — As  oil  is  in 
use  in  many  cases  in  modem  medicine,  so  it  is 
not  snrprlsine  that  it  should  have  been  much 
used  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  uf  an- 
tiquity fbr  medicinal  purposes.  Celsus  repeat- 
edly speaki  of  tbe  use  of  oil,  especially  old  oil, 
applied  eitonully  with  frictioa  in  levers,  and 
in  many  otber  cases.  Josephns  mentions  that 
amouK  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
llcnxr.VwaspaiintoaBortofoU-bath.    Tbe 
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prophet  liaiah  (i.  6)  alludee  to  the  use  of  oQ 
■s  ointment  in  medical  treatment;  and  it  thus 
furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an 
efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they 
were  enabled  to  perfonn  (Hark  vi.  13).  With 
~   '"~ilar   intention,   no   doubt,   i"   — 

"tlw     „ 

ty  ordered  to  hf  olive.oil,  beaten,  u,  made  from 
olives  bruised  In  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxriL 
30,  31,  XXXV.  8  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  same 
manner,  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed.  S.  liitaal.  —  a.  Oil  was 
poured  on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal 
used  in  ot^rings.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
offerings  were  to  be  devoid  of  oil;  the  sin- 
ofiering.  Lev.  v.  II,  and  the  oSbiing  of  iral- 
ousv.  Nam.  v.  15.  The  principle  on  which 
botb  the  pieeence  and  tbe  absence  of  oil  were 
prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 
gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or 
hamiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3;  Joel  ii.  19;  Bev.  vi.  6). 
b.  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.  7.  □.  As  so  important  a 
necessary  of  lifb,  the  Jew  was  required  to  in> 
dude  oJ  anung  his  flrst-ti-uit-ottbrings  (Ex. 
xxii.  39,  xxiii.  16  ;  Num.  xviii.  IS ;  Dent,  xviii. 
4 ;  3  Chr.  xxxi.  &).  b.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also 
required  {Dent.  xii.  17;  3  Chr.  xxxi,  S,  &c.]. 
B.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
Trith  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  Shields  of 
metal  ffcre  perhaps  mbbed  over  in  like  manner 
to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances  which  yield 
oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  m}Trh  Is  tbe  onl^ 
one  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Esth.  ii. 
12).  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice  which  exudes 
from  the  tree  Balsaniodondron  Myrrha 

Oil-tree.  The  Hebrew  worels  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  15  (A.  V.  "pInc-branche8"),lK,Ti 
S3    ("olive-tree"),   and  in  U.  xli.   19  (*■  oil- 
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tree").  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah, 
where  the  ate  thanen  is  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  "  olive-tree/'  writers  have,  with 
great  probability,  soaght  to  identify  it  with  the 
«idE;iim-tree  of  the  Arabs,  the  Baiamtes  ./Egyp- 
tiaca,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  the  Plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found 
all  the  way  from  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger. 
The  zackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Arabs  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Ointment.  The  following  list  will  point 
out  the  scriptural  uses  of  ointment :  —  I.  Cos- 
metic.—  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  die  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occa- 
sions prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  appears  to  have  had  place  among  the 
Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  ix.  8 ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  9,  16,  &c.).  Oil  of  m^h,  for  like  pur- 
poses, is  mentioned  Esth.  li.  12.  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests 
on  their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and 
alabaster  vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of 
the  ointment  which  they  were  used  to  contain. 
2.  Funereal.  —  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies,  and  the  clothes  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  (Matt.  xxvi.  12; 
Mark  xiv.  3,  8 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  John  xii.  3,  7, 
xix.  40).  3.  Medicinal,  —  Ointment  formed  an 
important  feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment 
(Is.  i.  6).  The  mention  of  balm  of  Gilead  and 
of  eye-salve  (colhfrium)  points  to  the  same  meth- 
od (Is.  i.  6  ;  JohnHx.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  Rev.  iii. 
18,  &c.).  4.  Ritual.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in 
many  ceremonial  observances,  a  special  oint- 
ment was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecration 
(Ex.  xxix.  7,  XXX.  23, 33,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9, 15 J. 
otrict  prohibition  was  issued  against  using  this 
ung^ient  for  any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the  per- 
son of  a  foreigner,  and  against  imitating  it  in 
any  way  whateoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  The 
weight,  therefore,  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture 
womd  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question 
arises,  In  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients, 
and  what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  at- 
tain ?  According  to  Maimonides,  Moses,  hav- 
ing reduced  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder, 
steeped  them  in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties were  drawn  forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil, 
and  boiled  the  whole  till  the  water  was  evapo- 
rated. The  residuum  thus  obtained  was  pre- 
served in  a  vessel  for  use.  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement 
by  weight  of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply 
that  ue^  were  in  some  solid  form,  but 
whether  in  an  unctuous  state  or  in  that  of  pow- 
der cannot  be  ascertained.  A  process  of  mak- 
ing ointment,  consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in 
boilinc^,  is  alluded  to  hi  Job  xli.  31.  Kings, 
and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were,  as  well 
as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ;  but 
Scnpture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
Udring  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Jehu,  and  Joash.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and 
probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  A 
person  whose  business  it  was  to  compound  oint- 
ments in  general  was  called  an  "  apothecary  " 
(Neh.  iii.  8 ;  Eccl.  x.  1 ;  Ecclus.xlix.  1).  The 
work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  women 


confectioners  (I  Sam.  viii.  13).  In  die  Chns. 
tian  Chureh,  the  ancient  usage  of  anointinjg  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained.  The 
ceremony  of  chrism,  or  anointing,  was  also 
added  to  baptism. 

Ola^mus.     Meshullam  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  {\  Esd.  ix.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29).    Ap. 

Old  Testament,     lliis  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretatioii 
of  the  Old  Testament.    Some  observations  will 
be  subjoined   respecting  (C)   the   QnotatioDs 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  —  A— 
Tkxt  of  thb  Old  Testahekt.     1.  •^utwv 
of  the  Text.  —  A  history  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
should  properly  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which  time 
we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part  of 
it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted,  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.   Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  tlie 
text  was  transmitted,  we  have  to  judge  almosteo- 
tirely  by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  ver- 
sions derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facts  respecting  it.    As  regards 
the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  pre- 
served, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text 
was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modem  synagogue-rolls  (Pi- 
xl.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14  ;  2<ech.  v.  1  ;  £a.  ii.  9). 
The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was 
expressed  is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabean  coins, 
and  naving  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritu 
character.    At  what  date  this  was  exchanged 
for  the  present  Aramaic  or  square  character  is 
still  as  undetermined,  as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use 
of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Palestine  saper- 
seded  that  of  the  Hebrew.     The  old  Jewish 
tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  as- 
cribed the  dbange  to  Ezra.    [Writivo.]    No 
vowel-points  were  attached  to  the  text;  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  histo- 
ry, entirely  unknown.     Convenience  had  m- 
deed,  at  the  time  when  the  later  books  of  the 
O.  T.  were  written,  sug|;e8ted  a  laiger  use  of 
die  matres  Uctioms:  it  is  thus  that  in  those 
books  we  find   them   introduced  into  maaj 
words  that  had  been  previously  spelt  withoat 
them.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
words  were  generally,  though  not  unifbrmlT, 
divided.    Of  Uie  Phoenician  inscriptions,  though 
the  mf^jority  proceed  continuously,  some  hare 
a  point  after  every  word,  except  when  the 
words  are  closely  connected.    The  same  point 
is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts.    The 
practioe  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead 
of  points  probably  came  in  witn  the  sqaare 
writing. 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sqia- 
rations  between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  seetioDS ; 
whether  made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  impor 
tant  divisions,  by  the  commencement  of  a  new 
line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  important,  bj  a 
blank  space  within  the  line.  These  lesser  sad 
earlier  Parehioth,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  greater  and  later  Panhioth,  or  Sahbaih- 
lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Maw 
rah.     The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
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fipplied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Prophets  a»  well 
as  to  those  in  the  Pentateach.  Of  their  real 
age,  we  know  bat  little.  Hapfeld  has  fonnd 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  ca- 
pitula  of  Jerome.  Tliat  they  are  nevertheless 
more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  .them  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  their  disac- 
cordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, which  are  966  in  number,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  an  historical  origin ;  and  it 
la  possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  O.  T.  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Of  any  logical  division,  in 
the  written  text,  of  the  prose  of  the  O.  T.  into 
Pesukim,  or  verses,  we  find  in  the  Talmud  no 
mention ;  and  even  in  the  existing  syniu^ogue- 
rolls  such  division  is  generally  ignored.  In 
the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  mentioned  in 
the  x.^mnd  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines, 
not  to  our  modem  verses;  and  it  is  probable, 
both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and 
from  tlM  analogous  practice  of  other  nations, 
that  the  poeticid  text  was  written  stichometri- 
callr. 

Qf  the  documents  which  directly  bear  npon 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest 
are  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Ae  Gree^  trtmslation  of  the  LXX.  [Samari- 
TAir  PiHTATEUGH;  Sbptuaoiht.]  In  the 
tranaladons  of  Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  in- 
terpreters, the  fragments  of  whose  works  re- 
main to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from 
our  own :  so  dso  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan.  A  few  centuries  later  we  have, 
in  the  Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  in  Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  And  yet  more  important  are  the  proofs 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its 
substantial  identity  with  our  own,  supplied  by 
the  translation  of  Jerome,  who  was  instructeci 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  relied  up^on 
their,  au^ority  for  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  text  itself;  but  also  with  the  traditional  un- 
written vocalization  of  it  This  brings  us  to 
the  middle  of  the  TahL^dic  period.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  schools  which  luul  been  formed  in 
Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  by 
Hillel  and  Shamma^  was  preserved,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  cit}^  ir.  the  academies  of  Jab- 
neh,  Sepphoris,  C»sarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  K.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the 
Talmud,  and  who  died  about  a.d.  220.  After 
his  death,  there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish 
academies  of  Sura,  Nahardea,  and  Pnm-Bedi- 
tha,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  twofold  Gemara, 
or  commentary,  was  now  appended  to  the 
Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud.  The  Je- 
rusalem Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
(^ntury;  the  Babylonian  from  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
5th. 

That,  along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and 
oommentinffon  their  various  le^  traditions, 
the  Jews  oftheae  several  academies  would  occu- 
py themselves  with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writ- 
mgs,  is  in  rrerj  way  probable,  and  is  indeed 


shown  by  various  Talmudic  notices.  In  IheM 
the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  entire  a1> 
sence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of  intei^ 
pretation  as  those  which,  from  having  been  pre- 
viously noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  nad 
probably  been  loosely  incorporated  into  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint. 
Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  haa  become 
the  province  of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the  tran- 
scriber ;  and  the  result  of  the  entire  divorce  of 
the  task  of  interpretation  from  that  of  tran- 
scription had  been  to  obtain  greater  security 
for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity. 
In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpre- 
tation, had  crept  in  the  more  childish  practice 
of  reading  some  passages  diflbrcntly  from  die 
way  in  wnich  they  were  written,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially 
in  the  memory.  But  these  traditional  and  con- 
fessedly apocryphal  rea  Ungs  were  not  allowed 
to  affect  tne  written  texu  The  care  of  ^e  Tal- 
mudic doctors  for  the  text  is  shown  by  Uie 
pains  with  which  they  counted  up  the  number 
of  verses  in  the  dilrcrent  books,  and  computed 
which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and  let- 
ters in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmudists 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and 
yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into  tibe 
text,  indicates  at  once  both  tro  diligence  with 
which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the  care 
with  which,  even  while  acknowledging  its  oc- 
casional imperfections,  they  guarded  it  Criti- 
cal procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of 
their  rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found 
not  to  agree  with  others  in  their  readings ;  and 
the  rules  given  with  refisrence  to  the  transcrip- 
tion and  Moption  of  manuscripts  attest  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  Talmud  further 
makes  mention  of  the  euphemistic  Keris,  which 
are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles,  e^.  at  2  K.  vi.  25. 
It  also  reckons  six  instances  of  iixtraordinary 
points  placed  over  certain  wordii,  e.g,  at  Gen. 
xviii.  9 ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes  mys- 
tical explanations. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld 
places  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 
large  points  (in  Hebrew  Soph-patuk)  to  mark 
the  end  of  each  verse.  They  are  manifestly  of 
older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which  they  are, 
in  efi^t,  supplemented.  Coeval,  perhaps,  with 
the  use  of  the  Soph-patuk  is  that  of  the  Mak^ 
heph,  or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  but  one  accent  be- 
tween them.  It  must  be  older  than  the  ac- 
centual marks,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
is  determined  by  it  Such  modifications  of  thf 
text  as  these  were  the  precursors  of  the  new 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  constitutes  the 
work  of  the  Masoretic  period.  It  is  evident 
from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that  a  number 
of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particu- 
lar passages  of  uie  text  itself,  and  also  tne  man- 
ner in  wmch  it  was  to  be  read.  This  vast  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms, 
compiled  and  embodied  in  writing,  forms  what 
is  known  as  the  Mawrah,  tJt,  Tradition.  Bux« 
torf  ranges  its  contents  under  the  three  heads 
of  observations  respecting  the  verses,  words, 
and  letters  of  the  sacred  text    In  regard  of  the 
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venes,  the  Masorets  recorded  how  many  there 
were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle  verse  in 
each ;  also  how  many  verses  becan  with  partic- 
ular letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the  same 
word,  or  contained  a  particnlar  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  &c.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
they  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where 
difrerent  words  were  to  be  read  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be 
omitted  or  supplied.  They  noted  that  certain 
words  were  to  oe  Ibnnd  so  many  times  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a 
particnlar  construction  or  meaning.  Thev 
noted  also  of  particular  words,  and  this  esped- 
ally  in  cases  where  mistakes  in  transcription 
were  Hkelv  to  arise,  whether  thev  were  to  be 
written  pteni  or  d^fedivk,  i.e,  witn  or  without 
the  mairea  lectionU;  also  their  vocalization  and 
accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented. 

In  regard  to  the  letters,  they  computed  how 
often  each  letter  of  the  idphabet  occurred  in 
the  O.  T. :  they  noted  fifteen  instances  of  let- 
ters stigmatized  with  the  extraordinary  points : 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters, 
viz.  the  majuaculcR,  which  they  variously  com- 
puted ;  the  mintaculce,  of  which  they  reckoned 
thirty-three;  the  suspenace,  four  in  number; 
and  the  invarwce,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
nine.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  t&  Ma- 
sorah  is  undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Kcris. 
The  first  rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us 
in  the  Talmud.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Keris 
in  all  cases  represent  the  readings  which  the 
Masorets  themselves  approved  as  correct.  The 
Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances  of 
what  it  calls  "  Correction  of  the  Scribes."  The 
real  import  of  this  is  doubtful.  Furthermore 
the  Masorah  contains  certain  **  Conjectures," 
which  it  does  not  raise  to  Uie  dignitv  of  Keris, 
respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages. 
The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  dis- 
tinct books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of 
transferring  *it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Bible.  For  this  purpose,  large  curtailments 
were  necessary.  The  Masorah  is  now  distin- 
guished into  the  Mcuora  magna  and  the  Maaora 
parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
former,  and  including  all  the  Keris  and  other 
compendious  observations,  and  being  usually 
printed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Ma- 
soretic  period.  A  far  more  important  work 
was  the  furnishing  of  the  text  with  vowel- 
marks,  by  which  the  traditional  pronunciation 
of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  That  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  was  post- 
Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence  from  the 
Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as 
they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  JudiUi  Chiug,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  tliey 
must  have  been  perfected  before  that  date. 
Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text  The  import 
of  the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  es- 
sentially rhythmical :  hence  they  had  from  tfie 
first  both  a  logical  and  a  musicul  significance. 


Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con 
tained  in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  havt 
two  lists  of  diflerent  readings  purporting  or 
presumed  to  be  those  adopted  by  tne  JPalesdniaii 
and  Babylonian  Jews  respectively.  The  first 
of  these  was  printed  by  K.  Jacob  ben  Chaim 
in  the  Bombei^g;  Bible.  The  diflerent  readingi 
are  216  in  number.  They  are  generally  of  bat 
little  importance.  The  other  is  the  result  of  a 
collation  of  MSS.  made  in  Uie  eleventh  oen- 
tui^  by  two  Jews,  R.  Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Pal- 
estinian, and  R.  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  a  Babj- 
Ionian.  The  diflferences,  864  in  number,  rehue 
to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Makkeph,  and 
in  one  instance  (Cant  viii.  6)  to  the  divisioo 
of  one  word  into  two.  From  the  end  of  tlie 
Masoretic  period  onward,  the  Masorah  became 
the  great  authority  by  which  the  text  gives  ia 
all  we  Jewish  MSS.  was  settled. 

2.  Afonuscyrpte.  —  We  must  now  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.    Thej 
fall  into  two  main  classes ;  synagogne-ioUs  and 
MSS.  for  private  use.    Of  the  wtter,  some  are 
written  in  the  square,  others  in  the  rabbinic  or 
cursive  character.    The  synagogue-rolls  con- 
tain, separate  from  each  other,  the  Pcntatcock, 
the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed  sections  of  the 
Prophets,  and  the  so-caHed  Mqniloth,  viz.  Can- 
ticles, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther.    The  text  of  the  synagogue-rolls  is 
written  without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph-pasuks: 
the  greater  parshioth  are  not  distingvianed,  nor 
yet,  strictly,  the  verses ;  these  last  un  indeed 
'often  slighdy  separated,   but  the  practice  is 
against  me  ancient  tradition.    The  two  modi- 
fications of  the  square  character  in  which  thess 
rolls  are  written  are  distinenished  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  i.e.,  probably,  the 
perfect  and  the  foreign.    Private  MSS.  m  the 
square  character  are  in  the  book-form,  either 
on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  folio  to  12mo.    Some  contain  the  Hebmr 
text  alone ;   others  add  the  Tai^m,  or  an 
Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  mterspened 
with  the  text  or  in  a  senarate  column,  occa- 
sionally in  the  margin.    The  upper  and  k)««r 
maigins  are  generuly  oocnpiea  by  the  Muo- 
rah,  sometimes  by  ralibinical  commentaries,  Ac. 
The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the 
subscription ;  but  as  the  subscriptions  are  ota 
concealed  in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is 
occasionally  difficult  to  find  them;  occasioBanjr 
also  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  them.    £vea 
when  found  and  decipherea,  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  relied  on.    No  satisftctoiy  criteria 
have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  i^  of 
MSS.  are  to  be  determined.     Few  extsdne 
MSS.  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  12th 
century.    KenniooU  and  Bruns  assigned  one 
of  their  collation  (Ko.  590)  to  the  10th  ceo- 
turv;  De  Rossi  dates  it  a.d.  1018;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  ad* 
judges  to  the  8th  century.    It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish in  these  MSS.  three  modificatioas  of 
the  square  character :  viz.,  a  Spanish  writing, 
upright  and  regulariy  formed ;  a  German,  ^^ 
cuned  and  shan>-pointed ;  and  a  French  mm 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding-  Odi 
important  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and 
German  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  or- 
der in  which  the  books  are  generally  anangsa 
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Tbe  former  follow  the  Masonih,  plicing  the 
Chronides  before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa : 
the  latter  conform  to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekid  before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  Megilloth,  before  the 
Psalms.  Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinic  charac- 
ter are  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of  compara- 
tively late  da^B.  Smce  the  days. of  Kennicott 
and  De  'Boaal,  modem  research  has  discovered 
various  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 
Of  many  of  these,  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  difibrent  from  the 
MSS.  examined  by  Pinner  at  Odessa.  One  of 
these  MSS.  (A.  No.  I),  a  Pentateuch  roll,  un- 
pointed, brought  from  Derbend  in  Daghestan, 
appears  by  the  subscription  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  year  a.d.  580 ;  and,  if  so, 
is  the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hehrcw  MS.  in 
existence.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing 
the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  al- 
though only  dating,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, from  A.D.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Ma- 
sorah,  is  a  yet  groater  treasure.  Its  vowels 
and  accents  are  wholly  different  from  those  now 
f'  >ise,  both  in  form  and  in  position,  beine  all 
y0ove  the  letters :  they  have  accordingly  been 
the  theoae  of  much  discussion  amons  Hebrew 
scholars.  The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott  are  all  in  the  book-form. 

3.  Printed  Text  —  The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the 
early  Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books. 
First  appeared  the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably 
at  Bologna,  in  4to,  with  Kimchi's  commentary 
interspersed  among  the  verses.  Only  the  first 
four  psalms  had  we  vowel-points,  and  these 
hat  dumsily  expressed.  At  Bolosna,  there 
8abfle<^uenUjr  appeu^,  in  1482,  the  ^ntateuch, 
in  folio,  p<Mnted,  with  the  Tarzum  and  the 
commentarr  of  Rashi ;  and  the  five  Megilloth 
(RuUi-Estner),  in  folio,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Radii  and  Aben  Ezra.  From  Soncino, 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Prophetie 
piiores  (Joshua-Kings),  folio,  unpointed^  with 
Kimchi's  commentary.  The  honor  of  printing 
the  first  entire  Hebrew  Bible  belones  to  the 
idbove-mentioned  town  of  Soncino.  The  edition 
ia  in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated.  Nine 
copies  only  oi  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one 
belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  ear- 
lier printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text  This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the 
4to  or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gersom  at  Bres- 
cia, remarkable  as  beinff  the  edition  frx>m  which 
Luther's  German  trauMation  was  made.  This 
edition,  along  with  the  preooding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  Masorah, 
Targums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by 
Bombeii^  at  Venice  in  1518,  fol.,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  converted  Jew,  Felix  del  Prato ; 
thoogh  the  *'plnrimis  coUatis  exemplaribus" 
of  the  editor  seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were 
also  used  in  aid.  This  edition  was  the  first  to 
contain  the  Biasora  magna,  and  the  various 
readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali. 

After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition 
was  that  contained  in  the  Complntensian  Poly- 
glot, published  at  Complntnm  ( Alcala)  in  Spain, 
at  the  expense  of  Cfardinal  Ximenes,  dated 


1 514-1 7,  but  not  issued  till  1 522.  The  Hebrew 
is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated :  it  was  taken  from 
seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Madriu.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  edition  which  has  had  more  infiuence 
than  anv  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the  Sec- 
ond Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at 
Venice,  4  vols,  fol.,  1525-6.  The  editor  was 
the  learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim. 
The  great  feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  iext  by  the  precepts  of  the  Ma- 
sorah, in  which  he  was  profoundly  skilled,  and 
on  which,  as  well  as  on  tne  text  itself,  his  labors 
were  employed.  The  Royal  or  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, printed  by  Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72, 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited 
bv  Arias  Montanus  and  others,  took  the  Com- 
plntensian as  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew  text,  but 
compared  this  with  one  of  Romberg's,  so  as  to 
produce  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay, 
9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preced- 
ing was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Professor,  Elias 
Hutter,  at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587  :  it  was  intended 
for  students,  the  servile  letters  being  distin- 
guished from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A 
special  mention  is  also  due  to  the  labors  of  the 
elder  Buxtorf,  who  carefully  revised  the  text 
after  the  Masorah,  publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle, 
1611,  and  offain,  afler  a  fr^h  revision,  in  his 
valuable  Rabbinical  Bible.  Neither  the  text 
of  Hutter,  nor  that  of  Buxtorf,  was  without  its 
permanent  infiuence;  but  the  Hebrew  Bible 
which  became  the  standard  to  subsequent  gen- 
erations was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a  learned 
rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text  was 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS.;  one  bearing  date  1299,  the 
other  a  Spanish  MS.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of 
900  years.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1661,  with  a  preface  by  Lensden,  professor 
at  Utrecht;  and  i^ain,  revised  afresh,  in  1667. 
The  progeny  of  the  text  of  Athias  was  as 
follows: — o.  That  of  Clodius,  Frankforton- 
Main,  8vo,  1677;  reprinted,  with  alterations, 
8vo,  1692;  4to,  1716.  6.  That  of  Jablonsky, 
Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699;  reprinted,  but 
less  correcuy ,  1 2mo,  1712.  c.  That  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  ror  the  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention, 
as  constituting  our  present  textus  reeeptus.  d. 
That  of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to,  1709.  e.  That  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  8vo  and  4to,  1720. 
The  modem  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght. 

4.  Critical  Labors  and  Apparatus,  —  The  his- 
tory of  the  criticism  of  tne  text  has  already 
been  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  labors 
of  the  Masorets  and  their  immediate  successors. 
It  must  be  here  resumed.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  1 3th  century,  R.  Meir  Levita,  a  native 
of  Burgos  and  inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by 
abbreviation  as  Haramah,  by  patronymic  as 
Todrosins,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch called  IThe  Book  of  the  Maeorah  the  Hedtft 
of  the  LaWf  in  which  he  endeavored,  by  a  colla- 
tion of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  in 
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TariouB  passages.    At  a  later  period,  R.  Men- 
ahem  de  Lonzano  collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly 
Spanish,  some  of  them  five  or  six  centories  old, 
with  Bomberg's  4to  Bible  of  1544.    The  re- 
sults were  given  in  the  work  "Light  of  the 
Law/'  printed  at  Venice,  1618.    Thcj  relate 
only  to  the  Pentateach.    A  more  important 
work  was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi  of  liantna, 
in  the  1 7th  centniy, "  Repairer  of  the  Breach ; " 
a  copious  critical  commentaiy  on  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.    Li  1746,  the 
expectations  of  the  public  were  raised  bj  the 
Prolegomena  of  Honbigant,  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris;  and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared,  splen- 
didly printed,  in  4  vols.  fol.    The  text  was  that 
of  Van  der  Uooght,  divested  of  points,  and  of 
every  vestige  of  the  Masorah.    In  the  notes, 
copious  emendations  were  introduced.    Li  the 
same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford  Kennicott's 
fint  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Printed 
Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.    The  re- 
sult of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly 
10,000/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which 
was  j^rformed  from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by 
Kennicott  himself,  but  chiefly,  under  nis  direc- 
tion, by  Professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  and 
others.    The  collation  extended  in  all  to  581 
Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and  40  printed 
editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which,  however, 
only  about  half  were  collated  throughout,  the 
rest  in  select  passages.     The  fruits  appetured  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-80 :  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's.  unpointed ;  the  various  readings 
are  g^ven  below;  comparisons  are  also  made 
of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles,  &c     The  labors  of  Kennicott 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  De  Rossi,  pro- 
fessor at  Parma.    His  plan  differed  materially 
from  Kennicott's:   he  confined  himself  to  a 
specification  of  Uie  various  readings  in  select 
passages;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  sJl  the  various  Jewish  au- 
thorities.   For  the  passages  on  which  it  treats, 
the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  complete. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineocius, 
and  a  selection  of  the  more  important  readings 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by 
Doderlein  and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo,  1793. 
It  is  printed  (except  some  copies)  on  bad  pjiper, 
and  is  reputed  very  incorrect.  A  better  critical 
edition  is  that  of  Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo, 
1806.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  criti- 
cal collations  to  public  account  was  made  bpr 
Boothro^d,  in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  vari- 
ous readings  and  English  notes,  Pontefract,  4to, 
1810-16,  at  a  time  when  Houbiffant's  principles 
were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  followed 
in  1821  by  Hamilton's  Codex  Cnticue,  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Qriesbach.  The 
most  important  contribution  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  revised  text  that  has  yet  appeared 
is  Dr.  Davidson's  Habrew  Text  of  the  0,  T., 
nvUed  from  Critical  Sources,  1855.  It  presents 
«  convenient  epitome  of  the  more  important 


various  readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Maso 
rah,  with  the  authorities  for  them.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  little  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  from 
the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  with  what 
might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet  to 
learn  what  critical  treasures  those  versiona  reailv 
contain.  It  mi^ht  be  well,  too,  if  alonf  with 
the  version-readings  were  collected  together  all, 
or  at  least  all  the  more  important,  ooigectiual 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  pn^oaed  bj 
various  scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
which  at  present  lie  buried  in  their  several  com- 
mentaries and  other  publications.  5.  /Vmo- 
plea  of  Criticism.  —  The  method  of  procedure 
reouired  in  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  is  widely 
diflerent  from  that  practised  in  die  critidam  m 
the  K.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  recqttuB  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine 
Scripture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
detecting  and  correcting  the  errors  contained 
in  it  are  more  precarious,  the  results  are  moie 
uncertain,  and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of 
the  diplomatic  evidence  of  MSb.  to  that  of  a 
good  critical  judffment  and  sagacity  is  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  indeed  to  Uie  direet  testi- 
mony of  the  MSS.  that,  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  true  text,  we  must  first  havi 
recourse.  Where  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  canon  that  we  ought  not  to  let 
the  mere  numerical  minority  preponderate,  boi 
should  examine  what  is  the  reading  of  the  earii- 
est  and  best  The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most 
part  onl^  to  our  first  sure  standing-ground,  the 
Masoretic  text :  in  other  words,  to  me  avengs 
written  text  of  a  period  later  by  a  thoosand  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  than  the  latest  book  of 
the  O.  T. 

In  ascending  upwards  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  our  first  criacal  materials  are  the  Maso- 
retic Keris,  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  pre<er; 
vation  of  many  authentic  readings.     A  Ken 
therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference  to 
a  Chethib,  unless  confirmed  by  other  soiBciait 
evidence,  external  or  internal ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind, 
"Proclivi  scriptioni  pnestat  ardna,"  many  of 
them  being  but  arbitrary  softenings-down  of 
difficult  readings  in  the  genuine  text.    The  ex- 
mess  assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also  of  the 
Targum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  pvtic' 
ular  passages,  are  of  course  important.  Thn 
these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome,  the 
most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavon  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text    Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  eveiy 
thing  respecting  it,  on  the  Patestinian  Jevi» 
and  accurate  as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  csa 
be  shown  to  have  been  received  oy  Jeremy 
should,  if  sanctioned  or  countenanced  by  the 
Targum,  be  so  far  preferred  to  one  upbttd  by 
the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS.  wfaaterer. 
Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  andean 
none  can,  on  the  whole,  be  reckoned,  in  acriticsl 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.    Of  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodih 
tion,  we  possess  but  mere  fragments.     Tbe 
Syriac  beus  the  impress  of  having  been  mads 
too  much  under  the  mfiuence  of  the  Sqptaagint 
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The  Taisnins  aie  too  often  paraphrastic.  StQl 
thej  all  mmish  mo6t  important  material  for  the 
correction  of  the  Masoretic  text;  and  their 
cnmnlatiTO  evidence,  when  thev  all  concnr  in 
a  reading  di&rent  to  that  which  it  contains,  is 
▼err  snong. 

The  Septnagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  anti- 
qnitr,  but  on  Yarioos  accounts  untrustworthy 
in  the  readin^p  which  it  represents,  must  tie 
treated  for  critical  purposes  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Masoretic  Keris.  The  presence  of  any  He- 
brew reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it 
can  be  independent!/  shown  to  be  probable  that 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  In  the  opposite 
direction  of  oonflrming  a  Masoretic  reading, 
against  which  later  testimonies  militate,  the 
authori^  of  the  Septnagint,  on  account  of  its 
age,  neoessaril/  stands  high.  Similar  remarks 
would,  k  priorit  ^ocm  to  apply  to  the  critical  use 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch:  it  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of  anv  real 
additional  value.  In  the  case  of  the  O.  T.,  un- 
like that  of  the  N.  T.,  anoUier  source  of  emenda- 
tions is  generally  allowed,  viz.  critical  coi\jec- 
tnre.  The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  probably  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  O.  T.  In  the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  has  generally  restricted  himself  to  the  ad- 
mission of  corrections  warranted  by  MS.,  Mas- 
oretic, or  Talmudic  authority,  those  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11 ;  those  in  the 
Pftalms  are  proportinately  three  times  as  nume- 
rous; those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  Psalms.  In  all  emendations 
of  the  text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
critical  materials  which  we  possess,  or  by  criti- 
cal conjecture,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed 
reading  be  one  from  which  the  existing  reading 
may  £ive  been  derived :  hence  the  neoessi^  of 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  corruptions 
were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  an- 
other. Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeat- 
ed ;  or  they  were  dropped,  and  this  especially 
when  they  ended  like  uiose  that  preceded.  Oo- 
casioiially  a  letter  may  have  travelled  firom  one 
word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to  another. 
Wilfhl  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical 
grounds  has  also  been  occasionally  chaiged  up- 
on the  Jews ;  but  the  allegation  has  not  been 
proved,  and  their  known  reverence  for  the  text 
mflitates  agahist  iL  To  the  criticism  of  the 
vowel-marks  the  same  general  principles  must 
be  applied,  nuOaiig  muitmdia,  as  to  that  of  the 
consonants.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  fh»m 
the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at  our  unfettered 
discretion. 

B.   IlffTBKPRBTATIOir  OF  THB   OlD   TsSTA- 

MawT.  —  1.  ffiMorifo/the  Inierpntation.'—We 
shall  here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the 
scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  have  in  different  ages 
received.  At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christi- 
anity, two  opposite  tendencies  had  manifested 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  them  among 
the  Jews ;  the  one  to  an  extreme  literalism,  the 
other  to  an  arbitraiy  allegorism.  The  former 
of  these  was  mainlv  developed  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  fkiom  the  nature 


of  things,  most  completely  observed.  The 
Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation 
of  that  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  over- 
looking the  moral  principles  on  which  those 
precepts  were  founoed  and  which  they  should 
nave  unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to 
supply  by  other  means  die  imperfections  in- 
herent in  Qrerj  law  in  its  mere  hteral  accepta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  at  Alexandria  the 
all^;orizing  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it 
had  appes^ed  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as 
where  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the 
priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  had  been  treated 
as  symbolical  of  the  universe.  It  had  been 
fostered  by  Aristobulus,  and  at  length,  two  cen- 
turies later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  from  whose 
works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed. For  in  the  eeneral  principles  of  inter- 
{>retation  which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  fol- 
owing,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track 
which  had  been  nrevionsly  marked  out  by  those, 
probably  the  Thenpeut»,  under  whom  he  had 
studied.  His  expositions  have  chiefly  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  areh-prophet,  the  man  initiated  above  all 
others  into  divine  mysteries ;  and  in  the  persons 
and  thines  mentioned  in  these  writing  ha 
traces,  without  denying  the  outward  realitj  of 
the  narrative,  the  mystical  designations  of'^dif- 
finvnt  s^tract  qualities  and  aspects  of  the  in- 
visible. The  Alexandrian  interpreters  were 
striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  world, 
by  showing  that  Moses  had  anticipated  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian  lit- 
eralism and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever 
remained  entirely  distincL  In  fact  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literalism  and  arbitrary  allegorism, 
in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral  teaching 
and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture,  had  too 
much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the 
development  of  the  two  distinct  yet  oo-existeni 
spheres  of  Halscihah  and  Hagadah,  in  which 
tne  Jewish  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  shown 
by  the  later  Jewish  writings,  ranged.  The  for- 
mer ("repetition,"  "  foUowinjg  ")  embraced  the 
traditional  lesal  determinations  for  practical 
observance :  uie  latter  ("  discourse  ")  the  un- 
restrained interpretation,  of  no  authentic  force 
or  immediate  practical  interest. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treat- 
ment of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  de- 
Sendent  on  that  which  it  had  received  fh>m  the 
ews.  The  Alexandrian  allegorism  re-appean 
the  most  fuller  in  the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  but  it  mfluen<»d  also  the  other  writings 
of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish 
cabalism  passed  to  some  extent  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
employed  by  the  Gnostics.  But  this  was  not 
to  but  IrensBus,  himself  not  altogether  fne 
from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ;  and  Ter- 
tuUian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only 
in  their  log^ical  connection,  and  witn  reference 
to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered. 
In  another  respect,  all  was  chaneed.  The 
Christian  interpreters  by  their  belief  in  Christ 
stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the  cOmprehen- 
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«ionof  the  whole  burden  of  the  0.  T.  to  which 
the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and  thus,  however 
the/  may  have  erred  in  the  details  of  their  in- 
terpretations, the^  were  generally  conducted 
by  them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  resard  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  view  held  bj  the 
Christian  Fatliers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  N.  T.  had  been  virtually  contained  and  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Old,  generally  induced  the 
search  in  the  O.  T.  for  such  Christian  doctrine 
rather  than  for  the  old  philosophical  dogmas. 
Their  general  convictions  were  doubtless  here 
more  correct  than  the  details  which  they  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  would  be  eas;^  to  multiply  from 
the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Tcrtullian,  or 
Irenseus,  typical  interpretations  that  could  no 
longer  be  uelended. 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her 
previous  learning  had  already  exert^  the  de^ 
est  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T., 
that  definite  principles  of  interpretation  were 
by  a  new  order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and 
influential  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first 
laid  down.    Clement  here  led  the  way.  He  held 
^t  in  the  Jewish  law  a  fourfold  impo/t  was  to 
be  traced, —  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  propheti- 
cal.   Of  these  the  second  was  the  reuc  of  the 
philosophical  element  that  others  had  previous- 
ly ingraAed  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    Clem- 
ent was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Or^n.  With 
him  biblical  interpretation  showed  itself  more 
decidedly  Christian ;  and  while  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
manent inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinc- 
tive symbolical  meaning  which  philosophy  had 
placed  upon   the  O.  T.  disappeared.     Origen 
recognizes  in  Scripture,  as  it  were,  a  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  answering  to  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  of  man  :  the  first  serves  for  tne  edification 
of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that  of  the  more 
advanced,  Uie  third  for  that  of  the  perfect.   The 
reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of  those 
whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it     The  second,' 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture, 
he  illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  t)eut. 
zxv.  4  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9.    The  third,  however,  is 
that  on  which  he  principally  dwells,  showing 
how  the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually  understood, 
contained  a  shadow  of  eood  things  to  come. 
Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own  term) 
the  psychiod  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture,  the  bodily  not  always. 
Orisen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  investigations  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pounded.    Tet  as  the   appliances  which  he 
Drought  to  the  study  of  Scripture  made  him 
the  father  of  biblical  criticism,  so  of  all  detailed 
Christian  scriptural  commentaries  his  were  the 
first ;  a  fact  not  to  be  for^tten  by  those  who 
would  estimate  aright  their  several  merits  and 
defects. 

The  value  of  Origen's  researches  was  best 
appreciated,  a  century  later,  by  Jerome.  He 
adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's  princi- 
ples ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  m  the 
practical  application  of  them :  he  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis 
of  the  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores 
of  learning  to  bear  upon  it     With  Origen,  he 


held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  undentood  in  a 
threefold  manner,  literally,  tropologkally,  my*, 
tically :  the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest,  the 
last  the  highest    But  elsewhere  be  gave  a  new 
threefold  division  of  scriptural  interpretation, 
identifying  the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first 
meaning,  making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual 
meaning  the  second,  and   maintaining  that, 
thirdly.  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  "  secun- 
dum futurorum  beatitudinem."    The  influence 
of  Origen's  writings  was  supreme  in  the  Grttk 
Church  for  a  hundred  years  ailcr  his  death. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  Diodore, 
bishop  of  Tarsus,    previously  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  tne  whole  of 
the  O.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip 
ture.    Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  pursued  an  exclusively  grammati- 
cal interpretation  into  a  decided  rationalism, 
rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetical  ref- 
erence of  the  O.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be 
only  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of  aocom 
modation.     Chrysostom,  anomer  disciple  of 
Diodore,  followed  a  sounder  course,  rejecting 
neither  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion, but  bringing  out  with  much  force  from 
Scripture  its  mor^  lessons.    He  was  followed 
by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  literal]/ 
and    historically,  and    also  allegorically  and 


In  the  Western  Church,  the  Influence  of 
Origen,  if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  wis 
yet  permanently  greater  than  in  the  Eastern 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have 
drawn  largely  from  Origen  in  his  Commentarr 
on  the  Psalms.    But  in  truth,  as  a  practical 
I  interpreter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen ;  care- 
fully seeking  out,  not  whac  meaning  the  Scrips 
ture  might  bear,  but  what  it  nfalfy  Intended, 
and  drawing  forth  the  evangelical  "sense  fron 
the  literal  with  co^ncy,  terseness,  and  dmnce. 
Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Origen ;  carefully  preserving  in  its  integritr 
the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative  o}* 
Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be 
but  a  building  in  Uie  air.    But  whatever  ad- 
vances had   Men  made  in  the  treatment  of 
O.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the  dajv  of 
Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated.    We 
may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the 
Book  of  Job ;  the  last  great  independent  woit 
of  a  Latin  Father.    Three  senses  of  the  sacitd 
text  are  here  recoenized  and  pursued  in  sm- 
rate  threads;  the  historical  and  Utand,  the  alle- 
gorical, and  the  moral.    But  the  three  hafe 
hardly  any  mutual  connection :  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  connection  is  ignored.    Such  was  the 
general  cluuncter  of  the  interpretation  which 
prevailed   through   the   middle   a^  during 
which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  tt^tt 
The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  eatudy 
divorced  from  the  literal. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investicatioDof 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  ue  0.  T. 
came  fh)m  the  great  Jewish  oommentatort, 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  11th  and  fol- 
lowing centuries;  Rashi  (t  1105),  Abcn  Eira 
(tll67),  Eimchi  (t  1240),  and  others.  Fol- 
lowing m  the  wake  of  these,  the  converted  Jew, 
Xicolaus  of  Lyre  near  Evreux,  in  Normandj 
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(t  13411,  prodaced  his  Postills  Perpetas  on 
the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  con- 
tended for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they 
all  must  rest  Exception  was  taken  to  these  a 
century  later  by  Paul  of  Bui^s,  also  a  con- 
Yertsd  Jew  (t  1435),  who  np^ldl,  by  the  side 
of  the  literal,  the  traditional  inteipretations,  to 
which  he  was  probably  at  heart  exclusively  at- 
tached. But  the  very  arguments  by  which  he 
sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  literal  interpretation 
had  taken  firm  root 

2.  Principla  of  InterprettUkm.  ^  From  the 
ibrecoing  sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it 
has  been  very  generally  recognizeid  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  O.  T.  embraces  the  discov- 
ery of  its  literal,  moral,  and  spiritual  meaning. 
It  has  given  occasion  to  misrepresentation  to 
speak  oif  the  existence  in  Scripture  of  more 
tban  a  single  sense ;  rather,  then,  let  it  be  said 
that  there  are  in  it  three  elements,  oo-existing 
and  coalescing  wi^  each  other,  and  generally 
requiring  each  other's  presence  in  order  that 
thev  may  be  severally  manifested.  Correspond- 
ingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the  O.  T. 
in  wkieh  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  lite- 
ral (and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously 
displayed  in  the  historical  narrative :  the  monu 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
hortatory  addresses  of  the  prophets:  thepredie- 
tiotts  of  the  prophets  bear  emphatic  witness  to 
the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  generally, 
in  every  portion  of  the  O.  T.,  the  presence  of 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scrip- 
ture be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  tmough  the  wilder- 
•ess,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
•ccurrenoe  of  the  fiw^ts  narrated ;  the  moral,  in 
the  warnings  which  God's  dealings  with  the 
people  and  their  own  several  disobraiences  con- 
vey ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  preflg^ration  by 
that  joumev,  in  its  several  features,  of  the 
CW«i«pSigrin-«,*«HH5hth,wad«ne«of 

If  the  question  be  asked.  Are  the  three  sev- 
eral elements  in  the  O.  T.  mutually  co-exten- 
sive ?  we  reply.  They  are  certainly  co-extensive 
in  the  O.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  it,  largely  viewed ;  yet  not  so 
as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  element  may  occasion- 
ally exist  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
passages  of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhorta- 
tion, eM,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Book  of 
Proveros,  into  which  the  historical  element 
hardlv  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  in  Psalm 
ii.,  toe  prophetical  element,  though  not  alto- 
gether divorced  from  the  historical  and  the 
moral,  yet  completely  overshadows  them.  That 
we  should  use  the  aew  Testament  as  the  key 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  sjnrit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers 
asserted  respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition 
received  from  theim,  and  with  the  appeals  to 
the  N.  T.  by  which  Oricen  defended  and  forti- 
ied  the  threefold  meuod  of  interpretation. 
But  here  it  is  the  analog  of  the  N.  T.  inter- 
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pretations  that  we  must  follow;  for  it  were 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  found  completely  in- 
terpreted in  the  New.  With  these  prdiminary 
observations,  we  may  glance  aft  the  several 
branches  of  the  interpreter's  task. 

First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  form 
or  body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will 
have  to  explore  and  to  analyse.  He  must  ascer- 
tain the  thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded, 
foretold,  prayed  for,  or  the  like ;  and  this  with 
reference,  so  for  as  is  possible,  to  the  historica] 
occasion  and  circumstances,  the  time,  the  place, 
the  political  and  social  position,  the  manner  of 
life,  the  surrounding  influences,  the  cUbtinctive 
character,  and  the  object  in  view,  alike  of  the 
writers,  die  persons  addressed,  and  the  persons 
who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken  in  its  wide 
sense,  ttie  outward  form  of  Scripture  will  itself, 
no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figurative.  To 
the  outward  form  of  Scripture  thus  belong  all 
metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is  sabstituted 
for  another ;  and  metaphors^  in  which  a  word 
is  transformed  finodi  its  proper  to  a  cognate  s||r- 
nification ;  so  also  all  prosopopotias»  or  personi- 
fications; and  even  all  anthropomorpnie  and 
anthropopathic  descriptions  of  Goa,  which 
could  never  have  been  understood  in  a  purely 
literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of  the  ifght-minded 
among  God's  people.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  difiicult,  perhaps  impossible^  to  draw 
the  exact  line  where  the  province  of  spiritual 
inteipretation  begins,  ana  that  of  historieal 
ends.  On  the  one  bsnd,  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  peraaps 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  m- 
volved  in  it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  large 
nse  of  figurative  language  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
more  esi^cially  in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us 
for  the  recognition  of  tne  yet  more  deeply,  fig- 
urative and  essentially  allegoricttl  import  wludi 
runs  through  the  whole. 

Tet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it 
ever  be  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  his- 
torical form  in  which  the  O.  T.  comes  to  us 
clothed.  Even  by  itself,  it  prodainu  to  us 
the  historical  workings  of  God,  and  reveals  the 
care  wherewith  He  has  ever  watched  over  the 
interests  of  His  Chureh.  Above  all,  the  history 
of  the  O.  T.  is  the  indispensable  prefooe  to  the 
historical  advent  of  the  oon  of  God  in  the  flesh. 
We  need  hardly  labor  to  prove  that  the  M.  T. 
recognizes  the  general  historical  ehaneterof 
Avhat  the  O.  T.  records.  Of  course,  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of 
history,  there  will  always  remain  the  (question, 
how  far  the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as 
definitely  historical ;  how  for  as  drawn,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  ftt>m  the  imagination.  Such  a 
question  presents  itself,  for  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  one  which  must  plainly  be  in  each 
case  decided  according  to  the  particular  dreum- 
stances.  In  examining  the  extent  of  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psahnists,  we  must  distinguish 
oetween  those  which  we  either  definitely  know 
or  may  reasonably  assume  to  have  been  nilfilkd 
at  a  period  not 'entirely  distant  tnam  that  at 
which  they  were  uttned,  and  those  which 
reached  for  beyond  in  their  prospective  refer- 
ence.   The  former,  once  ftilfllled,  were  thenee- 
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forth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is. 
xvii. ;  Ps.  cvii.  33).  With  the  prophecies  of 
more  distant  scope  the  case  stood  thos.  A 
picture  was  presented  to  the  prophet's  gase, 
embodying  an  outward  representation  of  cer- 
tain future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments,  tri- 
umphs, or  blessings;  a  picture  suggested  in 
general  by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the 
present  (Zech.  vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of 
the  past  (Ez.  xx.  35,  36 ;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21 ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6,  seqo.),  or  of  the  near  future,  already 
anticipated  and  viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix. 
7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11),  or  of  all  these  variously 
combined,  altered,  and  heightened  by  the  im- 
a|;ination.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought  to  pass : 
the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual, 
the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  inward 
reality  before  tine  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
took  efibct. 

Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation, 
let  the  following  here  suffice: — The  knowledge 
of  the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered 

1a)  from  the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages, 
c)  from  the  traditional  interpretations  pre- 
served in  Jewish  commentaries  and  diction- 
aries, {d)  from  the  ancient  versions,  («)  from 
the  cognate  languages,  —  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost  wholly 
gathered  finom  the  0.  T.  itself;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallel- 
ism is  now  generally  recognized,  more  attention 
needs  to  be  bestowed  thui  has  been  bestowed 
hitherto  on  the  centralism  and  inversion  bv 
which  the  poetical  structure  and  language  is 
sften  marked. 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.,  we 
proceed  to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  that  St  Paul  declared 
that  all  Scripture  was  given  bv  inspiration  of 
God,  and  was  profitable  for  doctnne,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righ^ 
•onsness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in  the 
implicit  recognition  of  tne  essentially  moral 
character  of  the  whole  that  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts 
{e^.  Matt  XV.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth 
the  fulness  of  their  bearing  {e^.  Matt.  ix.  13), 
but  also  lay  bare  moral  lessons  in  O.  T.  pas- 
sages which  lie  rather  beneath  the  surface  uian 
upon  it  (Matt  xix.  5,  6,  xxii.  32 ;  John  x.  34, 
35 ;  Acts  vii.  48,  49 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  13-15).  With  r^^ard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  snows  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching 
implied  in  its  letter ;  and,  in  His  denunciation 
of  the  Pharisees,  upbraids  them  for  ^eir  omis- 
sion of  its  weightier  matters  — ^judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O.  T.  finds 
frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3  ;  Kom.  iv.,  ix.  17 ; 
I  Cor.  X.  6-11 ;  Heb.  iii.  7-11,  xi.;  2  Pet  ii. 
15,  16;  1  John  iii.  12). 

The  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  wiU  have, 
among  his  otner  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set 
before  him  the  various  yet  generally  mingled 
workings  of  the  spirit  of  h^iness  and  of  the 
spirit  or  sin.  The  moral  errors  by  which  the 
lives  of  even  the  greatest  saints  were  disfigured 
•re  related,  and  that  for  our  instruction,  but 


not  generally  criticised.  The  O.  T.  sets  befors 
us  just  those  lives  —  the  lives  generally  of  re. 
ligious  men  —  which  will  best  repay  our  study, 
and  will  most  strongly  suggest  the  moral  1^ 
sons  that  God  would  have  us  learn ;  and  hcrem 
it  is,  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral  aspects  of  tho 
O.  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely  trace  the 
overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote,  but  the 
O.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  therefore 
prophetical  element  Our  attention  is  here 
nrat  attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts 
of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of 
which,  at  the  time  that  they  were  uttered,  no 
question  can  exist,  and  the  majority  of  which 
still  awaited  their  fulfilment  when  the  Redeemer 
of  the  worid  was  bom.  With  Christ  the  new 
era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  commenced. 
A  marvellous  amount  there  was  in  His  person 
of  the  verification  of  the  very  letter  of  proph- 
ecy—  partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  defi- 
nitely all  had  pointed  to  Him ;  partly  becauM 
His  outward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His 
death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly 
be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  significance  of 
such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  exhausted 
by  the  mere  outward  verification.  Hence  the 
entire  absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any  recogni- 
tion, by  either  Christ  or  His  apostles,  of  such 
{)rospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
iterally  interpreted,  wonld  still  have  implied. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  prophecies  is 
eveiywhere  applied  to  the  gathering-together, 
the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  uni- 
versal body  of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52 ;  Acts 
ii.  39,  XV.  15-17 ;  Rom.  ix.  25, 26, 32, 33,  x.  11. 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27,  &c.). 

Even  apart,  however,  from  the  authoritatire 
interpretation    thus   placed   upon    them,  the 
propnecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  sufli- 
cient  measure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritual 
import    The  substance  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  elory  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom : 
it  is  but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  tM  out- 
ward  circumstances  of  the  career  of  God  s 
ancient  people,  which  had  passed,  or  all  bnt 
passed,  away  before  the  fulfmnent  of  the  prom- 
ised blessinn  commenced.    Nor  was  even  the 
form  in  which  the  announcement  of  the  new 
blessings  had  been  clothed  to  be  rudely  csst 
aside :  the  imagety  of  the  prophets  is  on  creiT 
account  justly  dear  to  us,  and  from  love,  no 
less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak  the  Iss- 
guage  of  Canaan.    Bnt  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion. Must  not  this  language  have  been  divine- 
ly designed  from  the  firet  as  the  langusge  of 
God's  Church?     The  typical  import  of  the 
Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ntnal  worship  is  im- 
plied in  Heb.  ix.  ("tho  Holy  Ghost  this  signi- 
fying"), and  is  almost  universally  allowed: 
and  It  is  not  easv  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of 
Israel's  history  nx>m  the  ceremonies  of  Israel's  1 
worship ;  nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  pre-  | 
ceding  historv  of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of  ■ 
the  hutory  of  Israel.    The  N.  T.  itself  implies  ) 
the  typical  import  of  a  laise  part  of  the  0.  T; 
narrative.    In  the  O.  T.  itself  we  have,  aa^ 
this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and  peno( 
expressly  treated    as  typical  (Ps.  czviiL  ^ 
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y^ct,  uL,  Ti.  9,  &c.)-  A  farther  testimony  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  famished  by  the  tyoical  character 
of  the  erents  related  even  in  the  New.  All  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical.  So 
too  the  outward  fulfilments  of  prophecy  in  the 
Redeemer's  life  were  types  of  the  deeper  though 
less  immediately  striking  fulfilment  which  it 
was  to  continue  to  reoeiye  ideally.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  rec- 
ognize the  spiritual  element  in  the  historical 
parts  of  the  0.  T.,  arising  from  the  fear  that  the 
recognition  of  it  may  endanger  that  of  the  his- 
tori(»l  truth  of  the  events  recorded.  Nor  is 
such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one-sided 
and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever  so 
abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not 
afiect  its  existence.  Of  another  danger  beset- 
ting the  path  of  the  spiritual  interpreter  of  the 
O.  T.,  we  have  a  warning  in  the  unedif^ng 
puerilities  into  which  some  nave  fallen.  Against 
such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing  too  curious  a 
search  for  mere  external  resemblances  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though  withal 
thankfully  recognizinjg  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  The  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  rest  upon  both  we  literal  and  the 
moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  analogy 
between  things  which  have  nought  morally  m 
common.  One  consequence  of  this  principle 
will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  content 
to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  However  remarkable  the  outward 
fiilnlment  be,  it  must  always  g^ide  us  to  some 
deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element  is  in- 
volved. Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be,  that  that 
which  was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it 
was  sinful,  not  be  regarded  as  t^ical  of  that 
which  is  free  fh>m  sm.  So  again,  that  which 
was  tolerated  rather  than  approved  may  con- 
tain within  itself  the  type  of  something  im- 
perfect, in  contrast  to  that  which  is  more  per- 
fect. 

C.  QUOTAI^IONB  FROM  THB  OlD  TsSTAMBlfT 

iw  THB  Nsw  Testament. — The  New  Testa- 
ment quotations  from  the  Old  form  one  of  the 
outward  bonds  of  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  manifold  in  kind. 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain  prophe- 
cies or  involve  tj^  of  which  the  N.  T.  wri- 
ters designed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment  Others 
are  intnduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  It  may 
not  be  eas^  to  distribute  all  the  quotations  into 
their  distinctive  classes;  but  amone  those  in 
which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is  ascribed 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted  may  foirly 
be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an  in- 
timation that  the  Scripture  was  "fulfilled;" 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  "  fulfil," 
as  appliea  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had 
been  predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T. 
onljr  used  by  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  com- 
panion apostles,  hk  the  quotations  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  we  find  a 
continual  variation  fW>m  the  Utter  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  To  this  variation  three  causes  may- 
be specified  as  having  contributed :  — First,  all 
the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  ttom  the  Septuagint; 


correcting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by  the  H^ 
brew, 'especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
purpose;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether; 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to 
show  that  it  was  the  primary  source  whence 
their  quotations  were  drawn.  Secondly,  the 
N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently  quoted  from 
memory.  Thirdly,  combined  with  this,  there 
was  an  alteration  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
desi^.  Sometimes  the  object  of  this  was  to 
obtain  increased  force.  Sometimes  an  O.  T. 
passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so 
adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to  present  an 
aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what  is 
foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts  L  20; 
1  Cor.  i.  31).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from 
another  source:  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  al- 
though the  contents  are  professedly  Uiose  read 
by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words 
"  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  in- 
troduced from  Is.  Iviii.  6  (Sept.) :  similarly,  in 
Rom.  xi.  8,  Dent.  xxlx.  4  is  combined  with  Is. 
xxix.  10.  In  some  cases,  still  greater  liberty 
of  alteration  is  assumed.  In  some  places 
again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are 
taken  up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning. 
Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  m 
the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as 
the  author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by 
Zechariah ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  prophecy 
is  based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that, 
without  a  reference  to  this  original  source,  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  freedom  with  which  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their 
writings.  It  could  only  result  in  fkilure,  were 
we  to  attempt  any  merely  mechanical  account 
of  rariations  fTX>m  the  O.  T.  text  which  are 
essentially  not  mechanical. 

Oliye*  No  tree  is  more  closely  associated 
with  the  history  and  civilization  of  man.  Our 
concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  rela- 
tions, and  in  its  connection  with  Judsea  and  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  the  scriptural  associ- 
ations of  the  olive-tree  are  singularly  poetical. 
It  has  this  remarkable  interest,  in  the  first 
])laoe,  that  its  foliace  is  the  earliest  that  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood 
began  to  retire  f  Gen.  viii.  11).  Next  we  find 
it  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  alle- 
gory (Judff.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the 
emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing 
(Ps.  Hi.  8,  cxxviii.  3).  So  with  tiie  later  proph- 
ets it  is  the  symbol  of  beanty,  luxuriance,  and 
stren^h.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading 
this  imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  vegetation  of 
Judasa.  Thus  after  the  captiyity,  when  the 
Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find 
them,  amoi^  other  branches  for  the  booths, 
bringing  "  ofive-branches  "  from  the  "  mount " 
(Neh.  Yiii.  15).  "The  mount  "is  doubtiess 
the  fiunons  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
"  Olivetum  "  of  the  Vulgate.  Turning  now  to 
the  mystic  imagery  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14), 
and  ot  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3, 
4),  we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in 
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ft  yeiy  remarkable  war.  Finally,  in  the  .ai^a- 
mentation  of  St  Paul  concerning  the  relanve 
positions  of  tlie  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  coun- 
sels of  God,  this  tree  supplies  the  basis  of  one 
of  his  most  forcible  allegories  (Rom.  xi.  16-25). 
The  Gentiles  are  the  "  wild  olive  **  grafted  in 
upon  the  "  good  olive,"  to  which  once  the  Jews 
belonged,  and  with  which  they  may  again  be 
incorporated.  The  olive-tree  grows  Ircely  al- 
most everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pal- 
estine. See  Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xxviii.  40. 
Olivc-yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  like  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields (Judg.  xv.  5;  I  Sam.  viii.  14).  The 
kings  had  very  extensive  ones  (1  Chr.  xxyii.28). 
Even  now  the  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  coun- 
try. Almost  every  village  has  its  olive-grsve. 
Certain  districts  may  be  specified  where  at  va- 
rious times  this  tree  has  been  very  luxuriant. 
The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had  the  closest 
connection  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Israel- 
ites (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (Es.  xxvii.  17; 
Hos.  xii.  1 ),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies 
and  religious  worship.  The  oil  was  used  in 
coronations :  thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sover- 
ei^^nty  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also 
mixed  with  the  ofierings  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1, 
S,  6,  15).  For  the  bnminp  of  it  in  common 
lamps,  see  Matt  xxv.  3, 4, 8.  The  use  of  it  on 
the  oair  and  skin  was  customary,  and  indica- 
tive of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  Matt  vi.  17). 
It  was  also  employed  medicindly  in  suigical 
cases  (Luke  x.  34).  See  again  Marie  tI.  IS, 
Jam.  V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  sick.  In  Solomon's 
temple,  the  cherubim  were  ''of  olive-tree" 
(1  &.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (ver.  31,  32) 
and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  berries  (Jam. 
iii.  12;  2  Esd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the  oil, 
they  were  sometimes  gathered  bv  shakir^  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  beating  it 
IDeut.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treaaing 
of  the  frnit  (Dent  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi.  15). 
Hence  the  mention  of  "oil-fots"  (Joel  ii.  24). 
The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
olive ;  for  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  fall  (Job  xv.  33).  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  locust  was  a  formidable 
enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos  iv.  9).  It  happened 
not  unfrequently  that  hopes  were  disappomted, 
and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive  failed^'  (Hab. 
iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives 
best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations.  It  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  witli  knotty  gnarled  trunks, 
ind  a  smooSi  ash-colored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly ;  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its 
look  is  singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor ; 
and  this  is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  its  "  greenness  "  as  emblematic  of  strength 
and  prosperity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  decid- 
uous. Those  who  see  oHtcs  for  the  first  time 
are  occasionally  disappointed  by  the  dusty  col- 
or of  their  foliage ;  out  those  who  are  familiar 
with  them  find  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the 
rippling  changes  of  their  slender  gray-green 
leaves. 

Olives.  Mount  of.  The  exact  expres- 
sion "  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  occurs  in  the  0.  T. 
in  Zech.  xir.  4  only ;  in  the  other  places  of  the 
O.  T.  in  whioh  it  is  referred  to  the  form  employed 


is  the  "  ascent  of  the  olives  "  (2  Sam.  xr.  3G 
A.  V.  inaccurately  "  the  ascent  of  Moiad  Oli 
vet"),  or  simpler  "  the  Mount "  (Neh.  viii.  15), 
"  the  mount  racing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi.  7),  o? 
"  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city"  (£z.  xi.  23).  In  the  N.  T.,  three  forms 
of  the  word  occur:  I.  The  usual  one,** the 
Mount  of  Olives."  2.  By  St  Luke  twice 
(xix.  29,  xxi.  37),  "  the  mount  called  Elaidn." 
3.  Also  by  St  Luke  (Acts  i.  12),  the  "  mount 
called  Olivet"  It  is  the  well-known  eminence 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately  and  char- 
acteristically connected  with  some  of  the  gra 
vest  and  most  significant  events  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  intervening  times,  and  one  of  the  firm- 
est links  by  which  the  two  are  united;  thf 
scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  tlie  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatrr 
of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of 
Christ  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  fix  tfa* 
position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  wonld  be 
amply  settled  by  the  account  of  the  first  of  the 
events  just  named,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  xv., 
with  the  elucidations  of  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  Til.  9).     David's  object  was  to 

J>lace  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Absa- 
om.    He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  called 
'*  the  road  of  the  wilderness"  (xv.  23).     This 
leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past  Uie  well- 
known  olive-tree  (LXX.)  which  marked  the 
path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  monnt  — 
elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  east  (I  K.  xi.  7 ;  Ex.  xi.  23 ;  Mark 
xiii.  3)  —  to  the  summit,  where  was  a  conseciav 
ed  spot,  at  which  he  was  accnstomed  to  wor- 
ship God.    At  this  spot  he  again  performed  hit 
devotions — it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last 
time  —  and  took   his   fiunewell  of  die  cii^', 
"with  many  tears,  as  one  who  had  loet  his 
kingdom."    He  then  turned  the  summit,  an4 
after  passing  Bahnrim,  probably  about  wberr 
Bethany  now  stands,  continued  the  descent 
through  the  "  diy  and  thirsty  land "  nnial  b( 
arriv(^  "  weary  ''^at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Jo 
seph..  Ant,  vii.  9,  §  2-6 ;  2  Sam.  xtI.  14,  xxvii 
21,  22).    This,  which  is  the  earliest  mentxM 
of  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  is  also  a  complete  in 
troduction  to  it     The  remaining  references  • 
it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  but  slight    Thr 
"  high  places  "  which  Solomon  constructed  foi 
the  gods  of  his  numerous  wives  were  in  the 
monnt  "  fiusing  Jerusalem  "  (I  K.  xi.  7) — an 
expression  which  applies  to  the    Mount  of 
Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators  apply 
it    During  the  next  four  hundred  years,  we 
have  only  the  brief  notice  of  Josiah's  ioono- 
clasms  at  this  spot    Another  two  hundred 
years,  and  we  find  a  further  mention  of  it ;  this 
time  in  a  thoroughly  different  connectiott.    It 
is  now  tlie  great  repository  for  the  v^getatioa 
of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  tibe 
bushy  mjrrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.     "  Go 
out  *'of  the  citv  "into  the  mount"— was  the 
command  of  Esra  for  the  oelebratkm  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades 
after  the  Return  finom  Babylon  —  "  and  fotcb 
olive  branches,  and  ' oil > tree'  bnnches,  an^ 
myrtle-boughs,  and  palm-leavea,  and  branches 
of  thick  trees  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written  " 
(Neh.  viii.  15).     The  cultivated  and  unbrr 
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geoiu  character  which  is  implied  in  this  de- 
scription, as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  mount, 
l4  retained  til!  the  N.  T.  times. 

At  this  point  in  the  history,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
**  monnt "  as  a  rid^,  of  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  running  in  general  direction 
north  and  south ;  covenng  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  citjr.  At  its  northern  end,  the 
ridse  bends  round  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  to  the  citjr  on  that  side  also.  But 
there  is  this  differenoe,  that  whereas  on  the 
Borth  a  space  of  nearl  v  a  mile  of  tolerablj  lev- 
el surface  intervenes  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
monnt  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at 
all  —  tlM  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this 

Cortion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of  OUves  of  the 
istory.  The  northern  part  is,  though  geolo- 
gically continuous,  a  distinct  mountain.  We 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  portion. 
In  general  height,  it  is  not  very  mucn  above 
the  city;  300  feet  higher  than  the  Temple 
monnt,  hardly  more  than  100  above  the  so- 
called  Zion.  The  word  **  rid^e  "  has  been  used 
above  as  the  only  one  available  for  an  eminence 
of  some  length  and  even  height ;  but  that  word 
is  hardly  accurate.  There  is  nothing  "  ridge- 
like "  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  01"  any  other  of  the  limestone  hills  of  this 
distrit.t  of  Palestine ;  all  is  rounded,  swelling, 
and  regular  in  form.  At  a  distance,  its  outline 
is  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away  at 
its  southern  end ;  but  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  sum- 
mits or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  north  to 
south,  these  occur  in  the  following  order :  — 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilni ;  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion; Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Ofience.  1 .  Of 
these  the  central  one,  distingniished  bv  the  min- 
aret and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  Three 
paths  lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The 
first  passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  Gethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
depression  between  the  centre  and  the  northern 
hill.  The  second  parts  from  the  first  about  50 
yards  beyond  Getbemane,  and,  striking  off  to 
the  right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill,  sur- 
mounts the  projection  on  which  i«  the  tradition*- 
al  spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  proceeds  directly  upwards  to  the  villaee. 
The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.  £S. 
comer  of  Gethsemane;  and,  making  a  consider- 
able detour  to  the  south,  visits  Uie  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,*'  and,  following  a 
very  slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part 
of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 
Of  these  three  paths,  the  first,  fTX>m  the  fact  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is 
unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which 
deviate  in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects. 
Every  consideration  is  in  favor  of  its  being  the 
road  taken  bv  David  in  his  flight  It  is,  with 
equal  probabilit;|r,  that  usuafiy  taken  by  our 
liOid  and  His  ddsciples  in  their  morning  and 
CTeaing  tnmsit  between  Jerusalem  and  fietha- 


ny,  and  that  also  by  which  the  apostles  r»> 
turned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 

The  oentnd  hill,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  most  sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Chris- 
tian history.  Durine  tne  middle  ages,  most  of 
these  were  protected  by  an  edifice  of  some  sort ; 
and  to  juc&e  from  the  reports  of  the  early 
travellers,  the  mount  must  at  one  time  have  been 
thickly  covered  with  churches  and  convents. 
The  minority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  com- 
mand little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still  re- 
main, sufficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to 
consecrate  any  place.  These  are,  1.  Gethsem- 
ane, at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The  spot 
from  which  our  Saviour  ascended,  on  the  sum- 
mit. 3.  The  place  of  the  Lamentation  of 
Christ  over  Jerusalem,  half  way  up.  ^1.)  Of 
Uiese,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which  has 
any  daim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  however, 
are  considerable :  they  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to 
have  been  the  Empress  Helena  (a.x>.  325). 
Eusebius  states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memorial 
of  that  event,  a  sacred  house  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was 
a  cave,  which  a  sure  tradition  testified  to  be 
that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mys- 
teries to  His  disciples.  But  neitner  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of^the  same  author  when  the 
cave  is  again  mentioned,  do  more  than  name 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place 
from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix  no  defi- 
nite spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly  three  centu- 
ries to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recog- 
nition of  the  connection  of  the  Monnt  of 
Olives  with  Christ  into  a  lying  invention  in 
contradiction  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Ascension.  (3.)  The  third  oJ  the  three  tradi- 
tionary spots  mentioned —  that  of  the  Lamui- 
tation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)  ^  is 
not  more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the  As- 
cension. It  is  on  a  mamelon  or  protubei.ince 
which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the  breast  of  the 
hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsemane.  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  place  has  been  noticed 
by  many ;  but  Dr.  Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave 
it  its  death-blow,  by  pointing  out  the  true  spot 
to  take  its  place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  and  Palestine  (190-193),  he  shows  that 
the  road  of  our  Lord's  "Triumphal  entry'* 
must  have  been,  not  the  short  ana  steep  path 
over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pedes- 
trians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
the  son  them  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  mount.  2.  Wc  have 
spoken  of  the  central  and  principal  portion  of 
tne  mount  Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side, 
separated  fVom  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third 
takes  its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither 
to  possess,  nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independ- 
ent name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  "singular  catacomb" 
known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt 
xxiii.  29).  3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Afonnt  of  Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the 
**  Mount  of  Offence,"  MonB  OffensioniM,  though 
by  the  Arabs  called  Baten  et-Hawa,  "  the  bag 
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of  the  wind."  It  rises  next  to  that  last  men- 
tioned; and  in  the  hollow  between  the  two, 
moFe  marked  than  the  depressions  between  the 
more  northern  portions,  mns  the  road  from 
Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road  of 
Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  Mount 
of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of  Corrup- 
tion" on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  ^ods  of  his  foreign  wires  (IK. 
xi.  7 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  southern  summit 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  centre  one, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  much  more 
definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It 
is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the 
"  Mount  of  Ascension  " — the  Karem  es-Safad, 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modem  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  GralilfDi.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Monnt  of  the  Ascension,  and 
so  nearly  its  e(]ual  in  height,  that  few  trayeUers 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It 
stands  directly  opposite  the  N.  £.  comer  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by  the  palJi  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross  path  leading  to 
d'laawiyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name  wdl 
reflects  the  fhiitful  character  of  the  hill,  on 
which  thero  are  seyeral  yineyards,  besides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The  Christian  name 
is  due  to  the  singular  tradition,  that  here  the 
two  angels  addressed  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  —  "  Te  men  of  Galilee ! " 
This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot 
of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied  in  the  fore- 
goin}(  description  must  have  rendered  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of 
Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was  m  the 
time  of  the  Jewish' kingdom  or  of  our  Lord. 
Except  the  high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only 
buildings  then  to  be  seen  were  probably  the 
walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  ana  the 
towers  and  presses  which  were  their  invariable 
accompaniment  But  though  the  churches  are 
nearly  all  demolished,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able diffbrenoe  between  the  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tain now  and  in  those  days  wnen  it  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves. 
It  does  not  now  stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this 
respect  among  the  hills  in  tne  neighborhood  of 
Jerasalem.  "  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more 
secluded  slope  leading  up  to  the  northernmost 
summit  that  these  venerable  trees  spread  into 
any  thing  like  a  forest"  The  cedars  commem- 
orated by  the  Talmud,  and  the  date-palms  im- 
plied in  the  name  Bethany,  have  mred  still 
worse :  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies 
performed  there  must  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably 
watchea  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  from  the 
summit  The  second  ceremony  referred  to  was 
buming  of  the  Red  Heifer.    This  solemn  cere- 


monial was  enacted  on  the  central  mount,  aoJ 
in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified,  that  it  would 
seem  not  difficult  to  nx  it  It  was  due  east  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the 
mount,  that  die  officiating  priest^  as  he  slew 
the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  oonld  see 
the  facade  of  the  sanctuair  through  the  essi 
gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot  a  viaduct 
was  constructed  across  the  valley  on  a  double 
row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  fiir  above  all 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defile- 
ments. It  was  probably  demolished  by  the  Jers 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  ctch 
earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Tms  wonld 
account  satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded 
to  by  Josephus. 

dllyet  (2  Sam.  XV.  30;  Acta  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  in  the  latter  of 
these  two  passages.  [See  Olives,  Mouht  of.] 

OljTin  pc^f '^  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xtI. 
15),  perhaps  of  the  household  of  Philologus. 

Olym'piUS,  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the 
Greek  deity  Zeus,  so  called  from  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Th^saly,  the  abode  of  the  gods  (2  Maoc 
vi.  2).    Ap. 

OmSB'rUB.  AxRAM  of  the  sons  of  Basi 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Esr.  x.  34).    Ap. 

O'mar,  son  of  Eliphaz  the  first-bom  of  Esia, 
and  "  duke  "  or  phylarch  of  E^om  (Gen.  xxxri. 
11,  15;  1  Chr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed 
to  survive  in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  AnU 
east  of  the  Jordan. 

O^'mega,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alpfas- 
bet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first  It  is  used  metapoor- 
ically  to  denote  the  end  of  any  thin? :  "I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing ...  the  first  and  the  last "  (Kev.  i.  8,  II). 

O'mer.    [Weights  and  Msabures.] 

Om'ri.  1.  Originally  "  captain  of  the  host " 
to  Elah,  was  afterwards  himself  Kingof  Israel, 
and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty.  When  Elsh 
was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tiizah,  then  capitil 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  enga^ 
in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the  tnbe 
of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Phi- 
listines. As  soon  as  the  army  heard  ot  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Omri  king.  Thereopon 
he  broke  up  the  si^;e  of  Gibbethon,  and  at- 
tacked Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his 
court  as  King  of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken, 
and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  palace, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  days.  Omri,  howerer, 
was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  witboat 
a  straggle  against  Tibni,  whom  ''half'^the  peo- 
ple "  ( I  K.  xvi.  21 )  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne, 
and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother 
Joram  ( LXX. ) .  The  civil  war  lasted  four  yean 
(cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15  with  23).  After  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Tibni  and  Joram,  Omri  reigned/ 
for  six  years  in  Tinah ;  but  at  the  end  of 
time  he  transferred  his  residence,  probably  froi 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  sie^ 
to  the  mountain  Snomron,  better  known  by  it 
Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  tw€f 
talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise 
unknown,  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria,  Omri 
reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  a  vigorous  and  unacmpulons  raler,  anxioo  s 
to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  aofl 
alliances  with  foreign  states.    The  probable  data 
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of  Omri's  accession  (t.e.  of  the  deaths  of  Elah 
and  Zimri)  was  B.C.  935 ;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and 
the  beg^inning  of  Omri's  sole  reign  b.c.  931 .  ^^-^ 
of  his  death  b.o.  919. — 2.  One  of  the  soua  A 
Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 3. 
A  descendant  of  Fharez  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ix.  4).  — 4.  Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  18). 

On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefii 
of  the  tribe  of  Reaben  who  took  part  with 
Korah,  Da^an,  and  Abiram  in  their  revolt 
against  Moses  (Num.  xyi.  1).  His  name  does 
not  again  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
spiracy, nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  There  is  a  rab- 
binical tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  was  pre- 
TBiled  upon  bjr  his  wife  to  withdraw  from  his 
aocomphces. 

On,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under*  at  least  two  names, 
Bbth-Shbmbsh  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
"  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above,  cor- 
responding to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres.  The  an- 
cient Egvptian  common  name  is  written  AN, 
or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU ;  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  wora  is  AN,  and  probably  no  more 
was  pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called 
AN :  Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern, 
AN-MEHEET;  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  the  southern,  AN-RES.  Heliopolis 
was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  and  aboat  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Memphis.  It  was,  befbre  the  Roman  time,  the 
;^pital  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was 
included  in  Lower  E^pt.  Now  its  site  is  above 
the  point  of  the  Dei|A,  which  is  the  junction 
of  the  Phatmetic,  or  Damietta  branch  and  the 
Bolbitine,  or  Rosetta,  and  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Cairo.  In  the  earliest  times, 
it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so 
long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  per- 
haps fbr  no  more  than  the  reiffns  of  Menes 
(B.C.  cir.  2717)  and  Athothis:  it  doubUess  next 
came  under  the  government  of  the  Memphites, 
of  the  3d  (b.c.  cir.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dynas- 
ties :  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dios- 
polites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  the  Shepherds 
of  the  1 5th.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
when  Lower  £gpq;>t  was  subject  to  the  Shepherd 
kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been  under  Uie 
government  of  the  strangers.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably  re- 
covered by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward 
held  by  tbBm.  The  chief  object  of  worship  at 
Heliopolis  was  the  sun,  under  the  forms  RA, 
the  sun  simply,  whence  the  sacred  name  of  the 
place,  HA-RA,  "  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and 
ATUM,  the  settinsf  sun,  or  sun  of  the  nether 
worid.  The  tempfo  of  the  sun,  described  by 
Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the  single 
beautiAil  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  eranite,  68 
feet  2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  hears 
a  dedication,  slewing  that  it  was  sciUptured  in 
or  after  his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Sesertesen 
L,  first  king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.c.  dr.  2080- 
-•UH5).    Hdiopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  its 


learning,  and  Eudoxus  and  Plato  studied  under 
its  priests ;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  moundf^, 
it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small  town. 
The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read 
Pharaoh  gave' "to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-phcroh,  priest  of  On"  (Gen.  xli.  45, 
comp.  ver.  'y\  and  xlvi.  20).  According  to  the 
LXX.  version,  On  was  one  of  the  cities  buUt 
for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it 
mentions  three  "  strong  cities  "  instead  of  the 
two  "  treasure  cities  "  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On 
to  Pithom  and  Raamses.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
nrom  Raamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 
Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophesies  that  one  of  tne  five  cities  in 
Egypt  that  should  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
nAan  should  be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  \7nich  may 
mean  the  City  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take 
"  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  word ; 
hut  the  realing  "  a  city  of  destruction  "  seems 
preferable,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  t'l'^ro 
was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at  Heliop.  », 
although  there  may  have  been  at  one  time, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  Jere 
mii^  speaks  of  On  under  the  name  lleth 
shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun  "  (xliii.  13) 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  many  falst 
gods  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  17), 
On  is  written  Aven,  by  a  chan^  in  vie  pone* 
tuation,  and  so  made  to  signify  "  vanir^,''  and 
especiallv  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  After  tha 
age  of  tube  prophets,  we  hear  no  more  in  8cri]v 
ture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition,  however, 
points  It  out  as  a  place  where  our  Lord  and  the 
Viigin  came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt. 

U^nam.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Sliobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  — r 
2.  The  son  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife  Atarah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O^nan.  The  second  son  of  Judah  bv  the 
Canaanitess,  "the  daughter  of  Shna"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  4  ;  I  Chr.  ii.  3).  "  What  Le  did  was 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him 
also,"  as  He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place  before  the 
family  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

Ones^imUB  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly 
an  inhabitant,  of  Colossie,  since  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col. 
iv.  9)  as  ''one  of  you."  Slaves  were  numerous 
in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian 
was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave. 
Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
persons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest 
implication  in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  epistle.  The  man  escaped  fh>m 
his  master,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population,  he  could  hope  to 
be  concealed,  and  to  baffle  the  efforts  which 
were  so  often  made  in  such  cases  fbr  retaking 
the  fugitive.  Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other 
motive  for  the  flight  than  the  natural  love  of 
liberty,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  It 
has  Men  very  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
committed  some  oflfenoe,  as  theft  or  embenle* 
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nent,  and  feared  the  panishment  of  hia  ^ailt 
Though  it  maj  be  doabted  whether  Onesimus 
hnird  die  gospel  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  he  was  led  to  embrace 
the  gospel  than  throngh  the  apostle's  instm- 
mentality.  The  langoa^  in  ver.  10  of  the  let- 
ter is  explicit  on  this  point  After  his  conver- 
sion, the  most  hi4>pj'  and  friendly  relations 
sprang  np  between  the  teacher  and  the  disciple. 
The  mtnation  of  the  apostle  as  a  captire  and  an 
inde&tigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fipospel  (Acts  xxvili.  30,  31)  mast  hare  made 
Eim  keenly  alire  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendship,  and  dependent  upon  others  for  vari- 
ons  serrioes  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to 
his  e6l<Hency  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Onesi- 
mos  appears  to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want 
in  an  eniiimt  degree.  Whether  Paul  desired 
his  presence  as  a  personal  attendant,  or  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not  certain  fix>m  ver. 
13  of  the  Bpisde. 

Onesipn  arOB  is  named  twice  only  in  tbb 
N.  T. ;  via.,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18  and  iv.  19.  In  the 
former  passage,  Panl  mentions  him  in  terms  of 
gratefiii  love,  as  baling  a  noble  couraffe  and 
generosity  in  his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  when  others  from  whom  he 
expected  better  things  had  deserted  him  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16| ;  and  in  the  latter  passage,  he  singles  out 
"  the  nousehold  of  Onesiphorus  "  as  worthy  of 
a  special  greeting.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  mis  friend  of  the  apostle  was  still  living 
when  the  letter  to  Timothy  was  written,  becaose, 
in  both  instances,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  house- 
hold" (in  2  Tim.  i.  16),  and  not  separately  of 
Onesiphorus  himself.  The  probability  is,  that 
other  members  of  the  ftimil^  were  also  active 
Christians ;  and,  as  Paul  wished  to  remember 
them  at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  to- 
gether (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  and  thus  aelicatclpr  rec- 
o|^iaed  the  ooinin^n  merit  as  a  sort  of  family 
distinction.  It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18 
that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Ephesus; 
though,  if  we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the 
elose  of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family,  he 
himself  may  possibly  have  been  with  PmiI  at 
Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

Onia^eB,  a  name  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  texts  of  1  Mace.  xii.  20  by  a  very 
old  corruption.  The  true  reading  is  given  in 
Ihe  margin  of  the  A.  V.    Ap. 

Oni'BBf  the  name  of  five  high-priests,  of 
whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  mentioned  in  the 
A.  y. ;  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  given  to 
prevent  confusion.  —  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on  the  office  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c. 
130-309,  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  300.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  was  father  of  Simon 
the  Just — 2«  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just.  He 
was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(B.C.  290) ;  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occu- 

Sied  in  succession  by  nis  uncles  Eleazar  and 
lanasseh,  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  last,  b.c.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Eg^rpt, 
which  afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian 
oppression.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood 
till  his  death,  B.C.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Simon  11.  —  3.  The  son  of  Simon 
u..  who  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  high-priest- 


hood, B.C.  .98.  Selencus'Philopator 
formed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasnry,  and 
he  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  fay  force.  At 
the  prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  ttie  tradition 
(2  Mace,  iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted ;  but 
the  hieh-priest  was  obli^ped  to  appeal  to  the  kin^ 
hims^  for  support  against  the  machinatioas  of 
Simon.  Not  lon^  afterwards  Selencns  died 
(B.C.  175),  and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted 
in  the  favor  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  by  fail 
brother  Jason,  who  received  the  high-priesthood 
fVt>m  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn,  was  displaced 
by  his  youngest  brother  Menelans,  who  mo- 
cured  the  murder  of  Onias  (b.c  171 ). — 4.  The 
youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  which  he  afterwaids  excfaAnged 
for  Menelans. — 5.  The  son  of  Onips  HL, 
who  sought  a  refuse  in  Egypt  from  the  aedition 
and  sacrSege  whioi  disgraced  Jerusalem.  The 
iimnediate  occasion  of  his  flight  was  the  tri- 
umph of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias,^'  gained  br  the 
interference  of  Antiochns  Emphanes.  Onias, 
receiving  the  protection  of  Pm.  Philometor, 
endeavored  to  ^ve  a  unity  to  the  HellcDisaG 
Jews.  With  this  object,  he  founded  the  Temple 
at  licbntopolis.    Ap. 

Oni'as,  the  City  of.  the  Begion  of 

Ozdas,    tne  city  in  whicn  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Onias,  and  the  r^on  of  the  Jewi^ 
settlements  in  Egypt.    Ptolemy  mentions  the 
city  as  the  capital  or  the  Heliopolite  Nome.    In 
the  spurious  letters  given  by  Josephus  in  die 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolit 
in  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  and  called  a  strong 
place  of  Bubastis.    Leontonolis  was  not  in  die 
Heliopolite  Nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite,  and  the  mentioB 
of  it  IS  altogether  a  blunder.    There  is  probs- 
blv  also  a  confusion  as  to  the  city  Buoastis. 
The  site  of  the  dtv  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  some  one  of  those  to  the  norUivnod  of 
Heliopolis  which  are  called  Tel  el-Tahood,  **  the 
Mound  of  the  Jews,"  or  Tel  el-Tahoodeeyd^ 
"  the  Jewish  Mound."    Sir  Gardner  WOkinson 
thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  stands  in  the  cultivated  land  near  Shib- 
been,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.    From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the 
name  given  to  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,    these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of 
a  half  military  nature.    Tne  easternmost  part 
of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  alwats 
chosen  for  gr«it  militarv  settlements,  in  order 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  incursions  of 
her  enemies  beyond  that  firontier.     Probably 
the  Jewish  settlements  were  established  for  the 
same  purpose.    Ap. 

Onions  (Heb.  &e<MAm).  Thereisnodoobt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good 
things  of  'Egypt  of  which  the  Israelites  regret- 
ted the  loss.  Onions  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  favorite  article  of  food  amongst 
the  Eg^rptians.  The  onions  of  Egypt  are 
much  milder  in  flavor  and  less  pungent  tfass 
those  of  this  country. 

O'no.  One  of  tiie  towns  of  Benjamin.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of'^the  flook 
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of  Joshua,  bat  is  first  found  in  1  Chr.  tUl  12, 
where  Sliiuned  or  Shamer  is  said  to  hare  built 
Ono  and  Lod  with  their  "  daughter  villages." 
A  plain  was  attached  to  the«towD|  and  bore  its 
name^  Bikaih-Ono,  *'  the  Plain  of  Ono  "  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  ralley  of 
craftsmen"  (Meh.  xi.  36).  By  Ensebios  and 
Jerome  it  is  not  named.  The  village  of  Kefr 
Ana,  almost  doe  N.  of  Ljfdd,  is  suggested  by 
Van  do  Velde  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification,  however,  are  the  difi&ence 
in  the  names,  —  the  modem  one  containing  the 
^m,^-and  the  distance  from  Lyddk.  Winer 
remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  as  fiir 
as  its  orthoffraphy  is  concerned;  but  on  the 
other  hand  aeil  Unia  Is  much  too  for  distant 
from  IMi  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
passages  quoted  iUx>ve. 

CXnas.  The  fonn  in  which  the  name  Oko 
apnearB  in  I  £sd.  v.  22.    Ap. 

On'y  Oha  (  Heb.  ahechSUtk),  according  to  many 
of  the  old  vonfions,  denotes  the  operculum  of 
aome  species  of  Strombm,  a  genus  of  gasteropo- 
dous  moUusca.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
in  Sx.  XXX.  34,  as  one  of  the  in^predients  of  the 
sacred  pcorfume.  In  Ecclns.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom 
is  compared  to  the  pleasant  odor  yielded  by 
"  galbanum,  onyx,  and  sweet  storax."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  6wi  of  Diosoorides 
Jii.  10),  and  the  onifx  of  Pliny  (xxxii.  10),  are 
identical  with  the  operculum  of  a  Strombus, 
perhaps  S.  Untiffinosus,  The  Unams  odoratua^ 
or  Blatta  bjfzantina,  —^  for  under  both  these  terms 
apparently  the  devil  claw  is  alluded  to  in  old 
English  writers  on  Materia  Medica, — has  by 
some  been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr. 
Uster  laments  its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been 
a  good  medicine  "from  its  strong  aromatic 
ameil.'*  Bochart  believes  some  kind  of  bdellium 
is  intended. 

O'an  (Heb.  $h&ham).  The  A.  V.  uniform- 
It  lenders  the  Hebrew  shdham  bv  "  onvx ; " 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the 
wardomfx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety 
of  the  aufx ;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
interpreters  generallv  are  diverse  and  ambigu- 
ous. There  is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of  the 
several  pusages  (Gen.  ii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  20 ; 
J  Chr.  xxlx.  2  ;  Es.  xxviii.  13),  where  the  He- 
brew term  occurs,  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
fiignification.  Josephus  expresslv  states  that 
the  shoulder-stones  of  the  high-priest  were 
formed  of  two  laige  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  being, 
in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourUi 
row  of  the  oreastplate.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  **  beirl "  is  intended.  Other  interpre- 
tations of  ahiham  have  been  proposed;  but  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  balance  of  author- 
ity is,  we  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the 
onyx.  As  to  the  "  onyx  "  of  Ecdus.  xxiv.  15, 
see  OsTTCHA. 

O'pliaL  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The 
name  b  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  tne  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor.  It  does  not  come  forward 
*in  a  late  period  of  Old  Test  history.  In  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built 
much  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel."  Manasse, 
imongst  his  other  defensive  works,  "  compassed 
«bont  Ophel"  {Und.  xxxiii.  14).  From  the 
<:tf  talogue  oi  Nehemiah's  repairs  to  the  wall  of 
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Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have  been  near  <he 
"water-gate"  (f^eh.  iii.  26)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  lieth  out"  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the 
former  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21, 
show  that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Le- 
vites.  In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel 
to  Uiose  quotea  above,  Josephas  either  passes 
it  over  altogether,  or  else  rerors  to  it  in  merely 

Sneral  terms.  But  in  his  account  of  the  last 
ys  of  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  it  four  times  m 
Ophla.  From  his  references,  it  appears  that 
Ophel  was  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  it  lay  between  the  central  valley 
of  the  city,  which  debouches  above  the  Spring 
of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  Ophel,  then, 
was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which  the  Mount 
of  the  Temple  slopei  off  on  its  southern  side 
into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  —  a  long  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes 
between  the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of 
Jerusalem  (the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Half  way  down  it  on 
its  eastern  hce  is  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin," 
so  called ;  and  at  its  fiwt  the  lower  outlet  of 
the  same  spring — the  Pool  of  Siloam.  How 
much  of  tnis  declivity  was  covered  with  the 
houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb  whidi 
would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and  where 
the  "  great  tower  "  stood,  we  have  not  at  pres- 
ent the  means  of  ascertaining. 

O'phir.  L  The  elevendi  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  She* 
ba  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  L  23).  So  many  im- 
portant names  in  the  genealogical  table  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis — such  ns  Sidon,  Ca- 
naan, Assur,  Aram  (Syria),  M'  im  (the  two 
Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower),  She  '^n,  Caphtorim, 
ana  l^hilistim  (the  Philistines)  —  repivsent  the 
name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  all  the  names  in  the  table.  But  there  is 
one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
which  is  common  to  them  with  the  Canaanites 
alone,  that  precise  geographical  limits  are  as- 
sinied  to  their  setuements.  Thns  it  is  said 
(Gen.  X.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  was  "ftt>m  Mesha,  as  thon  goest 
unto  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  east"  The 
peculiar  wording  of  these  geographical  limits 
rorbids  the  supposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar 
belonged  to  very  distant  countries,  or  were 
comparatively  unknown ;  and  as  many  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  are  by  common  consent 
admitted  to  represent  setuements  in  Arabia^ 
it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  settle- 
ments corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 
alone.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  discussions 
concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Crenesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of 
Joktan  as  corresponding  to  some  city,  region, 
or  tribe  in  Amlna.  Etyrnoh^.  —  There  is,  seem- 
ingly, no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  Ophir  is  Shemitic.  Gesenius  suggests 
that  it  means  a  "  fruitful  region."  Baron  von 
Wrede  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Himyaritic 
words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
thme  he  gives  qfir  as  signifying  rwl.    Still  it  is 
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unsafe  to  accept  the  uae  of  a  word  of  this  kind 
on  the  authontj  of  any  one  trayeller,  howerer 
accurate. 

2.  A  seaport  or  region  finom  which  the  He- 
brews in  the  time  of  Solomon  obtained  gold,  in 
Tcssels  which  went  thither  in  conjunction  with 
Tyrian  ships  from  Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  on 
that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold  was  oroverbial 
for  its  fineness,  so  that  "  gold  of  6phir  "  is 
several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine 
gold  (1  Chr.  xxix.  4 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv. 
10;  Is.  xiii.  12) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Jobxxii. 
24)  the  word  "  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold 
of  Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally.  In  addition 
to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  fix>m  Ophir  almug- 
wood  and  precious  stones.  The  precise  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ophir  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  CiQmet  re- 
garded it  as  in  Armenia ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands ; 
and  Arias  Montanns  found  it  in  Peru.  The 
three  opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in 
our  own  time  were  formerly  rq>resented, 
amongst  other  writers,  by  Huct,  by  Bruce,  and 
by  the  historian  Rob^tson,  who  placed  Ophir 
in  Africa ;  by  Vitringa  and  Reland,  who  placed 
it  in  India;  and  by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr  the 
traveller,  Gosselin,  and  Vincent,  who  placed 
it  in  Arabia.  Of  other  distinguished  geo- 
graphical writers,  Bochart  admitted  two  Opmrs, 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  India,  t.e.  at  Ceylon ; 
while  D'Anville,  equall^r  admitting  two,  placed 
one  in  Aralua  and  one  in  Africa.  Sir  J.  Em- 
erson Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned 
by  Josephus,  that  lilalacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  have  been  India  and 
Arabia.  In  favor  of  Arabia,  there  are  these 
considerations:  1st.  The  10th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, ver.  29,  contains  what  is  eijuivalent  to  an 
intimation  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia.  2dly.  Three  places  in  Arabia 
may  be  pointed  out,  the  names  of  which  agree 
sufficiently  with  the  word  Ophir :  viz.,  Aphar, 
now  Zai&T  or  Saphar,  which  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  Sabseans ;  Doffir,  a  city  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr  the  traveller,  as  a  considerable  town  of 
Yemen ;  and  Zafar  or  ZafKri,  now  Dofar,  a  city 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  3dly.  In 
antiquity,  Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country 
producing  gold,  by  four  writers  at  least  4thly . 
Eupolemus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  expressly  states  that 
Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold-mines  in  the 
Eiythrssan  Sea.  5thly.  On  the  supposition 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ancient  authorities 
on  the  subject,  ^1d  really  never  existed  either 
in  Arabia,  or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts, 
Ophir  was  an  Arabian  emporium,  into  which 
gold  was  brought  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  was  exported  into  Judsea. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argu- 
ments for  Arabia,  the  following  considerations 
are  urged  in  behalf  of  India.  Ist.  Sofir  is  the 
Coptic  word  for  India ;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira, 
is  tne  word  used  for  the  place  of  Ophir  by  the 
Septuagint  translators,  and  likewise  by  Jose- 
phus. And  Josephus  positively  states  that  it 
was  a  part  of  Indm,  though  he  places  it  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  was  ue  Kalay  pen> 


insula.  2dly.  All  the  three  imports  from  Ophir. 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  almug-wood,  are 
ess<*ntially  Indian.  3dly.  Assuming  that  the 
ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes,  which  were  brought 
to  ICzion-geber  once  in  three  years  by  the  navy 
of  Tarshish  in  conjunction  with  thie  navy  of 
Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought  from  Ophir, 
they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather  than 
Arabia.  4thly.  Two  places  in  India  may  be 
spjecified,  agreeing  to  a  certain  extent  in  name 
with  Ophir ;  one  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people  named 
the  Abhira,  and  the  other,  the  Imnrapa  of  Ptol- 
emv,  where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  sitnated. 

Liastiv,  the  following  pleas  have  been  ui^ 
in  behalf  of  AMca.     1  st  Of  the  three  countries, 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Afnca  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  contain- 
ing districts  which  have  supplied  gold  in  aaj 
great  quanti^.    2dlv.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a  port  called 
by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids  / 
and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  ancients.    3dJy.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  passa^,  I  K.  x.  22,  apj^es  to 
Ophir,  Sofala  has  still  strong  claims  m  pref- 
erence to  India.    Peacocks,  indeed,  wonlu  noc 
have  been  brou^^ht  from  it ;  but  the  peacock  is 
too  delicate  a  bird  for  a  lon^  voyage  in  smsll 
vessels,  and  the  word  tukknftm  probably  signi- 
fied *' parrots."    At  the  same  time,  Nivoiy  and 
apes  might  have  been  supplied  in  abundance 
from  the  district  of  which  Sofala  was  the  em- 
porium.   4thly.  On  the  same  supposition  re- 
specting 1  K.  X.  22,  it  can,  according  to  the 
traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the  laws  of  the 
monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala 
from  Ezion-geber  would  have  been  nerfbnned 
exacUy  in  three  years ;  it  could  not  nave  been 
accomplished  in  less  time,  and  it  would  noc 
have  required  more.    From  the  above  statement, 
the  suspicion  will  naturally  Buggest  itself,  that 
no  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
subject    And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this 
sense,  that  the  Bible,  in  all  its  direct  notices  of 
Ophir  as  a  place,  does  not  supply  sufficient  data 
for  an  independent  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point.    At  tne  same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  author  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as 
in  Arabia ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  condnsiTe 
proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  tho  question,  it  ii 
desirable  to  examine  closely  all  the  passa^  ia 
the  historical  books  which  mention  Ophir  bv 
name.  These  are  only  five  in  number :  three 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  (I  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  11, 
xxii.  48),  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicks 
(2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10).  The  latter  were  prob- 
ably  copied  from  the  fbrmer.  In  addition  to 
these  passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  has  verv  frequenUy  been  refened  to 
Ophir:  "For  the  king  (f.e.  Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  wiu  the  navy  of  Hinm : 
once  in  tnree  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks  '^  ( 1  K.  x.  22).  But  there  is  not  safS- 
cient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fleet  mentionfd 
in  this  versa  was  identical  with  the  fleet  men' 
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tioned  in  I  K.  ix.  26-29,  and  1  K.  x.  11,  as 
bringing  ^Id,  almng-trees,  and  precious  stones, 
fh>m  Ophir.  If  the  three  passages  of  the  Book 
of  Rings  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  information  given  respecting  Ophir 
is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible  by 
sea  from  Ezion-geber  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  from 
which  imports  of  gold,  almnff-trees,  and  precious 
■tones,  were  brought  back  bj  the  Tynan  and 
Hebrew  sailors.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  well  to  revert  to  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  author  of  that 
chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe,  in  Arabia.  And  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  o^  Grene- 
sis  is  the  Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Hence 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  an^  one  who  denies 
Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  But  all  that 
can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  iails  very  short 
of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks,  and 
ai>eB  were  imported  from  Ophir,  must  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
subject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr. 
ix.  21,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tar- 
shish ;  but  Uiey  have  a  very  slight  bearing  on 
the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of 
names  of  places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir 
cannot  reasonably  be  insisted  on ;  for  there  is 
an  equally  great  resemblance  in  the  names  of 
■ome  places  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  notice  those  objections  which 
are  based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood 
(assumed  to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold,  are  not  productions  of 
Arabia.  And  the  following  observations  tend 
to  show  that  such  objections  are  not  conclusive. 
1st  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Arrian,  san- 
dal-wood is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  imports 
into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requisite, 
that  a  seaport  would  not  necessarily  be  in  India, 
because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But,  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
reasons  aavancod  in  favor  of  almng-wood  being 
the  same  as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as 
a  oonjecture,  seem  too  weak  tojnstify  the  found- 
ing any  argument  on  them,  it  was  not  till  last 
century,  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  almng-wood  was  the  same  as 
sandal-wood.  This  sug^tion  came  from  Cel- 
sius, the  Swedish  botanist,  in  his  Hierobotani- 
con ;  who  at  the  same  time  recounted  thirteen 
meanings  proposed  by  others.  Since  the  time 
of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  sandal-wood  "  has 
been  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymologies.  Bohlen 
proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  atmuggim,  the 
Arabic  article  Al,  and  muxzta,  from  simple  mica, 
a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  adopting 
the  form  alpuKndm,  says  that  if  the  plural  end- 
ing is  taken  firom  it,  there  remains  vcJgu^  as  one 
of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood,  which 
in  the  langnage  of  the  Deocan  is  valgum.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  mnch  value  untd  it  is  made  probable, 
independently,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 

2aly.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up 
such  little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed, 
it'  neresAAry,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 


that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came 
from  Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even 
admitting  that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in 
Arabia.  3dly.  As  to  |^ld,  far  too  great  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  negative  fact 
that  no  gold  nor  trace  of  gold-mines  has  been 
discovert  in  Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of 
this  kind,  on  which  Ritter  has  placed  so  much 
reliance,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  concur  in 
stating,  that  although  no  rock  is  known  to 
exjst  m  Arabia,  from  which  eold  is  obtained  at 
the  present  day,  yet  the  peninsula  has  not  un- 
dergone a  sufficient  geological  examination  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not  exist 
there  formerly,  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis> 
covered  there.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of 
the  ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  ad- 
duced as  witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of 
pold  in  Arabia.  If,  however,  negative  evidence 
IS  allowed  to  outweigh  on  this  subject  the  au- 
thority of  Agaiharchides,  Artemidorus,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Pl3ny,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
Strabo,  all  of  whom  mav  possibly  have  been 
mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  Ophir 
having  been  an  Arabian  emponum  for  gold. 
The  Periplus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an 
account  of  several  Arabian  emporia. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient data  for  detei  mining  in  favor  of  any  one 
emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather  than 
another  in  Arabia  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr.  Forster  ixJies  on  an  Ofor  or 
Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D'Anville's  maps,  as  the 
name  of  a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Om&n;  but  he  does  not  quote  any  ancient 
writer  or  modem  traveller  as  an  acthon^  for 
the  existence  of  such  an  Ofir.  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  says  that  Ophir  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabieans,  that 
it  was  situated  tetween  Aden  and  Daiar 
(or  Zafar),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane. 
Gosselin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Dof- 
fir,  the  city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to. 
Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confin- 
ing Ophir  to  Sabsea.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ophir  was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  adeauate  information  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  me  precise  locality  which  once  bore 
that  name.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed 
that  objections  against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia, 
grounded  on  the  met  that  no  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Arabia  in  the  present  day,  seem  de- 
cisively answered  by  the  parallel  case  of  Sheba 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  £z.  xxvii.  22).  Now,  of  two 
things,  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba 
and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by 
the  mercnants  of  Sheba  were  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sheba,  and  in  this  case  the  asser- 
tion that  Arabia  did  not  produce  gold  falls  to 
the  ground ;  or  the  mercnants  of  Sheba  ob- 
tained precious  stones  and  gold  in  such  quan- 
tities by  trade,  that  the^  became  noted  for  sup- 
plying them  to  the  Tynans  and  Jews.  Exactly 
similar  remarks  may  apply  to  Ophir. 

Oph'ni.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  mentioned 
in  Josh,  xviii.  24  onlv,  apparently  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  tnbe.  It  is  doubtless 
the  Gopnna  of  Josephus,  a  place  which  at  the 
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time  of  Vespasian's  invasion  was  apparentlr  so 
important  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jerusalem 
rB.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  was  probably  the  Gufnith, 
Gufna,  or  Beth-guihin  of  tne  Talmud  (Schwarz, 
126),  which  still  surviTes  in  the  modem  Jijha, 
or  Jufna^  2^  miles  north-west  of  Bethel. 

Oph'rall.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the 
central  part  of  Palestine.  —  1.  In  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  m  describing 
the  routes  taken  bj  the  spoilers  who  issued 
from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  Jerome 
places  it  fire  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Bbbin- 
son  suggests  its  identity  with  ti-Taiyibeh,  a 
small  vulage  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  Terr 
conspicuous  hill,  four  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Bemn 
(Betnel).  In  the  absence  of  any  similarity  in 
the  name,  and  of  any  morccondusiTe  eridenoe, 
it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this  identi- 
fication. —  2.  More  fully  Ophrah  of  the  Abi- 
BZRITS8,  the  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
▼i.  11) ;  the  scene  of  his  exploits  against  BaAl 
(ver.  S4j ;  his  residence  after  his  accession  to 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the 
Dimily  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  The  indications  in 
the  narrative  of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  but 
slight.  It  was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15), 
and  not  fiur  distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,5). 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  a  site  called  Erfaij  a 
mile  south  of  AhrMky  about  eight  miles  from 
Nablus ;  and  Schwarz,  "  the  village  Erafa,  north 
of  Sannr/'  by  which  he  probably  intends 
Arabeh.  The  former  of  them  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  altogether  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Manasseh.  Of  the  latter,  nothing 
either  for  or  against  can  be  said. 

Oph'rah.  The  son  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr. 
iv.  14). 

Orator,  l*  The  A.  V.  rendering,  in  Is.  iii. 
3,  for  what  is  literally  "  skilful  in  whisper,  or 
incantation." — 2.  The  title  applied  to  Tertnl- 
lus,  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  or  patromu 
of  the  Jewish  accusers  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix 
(Actsxxiv.  I). 

Orchard.    [Gardbit.] 

O'reb.  The  "  raven  "  or  "  crow,"  the  com- 
panion of  Zeeb,  the  "  wolf"  One  of  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded  Is- 
rael, and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  hj 
Gideon.  The  title  given  to  them  (A.  V. 
"  princes  **)  distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  and 
Zaimunna,  the  other  two  chieflAins,  who  are 
called  "  kings/'  and  were  evidently  superior  in 
rank  to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed  not 
by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  people  under  his  im- 
mediate conduct,  but  by  tne  men  of  Ephraim, 
who  rose  at  his  entreaty,  and  intercepted  the 
flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  This 
was  the  second  act  of  this  |^reat  tragedy.  It 
Is  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of 
Judges ;  but  the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to 
it  (x.  26)  are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
truly  awful  slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  two  most  tremendous  disasters 
recorded  in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Israel 
—  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.).  The  sfaughter  was  concentrated 
round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb  fell,  and  which 
was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg.  vii.  25 ; 
U.  X.  26). 


O'reb,  U.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Ksd.  ii.  33).  Ap 

O'reb.tbe  Book.  The  " raven's  crag,' 
the  spot,  E.  of  Jordan,  at  which  the  Midianite 
chieftain  Oreb,  with  thousands  of  his  countrj- 
men,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and 
which  probid)ly  acquired  its  name  therefrom. 
It  is  mentioned,  in  Judg.  vii.  25,  Is.  z.  26. 
Perhaps  the  place  called  *Orbo,  which  in  the 
BereakUh  Baoba  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethshean,  may  have  aone 
connection  with  it 

O'ren.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmed  the 
first-bom  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Organ  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31; 
Ps.  cl.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  'vM  or  '19906, 
thus  rendered  in  our  version,  probably  denotes 
a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the 
root  of  the  word  indicates.  In  Gen.  iv.  21,  it 
appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
instruments.  In  J^  xxi.  1 2  are  enumerated  cfae 
three  kinds  of  musical  instruments  which  are 
possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  tim- 
Orel,  harp,  and  orpan.  Our  translators  adopt- 
ed their  rendering,  "organ,"  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  uniformly  oyponiisi,  —  that  is,  the 
double  or  multiple  pipe.  Joel  Bril  adopts  the 
opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with  the  Pan- 
dean pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of  un- 
questionably ancient  origin,  and  common  in 
tne  East.  Kussell  describes  those  he  met  with 
in  Aleppo. 

Ori  on.  That  the  constellation  known  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  name  eesU  is  the  same  sj 
that  which  the  Greeks  called  Qrtoii,  and  the 
Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  though  the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their 
renderings  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Am.  v.  8). 
The  "  giant "  of  Oriental  astronomy  was  Nim- 
rod,  the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fiibled  to  hare 
been  bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The 
two  dogs  and  tfie  hare,  which  are  among  the 
constellations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion, 
made  his  train  complete.  There  is  possibly  sn 
allusion  to  this  belief  in  "  the  bands  of  ccn/" 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  Some  Jewish  writers,  the 
Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among  them, 
identified  the  Hebrew  cesU  with  the  Ambic 
sohaUf  by  which  was  understood  either  Sinus 
or  Canopus. 

Ornaments,  Personal.    The  numbs, 

variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person,  form  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Oriental  costume,  botli 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  4he  hands  of  hulies 
loaded  with  rings,  ear-rings  of  very  great  sne, 
anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  roost  varied 
character,  richly  ornamented  necklaoas,  and 
chains  of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient  eri- 
dence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  OM 
Testament,  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  with  which 
the  luxurious  women  of  his  day  were  deoora^ 
ed,  and  the  picture  is  filled  up  by  incidentsl 
notices  in  other  places.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  nnpl/ 
the  weight  and  abundance  of  Uie  ornaments 
worn  at  that  period.  Elieser  decorated  Be- 
bekah  with  "  a  golden  note^np  of  half  a  shekel 
weighty  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
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shekels  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  xxiy.  22); 
and  he  afterwiunds  added  "  trinkets  of  silver  and 
trinhets  of  gold"  (verse  53).  Ear-rings  were 
worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  apparently  as  charms, 
for  thqr  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  idols : 
"  Tbej  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  ^^s 
which  were  in  their  hand,  and  their  ear-nngs 
which  were  in  their  ears"  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 
The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch  Jndah 
were  a  "  sisnet,"  which  was  suspended  by  a 
tiring  round  the  neck,  and  a  "  staff"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18) :  the  staff  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented. The  first  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in 
reference  to  Joseph :  when  he  was  made  ruler 
of  Egypt, "  Pharoah  took  off  his  timet-ring  from 
his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  about  nis  neck  "  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
the  latter  being  probably  a  "  simple  gold  chain 
in  imitation  of  string,  to  which  a  stone  scarar 
baas,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was 
appended  "  (Wilkinson,  ii.  339). 

The  number  of  personal  ornaments  worn  bpr 
the  Egyptians,  particularly  b^  the  females,  is 
inddentallv  noticed  in  Ex.  iu.  22.  The  pro- 
fusion of  these  ornaments  was  such  as  to  sup- 
ply suAciert  gold  for  making  the  sacred  uten- 
siis  for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass 
was  constructed  out  of  the  brazen  mirron  which 
the  women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex. 
xzzviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to  have 
been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  m  the  use  of 
ornaments  (Num.  xxxi.  50, 52;  Judg.viii.  26). 
The  poetical  portions  of  the  O.  T.  contain 
namerons  references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by 
tbe  Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  hip^hest  pros- 
perity. The  appearance  of  the  bnde  is  thus 
described  in  the  Book  of  the  Canticles :  ~  *'  Thv 
cheeks  are  comely  with  beadg,  thy  neck  with 
perfbnted  {pearU) ;  we  will  make  thee  beadi  of 
gold  with  studs  of  sUver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her 
neck,  risins  tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  of 
DavU  bailded  for  an  armoij,"  was  decorated 
with  various  ornaments  hanging  like  the  **  thou- 
sand bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men,  on 
the  walls  of  the  armory "  (iv.  4) :  her  hair, 
falling  graoefolly  over  ber  neck,  is  described 
fignrativelv  as  a  "chain"  (iv.  9):  and  "the 
ramdutffB  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  joints  ") 
of  her  thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  which  tapers  gradually  downwards 
(vii.  1 ).  So  again  we  read  of  the  bridegroom : 
«— <<  his  eyes  am  . . .  fitly  set,"  as  thoneh  they 
were  gems  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  {y.  12)  : 
"his  nands  (are  as)  gold  rings  set  with  the 
beryl,"  t.e.  the  fingers  wben  curved  are  like 
gold  ringty  and  the  nails  dyed  with  henna  re- 
semble gems.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after  close 
afibction  is  expressed  thus:  —  "Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm." 

In  reibrence  to  the  terms  used  m  the  Proverbs, 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  "  ornament "  of 
the  A.  V.  in  L  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically  a 
wne^  or  gaHand;  the  "chains"  of  i.  9,  the 
dnp9  of  which  the  necklace  was  formed ;  the 
"jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout"  of  xi.  22,  a 
nothing;  uie  "jewel "  of  xx.  15,  a  trinh^,  and 


the  "ornament 7  of  xxv.  12,  an  ear-pendant, 
Tbe  passage  of  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  already  reflBrred,  may  be  rendered  as  fol- 
lows:—(18)  "In  that  da^,  the  Lord  win  take 
awiqr  the  bravery  of  their  anUeit  and  their 


lace  oops,  and  their  neactaoee;  (19)  the  ear-pend- 
ants,  and  the  bracelets,  and  Uie  light  veils ;  (20) 
the  tutixms,  and  the  step^hains,  and  the  gtrdles, 
and  the  scent-bottles,  and  tbe  amulets;  (21)  the 
rings  and  nose-rings;  (22)  the  statedresses  and 
the  cloaks,  and  the  tJunols,  and  the  purses;  (23) 
the  mirrors,  and  the  fine  linen  shirts,  and  the 
turbans,  and  the  Ught  dresses." 

Or^nan.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah, 
Ha-avamah,  or  Haomah,  is  given  in  Chroni- 
cles (1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  18,  20>25,  28;  2  Chr. 
iii.  1). 

Or^pah.  A  Moabite  woman,  wife  of  Chilion 
son  or  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to 
Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands,  Oipah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother- 
in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here 
her  resolution  foiled  her.  "  Orpah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people 
and  to  her  ^ods  "  (Ruth  i.  4, 14). 

Ortho'Sias.  Tr^hon,  when  besieged  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  m  Dora,  fled  by  uiip  to 
Orthosias  (1  Mace.  xv.  37).  Orthosia  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  north  of  Tripolis, 
and  south  of  the  River  Eleutherus,  near  which 
it  was  situated  (Strabo  xvi.  p.  753).  It  was 
the  northern  boundarv  of  Phcenioe,  and  distant 
1,130  stadia  fix>m  tne  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  identifies  the  Eleutherus  with  the  modem 
Ndir  el-Bdrid,  on  the  north  bank  of  which, 
corresponding  to  the  description  of  Strabo,  he 
fonnd  "  ruins  of  a  considerable  city,  whose  ad- 
jacentdistrict  pays  vearly  to  die  bashaws  of  Tri- 
poli a  tax  of  flftv  dollars  by  the  name  of  Or4on," 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies 
the  Eleutherus  with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kebir, 
describes  the  rains  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nahr  el-B4rid,  "the  cold  river," 
thus  a|preeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy 
and  Phny.    Ap. 

Osa^ias.  Acormption  of  Jbsbaiab  (1  Esd. 
viii.  48).    Ap. 

Ose  a.  HosHKA  king  of  Israel  (2  Esd.  ziii. 
40).    Ap. 

OB&BB.  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 
Ap. 

Oshe'a.  The  orij^nal  name  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (Num.  xui.  8),  which  on  some  oc- 
casion not  stated  received  from  Moses  (ver.  16) 
the  addition  of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah. 

Ospray  (Heb.(ttii%i^:  iLXiaUrof:  haliceetus). 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  13 
and  Dent  xiv.  IS,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean 
bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  as  food 
to  the  Isradites.  The  old  versions  and  many 
commentators  are  in  favor  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  halioMtus  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
on  account  of  some  statements  these  writers 
make  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  this  bird. 
The  general  description  they  give  would  suil 
either  the  ospray  (Pandion  Imiceetus)  or  the 
white-tailed  ea^le  {Haliaeetus  albiceUa),  Bat 
Pliny's  description  (x.  3)  points  to  the  ospray. 
The  ospray  often  plunges  entirely  under  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  It  belongs  to  the 
femily  Fakonidoe,  order  Baptatores,  It  has  a 
wide  geographical  range,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  Egypt. 


of  the  A.  V,    The  word  occnra, 

HI  Dnclean  bird,  in  L«t.   xi.  13,  and  in  the 

|>araflel  pouage  of  Deut.  xir.  1!.  If  much 
-  weiebt  is  to  be  allowed  (o  etymologr,  the  pent 
of  Iha  Hebrew  Scripturea  ma;  well  be  repre- 
frcnled  bjr  the  ossiirage,  or  bone-liitaker ;  Tor 
fierw  in  Hebrew  means  "  the  breaker."  And 
Ibe  osoifrage  { G^pailus  barbatai)  is  well  deserv- 
inj;  of  his  name.  The  Laimermar,  or  bearded 
vulture,  as  it  i«  somelimta  calfed.  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  birds  of  prej. 
mon  in  the  EssL  The  Edi 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  .  . .  ,  . ... 

tbe  eanfioya  of  tbe  Latins  cvidentlj  points  to 
the  Lammergeytr,  one  of  the  Vv&uiwa. 

Ostrich.     There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  baii  Aoya'on^,  yd'en,  and  rdn&i, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert  —  1 .  Baih  Ai^a'- 
rainLer,  xi.  16,  Deut. 


i  of  nacleon  binls;  and  in  otber 
ScriDtot«.  Tlie  A.  V.  erroneonalv 
the  Hebrew  expitMiou,  which  signifies  either 


passaces 


"daughter  of  greediness,"  or  "daughter  of 
•honting-,"  by  "owl,"  or.  a*  it)  tbe  margin,  by 
"danghterof  owl."  In  Job  xxx.  !9,  Is.  zxxir. 
13,  and  xliii.  SO,  the  maripn  of  the  A.  V.  cor- 
rectly reads  "  ostriches."  Bocbart  considers 
that  boA  iajn'anoA  denotes  the  Rimale  ostrich 
only,  and  that  tachmat,  the  following  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  tbe  male 

1  bird  of  another 
genna.  Tlie  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems 
loberefemd  toinUjc.  i.  8.  — S.  ro'fnoocnrs 
only  in  tbe  plural  number,  ye'enn,  in  Lam.  it. 
3,  where  the  context  shows  that  tbe  ostrioh  is 
intended.  —  i.  Ranan.  The  plural  form  rendnfm 
alone  occnrs  in  Jobxxxix.  13  ;  where,  however, 
it  is  clear  rTx>m  the  whole  passage  (13-18}  that 
ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word.  The  A.  V. 
renders  rcndnln  by  "  peacocks,"  a  translation 
which  has  not  found  &Tor  with  commentators ; 
Hi  "  peacocks,"  for  which  there  is  a  different 
Hebrew  name,  were  probably  not  known  to  the 
people  of  Arabia  or  Syria  before  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  "  ostrich  "  of  the  A.  T.  in  Job 
xxxix.  13  is  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
n6ltA,  "  feathers." 

The  following  short  account  of  the  nidiflc*- 
tion  of  the  ostrich  (StnilAio  caaielui)  will  per- 
haps  dacidaie   those   passages   of  Scripture 


which  ascrib;  cmel^  to  this  Inrd  in  neglectii^ 
her  eggs  or  young.  Ostrichea  am  polygamoni : 
the  hens  ia^  their  ^gs  promiscnoiuly  in  oik 
nest,  which  is  merelj  a  hok  scratched  in  dw 
sand ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  loot,  and  are,  in  the  case  ot 
those  birds  whicii  are  found  within  the  tropics, 
generally  left  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  day  lu 
the  beat  of  the  sno,  tbe  pateni-binls  taking 
their  lams  at  incubation  daring  the  night. 
But  in  those  countries  which  have  not  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  ostriches  frequently  incubate  during 
the  day,  the  male  taking  his  torn  at  nichi,  and 
watching  over  the  egg«  with  gmt  care  and  af- 
foction,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  jackals 
and  other  of  the  smaller  oarniKva  are  occa- 
sionally found  dead  near  the  nest,  baring  been 
killed  by  the  ostrich  in  defence  of  the  e^gs  or 
young.  The  habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its 
eggs  to  be  matured  bj  the  sun's  heat  is  nmally 
appaded  to  in  order  to  confirm  tbe  scriptural 
account,  "she  leavelb  ber  ^gs  to  the  earth;" 
but  this  is  probably  tbe  caseonly  with  the  tropi- 
cal birds.  And  even  if  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  habits  of  the  tropical  os- 
trichcs,  how  can  it  be  said  that  "  she  forgettelk 
that  the  fool  may  crush  "  the  e^s,  when  thn 
are  covered  a  foot  deep  or  mora  in  sandl  We 
believe  the  true  explanadon  of  this  passage  il 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tiie  ostrich  depositi 
some  of  ber  eggs,  not  in  tbe  nest,  but  around 
it ;  these  lie  about  on  the  snrftce  of  tbe  sand, 
to  all  appearance  forsaken ;  ibej  are,  however, 
designed  for  the   nourishment   of  tbe  young 


birds.  And  this  remark  will  bold  good  in  the 
passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  tbe  osuicb  be- 
ma  without  understanding.  It  is  a  general 
i>eJief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostnch  is  ■ 
very  stupid  bird ;  indeed  they  have  a  provtrb, 
"  Stupid:  as  an  ostricb."  But  it  by  no  mew" 
deserves  sneh  ■  character,  as  travellers  tun  fre- 
quently testified.  "  So  wary  is  the  biid,"  says 
Mr.  Tristram,  "  and  so  open  are  tbe  vast  pUini 
over  which  it  roams,  that  no  ambuscades  or  ar 
tiflces  can  be  employed,  and  the  vulgar  rcaoum 
of  dogged  perseverance  is  the  only  mode  of  pur 
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Kenezites  (Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.), 
kOnaz.    If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb  s 


suit."  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial 
animals.  The  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the 
long  white  plnmes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
come  to  us  from  Barbarr  and  the  west  coast  of 
Aftica.  The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  funily 
Siruthionida,  order  Cunores, 

Oth'nL    Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  first-bom  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  . 

Oth^nieL  Son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger 
brother  of  Caleb,  Josh.  xy.  17;  Judg.  i.  13, 
iiL  9 ;  1  Chr.  !▼.  13.  But  these  passages  all 
leave  it  donbtftil  whether  Eenaz  was  his  father, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  more  remote  ances- 
tor and  head  of  the  tribe,  whose  descendants 
were  called 
or  sons  of  Kenaz 

father,  then  probably  he  was  father  of  Othniel 
also.  The  first  mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occa- 
sion of  the  taking  of  Kiijath-Sepher,  or  Debir, 
as  it  was  afterwanls  called.  Debur  was  included 
in  the  mountainous  territory  near  Hebron, 
within  the  border  of  Judah,  assigned  to  Caleb 
the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-14) ;  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assailants,  Caleb 
promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  to  whom- 
soever should  assault  and  take  the  city.  Oth- 
niel won  the  prize.  The  next  mention  of  him 
is  in  Judjp.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first 
judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and 
their  deliverer  from  the  ojmression  of  Chushan- 
Rishathaim.  This,  with  his  genealogy,  1  Chr. 
iv.  13, 14,  which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  is 
all  that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But  two  ques- 
tions of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him; 
the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
other  the  time  and  duration  of  nis  judgeship.  — 

( 1 )  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doabt  arises  from,  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother/'  indicate  that  Othniel 
himaelf,  or  timt  Kenaz,  was  the  brother  of  Ca- 
leb. The  most  natural  rendering  makes  Oth- 
niel to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is  favored 
by  the  probability  Uiat  Kenaz  was  not  Othniel's 
lather,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the  tribe.— 

(2)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug* 
geated  above^  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel's  jud^ 
ship.  Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  Josnua,  we  should  have  to  reckon  about 
twenty-five  years  from  Othniel's  marriage  with 
Achsah  till  the  death  of  Joshua  at  the  age  of 
1 10  yean  (85+25»=l  10).  And  if  we  take  Afn- 
canna's  allowance  of  thirty  years  for  the  elders 
after  Joshua,  in  whose  Uretime  "the  people 
served  the  Lord"  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then  allow 
eight  years  for  Chnshan-Rishathaim's  domin- 
ioQ,  and  forty  years  of  rest  under  Othniel's 
iudgeahip,  and  suppose  Othniel  to  have  been 
iorty  years  old  at  bis  marriage,  we  obtain  (40-h 
25-h30+e+40»J»  143  years  as  Othniel's  age  at 
his  death.  This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  be 
right.  Nor  does  any  escape  from  the  di£Sculty 
rer^  readily  oflbr  itself.  If  we  judge  onlv  by 
ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Othniel 
to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more  than  twenty, 
or,  at  the  outside,  thirty  years. 

Othoni'as.  Mattahiah  in  £zr.  x.  27 
(1  Esd.  ix.  28).    Ap. 

Oven.  The  Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds, 
—  fixed  and  portable.     The  former  is  found 


only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are  em- 
ployed (Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  tannitr.  It  consists 
of  a  laree  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  widening  towards  the  bottom,  with  a 
h(He  for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes.  Each 
household  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii. 
3) ;  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth 
that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for  several  families 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs 
and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30) ;  and  the  loaves  were 
placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 

Owl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  kaya*andhy  yanahuph,  ods, 
hppdz,  and  UlUh.  1.  Bath  hava'andh.  [Os- 
TRIGH.J  — 2.  Yanshuph,  or  yansJwph,  occurs  in 
Lev.  XI.  17,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  de- 
scription of  desolate  Edom,  "the  waMhh 
and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it."  The  A.  V. 
translates  yanshuph  by  "  owl,"  or  "  great  owl." 
The  Chaldee  ana  Syriac  are  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  owl ;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  The 
LXZ.  and  Vulg.  read  ifitc  {ibis),  i.e.  the  Ibis 
reiigioaa,  the  sacred  bird  of  Egypt  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  Ibis  religioaa,  and  probably 
the  other  Egyptian  species  (/.  fakineuus)  may 
be  included  under  the  term.  — 3.  Cds,  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16) ; 
it  occurs  again  in  Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good 
reason  for  Sieving  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
its  rendering  of  "  owl "  or  "  little  owl."  Most 
of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases  are  in 
favor  of  some  species  of  "owl'^^as  the  proper 
translation  of  ods;  Bochart  is  inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  understand  the  pelican. 
But  the  ancient  versions  are  against  this  theory. 
The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6  points  decidedly  to 
some  kind  of  owl.  — 4.  Ki^p&z  occurs  only  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15 :  "  There  (ijt.  m  Edom)  thelrijppdc 
shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless 
afiair  to  attempt  to  identifythe  animal  denot- 
ed bv  this  word:  the  LxX.  and  Vulg.  give 
"hedgehog."  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  word.  We  cannot  think 
with  Bochart  that  a  darting  serpent  is  intended, 
for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  15)  seems  to 
point  to  some  bird.  We  are  content  to  believe 
that  Idppdz  may  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and 
to  retain  the  routing  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evi- 
dence be  forthcoming.  —  5.  LUtdL  The  A.  V. 
renders  this  word  by  "  screech-owl "  in  the  text 
of  Is.  XXX.  14,  and  by  " night-monster"  in  the 
margin.  According  to  the  rabbins,  the/i/ieA  was 
a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman  that  carried  off  children  at  night,  and 
destroyed  them.  With  the  UUih  may  m  com- 
pared the  ghvie  of  the  Arabian  lables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  that  a 
spectre  is  intended.  If,  however,  some  animal 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech- 
owl  {Strix  Jutmmea)  mav  well  be  supposed  to 
rroresent  it;  for  this  bird  is  found  in  the 
Bible  lands  (see  Dhm,  i.  26,  46),  and  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  finequent  inbabiter  of  rained 
places. 
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Ox,  an  ancestor  of  Jadith  ( Jod.  riii.  1 ).   Ap. 

Ox.  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  sey- 
eral  Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed.    We  propose 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  reriew  of  what 
relates  to  the  ox  tribe  {Batiklas),  so  far  as  the 
subject  has  a  biblical  interest.    It  will  be  con- 
venient  to  consider  (I)  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history.  —  ( 1 .) 
There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economjr  of 
the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  ox ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
ox  was  the  animal  upon  whose  ^tient  labors 
depended  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farm- 
ing.   Oxen  were  used  for  ploughing  (Dent, 
zxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  «c.);  for  treading 
out  com  (Dent.  xxv.  4 ;  Hos.  z.  11,  &c.) ;  for 
draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally 
yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,  &c) ; 
as  beastB  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh 
was  eaten  (Dent.  xiv.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c.) ;  they 
were  used  in  the  sacrifices.    Connected  with  the 
importance  of  oxen  in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  laws  which  was 
mercifully  enacted  by  God  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.    The  ox  that  threshed  the 
com  was  by  no  means  to  be  muszled ;  he  was 
to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter (Gx.  xxiii.  12;  Dent.  v.  14).    The  law 
which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  ekan 
animal,  excepting  as  "an  offering  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev. 
xvii.  1-6),  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  oxen  and  sheep.    It  seems  clear 
fh>m  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle 
were  sometimes  stall-fed,  though  as  a  raieral 
rule  it  is  probable  that  they  frain  the  plains  or 
on  the  hills  of  Palestine.   The  cattle  that  grazed 
at  large  in  the  open  country  would  no  doubt 
often  become  fierce  and  wild ;  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Pales- 
tine.   Hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint of  his  enemies  (Ps.  xxii.  13). 

(2.)  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  rep- 
resentations of  a  long-homed  breed  of  oxen,  a 
short-homed,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  zebu  ( Bo8  Indicus,  LinJ .  Some 
tave  identified  this  latter  with  the  Ae  Dante 
(the  Bos  degoms  et  parvus  AJrioanut  of  Belon). 
The  Abyssinian  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  drawing  a  pknutrum  or  car. 
The  drawings  on  Egyptian  monuments  show 
that  the  cattle  of  ancient  Egypt  were  fine,  hand- 
some animals :  doubtless  diese  may  be  ttiken  as 
a  sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient 
times.  There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt; 
but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have  deteri- 
orated, in  size  at  least,  smce  biblical  times. 
"  Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert,  "  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insignificant;  beef 
and  veal  are  but  rare  dainties."  The  bufBdo 
{Bubaltu  buffakts)  is  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  janUka.  The  A.  V.  gives 
"  wild  ox  "  in  Dent.  xiv.  5,  and  "  wild  bull " 
in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  r^resentatives  of  the  He- 
brew word  ted  or  t6.  The  most  important  an- 
cient versions  point  to  the  oryx  ( Oryx  leuooryx) 


as  ih^  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he 
calls  the  Nubian  oryx  {Oryx  too)  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

Ox-Gk>ad.    [Goad.] 

O'SBem.  1.  The  sixth  son  ot  Jesse,  the 
next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15). — 2. 
Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Ozi'as.  L  The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  one  of  the  "  governors  "  of  Betfaolia, 
in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viL  23, 
viii.  10,  28,  35).  2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii.  2).  Usziab,  King  of 
Judah  (Matt  i.  8,  9). 

O'zielf  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 
Ap. 

Os^ni.  One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi 
16),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

Oz'nites,  Num.  xxvL  16. 

Ozo'ra.  **  The  sons  of  Macfanadebai,"  in 
Ezr.  X.  40,  is  oorrapted  into  "the  sons  of 
Ozora"  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).    Ap. 


Fa'araL  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  zziii.  35, 
"Paarai  the  ArUte  "  is  one  of  David's  migbt)r 
men.  In  1  Chr.  xl.  37,  he  is  called  "Naarsi 
the  son  of  Ezbai,"  and  this,  in  Keanicott's 
opinion,  is  the  true  reading. 

Fa'dan.    Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii  7). 

Fa^daQ- Aram.  By  this  name,  more  prop- 
erly Paddan-Aram,  whicn  signifies  "  the  table- 
land of  Aram,"  according  to  Fiirst  and  GeK- 
nius,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tnct  of  ooan- 
try  which  they  otherwise  called  Anm-naharaim, 
"Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Keio- 
poumia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  **  the  field  (A.V. 
' country  0  of  Aram"  (Hos.  xit.  13).  The 
term  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  lo 
that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Enphntes, 
to  distinguish  it  firom  the  mountainous  districti 
in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mesopotamia.  If  the 
derivation  from  At.  fadda,  to  plough,  be  cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Sjfria; 
"either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  Rilile 
district  immediately  at  their  fiset"  (Staakr, 
S.  4r  P'  P*  129,  note).  Paddan,  the  plonebed 
land,  would  thus  correspond  with  the  Xst. 
arvum^  and  is  anal<wous  to  Eng.,/Sebf,  ^/dkd 
land,  from  which  the  trees  have  been  desred. 
Padan-Aram  plavs  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  tne  Hebrews.  The  fimiilv  of 
their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  wpg 
looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  noe,  with 
whom  alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham might  intermarry,  and  thus  preser?e  the 
?urity  of  their  blood.  It  is  elsewhcn  cslkd 
*ADAN  simply  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Fa'don.  The  ancestor  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  (£ir. 
ii.  44;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

Fa'gieL  The  son  of  Ocnm,  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodss 
(Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

Fahath*Moab.  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  hidiridnsl, 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singolsr  s 
name,  nothing  is  known  certainly.  But  as  we 
read,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  ShilonittN 
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of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  who  in  yery  early  timed 
*'  had  dominion  in  Moab/'  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is 
perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  conjecture, 
that  as  we  find,  in  £zr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
Puhath-Moab  had  among^  their  number  "chil- 
dren of  Joab/'  so  also  m  1  Chr.  iv.  we  find 
these  families  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very 
much  mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among 
whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house 
of  Joab.  However,  as  regards  the  name  Pahath- 
Moal),  this  early  and  objure  connection  of  the 
families  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Jndah  with  Moab 
seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for  the 
name  itselt,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua 
and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That 
this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  we  learn  from  their  appearing  fiwrih  in 
order  in  the  two  lists  (Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neb.  vii.  11), 
and  from  their  chief  havins  signed  seoom/, 
among  the  lay  princes,  in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was 
also  the  most  numerous  (2,818^  of  all  the  fiuni- 
lies  specified,  except  the  Benjamite  bouse  of 
Senaah  fNoh.  vii.  38). 

Paint  [as  a  cosmetic].  The  use  of  cosmetic 
d^es  hasprevailed  in  all  ages  in  ESastem  coun- 
tries. We  have  abundant  evidence  of  thepnic- 
tice  of  painting  the  eyes  both  in  ancient  E^pt 
rWilkinson,  ii.  342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  328) ;  and  in  modern  times  no 
usage  is  more  general.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  by  any  means  nniyersal 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices  of  it  are 
few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "  put 
her  e3res  in  paintine"  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ; 
Jeremiah  says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou 
rentest  thy  eyes  with  painting  "  ( Jer.  iv.  30) ; 
and  Elzekiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of 
a  hariot  (Ez.  xxiii.  40).  The  expressions  used 
in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  ooservation,  as 
referring  to  the  mode  in  wliich  the  process  was 
efl^ted.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chandler 
( Traveisy  ii.  140) :  "  A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 
eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  tne  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  for- 
ward, and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external 
comer  a  bodkin  which  Imd  been  immersed  in 
the  soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  particles 
before  adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were 
presently  ranged  round  the  organ."  The  eyes 
were  thus  literally  "  put  in  paint,"  and  were 
"  rent "  open  in  the  process.  A  broad  line  was 
also  drawn  round  the  eye.  The  efifeet  was 
an  apparent  enlai^gement  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  term  used  for 
the  application  of  the  dye  was  kakhal,  "to 
smear,  and  rabbinical  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term.  These  words 
still  survive  in  hohl,  the  modem  Oriental  name 
for  the  powder  used.  The  Bible  ffives  no  in- 
dication of  the  substance  out  of  which  the  dye 
was  formed.  The  old  versions  (the  LXX., 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c)  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
dye  to  have  been  prmlnoed  finom  antimony. 
Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia 
and  in  Persia ;  but  in  ^gypt  the  koM  is  a  soot 
^rodnced  by  boming  either  a  kind  of  fhmkin- 
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cense  or  the  shells  of  almonds.  The  dye-stnff 
was  moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar, 
which  we  may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  hom, 
from  the  proper  name,  Keren-happnch,  *'  hom 
for  paint  (Job  xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom 
of  staining  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the 
nails,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtful.  The  plant,  henna, 
which  is  used  for  that  purpose,  was  certainly 
known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V.  "camphire"),  and 
the  expressions  in  Cant  v.  14  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  custom. 

PaL    [PauJ 

Palace.  The  site  of  the  palace  of  SoKk 
mon  was  almost  certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on 
the  brow  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  over- 
looking it  and  the  whole  city  or  Dayid.  The 
principal  building  situated  within  the  palace 
was,  as  in  all  Eastem  palaces,  the  great  hall  of 
state  and  audience,  called  "  The  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,"  apparently  from  the  four 
rows  of  cedar  pillars  by  which  it  was  supported. 
It  was  100  cubits  long,  50  wide,  and  30  h^h. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  Hall  or  "  Porch  of 
Judgment,  a  quadrangular  building  supported 
by  columns,  as  we  leara  from  Josephus,  which 
apparently  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
court,  opposite  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
non. Tne  third  edifice  is  merely  called  a 
"  Porch  of  Pillars."  Its  dimensions  were  50 
by  30  cubits.  Its  use  cannot  be  considered  as 
doubtfU,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
an  Eastem  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary  place 
of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  when  the  king  received  ordinary  visitors, 
and  sat,  except  on  great  state  occasions,  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom.  Behind 
this,  we  ara  told,  was  the  inner  court,  adorned 
with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
cloisters  for  shade ;  and  these  were  other  courts 
for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards, 
and  for  the  women  of  his  harem.  Apart  from 
this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  toe  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter :  too  proud  and  important 
a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  her 
own.  Solomon  constructed  an  ascent  from  his 
own  house  to  the  Temple,  "  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah" (1  K.  X.  5),  which  was  a  subterranean 
passage  250  feet  Ions  by  42  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  remains  may  stiu  be  traced. 

Palaly  the  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in 
restoring  uie  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

Palesti'iia  and  Pal'estine.   These  two 

forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages :  the  first  in  Ex. 
xv.  14  and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31 ;  the  second,  Joel 
ili.  4.  In  each  case,  the  Hebrew  is  Peleshelh,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix. 
8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all 
which  our  translators  have  render^  it  by 
"Philistia"  or  "Philistines."  Palestine,  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  really  means  nothing 
but  Philistia.  The  ori^nal  Hebrew  word  Pe- 
leaheth,  to  the  Hebrews  si^ified  merely  the  long 
and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain  innabited  by 
their  encroaching  neigfabon;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  at  first  it  ngmfied  more  to  the  Greeks. 
As  lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  abo  tlM 
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kieb  road  ftom  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  and  the 
richer  regions  north  of  it,  the  Philistine  plain 
became  sooner  known  to  the  western  world 
than  the  conntiy  larther  inland,  and  was  called 
by  them  Syria  PalsBstina,  —  Philistine  Syria. 
From  thence  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
conntiy  farther  inland,  till,  in  the  Roman  and 
later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian, it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the 
whole  conntry  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east 
of  Jordan.  The  word  is  now  so  commonly 
employed  in  our  more  familiar  language  to 
designate  the  whole  country  of  Israel,  that, 
although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it  has  been 
ehosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  headine 
under  which  to  g^ye  a  general  description  of 
THB  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points 
which  haye  not  been  treated  under  the  separate 
headings  of  cities  or  tribes.  This  description 
will  most  conyeniently  divide  itself  into  three 
sections :  —  I.  The  names  applied  to  the  coun- 
try of  Israel  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.  II. 
liie  land ;  its  situation,  aspect,  climate,  phy- 
sical characteristics,  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory; its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. IIL  The  histor^r  of  the  country  is  so 
fnlly  g^yen  under  its  various  headings  through- 
out the  work,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late it  here. 

I.  Thb  Names.  -^  Palbstike,  then,  is  des- 
ignated in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name : 
•^1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also 
where  those  early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the 
later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  11),  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  Canaan,"  or  more  frequently  **  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  meaipng  thereby  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  "  the  luid  of 
Gilead  "  on  the  east  Other  designations,  dur- 
ing the  same  early  period,  are  "  we  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xl.  15  only  —  a  natural  phrase 
in  the  mouth  of  Joseph) ;  "  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  "  (Josh.  i.  4  —  a  remarkable  expression, 
occurring  here  only  in  the  Bible).  Tne  name 
Ta-fuir  ^i.e.  Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in 
the  inscnptions  of  Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes 
in.,  is  belieyed  by  M.  Brugsch  to  reibr  to  Pal- 
estine ;  but  this  is  contested  by  M.  de  Rouc^. 
2.  During  the  Monarehy,  the  name  usuaUy, 
though  not  fluently,  employed,  is  *'  land  of 
Israel"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  K.  y.  2,  4,  &c.). 
It  is  Esekiel's  favorite  expression.  The  pious 
and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  yent  in  the 
expression,  ''land  of  Jehovah  "  (Hos.  ix.  3). 
In  Zechariah,  it  is  "the  holy  land  "  (Zech.  ii. 
12) ;  and  in  Daniel "  the  glorious  land  "  (Dan. 
xi.  41 ).  In  Amos  fii.  10)  alone  it  is  "  the  land 
of  the  Amorite."  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
mentioned  simply  as  "  the  land :  "  as  in  Ruth 
i.  1 ;  Jen  xxli.  27  ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  4 ;  Luke  iy. 
25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44.  3.  Between 
the  Captiyity  and  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the 
name  ''  Judcea  "  had  extended  itself  from  the 
southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country, 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark 
X.  1).  In  the  Book  of  Judith,  it  is  applied  to 
the  portion  between  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and 
Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  5  ; 
though  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
Judm  Proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  1 ).  In  this  nar- 
lower  sense,  it  is  employed  throi^hout  1  Mace.  | 


(see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38,  xi.  34.)  4 
The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly  co- 
incided with  tlie  biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  name 
for  that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  5 
Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palsestina  in  possession  of  the  countiy.  Ptol- 
emy (a. d.  161)  thus  applies  it  6.  i^osephns 
usually  employs  the  anaent  name  *'  Canaan  " 
in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier  histoiy, 
but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  reference 
to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judfta.  The  TiJ< 
mudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use  the  title 
of  the  "  Land  of  Israel."  7.  The  name  most 
frequently  used  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra  Sanda^ 
the  Holy  Land. 

II.  The  Laitb.  —  The  Holy  Land  is  not  in 
size  or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to 
its  moral  and  historical  position  as  the  theatre 
of  the  most  momentous  evente  in  the  world's 
history.    It  is  but  a  strip  of  conntiy  about  the 
size  of  Wales,  less  than  one  hundred  and  fortr 
miles  in  length,  and  barely  forty  in  aven^ 
breadth,*  on   the  very  fh>ntier  of  the  East, 
hemmed  in  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enormous  trench  of 
the  Jordan  Vidley  on  the  other,  by  which  it  is 
effectually  cut  on  from  the  mainland  of  Asia 
behind  it.    On  the  north  it  is  shut  hi  by  the 
high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon'  and 
by  tbe  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny.    On  the  south,  it 
is  no  less  endosed  by  the  arid  and  inhospitable 
deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Peniiuwla  of 
Sinai.     1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the 
World  —  as  the  world  was  when   the  HoIt 
Land  first  made  its  appearance  in  history-^ 
is  a  remarkable  one.    (1.)  It  is  on  the  vert 
outpost  —  on  the  extremest  western  edge  of 
the  East    On  the  shore  of  the  Meditemnesa 
it  stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  possi- 
ble towards  the  West,  separated  therefrom  br 
that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved  to 
be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication— the  wide  waters  of  the  "Great 
Sea."    Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  grsdaal 
influences  of  ihe  rising  communities  of  the 
West,  while  it  was  savea  from  the  rctroffressioii 
and  decrepitude  which  have  ultimatdy  bees 
the  doom  of  all  purdjr  Eastern  States  whose 
connections  were   limited  to  the  East  only. 
(2.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  hot 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached 
by  the  great  Oriental  empires.    The  only  road 
by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient 
world  could  approach  one  another — by  which 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria 
to  Egypt — lay  along  the  broad  fiat  strip  of 
coast  which  formed  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by  the  Plam  of  the 
Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.    (3.)  Alter  this, 
the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the  Kethertands 
in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on  which  in 
successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who  con- 
tended for  the  empire  of  the  East  fought  tfadr 
battles. 

2.  It  is  essen  dally  a  mounteinons  ooonti^- 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  moontaia 
chains,  as  in  Greece  for  example,  but  that 
every  part  of  the  highland  is  in  greater  or  less 
undulation.    But  it  is  not  only  a  monDtsiiioaf 
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difficulties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the 
Eupnrates  and  the  Nile,  or  even  with  the 
boundless  cornfield  through  which  the^  were 
marchinff.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  during  the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  be- 
came the  great  object  of  contest ;  and  then  the 
battle-field  of  the  country,  which  had  originally 
been  Esdraelon,  was  transferred  to  the  mari- 
time plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communi- 
cating most  directly  with  the  capital. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
more  closely  examined,  a  considerable  differ- 
ence will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  their  different  por- 
tions. The  south,  as  being  nearer  the  arid 
desert,  and  farther  removed  Som  the  drainage 
of  the  mountains,  is  dryer  and  less  productive 
than  the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron, 
which  forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of  Ju- 
dah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its 
dryness  (ifeffeb).  This  was  the  south  coun- 
try. As  the  traveller  advances  north  of  this 
tract,  there  is  an  improvement ;  bat  perhaps  no 
country  e^uallv  cultivated  is  more  monotonous, 
bare,  or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great 
part  of  the  highlands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
during  the  largest  portion  of  the* year.  The 
spring  covers  even  those  bald  gray  rocks  with 
verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  ravines  with 
torrents  of  rushing  water ;  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  verv  dreary  and  desolate. 
Rounded  hills  of  moderate  height  fill  up  the 
view  on  every  side,  their  coarse  grav  stone  con- 
tinually discovering  itself  through  the  thin 
coating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation 
which  divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also 
planted  with  figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  culti- 
vated with  com  or  dbdrra,  the  long  reed-like 
stalks  of  which  remain  on  the  stony  ground  till 
the  next  seed-time,  and  give  a  singularly  dry 
and  slovenlv  look  to  the  fields.  The  general 
absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does  not  render 
them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye;  and 
where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapi- 
dated, or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus, 
gaunt,  irregular,  and  ugly,  without  being  pic- 
turesque. Even  the  gray  villages  —  always  on 
the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills — do  but 
add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  for- 
lorn look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of 
windows  present  to  a  European  eye,  and  bv  the 
poverty  and  ruin  so  universal  among  them. 
At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  highlands,  where 
the  sea-breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably 
more  ve^tation. 

1 1 .  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Judaea.  Its  eastern 
portion — a  tract  some  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — which 
intervenes  between  the  centre  and  the  abrupt 
descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more  wild  and 
desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the  vear 
only,  bnt  throughout  it.  Tnis  must  have  oeen 
always  what  it  is  now  —  an  uninhabited  des- 
ert, because  uninhabitable.     12.  No  descriptive 


sketch  of  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  com. 
plete  which  does  not  allude  to  the  caverns, 
characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts,  bat  here 
existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every  bill 
and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  ver? 
large  and  of  curious  formation — perhaps  part- 
ly natural,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grot- 
toes. Many  of  them  are  connected  widi  most 
important  and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  district  now  under  consideration. 

13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  Judaea  are  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the 
desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  arising 
from  its  distance  from  the  licbanon.     14.  Bat 
to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are  happilv 
some  important  exceptions.      The  VdHey  of* 
Urtds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs 
which  in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  evea 
those  of  NaUus;  the  huge  "Pools  of  Solo- 
mon ''  are  enough  to  supply  a  district  for  many 
miles  round  them;  and  the  cnltiration   now 
going  on  in  that  neighborhood  shows  what 
might  be  done  with  a  soil  which  requires  only 
irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  to 
evoke  a  boundless  produce.     15.  It  is  obviou 
that  in  tlic  ancient  days  of  the  nation,  whea 
Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the   teeming 
population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  oondition 
and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been  very 
different.    Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sue 
evidences.    There  is  no  country  in  whid  tiie 
mined  towns   bear  so  lam  a  proportion  to 
those  still  existing.    Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the 
many  within  sight  that  is  not  covered  with  ves- 
tiges of  some  fortress  or  city.     But,  besides 
this,  forests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts 
of  Judaea   until   the   repeated  invasions  and 
sieges  caused  their  fall ;  and  all  this  vegetatjon 
must  have  re-acted  on  the  moisture  of  die  cli- 
mate, and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  manr  a 
ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it'  is 
rapidly  dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, must  have  influenced  materially  tbe  look 
and  the  resources  of  the  country. 

16.  Advancing  northwards  from  Judaea,  the 
country  becomes    gradually  more  open   and 
pleasant    Plains  of  good  soil  occur  between 
the  hiUs,  at  first  small,  bat  afterwards  compara- 
tively large.     The  hills  assume  here  a  moie 
varied  aspect  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
springs  are  more  abundant  and  more  perma' 
nent,  until  at  last,  when  the  district  of  Jdd 
Nablus  is  reached  —  the  ancient  Mount  Ephim- 
im — the  traveller  encounters  an   atmosphere 
and  an  amount  of  vegetation  and  water,  which, 
if  not  so  transcendently  lovely  as  the  repreten* 
tations  of  enthusiastic  travellers  would  make  it, 
is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  be  has  met 
with  in  Judaea,  and  even  sufficient  to  recall 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West.     17.  Perhaps 
the  springs  are  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  their  associations,  reaUy 
strike  an  English  traveller  with  astottisfameBt| 
and  admiration.     Such  glorious  fountains 
those  of  Ain-jaiud  or  the  Bom  d'MvhiUa,  wlie^ 
a  great  body  of  the  cleanest  water  wdls  mknf%! 
bnt  swiftly  out  from  deep  bine  recesses  worn; 
the  foot  of  a  low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  if  |si 
at  once  forms  a  considerable  stream,  are  v  ^ 
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nfelj  to  be  met  with  oat  of  irreg^ar,  rocky, 
mountainous  countries,  and,  being  such  unusual 
sights,  can  hardlj  be  looked  on  by  the  traveller 
without  surprise  and  emotion.  But,  added  to 
this  their  natural  impressireness,  there  is  the 
consideration  of  the  prominent  part  which  so 
many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the  his- 
tory. 18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
the  upper  level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  are  less  precipitous,  because  the 
level  fVom  which  they  start  in  their  descent  is 
lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  high- 
er ;  and  they  have  lost  that  savB£;e  character 
which  distinguishes  the  naked  defts  of  the 
Wad^s  Suufeinit  and  Kdt,  of  the  Am-iuh  or 
Zuweirak,  and  have  become  wider  and  shal- 
lower. Fine  streams  run  through  many  of 
these  valleys.  The  mountains,  though  bare  of 
wood  and  bnt  partially  cultivated,  have  none 
of  that  arid,  worn  look  which  renders  those 
east  of  Hebron  so  repulsive.  19.  Hardly  less 
rich  is  the  extensive  region  which  lies  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Ndblua,  between  it  and  Car- 
mel,  in  which  the  mountains  graduallv  break 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  20.  But  with 
all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance  on  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  Strang 
dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central  dis- 
trict Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which 
adds  to  the  look  of  a  landscape.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and 
the  park-like  scenery  of  the  adjacent  slopes  and 
plains  so  remarkable. 

21.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon  passed,  than  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  perceptible.  The  low  hills  which 
spread  down  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee, 
and  form  the  barrier  between  the  Plains  of 
Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are  covered  with  timber, 
of  moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  tiiick,  rigor- 
ous growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  &st- 
waid  of  tiiese  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Ta- 
bor, dark  with  it^  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by 
contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  Jd)d  ed-Dvhf 
(the  80H»dled  "Littio  Hermon  ")  and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Naza- 
reth is  the  plain  of  d-Bvttaufy  an  upland  tract 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  described,  out  appar- 
ently of  a  similar  nature  to  Esdraelon,  though 
much  more  elevated.  Beyond  this,  the  amount 
of  natural  growth  increases  at  every  step,  until, 
towards  tiie  north,  the  country  becomes  what 
even  in  the  West  would  be  considered  as  well 
timbered. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in 
the  Bible  are  but  scanty ;  in  fact  till  the  date 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all 

Purposes  of  history,  to  be  hardly  mentioned, 
n  the  great  Roman  conouest,  or  rather  de- 
struction, of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior.  23.  From  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  this  dbtrict,  we  may,  with 
some  allowances,  perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  what 
the  more  southern  portions  of  the  central  high- 
lands were  during  me  earlier  periods  in  the  his- 
tory. There  is  bttie  material  difference  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  two  regions.  It  seems 


fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of  Shechem,  Bethel, 
and  Hebron,  when  Abram  first  wandered  over 
them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Bdad  Besharah  or  the  Belad  d-Buttauf,  24. 
The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the  face 
of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can  hard- 
1 V  be  separated.  The  first  is  the  destruction  of 
the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sieges  and  in- 
vasions which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak  (B.C.  circa  970),  and  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end.  The  second  is  the  decay  of  the  ter- 
races necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  round  hills.  25.  Few  things  are 
a  more  constant  source  of  surprise  to  the 
stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout,  selected 
for  habitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare 
exception.  On  the  other  lumd,  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  but 
is  crowned  with  its  citv  or  village,  inhabited  or 
in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but 
inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  build- 
ers. And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These 
groups  of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled  ir- 
regularly one  over  the  other  on  the  curve  of 
the  hill-top,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed 
the^  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual  re- 
mains, of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great,  and  walled 
up  to  heaven,"  which  are  so  fVequentiy  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest 
26.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation 
of  the  country.  Wherever  strength  or  arm 
and  fleetness  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy 
warriors,  fierce  as  \ions,  sudden  and  swift  as 
eagles,  sure-footed  a.id  fleet  as  the  wild  doer  on 
the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18), 
easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Philistines  had  space  to  mancsuvre,  that  they 
failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines.  Thus  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  conouest 
were  reversed  —  the  conquerors  took  the  bills, 
the  conquered  kcmt  the  plains.  To  a  people  so 
exclusive  as  the  Jews,  tnere  must  have  been  a 
constant  satisfhction  in  the  elevation  and  fn- 
aooessibility  of  their  highland  regions.  This  is 
evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
is  tinged  tiironghout  with  a  highland  coloring. 
27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edi- 
fices besides  the  ''f^moed  cities."  The  tiny 
white  domes  which  stand  perched  here  and 
there  on  the  summits  of  the  eminences,  and 
mark  the  holy  ground  in  which  some  Mshom- 
etan  saint  is  resting  —  these  are  the  snccesson 
of  the  "  high  pla^  "  or  sanctuaries  so  con- 
stantiy  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree  "  ( Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ez.  vi.  13).  28. 
From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  tlie 
level  of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further 
peculiarity  most  interesting  and  most  charac- 
teristic —  namely,  die  extensive  views  of  the 
country  which  can  be  obtained  fh>m  various 
commanding  points.  The  number  of /jaaoroiiMu 
which  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  in 
Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  To  speak  of  the 
west  of  Jordan  only  —  for  east  of  it  all  b  at 
present  more  or  less  unknown  —  the  proepects 
nt>m  the  height  of  Bern*  naim,  near  Hebron, 
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from  the  Monnt  of  OliTes,  iirom  Nebj  Sam- 
wil,  fix)m  Bethel,  from  Gerizim  or  FAm,  from 
Jenin,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Safed,  the  Castle  of 
Banias,  the  Kvbbd,  en-Nasr  above  Damascus,  are 
known  to  many  travellers.  Their  peculiar 
charm  resides  in  their  wide  extent,  the  namber 
of  spots  historically  remarkable  which  are  visi- 
ble at  once»  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  the  most  distant  objects  compara- 
tively close,  and  the  consideration  that,  in  many 
<»ses,  the  feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  eyes  resting  on  the  same  spots, 
which  have  been  stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by  the 
most  famous  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes  of 
all  the  successive  ages  in  tne  eventful  history 
of  the  countrpr.  These  views  are  a  feature  in 
which  Palestine  is  perhaps  approached  bv  no 
other  country,  certaml  v  by  no  countiy  whose 
history  is  at  all  equal  in  importance  to  the 
world.  29.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in  gen- 
eral description  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which 
intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands, 
and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  m  found 
under  the  heads  of  its  g^reat  divisions.  This 
region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption frvm  d-Arish,  south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount 
Carmel.  Tt  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
portions,  each  of  about  half  its  length  : — the 
lower  one  the  wider,  the  upper  one  the  nar- 
rower. The  low^r  half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Phi- 
Ustines  —  Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  the  Shefeiah  or  Lowland.  The  upper  half 
is  the  Sharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  "forest  country  "of  Josephus 
and  the  LXX.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  this  mari- 
time region  appears  as  a  lon^r,  low  coast  of 
white  or  cream-colored  sand,  its  slight  undu- 
lations rising  occasionally  into  mounds  or  clifls, 
which  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa  and 
Um  k/utUd,  almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
headlands. 

80.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  without. 
But  from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked 
from  some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  the  pros- 
pect is  very  different.  The  Philistine  Plain  is 
on  an  average  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  width 
from  the  coast  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  belt 
of  hills,  which  forms  the  gn^ual  approach  to 
the  highland  of  the  mountains  of  Juoah.  The 
plain  is  in  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in 
others  gently  unanlating  in  long  waves ;  here 
and  there  low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowned 
with  its  village,  and  more  rarely  still  a  hill 
overtopping  the  rest,  like  Tea  es-SqfUh  or 
Ajlun^  tlie  seat  of  some  fortress  of  Jewish  or 
crusading  times.  The  larger  towns,  as  Gaza 
and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are 
surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olive,  syca- 
more, and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  whole  plain  appears 
to  consist  of  brown  loamy  soil,  light  but  rich, 
and  almost  without  a  stone.  It  is  to  this  ab- 
sence of  stone  that  the  disappearance  of  its 
ancient  towns  and  villages  is  to  be  traced.  It 
is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  possessed 
it,  one  enormous  cornfield :  an  ocean  of  wheat 
covers  the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills  and 
the  sand-dunes  or  the  seashore,  without  in- 
terruption of  any  kind  —  no  break  or  hedge, 
hardly  even  a  single  olive-tree.    Its  fertility 


is  marvellous ;  for  the  prodigious  crope  which 
it  raises  are  produced,  and  probably  have  been 
produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the  last  44) 
centuries,  without*  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necessary  for  success. 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower 
than  Philistia.   It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from 
the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  arr 
here  of  a  more  abrupt  character  than  those  of 
Philistia,  and  without  the  intermediate  hilly  re 
gion  there  occurring.  At  the  same  time  it  is  mor* 
undulating  and  irregular  than  the  former,  and 
crossed  by  streams  from  the  central  hills,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  containing 
water  during  the  whole  year.    The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  varying  from  bright  red  to  dc» 
black,  and  producing  enormous  cropa  of  weeds 
or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.    32.  The  tract 
of  white  sand  already  mentioned  as  forming 
the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast  is  gradually 
encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region.  In  tm 
south  it  has  buried  Askelon ;  and  in  the  north, 
between  Csesarea  and  JafRi,  the  dunes  are  said 
to  be  as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  900  feet 
high.    It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  never  per- 
manently occupied  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  this  rich  and  favored  region.    Its  principal 
towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the  different 
tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47 ;  xvi.  9,  Gezer ;  xvil 
11,  Dor,  &c.) ;  but  this  was  in  anticipation  of 
the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).    33.  In  the 
Roman  times,  this  region  was  considered  the 
pride  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  im> 
portant  cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it  ^  Casa- 
rea,  Antipatris,  Diospolis.      The  one  ancient 
port  of  the  Jews,  the  "  beautiful "  city  of  Joppa, 
occupied  a  position  central  between  the  Shefe- 
iah and  Sharon.    Roads  led  from  th^  various 
cities  to  each  other,  to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis, 
and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to  Piolcmais 
and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.    The  oora- 
meroe  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascns, 
of  Persia  and  India,  passed  th*is  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of  the  west ;  and 
that  traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troopi 
backwards  and  forwards  must  have  made  this 
plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  popnloas 
regions  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ.    34. 
The  characteristics  already  described  are  hardlv 
peculiar  to  Palestine.    Her  hilly  surfooe  anil 

feneral  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
er  torrent  beids  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime 
lowland  —  these  she  shares  with  other  lands, 
though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
them  united  elsewhere.  But  there  is  one  fix- 
ture, as  yet  only  alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands 
alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jordan — the  one 
river  of  the  country. 

35.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  most 
cast  our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and 
south,  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holr 
Land.  From  north  to  south — from  Antiocb 
to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  hora  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Syria  is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
trench  running  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse 
or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  maritiine  hjgb- 
lands  from  those  fkrther  east.  At  two  points 
only  in  its  length  is  the  trench  intenmptod,— 
by  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon,  and  \j 
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the  high  ground  sooth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of 
the  three  compartinents  thus  formed,  the  nordi- 
em  ia  the  Vailev  of  the  Orontes ;  the  soudiem 
is  the  WadjT  el- Arabah ;  while  the  central  one  la 
the  Valley  of  the  Jonlan,  the  Arabah  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Anion  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ghdr 
of  the  Arabs.  The  central  of  its  three  divis- 
iona  ia  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  at 
present  to  do.  The  river  is  elsewhere  described 
in  detail ;  bat  it  and  the  valley  through  which 
it  mdies  down  its  extraordinary  descent  must 
be  here  brieflv  characterized.  36.  To  B|»eak 
first  of  the  valley.  It  b^ns  with  the  river 
at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  side  of  Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of 
ahont  150  miles.  Dorinp^  the  whole  of  this 
distance,  its  course  is  straight,  and  its  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  sonth.  The  springs  of 
Hasfafeiya  are  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below  it,  so  that  between 
these  two  points  the  vailev  falls  with  more  or 
less  rM;nlarity  through  a  nei^ht  of  more  than 
3,000  feet.  Bnt  though  the  rtoer  disappears  at 
this  point,  the  vaUew  still  continues  its  descent 
below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches 
a  farther  depth  of  1 ,308  feet  So  that  the  bottom 
of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually  more 
than  2,600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  npper 
and  shallower  portion,  as  between  Banias  and 
the  Lake  of  H<ueh,  it  b  about  five  miles  across. 
Between  the  HAleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
fiur  as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts, 
and  becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or 
glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that 
the  valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular 
eharacter.  During  the  grouer  part  of  this 
portion,  it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the 
one  wall  to  the  other.  The  eastern  mountains 
preserve  their  straight  line  of  direction,  and 
their  massive  horiiontal  wall-like  aspect,  during 
almost  the  whole  distance.  The  western  moun- 
taina  are  more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical.  Norm  of  Jericho  they  recede  in 
a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre ;  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  38.  Buried  as  it  is  between 
soch  lofty  nmges,  and  shielded  firom  every 
breeM,  thie  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervating  in- 
fluence is  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jencho. 
Whether  there  was  any  |^reat  amount  of  cnlti- 
vation  and  habitation  m  this  region  in  the 
times  of  the  Israelites,  the  Bible  does  not  say ; 
bat  in  post-biblical  times,  there  is  no  doubt  on 
the  point  The  palms  of  Jericho  and  of  Abila 
(opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  «de  of  the  river), 
and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens  of 
the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Joaephus, 
who  calls  the  whole  district  a  "  divine  snot" 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  ror  the 
towns,  or  for  the  cultivation  which  formeriy 
existed,  oi  still  exists,  in  the  Ghth-,  is  obtained 
from  the  torrents  and  springs  of  the  western 
moantains.  For  all  purpoaeA  to  which  a  river 
is  ordinarily  applieo,  the  Jordan  is  useless. 
Alike  Bsdcss  forirrisation  and  navigation,  it  is 
in  fiict,  what  its  AraBic  name  signifies,  nothing 


bnt  a  "creat  watering-place."  40.  But  though 
the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in  the  Western 
sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  other 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  at  least  pe- 
rennial, while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
dryine  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer. 
For  rally  half  the  year,  these  "rivers"  or 
"brooks,"  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot 
white  or  gray  stones.  41.  How  fiir  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are 
very  scanty.  (l.|  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we 
find  that  the  captives  taken  from  Jndah  by  the 
army  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  sent  back 
from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericlio. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the 
usual  road  from  the  north  to  Jwtisalem  (oomp. 
Lake  xvii.  11  with  xix.  1).  |2.)  Pompev 
bnmght  his  .my  «id  «eg«.t4>n  \„L  nJSL 
cue  to  Jerusalem  (b.c.  40),  past  Scythopolis 
and  PelU,  to  Jericho.  (3.)  Vespasian  marched 
from  Emmans,  on  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  not  for  east  of  iZomiM,  past  Neapolis 
(Nablut)^  down  to  KoresB,  and  thence  to  Jeri- 
cho. (4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  a.d.  600) 
and  possibly  Willibald  (a.d.  722)  followed  this 
route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.^  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to 
have  Journeyed  from  Jencho  to  Tiberias  with  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims.  (6.)  In  our  own  times, 
the  whole  len^^  of  the  valley  has  been  trav- 
ersed by  De  Bertou,  and  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
but  apparently  by  few  if  anjr'  other  travellers. 
42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of 
the  Holy  Land  wOl  appear  from  the  above  de- 
scriptioi  to  English  renders,  accustomed  to  the 
constant  verdure,  the  succession  of  flowers, 
lasting  almost  throughout  the  year,  the  ample 
streams  and  the  varied  surflhce  of  our  own 
country,  we  must  remember  that  its  aspect  to 
the  Israelites  after  that  weanr  march  of  forty 
years  through  the  desert,  ana  even  by  the  sidle 
of  the  brightest  recollections  of  Egypt  that  thev 
could  conjure  up,  must  have  beoa  very  dif- 
ferent They  entered  the  oountiy  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glonr  and  ft^hness  of  its  brief  sprinfftide, 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  bad  had 
time  to  wither  its  flowers  and  imbrown  its 
verdure.  Taking  all  these  circuMStances  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  the  bold  metaphors 
of  Oriental  speech,  it  is  impossibfe  not  to  feel 
that  those  wayworn  travellers  could  have  chosen 
no  fitter  words  to  express  what  their  new  coun- 
try was  to  them  than  those  which  th^y  so  often 
employ  in  the  accounts  of  the  conauest —  "  a 
hind  flowing  with  milk  and  hone^,  uie  glory  of 
all  lands."  43.  Again,  the  variations  of  tlie 
seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmos- 
phere dry  and  not;  but  after  the  monotonous 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  **  rain  of  heaven  "  must 
have  been  a  most  grateful  novelty  in  its  two 
seasons,  the  former  and  the  latter  —  the  occa- 
sional snow  and  ice  of  the  winters  of  Palestine, 
and  the  burst  of  returning  spring,  must  have 
had  double  the  effect  which  th^  would  prodi 
on  those  accnstomed  to  such  changes. 
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44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  wonld  tell  also 
hi  another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever- 
itowing  riTer  whose  onl^  Tariation  was  from 
low  to  high,  and  from  high  to  low  a^n,  they 
were  to  find  themselyes  in  a  land  oi  constant 
and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flow- 
ing stream,  comd  be  procurea  at  the  most 
varied  elevations,  requiring  only  to  be  judi- 
ciously husbanded  and  skufully  conducted  to 
find  its  own  way  through  field  or  garden.  45. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  mo- 
notony, there  is  a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land 
really  remvkable.  There  is  the  variety  due  to 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  diflerent 
parts  of  Uie  country.  There  is  the  variety  of 
elimate  and  of  natural  appearances,  partly 
from  the  proximity  of  the  snow-capped  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
torrid  desert  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
the  variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  sea —  "  the  eternal  freshness  and 
liveliness  of  ocean."  46.  Each  of  these  is  con- 
tinually reflected  in  the  Hebrew  literature. 
The  contrast  between  the  highlands  and  low- 
lands is  more  than  implied  in  the  habitual 
forms  of  expression,  "^ing  i^"  to  Judah, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron ;  "  gomg  down  "  to  Jericho, 
Capernaum,  L^dda,  CflBsarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt 
More  than  this,  the  difierenoe  is  marked  un- 
mistakablr  in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abouna  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literar 
ture.  "  The  mountain  or  Judah,"  "  the  moun- 
tain of  Israel,"  "  the  mountain  of  Naphtali," 
are  the  names  by  which  the  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  hiemands  are  designate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have 
each  their  peculiar  name.  47.  The  difierences 
in  climate  are  no  less  often  mentioned.  The 
Palmists,  Prophets,  and  historical  Books,  are 
fall  of  allnsions  to  the  flerce  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer,  no  less 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter. 
Even  the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat 
of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of  the  nights, 
which  strike  every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.  48.  In  the  preceding  description, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Holy  f4md.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  close  this  account  without  men- 
tioning a  defKt  which  is  even  more  character- 
istic—  its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal 
relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our 
veneration  and  afibction.  When  compared 
with  other  nations  of  equal  antiquity — Egypt, 
Grreeoe,  Assyria — the  contrast  is  truly  remark- 
able. In  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Assy- 
ria, as  fiir  as  our  knowled^  at  present  extends, 
we  flnd  a  series  of  buildings,  reaching  down 
from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious  antiquity, 
a  chain  of  which  hardly  a  fink  is  wanting,  and 
which  records  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
civilitation,  art,  and  relifHon,  as  certainly  as 
the  buildings  of  the  m^isoval  architects  do 
that  of  the  various  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of 
an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
Qf  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  And 
•s  with  the  bnildings,  so  with  other  memorials. 


With  one  exception,  the  museums  of  Eorops 
do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottery  oi 
metal^  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household 
ntensil,  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of 
Israelite  make,  which  can  give  us  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  manners  or  outward  af^lianccs 
of  the  nation  before  the  date  of  the  destmction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  coins  form  the 
single  exception.  The  buildings  already  men- 
tioned as  being  Jewish  in  character,  though 
carried  out  wi&  foreign  details,  are  the  follow- 
ing:—The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Judges ;  the  bnildings  known  as  the  tombs  of 
Absalom,  Zechariah,  St  James,  and  Jehosha- 
phat;  the  monolith  at  Siloam;  the  mined 
svnagogiies  at  Meiron  and  KefrBirim.  But 
there  are  two  edifices  which  seem  to  bear  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  cleariv 
betray  the  style  of  the  West  These  are,  the 
enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron; 
and  portions  of  the  western,  sonthem,  and 
eastern  walls  of  the  Hamm  at  Jerusalem,  with 
the  vaulted  passage  below  the  Ahn.^  M.  Re- 
nan  has  named  two  circumstances  which  must 
have  had  a  great  efiect  in  suppressing  art  or 
architecture  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites  ; 
while  their  veqr  existence  proves  that  the  peo- 

rile  had  no  genius  in  that  direction.  These  are 
1)  the  prMiibition  of  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  command 
not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  bat  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  Gboloot.  —  Of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Palestine,  it  has  been  said  with  tintk 
that  our  information  is  but  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  and  that  much  time  ronat  dapse, 
and  many  a  cherished  hypothesis  be  aacrifioed, 
before  a  satisfiictory  explanation  can  be  anrived 
at  of  its  more  remarkable  phenomena.  1 .  The 
main  sources  of  our  knowle^re  are  (1)  the 
observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Bns- 
Begger,  an  Austrian  ^legist  and  mining  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries 
of  the  East  in  1886-8;  (2)  the  Report  of  H. 
J.  Anderson,  M.D.,  an  American  geologist, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Lvnch  in  his  explo- 
ration of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
(3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited 
Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the  British  govern* 
ment  in  1836.  None  of  these  contain  anj  thing 
approaching  a  complete  investigation,  cither  as 
to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observations.  2.  From 
the  reports  of  these  observers,  it  appean  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  mountain- 
ous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  and  cretaceous) ;  the  southern  oflshoot 
of  the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  considerably 
above  the  sea  level ;  with  partial  intermptioiu 
from  tertiary  and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part 
of  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  erenr 
direction,  except  west,  for  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft 
from  north  to  south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of 
moderate  width,  but  extending  in  the  southern 
portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a  truly  remark- 

1  Some  of  the  sabstmottons  of  the  Temple  oa 
Mount  Moriah  yet  remain,  whioh  are  l>e]lnred  t« 
date  back  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  rnias  or 
an  arch  of  the  bridge  built  by  Solomon^  b^wcea 
the  Temple  and  Mount  Zton,  nave  been  '  '"' 
by  Dr.  Sobinton  and  others.  •«-  Ed. 
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able  depth  (2,625  ft.)  below  the  sea  lerel.  This 
crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal  water- 
course of  the  coantry,  is  also  the  most  excep- 
tional feature  of  its  geology.  It  may  have 
been  volcanic  in  its  origin ;  the  result  of  an 
upheaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the 
limestone  back  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge 
split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic  force  having 
stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the  operation, 
witnout  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks  into  the 
fissure.  Or  it  may  hiave  been  excavated  by  the 
gradual  action  of  the  ocean  durin|^  the  im- 
mense periods  of  geological  operation.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son; but  further  examination  is  necessary  be- 
fore apositive  opinion  can  be  pronounced. 

3.  TIm  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or 
rather  g^ups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which 
usually  meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country 
from  Hebron  to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid 
stone,  varying  in  color  from  white  to  reddish 
brown,  with  very  few  fossils,  inclining  to  crys- 
talline structure,  and  abounding  in  caverns,  its 
genera]  surface  has  been  formed  into  gently 
rounded  hills,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  of 
denudaHon  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned 
with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  de- 
posit which  probably  once  covered  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  oountry.  §.  Near  Jerusalem  the 
mass  of  the  ordinary  limestone  is  often  mingled 
with  large  bodies  of  dolomite  (magnesian  lime- 
stone). It  is  not  stratified.  6.  The  lower 
stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or  series  of  beds  — 
the  upper,  duskpr  in  color,  contorted  and  cavern- 
ous like  that  just  described,  but  more  ferru- 
ginous—the lower  one  dark  gray,  compact 
and  solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fossils 
of  euiarii,  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "  olives  "  or  the  con- 
rents.  The  lower  formation  difiers  entirely  in 
character  from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth, 
commonplace,  swelling  outlines,  every  thing 
here  is  rugged,  pointed,  and  abrupt.  7.  After 
the  limestone  had  received  the  general  form 
which  its  snr&ce  still  inetains,  but  at  a  time  (kr 
anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  large  emptions  of  lava  pushed 
up  from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and 
overflowed  the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears, 
in  the  form  of  basalt  or  trap. 

8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encoun- 
tered on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  cen- 
tres of  eruption :  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient, 
at  or  about  the  Ktam  HcOtin  (the  traditional 
Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream  flowed 
over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towards 
the  lake.  The  other —  the  more  recent—  was 
more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Safed. 
9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  prehistoric 
times  projected  this  basalt  has  left  its  later 
traces  m  the  ancient  records  of  the  country, 
and  is  even  still  active  in  the  form  of  earth- 

3uakes.  The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and 
ericbo  show  many  an  evidence  of  these  con- 
vubicms.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  recorded 
as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in 
the  reign  of  Uoiah,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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crucifixion,  when  '*  the  rocks  were  rent  and 
the  rocky  tombs  torn  open"  (Matt,  xxvii.  51). 
10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  found  at  Tiberias, 
Callirhoe,  and  other  spots  along  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  rouna  the  basins  of  its  lakes, 
and  the  rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plutonic 
action.  11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  oasalt  is 
fV^uently  encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is 
deposited  on  the  limestone,  which  forms  the 
suostratum  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Lower  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  no 
volcanic  formations  have  been  found.  12.  It 
is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  from  Damascus  to  the  latitude  of  tlie 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that, 
they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over 
the  surfiice.  The  limestone,  however,  still  un- 
derlies the  whole.  13.  The  tertiar}'  and  allu- 
vial beds  remain  to  be  noticed.  These  are 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
and  as  existing  along  the  coui.u,  and  accumu- 
lated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributarr  streams  into  the  river, 
and  into  the  still  dee^>er  caldron  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

14.  The  1100%^  pf  the  JorOAn  Valley  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Anderson  as  exhibiting  through- 
out more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two 
independent  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much 
the  broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the 
face  of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  valley  on  the  east  and  west  Below 
this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet,  is 
the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion, 
has  been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  be/brc  it 
had  shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  whea  it  Tilled 
the  whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western 
fiM:es  of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of 
both  upper  and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  ou% 
into  conical  knolls  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains 
descending  to  the  lower  level.  All  alone  the 
channel  of  the  river  are  found  mounds  and  low 
clifis  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias  of  various 
ages,  and  more  various  composition.  15. 
Round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  tertiary 
beds  assume  lai^r  and  more  important  propor-. 
tions  than  by  the  course  of  tne  river.  The 
marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomerates  continue 
along  the  oase  of  the  western  cliff  as  far  as  the 
Wady  Sebbeh,  where  they  attain  their  greatest 
development.  South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile 
waste  of  brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt 
flakes  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents  from  the 
heights  into  pinnacles  and  obelisks.  At  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  sea,  sandstones  begin 
to  display  themselves  in  great  profusion,  and 
extena  northward  beyond  Wady  Zurka  Main. 
16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains 
which  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  that  of  Esdraelon,  Orenessareth, 
and  other  similar  plains,  will  complete  our 
sketch  of  the  geology.  The  former  of  these 
districts  is  a  region  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
in  width,  intervening  between  the  centra]  high- 
lands and  the  sea.    It  is  formed  of  washings 
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from  those  hifhlands,  brought  down  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  fell  in  the  whiter  months. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red  in  some 
places,  and  deep  black  in  others.  17.  The 
rlain  of  Genessareth  is  nnder  similar  condi- 
tions, except  that  its  outer  edge  is  bounded  by 
the  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  18.  The  Plain 
of  Esclraelon  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
land, with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it  ii^m 
the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north-west  end.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not  so 
purely  so  as  that  of  Genessareth.  19.  Bitumen 
or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs  el  hummar 
(the  **  slime  "  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  onl^  met  with  in 
the  Vallev  of  Jordan.  At  Hasbeiya,  the  most 
remote  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  obtained 
from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through  a 
mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth  of  about 
180  feet.  It  is  also  found  in  smfidl  fragments 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occasionallj, 
though  rarely,  vety  large  masses  of  it  are  dis- 
covered floating  in  the  water.  20.  Sulphur  is 
<bund  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  E.  portions  of 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nitre  is  rare. 
Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Kashm  Uadum  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  five  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broiul,  and  some 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Botavt.  —  The  botany  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied 
on  the  globe.  What  differences  it  presents  are 
due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
on  the  southern,  and  of  Arabian  and  Indian 
tropical  plants  in  the  low  torrid  depression  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Palestine  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia  Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance 
no  farther  south  and  east.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  geographical  position  and  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the 
main  features  of  their  flora  are  essentifdly 
Mediterranean-European,  and  not  Asiatic.  As 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidentlv  once  thickly 
covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  lower  hills 
and  plains  have  been  either  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood 
and  copse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the 
mountains,  and  along  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
may  be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal 
botanical  regions,  corresponding  with  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  country.  These  are  ( 1 ), 
the  western  or  sea-board  ludf  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  including  the  lower  Valleys  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  €ki1ilee,  Samaria,  and  JudsBa.  (2)  The 
desert  or  eastern  half,  which  includes  the  cast 
flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  Valley.  (3) 
The  middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of 
Mount  Casius,  and  of  Lebanon  above  3,400 
feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  above  4,000  feet. 
These  botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundnry  line. 

I.  Western  Sjfn'a  and  Pcdettine.  —  The  flora 
'hroughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a 


multitude  of  difierent  fiunilies  and  genera  of 
plunts,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterute  it  bj 
the  mention  of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  otHu 
are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  mxe  the  onlr 
ones  that  form  continuous  woods,  except  the 
Pinus  maritima  and  P.  Halepengit  (Aleppo 
Pine).  The  most  prevalent  oax  is  the  Qtiona 
pseuao-oooci/era.  It  is  called  holly  by  manj 
travellers,  and  Qurcus  ilex  by  others,  both  venr 
different  trees.  Q.  p9eudo<oceifem  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  plant  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
covering  as  a  tow  dense  bush  many  square 
miles  of  hilly  countrv  everywhere,  but  rarely  or 
never  growing  in  the  plains.  It  seldom  be- 
comes a  large  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famov 
oak  of  Mamrc,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  fall 
size.  The  only  other  oaks  that  are  common 
are  the  Q.  injectoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q.  jE^ 
lops.  The  (l.  infectoria  is  a  small  deciduoos- 
leaved  tree,  fbund  here  and  there  in  Galike, 
Samaria,  and  on  the  Lebanon.  Q.  jEffihpt 
again  is  the  Valonia  oak ;  a  low,  very  stont- 
tninked,  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee,  snd 
especially  on  Tabor  and  Carmel.  This,  Dr. 
Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  oak  of 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  the  genus  Pittada  rank 
next  in  abundance  to  the  oak,  and  of  these  there 
are  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wfld  and  most 
abundant,  but  the  third,  P.  vera,  which  yields 
the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  very  rare.  The 
carob  or  locust-tree,  Ceratamia  Bi'l^ua,  ranks 
perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregomg 
trees.  The  Oriental  plane  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon ;  and,  though  generally  cultivated,  it  h  to 
all  appearance  wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  sycamore-fig  is 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  and 
attains  a  large  size:  its  wood  is  mnch  nsed, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummy-cases 
were  formerly  mane  of  it.  Poplars,  especiallr 
the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely  oom- 
mon  b^  streams.  The  walnut  is  more  common 
in  Syria  than  in  Palestine. 

Of  large  native  shrubs  or  small  trees  almoft 
universally  spread  over  the  district  are  AHmifit 
Andrachne,  wnich  is  common  in  the  hilly  coon- 
trv  from  Hebron  northward ;  CrataguM  Anmia, 
which  grows  equiUly  in  dry  rocky  exposures, 
as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cool  moon- 
tain  valleys.  Cypresses  are  common  about  vil- 
lages. Zizyphus  epina-Chruii,  ChristVthora — 
o&n  called  jujube  —  the  Nubk  of  the  Arabs, 
is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of 
Jericho.  Paliwrus  aaibaus,  also  called  ChristV 
thorn,  resembles  it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much 
less  common  :  it  abounds  in  the  Anti-LebanoD. 
Styrax  officinalis,  which  used  to  yield  the  fa- 
mous storax,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  eoon- 
try  where  hilly.  T€imariak  is  common,  but  sel- 
dom attains  a  large  size.  Oleander  claims  a 
separate  notice,  from  its  great  beauty  and  abon- 
dance;  lining  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller  but  familiar 
shrubs  are  PhyUj/rwa,  Rhamnus  alaiemm,  and 
others  of  that  genus.  Bhus  Coriaria,  several  le 
guminous  shrubs,  as  Anagyris/betida,  Co^^oriane 
and  Genista ;  Cotoneaster,  the  common  bramble, 
dog-rose,  and  hawthorn,  Eheagnm,  wild  olive, 
Ljfdum  Europaitm,  Vitex  agmU'castM,  pw«e( 
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haj  {Laurus  nobilis),  Ephedra,  CknuUu,  gum- 
ristas,  and  the  caper-plant 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shmbs,  the  first 
in  impurtance  is  the  vine,  whicli  is  mont  abun- 
dantly cultivated  all  over  the  ooantiy,  and 
prodnces,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Canaanites, 
cnormoos  bunches  of  grapes.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  souttfem  districts ;  those 
of  Eshcol  being  still  particularly  famous. 
Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects 
its  snperior  in  importance,  ranks  the  olive, 
which  nowhere  erows  in  greater  luxuriance 
and  abundance  than  in  Piuestine,  where  the 
ulive- orchards  form  a  prominent  feature 
throughout  the  landscape,  and  have  done  so 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  ^haps  most 
skiifuliy  and  carefully  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hebron.  The  fig  forms  another 
most  important  crop  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  one  which  is  apparently  greatly  increasing 
in  extent  The  early  fla;s,  which  ripen  about 
June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The  sum- 
mer figs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later,  when  the  leaves  are 
shed;  these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late 
as  January.  The  quince,  apple,  almond,  wal- 
nut, peach,  and  apncot,  are  aft  most  abundant 
fiisld  or  orchard  crops.  The  pomegranate  grows 
everywhere  as  a  bush;  bu^  like  the  orange, 
Elaagniu,  and  other  less  common  plants,  is 
more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields.  The 
bttoana  is  only  found  near  the  Ifediterranean. 
Dates  are  not  frequent :  thev  are  most  common 
at  Caiffa  and  Jafm,  where  toe  fimit  ripens.  Of 
the  well-known  palm-grove  of  Jericho,  no  tree 
is  standing.  Tne  O^aUia,  or  prickly  pear,  is 
most  abundant  throaghout  Syria.  It  is  in 
general  use  for  hedging,  and  its  well-known 
fruit  is  extensively  eaten  by  all  classes.  Of 
dye-stufls,  the  CortAamcM  (samower)  and  indigo 
are  both  cultivated;  and  of  textiles,  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton.  The  carob,  or  St  John's-bread 
( Ceratonia  tUiqua),  has  already  been  mentioned 
amongst  the  conspicuous  trees.  The  cistus  or 
rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  ffum-lab- 
danum  was  collected  in  the  Islands  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  heriia- 
ceons  v^tation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it 
Is  diflicnlt  to  afiurd  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the 
English  non-botanical  reader.  The  plants  con- 
tained in  this  botanical  region  probably  num- 
beir  not  less  than  2,000  or  2,M0,  of  which  per- 
haps MO  are  British  wild  flowers.  The  most 
abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in  West 
Svria  and  Palestine  are — (1)  LegwidncmB,  (2) 
VompOBitm,  (3)  Labiata,  (4)  Crtieifens;  after 
which  come  (5)  Umbelli/ercB,  ^6)  GarwphMex, 
(7)  BoragineoBf  (8)  ScrophsJartneoB,  (9)  wwni- 
Aflie,  and  (10)  LUiaeeoB,  —  (1.)  Leffummoeat 
abound  in  all  situations,  especially  the  ^nera 
TVi/Uiioji,  Triffonella,  Afedicago,  Lotus,  Vieutf  and 
Ormut,  in  the  richer  soils,  and  Astragalus  in 
enormous  profusion  in  the  dryer  and  more  bar- 
ren districts.  Of  the  shrubby  Leguminosm  there 
are  a  few  species  of  Genista,  Vytisus,  Ononis, 
Betama,  Anagyris,  Calwxtome,  VoroniOa,  and 
Aeada,  One  species,  the  Ceratonia,  is  arbore- 
oos.  —  (9.)  Con^MmtiB. — No  fSunily  of  plants 
more  strikes  the  observer  than  the  Con^potste, 
from  the  vast  abundance  of  thistles  and  cen- 


tauries, and  other  spring  plants  of  the  same 
tribe,  which  swamf  alike  over  the  richest  plains 
and  most  stony  hills,  often  towering  high  above 
all  other  herbaceous  vegetation.  We  can  only 
mention  the  genera  (Jentaurea^  Echinops,  Ono- 
perdum,  Cirsium,  Cynara,  bnd  Carduus,  as  being 
eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or 
size. 

(3.)  Labiatte  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  the 
fragrance  of  manv  of  the  genera.  —  (4.)  Of 
Cnicifene  there  is  ifttle  to  remark.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard, 
which  does  not  differ  from  the  common  mus- 
tard, Sinapis  nigra,  save  in  size,  and  the  Anas- 
tatica  hienchuntioa,  or  rose  of  Jericho.  —  (5.) 
UmbellifenB  present  little  to  remark  on,  save  die 
abundance  of  fennels  and  Btmleurums.  The 
gray  and  spiny  Erangium,  so  abundant  on  all 
the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order.  —  (6.) 
CargophuUea  also  are  not  a  very  conspicuous 
order,  thoiL^h  so  numerous  that  the  abundance 
of  pinks,  SUene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked 
feature  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist  —  (7.)  The 
Baraginooe  are  for  the  most  part  annual  weeds. 
•—(8.)  Of  ScrophularineoB  the  principal  genera 
are  Scrophularia,  Veronioa,  Linaria,  and  Verbas- 
cum  (mulleins). —  (9.)  Grasset;,  though  very 
numerous  in  species,  seldom  allbtd  a  sward  as 
in  moister  and  colder  regions.  —  (10.)  LUiacece. 
—  The  variety  and  beauty  of  this  order  in 
Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and  espe- 
cially of  tne  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips,  fntil- 
larias,  squills,  gageas,  &c.  — Ferns  are  extreme- 
ly scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
and  most  of  the  species  lielong  to  the  Lebanon 
flora.  One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of 
this  r^ion,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is 
the  celebrated  papyrus  of  the  ancients  (Pamf 
rus  antiguorum)]wh\ch  is  said  once  to  ^ 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile,  but 
which  is  nowhere  found  now  in  Africa  north 
of  the  tropics.  Of  other  cryptpgamic  plants 
little  is  known.  CuoffUtaoeoe,  though  not  in- 
cluded under  any  of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very 
frequent  order  in  Svria.  Of  plants  that  con- 
tribute lamly  to  tfiat  showy  character  for 
which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is  famous  may 
be  mentioned  Adonis,  Ranunculus  Asiatieus,  and 
others;  Anemone  coronaria,  poppies,  Glaudum, 
Matthuda,  Malcolmia,  Algssum,  BisciUeUa,  Heli- 
anthemum,  Cistus,  the  caper-plant,  many  pinks, 
Silene,  Saponaria,  and  GmophUa;  various 
Phloxes,  mallows,  Lavaiera,  Hypericum ;  many 
geraniums,  Erodiums,  and  Le^^uminosce,  and  La- 
huUa  far  too  numerous  to  individualize ;  Soabi' 
asa,  Cqfthahria,  chrysanthemums,  Pyrethrum, 
Intdas,  AchUleas,  Calendulas,  Centaareas,  Traao- 
pogons,  Scorxoneras,  and  Crepis;  many  noole 
Campanulas,  cyclamens,  Convoluuli,  Anehusas, 
Onoemas,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verbaacums 
(most  conspicuously),  Veronioas,  CMcu,  Hyos- 
aramus;  many  Anuns  in  autumn,  orchis  and 
Uphrys  in  spring;  Narcissus,  Tazetta,  irises, 
Pancratiums,  Steniergia,  Gladiolus ;  many  beau- 
tiful crocuses  and  colchicums,  souills,  Tulipa 
ocalus-solis,  Gageas,  fritillarias.  Alliums,  star-of- 
Bethlehem,  dinuearis,  white  lily^  HyaciMdius  ori- 
enUdis,  beUeoalias,  and  Asphodai, 

n.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine,  — 
We  must  conAne  our  notice  to  the  Valley  of 
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the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  coun- 
try about  Damascus.  Nowhere  can  a  better 
locality  be  found  for  showing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
cm  districts  of  Syria  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and  south  of  Uiat 
city,  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf  oak,  two 
kinds  of  Pistacia^  besides  Smilax,  Arbutus^  rose, 
Aleppo  pine,  RhanmiUy  PhuUyraa,  bramble, 
and  Crataegus  Aroma.  For  the  first  few  miles 
eastward,  the  olive-groves  continue,  and  here 
and  there  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
occurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely 
seen.  On  descending  1 ,000  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub- 
tropical and  desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and 
West  Asia  is  encountered  in  full  force.  Many 
plants  wholly  foreign  to  the  western  district 
suddenly  appear,  and  the  flora  is  that  of  the 
whole  dry  country  as  far  east  as  the  Panjab. 
The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizyphm  Spina- 
Christi,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes 
or  smidl  trees.  Scarcely  less  abundant,  and  as 
large,  is  the  Balanites  jEgyptiacay  whose  fruit 
yields  the  oil  called  zak  by  the  Arabs,  which  is 
reputed  to  possess  healing  properties,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of 
Gilead.  Tamarisks  are  most  abundant.  Aca- 
cia Fumesiana  is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated 
for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers. 
Capparis  spinoaa,  the  common  caper-plant, 
flourishes  everywhere  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Alhagi  mawonim  is  extremely  common ;  as  is 
the  prickly  Solcmwn  Sodomceum,  with  purple 
flowers  and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea  apple.  On  the  bankis 
of  the  Jordan  itself,  the  arboreous  and  shrubby 
vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Popuhis  Evythrati' 
ca,  tamarisk,  Osyris  aJba,  PaipUica^  Acaaa  vera, 
Prosopis  Stef^umianaf  Arunao  Donax^  Lgciunit 
and  uappans  spirwaa.  As  the  ground  becomes 
saline,  Atriplex  HcUimus  and  large  Statices  (sea- 
pinks)  appear  in  vast  abundance.  Other  very 
tropical  plants  of  this  region  are  ZjfgophfUum 
ooocirieitmy  Boerhavia^  Indigt^ana ;  several  Astra- 
gali, CassiaSf  Gymnocanmm,  and  Nitraria.  At 
the  same  time,  thorougnly  European  forms  are 
common,  especially  in  wet  places;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veronica,  Anagallis,  and  Sium.  One  re- 
mote and  little  visited  spot  in  this  region  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  tiie  tropical  charac- 
ter of  its  vegetation.  This  is  the  small  Valley 
of  Engcdi  ( Ain-jidi).  It  is  here  that  the  Salva- 
dora  Persica,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mus- 
tard>tree  of  Scripture,  grows.  The  shores  im- 
mediately around  the  Dead  Sea  present  abun- 
dance of  vegetation,  though  almost  wholly  of  a 
saline  character. 

ni.  Flora  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Moun- 
tain Regions  of  Syria.  —  The  oak  forms  the 
Prevalent  arboreous  v^etation  of  this  region 
elow  5,000  feet.  The  Quercus  nseudo-coocifera 
and  infedoria  is  not  seen  much  aoove  3,000  feet, 
nor  t^e  Valonia  oak  at  so  great  an  elevation ; 
but  above  these  heights  some  magnificent 
species  occur.  At  the  same  elevations,  junipers 
become  common,  but  the  species  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  .the 
cedar.  Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  tempier- 
ate  and  alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some 


notice.  As  before  remarked,  no  part  of  the 
Lebanon  presents  a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or 
even  analogous,  to  that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
India,  or  North  America.  At  the  elevation  of 
4,000  foet  on  the  Lebanon,  many  plants  of  the 
middle  and  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  com- 
mence, amongst  which  the  most  conspicooui 
are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy,  butch- 
er's-broom,  a  variety  of  the  Derberry,  honey- 
suckle,  maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  nigber,  at 
5-7,000  ft.,  occur  (Jotoneajster,  Phododendnm  pot^- 
ticwn,  primrose.  Daphne  Oleoides,  several  other 
roses,  jRoteriumf  Jttniperus  communis,  Jhetidusima 
or  cMxlsa),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-lO,< 
000  ft.,  there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly 
so  called.  At  the  elevation  of  9-9,000  ft.  tlie 
beautiful  silvery  Vida  canescens  forms  lai^ge 
tufts  of  pale  bine,  where  scarcely  any  thine  e&e 
will  grow.  The  most  boreal  forms,  which  are 
confined  to  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vidnitf 
of  patches  of  snow  above  9,000  ft.,  are  DnAat, 
Arenaria,  one  small  Pote/OiUa,  a  Festuea,$R 
Arabis  like  alpina,  and  the  Oxyria  renifanm, 
the  only  decidedly  arctic  type  in  the  whole 
country.  No  doubt  cryptogamic  plants  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  this  region ;  but  none 
have  been  collected  except  ferns,  amongst  which 
are  Cgstopteris  Jragilis,  Pdypodium  vtdgare, 
N^iriSodiumpaludum,  and  Po^stiduan  am/vhrt. 
Zoology.  — It  will  be  sufficient  in  thu  arti- 
cle to  give  a  general  survev  of  the  fauna  of 
Palestine,  as  the  reader  will  find  more  parti- 
cular information  in  the  several  articles  which 
treat  of  the  various  animals  under  their  rei* 
pcctiye  names.  —  Mammalia.  —  The  Cheiropkm 
(bats)  are  probably  represented  in  Palestine  hj 
the  species  which  are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt 
and  Syria;  but^e  want  precise  information  on 
this  point.  Of  the  Insectivora,  we  find  hedM- 
hogs  {Erinaceus  Europeus)  and  moles  ( Ttfyi 
vu^aris,  T.  coooa  (?)  ) :  doubtless  the  fiunily  of 
Son'ddte  (shrews)  is  also  represented ;  but  we 
lack  information.  Of  the  Camicora  are  still 
seen  in  the  Lebanon  the  Svrian  besr  {Uma 
Syriacus),  and  the  panther  [Leopardus  varpu). 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  common ;  the  hyena  and 
wolf  are  also  occasionally  observed ;  the  badger 
{Meles  iaxus)  is  idso  said  to  occur  in  Pakstine; 
the  lion  is  no  longer  a  resident  in  Palestine  or 
Syria.  A  species  of  squirrel  {Seiwrus  Syriacus), 
which  the  Arabs  term  Orkidaun,  "  the  leaper," 
has  been  noticed  on  the  lower  And  middle  paits 
of  Lebanon ;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Lepus  Synaem, 
and  L,  ^gyptius ;  rats  and  mice,  whidi  are 
said  to  abound ;  the  jerboa  {Dipus  jEgyptha) ; 
the  porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata) ;  die  short- 
tailea  fielo-monse  {Arvicola  agratis),  mav  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  ^te  &d»- 
tia.  Of  the  Packudermata,  the  wild  boar  (5» 
scrofa),  which  is  frequently  met  with  on  Tabor 
and  Little  Hermon,  appears  to  be  the  only  liv- 
ing wild  example.  The  Syrian  hyrax  is  nov 
but  rarely  seen.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  present  any  wild  ox  in  Palestme.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  wild  goats  (ibex?)  vn 
still  (see  I  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently  seen  in  the 
rocks  of  Engedi.  The  ^aaelle  ( Gat^  doreat) 
oocurs  not  unfinequently  m  the  Holy  Land,  and 
is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  The  Arabs 
hunt  thegaa^les  with  greyhound  and  fidoon: 
the  fallow-deer  (DajRa  vulgiris)  is  said  to  be  not 
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lAfreqaentl/  observed.  Of  domestic  animals 
we  need  onljr  mention  the  Arabian  or  one- 
hnmned  camel,  asses,  and  mules,  and  horses, 
all  or  which  are  in  general  use.  The  bnfialo 
{Bubalus  buffalo)  is  conmion.  The  ox  of  the 
country  is  small  and  unsightly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  richer  pas- 
tures the  cattle,  thons^h  small,  are  not  un- 
sightly :  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  {OvislcUianidcUus),  with  its  yarieties ; 
goats  are  extremely  common  everywhere. 

Aves.  —Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  birds.  Vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls 
of  different  kinds,  represent  the  Raptorial  order. 
Of  the  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst 
others,  the  Meropa  Persicus,  the  Upupa  Epops, 
the  Sitta  Syriaca  or  Dalmatian  nut-natch,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Siluiadx ;  the  Cinnyris  oeea,  or  Pal* 
estine  sunbird;  the  Ixos  xanthopi/goSfFalestme 
nightingale ;  the  Amvdrus  Tnstramii,  or  glossy 
starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tristram  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Kidron ;  the  sly  and  wary  Cratero- 
pva  chalybeus,  in  the  open  wooded  district  near 
Jericho ;  the  jay  of  Palestine  ( Gamdtu  mtkh 
nooephalua)  ;  kingfishers  (CeryU  rudis,  and  per- 
haps Alceaa  Upida)  abound"  about  the  Lake  of 
Tioerias  and  m  the  streams  above  the  Huleh  ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion-crow ;  the  Pa$tor  roteus, 
or  locust-bird;  the  common  cuckoo;  several 
kinds  of  doves ;  sand-^use  (PterocUs),  par- 
tridges, francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen 
often  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds ;  herons,  cur- 
lews, pelicans,  searswallows  (Stema)^  gulls,  &c. 

RgptUia.  —  Several  kinds  of  liz»nds  (Sotira) 
occur.  The  Laeerta  tteilio,  Lin.,  is  very  com- 
mon in  ruined  walls.  The  Wcuxm  d  hard 
(Piammotautrus  tcmcu$)  is  very  common  in  the 
deserts.  The  common  Greek  tortoise  ( Testudo 
GrcBoa)  Dr.  Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan  ;  fresh-water  tortoises  (probably 
EtnuM  Casptea)  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  country  in  the  streams  of 
EjMraelon  and  of  the  higher  Jordan  Valley,  and 
in  the  lakes.  The  chameleon  {Chameleo  vul- 
^tMria)  is  common ;  the  crocodile  does  not  occur 
in  Palestine ;  the  Monitor  Niloticus  has  doubt- 
less been  confounded  with  it.  In  the  south  of 
Palestine  especially,  reptiles  of  various  kinds 
abound;  besides  those  already  mentioned,  a 
large  AcatUhodactvlus  fluents  old  buildings; 
a  uuge  species  of  UromastiXf  at  least  two  spe- 
cies of  gecko  {Tarentola),  a  Gormlus  [oeel- 
kUuaf),  several  other  Acanthodact^U  and  Seps 
tridcKt^as,  have  been  observed.  Of  Ophidians, 
there  is  more  than  one  spedes  of  Ecnidna  ;  a 
Naia,  several  TropidonoH,  a  Coronella,  a  Colu- 
her  (trimrgatttsf)  occur;  and  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  land  the  desert  form  Cerastes 
HasseUjuisHi  has  been  observed.  Of  the  Ba- 
trofhia  we  have  little  information  beyond  that 
supplied  by  Kitto,  vix.  that  frogs  {Ranaescu- 
letUa)  abound  in  the  marshy  pools  of  Palestine ; 
that  they  are  of  a  1^^  sise»  but  are  not  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog  {Hyta)  and 
toad  {Bufo)  are  also  very  common. 

Pisces.  —  The  principal  kinds  which  are 
caught  off  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  supplied  by  the  fomilies  SparidcBf  Percida, 
ScombertdtB,  AuadeB,  and  Pleuronectidoe.  The 
Sea  of  Galilee  has  been  always  celebrated  for 


its  fish.  Burckhardt  sirvs  the  most  common 
species  are  the  binny  {Cmrrinus  lepidotus)^  and 
a  fish  called  AfesfU,  which  tie  descnbes  as  being 
a  foot  long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  fiat 
body  like  the  sole.  The  binnt/  is  a  species  of 
baroel;  it  is  the  Barhus  binni  of  Ouv.  and 
Valenc. :  the  Mesht  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of 
Ckromius,  one  of  the  LabridaBf  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  C.  Niloticus.  Concerning  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  nave 
little  information.  MoUusks  are  numerous.  The 
land  shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups. 
In  the  north  of'^the  country,  the  prevailing  type 
is  that  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain 
region,  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Clausilia, 
and  of  opaque  Bmimi  and  Pupos  predominat- 
ing. On  the  coast  and  in  the  plains,  the  com- 
mon shells  of  the  East  Mediterranean  basin 
abound,  e.g.  Helix  Pisana,  H.  Syriaca,  &c. 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea, 
occurs  a  very  interesting  group,  chiefiy  confined 
to  the  genus  Hdix,  three  subaivisions  of  which 
may  be  typified  by  H.  Boiasieri,  H.  Seetzena, 
H.  tubercutoaa,  recalling  by  their  thick,  calca- 
reous, lustreless  coating,  the  prevalent  types  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan,  the  prevailing  g^up  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  genus  Bulimus,  rounded,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  species, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani 
and  B.  Aleppensis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing. 

The  Leptdoptim  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  flowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of 
Southern  Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners, 
are  plentiful  in  the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the 
hillsides.  Bees  are  common.  At  least  three 
species  of  scorpions  have  been  distinguished. 
lM>iders  are  common.  Locusts  occasionally 
visit  Palestine,  and  do  infinite  damage.  Ants 
are  numerous.  Of  the  Anneluia  we  have  no 
information ;  while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdoms 
of  Ccdenterata  and  Protoma  we  are  completely 
ignorant.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  its 
physical  character,  Palestine  presents  on  a  small 
sc^e  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  all 
regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and 
tropical,,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable, 
ana  volcanic.  This  fact,  whicn  has  renderecl 
the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as  to 
afibrd  familiar  illustrations  to  the  people  of 
every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  efiect  on  the 
zoulogy  of  the  country.  In  no  other  district, 
not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  distinct 
regions  and  zones  brought  into  such  close  jux- 
taposition. 

The  Climate.  1.  Temperature. — At  Jeru- 
salem, January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July 
and  August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first-named 
month,  the  average  temperature  is  49^*1  Fahr., 
and  greatest  cold  28^ ;  in  July  and  August,  the 
average  is  78^*4,  with  greatest  heat  92^  in  the 
shade  and  143^  in  the  sun.  The  extreme  range 
in  a  single  year  was  52^;  the  mean  annual 
temperature  65^-6.  Though  varying  so  much 
during  the  different  seasons,  the  climate  is,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  uniform  from  year  to  year 
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The  isothermal  line  of  mean  annnal  tempera- 
ture of  Jerusalem  passeg  through  California 
and  Florida  (to  the  north  of  Mobile).  It  also 
passes  through  Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira 
and  the  Bermudas.  The  heat,  though  extreme 
during  the  four^idsummei  months,  is  much 
alleviated  bj  a  sea-breeM  from  the  N.  W., 
which  blows  with  great  regularity  from  10,  a.m., 
till  10,  P.M.  During  January  and  February, 
snow  often  fiedls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
though  it  may  not  make  its  appearance  for 
several  years  together.  Thin  ice  is  oocasionall^ 
found  on  pools  or  sheets  of  water;  but  this  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  2.  Ram.  —  The  result  of 
Dr.  Barclav's  observations  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem  in  a  single 
year  was  85  inches,  and  the  smallest  44,  ue 
mean  being  61*6  inches.  These  figures  wUl  be 
best  appreciated  by  reooUectine  that  the  averag^e 
rain-fiul  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is 
only  25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  country,  such  bb  Cumberland  and  Devon, 
it  rarely  exceeds  60  inches.  As  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54),  the  rains  come 
chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They  commence 
at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  continue  with  greater  or  less  constancy 
till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  Between  April  and  November,  there  is, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted 
nucoession  of  fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a 
cloud.  During  the  summer,  the  dews  are  very 
heavy,  and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as 
if  a  shower  had  passed  over  it  The  nights, 
especially  towards  sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and 
thick  fogs  or  mists  are  common  all  over  the 
country.  Thunderstorms  of  great  violence 
are  fr^uent  during  the  winter  months. 

3.  So  much  lor  the  climate  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  is  much  greater  and  more  oppressive, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  en- 
closing heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal 
heat  (?  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the 
sea  level  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  the  remains  of  volcanic  a^ncy, 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  still  m  ex- 
istence in  this  very  depressed  region.  The 
harvest  in  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  advance 
of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the 
grain  is  being  threshed  in  the  former.  4.  The 
climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  but  being  much  more  elevated,  and 
exposed  on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breeze,  is 
not  so  oppressively  hot.  This  district  retains 
much  tropical  vegetation.  Here  also  the  har- 
vest is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous 
districts.  In  the  winter  months,  however,  the 
climate  of  these  regions  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France  or  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  north  of  Italy. 

Pallu.  The  second  son  of  Beuben,  father 
of  Kliab  (Ex.  vi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  5,8;  1  Chr. 
r.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Palluites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 


Palmer-worm  (Heb.  gixAm)  oomrf  Joci 
i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  Am.  iv  9.  £kichart  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  gazam  denotes  aome  jspedes 
of  locust  We  prefer  to  follow  the  I,Xa.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  earh  other  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three 
passages  where  it  is  found.  The  Kofoni  of  Aris- 
totle evidently  denotes  a  caterpillar.  The  Entea 
of  the  Vulg.  is  the  KOfoni  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Chaldee  and  Svriae  understand  some  locust 
larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Tyclisen  ideotifiet 
the  gazdm  with  the  Gryliui  aittaiwM,  I^n.,  t 
South  African  speciea. 

Palm-tree  (Hcb.  tSmar).  Under  this  ge- 
neric term  many  species  are  botanically  indod- 
ed ;  but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  date- 
pakn,  the  Phcotix  dac^li^ra  of  Unnaeiia.  It 
grew  very  abundantly  m  many  parts  of  the  le- 
vant. While  this  tree  was  amindant  genendly 
in  the  Levant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  andcnti 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Patestine  and  the 
neighboring  regions.  The  following  places 
may  be  enumerated  from  the  Bible  as  having 
some  connection  with  the  palm-tree,  either  in 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  or  in  the  inenboD 
of  the  tree  as  growing  on  the  spot.  (1.)  At 
Elim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  "twelve  wells  (lountains)  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees" 
(Ex.  XV.  27;  Num.  xxxlii.  9).  (2.)  Next,  it 
should  be  observed  that  Elath  (Dent.  ii.  8, 
1  K.  ix.  26:  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2  Chr. 
viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  tbt 
same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  the  "  palm- 
trees."  (3.)  No  place  in  Scripture  Is  so  dosdj 
associated  with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jesj- 
CHO.  Its  rich  palm-^ves  are  connected  with 
two  very  different  periods, — with  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16)  and  Joshua  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  evangelists  on  the 
other.  What  the  extent  of  these  palm-grovei 
may  have  been  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jeiidio 
we  cannot  tcU ;  but  thev  were  renowned  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospels  and  Josephns.  The  Jew- 
ish historian  mentions  the  luxuriance  of  these 
trees  again  and  again.  (4.)  The  name  of  Haeb- 
zon-Tamar,  "  the  felling  of  the  iMdm-tree."  is 
clear  in  its  derivation.  This  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  history  both  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7) 
and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  2).  {5.)  Another 
place,  having  the  same  element  in  its  name, 
and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  iti 
scenciT,  was  Baal-Tamar  (Jndff*  xx.  33). 
(6.)  We  must  next  mention  ttie  I^mar,  "the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  (7.)  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadmor,  after- 
wards the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert 
frontier  far  to  the  N.  £.  of  Tamar,  is  priRiarily 
the  same  word.  (8.)  Nor  again  are  tlie  places 
of  the  N.  T.  without  their  associations  with 
this  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  Brthaitt 
means  "  the  house  of  dates ; "  and  thus  we  an 
reminded  that  the  palm  grew  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  helps  oor 
realisation  of  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jernsa* 
lem,  when  the  people  "  took  hnmcka  of  palm 
tna  and  went  rcrtn  to  meet  Him  "  (John  xiL 
13;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  15).  (9.)  The  wwd 
Phoraicia,  which  occurs  twice  in   the  N.  T 
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(AcH  si.  19,  XT.  3),  U  ia  i 
miin  the  Gr««k  word  rorap>li_  ,  , 
PbiBllix  in  th«  laland  or  CnM,  thg  harbor 
which  St.  Puil  was  praveiited  bj  the  itorni 
ftom  itaching  (AcU  xxvii.  1!),  hu  donbtleu 
tha  Mme  deriratioii.  From  the  uunoei 
vhen  then  ii  a  literal  reTcrence  to  toe  pKUn- 
tree,  m  naj  pau  to  the  emblematica]  luea  of '~ 
in  Scripture.  Under  tbia  he^  may  be  claaie 
the  following :  —  ( I . )  The  BCriking-  appearance 
of  the  tree,  iti  nprightnea*  and  beauty,  would 
natnrally  luggeit  the  ciTing  of  iM  name  occa- 
•ionaUy  to  women  {Gtn.  xxxviii.  6;  S  Snm. 
xili.  I,  zIt.  27).  (2.)  We  hare  notlcei  of  the 
einpl«jnient  of  this  fonn  in  decoratire  art, 
boui  .'n  the  real  temple  of  Solomon  and  in  the 
Ti«ioa*f7  temple  of  Riekiel.  Tbi*  work  aeemi 
to  bare  been  in  relief.  It  wu  a  natural  and 
iIoobtleM  ciutomarj  kind  of  ornamentation  in 
Eaatem  architecture.  (3.)  With  a  treeaoabon- 
dant  in  Jndaa,  and  wi  marked  in  iti  growth  and 
appearance,  aa  the  palm,  it  seem*  rather  re- 
markable that  it  does  not^pearmorelVeqaent' 
If  in  the  imagery  of  the  0.  T.    Then  is,  how- 


eravtatbePialmi  (xcii.  IS),  tbe  bmiliarconi- 
pariaon,  "  The  righteous  shall  flooriih  like  the 
^m-tree,"  which  snggeata  a  worid  of  illasm- 
cton,  whether  rrapect  be  had  to  the  orderiy  and 
r^nlar  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  Ihiitfulneas,  the 
perpetual  mennesi  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height 
at  whieb  trie  foliage  grows,  as  fiu-  as  wMNble 
(Vom  earth,  and  as  near  as  poesible  to  heiTen. 
Perh^  no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention, 
if  we  wish  to  pursue  the  comparison,  tbui  the 
I'lasticity  of  the  Sbra  of  the  palm,  and  its  de- 
termined rnxTth  npwards,  eren  when  loaded 
with  we^hts.  (4.)  The  passage  in  Rer.  rii.  9, 
where  the  glorified  of  all  nations  are  dewribnl 
•s  "cloth^  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
tbar  hands,"  might  seem  to  ni  a  purely  classi- 
rnl  image.     Bnt  palm-brancbea  wen  naeil  by 
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wsla  token  of  riclory  and  peace  (1  Mace.  viil. 

i  S  Mace.  X.  T,  xiv.  4).  As  to  the  indnstrwl 
"  it  is  well  known 
but  there  is  no 
the  Bible.  That  the 
ancient  Orientals,  however,  made  use  of  wine 
and  honey  obtained  tVom  the  palm-tree,  is  eri. 
dent  from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  niay  be  palm.«ugar.  (In 
xxni.  9,  tbe  margin  has  "  dales.")  The 
also  in  Cant.  ni.  8,  "I  will  go  up  to  the  palm- 
tree,  I  will  lake  hold  of  tbe  boughs  thereof." 
he  *  refeieDce  to  climbing  for  the  (ruit.  Bo  in 
ii.  3  and  elsewhere  (e.o.  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fhiil  of 
the  palm  may  be  intended  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.  It  ia  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so 
abundant  in  Jodca,  ia  now  comparadvelv  tare, 
except  in  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  in  the  old 
Phnnicia  about  Beyrail. 

Palsy ,    [Medicine.] 

Fal'n.    The  Bei^amite  spy  j  son  of  Baphn 
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Fal'tieL  The  eon  of  Aiian  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxxir.  S6).  Be 
was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the 
land  of  Canaan   among  the   tribes   west   of 

Fsl'tite,  the-  Hdei  "the  Paltiie"  b 
named  in  i  Sam.  xxiii.  96  among  David's 
raijihty  men. 

Pftinphyris,  one  of  the  coaat-regions  in 

thesooln  of  Alia  SKnor,  having  Cilici*  on 

tbe  east,  and  Ltcia  on  the  west     In  the  Pcr- 

lian  war,  while  Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred 

'  ips,  and   Lycia  fifty,  Pamphylla  sent  onlr 

irty.     The  name  probably   then  embnicecl 

little  more  than  the  crescent  of  comparatively 

level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the  so.    Tlie 

"  man  oi^tanimion  of  th*  countrv^  hiiwerer, 

'a  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Tamphylia. 

St.  Paul's  time,  it  was  not  only  a.  regular 

province,  but  tbe  Emperor  Claudlos  hail  united 

Lvcia  with  it,  and  probably  also  a  good  port 

of  Pisidia.     It  was  in  Pamphyiia  that  St.  Anl 

fint  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  tbe 

mpel  in  Cntms.    He  and  Barnabas  sailed  np 

the  Biver  Cestms  to  Peboa   (Acta  xili.  13). 

We  may  conclude,  fhim  Acts  ii.  10,  thai  there 

were  many  Jews  iu  tbe  province ;  and  possibly 

Pern  had  a  svnagogne.     The  two  missionaries 

Bnally   left  Pamphyiia   by   iu  chief  seainrt, 

Attilii.    Many  yean  afterwards  8l  Paul 

sailed  near  the  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

Pan.    Of  tbe  six  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V., 

ro,   ma/MBadt   and  imsnAA,   seem   to   imply 

shallow  pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  nsed   by 

edooins  and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing 

.pidly  their  cake*  of  meal,  such  aa  were  nsea 

in  1^^  oblations ;  the  others,  especially  dr,  a 

deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for  boilingmeat,  placed 

dnnng  the  proceos  on  three  ilonee. 

PanPBg,  an  article  of  commerce  exported 

Dm  Palestine  to  Tyre  |Ei.  xxvii.  IT),  the  na- 

re  of  which  is  a  pore  matter  of  conjectnre, 

<  the  term  occnra  nowhere  else.     A  compari- 

n  of  the  passaee  in  Ezekicl  with  Gen.  xHii. 

leads  to  the  supposition  that  pannag  repiv- 

nta  some  of  the  spires  grown  in  PaJeatine. 

The  I'XX..  in  rendering  it  naaia,  Rivon  thi!> 

□pinion.     Hitiig  observes  (hat  a  similar  ten» 
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occurs  in  Sanscrit  {pannaga)  for  an  aromatic 
plant.  The  Syriac  version,  on  the  other  hand, 
understands  bvit "  millet." 

Paper,    [writing.] 

PaphOB,  a  town  at  the  west  end  of  Cyprus, 
connected  by  a  road  with  Salami  s  at  the  east 
end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  traTelled,  on  their 
first  missionary  expedition,  **  through  the  isle," 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  former  (Acts  xiii. 
6).  The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was 
here  fabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea.  Her 
temple,  however,  was  at  "Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  Kuldia.  The  harbor  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  "  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  Baffa. 

Papyrus.    [Reed.] 

Parable  (Hcb  mdshal:  napa^Xif :  pandh 
Ua).  The  distinction  between  the  {Mirable 
and  one  cognate  form  of  teaching  has  been  dis- 
cussed under  Fable.  Something  remains  to 
be  said  H)  as  to  the  word,  (2)  as  to  the  para- 
bles of  the  Gospels,  (3)  as  to  the  laws  of  their 
interpretation.  I.  The  word  jxmibie,  in  Gr. 
parabola  [rapofklX^),  does  not  of  itself  imply  a 
narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
diflerinc  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some, 
is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  pro- 
duced within  the  ctymolog}"  of  the  word.  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
roeanins,  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
iRosAo/,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent  That 
word  {^  nmilUude)  had  a  large  range  of  ap- 
plication, and  was  applied  sometimes  to  the 
shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2 
Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  prophetic  ut- 
terances (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  8;  £z.  xx. 
49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  2 ;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded 
into  a  narrative  (Ez.  xii.  22).  In  the  N.  T. 
itself,  the  word  is  used  with  a  like  latitude. 

n.  The  parable  difibrs  iVom  the  mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice, 
not  the  growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  per- 
sonifying attributes,  appearing,  no  one  knows 
how,  in  popular  belief.  It  differs  from  the 
allegory,  in  that  the  latter,  with  its  direct  per- 
sonification of  ideas  or  attributes,-  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no 
comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind 
appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character 
and  costume.  The  allegory  is  self-interpreting. 
The  parable  demands  attention,  insight,  some- 
times an  actual  explanation.  It  dimrs  lasdy 
from  the  proverb,  in  that  it  must  include  a 
similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may 
assert,  without  a  similitude,  some  wide  general- 
ization of  experience.  To  understand  the  re- 
lation of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  back  to  the  use 
made  of  them  by  previous  or  contemporary 
teachers.  They  appear  frequently  in  the  Ge- 
mara  and  Midrash,  and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  other  great  rabbis  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish  writers  have 
seen  in  tnis  employment  of  parables  a  conde- 
scension to  the  ignorance  or  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise. 
For  them,  as  fbr  women  or  chUdren,  parables 
are  the  natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction. 


^  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this 
I  represents  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  rabbis 
;  of^  our  Lord's  time.    The  langoage  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  confines  them  to  me  scribe  who  de- 
votes himself  to  study.    The  parable  was  madr 
the  instrument  for  teaching  the  yoang  disci- 
ple to  discern  the  treasures  of  wisaom  of  which 
the  "  accursed  "  multitude  were  ignorant.     The 
teaching  of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement 
of  His  ministry  was,  in  ever}-  way,  the  opposite 
of  this.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of  grace '' 
which  He  spake,  "  not  as  the  scribes."     So  for 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and 
on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  &e  bad  beforr 
taught  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  para- 
ble.   But  then  there  comes  a  change.     TIh" 
direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief, 
hardness ;  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to  abandon 
it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parablof . 
The  question  of  the  disciples  (Mat  xiii.  10) 
implies  that  they  were  astonished.     Their  Mas- 
ter was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the  pars- 
blesand  dark  sayings  which  the  rabbis  reserved 
fbr  their  chosen  disciples.     Here  fbr  them  wrre 
two  grounds  of  wonaer.     Here,  fbr  as,  is  the 
key  to  the  explanation  which  He  gave,  that  He 
had  chosen  tnis  form  of  teaching  because  the 
people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt, 
xiii.  13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  remain 
so  (Mark  iv.  12).    Two  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  these  words.     (1.)    Spiritual 
truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themsdres  hard 
and  uninviting.    Men  needed  to  be  won  to 
them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.    (2.) 
Others  again  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables 
something  of  a  penal  character.     To  the  inner 
circle  of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     To  those 
who  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
parables.    Neither  view  is  wholly  satisfactoij. 
Kach  contains  a  partial  truth.    The  worth  of 
parables,  as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  is 
their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character,  and  ii 
their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with 
that  which,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted 
to  it.    They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who 
love  darkness.    They  protect  the  truth  which 
they  enshrine  from  the  mockery  of  the  scofTer.* 
They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless 
which  may  be  interpreted  and  understood  after- 
wards.   They  revod,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  after  truth.    These  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  and  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher 
has  explained  it.    In  this  way,  the  parable  did 
its  worK,  found  out  the  fit  hearers,  and  led  them 
on.    In  the  parables  which  remain,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  something  like  an  order. 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  which  have  fbr  theii 
subject  the  laws  of  the  divine  kingdom.  Un- 
der this  head  we  have— 1.  The  Sower  (Matt, 
xiii.;  Mark  iv.;  Luke  viii.).  2.  The  Wheat 
and  the  Tares  (Matt  xiii.).  3.  The  Mustard- 
seed  (Matt  xiii.;  Mark  iv.).  4.  The  Seed 
cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.).    5.  The  LeiT- 

1  The  scribes  aad  Pharisees  bad  attM^ked  Hta  ss 
In  league  with  Satan,  and  listened  to  His  teMblnf 
only  to  entrap  Him.  The  parable,  while  easUf  am- 
prehended  by  the  sincere  and  humble,  yet  mit  U»« 
truth  In  a  fbrm  adapt<si  to  disconcert  and  baiBo  Hn 
malignant  and  treacherous  fbes. »  Ed. 
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en  (ICatt.  xiii.)-  6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt, 
xiii.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt 
xiii.).  8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 
(B.)  When  the  next  parables  meet  ns  thej  are 
of  a  different  type,  and  occnpy  a  difierent  posi- 
tion. Thej  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  tlum  from  the  world  of  nature.  They 
are  such  as  these — 9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke 
lii.).  10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt,  xviii.). 
11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lnkex.).  12.  The 
Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xi.).  13.  The  Rich 
Pool  (Lake  xii.).  14.  The  Wedding-feast 
(Lnkexu.).  15.  The  Fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.).  16. 
The  Great  Sapper  (Lake  xiv.).  17.  The  Lost 
Sheep  (Matt,  xviii. ;  LnkexT.).  18.  The  Lost 
Piece  of  Money  (Lake  xvj.    19.  The  Prodi- 

SSon  (Lake  xv.).  20.  The  Unjast  Steward 
ike  xvi.).  21.  The  Rich  Bian  and  Lazaras 
(Lake  xvi.).  22.  The  Unjast  Judge  (Lake 
Kviii.).  23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(Luke  xviii.).  24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vine- 
yard (Matt.  XX.).  (C.)  Towards  the  close  of 
onr  Lord's  ministry,  the  parables  are  a^ain 
theocratic ;  but  the  phase  of  the  divine  kmg- 
dom,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its 
final  consummation.  To  this  class  we  may  re- 
1^—25.  The  Pounds  (Lake  xix.).  26.  The 
Two  Sons  (Matt  xxi.).  27.  The  Vineyard 
let  oat  to  Hnsbandmen  (Matt  xxi. ;  Mark  xii. ; 
Lake  xx.).  28.  The  Marriage -feast  (Matt 
xxii.).  29.  The  Wise  and  foolish  Viiigins 
(Matt  XXV.).  30.  The  Talents  (Matt  xxv.). 
31 .  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  ( Matt  xxv. ) .  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that  the 
mater  part  of  the  parables  of  tne  first  and 
diird  groups  belong  to  St  Matthew,  emjphati- 
eally  the  evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Tho^e 
of  toe  second  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
8t  Loke. 

in.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by 
none  with  greater  foroe  or  clearness  than  by 
Chrysostom,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose 
for  each  panble,  and  that  onr  aim  must  be  to 
discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance  in 
each  circumstance  or  incident  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  canon  of  inter- 
pretation is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning 
of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  It 
most  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  great  patterns 
of  interpretation  which  He  HimMlf  has  given 
ns,  thffire  is  n^ore  than  Uiis.  Not  only  the  sovrer 
and  the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have  their 
ooanterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have 
each  of  them  a  significance.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the^e  two  instances  that  we  are,  at  least, 
justified  in  looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the 
seeming  accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very 
form  of  the  teaching  makes  it  probable  that 
there  may  be,  in  any  case,  more  than  one  legiti- 
mate ex|Manation.  A  parable  may  be  at  once 
ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
prophetic.  There  is  Uius  a  wide  field  open  to 
the  diseemment  of  tlw  interpreter.  There  are 
also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his 
imagination.  ( 1 . )  The  anatoeies  must  be  real, 
not  arbitrary.  (2. )  The  parables  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon 
the  lessons  tanght  by  others.    (8.)  Ths  direc^. 
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teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to 
which  ful  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  a^to  be  measured. 

Faradifie  (Heb.  jRcardis).  (Questions  as  to 
the  nature  and  locality  of  Paradise  as  identical 
with  the  Garden  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  have  bc«n 
already  discussed  under  Edbn.  It  remains  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  word  and  the  associa^ 
tions  connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
later  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  in  tne  language 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  The  word  itself, 
though  it  appears  in  the  above  form  in  Cant, 
iv.  13,  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may  be  classed, 
with  hardly  a  doabt,  as  of  Aryan  rather  than 
of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Ghneek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia.  Greek  lexi- 
cographers classify  it  as  a  Persian  word.  Mod- 
em philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with 
hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the 
word  occurs  frequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  scene  which  it  implied.  A  wide, 
open  park,  enclosed  a^nst  injury,  yet  with  its 
natural  beauty  unspoiled,  wiUi  stately-  forest- 
trees,  many  o?  them  bearing  fVnit,  watered  by 
clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved  laige  herns 
of  antelopes  or  sheep — this  Una  the  scenery 
which  connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
traveller  with  the  word  irapaJktooc,  and  fbr 
which  his  own  language  supplied  no  precise 
equivalent  Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
and  through  the  general  admixture  of  Oriental- 
isms in  the  later  Greek  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  the  word  gained  a  recognised  place, 
and  the  "LKX,  writers  chose  it  for  a  new  nse, 
which  gave  it  a  higher  worth,  and  secured  for 
it  a  more  perennial  life.  They  used  the  same 
word  whenever  there  was  any  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  the  fair  region  wnich  had  been  the 
first  blissful  home  of  man.  It  Was  natural, 
however,  that  this  higher  meaning  should  be- 
come the  exclusive  one,  and  be  associated  with 
new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other  word 
to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  leg^n  which  man 
had  loct,  which  was  guarded  Ijy  the  flaming 
sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  There 
was  a  paradise  still,  into  whicn  man  might  hope 
to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  as- 
certain with  what  associations  the  word  was 
connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  other  countries  at  the  time  isf  our 
Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore  we  may 
attach  to  it  in  the  writings  isf  the  N.  T.  In 
this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked 
characteristics,  yet  ofwn  blended  together  in 
different  proportions,  and  meltiiKg  one  into  the 
other  by  haraly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
theologians.  The  language  of  tiie  N.  T.  stands 
apart  m>m  and  above  all. 

(1.)  To  the  idealist  school  of  Alexandria, 
of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise 
was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  an  alle- ' 
gory.  Spiritual  peritetion  was  the  only  paradise. 
The  trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  spiritual  man.  (2.)  The  rabbinic  schools 
of  Palestine  presented  a  phase  of  thought  the 
very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Alexandrian  writer. 
They  nad  their  descriptions,  definite  and  de- 
tailed, a  complete  topography  of  tiie  unseen 
world.    It  was  hr  off  in  the  distiuit  East,  tkf- 
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ther  than  the  fbot  of  man  had  trod.  It  was  a 
region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol,  in 
tte  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one 
gide,  with  its  flames  and  torments;  Paradise 
on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the 
blessed.  Or,  a|^n,  paradise  was  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  in  the 
third  heaven,  or  in  some  higher  orb.  Or  there 
were  two  paradises,  the  upper  and  the  lower — 
one  in  heaven,  for  those  wno  had  attained  the 
heights  of  holiness — one  in  earth,  for  those 
who  had  lived  but  deoendy ;  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
lower  earth. 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of 
the  rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief, 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  accepted  without 
discussion,  blending  with  their  best  hopes. 
Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that 
his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported 
by  Josephus,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like 
them,  were  not  trained  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like 
faith.  To  them,  accordingly,  paradise  was  a  &r- 
off  land,  a  region  where  were  was  no  scorching 
heat,  no  consuming  cold,  where  the  soft  west 
wind  from  the  ocean  blew  forevermore.  It  is 
with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with  that 
of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  The  old 
wora  is  kept,  and  is  raised  to  a  new  dignity  or 
power.  It  is  significant,  indeed,  that  the  word 
"paradise"  nowhere  occurs  in  the  public 
leaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  intercourse 
with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it  had 
been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happiness, 
it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  (or  those 
whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual 
life.  For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  tlw  kingdom  of  God,  are  tm  words 
most  dwelt  on.  With  the  thief  dying  on  the 
eross  the  case  was  diflbrent.  We  can  assume 
nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw  but  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  popular  belief.  The 
answer  to  his  prayer  gave  nim  what  he  needed 
most,  —  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and 
peace.  The  word  paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to 
other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the  greatest 
contrast  possible  to  the  thirst  and  i^ny  and 
shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  There  is  a 
like  significance  in  tne  general  absence  of  the 
word  m>m  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here 
also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching. 
It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are  apocal  vptic, 
and  therefore  almost  m  necessity  symbolic  (S 
Cor.  xii.  9).  (4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which 
prompts  men  to  press  on  into  the  things  behind 
the  veil  has  led  them  to  construct  hypotheses 
more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  intermediate 
state,  and  these  have  afieeted  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with 
the  word  "  paradise."  Patristic  and  later  inter- 
preters follow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Jewish  schools.  The  word  enters 
largely,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  apocry- 
phal literature  of  the  early  Church.  Where 
the  true  Gospels  are  most  reticent,  the  mythi- 
^  are  most  exuberant    (5.)  The  later  history 


of  the  word  presents  some  facts  of  interest  Ac- 
cepting in  this,  as  in  otlier  instances,  the  mytlii- 
cai  elements  of  Eastern  Christiani^,  the  creeA 
of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers  the  hope  of 
a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian  worn  was 
transplanted  through  it  into  the  languages 
spoken  by  them.  In  the  West,  it  passes  thio^h 
some  strange  transformations,  and  descends  to 
baser  uses.  The  narthex,  or  aCnuiR,  in  which 
were  assembled  those  who,  not  \xAne  Jidda 
in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  mto  the 
interior  of  the  building,  was  known  as  the 
"  paradise  "  of  the  church.  Puradiso  becomes 
in  some  Italian  dialects  Paraviso,  and  diis 
passes  into  the'  French  parvis,  denoting  the 
western  porch  of  a  church,  or  the  open  space  in 
fh>ntofit 

Fa^rah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  al. 
lotted  to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the  lists  of 
the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  In  the  Oi»> 
mosf f'coR  ("Aphra")  it  is  specified  by  Jeromt 
only,  as  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces  of 
the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  position ; 
but  the  name  Farah  exists  fartluT  to  the  S.  E. 
attached  to  the  Wady  Farah^  one  of  the  south- 
ern branches  of  the  great  Wady  Svwdnit,  and 
to  a  site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same 
with  the  main  valley. 

Fa'ran,  £I-Fa  ran.  1.  It  is  shown  under 

Kadbsh  that  the  name  Paran  corresponds 
probably  in  general  outline  with  the  desert  J^- 
jTSh,  Spealung  generally,  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  min- 
istrations of  Tnberah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  Ia^ 
ter  be  identical  with  HMher&y  are  probably 
included  towards  its  N.  E.  limit,  may  be  said  to 
lie  S.  of  the  Et-TUi  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the 
other  begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of 
chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with 
coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drift- 
ing sand.  Between  the  wilderness  of  Panui 
and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  demarcation  exists  ta 
the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of  the 
r^on,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  yield  a  well- 
defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Imuran  seems, 
as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  predomi- 
nated towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  Et-Tih ;  and*in  Nom. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is 
spoken  of  as  die  southern  border  of  the  land  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  S).  Was  there, 
then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot  to  which 
the  name  was  applied?  From  uent.  i.  1,  it 
should  seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is 
confirmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  fur- 
ther learn  the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited 
region ;  and  the  position  required  bv  the  cos- 
text  here  is  one  between  Bdidian  and  iBgypt  If 
we  are  to  reconcile  these  passages  by  t&  aid  of 
the  personal  history  of  Moses,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula 
must  have  Iain  near  the  Mount  Horeb  itself 
(Ex.  iii.  I, xviii.  1-5).  The  site ofthe"  Paran" 
of  Hadad  the  Edomite  mnst  then  have  lain  to 
the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  Thii 
brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain, 
except  Serhdl  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  be 
"the  Mount  of  God,"  so  close  to  the  Wadt 
Feiran,  that  the  similarity  of  name,  supported 
by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of  emiaeal 
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^geographers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing  sub- 
stantial identity.  —  2.  '*  Mount  **  Faran  occurs 
only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Dent,  xxxiii.  2; 
Hab.  iii.  9),  m  one  of  which  Sinai  and  Seir 
appear  as  local  accessories ;  in  the  other,  Teman 
and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  if  the  Wad^  Fdran  be  the  Faran 
proper,  the  name  "Mount"  Faran  may  have 
been  either  assigned  to  the  special  member 
(the  north-western)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain- 
Q^roup  which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,  or  to 
the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  mem- 
ber is  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serhal. 

Parl>ar.  A  word  occurring  in  Hebrew 
and  A.  V.  only  in  I  Chr.  xxvi.  18.  From  this 
passage,  and  also  firom  the  context,  it  would 
seem  that  Farbar  was  some  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side 
with  the  causeway  and  the  gate  Shallecheth. 
The  latter  was  close  to  the  causeway,  and  we 
know  from  its  remains  that  the  causeway  was 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall.  Far- 
bar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shalle-' 
cheth.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
rabbU  generally  agree  in  translating  it  "  the 
outside  place ;  while  modem  authorities  take 
it  as  equivalent  to  the  parvarim  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
11  ( A.  V.  "  suburbs  ").  Accepting  this  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  Farbar  with  the  suburb  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  in  describing  Herod's  Temple,  as  lying  in 
the  deep  valloy  which  separated  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite  it;  in 
other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
Farbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebnsite  name. 

Parohment.    [Wkitiito.j 

Parlor.  A  word  in  English  usage,  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  fiimily,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V .  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  ( Judg. 
iu.  20-23). 

Pannai8h''ta.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shnshan  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

Par'menas.  One  of  the  seven  deacons, 
"  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi.  5).  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Fhilippi  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Parnaoht  mher  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphan 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  2M>nlun  (Num.  xxxiv. 
25). 

jPaYooli.  The  descendants  of  Farosh,  in 
number  2,172,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3;  Neh.  vii.  8).  Another 
detachment  of  150  males,  with  Zechariah  at 
their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 
Seven  of  the  finnily  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ear.  X.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14). 
In  the  last-quoted  passage,  the  name  Farosh  is 
clearlv  that  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Parahaaida'tha.  the  eldest  of  Haman's 
ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shu- 
«han  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

PftrthiftllS  occurs  onlv  in  Acts  ii.  9,  where 
it  designates  Jews  settled  in  Farthia.  Farthia 
Proper  was  the  region  stretching  along  the 
•onthem  flank  of  ue  mountains  which  sepa- 


rate the  great  Fersian  Desert  from  the  Desert 
of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of 
Media,  and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  ancient 
Farthians  are  called  a  "  Scythic "  race,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  g^^at  Turanian  fami- 
ly. Various  stories  are  told  of  their  origin. 
Really  nothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found 
in  the  district  which  so  long  retained  their 
name,  and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Fersian  monarchs.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them 
as  contained  in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius.  In 
the  final  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Fer- 
sians,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serv- 
ing at  Arbela ;  but  offering  only  a  weak  resist- 
I  ance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
be  entered  their  country.  In  the  division  of 
Alexander's  dominions,  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  Eumenes  ;  and  Farthia  for  some  while  was 
counted  among  the  territories  of  the  SeteucidsB. 
About  B.C.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  and  under  Arsaoes  they  sncceedea  in 
establishing  their  independence.  Farthia,  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  would  des- 
ignate this  empire,  which  extended  from  India 
to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  Desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
the  prominent  position  of  the  name  Farthians 
in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Fentecost.  Far- 
thia was  a  power  almost  rivalling  Rome  —  the 
only  existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome,  and  not  been  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  The  Farthian  dominion  lasted  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  commencing  in  the  third 
century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  third 
century  after,  our  era.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  Farthians  were  a  Turanian  race. 
Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  subver- 
sion of  a  tolerably  advanced  civilization  by  a 
comparative  barbarism  ^  the  substitution  of 
Tartar  coarseness  for  Arian  polish  and  refine 
ment. 

Partridge  (Heb.  liM)  occurs  only  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11.  The  translation 
of  hdri  by  "  partridge  "  is  supported  bjr  many 
of  the  old  versions.  The  "  hunting  this  bird 
upon  the  mountains "  M  Sam.  xxyi.  20)  en< 
tirel^  agrees  with  the  habits  of  two  well-known 
species  of  partridge,  —  viz.,  Caocabis  Boxatilit 

ithe  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammoperdix  Hwii. 
t  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  that 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  follow- 
ing interpretation : —  As  the  hort  "gathereth 
young  which  she  hath  not  brought  forth."  It 
has  l^n  asserted  that  the  partridge  is  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from  the  nests  of  its 
congeners,  and  of  sitting  upon  them,  and  that, 
when  the  young  are  hatched,  they  forsake  their 
ihlse  parent.  U  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  foble,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  Orientals  may  have  believed. 
The  explanation  of  the  rendering  of  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  is  obviously  as  follows :  —  Fartridges 
were  often  "  hunted  *^  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  present,  either  by  hawking,  or  by  being 
driven  from  place  to  place  till  they  become  fa- 
tigued, when  they  are  Knocked  down  by  the  clubs 
or  xerwattys  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  nests  were 
no  doubt  constantly  disturbed,  and  many  de- 
stroyed :  as,  therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is 
driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that  enrichetJi 
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tdiDMir  hr  an^DSt  meBM — "he  shall  lea*e 
tbem  in  the  midst  oT  hit  dan."  Tb«  «ipTM- 
aon  in  Ecclua.  xi.  SO,  "like  u  «  putridg* 
taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clsarl;  refen,  a* 
Shaw  hu  obaerred,  to  "a  decoj  partridge." 
Our  common  partridge  {Padix  cuwraa),  aa 
well  as  the  Barbary  ( C,  petnta)  and  red-lw 
(C.  ru/a).  do  not  occar  in  Paleitine. 


Pam'Bh,  the  father  of  Jeboah^)hat,  8ok>- 
■non's  mmmiminrint  offloar  in  Inachar  (1  K. 
IT.  17). 

Funu'im,  the  name  of  an  nnknown  place 
or  oonatiy  whenoe  the  gtdd  wai  procnred  for 
the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Temple  {2  Chr.  iii. 
6).  We  may  notice  the  coi^jecturea  of  Knobel 
that  it  i*  an  abbreviated  form  of  Sephairum, 
and  of  Wilford,  that  it  ii  deriTcd  from  the 
Sanacrit  oArva,  "  eastern,"  and  ii  a  general 
term  fbr  the  Eait. 

Fa'SBOllt  ■on  "f  J^ihlet  of  the  tribe  of 
ABher(l  Chr.  Tii.  33). 

Pas-dain'mim.  The  form  ander  which, 
is  1  Chr.  xi.  13,  the  name  appean,  which  in 
I  Sam.  zrii.  1  ii  giren  more  at  lenjrth  w 
EpiiKe-DAiiiiiii.  The  lexicogmphera  do  not 
decide  which  ii  the  earlier  or  coitecter  of  ihe 
two.  A  mined  lite  hearing  the  name  otDaniin 
or  CfaV^  Damoiai,  liee  near  the  road  fhim 
Jerusalem  to  BtH  Jibrin,  about  three  milei 
E.of5b««ai>&{Socbo).  Thii,  Van  de  Velde 
propoaee  to  identifr  with  Pas-dammim. 

FMe'ah.  1.  Son  of  Eabton.  in  an  obscnre 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judnh  ( 1  Chr. 
It.  13).  —  2.  The"aonBorpB*eah"wereamoDfr 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zembbabd 
(Eir.  ii.  49). 

Fash'or.  1.  Name  of  one  of  the  (amiliea 
of  prieits  of  the  chief  hoate  of  Malchijab 
(I  Chr.ix.  la,  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  xi.  IS;  Jer.  xxi. 
1,  xxxTiii.  I),  In  the  time  of  Nebemiah,  this 
fomilj  appean  to  hare  become  a  chief  honn, 
and  its  head  the  head  of  a  conise  (Eir.  ii.  98 ; 
Neb.  Tii.  il.x.  3).  The  indiTidiial  fVom  whom 
the  family  was  named  wa«  probablr  Puhar  the 
son  of  KCalchiah.  who  In  the  reign' of  Zedekiah 
wa»  one  of  the  chief  princei  of  the  court  (Jer. 
xixTiii.  I).  He  w«*  Bent,  with  others,  by 
Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  at  the  time  when  Nehn- 
chadnenar  irai  preparing  hiB  attack  npon 
JeruBalem  (Jer.  xxi).  Again,  lomewhat  later, 
Faabnr  joined  with  Bereru  other  chief  men  in 
patitioalng  the  king  that  Jeiemiah  m^ht  be 
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pat  to  death  a«  a  traitor  (Jer.  xxxriiL).  Notk 
ingmoreiiknownoflum.  — 2.  Another perHn 
of  thii  name,  alto  a  priest,  and  "  chief  goremcr 
of  the  booae  of  the  Lord,"  is  mention)^  in  Jer. 
XX.  1.  He  iB  described  aa  "theaonof  ImnxT" 
(I  Chr.  xiiT.  14),  probably  the  same  as  Ama- 
riah  (Neh.  x.  3,  lii.  S,  Ac).  In  the  reign  al 
Jchoiakim,  be  showed  himself  as  hostile  to  Jere- 
miah as  his  name«ake  Ihe  son  of  M»L-lii«h  at 
afterwards,  and  pal  him  io  the  alocka  by  (he 
gate  of  Benjamin,  For  thie  indigoitrto  God'i 
prophet,  Pashnr  was  told  by  Jetcmiah  that  hi' 
name  was  changed  to  Hagor-missat4b  (TWrsr 
«■  toBy  tide],  and  that  he  and  all  his  boofc 
shonld  be  carried  captives  to  Babrlon  and  then 
1-6).  — 3.  Father  of  Gedaliak 


1). 


PaMSge.  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxiL  Wl. 
ptvhably  to  denote  the  mountain  region  of 
Abarim,  on  the  east  aide  of  Jordan.  It  al» 
denotei  a  riTer-ford  c 


PaMOTBT,  the  first  of  the  three  greU  anai- 
al  CMtiTaJs  of^lhe  Israelites,  celebrated  in  the 
month  Nintn,  from  the  Uth  to  die  Slat.  Tit 
following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  IVa- 
tateuch  letatiiig  to  the  PastOTer :  —  Ex.  xiL 
1-Sl,  xiii.  S-IO,  xxiU.  14-19,  ixxit.  18-»: 
Lev. xxiii.  4-14;  Num.  ix.  l-14,uTiu.  16-JS: 
Dent.  XTi.  1-6. 

I.  Imstitdtioit  utd  Finar  CsLVBrnATlon 
or  THB  PAssoTxa.  —  When  tbe  eboaen  people 


commanding  them  to  instruct  all  tbe  coogn- 
gation  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  ifaeir  d^anaie 
by  a  solemn  religioiis  ordiDance.  On  tbe  toitb 
day  ofthemonM  Abib,  the  bead  of  each  Gmflt 
was  10  select  IMm  (be  flock  either  a  Iamb  or  ■ 
kid,  a  BBsle  of  the  Drat  year,  witboot  hlonish. 
XT  his  lamily  was  loo  small  to  eat  the  wbok  of 
the  lamb,  bewa*  pennilted  to  hitite  bii  Bcartti 
neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On  the  faoitrenili 
day  of  the  month,  he  was  to  kill  bis  lamb  while 
(he  sun  was  setting.  He  was  then  tn  take  the 
blood  in  a  basin,  u%i  with  a  sprig  of  hyssni  M 
sprinkle  it  on  the  two  slde-poels  and  the  Imld 
of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  Ihf* 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expmd; 
forbidden  that  it  shoald  be  boiled,  orthataboM 
of  it  Bhould  be  In^en.  Unleavened  btead  sad 
bitter  herbs  irere  to  be  ealen  with  tbe  Scdi. 

girt. 


rQ. 


it  would  seem  that  he  was  to  stand  during  ^ 
meal.  The  number  of  the  par^  was  to  be 
cakulated  as  neariy  aa  possible,  so  that  all  tbe 
flesh  of  the  lamb  mi^t  be  eaten ;  but  if  at 
portion  of  it  happened  to  icmatn,  it  was  to  be 
Darned  in  the  morning.  No  monel  of  it  was 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  house.  Tbe  legislalor 
was  further  directed  to  inform  the  peo|da  of 
God's  parpose  to  smile  the  flnt-bon  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  declare  that  tbe  PasaVTer  was  is 
be  to  them  an  ordinance  forerer,  to  giie  Aem 
directions  respecting  Ae  order  asd  duation  of 

the  ftetival  in  Istnre  times,  and  to  er'*' 

them  to  leach  tbeir  chBdrm  its  ■ 
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wu  delivered  to  the  people,  thej  bowed  their 
heads  in  worship.  Tne  lambs  were  selected; 
on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled ;  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  daj  of  the  month  had  com- 
menced, the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-bom  of  the  Egvptians  were 
•mitten.  The  king  and  his  people  were  now 
urgent  that  the  Israelites  shonld- start  immo* 
il lately,  and  readily  bestowed  on  them  supplies 
for  the  journey.  In  snch  haste  did  the  £(rael- 
ites  depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii.  3), 
that  they  packed  up  their  kneading-troughs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's 
provisions,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

n.  Obsektangs  of  thb  Passover  in  La- 
TBB  Times.  —  1 .  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Exodus,  there  are  not  only  distinct 
references  to  the  observance  of  the  festival  in 
future  ages  {e.g,  xii.  2,  U,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiil. 
2,  5,  8-10),  but  there  are  several  injunctions 
which  were  evidently  not  intended  for  the  first 
passover,  and  which  indeed  could  not  possibly 
nave  been  observed.  In  the  later  notices  of  the 
fbstival  in  the  books  of  the  law,  there  are  par- 
ticulars added  which  appear  as  modifications 
of  the  ori^nal  institution  (Lev.  xxilL  10-14  ,* 
Num.  xxviii.  16-25 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6).  Hence  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
"  the  Egyptian  Passover "  and  "  the  perpetual 
Passover.  2.  The  following  vras  the  general 
order  of  the  observances  of  the  Passover  in 
later  times  according  to  the  direct  evidence  of 
Scripture :  —  On  the  14th  of  Nisan,  every  trace 
of  leaven  was  put  away  from  the  houses,  and 
on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite  not  labor- 
ing under  any  bodUy  infirmity  or  ceremonial 
impurity  was  oommanded  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  ofi^ring 
of  money  in  proportion  to  hb  means  (Ex.  xxlii. 
15;  Deut  xvi.  16, 17).  Devout  women  some- 
times attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  Hannah  and  Mary  (l  Sam.  i.  7 ;  Luke  ii.  41, 
42).  As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  Iambs  were 
slain,  and  the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priests 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  5, 6).  The  lamb  was  then  roasted 
whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs ;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be  left 
until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after  the 
15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fiit  was 
burned  by  the  priest,  and  the  blood  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On 
the  15th,  the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a 
holy  convocation,  and  during  that  day  no  work 
might  be  done,  except  the  preparation  of  neces- 
sary food  (Ex.  xii.  16).  6n  this  and  the  six 
following  days,  an  offering  in  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made,  of  two  young  bullocks, 
a  ram,  and  seven  himbs  of  the  first  year,  with 
meat-offerings,  for  a  bumt-offoring,  and  a  goat 
for  a  sin-offbring  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath"  (i.e,  after  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  oflered  and 
waved  by  thepriest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male 
lamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  with  a 
meat  and  drink  offering.  Nothing  necessarily 
distinguished  the  four  following  days  of  die 
festival,  except  the  additional  burnt  and  sin 
oflbrings,  ana  the  restraint  from  some  kinds  of 


labor.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  21  st  of  Nisai, 
there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and  the  day  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheenulness  was  to  pre- 
vail during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was 
to  be  laid  aside  (Deut  xxvii.  7). 

3.  (a.)  The  Paschal  Lamb. — After  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
lamb  having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted. 
In  later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  some- 
times not  provided  before  the  14th  of  the  month 
(Luke  xxu.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The  law 
formerlv  allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex. 
xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and  was  prob- 
ably nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  nuilt' 
less  and  a  male,  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished estimate  of  animal  perfection  (see  BiaL 
i.  14).  Either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  any 
other  person  who  was  not  ceremonially  unclean 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into  the  court  of  the 
Temple  on  his  shoulders.  The  Mishna  gives  a 
particular  aoconnt  of  the  arrangement  which 
was  made  in  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  the 
paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and  the 
olood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  tne  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be 
oflered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  spring  fbstival  of  the  modem 
Jews  strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  un 
leavened  bread. 

(6.)  TAe  Unleavened  Bread.  ^  Then  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread 
eaten  in  the  Passover,  and  that  used  on  other 
religions  occasions,  were  of  the  same  nature. 
It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats, 
or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet  It  appears  to 
have  been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour.  It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin 
biscuits,  not  unlike  those  nsed  by  the  modem 
Jews,  (c.)  The  Bitter  Hefhe  and  the  Sawx.  ^ 
According  to  the  Mishna,  the  bitter  herbs  (Ex. 
xii.  8)  might  be  endive,  chiccory,  wild  lettuce,  or 
nettles.  These  plants  were  important  articles 
of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  sauce 
into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and  the  meat 
were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John  xili.  26 ; 
Bliatt  xxvi.  23),  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Aecording  to  Bartenom,  it  consisted  of 
only  vinegar  and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as 
a  mixture  of  vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and 
spice,  (d.)  The  Fowr  Cupe  of  fTtne.'  —  There 
is  no  mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the 
Passover  in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna 
strictly  enjoins  that  there  should  never  be  less 
than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  the  paschal 
meal  even  of  the  poorest  Israelite.  Two  of 
them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned,  Luke 
xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor. 
X.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  th«ie,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third 
of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ; 
though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where 
it  is  called  "  the  cup  after  supper  ")  with  Pee. 
X.  7,  and  the  designation  "  cup  of  the  HaUd" 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
last  cup. 

(e.)  The  Halld.  —  The  service  of  praise  snng 
at  the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law. 

1  The  reader  will  bear  In  mind,  that,  all  leaven 
being  prohibited,  the  wine  used  on  the  ooeanton 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  anfermentod.  —  Eo. 
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The  name  is  contiractcd  from  Halldujah.  It 
consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Fs.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.,  was  sung  in  the  earlr  ^aoct  of  the 
meal,  and  the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup 
of  wine.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
*'  hymn  "  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26).  {J\)  Mode  and 
Order  of  the  Paachal  Meal.  —  Adopting  as  much 
flrom  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not  inconsistent  or 
improbable,  the  following  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  usual  custom  :  —  All  work,  except  that  be- 
longing to  a  few  trades  connected  witk  daily 
life,  was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the 
evening  of  tne  Uth  Nisan.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  eat  any  ordinary  food  after  mid-day.  No 
male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  lie  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted 
who  was  ceremonially  unclean  (Num.  ix.  6) ; 
but  this  mle  was  on  special  occasions  liberally 
applied.  The  rabbinists  expressly  state  that 
women  were  permitted,  though  not  commanded, 
to  partake ;  out  the  Karaites,  in  more  recent 
times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  less  thiui  ten.  When  the  mcai  was  pre- 
pared, the  family  was  placed  round  the  table, 
the  paterfamilias  taking  a  place  of  honor,  prob- 
ably somewhat  raised  fux>ve  the  rest.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sat  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  at  their  ordi- 
nary meals.  Our  Lord  ,and  His  apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  time,  and 
reclined  (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.).  When  tlie  pBrty 
was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of  wine  was  nlled, 
and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the 
family  on  the  least,  as  well  as  a  special  one  on 
the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on 
the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened 
bread  was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards 
the  lamb  was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son, 
in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked  his  father 
the  meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  tne  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particu- 
lar explanation  of  Deut  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first 
part  or  theHallel  (Fs.  cxiii.,  cxlv.)  was  sung. 
This  being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved 
and  eaten.  The  third  cnp  of  wine  was  poured 
out  and  drunk,  and  soon  afterwards  the  rourth. 
The  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to 
cxviii.)  was  then  sung.  A  fifth  wine^up  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasionallv  prodncea,  but 
perhaps  only  in  later  times.  What  was  termed 
the  Greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to  cxxxviii.)  was 
sung  on  such  occasions.  The  Israelites  who 
lived  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated at  the  feast  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  there  was 
room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12;  Matt.  xxvi. 
18).  Those  who  could  not  be  received  into  the 
city  encamped  without  the  walls  in  tents,  as 
the  pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca. 

ig.)  The  First  Shfof  of  Harvest. -^  Tht  of- 
fering of  the  omer,  or  sheaf,  is  mentioned  no- 
where in  the  law,  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.    It 


is  tliere  commanded,  that,  when  the  Isnelius 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  they  should  brinp, 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  Uie  morrow  after 
tlie  sabbath "  (i.e.  the  day  of  holy  oonvoca 
tion),  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest 
to  be  waved  by  him  before  the  Lord.  The 
sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being  the  grain  which 
was  first  ripe  (2  K.  iv.  42).  (A. )  The  Choffi^.- 
Tlie  daily  sacrifices  arc  enumerated  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  in  Num.  xxviii.  19-23;  but  rd^ 
crcnce  is  made  to  tlicm  Lev.  xxiii.  8.  Besides 
these  public  offerings,  there  was  another  sort 
of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  called  in 
the  Talmud  Chagigahy  i.e.  "  festivity."  It  was 
a  voluntary  peace-oficring  made  by  private  in 
dividuals.  The  victim  might  be  talLcn  eithef 
from  the  flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  dihcr 
male  or  female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish. 
The  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  hnd,  and 
slew  it  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  Tixt  bkiod 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the 
inside,  with  the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  thr 
priest  The  breast  was  given  to  the  priest  as 
a  wave-offering,  and  the  right  shonlaer  as  • 
heave-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5,  vii.  29-^).  Whsi 
remained  of  the  victim  might  be  eaten  by  the 
offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day  on  which  ii 
was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following;  but  if  an; 
portion  was  left  till  the  tliird  day,  it  was  burned 
(Lev.  vii.  16-18).  The  eating  of  the  Chagigab 
was  an  occasion  of  social  fcsUvir^  connected 
with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Paft- 
over,  (t.)  Release  of  Prmmers.  —  It  is  a  qiie»' 
tion  whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
Passover  (Matt,  xxvii.  15  ;  Man  xv.  €;  Lake 
xxiij.  17  ;  John  xviii.  S9)  was  a  custom  of  Ro- 
man origin  resembling  what  took  place  at  the 
lectistemium  (Liv.  v.  13),  and,  in  later  times, 
on  the  birthday  of  an  emperor ;  or  whether  it 
was  an  old  Hebrew  usage  bdonging  to  tht* 
festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the  Jews  to  re- 
tain, {k.)  TIte  Second,  or  Little  Pauoeer.— 
When  the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second 
year,  in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  pre- 
vented fVom  keeping  it,  owing  to  their  being 
defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  obeving  the  divine  com- 
mand, they  came  anxiously  to  Moses  to  inqniie 
what  they  should  do.  He  was  accordinglj 
instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be 
observed  on  the  1 4th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hin- 
dered fit>m  keeping  the  regular  one  in  NiMO 
(Num.  ix.  11 ).  The  Talmudists  called  this  the 
Little  Passover.  (^)  Oteeroeuioes  ^lAe  Pasaorar 
recordad  in  Styifrfitrc.  — Of  these,  seven  arc 
of  chief  historical  importance :  —  1.  The  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.).  2.  The  first  kept 
in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.).  3.  That  celebiated 
by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.).  4.  That  which 
Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occasion  of  his  ^^ 
storing  die  national  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxj- 
This  Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second 
month,  the  proper  time  fbr  the  Utde  Passover. 
5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  dghteenUi 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  zxxv.).  6.  That 
celebrated  by  Esra  afker  the  return  from  Bshj- 
lon  (Ezr.  vi.).  7.  The  last  PuMOver  of  sw 
Lord's  life. 
m.  The  Labt  SiTPm.  —  1.  Whether  or 
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not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  paschal 
supper  according  to  the  law,  is  a  question  of 
great  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputisd.  If  we  lud  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Oospels,  no  doubt 
of  the  kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the 
narratives  may  not  be  free  from  difficulties  in 
themselves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
no  information  but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate 
CO  infer  that  the  evening  of  the  supper  was 
that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  paschal  meal.  If  we  admit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  view  of  these  passages, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the  14th, 
the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten.  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  1 5th 
(which  was  a  "  high  day  "  or  double  sabbath, 
because  the  weekly  sabbath  coincided  with  the 
day  of  holy  convocation),  and  the  Sunday  of  the 
resurrection  was  the  1 6th.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  modem  critics  should  have  given  up 
as  hopeless  the  task  of  reconciling  this  difilcnlty. 
2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempt- 
ed fall  under  three  principal  heads :  —  i.  Those 
which  rmrd  the  snpper  at  which  our  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiii.),  as 
having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  Mfore  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  our 
Lord  ^rtook  in  due  course  according  to  the 
synoptical  narratives,  ii.  Those  in  which  it  is 
endeavored  to  establish  that  the  meal  was  eaten 
on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on 
the  evening  of  the  true  paschal  supper,  iii. 
Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
chree  first  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which 
it  is  attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contn^ 
dictions  in  8t  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law.  (i.|  The  first  method  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  the  most  ready  way 
of  accounting  for  St.  Jonn's  silence  on  the  in- 
sdtntion  of  the  Holy  Communion;  bat  any 
explanation  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two 
ineals  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by  the 
«»ntext.  (ii.)  The  current  of  opinion  in  mod- 
em times  has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  St. 
lohn,  that  the  sapper  was  eaten  on  the  13th, 
and  that  our  Lora  was  cracified  on  the  I4th. 
Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  snpper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  va- 
rious ways  of  aoooanting  for  the  circnmstanee, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
—  (a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  tne  Jews, 
probably  the  Sadducees  and  Uiose  who  inclined 
towards  them,  ased  to  eat  the  Pasaover  one  day 
before  the  rest,  and  that  oar  Lord  approved  of 
their  practice.  (6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in 
calculating  the  trae  Passover-day,  placing  it  a 
day  too  late,  and  that  our  Lord  ate  the  Pass- 
over on  what  was  really  the  I4th,  but  what 
commonly  passed  as  the  13th.  (c.)  Calvin 
supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though  our 
Lord  thought  it  ri^t  to  adhere  to  the  tme  legal 
time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  1 5th 
instead  of  the  I4th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the 
day  of  holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  sab- 


bath) coming  together.  (<f.)  Grotins  thought 
that  the  mealwas  a  Koaxit^  ftviffuvevTuoSv  (like  the 
paschal  feast  of  the  modem  Jews,  and  such  as 
might  have  been  observed  during  the  Babyh>- 
nian  captivity),  not  a  vaaxa  Oifoi/tov. 

(e.j  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  h.- 
vor  rar  more  generally  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding is,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted 
by^  Christ  for  the  occasion,  m  order  that  He 
mi^ht  Himself  sufier  on  the  proper  evening  on 
which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain.  Erasmus  and 
others  have  called  it  an  "anticipatory  Pass- 
over ; "  but  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems 
better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  not 
to  call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  (iii.)  They  who 
take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  synoptical  narratives  start  from 
a  simpler  point  They  have  to  show  that  the 
passages  in  St  John  may  be  fairlv  interpreted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
own  conclusion,  (a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.  Does 
npd  rvf  iofyr^  limit  the  time  only  of  the  propo- 
sition in  the  first  verse,  or  is  the  limitation  to 
be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to  refer  to  the 
supper?  In  the  latter  case  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the 
paschal  snpper.  Others  take  iraaxa  to  mean 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  in- 
cluding the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  justify  this 
limitation  by  St  Luke  xxii.  I ;  but  not  a  few 
of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion regard  the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself. 
On  the  whole,  Neander  himself  admits  that 
nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  ftt>m  John  xiii.  1, 
2,  in  favor  of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on 
the  13th.  (6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  uf^  that 
the  things  of  which  they  had  "  need  i^gainsi  the 
feast "  might  have  been  the  provisions  for  the 
Chf^gigah,  perhaps  with  what  else  was  required 
for  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The 
usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Chagigah  was  the 
1 5th,  wluch  was  then  commencing.  But  thcare 
is  another  difficulty  in  the  disdples  thinking  it 
likely  either  that  purchases  could  be  made,  or 
that  alms  could  be  given  to  the  poor,  oo  a  day 
of  holy  convocation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was 
habitually  relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  re- 
quired for  religious  rites  or  for  barials.  (e.) 
John  xviii.  28.    The  Jews  refused  to  enter  the 

Srsetorium  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and  so 
isqualified  finom  eating  die  Pasaover.  Nean- 
der and  others  den  v  that  this  passage  can  pos- 
sibly refer  to  any  thing  but  the  paschal  sapper. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  the  words  may  either  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning  "  that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  Passover,"  or  that 
t6  iraaxa  may  be  understood  specifically  to  de- 
note the  Chagigah.  {d, )  John  xix.  1 4.  "  The 
preparation  of  the  Passover"  at  first  sight 
would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  prqxiratitm  fat 
the  Passover  on  the  14th,  a  time  set  apart  for 
making  ready  for  the  paschal  week,  and  for  the 
paschflJ  supper  in  particular.  It  is  natnraUjr  so 
understooa  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th. 
But  they  who  tiuce  the  opposite  view  affirm 
that,  though  there  was  a  regular  "  preparation  " 
for  the  sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
"  preparation  "  for  the  festivals.  It  seems  to  be 
essentially  connected  with  the  sabbath  itself 
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(John  six.  SI).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14 
may  thus  be  andentooa  as  thepreparation  of 
the  sabbath  which  fell  in  the  Passover  week. 
If  these  aii^oBients  are  admitted,  the  day  of 
the  preparation  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  might 
have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  the 
15th  of  Nisan.  le,)  John  xix.  31 .  '<  That  sab- 
bath day  was  a  high  day."  It  is  assumed  by 
those  who  fix  the  snpper  on  the  13th  that  ttie 
term  was  applied,  owmg  to  the  15th  beinff  "a 
double  sabbath/'  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
day  of  holy  convocation  with  the  weekly  fes- 
tival. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  identiiy 
the  6up])er  with  die  paschal  meal,  contend  that 
the  speoal  dignitjr  of  the  day  resulted  from  its 
being  that  on  which  the  omer  was  ofiered,  and 
from  which  were  reckoned  the  fifty  days  to 
Pentecost. 

(/)  The  difficulty  of  snpposinp^  that  our 
Lord  s  apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took 
place  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  has  been 
strongly  urged.  If  many  of  the  rabbinical 
maxims  for  the  observance  of  such  days  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then  in 
force,  these  occurrences  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  the  statements  which  refer 
to  Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  proceedings 
on  sacred  days  are  very  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th.  In 
others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
seem  to  eo  (ar  to  meet  the  case  before  us.  But 
we  have  Detter  proof  than  either  the  Mishnaor 
the  Qemara  can  affi>rd,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination, 
to  carry  anns  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on 
a  solemn  feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast," 
sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and 
rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii. 
32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the 
Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the 
reason  aUeged  by  the  rulers  for  not  apprehend- 
ing Jesus  was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival, 
but  the  fear  oC  an  uproar  among  the  multitude 
which  was  assembled  (Biatt.  xxvi.  5).  On  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the  days 
of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  obseired  pre- 
cisely as  the  sabliath,  except  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  it  is  highly  probaole  that  considerable 
license  was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  3.  There  is  a  strange 
story  preserved  in  the  Gemara  {Sanhedrim,  vi. 
2),  that  our  Lord,  having  vainly  endeavored 
during  forty  days  to  find  an  advocate,  was  sen- 
tenced, and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  stoned,  and 
afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceiveid  long  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions 
on  the  chief  question  were  both  current,  the 
writer  miffht  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the 
other.  The  statement  cannot  be  regarded  as 
worth  any  thing  in  the  way  of  evidence.  Not 
much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers ;  but  few  of 
them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  criti- 
cally. 4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narra- 
tive of  St  John,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession 


of  events  is  concerned,  bears  consistent  teiti- 
mony  in  favor  of  the  Last  Supper  having  beoi 
eaten  on  the  evening  before  the  x^assover.  That 
testimony,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  second  interpre- 
tation, as  that  of  the  synoptical  Goqwls,  in 
favor  of  the  meal  having  oeen  the  pawbal 
supper  itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  espedaD^ 
Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  1, 18;  Luxexxii. 
7). 

IV.  MSAKIKG  OF  THE  PaSSOYSK.  —  1.  Each 

of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a  referencs 
to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two  at  least 
of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last — also  com- 
memorated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation 
to  tne  natural  year  expressed  in  the  Pusover 
was  less  marked  than  uiat  in  Pentecost  or  Tab- 
ernacles, while  its  historical  import  was  deeper 
and  more  pointed.  That  part  of  i ts  ceremonies 
which  has  a  direct  agricultural  reference — the 
ofiering  of  the  omer  —  holds  a  very  subor- 
dinate place.  2.  The  deliverance  from  Egrpt 
was  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  llW 
brew  nation.  The  Israelites  were  then  raised 
fit>m  the  condition  of  bondmen  under  a  foreign 
tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people  owing  allegiance 
to  no  one  but  Jehovaii.  The  prophet  in  a 
later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  creaUom  and 
o  retiemption  of  the  nation.  God  declares  Him- 
self to  be  "  the  Creator  of  Israel."  The  Ex- 
odus was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of  the 
nation  ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast  It  was  the  yeariy  memorial  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  saved 
their  first-bom  ftom  the  destroyer,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  holy  to  Himselt  3. 
(a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re^ 
gaitled  as  uie  leading  feature  in  the  ceranoliial 
of  the  festival.  Some  Protestant  divines  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  (Calov,  Caipiov) 
have  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  But  most  of  their  contem- 
poraries (Cndworth,  Bochart,  Yitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modem  critics,  have  held  that  it  wa^ 
in  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it  It  was  ofiered  in  the  holv  plan 
(Dent  xvi.  5,  6) ;  the  blood  was  sprinUed  on 
the  altar,  and  Uie  fat  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx 
16,  XXXV.  11).  The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27, 
xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Dent  xvi.  2,  5,  tocetfaer 
witih  1  Cor.  V.  7,  would  seem  to  decide  the 
question  beyond  Uie  reach  of  doubt  As  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  in  "Egwpk 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  pries^ood 
and  the  r^ulation  of  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  partic- 
ulars of  tihe  observance  of  the  festival  aooonling 
to  the  fnlly  developed  ceremonial  law.  The 
head  of  the  femily  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own 
house,  not  in  the  holy  place;  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  door-way,  not  on  the  altar. 
But  when  the  law  was  perfected,  certain  partic- 
ulars were  altered  in  order  to  assimilsiie  the 
Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of  religioas 
service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  iB»- 
position  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded 
(Kurtz).  But  whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  the  other  changes  which  have  been  suted 
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•eem  to  be  abnndantly  sufficient  for  the  arga- 
ment.  It  can  harcQjr  be  doubted  that  the 
paschal  lamb  was  regarded  as  the  great  annual 
lieace-offbring  of  the  ftunily,  a  thank-offering 
lor  the  existence  and  presenration  of  the  nation 
(Ex.  xiii.  li-16),  the  t)rnical  sacrifice  of  the 
elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the  promise. 
A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  nas  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts. 
Some  hare  considered  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
mark  to  guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others 
suppose  that  it  was  merely  a  sign  to  confirm 
the  fiuth  of  the  Israelites  in  their  safety  and 
delireranoe.  Surely  neither  of  these  yiews  can 
stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  hare  been 
an  ac*  of  faith  and  obedience  which  Qod  ac- 
cepted with  fkvor.  That  it  also  denoted  the 
purification  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
abominations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had 
the  accustomed  significance  of  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  under  the  law  (Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evi- 
dently in  entire  consistency  with  this  view. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
the  command  to  choose  the  Iamb  four  days  be- 
fore the  paschal  supper.  That  the  lamb  was  to 
be  roasted,  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed  to 
commemorate  the  haste  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israetites.  Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  ele- 
ment, because  the  meat  was  thus  left  pure, 
without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water  which 
would  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command, "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity ;  the 
unity  of  the  fiimily,  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
the  unity  of  God  with  His  people  whom  He 
had  taken  into  covenant  with  Himself. 

(6.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in 
tmporCance  to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion 
has  been  very  generally  held,  or  taken  for 
granted,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  their  hastv  flight  (Ex. 
xii.  34,  39) ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  intima- 
tion to  thb  eflect  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  has 
been  considered  by  some  that  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  mean- 
ing to  their  being  regarded  as  unpalatable  food ; 
but  this  seems  to  m  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  pervading  joyous  nature  of  the  festival. 
On  toe  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  unleavened  bread  ha4  ft  peculiar  sacrificiid 
character,  according  to  the  Law.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  accept  St  Paul's  reference 
to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  &-8)  as  furnishing  Uie 
tme  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation 
is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  of  nnitv.  The 
pure  dry  biscuit  would  be  an  apt  emblem  of 
unchanged  duration,  and,  in  its  fineedom  from 
foreign  mixture,  of  purity  also,  (c.)  The  bit- 
ter herbs  are  generslly  understood  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufibrings  which 
the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i.  14).  But 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Aben-ezra  that  these 
herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompani- 
ment for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten. 
{</.)  The  oflfering  of  the  omer,  though  it  is 
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obviously  that  part  of  the  fbstlval  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical 
significance.  It  may  have  denoted  a  deliver- 
ance fh>m  winter,  as  the  lamb  signified  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  which  might 
well  be  considered  as  a  winter  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of  the 
first-fruits,  the  first-bom  of  the  soil,  is  an  easy 
tvpe  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Israelites.  4.  No  other  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come  contained  in  the  Law  can  vie 
with  the  festival  of  the  Passover  in  expressive- 
ness and  completeness.  Hence  we  are  so  often 
reminded  of  it,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the 
ritual  and  language  of  the  Chureh.  Its  outline, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  great  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated,  and 
many  of  its  minnte  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  tmths 
which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  in  sending  His  Son  upon  earth.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers  should 
have  pushed  the  comparison  too  far,  and  exer- 
cised their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifline 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  fkcts  of 
our  Lord's  life  or  to  tmths  connected  with  it 
But,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  inter- 
pretation indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  ap- 
plication is  singularly  full  and  edifying.  The 
crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
the  tmuis  of  which  thev  were  the  shadowy 
promises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred 
during  the  festival.  According  to  the  divine 
purpose,  the  trae  Lamb  of  G<xl  was  slain  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  "  the  Lord's  Passover," 
in  oMience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  seem  needful  that,  in  order  to  give  point 
to  this  coincidence,  we  should  {as  some  have 
done)  draw  from  it  an  a  prion  argument  in 
&vor  of  our  Lord's  cracifixion  having  udcen 
place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great  facts 
as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which  the 
yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration.  As 
compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Passover 
was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
m  the  place  it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
it  had  a  formal  dignity  and  character  of  its 
own.  It  was  the  representative  festival  of 
the  year,  and  in  this  unique  position  it  stood 
in  a  certain  relation  to  ciroumcision  as  the 
second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew  Chureh  (Ex 
xii.  44). 

Fat^ara,  a  Lvcian  city  of  some  considerable 
note.  It  was  situated  on  the  sontli-westera 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  fh>m  the  left  bank  off 
the  River  Xanthus.  The  coast  here  is  very 
mountainous  and  bold.  Immediately  opposite 
is  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practi- 
cally the  seaport  of  the  ci^  of  Xanthus,  which 
was  ten  miles  distant  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us 
to  the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible 
(Acts  xxi.  1,  2). 

Faihe'118.   Pbthahiar  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  23;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23).    Ap. 
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Fath^rOS,  gent,  noun  Pathbusim,  a  part 
»f  £gypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.  That  Patnros 
was  in  Egypt  admits  of  no  question  :  we  have 
to  attempt  to  decide  its  position  more  nearly. 
In  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim 
occur  after  the  Naphtuhim,  and  before  the  Cas- 
Inhim  ;  die  latter  being  followed  by  the  notice 
of  the  Philistines,  and  oy  the  Caphtorim  (Gen. 
X.  13,  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Pathros  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xi.  11),  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  1, 15),  and  Ezekiel  (xxix.  14,  xxx.  13-18). 
From  die  place  of  the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  thev  might  be  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Lower  l^gypt,  or  the  more  northern 
part  of  Up])er  Egypt.  It  seems,  if  the  order 
oe  geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
tliat  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim 
were  seated  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much 
above  it,  unless  there  be  anv  transposition.  If 
the  ori^nal  order  were  Pathrusim,  Caphtorim, 
Casluhim,  then  the  first  might  have  settled  in 
^  highest  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other 
two  below  them.  The  occurrences  in  Jeremiah 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  Pathros  was  part 
of  Lower  Eeypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  renon. 
The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the  land 
of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt. 
Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathynte 
Nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  9,  §  47), 
in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  This  identifica- 
tion may  be  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  after 
which  the  nomo  was  called  puts  the  inquiry  on 
a  safer  basis.  It  is  written  HA-HAT-HER, 
"  The  Abode  of  Hather,"  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  oeen  written 
P-HA-HAT-HER,  in  which  case  theP-H  and 
T-H  would  have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form, 
as  did  T~H  in  Caphtor.  On  the  evidence  here 
brought  forward,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
sider Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egrpt,  and 
to  trace  its  name  in  that  or  the  Pathyrite 
Nome.  But  this  is  only  a  very  conjectural 
identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow. 

Fath^'maim.    [Pathsob.] 

Faf  mOB  (Rev.  i.  9).  Two  recent  and  co- 
pious accounts,  one  by  a  German,  the  other  b^  a 
French  traveller,  furnish  us  wiUi  very  full  in- 
formation regarding  Patmos.  The  aspect  of 
the  island  is  peculiiurlv  rugged  and  bare.  And 
such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period. 
Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor 
and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  heieht,  is  the  celebrat- 
ed monasterv,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  John 
the  Divine.  Half  way  up  the  ascent  is  the 
cave  or  grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St. 
John  received  the  Revelation.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and 
is  in  that  part  of  the  ^cean  which  is  called  the 
Icarian  Sea.  It  must  nave  been  conspicuous 
on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing  (Acts 
XX.  15,  xxi.  1 )  fh>m  Samob  to  Cos. 

Patriarons.  The  name  patriarch  (trorpi- 
•oxffC)   is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham 


(Heb.  vii.  4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Actb  t^ 
8,  9),  and  to  David  (Acts  ii.  29) ;  and  is  u>. 
parently  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  £e 
phrase,  the  " head "  or  ''prince  of  a  tribe," so 
often  found  in  the  O.  T.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  LXX.  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxtE. 
22;  S  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  12.  In  common 
usage,  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assicrned  especial- 
ly to  those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scrip 
ture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  patri- 
archal times  are  naturally-  dirided  into  the  tntt- 
diluvian  and  postdiluvian  periods.  1.  Indie 
former,  the  Scripture  record  contains  litde  ex- 
cept the  list  of^  the  line  from  Seth,  throaeh 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Me- 
thuselah, and  Lamech,  to  Noah ;  with  the  ages 
of  each  at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at 
their  deaths.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this 
is  given  the  line  of  Cain, —  Enoch,  Irad,  Mefan- 
jael,  Methusael,  Lamech ;  and  the  sons  of  La- 
mech, — Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  tbe 
latter  line  are  attributed  the  first  signs  of 
material  civilization, — the  buildine  of  cities,  tbe 
division  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge  of  me^ 
chanical  arts ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of 
their  history  obscurely  speaks  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  tbe 
antc-dilnvian  period  turns  on  the  longevity 
assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With  the  sinrie 
exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure  from  vbt 
earth  at  365  years  of  age  is  exceptional  in  every 
sense),  their  ases  yary  from  777  (Lamech)  to 
969  (Methuselim).  lliis  statement  of  ages  is 
clear  and  definite.  To  suppose,  with  some, 
that  the  name  of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  dan 
or  family,  and  his  a|;e  its  duration,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  evasion  of  difficulty.  It  must  either 
bo  accepted,  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  re- 
garded as  purely  fabulous,  like  the  k^endaiy 
assignment  of  immense  ages  to  the  early  In- 
dian or  Babylonian  pr  Egyptian  kin^.  In  die 
acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  difficnltr  is  involved.  The 
constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  ag« 
to  primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  dtf- 
tortion  of  fact  as  a  mere  invention  of  fimcy. 
If  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  be  beUeved, 
its  authority  must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
triarchs be  held  to  be  (what  it  certainly  dains 
to  be)  a  statement  of  real  facts. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathoied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patrianrhal 
history.  It  is  at  first  general  in  its  tctmt. 
The  "covenant"  given  to  Noah  is  one,  fiee 
from  all  condition,  and  fVaught  with  natoral 
blessings,  extending  to  all  alike.  But  tbe  his- 
tory soon  narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe 
or  family,  and  afterwards  touches  the  general 
history  of  the  ancient  worid  and  its  empires, 
only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this.  It  is  in  this 
last  stage  that  the  prinaple  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is  based 
on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  patanal 
authority.  Thb  authority^  as  the  onlv  one 
which  is  natural  and  originaJ,  is  inevitamy  the 
fbundation  of  the  earliest  form  of  socierv,  and 
is  probably  seen  most  perfectly  in  wanmring 
tribes,  where  it  is  not  anected  by  local  attach' 
ments  and  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth.    Is 
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Seriptare,'  this  authority  is  consecrated  bv  an 
ultimate  reference  to  (jod,  as  the  God  of  the 
patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of  him  and 
his  children.  At  the  same  time,  this  faith  was 
not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to 
do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere 
tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  Still  the  distinction 
and  preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  paternal  authority,  are  the 
special  j^arposes,  which  give  a  ke^  to  the  mean- 
ing of  history,  and  of  the  institutions  recorded. 
The  type  of  character  formed  under  this  dis- 
pensation is  one  imperfect  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth,  because  not  yet  tried  by  the 
tubtier  temptations,  or  forced  to  contemplate 
the  deeper  questions  of  life;  but  it  is  one 
remarkaoly  simple,  aff^tionate,  and  free,  such 
as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  authority, 
derived  from  God  and  centring  in  Him,  yet 
allowing,  under  its  nnquestioned  sacredness,  a 
familiant^  and  fi:eedom  of  intercourse  with 
llim,  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
stem  and  awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
aation.  To  contemplate  it  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on  the  un- 
conscious freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of 
manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  fu- 
ture, of  the  future  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
future  trials  and  development  of  man.  It  is  on 
Ihi5  fact  that  the  typical  interpretation  of  its  his- 
tory depends.  In  the  post-diluvian  history  of 
the  chosen  family  is  seen  the  distinction  of  the 
true  believers,  possessors  of  a  special  covenant, 
special  revelation,  and  special  privileges,  from 
the  world  twithout  In  it  is  therefore  madowed 
out  the  .Vstory  of  the  Jewish  Nation  and 
Christian  tlhunm,  as  regards  the  fireedom  of 
their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their 
revelation,  ai»l  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive 
position. 

Paf  robaa.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom 
8t  Paul  sends  his  salutation  fRom.  xvi.  14). 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.,  this  was  bom"  ^['  at  least  one  member 
of  the  emperor's  household  (Suet  GaBn,  90; 
Martial,  Ep.  ii.  32,  3). 

FatrooluSy  the  fiither  of  Nicanor,  the  fa- 
mous adversary  of  Judas  BCaocab«us  (2  Mace, 
viii.  9).    Ap. 

FftO.  but,  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pai,  the  capittl  of 
Hadar,  lung  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its 
position  is  unknown. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  Ongmcd  Authorities,  —  Neariy  all 
the  original  materials  for  the  Life  of  St  Paul 
are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Out  of  a  comparison 
of  these  authorities,  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul 
has  to  construct  his  account  of  the  really  im- 
portant period  of  the  apostle's  life.  The  early 
traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  left  al- 
most untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which  we 
ixwsess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a 
few  particulars  m  the  biography  beyond  the 
points  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  be- 
Ipns  and  terminates.  We  shall  assume  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a  genuine  and  au- 


thentic work  of  St  Luke,  the  companion  of 
St  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  tlie  £pit>tles  at  the 
places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in  the 
nistory.  Prominent  Points  in  the  Life. — Fore- 
most of  all  is  his  convernon.  This  was  the 
main  root  of  his  whole  life,  outward  and  in- 
ward. Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his  la- 
bors at  Antioch.  From  these  we  pass  to  the 
Jirst  missionary  journal f  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a  criti- 
cal point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  apostle.  7%e  intioduction  of^  the  gosptl 
into  Europe^  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Phi- 
lippi,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest 
step  in  the  carrying-out  of  St  Paul's  mis- 
sion. A  third  great  missionary  journey,  chief- 
ly characterized  by  a  lon^  stay  at  EfUnts,  is 
further  interesting  from  its  connection  with 
four  leading  Epistlfs.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Casarea. 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  nar- 
rative is  the  voyage  to  Rome. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  be/ore  his  Conversion,  —  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed 
preacher  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was 
the  Jewish  name  which  he  received  fh)m  his 
Jewish  parents.  But  though  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in  a  Gentile  city.  Of 
his  parents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his 
father  was  of  the  tribe  of  &iyamin  (Phil.  iii. 
5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ;  that  he  had 
acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  franchise 
("I  was  free  bom,"  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that  he 
was  settled  in  Tarsus.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tar- 
sus, a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  " 
(Acts  xxi.  39).  At  Tarsus  he  must  have  leamt 
to  use  the  Greek  language  with  freedom  and 
mastery  in  both  speaking  and  writing.  At 
Tarsus  also  he  leamt  that  trade  of  "  tent-maker  " 
(Acts  xviii.  3)  at  which  he  afterwards  occa- 
sionally wrought  with  his  own  hands.  There 
was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called  CUidum,  manu- 
factured in  Cilicia,  and  laively  used  fbr  tents. 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents 
of  this  haircloth.  When  St  Paul  makes  Ai^ 
defence  before  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them  that,  thoueh  born  in 
Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought  up  ^  in  Jeru- 
salem, He  must,  therefore,  have  oeen  yet  a 
boy,  when  he  was  removed,  in  all  probability 
for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to  the  Holy  City 
of  his  fathers.  We  may  imagine  him  arriWn^ 
there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen, alreadv  a  Hellenist,  speaking  Greek,  and 
familiar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learainff,  —  to  be 
taught  at  Jerasalem  "  according  to  the  perftet 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He  leamt, 
he  says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who 
was  to  resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the 
law  had  for  his  teacher  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Saul  was 
yet  "  a  young  man "  (Acts  vii.  58)  when  the 
Church  experienced  that  sudden  exjMinsion 
which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining  of 
the  Seven  appointed  to  serve  tables,  and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
I  Amongst  those  who  disputed   with  Stepher 
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were  some  "  of  them  of  Cilicia."  We  natu- 
rally think  of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of 
these,  when  we  find  him  afterwards  keeping 
the  dothes  of  those  suborned  witnesses  who, 
according  to  the  law  (Dent.  xvii.  7),  were  the 
first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  "  Saul/'  says 
the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  "  was  consent- 
ing unto  his  death." 

Saufs  Convernon, — The  persecutor  was  to 
be  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow 
up  the  believers  "unto  strange  cities,"  Saul 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus. 
What  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  thither  is  re- 
lated in  detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two 
addresses  made  by  St  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
before  Agrippa.  These  three  narratives  are  not 
repetitions  of  one  another:  there  are  differ- 
ences between  them  which  some  critics  choose 
to  consider  irreconcilable.  Of  the  three  nar- 
ratives, that  of  Uie  historian  himself  must  claim 
to  be  the  most  purely  historical :  St.  Paul's 
subsequent  accounts  were  likely  to  be  afiected 
by  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced  them. 
St  Luke's  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts 
ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words,  "It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Vnleate  and  English  version, 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from 
heaven ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  au- 
thority to  His  persecutor ;  Saul  struck  to  the 
ground,  blindeo,  overcome;  the  three  days' 
suspense ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messen- 
ger of  die  Lord;  and  Saul's  baptism, — these 
were  the  leading  features,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in  these  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the  con- 
version. For  we  must  not  forget  that,  what- 
ever we  hold  as  to  the  external  nature  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  considering,  the  whole  trans- 
action was  essenUally,  in  any  case,  a  spirihial 
communication.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  mani- 
fested Himself  as  a  living  person  to  the  man 
Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  verjr  words 
could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial  &ct 
declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is,  that  an  actual  conversation  took  place 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to 
have  seen  Jesus.  How  it  was  that  Saul  "  saw  " 
and  "  heard  "  we  are  onite  unable  to  determine. 
That  the  light,  and  tne  sound  or  voice,  were 
both  different  irom  any  ordinary  phenomena 
with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were 
familiar,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  also  implieid  that  they  were  spe- 
cially significant  to  Saul,  and  not  to  those  with 
him.  We  gather  therefore  that  there  were 
real  outward  phenomena,  through  which  Saul 
was  made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Presence 
revealed  to  him  alone.^ 


1  The  prinoiple  on  whioh  the  oonvertion  of  Panl 
depended  i»  very  simple.  He  had  been  familiar 
fh>m  childhood  with  the  Scriptares,  and  with  the 
aeoountB  there  given  of  the  appearance  of  a  glorious 
being,  the  Angel  Jehovah,  to  the  patriarchs  and 
fathers.  His  mind  was,  doobtleM,  liiU  of  the  na- 
tional expectation  of  the  speedy  revelation  of  that 
being,  in  outward  splendor,  at  the  Messiah .  When , 
therefore,  the  risen  Saviour  appeared  to  him  in 
immortal  ^lory,  he  knew,  in  an  instant,  that  it  must 
*>«  He.    Tills  was  the  reality  of  which  be  had  so 


The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Pai6 
of  the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  con- 
version is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  Be 
was  seen  of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  impor- 
tant passage  in  which  he  speaks  diatinctly  of 
his  conversion  itself.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (i.  15, 16),  St  Pliul  has  these  words: 
"  When  it  pleaasd  Uod,  who  separated  me  Irom 
my  mother  s  womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace, 
to  reveal  Hu  Son  in  me,  that  I  mieht  presch 
Him  among  the  heathen  "...  What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the  spirit- 
ual experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  cf 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  cleariy  the  msia 
point  in  the  narrative.  It  would  be  groundless 
to  assume  that  the  new  convictions  of  that 
mid-da^  immediately  cleared  and  settled  them- 
selves in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  suflSdent  to  sav 
that  he  was  then  eawertad,  or  turned  roawL 
For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one 
of  awe  and  expectation.  Thus  entering  Da- 
mascus as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  bs 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.  The  feme  of  Sam's 
coming  had  preceded  him;  and  Ananias,  "a 
devout  man  according  to  the  law,"  bat  a  be- 
liever in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told  concerning 
the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys,  however; 
and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  "  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  be  may  receive 
his  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
Thereupon  Saul's  eyes  are  immediately  purged, 
and  his  sight  is  restored.  After  the  recovery 
of  his  si^ht,  Saul  received  the  washinesaway  of 
his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then  broke  his  three- 
days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened.  He  was  ax 
once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples, 
and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  whidi 
Ananias  had  designated  him;  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed 
Jesus  in  the  synagoffoes,  declaring  hmi  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  The  narrative  m  the  Acts 
tells  us  simply  that  he  was  occupied  in  t^ 
work»  with  increasing  vigor,  for  "  many  days," 
up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove 
him  from  Damascus.  From  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (i.  17, 18),  we  learn  that  die  many 
days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three  years; 
and  that  Saul,  not  winking  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure authorit]|r  to  preach  irom  the  apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  alter  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascns. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to 
Arabia — to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long 
he  staid,  or  for  what  purpose  he  went  there. 
Now  that  we  have  amved  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historicsl 

often  heard,  so  often  dreamed ;  for  which  he  hsd 
so  vainly  longed. 

But  while  at  first  filled,  we  mav  suppose,  with 
andeflned  emotions,  in  which  tnamph  aad  Jof 
would  form  part,  what  was  his  amaaemeat  to 
hear  this  divine  Messiah  proclaim  himself  none 
other  than  the  very  Jesus  he  wm  peneoatlagl  It 
was  enough ;  he  had  been  wholly  mistaken :  Jesus 
was  no  Impostor.  The  new  religion  was  trae,  sad 
must  be  at  oaoe  embraeed.  Trembllag  and  ss- 
tonlshed,  he  cries,— cries  to  Jesus  of  Nasanth. 
a  name  so  abhorred  till  that  momentt  ~  *'  Lord, 
what  wUt  Thoa  have  me  to  do  f  '*  —  Ko. 
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Cand,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St 
Ice  in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  apoetle  in  his  2d 
Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the 
former,  the  Jem  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending 
to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city 
that  he  might  not  escape  from  Siem.  Knowing 
this,  the  disciples  tooK  him  by  night,  and  let 
him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Pan!  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  it  was  the 
ethnarch  under  Aretas  the  kins  who  watched 
for  him,  desiring  to  apprehend  him.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  statements. 
Having  escaped  from  Damascus,  Saul  betook 
himself  to  tfernsalem,  and  there  "essayed  to 
join  himself  to  the  disciples ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a 
disciple."  Bcmaboi  became  his  sponsor  to  the 
Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem,  assuring 
them  — fh>m  some  personal  knowledge,  we  must 
presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conversion  and 
subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  Bamabas's 
introduction  removed  the  f^ars  of  the  apostles, 
and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  education 
made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant 
against  tlM  "  Grrecians ; "  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out  from 
the  other  believers  as  the  object  ofa  murderous 
hostility.  He  was  therefore  again  nr^^  to 
flee;  and  1^  way  of  Cssarea  mtook  himself 
to  his  native  city  Tarsus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  adds  certain  particulars. 
He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  was  that 
he  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him 
fifteen  days;  that  the  only  apostles  he  saw 
were  Peter,  and  James  the  Lord^s  brother;  and 
thai  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  remaining  unknown  by  face, 
though  well  known  for  his  conversion,  to  die 
churches  in  Judssa  which  were  in  Christ 

St.  Pmd  ai  Aniwch.  —  While  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch, 
which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  Antioch  claims  a  most  con- 
spicuoos  place.  It  was  there  that  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  first  took  root, 
and  horn  tnenoe  that  it  was  afterwards  propa- 
gated. There  came  to  Antioch,  when  the  per- 
secution which  arose  about  Stephen  scattered 
upon  their  difllbrent  routes  the  disciples  who 
had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of  Cv- 
prns  and  Cvrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
near  them  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesas.  A  great  number  believed  ;  and  when 
this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch.  As  the 
work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much  people 
was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnabas  Ml  the 
need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul.  Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at 
Jerusalem,  be  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's 
energy  and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  dispntar 
tloo.  He  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  oond 
ef  a  most  brotherly  affection.  He  therefore 
longed  Ibr  him  as  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in 
brhiging  him  to  Antioch.  'There  thev  labored 
togetiier  unremittingly  for  '^a  whole  year," 
mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the 


believers,  and  "teaching  much  people.*'  All 
this  time,  as  St  Luke  would  give  us  to  under 
stand,  Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas.  In 
the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  the  divine  government,  facts  were  silently 
growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occasion 
the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
unprecedented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes 
at  Antioch.  An  opportunitv  soon  occurred, 
of  which  Barnabas  and  Saul  joyfully  availed 
themselves,  for  proving  the  aroction  of  these 
new  disciples  towards  their  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem. There  came  "prophets "  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Antioch:  "and  there  stood  up  one  of 
them,  named  Asabus,  and  signifiea  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world."  It  is  obvious  that  the  ful- 
filment foUovred  closely  upon  the  intimation 
of  the  coming  fkmine.  lor  the  disciples  at 
Antioch  determined  to  send  contributions  im- 
mediately to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  gift  was  con- 
veyed to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  It  could  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  mere  safe  conduct  of  the  con- 
tribution that  Barnabas  and  Saul  should  go  in 
person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  bound  to  see 
in  the  relations  between  the  Motber-chnrch 
and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is  illus- 
trative, examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of 
the  early  Church.  Having  dischaiged  their 
errand,  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch, 
bringing  with  them  another  helper,  John  sur- 
named  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  The 
work  of  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed. 
Antioch  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring 
countries.  Tlie  question  must  have  forced  i^ 
self  upon  hundreds  of  the  "Christians"  at 
Antioch,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  feith 
of  ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  Incorporation, 
of  this  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Goo,  fir  the 
waridt  The  gospel  is  not  for  Judsa  alone: 
here  are  we  called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it 
meant  to  stop  here?  "  The  Church  was  preg- 
nant with  a  great  movement,  and  t^e  time  of 
her  delivery  was  at  hand.  Something  of  direct 
expecUtion  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that 
they  were  "  ministering  to  the  Lord,  and  fast> 
ing,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them. 
Without  doubt,  they  knew  it  for  a  sad  set  upon 
previous  surmises,  when  the  voice  came  clearly 
to  the  general  mind,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them."  Every  thing  was  done  with  orderly 
gravity  in  the  sending-forth  of  the  two  mission^ 
aries.  Their  brethren,  after  fasting  and  prayer, 
laid  their  hands  on  ihem,  and  so  they  depart* 
ed.  The  Fint  Missionary  Journey.  —  Much  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to 
the  issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  em- 
barked. But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that 
they  were  eentjorth  to  speak  the  word  of  God.  The 
first  characteristic  feature  of  St  Paul's  teaching 
was  the  absolute  conviction  that  be  was  only 
the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message.  The  writer 
of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption. 
He  tells  us  that,  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul 
reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  "  announce  the 
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word  of  God.*'  The  second  fact  to  be  obsenred 
ii,  that  for  the  present  thej  delivered  their 
message  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  onlv. 
They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  should  be 
drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had  gone 
through  the  island,  fh)ni  Salamis  to  Paphos, 
they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine 
to  an  eminent  Gentile,  Serjg^us  Paulus,  the  pro- 
consul. A  Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or  Elymas, 
a  uiagus  and  false  prophet,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  interested 
his  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  be  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes 
of  the  Jews.  [Elymas.J  Accordmgly,  when 
Sergius  Paulus  heard  or  the  strange  teachers 
who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent 
of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them, 
and  sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively 
hating  the  apostles,  and  seeing  his  influence 
over  the  proconsul  in  danscr  of  perishing,  did 
what  he  could  to  withstand  them.  Then  Saul, 
"  who  is  also  called  Paul,"  denouncing  £lymas 
in  remarkable  terms,  declared  against  him  God's 
sentence  of  temporary  blindness.  The  blind- 
ness immediately  falls  upon  him ;  and  the  pro- 
consul, inoved  bv  the  scene,  and  persuaded  by 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  becomes  a  believer. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  apostle  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  Saul  now  becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to 
take  precedence  of  Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said 
to  explain  the  change  of  name.  Ko  reader 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  supposing  that 
there  mnst  be  some  connection  between  Saul's 
new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished  Ro- 
man convert  But  on  reflection  it  does  not 
seem  prolMtble  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have 
wished,  or  have  consented,  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convert.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Saul  should  not 
have  borne  from  infoncy  the  other  name  of 
Paul.  In  that  case,  he  would  be  Saul  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  Paulus  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
work  amongst  the  GentUes ;  otherwise,  it  was 
not  in  Cyprus  that  anv  change  took  place  in 
the  metlioa  hitherto  followed  by  Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Their  public 
addresses  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  syna- 
gogues ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  otherwise,  from 
Paphos,  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for 
the  mainland,  and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pam- 

Shylia.  Here  the  heart  of  their  companion 
ohn  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Peiga  they  travelled  on  to  a  place,  ob- 
scure in  secular  history,  but  most  memorable 
in  the  historv  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — 
Anttoch  in  Plsidia.  Here  "  they  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  sablMtth  day,  and  sat  down." 
Small  as  the  place  was,  it  contained  its  colony 
of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes,  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews.  What  took 
place  here  m  the  synagogue  and  in  the  city 
18  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  history,  but  also  because  it  rep- 
resents more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwards 
occurred  in  many  other  places.  The  apostles 
of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  assemblv 
whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read. 
They  and  their  audience  were  united  in  rev- 


erence for  the  sacred  books.  Then  the  mien 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  stnm- 
gers  but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhor- 
tation which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people. 
Paul  stood  up,  and,  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he 
spoke.  The  speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16- 
41.  The  discourse  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion; and  the  hearers  (not  "the  Gentiles") 
requested  the  apostles  to  repeat  their  message 
on  the  next  saobath.  Dnring  the  week,  so 
much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  that  on  the  sabbath  day  "  almost 
the  whole  city  came  together  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God."  It  was  this  concern  of  the  Gentiles 
which  appears  to  have  first  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Jews  from  what  thev  had  heard.  They 
were  filled  with  envy.  Tne  eagerness  of  the 
Gentiles  to  hear  may  have  confirmed  their  in- 
stinctive apprehensions. 

The  Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  pow- 
er of  deadly  hostility  to  the  eospel ;  and  niese 
Jews  at  Antioch  set  themseWes  to  oppose  bit- 
terly the  words  which  Paul  spoke.    The  new 
opposition  brought  out  new  action  on  the  part 
of  the  apostles.     Rejected  by  the  Jews,  Uiey 
became  oold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.    Henceforth,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their  commission,  not 
the  less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  me- 
dium, to  deal  directly  with  the  Gentiles.    But 
this  expansion  of  the  gospel  work  brought 
with  it  new  difiScnIties  and  dangers.     At  An- 
tioch now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their 
own    adherents   amongst    the    Gentiles,    and 
especially  the  women  of  the  higher  class,  to 
persuade  the  authorities  or  the  populace  to 
persecute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive  tnem  finom 
the  place.    With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and 
amiost  much  enthusiasm  of  their  disci^ea,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  now  travelled  on  to  iconium, 
where  the  occurrences  at  Antioch  were  repeated, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Lycaonian  country 
which  contained  the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbc. 
Here  they  had  to  deal  with  unciviliaed  hea- 
thens.    At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple 
took  place,  the  narrative  of  mich  mns  veir 
parallel  to  tlie  account  of  the  similar  act  done 
by  Peter  and  John  at  the  eate  of  the  Temple. 
The  same  truth  was  to  oe  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens 
of  Lycaonia.    The  act  was  received  naturally 
by  these  pagans.     They  took  the  apostles  for 
^;ods,  calling  Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more 
imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Jumter),  and  Panl, 
who  was  the  chief  speaker,  nermes  (Mercu- 
rius) .   This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the  attempt 
to  ofler  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  u^ 
recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a  type 
of  what  the  apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant 
pagan  audience. 

Although  the  peo^e  of  Lystra  had  been 
so  ready  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  tfat 
repulse  of  their  idolatrous  instincts  appears  to 
have  provoked  them,  and  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews 
who  came  fh>m  Antioch  and  Iconium,  so  that 
they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and  tbooght 
they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  however, 
as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
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went  agaia  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he 
left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Berbe,  and 
thenoe  they  retorned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and 
•o  to  looniam  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  chorches  after  their  departure,  they 
solemnly  appointed  ''elders"  in  every  city. 
Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "  opening  of 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

7^  Council  at  JenuaUm  (Acts  xv. ;  Gala- 
tians  ii.). — Upon  that  missionary  journey  fol- 
lows most  naturally  the  next  important  scene 
which  the  historian  sets  before  us, — the  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  determine  the  relations 
of  Gentile  belicTers  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
following  this  portion  of  the  history,  we  en- 
counter two  of  the  greater  questions  which  the 
biographer  of  St  Paul  has  to  consider.  One 
of  these  is  historica].  What  were  the  relations 
l>ctween  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  i 
The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  '< 
The  relations  of  St  Paul  and  the  Twelve  wUl 
best  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we 
must  explain  here  wh^  we  accept  St  Paul's 
statements  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  as  additional 
to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  Tne  Jirat  impression 
of  any  reader  would  be  a  supposition  that  the 
two  writers  might  be  referring  to  the  same 
event  The  one  would  at  least  bring  the  other 
to  his  mind.  On  looking  more  closely  into 
both,  the  teoond  impression  upon  the  reader's 
mind  may  possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incom- 
patibility between  the  two.  Another  view  will 
remain,  that  St  Paul  refers  to  a  visit  not  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  at  all.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  recommended 
by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But  where  are 
we  to  place  the  visit  ^  The  only  possible  place 
for  it  IS  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of  ch. 
XV.  Bat  it  can  scarcelv  be  denied,  that  the 
langoage  of  ch.  xv.  deciaedlv  implies  that  the 
visit  there  recorded  was  the  nrst  paid  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great 
success  iu  preaching  the  gospel  amongst  the 
Gentiles. 

We  sujppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to 
his  first  unpression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask 
himself,  "  (granting  the  considerable  di^rences, 
are  there,  after  all,  any  plain  amiradktioiu  be- 
tween the  two  narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the 
same  occurrences?"  The  answer  must  be, 
'* There  are  no  plain  eontnuUctioni"  We  pro- 
ceed then  to  combine  the  two  narratives. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staving  at 
Antioch,  "certain  men  from  Judna  came 
there,  and  taught  the  brethren  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Gentile  converts  to  be  circum- 
cised. This  doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Bamabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were 
selected  for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St 
Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation." 
On  thttr  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  announced  to 
the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles :  and  the  news  was  re- 


ceived with  great  joy  (Acts  xv.  4).  St  Paul 
adds  that  no  communicated  his  views  "pri- 
vately to  them  which  were  of  reputation," 
through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his  work 
(Gal.  li.  2).  The  apostles  and  the  Church  in 
general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  diffi- 
culties; but  certain  believers  who  had  been 
Pharisees  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doc- 
trine which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  An- 
tioch. In  either  place,  St  Paul  would  not  give 
way  to  such  teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal. 
ii.  5). 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  for- 
mal decision  should  oe  oome'to  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  apostles  and  elders  came  together, 
and  there  was  much  disputing.  Arguments 
would  be  used  on  both  sides ;  but  when  the 
persons  of  highest  authority  spoke,  they  ap- 
pealed to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, 
—  the  course  ofjacta,  through  which  the  will  of 
God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  After  they 
had  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparable  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of 
recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient 
prophecy,  and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon 
the  question.  The  judgment  was  a  decisive 
one.  The  injunction  that  the  Gentiles  should 
abstain  fh>m  pollutions  of  idols  and  ftom  forni- 
cation explained  itself.  The  abstinence  from 
things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as 
a  concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  for  whom 
it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul 
had  completely  gained  his  point  The  older 
apostles,  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving 
the  grace  which  had  been  given  him  (his  efiect- 
ual  apostleship),  gave  to  him  and  Bamabas 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

At  this  point  it  is  very  important  to  observe 
precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  case  stood  thus: 
Circumcision  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Law 
were  witnesses  of  a  separation  of  the  chosen 
race  from  other  nations.  The  Jews  were  proud 
of  that  separation.  But  the  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  man  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  the  separation  was  to  be  done  away,  and 
God's  good  will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike. 
It  spoke  of  a  union  with  (Sod,  through  trust, 
which  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness  that  the 
Law  hm  been  powerless  to  produce.  There- 
fore to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being  circumcised 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  gospel  of  Christ 
If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the 
separated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  indi- 
vidu^  into  it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  remained  as  much  on  the  outside  of 
God's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there  was  no 
gospel  to  mankind;  no  justification  given  to 
men.  The  loss,  in  such  a  case,  would  have 
been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile. 
St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly ;  but  St 
Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  Law,  and  gave 
up  the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law 
became  a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the 
Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.  The  only 
hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  muat  So 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  implied  therefore 
no  difference  of  belief  when  it  was  agreed  that 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  should  so  to  the  heathen, 
while  James  and  Cephas  and  John  undertook 
to  be  the  apostles  of  the  circnmcision.  The 
judgment  or  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
corded in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile 
brethren  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It 
is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory that  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul 
records  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  connection  of  the 
subject  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  inci- 
dent in  this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it 
took  place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and 
perhaps  most  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  till 
iatiir,  when  St.  Taul  returned  from  his  long 
tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22, 23). 

Second  Missionary  Journey,  —  The  most  res- 
olute courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the 
work  to  which  St.  Paul  was  Aow  publicly 
pledged.  He  would  not  associate  with  nimself 
in  that  work  one  who  had  already  shown  a 
want  of  constancy.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
what  must  hare  been  a  most  painful  ditierenoe 
between  him  and  his  comrade  in  the  faith  and 
in  past  perils,  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  35-40). 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief  com- 
panion of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches, 
and  so  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they 
find  Timodieus,  who  had  become  a  disciple 
on  the  former  visit  of  the  apostle.  Him  St 
Paul  took  and  circumcised.  Paul  and  Silas 
n^re  actually  delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree 
to  all  the  churches  they  visited.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  triumphing  in  the  freedom  secured  to 
the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  apostle 
had  the  wisdom  and  lai^geness  of  heart  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  circumcising 
Timothv.^  St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over 
a  oonsiaerable  space  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
labors.  "  '^^  'w&kt  throughout  Phry^  and 
the  region  of  Galatia"  (xvi.  6).  At  this  time 
St  Paul  was  founding  "  the  churches  of  Ga- 
latia"  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives  us  hints 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  preaching  in  that 
region,  of  the  reception  he  met  wit^  and  of 
the  aident  though  unstable  character  of  the 
people  (Gal.  iv.  13-15). 

It  is  not  easv  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh." 
Undoubtedly  their  g^rammaticied  sense  implies 
that  "weakness  of  the  fiesh"  —  an  illness  — 
was  the  ocoasion  of  St  Paul's  preaching  in 
Gralatia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and  or- 
der of  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say  this ;  and 
Prof.  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an  inaccuracy 
of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St  Paul  as 
saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that 
he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case, 
St.  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which 
he  spodu  of  elsewhere  as  detracting  n*om  the 
influence  of  his  personal  address.  It  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  positively  what 
this  infirmity  was.  St.  Paul  at  this  time  had 
not  indulged  the  ambition  of  preaching  his 
TOspel  in  Europe.  His  views  were  limited  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.    Having  gone 

1  Beeauee  Timothy  was  by  birth  a  Jew.  and  olr- 
oamol«ton  was  not  mbolithed  for  the  Jewish  nation. 


through  Phrygia  and  Galada,  he  intended  lo 
visit  tiie  western  coast ;  but  "  they  wete  for- 
bidden by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  " 
there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of  Mysis, 
they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  north-esst 
into  Bithynia;  but  again  the  Spirit  efJemt 
**  suflcred  them  not"  So  they  passed  by  Mysii. 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  St.  Paul  saw  in  t 
vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought  him, 
Buying,  '*  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
heavenly  intimation ;  the  help  wanted  by  the 
Macedonians  was  believed  to  oe  the  preschiog 
of  the  gospel. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian,  speaking 
of  St  Paul's  companv,  substitutes  "  we  "  w 
**  they."  He  says  nothing  of  nimself;  we  can 
onlv  infer  that  St  Luke,  to  whatever  oouDtrr 
he  belonged,  became  a  companion  of  St  Paiil 
at  Troas.  The  partv,  thus  re-enforced,  imme- 
diately set  sail  from  Troas,  touched  at  Same- 
thrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at  Neapolis^ 
and  ih>m  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi.  Phil- 
ippi  was  no  inapt  reoresentative  of  the  West- 
em  Worid.  A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a 
bodv  of  Roman  settlers,  and  was  politicallj 
a  Colonia.  There  were  a  few  Jews,  if  not 
many,  at  Philippi ;  and  when  the  sabbath  eaan 
round,  the  apostolic  company  joined  tbdr 
countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river-side  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  nanatin 
m  this  part  is  very  graphic  (zvi.  IS).  The 
first  convert  in  Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic 
woman  who  already  worshipped  the  God  of 
the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a  very  earnest  believer, 
and  besought  the  apostle  and  his  friends  to 
honor  her  b^  staying  in  her  house.  Ther 
could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  dnriw  their 
stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lvtfit 
(ver.  40).  ]But  a  proof  was  given  beiore  knif 
that  the  preachers  of  Christ  were  ooiae  to 
grapple  with  the  powers  in  the  spiritual  world 
to  wnich  heaUienism  was  then  doing  homsge. 
A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her  lass- 
ters  by  her  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was 
in  the  possessed  state,  oeset  Paul  and  hb  com- 
pany. Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and, 
addressing  the  spirit  in  the  girl,  be  said,  "I 
command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  her." 

The  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragg^  before  the  ma^strates,  the  mnltitode 
clamoring  loudly  against  them,  upon  the 
vague  cfaam  of  **  troubling  the  city,  and  hi- 
troducing  ooservances  which  were  unlawful  for 
Romans.  If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to 
act  justly,  they  might  have  doubted  how  tbej 
ought  to  deal  with  the  chai^ge.  But  the  pns- 
tors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi  were  very  unwor- 
thv  representatives  of  the  Koman  magistracy. 
Tney  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamor 
of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  dodies  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  themselfeB 
to  be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occs^ 
sion  of  a  dgnal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliveranoe.  The  narrative 
tells  of  the  earthquake,  the  Jailer's  tenor,  bis 
conversion  and  baptism  (xvi.  26-M).  In  tbe 
morning,  the  magistrates,  either  having  beard 
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of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  injustice,  or  having  done  ui  they  meant 
to  do  by  way  of  pacifying  the  mnltitnde,  sent 
word  to  the  prison  that  ue  men  might  be  let 
go.  But  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly  their 
unlawful  acts,  informing  them  moreover  that 
those  whom  they  had  beaten  and  imprisoned 
without  trial  were  Roman  citizens.    The  ma- 

fistrates,  in  great  alarm,  saw  the  necessity  of 
umbling  themselves.  They  came  and  begged 
them  toleave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
"  the  brethren  "  in  the  house  of  Lvdia,  they 
departed.  Leaving  St  Luke,  and  perhaps  Tim- 
otny  for  a  short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and 
Silas  travelled  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  and  stopped  again  at  Tbessalonica.  At 
this  important  city  uiere  was  a  svnagoffue  of 
the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom,  st.  ram  went 
in  to  them,  and  for  three  sabbath  days  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a  city  of  Judiea.  Again,  as  in 
Pisidian  Antioch,  the  envv  of  the  Jews  was 
excited.  The  mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staving  as 
ffncsts,  and,  not  finding  them,  dn^sed  Jason 
himself  and  some  other  brethren  before  the 
magistrates.  In  this  case,  the  ma^trates  seem 
to  nave  acted  wisely  and  justly,  m  takins  se- 
curity of  Jason  and  the  rest,  and  letting  Uiem 
go.  After  these  signs  of  danger,  the  brethren 
immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  the  apostle's  visit,  and  con- 
tain more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding 
that  churcn  than  we  find  in  any  other  Epistle. 
The  whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for 
the  information  they  thus  supply.  When  Paul 
and  Silas  left  Tbessalonica,  they  came  to  Beroea. 
Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble  than 
those  at  Tbessalonica  had  been.  Accordingly 
they  gained  manv  converts,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks ;  but  the  t/ews  of  Tbessalonica,  hearing 
of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  people,  and 
it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul  snould  him- 
self leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Timothv 
remained  behind.  Some  of  "  the  brethren 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  fiir  as  Athens,  where 
thev  left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas 
and  Timothy  that  mey  would  speedily  join 
him.  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profhse 
idolatry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy.  Either  of  these  woula  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit  To  idolaters 
and  philosophers  he  felt  equally  nrged  to  pro- 
daim  his  Master  and  the  hving  QSa.  So  he 
went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes 
in  the  s^agogne,  and  declared  to  them  that 
the  Messiah luul  come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like 
another  Socrates,  with  people  in  the  market, 
and  with  the  followers  of  the  two  |[reat  schools 
of  philoeophy.  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming, 
to  all,  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  philosoj^hers  encountered  him  with  a 
mixture  of  cnnosity  and  contempt  But  any 
one  with  a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who 
"spent  their  time  in  nothing  elM  but  either 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing."  They 
hrooght  him  therefore  to  the  Areopiu^is,  that 
be  might  make  a  formal  exposition  oi^his  doc- 
trine to  an  assembled  audience.     Here  the 
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apostle  delivered  that  wonderfnl  discourse,  re. 
ported  in  Acts  xvii.  22-^1,  which  seems  as 
fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of  the  19th 
century  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the  first 
In  this  we  have  the  Pauline  Gospel  as  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
cultivated  Greeks.  St  Paul,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, did  not  be^n  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  superstitious."  **  I  perceive  you," 
he  said,  *'  to  be  eminently  religious."  He  had 
observed  an  altar  inscribed  "  To  the  unknown 
God."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "To  mnne  un- 
known God."  "I  come,"  he  said,  "as  the 
messenger  of  that  unknown  God."  And  then 
he  prooBeds  to .  speak  of  God  in  terms  which 
were  not  altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  The 
apostle  gained  but  fbw  converts  at  Athens,  and 
he  soon  took  his  departure,  and  came  to  Cor- 
inth. Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual 
predominance;  but  Corinth  was  the  political 
and  commercial  capital  of  Greece.  Here,  as  at 
Theasalonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsist* 
enee  by  working  at  his  trade  of  tent^making. 
This  trade  brought  him  into  close  connection 
with  two  persons  who  became  distinguished  as 
bdievers  m  Christ,  Abulia  and  PriMilla.  La- 
boring thus  on  the  six  days,  the  iqxwtle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  and  there,  bv 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  sought  to  win  both 
Jews  andprofldytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Cnrist  He  was  testifying  with  un- 
usual effort  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy came  fh>m  Macedonia,  and  joined  him. 
We  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
movements  of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been, 
since  they  were  with  Panl  at  Bercea.  From 
the  statements  in  the  Acts  (xvii.  15, 16)  com- 
pared with  those  in  1  Thess.  (iii.  1,  2),  Paley 
reasonablv  aignes  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had 
oome  to  Athens,  but  had  soon  been  despatched 
thence,  Timothy  to  Tbessalonica,  and  Silas  to 
Philippi  or  elsewhere.  From  BCaoedonia  they 
came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  Cor- 
inth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians. 

This  is  the  first  extant  example  of  that  work 
bv  which  the  Apostle  Paul  nas  served  the 
Church  of  an  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he 
labored  at  the  founding  of  it  in  his  liflnime.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epistles  iH 
the  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real  or 
chronological  order.  The  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  belong— and  these  alone— to 
the  present  missionary  journey.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corintnians, 
were  written  during  the  next  journey-  Those 
to  Philemon,  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians, 
and  the  Philippians,  belong  to  the  captivity  at 
Rome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which  reauire 
to  be  discussed  separately.  Two  general  re- 
marks relating  to  St  Paul's  Letters  may  find  a 
place  here.  (1)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  extant  Letters  are  all  that  the  apostle 
wrote.  (2)  We  must  bo  on  our  guard  against 
concluding  too  much  fh>m  the  contents  and 
style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the 
apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  Firtt  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians WM  probably  written  soon  after  his  ani- 
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▼tl  at  Corinth,  and  before  he  turned  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  drawn  from  St. 
Paul  by  the  arriral  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  The 
largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  impassioned 
recalling  of  the  facts  and  feeUnn  or  the  time 
when  the  apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
What  interral  of  time  separated  the  Second 
Letter  to  the  Thessalonians  from  the  First,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  except  that  the  later 
one  was  certainly  written  before  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture trom  Corinth. 

We  return  now  to  the  apostle's  preaching 
at  Corinth.  When  Silas  ana  Timoiheus  came, 
he  was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  gnat  ear- 
nestness, but  with  little  success.  So  "when 
they  opposed  themselTes  and  blasphemed,  he 
shook  out  his  raiment,'*  and  said  to  them,  in 
words  of  warning  taken  from  their  own  proph- 
ets (Ezek.  xxxiu.  4),  "  Your  blood  be  upon 
your  own  heads;  I  am  clean,  and  henceforth 
will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  apostle  went, 
as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  began  to 
preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  namra  Jus- 
tus. Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province 
of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul. 
During  St  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  proconsu- 
lar office  held  by  Gallio,  a  brother  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  Before  him  the  apostle  was 
summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped 
to  bring  the  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon 
him  as  an  innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio 
perceived  at  once,  before  Paul  could  "  open  his 
mouth  "  to  defend  himself,  that  the  movement 
was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice,  and  refused  to  go 
Into  the  question.  ''If  it  be  a  question  of 
words  and  names  and  of  vour  law,"  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Ro- 
man magistrate,  ''look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular 
scene  occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators, 
either  favoring  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  principal 
person  of  those  who  had  brought  the  chaige, 
and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  Gral- 
lio  left  these  religious  quarrels  to  settle  them- 
selves. The  apostle,  therefore,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  "  hurt,"  and  remained  some  time 
longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing this  work,  St  Paul  took  his  departure  for 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there. 
Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at 
Cenchrssa,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts  xviii. 
18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom 
of  his  countrymen.  When  he  sailed  from  the 
Isthmus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the 
synaf^ogue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay. 
Leaving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Ciesarea,  and 
fh>m  thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  "  sa- 
luted the  Church."  It  is  argued,  from  consid- 
erations founded  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  winter  months,  that  the  festival 
was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  apostle  went  down  to 
Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
which  he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Third  Missionary  Joumeyt  incbiding  the  Stay  at 
Ephena  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi.  17).  — We  may 
•onneet  with  this  short  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Je- 


rusalem a  very  serious  raising  of  the  whoVs 
question,  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  nrw 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  oovemmt  of 
the  Jews  ?  To  vindicate  tYte  freedom,  as  resardei! 
tlie  Jewish  law,  of  believera  in  Clurist ;  rat  to 
do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  tltf 
vmitjf  of  the  Chsnh,  was  to  be  the  earnest  la- 
bor of  the  ajposde  for  some  years.  The  grmt 
Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  th<Me  \is 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  shon- 
how  the  "  Judaizing  "  question  exercised  at  thb 
time  the  apostle's  mind.  St  Paul  "spent 
some  time'  at  Antioch,  and  during  this  star, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his  collision  with 
St  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  took  place.  When  he  left  Anti< 
och,  he  "  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the 
disciples,"  and  giving  orders  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi  1).  It  i^ 
probable  that  the  Epittle  to  the  GalaUam  was 
written  soon  after  this  visit  This  Letter  wa«, 
in  all  probability,  sent  fix>m  Ephesus.  Thi> 
was  tne  goal  of  the  apostle^  journeying 
throngh  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  fh>m  the  upper  districts  of  Phrygia. 
With  reference  to  tne  spread  of  the  Church 
catholic,  Ephesus  occupied  the  central  position 
of  all.  This  was  the  meeting-place  of  Jew,  of 
Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  A  ner 
element  in  the  preparation  of  the  worid  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  apostle's  wori^  at  Ephesus.  He 
fin£  there  certain  disciples,  —  about  twdre  in 
number,  —  of  whom  he  is  led  to  inquire,  "  Did 
ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed ! 
They  answered.  No,  we  did  not  even  hear  of 
there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what,  then, 
asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said, 
Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
to  the  people  that  they  should  oelieve  on  Him 
who  was  coming  afler  him ;  that  is,  on  Jesa5. 
Hearing  this,  they  were  baptised  into  the  nunc 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  when  P&ul  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  csme 
upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy  "  (Acts  xix.  1-7). 

It  is  obvious  to  compare  this  incident  with 
the  apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria, 
and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  ftill  apostolic 
digni^  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of 
it,  we  see  in  it  indications,  which  suggest  moie 
than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spiritual 
movements  of  that  age.  These  twelve  disciples 
are  mentioned  immediately  after  Apollos,  who 
also  had  been  at  Ephesus  iust  before  St  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  tangnt  diligently  concern- 
ing Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
What  the  exact  belief^  of  Apollos  and  these 
twelve  "  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  apostle  now  entered  upon  his 
usual  work.  He  went  into  the  synagwoe,  and 
for  three  months  he  spoke  openly,  aopntiiie 
and  persuading  concerning  "  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  obstinacy 
and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to 
give  up  firequenting  the  synagogue,  and  he 
established  the  believers  as  a  separate  society, 
meeting  "  in  the  tchool  of  Tyrannus."    Thi^ 
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eoQtinaed  fbr  two  jean. '  Darine  tlus  time, 
man/  things  occurred,  of  which  the  historian 
of  the  Acts  chooses  two  examples,  the  triumph 
over  magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance 
raised  by  the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for 
Artemis;  and  amongst  which  we  are  to  note 
further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus 
his  communications  with  the  Church  in  Achaia 
were  not  altogether  suspended.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  belieye  that  a  personal  visit  to 
Corinth  was  made  by  him,- and  a  letter  sent, 
neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 
The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allusions  in 
the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii. 
14,  xiii.  1).  The  visit  he  is  contemplating  is 
plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  x^.  2,  which 
cook  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus.  If 
that  was  the  third,  he  must  have  paid  a  aeoond 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus. 
The  primA  facie  sense  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21, 
xiii.  2,  implies  a  short  visit,  which  we  should 
place  in  the  first  half  of  the  stay  at  Ephesus. 
And  there  are  no  strong  reasons  why  we  should 
not  accept  that  prima  fycie  sense.  Whether 
the  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  ascerted.  Ife  makes  an 
allusion,  in  that  Epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts"  fought  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xv.  32), 
which  it  is  usual  to  understand  figuratively, 
and  which  is  by  many  connected  with  that  tu- 
mult. But  this  connection  is  arbitrarv,  and 
without  much  reason.  And  as  it  woula  seem, 
firom  Acts  xx.  I,  St  Paul  departed  immediately 
after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  before,  though  not  long  before,  the 
rabing  of  this  disturbance. 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for 
writing  this  Epistle.  (1.)  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived information  from  members  of  Chloe's 
household  (i.  11)  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to 
aak  his  judgment  upon  various  points  which 
were  submi^d  to  him  (vii.  1,  xvi.  17).  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Epistles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  histonr  of  St.  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  which  appear  in 
them.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  tnerefore, 
in  this  Epistle,  how  loyally  the  apostle  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lora  of 
men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many  mem- 
bers, the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to 
the  Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same  time 
how  invariably  he  connects  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  name  of  the  Lora  Jesus.  He 
meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the  loose 
morality,  the  disregard  of  decencv  and  order, 
the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by 
recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a 
common  life  to  the  whole  body.  We  observe 
also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact, 
universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  apostle  discusses  the  practical  prob- 
lems brought  before  him.  What  St.  Paul  hero 
tflUs  oa  of  his  own  doings  and  movements 


refbn  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at 
Corinth  (i.,  ii.) ;  to  the  hardships  and  daneers 
of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13) ;  to  his  cherished 
custom  of  workiujB^  for  his  own  living  (ix.) ;  to 
the  direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23, 
XV.  8) ;  and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He 
bids  the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  bv  something 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week^  as  De  nad  directed 
the  churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he 
shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then 
set  out  on  a  journey  towurds  Corinth,  through 
Macedonia,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter 
with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the  coming 
of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church. 
Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  he  staid  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversa^ 
ncs."  We  have  now  no  information  as  to  his 
work  there,  until  that  tumult  occurred  which  is 
described  in  Acts  xix.  24-41.  St  Paul  is  only 
personally  concerned  in  this  tumult  in  so  feras 
it  proves  the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching 
had  made  at  Epnesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in 
which  he  Uvea.  He  had  been  anxious  to 
depart  fh>m  Ephesus,  and  this  interruption  of 
the  work  which  had  kept  him  there  determined 
him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  therefore 
for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas 
(2  Cor.  U.  12),  where  he  mij^ht  have  preached 
the  gospel  with  good  hope  of  success.  But  a 
restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tiding  concerning 
the  Church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he 
advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus, 
who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was 
thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligeQce 
drew  from  him  a  letter  which  reveals  to  as 
what  manner  of  man  St  Paul  was  when  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths. 

Every  reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene 
is  almost  entirely  changed.  In  the  Firtt,  the 
faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
are  before  us.  The  apostle  writes  of  these, 
with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as  he  always 
does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  In 
the  Setxmd,  he  writes  as  one  whose  personal  r&> 
lations  with  those  whom  he  addresses  have 
undeigone  a  most  painful  shock.  What  had 
occasioned  this  excitement?  We  have  seen 
that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  rejoined  St. 
Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle,  for  he 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor. 
i.  1 ).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the  Acts 
or  in  the  Epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he 
never  reached  Corinth.  Let  ns  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First 
Epistle,  conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  had 
been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
found  that  a  movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart 
of  that  Church  which  threw  (let  us  suppose) 
the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  y. 
1-5)  into  the  shade.  This  was  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  attack  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
and  personal  integrity  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  When  some  such  attack  was  made 
openly  upon  the  apostle,  the  Church  had  not 
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fanmediatelj  called  the  oflender  to  account; 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believera  being  cowed, 
ap|>arenthr,  oy  the  confidence  and  assumed  au- 
thority of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  A  report 
of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  was  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Timotliy  or  by  others.  He 
immediately  sent  off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a 
letter  containing  the  sharpest  rebokes,  using 
the  authority  which  had  oeen  denied,  and 
thrcateuing  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  (U.  2,  S,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  gone,  he  began  to  repent  of  baring 
written  it.  We  »can  well  belieTe  him  when  he 
speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered :  —  "  Out  of 
much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  to 
you  with  many  tears"  (ii.  4);  "I  had  no  rest 
m  my  spirit'^  (ii.  13);  "Our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side ;  with- 
out were  fightings,  within  were  fears  "  (vii.  5). 
It  appears  that  ne  could  not  bring  himself  to 
fasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended 
(i.  15,  16);  he  would  wait  till  he  heard  news 
which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of 
a  painful  one  (ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached 
Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met  him 
with  such  re-assuringp  tidings.  The  oflender 
had  been  rebuked  by  the  Church,  and  had  made| 
submission  (ii.  6,  7) ;  the  old  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  towards  St  Paul  had  been  awakened, 
and  had  poured  itself  forth  in  warm  expres- 
sions of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence.  The 
cloud  was  now  dispelled;  fear  and  pain  gave 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness. 
But  even  now  the  apostle  would  not  start  at 
once  for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important 
work  to  do  in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter 
would  smooth  the  way  still  more  oiiectually  for 
his  personal  visit;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  mmds  of 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  apostolic 
authority,  leads  to  the  mention  of  many  inter- 
esting features  of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary, 
in  XI.  23-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
through  which  he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  bow 
little  the  history  in  the  Acts  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  account  of  what  he  did  and  suf- 
fered. The  daily  burden  of  "  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  "  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  con- 
stant range  of  communication.  The  mention 
of  "  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  and 
of  the  "  thorn  (or  rather  stake)  in  the  flesh," 
side  b^  side,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  both  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of  St.  Paul. 
As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes  to  a 
trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  words. 
But  he  would  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations,  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from 
beine  puflbd  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh 
{oKoXonl;  T^  aapKi)  was  given  him,  a  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure.  The  different  interpreta- 
tions which  have  prevailed  of  this  OKShr^  have 
a  certain  historical  significance.  (1)  Roman 
Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  understand 
b^  it  strong  Mumwl  temptation.  (2)  Luther  and 
km  followers  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to 


uMLirf.  But  neither  of  these  would  be  "in 
firmities"  in  which  St.  Paul  could  "gloiy.* 
(3)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  mod- 
em divines — and  the  authority  of  the  andent 
fathers,  on  the  whole,  is  in  fevor  of  it — that  the 
OKo^mff  represents  some  vexations  botUbfim' 
Jirmity}  After  writing  this  Epistle,  St  Panl 
travelled  through  Macedonia,  perfaapa  to  the 
borders  of  dyncum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  then 
carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  often,  and  arrived  himself  at  Corinth. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  that  "whai 
he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (Macedonia),  and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  Ureece,  and  there  abode  three  months  ** 
(xx.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  incident  which 
we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece,  but 
that  is  a  veiy  important  one,  —  the  writing  of 
another  great  Epistle,  addre^ed  to  the  Church 
at  Rome.  That  this  was  written  at  this  time 
fix>m  Corinth  appears  from  passasea  in  the 
Epistle  itself,  ana  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  "  for  many  years  "  to  pay ;  and, 
as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  ao  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  because  he  ieihe  Afotde  ^  the 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  m  oomroon 
language,  St  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labors 
and  dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  en- 
counter ;  and  he  would  also  jealouslv  maintain 
its  dignity  and  its  powers,  fie  held  it  of 
Christ,  and  Christ's  commission  should  not  be 
dishonored.  He  represents  himself  grandly  as 
a  priest,  appointed  to  oflfer  up  the  fiutfa  of  the 
Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  (xv.  16). 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride  of 
the  extent  ana  independence  of  his  apostolic 
labors.  It  is  in  harmonv  with  this  language 
that  he  should  address  the  Roman  Church  at 
consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find 
that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply 
interested  in  Jewish  questions. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St  Paul 
was  joined  again  by  St  Luke,  as  we  infer  from 
the  change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to 
the  first  person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he 
was  bent  on  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
for  a  roecial  purpose  and  within  a  limited  time. 
WiUi  iH^  view,  ne  was  intending  to  go  by  sea 
to  Syria.  But  he  was  made  aware  of  some 
plot  of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  this  voysge;  and  he  deter- 

1  Sttn  another  view  la,  that  lyxcAvf  Zcrtf»  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  as  denoting  an  iBTlsibie  eais- 
sary  of  the  Devil. 

**  Paul  has  elsewhere  declared  (Eph.  vi.  tt),  that 
his  main  conflict  was  not  with  flesh  and  blood. 
His  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  angel  of 
8atan ;  that  la,  he  was  one  of  those  prindpalltiw 
and  powers  who  rule  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
.  .  .  Ilie  mode  of  action  pursned  by  this  sataafe 
antagonist  Is  no  less  distlnoay  set  ibrth.  It  was 
hin  constent  effbrt  to  depress,  dltheartni,  and  • 
weaken  Paul  by  hostile,  eontemptaoos.  and  igno- 
minious treatment  All  this  Is  implied  In  the  word 
KoXtitpilbt.totn^fH.  .  .  .  *Conoeming  Hix(le.the 
hostile,  splHtual  antagonist),  I  thrloe  besonglit  the 
Lord  that  hr  might  depart  from  me.'  .  .  .  Taa 
word  dftovT^  la  mors  properly  referred  to  an  intelli' 
gent  person ;  .  .  .  the  word  la  naed  fifteen  times  la 
N.  T.,  and  In  every  case  refers  to  Intelllgeat  po^ 
aona,  e.g.  Luke  Iv.  13.  After  the  toin|itatfoB,  the 
Devil  departed  {dnierti)  from  Christ** 

For  the  unanswerable  eatabliahmeat  of  this 
aee  Bib.  8ac.,  Jnly,  1866,  pp.  «MHi27.  — Bd. 
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mined  to  erade  thdr  malice  hj  changing  his 
route.  SeTeral  brethren  were  aasociated  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  the  bearers,  no  doubt, 
of  the  collections  made  in  all  the  churches  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sent  on  by 
sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them,  to 
Troas,  wnero  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul. 
He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  north- 
wards through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an 
eye-witness  again  becomes  manifest  During 
the  stay  at  Troas,  there  was  a  meeting  on  the 
Ant  day  of  the  week  "  to  break  bread  ; "  and 
Paul  was  discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length 
with  the  brethren.  He  was  to  depart  the  next 
morning,  and  midnight  found  them  listening  to 
his  earnest  speech.  A  youth  named  Entvchus 
was  sitting  m  Uie  window,  and  was  gradually 
OTerpowerod  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fell  into 
the  street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  was  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down 
and  fell  upon  him,  and  embraced  him,  saying, 
"  Be  not  disturbed ;  his  life  is  in  him."  ma 
friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of 
him,  whilst  Pam  went  up  again,  first  presided 
at  tiie  breaking  of  breiul,  afterwards  took  a 
meal,  and  continued  couTersing  until  daybreak, 
and  so  departed. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of 
the  party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul 
catned  some  time  by  making  the  journey  by 
Umd.  .At  Assos,  he  went  on  board  again. 
Coasting  «long  br  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Trogyllium,  they  arrived  at  Miletus.  At 
MUetu^^owev^,  t&ero  was  time  to  send  to 
Ephenu ;  and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were 
invited  to  come  down  to  him  there.  This 
meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for  recording 
another  characteristic  and  r^preBoUative  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  XX.  18-35).  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Cnurch 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws 
the  same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  apos- 
tolical relations  to  the  churches.  The  course 
of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and 
Rhodes  to  Patera,  and  from  Patara  in  another 
vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and 
his  company  spent  seven  days.  From  Tyre 
they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one 
day,  and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently 
br  land,  to  Csssarea.  In  this  place  was  settled 
rhilip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven ;  and 
he  became  the  nost  of  Paul  and  his  friends. 
Philip  had  four  unmarried  daughters,  who 
''-prophesied,"  and  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the 
warnings  already  beard.  They  now  "  tarried 
many  days  "  at  Casarea.  During  this  interval, 
the  prophet  Agabus  f  Acts  xi.  28)  came  down 
from  Jerusalem,  ana  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expres- 
sively delivered.  At  this  stage,  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  fh>ra  going  up  to 
Jemsalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Caraarea,  and 
by  his  travelling  companions.  After  a  while, 
they  went  op  to  Jenualem,  and  were  gladly 
reoetfied  by  the  brethren.  This  is  St  Paul's 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Si,  Pmt$  Impnmmmmt:  Jtrumdem  amd  Obb- 
ana,  —  He  who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jeru- 
salem bv  a  company  of  anxious  fHends  had 
berome  by  this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame 


amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  widely 
known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-emi- 
nent boldness  that  a  way  into  God's  favor  was 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did 
not  lie  trough  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
He  had,  moreover,  actually  founded  numerous 
and  important  communities,  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gfmtiles  together,  which  %tood.  simply  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart  firom  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He  had 
thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  enmity 
of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which  was 
almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  fiiith  of  Jesus  as  in  their  uncon- 
verted brethren.  He  was  now  approaching  a 
crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of 
it  had  been  made  to  rest  upon  his  mind 
throughout  his  ioumey  to  Jemsalem.  He 
came  "  readv  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly  to  prove  himsdf 
a  fiiidiful  Jew ;  and  tnis  purpose  emerges  at 
every  point  of  the  history.  St  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  contributions  brought  by  Paul  and 
his  companions  fbr  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem could  not  but  glorify  God  for  what  they 
hcArd ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  prev- 
alent fiseling  concerning  St  Paul.  In  order  to 
dispel  this  impression,  they  ask  him  to  do  pub- 
licly an  act  or  homage  to  the  Law  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were 
under  the  Nazarite  vow.  The  completion  of  thii 
vow  involved  ('Num.  vi.  ia-2l )  a  considerable 
expense  for  the  ofib«>iigs  to  be  presented  in  the 
Temple ;  and  it  was  m  mcritonous  act  to  pro- 
vide these  oflbrings  Ibr  the  poorer  Nasantes. 
St  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself  under 
the  vow  with  those  other  four,  and  to  supply 
the  cost  of  their  oArings.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  proposaL  It  appears  that  the  whole 
process  undertaken  by  St  rani  required  seven 
days  to  complete  it  Towards  the  end  of  this 
time,  certain  Jews  flnom  "  Asia,"  who  had  coma 
up  for  the  Pentecostal  fieast,  and  who  had  a 
personal  knowledge  both  of  Paul  himself  and 
of  his  companion  Trophimus,  a  Gentile  from 
Ephesus,  saw  Pftnl  in  the  Temple.  They  im- 
mediately set  upon  him,  and  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple against  him,  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Israel, 
help:  this  is  the  man  that  teachetli  all  men 
everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law, 
and  this  place;  and  farther  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  place."  The  latter  chai^  had  no  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  first:  it  was  only  sne- 
gested  hy  their  having  seen  Trophimus  witk 
him,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  city.  They 
raised,  however,  a  great  commotion :  Faul  was 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  of  which  the  doors 
were  immediately  shut,  and  the  people,  having 
him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him. 
But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a  gar- 
rison in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar; "  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers 
and  centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the 
tumult  Paul  was  rescued  fh>m  the  violence  of 
the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made 
him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  pfoceedad  ta 
inquire  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  doa*. 
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The  inquiry  only  elicited  confusea  outcries; 
and  the..  "caieft&{tt8(iri"  8<exiMif«»  bave  ima> 
gined  that  the  apostle  might  perhaps  be  a  cer- 
tain Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  people. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34-40)  tells 
OS  with  graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained 
leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the  people  in 
a  discourse  which  is  related  at  length.  This 
discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew ;  that  is,  in 
the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  more  atten- 
tion. It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
his  opening  words,  as  his  "  defence,"  addressed 
to  his  brethren  and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Until  the  hated 
word  of  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  had  been 
spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the  speaker. 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth," 
the  multitude  now  shouted :  "  it  is  not  fit  that 
he  should  live."  The  Roman  commander, 
seeing  the  tumult  that  arose,  might  well  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  had  committed  some  hei- 
nous ofibnoe;  and,  carrying  him  ofT,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  rorccd  by  sconi^ing 
to  confbss  his  crime.  Again  the  apostle  took 
advantage  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect 
himself  from  such  an  outrage.  The  Roman 
officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen,  and  to 
suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  his 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  countnr.  St  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of'^  these  two  principles. 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds, 
but  on  the  next  day  called  together  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  Drought  Paul  as 
a  prisoner  before  them.  We  need  not  suppose 
Ihat  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding :  it 
was  probably  an  experiment  of  policy  and 
courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  command- 
ant of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke 
die  Sanhedrim,  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment. 
As  it  was,  the  afiair  ended  in  confusion,  and 
with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  termination. 

The  incidents  selected  by  St  Luke  from  the 
history  of  this  meeting  form  striking  points  in 
the  biography  of  St  Paul ;  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  St  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,  he 
b^an  to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived 
in  all  good  conscience  (or  I  have  lived  a  con- 
scientiously loyal  life)  unto  God,  until  this 
day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias  com- 
manded them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indignation, 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judse  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  the  law  ?  "  The  bystanders  said, 
"Revilest  thou  God's  high -priest?"  Paul 
answered,  "  1  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  high-priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  How 
was  It  possible  fbr  him  not  to  know  that  he 
who  spoke  was  the  high-priest?  The  least 
otgaetionable  solutions  seem  to  be,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  —  either  because  his  sight  was 
ikot  good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another 


way, — he  did  not  know  whose  voice  it  wt» 
that  ordered  him  to  be  smitten ;  and  that  h« 
wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw 
was  made  upon  some  of  the  audience  by  fai» 
threatening  protest,  and  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  he  really  did  not  know  the 
speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  explain  the 
deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person  hold- 
ing^that  office.^ 

The  next  incident  which  St  Luke  records 
seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of  the  apos- 
tle as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  diadow 
upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  told, 
toat  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees ;  and  therefore  be 
cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Phari- 
see, the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  m 
question."  Those  who  impugn  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  Acts  point  triumphantlr  to  this 
scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one ;  others  con- 
sider that  the  apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for  using 
a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
self as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Phari< 
sees.  The  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distin^ished 
from  that  of  the  Saddncee,  was  nn^nestionably 
the  creed  of  St  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus 
seemed  to  him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  creed.  He  wisheid  to  lead  his  bro- 
ther Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  liring 
apprehension  of  their  own  faith.' 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  disaension 
which  occurred  in  the  assembly  was,  that  Pan) 
was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried 
off  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  a 
conspiracy  was  formed,  which  the  historian  re- 
lates with  a  singular  fulness  of  details.  More 
than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  they 
had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was  diaeovered,  and 
St.  Paul  was  hurried  away  from  Jerusalem. 
The  chief  captain,  Claudius  Lysias,  determined 
to  send  him  to  Csesarea,  to  Felix,  the  governor, 
or  procurator,  of  Judsea.  He  therefore  put  him 
in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  wbo 
took  himby  night  as  mr  as  Antipatris.  From 
thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to 

>  We  prefer  the  view  of  Bengel,  WetstelB,  &u- 
Inoel,  Olthausen,  Neander,  and  otliera,  who  reader 
oiicjietit  *'/  out  noi  give  U  a  tkomgkt**  ••J/brgot.'* 

t  On  this  point,  Alford  remarks,  **  Barely  no  dc 
fence  of  Paul  for  adopting  thiit  eourse  is  required » 
but  all  admiratioii  Is  due  to  Ids  skill,  and  preaeoer 
of  mind.  Nor  need  wc  hesiute  to  regard  siMh  skiU 
as  the  Ailftlment  of  thu  promise,  that.  In  saeh  aa 
honr,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  should  suggiest  words  to 
the accusedwhlcli  the  accuser  should  not  be aUe 
to  jralnsay.  All  prospect  of  a  fkfr  trial  was  hope- 
less. He  well  knew  from  fact,  and  ttom  pretac 
experienee,  that  personal  odium  would  Inas  his 
Judges,  and  violence  prevail  over  jnstlee :  he  tboe- 
fore  uses.  In  the  cause  of  truth,  the  nuudm  so  oflea 
perverted  to  the  cause  of  flusebood,  *  Divide  ei 
fmpera.'  ... 

«*  In  one  tenet  above  all  others  did  the  rsUgioa 
of  Jesns  Christ  and  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees  co- 
incide, —that  of  the  returreetion  of  tte  dead.  . .  • 
In  the  truest  sense,  this  belief  was  the  Acpe  ^fj*- 
rtul;  in  the  truest  sense  does  Paal  hrlag  it  for> 
ward  to  confound  the  adversaries  of  CMst,  wdUc 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  htoualf  from  ii>« 
charge  against  him.^  —  Ed. 
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CiBaarea,  where  they  delivered  ap  their  priBoner 
into  the  hands  of  thie  governor.  Felix  asked  of 
what  prorince  Uie  prisoner  was ;  and  being  told 
diat  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  hearing  when  his  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded. 

Impruonment  at  Ccuaita.  —  St.  Paul  was 
henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  or  his  life,  in  Ro- 
man custody.  This  custody  was  in  fibct  a  pro- 
tection to  him,  without  which  he  would  haT6 
fidlen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews. 
He  seems  to  have  been  treated  throughout  with 
hnmanitv  and  consideration.  The  governor 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Josephns,  was  a  mean  and  dis- 
solute tvrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained 
by  the  Jews  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and 
the  elders,  when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of 
five  davs  at  Ciesarea,  begins  the  proceedings  of 
the  tnal  professionally  by  complimenting  the 
governor.  The  charge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth 
against  Paul  shows  precisely  the  light  in  which 
be  was  regarded  by  the  mnatical  Jews.  St 
Paul  met  the  chai^  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
was  glad  that  his  jud^  had  been  for  some 
years  governor  of  a  Jewish  province ;  "  because 
It  is  in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more 
than  twelve  days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship."  The  emphasis  is  upon  his  com- 
ing up  to  worship.  He  denied  positively  the 
chances  of  stirring  up  strife,  and  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  Again  be  gave  prominence  to  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  whicn  he  held,  as  he 
said,  in  common  with  his  accusers.  His  loyal  ty 
to  the  fiutk  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation,  and  offerings,  and  by  under- 
taking the  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the 
Temj^e.  What  fiuilt,  then,  could  any  Jew  pos- 
sibly find  in  him  ?  The  apostle's  answer  was 
straightforward  and  complete.  He  had  wA 
violated  the  law  of  his  fatnen ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  loyal  Israelite.  Felix  made  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  troued  with  indulgence, 
and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free 
•ooess  to  him.  After  a  while,  he  heard  him 
asain.  St  Paul  remained  in  custody  until 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  uppnncipled 
governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he 
handed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
successor  Festus. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus  went 
up  without  delay  from  Ciesarea  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of 
asking  that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for 
trial,  intending  to  assassinate  him  by  the  way. 
But  Festus  would  not  comply  with  their  re- 
quest He  invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his 
speedy  return  to  CsBsarea,  and  a  trial  took  place 
tnere,  closely  resembling  that  before  Felix. 
"  They  had  certain  questions  against  him," 
Festus  says  to  Agrippa,  "  of  their  own  super- 
stitkm  (or  reliffion),  and  of  one  Jesus,  who  was 
dead,  whom  Paul  aifirmed  to  be  alive.  And 
being  ponied  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries, 
I  aaked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  tried  there."  This  proposal,  not  a  very 
likely  n^e  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 


St  Paul's  appeal  to  Casar.  The  appeal  hav 
ing  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected  that  he  must 
send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  *^he  Crimea 
laid  against  him."  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  which  ofiered  itself  in  a 
few  days  to  seek  some  nelp  in  the  matter.  The 
Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister 
Berenice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To 
him  Festus  communicated  his  perplexity,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must 
have  known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nasa- 
renes,  and  had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself, 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  ipuk.  Paul 
therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Agrippa ;  and  when  he  had  received  from  him 
a  courteous  permission  to  b^n,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  made  his  defence.  In  this 
discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  second  ex- 
planation from  St  Paul  himself  of  the  manner 
m  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  perse- 
cuting His  disciples;  and  the  third  narrative 
of  the  conversion  itself.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  compan* 
ions,  consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  accused  was  g^ty  of  nothing 
that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment  And 
Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus 
was,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liber^, 
if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  CsBsar." 

Th€  Voyage  to  Romt.  —No  formal  trial  of  St 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  After  a  whik,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  carry  "Paul  and 
certain  other  prisonen,"  in  the  custody  of  a  cen- 
turion named  Julius,  into  Italy;  and  amongst 
the  company,  whether  bv  fitvor  or  from  any 
other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the  Acts. 
The  narrative  of  this  vovage  is  aooordinf;lv 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and 
eeographical  details  of  St  Luke's  account  have 
been  submitted  to  an  apparently  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  several  competent  critics,  espo 
clally  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  an  impor- 
tant treatise  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  by  Mr. 
Howson.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has 
been,  that  several  errors  in  iJie  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the 
voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very  minute 
degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional 
seaman,  but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  mat^ 
ters.  We  hasten  lightly  over  this  voya^,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the 
names  of  places  and  the  nautical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  narrative.  The  land  on  which  the 
wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to  Malta. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  reoeired  the  wet 
and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  lighted  a  fire  to  warm 
them.  This  particular  kindness  is  rooorded  on 
account  of  a  curious  incident  connected  with 
it  The  apostle  was  helping  to  make  the  fire, 
and  had  gathered  a  bunale  of  sticks,  and  laid 
them  on  the  fin^  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
heat,  and  festened  on  his  hand.  When  the  na- 
tives saw  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand, 
they  believed  him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite. 
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and  Mid  amongst  themfldves,  "  No  doabt  this 
num  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped 
from  the  sea,  yetrengeance  suffers  not  to  live." 
But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  of  it, 
tbejr  chaneed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was 
a  god.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  honor 
in  which  he  was  held  b^  Julius,  would  account 
for  St.  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others  to 
stajr  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
whose  name  was  Publius.  By  him  they  were 
courteously  entertained  for  three  days.  After 
a  three-months'  stay  in  Malta,  the  soldiers  and 
their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  tonched  at  Svracuse,  where  thev 
staid  three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which 
l^aoe  they  were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Pu- 
taoli,  where  ther  left  their  ship  and  the  sea. 
At  Puteoli  they  found  "  brethren,"  for  it  was  an 
important  place,  and  especially  a  chief  port  for 
the  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Rome; 
and  by  these  brethren  thev  were  exhorted  to 
stay  a  while  with  them.  Permission  seems  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  centurion ;  and,  whilst 
they  were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli,  news 
of  the  apostle's  arnval  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 

St.  Paul  at  Rome.  —  On  their  arrival  at  Rome,' 
Ihe  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  prsstorian  prefect, 
ram  was  at  once  treated  with  soecial  considera- 
tion, and  was  allowed  to  dwell  oy  himself  with 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  He  was  now 
therefore  fiwe  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  them 
that  were  at  Rome  also ; "  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  •—  "  to  the  Jew 
first."  He  invitea  the  chief  persons  amongst 
the  Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  thmn 
that,  though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estipe,  he  had  really  done  nothing  disloyal  to 
his  nation  or  the  law,  nor  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hostile  to  his  fellow-countrjrmen. 
The  Roman  Jews  replied  that  thev  had  re- 
ceived no  tiding  to  his  prqjndioe.  The  sect  of 
which  be  had  implied  be  was  a  member  they 
knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  aeainst;  but 
they  were  willine  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
But,  as  of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  iy 
the  Jews  was  not  favorable.  He  turned  Uiero> 
fore  a^n  to  the  Qentiles,  and  for  two  years  he 
dwelt  m  his  own  hired  house.  These  are  the 
last  words  of  the  Acts.  But  St.  Paul's  career 
is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades 
out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  have  letters  written  by  himself, 
which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  exter- 
nal bio^raphv,  and  give  us  a  far  more  precious 
insight  into  nis  convictions  and  sjrmpathies. 

Period  of  iht  LoUer  EpittUs.^To  that  un- 
prisonment  to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced 
us' —  the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a 
tedious  time,  Uiough  tempered  by  much  in- 
dulgence—belongs the  noble  group  of  Letters 
to  FhUemon,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  to  the  Philippians.  The  three  for- 
mer of  these  were  written  at  one  time,  and  sent 
hy  the  same  messengers.  Whether  that  to  the 
Ailippians  was  written  before  or  afler  these, 
we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems 
to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest 
of  the  four.     In  this  Epistle,  St  Paul  twice 


expresses  a  confident  hope  that  before  knghe 
may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippians  in  pcnon 
(i.  25,  ii.  24).  Whether  this  hope  was  fuifiDed 
or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  oe- 
casion  of  much  controversy.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  apostle  was  libentbd 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  left  R<Mne,  soon 
after  the  wnting  of  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians; spent  some  time  in  visits  to  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Spain ;  returned  again  as  la  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there.  U 
opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  maintained  by  some 
that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  aiguments  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes 
expressed  by  St  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (al- 
ready named)  and  Colosss  (Philemon  22 ) ;  (2) 
a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistle^ 
and  their  general  character;  and  fSl  the  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  decision 
must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view  taken  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  difficulties  which  have 
induced  such  critics  as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to 
reject  these  Epistles  are  not  inconsiderable,  and 
will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
careful  student  of  St  Paul.  But  thej  are  over- 
powered by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  hypothesis  whwh  assumes  these  Epistles 
to  be  spurious. 

We  are  obliged  therefore  to  recognise  the 
modifications  o?  St.  Paul's  style,  the  devekm- 
Qsents  in  the  history  of  the  uhnrcb,  and  tns 
movements  of  various  persons,  which  hnve  ap- 
peared suspicious  in  the  Epistles  to  Tinmthy 
and  Titns,  as   nevertheless  historically  tme. 
And  then,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain 
of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions:—  (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rone, 
and  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  says 
to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  "  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  oat 
for  Macedonia.'     After  being  once  at  Ephesus, 
he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  ( 1  Tim.  iv. 
13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesas 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).     (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and   left  Titus   to  organize  churches   there 
(Titus  i.  5).    He  was  intending  to  spend  a 
winter  at  c^  of  the  places  named  Micopolis 
(Tit  in.  12).     (3.)  He  travelled   by  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  where 
lie  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some  books,  and 
Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).     (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner 
at  R;ome, "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer" 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  con- 
demned to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).    At  this  time 
he  felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke, 
of  his  old  associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come 
to  him  without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring 
Mark  with  him  (2  Tim.  i;  15,  iv.  9-12). 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  after  a  wearing 
imprisonment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  set  fVee,  and  spent  some  yean  in 
various  joumeyings  eastwards  and  westwards. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  time,  he  ponrs  ont  the 
warnings  of  his  less  vifforoos  but  still  brivs 
and  faiuifiil  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy  sad 
Titos.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titns 
were  evidently  written  at  veiy  neariy  the 
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(ime.  After  these  were  written  he  was  appreliend- 
ed  again  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  apostle  appears 
now  to  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  honorable 
atate  prisoner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  Bnt 
he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 
Letter  to  his  "dearly  beloved  son"  Timothy; 
and  thoogh  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation 
of  his  speedy  deatn,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently 
probable  that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some 
time,  to  warrant  him  in  urging  Timothy  to 
come  to  him  from  Ephesus.  Meanwhile,  though 
he  felt  his  isolation,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
daunted  by  his  danger.  He  was  more  than 
ready  to  die  (ir.  6),  and  had  a  sustaining  ex- 

gsrienoe  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord, 
noe  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he 
had  appoued  before  the  authorities ;  and  "  the 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him," 
and  ffave  him  a  mrorable  opportunity  for  the 
one  tnii^  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public 
declaration  of  nis  gospel.  This  Epistle,  surely 
no  unworthy  utterance,  at  such  an  ap^  and  in 
such  an  hour,  even  of  a  St.  Paul,  brines  us,  it 
may  wdl  be  presumed,  close  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  what  remains,  we  have  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that 
he  was  beheaded  at  Rome  about  the  same  time 
that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  Dionysius, 
bishoD  of  Corinth  (a.d.  170),  says  that  Peter 
and  Paul  went  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  to- 
gether, and  suffered  martyrdom  aMut  the  same 
time.  Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the 
tradition  that  St  Paul  was  bebeadea  under 
Nero  at  Rome. 

Ckmnology  of  Si.  PttuPs  lAft,  —  It  is  usual 
to  distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute, 
and  the  external  or  relative  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life.  The  former  is  thai  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the 
p«inta  at  which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  apostle 
comes  into  contact  with  the  outer  history  of 
the  world.  There  are  tvoo  principal  events 
which  serve  as  fixed  dates  for  detormininff  the 
Panline  chronology,— -the  death  of  licrod 
Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus.  Now,  it 
liaa  been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix 
waa  recaUod  from  Judsoa  and  succeeded  by 
Festtts  in  the  year  60.  In  the  autumn,  then, 
of  A.D.  60,  St  Paul  left  Cssarea.  In  the  spring 
of  61,  be  arrived  at  Rome.  There  he  livea  two 
years,  that  is  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much 
needom  in  his  own  hired  house.  After  this  we 
depend  upon  conjecture ;  but  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles give  us  reasons  for  deferring  the  apostle's 
death  until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with 
Jerome.  Sirailariy  we  can  go  haxhoardM  from 
▲.D.  60.  St  Paul  was  two  years  at  Caesarca 
(Acts  xxiv.  27);  therefore  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem on  his  last  visit  by  the  Pentecost  of  58. 
Before  this,  he  had  wintered  at  Corinth  (Acts 
XX.  2, 3),  having  gone  from  Ephesus  to  Greece. 
He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  57, 
and,  as  he  staid  three  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
XX.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Previonsly  to  this  journey,  he  had  spent "  some 
time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23);  and  our 
chronology  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  tageuter  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jeru- 
aalem,  the  travels  of  the  great  second  mission- 
ary journey,  which  included  one  year  and  a  half 
at  Corinth,  another  indeterminata  stay  at  Anti- 

to 


och,  the  important  third  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
another  "long"  residence  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  agam  an 
indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25)  — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa  in  a.d.  44.  Within  this  inter- 
val of  some  ten  years,  the  most  importaut  date 
to  fix  is  that  of^  the  third  visit,  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best 
authorities  in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or 
51.  St  Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii..  1)  places  this 
visit  "fourteen  years  after"  either  his  conver- 
sion or  the  first  visit  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  37  or  38  for  the  date  of  the  conversion. 
The  conversion  was  followed  by  three  years 
(Gal.  i.  18)  ipent  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and 
ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and 
the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or  41) 
and  tne  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminate  time,  presumably  two  or  three 
years,  at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  one  year  at 
Xntioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  can  only  be  conjectured, 
and  is  very  Tariously  placed  between  a.d.  30 
and  the  year  of  St  Paul's  conversion.  In  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  St  Paul  is 
called  ''a  young  man"  (Acts  vii.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  he  was  bom 
between  a.d.  0  and  a.d.  5,  so  that  he  mi|rht  be 
past  60  years  of  ace  when  he  calls  himself 
"  Paul  the  aged  "  in  Philemon  9. 

Fayement.    [Gabbatha.I 

FavilioiU  l.  Sde,  propenv  an  enclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle,"  "covert," 
and  "  den/'  once  only  "  pavilion  "  (Ps.  xxrii. 
5).  2.  Suocah,  usually  "tabernacle"  and 
"booth."  3.  Shaphrur  and  Shaphrir,  a  word 
used  once  only,  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  gloiy 
or  splendor,  and  hence  probably  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  splendid  covering  of  the  royal 
throne. 

Feaoocks  (Heb.  tucdyyim).  Amongst  the 
natural  products  of  die  land  of  Tarshish  which 
Solomon's  fieet  brought  home  to  Jerusalem, 
mention  is  made  of  "  peacocks : "  for  there  can, 
we  think,  bo  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is 
correct  in  thus  rendering  tuccUmm,  which  woid 
occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ; 
most  of  the  old  versions,  with  several  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  being  in  favor  of  this  tnmslap 
tion.  Some  writers  have,  however,  been  d&- 
satisfied  with  the  rendering  of  "  peacocks,"  and 
have  proi^sed  "  parrots."  Kcil  concludes  that 
the  "A^es  Numidicse"  (Guinea  fowls)  are 
meant  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  is  of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius  dtes 
many  authorities  to  prave  that  the  tucd  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Bialabaric  togei, 
"peacock,"  which  opinion  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Sir  E.  Tennent 

Fdarl  (Heb.  g6lM).  The  Heb.  word  oc- 
curs, in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
rdnM  ("coral")  and  gabUh;  and  the  same 
word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  e/,  is 
found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11, 13,  xxxviii.  22,  with  aM, 
"stones,"  i.e.  "stones  of  ice."  The  ancient 
versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probability 
is  in  fevor  of  "  crystal,"  since  ffdhUh  denotes 
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"  ice." 


Pearls,  however,  are  flrequently  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  xiii.  45;  1  Tim.  ii. 
9;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xxl.  21.)  The  Unio  mayari- 
tiJeruSf  MytiiuB  eduiit,  OUrea  edulis,  of  our  own 
country,  occasionally  furnish  pearls ;  but  *'  the 
pearl  of  great  price "  is  doubtless  a  fine  speci- 
men yielded  by  the  pearl-oyster  {Avicula  mar- 
garit(fera)f  fitill  found  in  abundance  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  pearl-fisheries. 

F^d'aliel.  the  son  of  Ammihnd,  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

Pedah'BUr^  rather  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

Pedai'ah.  1.  The  father  of  Zebudah, 
mother  of  King  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  — 
2.  The  brother  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel,  and 
father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  usually  called  the 
"son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncle's  successor  and 
heir,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  issue  in 
the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iu.  17-19).— 8.  Son  of 
Parosh,  that  is,  one  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25). — 4.  Apparently  a 
priest;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand 
of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  —  5.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of 
Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7).—* 6.  A  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13).— 7.  The  father 
of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

"PelKsSlf  son  of  Remaliah,  originally  a  cap- 
tain of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his 
master,  seized  the  throne,  and  became  the  18th 
sovereign  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  na> 
tire  country  was  probably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gil- 
etuAitea  ioined  him  in  the  conspiraor  against 
Pekahiah.  Under  his  predecessors,  Israel  had 
been  much  vreakened  through  the  payment  of 
enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  espe- 
cially 2  K.  XV.  20),  and  by  internal  wars  and 
conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have 
applied  himself  to  the  restoration  or  its  power 
JBor  this  purpose,  he  sought  for  the  support  of 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the 
plunder  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Judah.  He 
must  have  made  the  treaty  by  which  he  pro- 
poaed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Rezin  king  of  Da- 
mascus when  Jotham  was  still  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  its  execution  was 
long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of  that 
prince's  righteous  ana  vigorous  administration 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak 
son  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the 
allies  no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  The  history  of  the  war  is  found 
in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  It  is  famous 
as  the  occasion  of  the  great  prophecies  in 
Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its  chief  result  was  the  capture 
of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
but  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath- 
pileser.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally 
suppressed,  and  Kezin  put  to  death,  while  Pe- 
kan  was  deprived  of  at  feast  half  his  kingdom, 
including  all  the  northern  portion,  and  the 
whole  district  to  the  east  of^  Jordan.  Pekah 
himself,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  As- 


syrian vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  ab. 
stain  from  further  attacks  on  Judah.  Whethet 
his  a)ntinued  tyranny  exhausted  the  patience 
of  his  subjects,  or  whether  his  weakness  em- 
boldened them  to  attack  him,  we  do  not  know ; 
but,  from  one  or  the  other  cause,  Hoshea  the 
son  of  Elah  conspired  against  him,  and  pvt  him 
to  death.  Pekah  ascended  the  throne  ex. 
757.  He  must  have  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  B.C.  740,  and  was  killed  b.c.  737. 

Pekahi^all,  son  and  suci'essor  of  Menabem, 
was  tlie  17th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel  (B.C.  759-757).  After  a  brief  reign  of 
scarcely  two  years,  a  conspiracy  was  organized 
a£|ainst  him  by  Pekah,  who,  at  the  bead  of  fifty 
GUeadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace,  mur- 
dered him  and  his  friends  Aigob  and  Arieh, 
and  seized  the  throne. 

Felcody  an  appellative  applied  to  the  Cbsl- 
dsBans.  It  occurs  only  twice ;  viz.  in  Jer.  1. 21, 
nnd  £z.  xxiii.  23.  Authorities  are  undecided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  root  pahad,  '*  to  visit,** 
nnd  in  its  secondary  senses  **  to  punish,"  and 
"  to  appoint  a  ruler : "  hence  Pikoo  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1.  as  significant  of  its 
impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  y.  '*  visitation."  But  this  sense  will 
not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenios 
here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  **  prefect* 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  distxkt  n 
Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb  in  Jeremiah. 

Felai'ah.  1.  A  son  of  Elicenai,  of  the 
ro^al  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  ^2.  One 
of'^the  Leviteswho  assisted  Ezra  in  exponndine 
the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  aflerwards  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah '(Keh.  x.  10). 

Fel&li^ah,  the  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor 
of  Adaiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

Fdlati'all.  1.  Son  of  Hananiah  the  eon 
of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  ^2.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  marauding  band  of  Simeonitea, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  Amalekites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42).— 3.  One  of  the  beads  of  the 
people,  and  probably  the  name  of  a  family,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
22 j. — 4.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of  the 
pnnces  of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel 
was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  reooided 
in  £z.  xi.  5-12. 

Felegy  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  25,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  con- 
nected .with  his  history  is  the  statement  that 
**  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided  " — an  eveai 
which  was  embodied  in  his  name,  Pckg  meaamg 
"  division ."  This  refers  to  a  division  of  the  ftm- 
ily  of  Eber  himself,  the  younger  branch  of 
whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated  into  Southera 
Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Fel'et.  L  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  obseoR 
genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).— 2.  The  sod  of  As- 
roaveth ;  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the  phm  of 
that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David^  heroes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8). 

Fereth.  L  The  father  of  On  the  Beabea- 
ite,  who  joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  thor 
rebellion  (Nnm.  xvi.  1 ).— 2.  Son  of  Jonatbsa, 
and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  iL  33). 

FdrethiteSt  mentioned  only  in  the  phraM 
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rendend  in  the  A.  V.'*^  Cberethilci  uid 
tbe  Pelethitea,"  TheM  two  coUectiriB  desig- 
nate a  force  that  was  (rridencly  Datid'a  body- 
guard. Tbcir  Dailies  bavs  been  auppoReil 
either  to  indicate  tiieir  dntics,  or  to  be  gentite 
noniu.  Geteoiot  iBoden  them  "  exeeutioners 
and  mniien."  On  the  other  haod,  tbe  LXX. 
and  Val|;.  retain  tbeir  names  untnuidated ;  and 
tbe  Sirriac  and  Tai^.  Jon.  tranabue  tbem  dif- 
ferenilj  from  the  nntdering  above  and  from 
each  other.  Tbe  ^^ptian  monumenlB  throw 
a  fVesh  lisbt  npon  thi»  soliject.  From  them  we 
find  that  kings  of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties 
had  in  thsir  aervice  mercenariea  of  a  nation 
called  SHAYRETANA,  which  Ramesea  III. 
conqnered,  under  the  name  "  SHAYRBTANA 
of  the  Sea."  The  name  SHAYRETANA,  of 
which  the  Hrat  letter  waa  alio  pronounced  KH, 
ii  almost  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew Cberethim;  and  sinm  the  BHAYRE- 
TANA  were  evidently  cognate  lo  the  Philit- 
lines,  their  identity  with  toe  Cheiethtm  cannot 
be  doubteil  (eomp.  I  Sam.  xxx.  H ;  Et.  xxv. 
Ifl :  Zofb.  il.  S).  Tbe  BgrpUan  SHAYRE- 
TANA  of  the  Sea  ai«  prolMbly  the  Cretani. 
Tbe  Pelethitea,  who,  aa  already  remarked,  are 
not  mentioned  except  with  tbe  Cherethltea, 
hare  not  yet  been  similartj  traced  in  Egyptian 
geography.  The  similanty,  however,  of  the 
two  nama*  would  tiTor  tbe  idea  which  ii  lug- 
geeted  by  the  mention  logelber  of  the  Cbere- 
thiie»  and  Pelethitea,  that  the  latter  were  of 
tbe  Philistine  stock  as  wcti  as  the  former. 
Fell'U.    Bbobiah  (I  Ead.  ix.  Si;  romp. 


t.  39).    Ap. 


«i.  IB ;  Dent.  xiv.  IT).  Tbe  inppliant  paalmist 
compane  hii  condition  lo  "  a  UalA  in  tbe  wil- 
dtracH  "  (Ps.  ciL  6].     Ai  a  mark  of  the  deM- 


[•.xxxiT.lll.   Tbesa- 

hieteb  (Zeph.  ii  14).    ..  . 

I,  dM  A.T.  hat  "cormorant" in  tt 
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and  "  pelican  "  in  the  margin.  Tbe  best  an- 
thon^ea  are  in  favor  of  the  pelican  being  the 
bird  denoted  by  kaiith.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  ia  the  particular  point  in  tbe  natare  or 
characterufUiejielican  with  which  the  piialmial 
compares  his  pitiable  condition.  We  are  in- 
ulined  to  beliere  that  r^rence  is  made  (o  its 
general  aspect  as  il  sita  in  apparent  mcbmcbolv 
mood,  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  QCd- 
nunn's  opnion,  that  ibn  Pdeainai  gmada*,  the 
ahag  connorant,  and  bochart's,  that  the  "bit- 
lem,"  is  intended,  are  unsupported  by  any 
good  evidence.  The  P.  onocrMaliu  (common 
pelican)  and  tbe  P.  crista  are  often  observee 
m  Palestine,  Ecrpt,  Ac 

Fel'oilitB,  tne.  Two  of  David's  migh^ 
men,  IIclc*  and  Ah|jah,  are  called  Pelonites 
(1  Chr.  xi.  27,36).  From  I  Cbr.  xxvii.  10,  it 
appears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraira ;  and  "  Pelonite  "  wonid  therefore  b« 
an  appellation  derived  from  hia  place  of  birth 
or  residence.  In  the  list  of  S  Sam.  xxiii. 
Helei  is  called  (ver.  S6I  "  the  Pdtite,"  that  is, 
as  Berthean  (on  I  CIit.  xi.)  ronjeclaiee,  of 
Betb-Palet,  or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south  ot 
Jndah.  But  it  seems  probable  that  "  Pelonite" 
is  the  correct  reading.  "  Ahijah  tbe  Pelonite  " 
appears  in  a  Bam.  xxili.  34  as  "  Eliam  the  son 
of  Ahithopbel  the  Qilonite,"  of  which  the  for- 


'Pea.    [Writ  mo.] 

Pen'iet.  the  name  which  Jacob  save  to  the 
place  in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God:  "He 
called  the  name  of  the  place  '  Face  of  El,'  for 
I  have  seen  Elohim  face  lo  foce  "  (Oen.  xxxii. 
30).  In  xxxii.  31,  and  tbe  other  paMagea  in 
which  the  name  occurs,  its  fona  i«  changed  to 
Penobl.  On  this  change,  the  lexieogr^bers 
throw  no  light.  It  is  ^hape  not  impooiUB 
that  Penuel  was  tbe  original  form  of  tbe  name. 

PeUin'liah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elka- 
nah  (I  Sam.  i.  S). 

Feniurt  Fennymwth.  In  the  A.  v., 
in aeverBlpassages <rt' the  K. T.,  " penny," eJtber 
alone  or  m  the  compound  "  pennyworth,"  oc- 
cors  as  tbe  rendering  of  the  Greek  Afvupiw, 
the  name  oF  the  Soman  dounuf  [Matt-  xx.  S, 
xziL  19;  Hark  Ti.  37,  xii.  15;  I,ake  xx.  U; 
John  vi.  T  ;  Rev.  vi.  S).    The  denarius  was  tbe 

of  the  coinage  of  tbe  city  ti 
the  third  ceniniy. 

PentOteOotLtlie.  The  Greek  name  ^ven 
to  the  five  books  commonly  called  theTive 
Books  of  Moses.  The  present  Jews  usually 
call  the  whulo  by  the  name  of  TanJi,  i.e.  "  tte 
Law,"  or  TaratA  Mo^tik,  "  the  Law  of  Hoees." 
Tbe  rabbinical  title  is  "  the  flve-fiflhs  of  the 
I^w."  The  division  of  the  whole  work  into 
five  parts  has  by  aome  writers  been  sapposed  to 
be  original.  Others,  with  mora  probability, 
think  Ukat  the  division  was  made  by  the  Greek 
translators ;  for  the  titlea  of  the  several  booka 
are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek  ori^n.  The 
Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from  the  first 
words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  instance 
only  designated  partii-ulw  sh^iVms,  and  not 
whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch 
form  a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided, 
not  into  books,  liul  into  the  larger  and  smaller 
■ections  called  Pan/iiifM  and  StJarim.      For 
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the  seTeral  names  and  contents  of  the  Fire 
Books,  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  book, 
where  qaestions  affecting  their  int^gritr  and 

Snuineness  arc  also  discussed.  The  nnity  of 
e  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now  generallj 
recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  loose 
fragments  carelessly  pat  together  at  different 
times,  but  bears  eyident  traces  of  design  and 
purpose  in  its  composition.  The  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  the  Book  of  Joshua  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  integral 
portion  of  this  work.  All  that  seems  probable 
»s,  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  received  a  final  re- 
vision at  the  hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier 
prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  the  books  of 
'ihe  Law.  At  difierent  times,  suspicions  have 
been  entertained  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we 
now  have  it  is  not  the  Pentateuch  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  work  must  have  undergone 
rarious  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
asAumed  its  present  shape.  So  early  as  the 
second  century,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  calling  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Jerome,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  had  seen  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altogether,  in 
its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses.  Aben 
Ezra  (tll67),  in  his  Conun.  on  Dent  i.  1,  threw 
out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  certain  passa^,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Dent, 
iii.  10,  11,  XXXI.  9.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the 
Church  without  question  as  written  by  Moses. 
The  a^  of  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The 
first  signs  of  its  approach  were  seen  in  the 
1 7th century.  Spinoza  {Trad,  Theol.-PolU,  c. 
8,  9,  published  in  1679)  set  himself  boldly  to 
introvert  the  received  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  it  was  no(  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  the  question  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  was  handled  with 'any 
thing  like  a  discerning  criticism.  In  the  ^ear 
1753  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled 
*'  Conjectures  sur  les  Mdmoires  originanx,  dont 
ii  parSit  que  Mojrse  s'est  servi  pour  composer 
le  Livre  de  Gen^se."  It  was  written  in  his 
69th  year  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Profb^or  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and 
Court  Physician  to  Louis  XI v. 

His  critical  eve  had  observed  that  through- 
out the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the  6th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of 
two  original  documents,  each  characterized  by 
a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the  one 
by  the  name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal 
documents,  he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made 
use  of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the  ear- 
lier ])art  of  his  work.  But  tlus  **  documentary 
h^ypothesis,"  as  it  is  called,  was  too  conserva- 
tive and  too  rational  for  some  critics.  Vater 
and  A.  T.  Hartmann  maintained  that  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  frag- 
ments loosely'  strung  together  without  order  or 
design.  This  has  been  called  the  "fragment- 
ary hypothesis."  Both  of  these  have  now 
been  superseded  by  the  "supplementary  hy- 
pothesis," which  has  been  adopted  with  various 
modifications  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stiihelin, 
Tuch,  Lcngerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bunsen, 
Kurtz,   DeUtssch,    Schultz,    Vaihinger^    and 


others.  They  all  alike  recognize  two  doco 
ments  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  snppose  tht 
narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more  ancient 
writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist,  or  later  writer, 
making  use  of  this  document,  added  to  and 
commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  incorpo>mt- 
mg  the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work.  But 
thouflph  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  diey  difler 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between 
the  Elohist  and  die  Jehovist  m  the  first  four 
books,  and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  differ- 
ent writer  altogether.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  for  the  identi^  of  the  Denterouo- 
miat  and  the  Jehovist ;  and  suppoees  the  last 
to  have  written  in  the  reign  of^Sanl,  and  the 
Elohist  in  die  time  of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  antoon, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Elohist,  as  well  as  the 
Jehovist.  Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  anthon 
above  mentioned  in  recognizing  two  distinct 
documents  as  die  basis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
especially  in  its  eariier  portions ;  but  he  entirely 
severs  himself  from  them  in  maintaining  that 
Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses.  Ewaki 
distinguishes  seven  different  authors  in  the 
great  Book  of  Origines  or  Primitlv«  Hktory 
(comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua). 

On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  amy 
of  names  scarcely  less  distinguished  lor  learn- 
ing, who  maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a 
unity  of  design  in  the  Pentateuch — which  is 
granted  by  many  of  those  before  mentioned — 
but  who  contend  that  this  nnity  of  des^  cas 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
single  author,  and  that  this  author  coald  have 
been  none  other  than  Moses.     This  is  the 

Sound  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  H&yemick, 
rechsler,  Ranke,  Welte,  and  Keil. 
II.  We  ask  in  the  next  pUM»,  What  ia  the 
testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard 
to  lis  authorship  ?  1.  We  find  on  reference  to 
Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that  "  Moses  came  and  told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  Jehovah  and  all  the 
judgments."  and  that  he  snbaeanently  **  wrote 
down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah.  These  were 
written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant "  (ver.  7 ),  and  "  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people.^'  These  "words"  and  "judgments" 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  fiur  ss 
it  had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted 
in  fiust  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
people.  Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant 
after  the  ioolatty  of  the  Israelitet,  Moees  was 
again  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  "  write  these 
words "  (xxxiv.  27).  "And,"  it  is  added,  "  he 
wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  tlie  cove- 
nant, the  ten  commandments."  Leaving  Deu- 
teronomy aside  for  the  present,  there  are  oaly 
two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is  mads 
of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law :  and 
those  are  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  write  the  defbat  of  Amalek  in  a 
book  (or  rather  in  the  book,  one  already  in  use 
for  the  purpose) ;  and  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where 
we  are  informed  that  Moees  wrote  die  jonmev- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  and 
the  various  stations  at  which  they  encamped. 
It  obviously  does  not  follow  finom  these 
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menu  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  first 
four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  certain  portions  justify  ns  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  condnsion.  So  far,  nothing  can  be 
determined  positively  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  an  express 
testimony  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the Xaw 
in  Deut  xxxi.  9-12,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  Moses  wrote  this  Law,"  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests,  with  a  command 
that  it  should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  In  ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that 
when  he  **  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  Law  in  a  book  till  they  were  fin- 
ished," he  delivered  it  to  the  Levites  to  be 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  | 
of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  f>  i 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statement 
is  no  doubt  decisive ;  but  the  question  is,  Ho« 
far  does  it  extend  ?  Do  the  words  "  this  IjAW  ' 
eomprise  all  the  Mosaic  l^islationascoQ^ainod 
in  tne  last  four  books  of  the  Pentate^f-Jb,  or 
most  they  be  confined  only  to  Deuteronomy  ? 
The  last  is  apparently  the  only  tennole  view. 
So  fiur,  the  direct  evidence  from  the  I^entateuch 
itself  b  not  sniBcient  to  e8tabl\s^  the  Mosaic 
anthorship  of  every  portion  of  Kia  Five  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  £xodus,  l/svUicUs,  and  Num- 
bcors,  ana  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end 
of  chap.  XXX.,  are  all  that  are  expressly  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mcses.  Two  questions 
are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there  evidence  that 
parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by  Moses  1 
Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  are 
later  than  his  time  ? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this :  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  Is  it  probable  that  Moses  vnnote  the 
words  in  Ex.  xi.  3,  or  those  in  Num.  xii.  3  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words  of  praise 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  friend  and 
disciple  who  pronounc^  his  eulogium  after  his 
death  ?  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  3.  But  there  is  other 
evidence,  to  a  critical  eye  not  a  whit  less  con- 
vincing, which  points  in  the  same  direction. 
If,  witnout  any  tneonr  casting  its  shadow  upon 
us,  and  without  any  fear  of  consequences  berore 
our  eyes,  we  read  thouffhtfuUy  only  the  Book 
•f  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compilation. 
It  has  mdecd  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence  of 
parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 
ns  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
mind.  But  it  bears  also  manifest  traces  of 
having  been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ;  and 
that  earlier  work  itself  seems  to  have  had  em- 
bedded in  it  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
documents.  Before  proceeding  to  prove  this, 
it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  m  order  to 
avoid  misconstmction,  that  such  a  theory  does 
not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  book.  The  history  contained  in 
Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by  Moses 
from  personal  knowledge ;  but  whether  he  was 
taught  it  bv  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of 


earlier  documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  work.  The  (question  may 
therefore  be  safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds 
alone. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  is  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii.  4- 
iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  Divine  Names  — for  here 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateucli,  ex- 
cept. Ex.  ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of 
the  two,  Jehovah  Elohim  —  but  also  by  a  mode 
of  utpression  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  re- 
nro'kable  for  preserving  an  account  of  the 
Creation  distinct  from  that  contained  in  the 
first  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this 
fccount  does  not  contradict  the  former,  and 
might  therefore  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction, the  representation  is  so  different,  that 
it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antagonis- 
tic source.  To  take  another  instance.  Chapter 
xiv.  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  ancient  monu- 
ment,— papyrus-roll  it  mav  have  been,  or  in- 
scription on  stone, — which  nas  been  copied  and 
transplanted  in  its  original  form  into  our  present 
Book  of  Genesis.  Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole 
character;  distinct  too,  again,  from  the  rest 
of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  por- 
tions of  Genesis — chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  chap, 
xiv.  —  are  original  documents,  preserved,  it 
may  have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which 
are  also  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  book, 
in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  made  use 
of  cither  by  the  Elohist  or  the  Jehovist  for 
his  history.  We  come  now  to  a  more  ample 
examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  distinc- 
tive use  of  the  Divine  Names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as 
Astruc  was  the  first  Co  surmise,  that  this  early 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  extending;  from  Gen. 
I.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  contain  two  onginid  docu- 
ments characterized  by  their  separate  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  and  oy  other  peculiarities  of 
style?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses, 
but  whole  sections,  thus  characterized.  Through- 
oat  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
Jehovah  prevails  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim 
in  others.  There  are  a  few  sections  where 
both  are  employed  indifferently ;  and  there  are, 
finally,  sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  occurs.  And  we  find 
morever  that  in  connection  with  this  use  of  the 
Divine  Names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  Jehovan  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After 
Ex.  vi.  2-vii.  7,  the  name  Elohim  almost  ceases 
to  be  characteristic  of  whole  sections ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19 
and  chap,  xviii.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
cannot  oe  without  significance.  If,  as  Heng- 
stenbeig  and  those  who  agree  with  him  would 
persuade  us,  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  is  to 
DC  accounted  for  throughout  by  a  reference  to 
their  etymology — if  the  author  uses  the  one 
when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer  — 
th^n  it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that 
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only  up  to  a  particular  point  do  these  names 
stamp  separate  sections  of  the  narratire,  where- 
as afterwards  all  such  distinctive  criterion  fiuls. 
Still  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  nse  of 
the  Divine  Names  woold  scarcely  of  itself  prove 
the  point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Penta- 
teuch. But  there  is  other  evidence  pointing 
the  same  way.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  same 
story  told  b^  the  two  writers,  and  their  two  ac- 
counts manifestly  interwoven  ;  and  we  find  also 
certain  favorite  words  and  phrases  which  dis- 
tinguish the  one  writer  ftom  the  other.  (1.) 
In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the 
history  of  Noah.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
clear,  we  will  separate  the  two  documents,  and 
arrange  them  in  parallel  columns :  — 


Jbhovah. 

Gen.  vl.  5.  And  Jeho- 
vah saw  that  tlie  wicked- 
nets  of  mau  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imaf)  nation  of  the 
thoofhts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evU  eontina- 
ally.  And  it  repented 
Jehovah,  fte. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said, 
I  win  blot  out  man  whom 
I  have  created  firom  off 
the  fhce  of  the  ground. 


vtL  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  Noah  .  .  .  Thee 
have  I  seeu  righteous  be- 
fore me  la  this  genera- 
tion. 

vll.  2.  Of  aU  eattle 
which  Is  clean  thoo  shalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female ;  and 
of  all  cattle  which  Is  not 
clean,  two,  male  and  his 
female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
foroale,  to  preserve  seed 
alive  on  the  fhoe  of  all 
the  earth. 


vft  4.  For  in  yet  seven 
days  I  will  send  rain  up- 
on the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  I 
will  blot  out  all  the 
nibstanoe  which  I  have 
made  fh>m  off  the  fhoe 
of  the  gronnd. 

vll.  5.  And  Noah  did 
aooording  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


KiiOmM. 

Gen.  vL  12.  And  Elo- 
hlm  saw  the  earth,  and 
behold  It  was  coimpt; 
for  all  tieah  had  cor- 
rupted hia  way  upon  the 


13.  And  Biotatm  said 
to  Noah,  The  end  of  all 
flesh  Is  come  before  me. 
for  the  earth  Is  ftlled 
with  violence  because  of 
them;  and  behold  1  will 
destroy  them  with  the 
earth. 

vl.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  In  his 
generattpn.  With  £lo- 
hlmdldNoahwalk. 

vl.  10.  And  of  every 
living  thins  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  aU  Shalt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark  to  pre- 
serve all^e  with  thee: 
male  and  fomale  shall 
they  be. 

ao.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  thing 
that  ereepeth  on  the 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  un- 
to thee  that  thou  mayest 
preserve  (them)  alive. 

vl.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth,  to 
destroy  all  fleah,  where- 
in Is  the  breath  of  life, 
feom  under  heaven:  all 
that  Is  In  the  earth  shall 
perish. 

vl.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Blo- 
hlm  commanded  him; 
so  did  he. 


Without  caning  thb  parallelism  farther  at 
length,  we  will  merely  mdicate  by  references 
the  traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood:  —  vii.  1,  6,  on  the 
Jehovah  side,  answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the 
Elohim  side;  vii.  7,  8,  9,  17,  83,  to  vii.  13,  14, 
15,  16,  18,  21,  22;,  viii.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10, 
11.  (2. )  But  again  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  characterized  by  peculiar  modes 
of  expression ;  and  Uiat,  generally,  the  EIo- 
histic  and  Jehovij6c  sections  have  their  own 
distinct  and   individual  coloring.     There   is 


therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for  oonduding 
that,  besides  some  smalfer  independent  docu- 
ments, traces  may  be  discovered  oi  two  orieinal 
historkal  works,  which  form  the  baab  or  the 
present  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Exodus.  Of  these  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Elohistic  is  the  earikr.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes  this,  as  weQ  as 
the  matter  and  st^le  of  the  document  itseUL 
Whether  Moses  hmiself  was  the  aathcM*  of 
either  of  these  works  is  a  difierent  qnestioo. 
Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps 
older.  4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step 
farther.  There  are  certain  references  of  time 
and  place  which  clearly  prove  that  the  work, 
M  il9  pretaU  fi/rm,  is  later  than  the  time  of 
Moses.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Gea. 
xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  71,  "  And  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  the  obvious  meaninf?  of  sack 
a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the  state  of  things 
was  different  in  the  time  of  the  writer;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  words  must  have 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land 
b^  the  Israelites.  The  principal  notices  of 
time  and  place  which  have  been  alleged  as 
bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch  a  later  date  arc 
the  following : — (a.)  R^sreaoes  of  timt^  Ex. 
vi.  26,  27,  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition,  for  it  obviously  sums  up  the  genea- 
logical register  given  just  before,  and  refen 
back  to  ver.  13.  But  it  is  more  natnrallj  ree- 
oncilable  with  some  other  authorship  than  dmt 
of  Moses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-^36,  though  it 
must  have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the 
look  was  written,  may  have  been  added  by 
Moses  himself,  supposing  him  to  have  com- 
posed the  restof  the  book.  Moses  there  directs 
Aaron  to  lay  up  the  manna  before  Jehovah, 
and  then  we  read :  "  As  Jehovah  commjmdfd 
Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Tesii- 
monv  "  (t.e.  the  Ark)  "  to  be  kept.  And  the 
chilaren  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  yean, 
until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they  did 
eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  horoen 
of  the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  foUowa  the 
remark, ''  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah."  It  is  clear  then  that  this  passsee  was 
written  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but 
after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Proinised 
Land.  The  diflbmlty  is  greater  with  a  pasnge 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogicsi 
table  of  Elsau's  fomily  (chap,  xxxvi.)  caa 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  later  interpolatioB. 
It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and  oonnectioB 
of  the  book ;  on  the  oontraiy,  it  is  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  its  stmctaia;  it  is  one  of  the 
ten  *<  generations "  or  genealogical  r^gisteis 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the 
whole.  Here  we  nnd  the  remark  (ver.  31). 
'<  And  these  are  the  kinffs  that  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  kiw 
over  the  children  of  Israel."  No  unprgndioed 
person  can  read  the  words, "  before  thne  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,*'  with- 
out foeling  that,  when  they  were  written,  Ungs 
had  alread  V  begun  to  reign  over  Israel.  Either 
then  we  must  adndt  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
did  not  exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon,  or  we  must  regahi  this  partictt- 
lar  verse  as  the  interpolation  of  a  later  editor- 
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Sikiilar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lot. 
xnii  38.  This  ondoublsdlj  assumes  the  occu- 
Mtioii  of  the  Land  of  Canaaor  by  the  Israelites. 
The  great  difficulty  connected  with  this  pas- 
sage, however,  is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary 
remark  of  the  writer's;  but  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to 
8ay  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  1).  (6.)  In 
8eTeral  instances,  older  names  of  jpiaces  give 
place  to  those  which  came  later  mto  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv. 
1,  occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  dty  of 
Dan.  In  Genesis,  we  can  only  fairly  account 
for  its  ai>pearance  bv  supposing  that  the  old 
oame  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS.,  and 
that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  later 
revision.  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (oomp.  xv.  13,  54) 
and  Judg:  i.  10,  we  are  told  that  the  originiu 
name  ofHebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kirjath-Arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  folder 
name  occurs,  and  the  explanation  is  s4ded  ('evi- 
(iently  by  some  one  who  wrote  later  thah  the 
ocr.upatian  of  Canaan),  "  the  same  is  Hebron." 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Hormah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3, 
compared  with  Jndg.  i.  17.  So  far,  then,  judg- 
ing the  work  simply  by  what  we  find  in  it, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times. 

lU.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
bears  upon  its  authonthip  and  the  probable 
date  of  Its  composition.  This  evidence  is'  of 
three  kinds :  first,  direct  mention  of  the  work 
as  already  existing  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amount  the  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quota- 
tions, and  the  like,  which  presu[>pose  its  exist- 
ence. 1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the 
aathorship  of  the  Law  in  Josh-  i.  7,  8,  and 
Tlii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  36,  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it  The 
Book  of  Judges  does  not  ijietk  of  tfa«  Book 
of  the  Law.  No  direct  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  first  mention  of 
the  Law  of  Bfoses  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to  his  son  Solo- 
mon, on  his  deathbed  (1  K.  ii.  3).  The  Elu- 
sion seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
therefore  favors  the  mosaic  authorship  of  that 
book  (comn.  vUi.  9,  53).  In  2  K.  xi.  12,  "  the 
testimony  ^  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Joash  at 
his  coronation.  This  must  have  been  a  book 
containing  either  the  whole  of  the  BCosaic 
law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
lu  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  for  more  fre- 
qaent  mention  is  made  of  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses"—  a  foct  which  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  priestly  character  of  those  books 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  40,  xxii.  12,  13;  2  Chr. 
xii.  1,  xiv.  4,  XT.  3,  xvii.  9,  xxv.  4,  xxxi.  3,  4, 
21,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxv.  26).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  we  have  mention  several  times 
made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there 


can  be  no  doubt  that  our  present  Tenia* 
teuch  is  meant ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  later  revision  of  it  took  place. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  existing  Pentateuch 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses.  The 
Books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  are  probablv  in 
their  present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Kxra. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  Pentateuch  in  £zra,  the 
present  Pentateuch  must  also  be  referred  to  in 
Chronicles.  But  this  does  not  follow.  The 
Book  of  Esra  speaks  of  the  Law  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  the  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles speak  of.  it  as  it  existed  long  before. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  may 
have  been  Ezra),  in  making  mention  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  refers  of  course  to  that  recen- 
sion of  it  which  existed  at  the  particular  periods 
over  which  his  history  travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  1 1, 
13,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  mentioned ;  and  here 
again  a  book  differing  in  nothing  from  our 
present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant.  In  the 
rrophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are 
many  idlusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  writ- 
ten aocument,  there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship. 
2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in 
the  foct  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own 
copies  of  it,  not  difierinc  very  materially  from 
those  possessed  by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few 
passages  which  had  probably  been  purposely 
tampered  with  and  altered :  such  for  instance  as 
Ex.  xii.  40;  Dent  xxviL  4.  If  this  point 
could  be  sa^sfactorily  established,  we  should 
have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest 
kings.  It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  indeed  than  that  of 
Saul.  History,  leaves  us  altogether  in  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was 
received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it 
might  have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom 
after  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  though  this  is 
hardly  probable ;  or  they  might  have  been  in- 
troduced thither  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  But  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  against  anv 
such  supposition.  It  agrees  so  remarkably  with 
the  existing  Hebrew  Pentatonch,  and  that  too 
in  those  passages  which  are  manifestly  inter- 
polations and  corrections  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  soma  other  period 
to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  insn- 
tution  of  the  rival  worship  on  Gterizim.  Till 
the  return  from  Babylon,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Samaritans  regarded  the  Jews  with 
any  extraordinary  dislike  or  hostility.  But 
the  manifest  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which 
Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when  he  was 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked 
their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward,  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  A  foil  dis- 
cussion of  this  <}ue8tion  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  We  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a 
transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The  saou. 
view  is  virtually  adopted  by  Qesenius 
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3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidenoe  of  a 
more  indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on 
the  Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  earlj  existence 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  This-  last  circum- 
stance, howcTer,  if  satisfactorily  made  oat,  is, 
indirectly  at  least,  an  argument  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Hengstenberg  has  tried 
to  show  that  all  the  later  books,  by  their  allu- 
sions and  quotations,  presuppose  the  existence 
of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole  life, 
civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  be- 
vond  all  doubt,  there  are  numerous  most  strik- 
mg  references,  both  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  to  passages  which  are  found 
in  our  present  Pentateuch.  It  is  established 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  already  existed  in 
writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. Even  as  regards  the  historical  portions, 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  veriuil 
coincidences  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  these  also  existed  in 
writing.  But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  extant  Jtwish  literature, 
the  Pentateuch  existed  as  a  canonicad  book ; 
if,  moreover,  it  was  a  book  so  well  known  that 
its  words  had  become  household  words  among 
the  people;  and  if  the  prophets  could  appMl 
to  it  as  a  recognised  and  weU-known  document, 
—  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its  existence 
as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  luive  been  almost 
forgotten?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  feet. 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and 
ularm  in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it 
does  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  and  of  the  severity  of  its  threatenings, 
except  on  the  supposition  that,  as  a  written 
document,  it  had  well-nigh  perished?  This 
must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is  not  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Jenoshaphat,  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law ;  but 
that  was  300  vears  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ; 
and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must 
have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people  to 
turn  "to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony;" 
and  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahas,  had  no 
doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  out- 
rageous wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with 
idols.  How  great  a  desolation  might  one  wick- 
ed prince  effect,  especially  during  a  lengtliened 
reign !  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time, 
in  all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of 
the  Law  existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably 
then  the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to 
trust  largely  to  the  memory  for  its  transmission. 
The  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the 
mere  force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it 
doubtless  became  perverted,  and  some  part  of 
it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
priests.  The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid 
upon  the  king  the  obligation  of  making  a  copy 
of  the  Law  for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been 
disregarded.     Here  and    there  perhaps  only 


some  prophet  or  righteous  man  pomrmd  a 
ooppr  of  Uie  sacred  book.  The  Iwlk  of  the 
nation  were  without  it.  The  oral  transmisuoB 
of  the  Law  and  the  living  witness  of  the  proph- 
ets had  superseded  the  written  document,  till 
at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almctei 
unknown. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hither- 
to adduced,  we  can  hardly  question,  without  t 
literary  scepticism  which  w^ould  be  moat  un- 
reasonable, that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  voy 
considerable  extent  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  tliough  it  may  have  undergone  msoj 
later  revisions  and  corrections,  the  bst  of  these 
bemg  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  Em. 
But  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpettchabk 
testimony  to  the  composition  of  tne  whole 
work  bv  Moses,  we  have  it  not.    Only  one  book 
out  of  tne  five  —  that  of  Deuteronomy — diuiDs 
in  express  terms  to  be  from  his  hand.    And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  the  very  book  in 
which  m^em  cnticism  refuses  most  peremp- 
torily to  admit  the  claim.    It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separaidT. 
AU  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus,  perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus  and 
some  psirt  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  load's 
ereatest  leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy, 
it  is  alleged,  is  in  style  and  purpose  so  nnmj 
unlike  the  genuine  writings  of  Moses,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  the  author. 
But  how  then  set  aside  the  express  testimony 
of  the  book  itself?    How  explain  Uie  fact  that 
Moses  is  there  said  to  have  written  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  to  have  consigned  it  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  priests,  and  to  have  charged  the 
Levites  sedulously  to  preserve  it  by  the  side  of 
the  ark  ?     Only  by  tlie  bold  assertion  that  the 
fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer,  who  choee 
to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order  to 
give  the  more   color   of  consistency    to  his 
woric !    But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy 
claims  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  there  u 
otiher  evidence  which  establishes  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  book. 

1.  Xt  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt* 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  ap- 
posing Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  In  xi. 
10,  tibere  is  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
irrigation ;  in  xx.  5,  to  Egyptian  regulatioDS 
in  time  of  war ;  in  xxv.  2,  to  the  Egyptian  bss- 
tinado.  Again,  among  the  curses  tnreatened 
are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (coop, 
vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii.  68,  Ecypt  is 
the  type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  Lastly, 
references  to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are  nu- 
merous (vi.  21-23 ;  see  aliM>  vii.  8,  18,  xi  3). 
The  phraseoloffy  of  the  book,  and  the  archa- 
isms round  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  sge 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  A  fond- 
ness for  the  use  of  figures  is  another  peculiari- 
ty of  Deuteronomy.  See  i.  31,  44,  viii.  5, 
xxviii.  13,  29,  44,  49,  xxxix.  17,  18.  The  re- 
sults are  most  surprising  when  we  compart 
Deuteronomy  with  the  £took  of  die  Covenant 

iEx.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
*s.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the  other. 
In  addition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which  are 
arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence,  strong 
and  clear,  of  post-Mosaic  times  and  writings. 
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The  attempt  l^  «  wrong  interpretation  of  2  K. 
xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down  Deuteron- 
omj  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  fails  utterly. 
A  century  earlier,  the  Jewish  prophets  borrow 
their  woras  and  their  thoughts  trom  Deuter- 
onomy.   Since,  then,  not  onlv  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  but  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
speak  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well 
as  in  words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of 
Uie  Pentateuch,  we  see  at  once  how  untenable 
IS  the  dieory  of  those  who,  like  Ewald,  main- 
tain that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as .  Vaihinger  does, 
during  that  of  Hezckiah.    But,  in  truth,  the 
book  speaks  for  itself.    No  imitator  could  have 
written  in  such  a  strain.    We  scarcely  need 
the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to  its  own 
authorship.    But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the  in- 
ternal evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses.    We  therefore  declare  unhesitat- 
ingly for  the  Blosaic  authorship  of  Deuterono- 
my.   Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
our  inquiry.      1.  The  Book  of  Genesis  rests 
(^iefiy  on  documents  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  though  it  was  probably  brought 
to  verr  nearly  its  present  shape  either  by  Mioses 
'amself,  or  by  one  of  the  elders  who  acted  un- 
der him.    2.  The  Books  of  Exodoi  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  are  to  a  grRat  extent  Mosaic. 
Besides  those  portions  which  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  been  written  by  him,  other  poi^ 
tions,  and  especially  the  legal  sectbns,  were,  if 
not  actually  written,  in  all  probability  dictated 
bv  him. .  3.  Deuteronomv,  excepting  the  con- 
cfoding  part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as 
it  professes  to  be.    4.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  was  written  before  the  three  preceding 
books,  because  the  legislation  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  as  bein^  the  nsore  formal  is  manifest- 
ly the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is  the  spirit- 
«al  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Law. 
But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit ;  the 
thing  before  its  interpretation.     5.  The  first 
coaytontum  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  could 
not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Canaan.    It  is  probable  that  Joshua, 
and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with  him, 
would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
tody, and  transmission.    6.  The  whole  work 
did  not  finally  assume  its  present  shupe  till  its 
revision  was  undertaken  by  Ezra  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

Penteoosty  (Ex.  xxiii.  16)  "  the  foast  of 
harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy  labors:"  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  22 ;  Deut  xvi.  10) "  the  feast  of  weeks : " 
(Num.  xxviii.  26 ;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  17)  "  the  day 
of  first-fruits."  The  second  of  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according 
to  the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day. 
The  most  important  passages  relating  to  it  are, 
Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  15-22 ;  Num.  xxviii. 
26-^1 ;  Deut  xvi.  9-12.  —  I.  The  time  of  the 
festival  was  calculated  from  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan.  The  Law 
preeeribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept  from 
"the  morrow  aft»r  the  aabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii. 
11, 15)  to  the  morrow  after  the  completion  of 
the  seTeBth  week,  which  would  of  course  be 
the  filUeth  day  (Lev.  xxui.  15,  16 ;  Deut  xvi. 

«).    The  fifty  days  formally  iadnded  the  period 
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of  grain-harvest,  commencing  with  the  ofiMn^ 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in  the 
Passover,,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  made  from  the  wheatjiar^ 
vest,  at  this  festival.  It  was  the  oflferinc^  of 
these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distinguisning 
rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were  to  be 
leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  contain  the  tenth 
of  an  ephah  {Le.  about  throe  quarts  and  a  half) 
of  the  nnest  wheat-flour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  proauce  of 
the  land.  The  loaves,  along  witn  a  peaoe- 
oflfering  of  two  lambs  of  the  first  jrear,  were  to 
be  waved  before  the  Lor4,  and  given  to  the 
priests.  At  the  same  time,  a  special  sacrifice 
was  to  be  made  of  seven  lambe  of  the  first  year, 
one  ^oung  bullock  and  two  rams,  as  a  burnt* 
ofienng  (accompanied  by  the  proper  meat  and 
drink  ofi^erings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18, 19).  Besides  these  ofierings, 
if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  rabbinical 
writers,  it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  daily  sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs,  as  a  bnmtofibrinff  (Num. 
xxviii.  27).  At  this,  as  well  as  the  ouer  festi- 
vals, a  free-will  offering  was  to  be  made  by  each 
person  who  came  to  the  sanctuary,  aocordias 
to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  It  would 
seem  that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a  more 
free  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  rather  of  the  kind  which 
belongs  to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  this 
respect,  it  resembled  the  Feast  of  l^dwmacles. 
The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless^  and  tba 
widow,  were  to  be  brought  within  its  inflnenoi 
( Deut  xvi.  11,14).  The  mention  of  the  glean- 
ings to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for  "  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  connection  with  Pen- 
tecost, may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  libe- 
rality which  helonged  to  the  festivu  (Ley.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  Passover)  the 
people  were  to  be  reminded  of  ^heir  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  they  were  especially  admonish«lof 
their  obligation  to  keep  the  diirine  law  (Dent 
xvi.  12). 

n.  Of  the  information  to  be  sathered  fifom 
Jewish  writers  respecting  the  obeervaiioe  of 
Pentecost,  the  following  particulars  appear  to 
be  the  best  worthy  of  notice.  The  nour  for 
the  loaves  was  sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve 
times  over.  They  were  made  either  the  day 
before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  aabbath  preceding 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  days  before,  the  occa- 
sion. The  two  lambs  for  a  peace-ofibring  were 
to  be  waved  by  the  priest,  before  thev  were 
slaughtered,  along  with  the  loaves,  and  after- 
wards the  loaves  were  waved  a  second  time 
along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs.  One 
loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  priests  wno  officiated.  The 
bread  was  eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple, 
and  no  fragment  of  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
till  the  morning.  Although,  aooordifig  to  the 
Law,  the  observance  of  Pentecost  lasted  bat  a 
single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  since 
the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to  two  days. 

in.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common 
interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  Uie  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  Lightfoot  contends  that 
the  passage  means,  whm  the  da^  i^PtnUoott  had 
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paned.  The  question,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
this  Pentecost  fell,  must  of  coarse  be  deter- 
mined bj  the  mode  in  which  the  doubt  is 
solved  regarding  the  daj  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten.  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal 
supper,  on  the  1 4th  of  Nisan,  and  ^e  sabbath 
dnnng  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grare  was 
the  day  of  the  omer,  Pentecost  must  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  sabbath.  But  if  the  supper  was 
eaten  on  the  13tb,  and  He  was  crucifira  on  the 
14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection  must  hare 
been  the  day  of  the  omer^  and  Pentecost  must 
have  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  ' 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  any  historical  significance  belonging  to 
Pentecost  But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times 
have  re^^arded  the  day  as  the  commemoration 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  we 
should  have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  regarding  it  as  more  than  the  di- 
vinely appointed  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the 
yearlpr  supply  of  the  most  useftil  sort  of  food. 
But  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially  linked 
»n  to  the  Passover,  that  festival  which,  above 
all  others,  expressed  the  fact  of  a  race  chosen 
and  sepantcd  from  other  nations.  It  was  not 
an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the  offering 
«f  the  omer  was  -a  supplication  for  the  divine 
blessing  on  die  harvest  which  was  iust  com- 
kiencing,  and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was 
a  thanbj^ving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of 
ue  Passover. 

Pen'uel*  The  usual,  and  possibly  the  ori- 
ginal, form  of  the  name  of  a  ^ftce  which  first 
appears  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
I^NiSL  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31).  From  this  nar- 
rative it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere  be- 
tween the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth  (comp. 
XXM.  n  wtthxiii.  17,  and  Judg.  vii.  5,  8). 
Succoth  has  been  identified  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty at  Sak&t;  but  no  trace  has  yet  been 
fonna  of  Penuel. 

F^'or.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
alter  having  without  efi^  ascended  the  lower 
or  less  sacrod  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and 
Piseah,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  b^ 
BaUk  for  his  final  conjurations  (Num.  xxih. 
28  only).  Peor — or,  more  accurately,  "the 
Peor  "  —  was  "  facing  Jeshimon."  The  same 
thing  is  said  of  Pisgah.  But  unfortunately  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  position  of  all  three, 
'so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this 
specification,  fii  the  Onomasf} oem  ("Fogor;" 
<*  Bethphogor ; "  <'  Danaba  ")  it  is  stated  to  be 
above  the  town  of  Libias  (the  ancient  Beth- 
aram),  and  opposite  Jericho.  —  2.  In  four  pas- 
sages (Num.  XXV.  18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh, 
xxii.  17),  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  forBaal- 
jHSor. 

Fdr'asim*  Mount.  A  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  unless  the  place 
which  it  designates  be  identical  with  the  Baal- 
PsRAKtif  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's victories  over  the  Philistines.  The  com- 
mentators almost  unanimously  take  the  refer- 
%nce  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded 


to,  at  Baal-Perazim  and  Gibeon  (Geseniua; 
Strachey),  or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites 
at  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eich- 
hom,  Rosenmiiller,  Michaelis). 

Per'eBh.  The  son  of  Machir  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Fdr'ez.  The  "  children  of  Perez,"  or  Pha- 
rez,  the  son  of  Judah,  appear  to  have  baen  a 
family  of  importance  for  many  centuries  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  3  ;  Neh.  xi.  4,  6). 

Per'ez-XTs'Ea.  l  Chr.  xilL  ll;  and 

Per'ez-XTE'Ban,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title 
which  David  conferred  on  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon,  or  Cidon,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah  :  "  And  David  was 
wroth  because  Jehovidi  had  broken  this  breach 
on  Uzzah,  and  he  called  the  place  '  Uzzah's 
breaking'  unto  this  day."  The  situation  of 
the  spot  is  not  known. 

PerfUmes.  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (I*rov. 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  than 
usually  sensitive  to  the  offensive  smeUs  oi^en- 
dered  by  the  heat  of  their  climate.  The  He- 
brews manufiustured  their  perfumes  chiefly  fimra 
spices  imported  from  AnU>ia,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also  fh>m  aromatic  plants  growing 
in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in  which 
they  applied  them  were  various.  Perfumes  en- 
tered uu^ly  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the 
two  forms  of  incense  and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx. 
22-^38).  Nor  were  they  less  used  in  private 
lifb :  not  only  were  they  applied  to  the  peraon, 
but  to  garments  (Ps.  xhr.  8  ;  Cant.  iv.  II),  and 
to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  beds  (Prov.  vii. 
17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  the  same  com- 
pliments  were  probabl^^  paid  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  (Dan.  iL  46).  When  a  royal 
personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attendants 
threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke "  about  his  path 
(Cant.  lii.  6).  The  use  of  pcrfiimes  wai 
omitted  in  times  of  mourning ;  wiienoe  tlie  alia* 
sion  in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per^gfty  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
Pamphvlia  (Acts  xiii.  13),  situated  on  the 
River  Uesttus,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from 
its  mouth,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  tha 
worship  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whuse  temple 
stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  town. 

Per^gamOfl.    A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  River  Btahfr-foftot,  the 
Caicus  of  antiquity,  and  twenty  mues  from  its 
present  mouth.    The  name  was  orignally  given 
to  a  remarkable  hill,  presenting  a  conical  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  fh>m  the  plain.    The 
local  legends  attached  a  sacred  character  to  this 
place.    Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  sue- 
cessors,  deposited  there  an  enormous  sura — nc 
less  than  9,000  talents — in  the  care  of  an  Asiatie 
eunuch  named  Philetsrus.    In  the  trouMom 
times  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquests,  this  officer  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure,  snd 
transmitting  it,  at  the  end  of  twenty  yoifs,  tc 
his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  djrnast  in  the 
neighborhood.     Eumenes  was   succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Attains,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic 
dynasty  of  Pergamene  kings,  who,  by  allying 
himself  with  the  rising  Roman  power,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  house. 
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His  soocessor,  Eamenes  11.,  was  rewarded  for 
hk  fidelity  to  the  Romaiu  in  tlieir  wars  with 
AntiochoB  and  Perseas  by  a  gift  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  former  had  possessed  to  the 
nortn  of  the  Taurus  range.    The  Attalic  dy- 
nasty terminated  b.c.  133,  when  Attains  Ili., 
dying  at  an  earl^  age,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs.    His  dommions  formed  the  proyince  of 
Asia  propria.    The  sumptuousness  of  the  At- 
talic princes  had  raised  Peigamos  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendor. 
It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan  cathedral 
city,  a  uniyersitjr  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
embellished  daring  a  succession  of  years  by 
kings  who  all  had  a  passion  for  expenditure, 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it    Under  the 
Attalic  ungs,  Pergamos  became  a  city  of  tem- 
ples, deyoted  to  a  sensuous  worship ;  and  being 
in  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sa- 
cred place,  might  not  unnaturally  be  riewed 
by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  one  "  where 
was  the  throne  of  Satan"  (Rey.  ii.  13).    After 
the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred 
character  of  Per^mos  seems  to  haye  been  put 
eren  more  prommently  forward.    In  the  time 
of  Martial,  iEUculapias  had  acquired  so  much 
prominence,  that  he  is  called  Perycuneus  dau. 
From  the  drcumstanoe  of  this  notoriety  of  the 
Pergamone  .Asculapius,  from  the  title  Zin^p 
being  giyen  to  him,  fVom  the  $erpent  being  his 
characteristic  emblem,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the    medical   practice   of  anti(]|uity  included 
charms  and  incantations  among  its  ai^ncies,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  "the 
throne  of  Satan,"  and  "  where  Satan  dwelleth," 
hiaye  an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan 
deity,  and  not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of 
locus  of  idolatrous  worship.     But  although 
undoubtedly  the  .Alsculapius  worship  of  Per- 
gamos was  the  most  famous,  yet  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of. Marcus  Antoninus  distinctly 
puts  Zeus,  Athen^,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  coordinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tute- 
iaiy  deities  of  Pergamos.    It  seems  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  expressions  aboye  quoted 
should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  isolate   one 
of  them  from  the  rest    It  may  be  added, 
that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  Perga- 
mene  Church,  that  some  among  them  were  of 
the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  policy  was  to  put 
a  stumbling-block  befbre  the  children  of  Israel, 
by  indocing  thcmn  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication  (Rey.  ii.  14), 
is  in  both  its  partieulars  yery  inappropriate  to 
the  .fiscnlapian  ritual.    It  points  rather  to  the 
Dionysus  and  Aphroditife  worship. 

Per^ida.    Tne  children  of  Perida  returned 
from  Babyton  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  yii.  57). 

Ber'iuitey  the^  and  Fer'izsites.   One 

of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise 
befbre  and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  continually  mentioned  m  the  fbrmula 
so  firequently  oocnmng  to  express  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.  xy.  90;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  3,  xxxiy.  1 1 ;  Deut  rii.  1 ,  xx.  17 ;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiy.  11  ;  Judg.  iii.  5 ;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ; 
Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  howeyer,  with  some- 
what greater  distmctness  on  seyend  occasions 
(Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiy.  30;  Judg.  i.  4,  5 ;  2  Esd. 
i.  21 ).  The  notice  in  the  Book  of  Judges  lo- 
cates them  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy 


Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  re- 
markable fragment  of^  the  history  of^  the  con- 
quest seems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with 
tne  Rephaim,  or  giants,  the  "  forestcountry  " 
on  the  western  flanks  of  Mount  Carmel  (Josh, 
xyii.  15-18).  The  siniification  of  the  naipe  is 
not  by  any  means  dear.  It  possibly  meant 
rustics,  dwellers  in  open,  unwalled  yillages, 
which  are  denoted  by  a  similar  word. 

F^raep'olis  is  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
ix.  2.  It  was  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Persian  court 
fVom  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  seems 
to  haye  been  its  founder,  to  the  inyasion  of 
Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction  by  that 
conqueror  is  well  known.  Persepolis  has  been 
regaotled  by  many  as  identiod  with  Pasar^^dae, 
the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus.  But  the  positions 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
ancient  writers;  and  the  ruins,  which  are  iden- 
tified beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  show  that 
the  two  places  were  more  than  forty  miles  apart. 
PasargadflD  was  at  Mwyaub,  where  the  tomo  of 
Cyrus  may  still  be  seen ;  Persepolis  was  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Istakher, 
on  the  site  now  called  the  CfM-Minar  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Hero,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  pal- 
aces, built  respectiyely  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and 
his  son  Xerxes,  besides  a  number  of  other  edi- 
fices, chiefi^  temples.  They  are  of  great  extent 
and  mamiifioenoe,  coyering  an  area  of  many 
acres.    Ap. 

Per'seilS^  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  and 
last  king  of^  Macedonia.  After  his  father's 
death  (b.c.  179),  he  continued  the  preparations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
was  seen  to  be  ineyitable.  In  b.c.  168,  he  was 
def^ted  by  L.  iBmilins  Paulus  at  Pydna,  and 
shortly  afterwards  surrendered  with  his  family 
to  his  conquerors.  The  defeat  of  Perseus  put 
an  end  to  the  independence  of  Macedonia,  and 
extended  eyen  to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  (1  Mace.  yiiL  5).    Ap. 

POrsia  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of 
no  yery  lar|^  dimensions  on  the  Penian  Gulf, 
which  is  still  known  as  Fan,  or  Farnatan,  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation.  This 
tract  was  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  Snsiana  or 
Elam,  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  Carmania, 
the  modem  Kerman,  Aboye  this  miserable 
region  is  a  tract  yery  far  superior  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  rocky  mountains — the  continuation 
of  Zagros ;  among  which  are  found  a  good  many 
fertile  yalleys  and  plains,  especially  towards  tlie 
north,  in  the  yicinity  of  Sniraz.  Here  is  an 
important  stream,  the  Bendamir,  which  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Merdadd,  and 
by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is  then  separated 
into  numerous  channels  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation, and,  after  fertilisin|^  a  lai^  tract  of 
countiy  f  the  district  of  Kwrjan),  ends  its  course 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Baktigan,  Farther  north  an 
arid  country  again  succeeds,  the  outskirts  of 
the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  fVom  Kerman 
to  Mazenderan,  and  from  Kashan  to  Lake 
2<emh.  The  chief  towns  were  PasargadsB,  the 
ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later  capital.  While 
the  district  of  Fart  is  the  true  original  Persia, 
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the  name  is  more  commonlr  applied,  both  in 
Scriptare  and  by  profane  aathon,  to  the  entire 
tract  which  came  by  degrees  to  be  incladed 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This 
empire  extended  at  one  time  from  India  on  the 
east  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and 
included,  besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Jaxar- 
tes  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  Desert,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  upon 
the  south.  The  only  passage  in  Scripture 
where  Persia  designates  the  tract  which  has 
been  called  above  "Persia  Proper"  is  Ez. 
xxxviii.  5.    Elsewhere  the  Empire  is  intended. 

Persians.  The  name  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  country  called  abore  "Persia 
Proper,"  and  who  thence  conouered  a  mighty 
empire.  There  is  reason  to  Delieye  that  the 
Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
both  being  branches  of  the  grait  Aryan  stock. 
] .  Character  of  the  nation.  — -The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave 
and  impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passionate,  for 
Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of 
eenerosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
Uian  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  tiroes 
anterior  to  Cyrus,  they  were  noted  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  habits,  which  offered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Medes ;  but 
fh)m  the  date  of  the  Median  overthrow,  this 
simplicitY  began  to  decline.  Polygamy  was 
commonly  practised  among  them.  Ther  were 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  fn  war 
they  fought  bravely,  but  without  discipline. 

2.  Rmgion,  —  The  religion  which  the  Per- 
sians brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character, 
differing  from  natural  religion  in  little,  except 
that  it  was  deeply  tainted  with  Dualism.  Like 
the  other  Aryans,  the  Persians  worshipped  one 
Supreme  God,  whom  the^  called  Avra-maaia 
(Oromasdes)  —  a  term  signiQring  (as  is  be- 
lieved) "  the  Great  Giver  of  Life.^  The  royal 
inscriptions  rarely  mentioned  any  other  ^od. 
Occasionally,  howerer,  they  indicate  a  slight 
and  modified  Polytheism.  Oromasdes  is  "  the 
chief  of  the  gods,'^  so  that  there  are  other  gods 
besides  him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evi- 
dently Mithra,  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to 
protect  the  monarch,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
identical  with  "the  sun."  Entirely  separate 
from  these  —  their  active  resister  and  antago- 
nist—  was  Akriman  (Arimanins)  "the  Death- 
dealing" —  the  powerful,  and  (probably)  self- 
existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  disease, 
fVost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all  other 
evils,  had  tneir  origin.  The  character  of  the 
original  Persian  worship  was  simple.  They 
were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herodotus  as- 
serts; but  they  had  prooably  no  altars,  and 
certainly .  no  images.  Neither  do  they  appear 
to  have  had  any  priests.  From  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Persians,  as  immigrants,  into 
their  new  territory,  they  were  probably  bronght 
into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very  di&r- 
ent  from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  West- 
ern Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the 
Kter  portion  of  the  region  lying  between 
opotamiA  and  India.    The  essence  of  this 


religion  was  worship  of  the  elements  —  moiv 
especially,  of  the  subtlest  of  all,  —  fire.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was  speedih 
corrupted  by  its  contact  with  diis  powerful 
rival.  There  was  a  short  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence, after  which  the  rival  systems  came  to 
terms.  3.  Language,  —  The  fangnage  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  San- 
scrit, or  ancient  language  of  Indis.  Modem 
Persian  is  its  degenerate  representative,  beinf , 
as  it  is,  a  motley  idiom,  lately  impregnated 
with  Arabic.  4.  Diviskm  mto  tr^teg,  fpc  — 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  wcie  di- 
vided into  ten  tribes,  of  which  three  were  no- 
ble, three  agricultural,  and  four  norondic 

5.  HU^arij. — In  remote  antiquity,  it  wonid  ap- 
pear that  tne  Persians  dwelt  in  t£e  r^ion  east 
of  the  Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer 
India.  The  first  Fai^gard  of  the  Vendidad 
seems  to  describe  their  wanderings  in  these 
countries,  and  shows  the  general  line  of  their 
progress  to  have  been  fVom  east  to  west,  down 
the  course  of  the  Oxns,  and  then,  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Rnagcs 
and  Media.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
period  of  these  movements ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to  b.c.  8^,  at 
which  time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the 
first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  vrith  Aryan 
tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagros.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Ban- 
8U  or  Partmt  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  If  so, 
we  may  say  that  fh>m  the  middle  of  the  9th  to 
the  mkldle  of  the  8th  century  b.c.  they  ooeo- 
pied  South-eastern  Armenia,  but  by  the  end  of 
die  8th  centninr  had  removed  into  the  ooontrr, 
which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name.  The 
leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  » 
hare  been  a  certain  Acnsemenes,  who  was  ree- 
ognixed  as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  terri- 
tory, and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Achemenidse,  about  B.C.  700.  Very'litde  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  tlm 
date  and  the  revolt  and  accession  of  Cyms  the 
Great,  near  a  oentniy  and  a  half  later.  Of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  revolt  took 
place,  we  have  no  eertain  knowledge.  We  must 
oe  content  to  know  that,  after  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  subjection,  the  Persians  revolted 
fW)m  the  Biledes,  engaged  in  a  bloody  strag^ 
with  them,  and  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in 
establishing  their  independence,  hut  in  chsn- 

S'ng  places  with  their  masters,  and  becorainir 
e  ruling  people.    The  probsible  date  of  the 
revolt  is  b.c.  558.    Its  success,  by 


to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Medes,  placed  her  at  the  hena  of 
an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which  were  the  Halys 
upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north. 
Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east 
the  salt  desert  of  Iran. 

As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  led  on  t5 
others.  Cyms  defeated  Croesns,  and  added  the 
Lydian  Empire  to  his  dominions.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  closely  by  the  subouasion 
of  the  Greek  settlements  on  die  Asiatic  coast* 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Caria,  Cannns,  and 
Lycia.  The  empire  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended greatly  towards  the  north-east  and  east 
Cyrus  rapidly  overran  the  fiat  countries  bevood 
the  Caspian;  afler  whidi  be  teams  lo  liavt 
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piuhed  hifl  conquests  still  fiuther  to  the  east, 
adding  to  his  dominions  tlie  districts  of  Herat, 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Beloochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
In  B.a  539  or  538,  Babylon  was  attacked,  and 
after  a  stout  defence  fell  before  his  irresistiblo 
bands.  This  Tictorv  first  brought  the  Persians 
into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  conquerors 
found  in  Babylon  an  oppressed  race  —  like 
themselves,  abhorrcrs  of  idols  — ^  and  professors 
of  a  religion  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
could  sympathize.  This  race  Cyrus  determined 
to  restore  to  their  own  country ;  which  he  did 
by  the  remarkable  edict  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  3-4). 

He  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
MassagetsB  or  the  Derbices,  after  a  reign  of 
twenw-nine  years.  Under  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Cambyses  III.,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took 
place  (B.G.  525).  This  prince  appears  to  be  tlie 
Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  (it.  6).  In  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  Iiim  at  court,  and  a  Magian 
priest,  Gomates  I  Gaumata)  by  name,  professing 
to  be  Smordis  {BareUya),  the  son  of  Cvrus, 
whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death 
secretly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 
Cambyses,  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  his 
crowUf  ended  his  life  bv  suicide.  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months.  Gomates 
the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  without  a  strug- 

fle,  master  of  Persia  (  b.c.  522).  His  situation, 
owever,  was  one  of  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of 
thd  Persians.  He  reversed  the  policv  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  foroade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17- 
23).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystasp^,  headed  a 
revolt  affainst  him,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  The  reign  of 
Gomates  lasted  seven  months.  The  first  Sorts 
of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its  purity. 
Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  bj^  the  Jews, 
who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of  their 
Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  oecree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 
(cnntM  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  tlie 
Jews  wen  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early 
■s  his  sixth  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15). 

During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by 
numerous  revolts.  His  courage  and  activity, 
however,  seconded  by  the  valor  of  his  Persian 
troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  satraps,  carried 
him  successfully  through  these  and  other  simi- 
lar difficulties ;  and  the  resnlt  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  becune  as  firm- 
ly seated  on  his  throne  as  an;^  previous  mon- 
arch. His  talents  as  an  administrator  were, 
upon  this,  brought  into  play.  On  the  whole,  he 
most  be  pronounced,  next  to  Cyrus,  the  great- 
est of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded  by  reverses. 
The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount  Athos  was 
followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis  at  Bfara- 
thon ;  and  befi>re  any  attempt  could  be  made  to 
tvenge  that  Mow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.c. 


486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  de- 
clared itself  independent.  In  the  palace,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  dissension;  and  when, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  the  fourth  Per- 
sian monarch  died  (b.c. 485),  leaving  his  throne 
to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and  ungovemed 
passions,  it  was  evident  that  the  empire  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  was 
already  veiging  towards  its  decline.  The  first 
act  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  E^ypt  to  subjec- 
tion (B.C.  484),  aiter  which  he  TCgan  at  once 
to  make  proparations  for  his  invasion  of  Greece. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  well-known  expedition  against  Greece, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  invaders. 
During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
during  part  of  tliat  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Artaxerxes,  Persia  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fieets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  provinces ; 
but  at  last,  in  b.c.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers,  who  then  continued 
on  terms  of  amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried 
off  Xerxes  (b.c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Mcucpoxetp,  or  "  Long-Handed," 
succeeded  him,  after  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  durine  which  the  conspirator  Arta- 
banus  occupied  the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes, 
who  reigned  forty  yeans,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
king  of  that  name  who  stood  m  such  a  friendly 
relation  towards  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c.).  He  is  the  last 
of  the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Hb  successors  were 
Xerxes  IL,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  is  probably  the  "Darius  the 
Persian  "  of  Nehemiaji  (xii.  22).  These  mon- 
archs reigned  from  b.c.  484  to  b.c.  330.  The 
collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  attack  of 
Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no  de- 
scription here.  On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  among  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to 
the  Scleucidsft,  under  whom  it  continued  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
the  conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  ftt>n- 
tier  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  became 
included  among  their  subject-tribes  (b.c.  164). 
Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In 
A.D.  336,  the  Persians  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors,  and  once  more  became  a 
nation. 

Persia.  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  12)  whom  St  Paul  salutes. 

Per'uda.  The  same  as  Pbbioa  (Ezr.  iL 
55). 

FestUenoe.    [Plaoub.] 

Peter.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  i.e. 
"  hearer."  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named 
Jonas  (Matt  xvi.  17 ;  John  i.  43,  xx:  16),  and 
was  brought  up  in  his  father's  occupation,  —  a 
fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and 
James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants; and  from  various  indications  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  social  position  brought  them  into 
contact  with  men  of  education.    The  apostle 
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did  not  live,  as  a  mere  laboring  man,  in  a  hut 
by  the  seaside,  but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  aftei^ 
wards  in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to 
himself  or  his  mother-in-law,  which  must  nave 
been  rather  a  large  one,  since  he  received  in  it 
not  only  our  Loi^  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but 
multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  miracles 
and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated. 
The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  coun- 
cil perceived  they  {i.e,  Peter  and  John)  were 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  this  assumption.  The  translation  of 
the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather  exaggerated, 
the  word  rendered  "  unlearned  "  being  nearly 
equivalent  to  "  laymen,"  t.«.  men  of  ordinary 
education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis. 
The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Nortliem  Palestine, 
a  sort  of  patois,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Syriac.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  apostle  was  acquainted  with  Greek  in  early 
life,  w  idiin  a  few  years  after  his  call,  he  seems 
to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greek  with  Cor- 
nelius. The  style  of  both  of  Peter's  Epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  — 
it  is  pure  and  aocnrate,  and  in  grammatical 
structure  equal  to  that  of  Paul.  That  may,  how- 
ever, be  accounted  for  bv  the  iact,  for  which 
there  is  very  ancient  authority,  that  Peter  em- 
ployed an  interpreter  in  the  composition  of  his 
Epistles,  if  not  m  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  he 
had  some  mdimental  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
earl  V  life,  which  may  have  been  afterwards  ex- 
tended when  the  need  was  felt 

That  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  married 
in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  apostolic  journeys,  are  facts  inferred  from 
Scripture,  while  very  ancient  traditions,  record- 
ed bv  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  other  early 
but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform  us  that  her 
name  was  Perpetua ;  that  she  bore  a  daughter, 
or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was  called 
by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  a.d.  64 ;  but  this  need  not  imply 
that  he  was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He 
was  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  his  call.  That  caU  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  special  preparation.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  together  with  their  partners 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  Uiey  were 
first  called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the 
circumstances  of  that  call,  which  are  recorded 
with  graphic  minuteness  by  John,  we  learn 
some  important  facts  touching  their  state  of 
mind  and  the  personal  character  of  our  apos- 
tle. This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change 
in  Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as 
their  teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  fol- 
low him  as  regular  disciples.  They  returned  to 
Ca))emanm,  where  they  pursued  their  usual 
business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of 
His  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other 


three  evangelists ;  the  narrative  of  Luke  bein<^ 
apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief,  and,  so 
to  speak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.    It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galike 
near   Capernaum,   where   the    four  disdi^es, 
Peter  ana  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  fitt- 
ing.   Peter  and  Andrew  were  first  called.    Our 
Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's  boat,  and  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  on  the  shore.    Immedi- 
ately after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the  botu« 
of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle  of 
healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep    impression   upon    the  pcopk. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
Decapolis,  Penea,  and  Judaea.      The  specisl 
designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  iUlow-dis- 
ciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards,  when 
they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants  (see  Matt.  x.  2-4;    Mark  iii.  13- 
19,  the  most  detailed  account;  Luke  vL  13). 
They  appear  then  first  to  have  received  for- 
mally the  name  of  apostles ;  and,  from  that 
time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  character- 
istic appellation  than  as  a  proper  name.   From 
this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  firat  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever 
cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed.    The 
precedence  did  not  depend  upon  priority  of  caD, 
or  it  would  have  devolved  upon  his  brother 
Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple  who  first  fol- 
lowed Jesus.    It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
it  depended  upon  seniority.    The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfec^ 
toiy  way  for  the  fects,  that  he  is  named  first  in 
every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  addmsed 
by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name. 
Primus  inter  pares,  Peter  held  no  distinct  ofiice, 
and  certainly  never  claimed  any  powen  which 
did  not  equally  belong  to  all  his  ieilow-apostles. 
This  gr^t  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  rehef 
The  distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it 
may  be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  eneigj, 
zeal,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person, 
seem  to  have  developed  a  natural  tendency  to 
rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  npon  pre- 
sumption.   On  this  occasion,  the  auiibition  of 
such  feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest 
reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our 
Lord.    It  is  remarkable  that  on  other  occasknis, 
when  Peter  signalized  his  faith  and  devotion, 
he  displayed  at  the  time,  or  immediately  after- 
wards, a  more  than  usual  deficieney  in  spiritual 
discernment  and  consistency.      Towards  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  Peter's  character- 
istics become  especially  prominent     Tocetbcr 
with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  md 
warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  Miik 
xiii.  3,  who  alone  mentions  these  names;  Luke 
xxi.  7).    At  the  last  supper,  Peter  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  earnest  in  the  request 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out.    After 
the  supper,  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of 
the  significant,  almost  sacramental  act  of  oar 
Lord  m  washing  His  disciples'  fe^    Then  too 
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it  was  that  he  made  those  re)eated  protesta- 
tions of  unalterable  iidelitj,  so  soon  to  be 
falsified  by  his  miserable  fall. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resarrecdon,  we  have 
proof  that  Peter,  thouu^h  bumbled,  was  not 
crushed,  by  his  fall.  He  and  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre ;  be  was  the  first  who 
entered  it.  We  are  told  b^  Luke  and  by  Paul 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among  the 
apostles.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  on 
that  occasion  he  is  called  bv  his  original  name, 
Simon,  cot  Peter :  the  hieher  designation  was 
not  restored  until  he  haa  been  puoliclv  re-in- 
stituted, so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That  re- 
institution  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(John  xxi.),  an  event  of  t2ie  very  highest  im- 
port Slower  than  John  to  recognise  their 
Ix>rd,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  Him :  he 
brouj^ht  the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated 
question  of  Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the 
tnree  protestations  and  denials,  was  thrice  met 
by  answers  full  of  love  and  fiiith.  He  then 
received  the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's 
sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his 
place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without  such  an 
authorization.  Then  followed  the  prediction 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.  With  this  event  closes  the 
first  part  of  Peter's  history.  HenccforUi,  he 
and  nis  colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern 
the  Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  without  the 
support  of  His  presence.  The  first  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occupied  by  the  record 
of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  of  which  Peter 
stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
apostles ;  it  bein^,  however,  equally  clear  that 
Be  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority 
apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  Peter 
is  the  most  prominent  |)cr8on  in  the  greatest 
event  after  tne  resurrection,  when  on  the  dav 
of  Pentecost  the  Churv*h  was  first  invested  with 
the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers.  The  first 
miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him 
(Acts  iii.).  This  first  miracle  of  nealingwas 
soon  followed  by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment. 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  He 
is  not  specially' named  in  connection  with  the 
uppointment  of  deacons,  an  important  step  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church ;  but  when  the 
gospel  was  first  preached  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Judsea,  he  and  John  were  at  once  sent  by  the 
apostles  to  confirm  the  converts  at  Samaria. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clusively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of 
the  gospel.  At  Samaria  he  was  confVonted 
with  Simon  Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy. 
About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix.  26 
and  GaL  i.  17, 18),  we  have  two  accounts  of  the 
first  meeting  of  Peter  and  Paul.  This  inter- 
view was  followed  by  other  events  marking 
Peter's  position  —  a  general  apostolical  tour  of 
vlsitatbn  to  the  churches  hitherto  established 
(Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  on  ^neas  and  Tabitha, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  most  signal 
transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  re- 
corded, —  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  That  was 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's  min- 
isojr. 

The  establishment  of  a  church  in  great  part 


of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission 
of  Barnabas,  wtween  whose  family  and  Peter 
there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the 
seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter. 
This  transaction  was  soon  followed  b^  the  im- 

Srisonment  of  our  apostle.  His  nuraculous 
eliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  second  great 
period  of  his  ministry.  The  ^P^ud  work  as- 
signed to  him  was  completed.  From  that  time, 
we  have  no  continuous  history  of  hinL  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank  as  the 
cnief  apostle;  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ercised nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their 
proceedings.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not 
said  where  he  went  Certainly  not  to  Rome, 
where  there  are  na  traces  of  his  presence  before 
the  last  years  of  his  life :  he  probably  remained 
in  Judiea.  Six  years  later  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  apostles  and 
elders  came  together  to  consider  the  question 
whether  converts  should  be  circumcised.  Peter 
took  the  lead  in  that  Oiscnssion,  and  urged  with 
remarkable  cogency  the  principles  settlel  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  His  ai^^nments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question 
at  once  and  foiever.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  meeting  between  Panl  and  Peter, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Galatians  ii. 
1-10,  took  place  at  this  time.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  critics  believe  that  it  did ;  and  this 
hypothesis,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
seems  more  probimle  than  any  other  which  has 
been  suggested.  The  only  point  of  real  im- 
portance was  certainly  detemuned  before  the 
apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the 
Gentiles  being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to 
Paul  and  Baniabas,  while  toe  chavge  of  preach- 
ing to  the  circumcision  was  assigned  to  the 
elder  apostles,  and  more  particnlariy  to  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  7-9).  This  arraii|;ement  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  exclusive  one.  Ptol  always 
addressed  himself  fhvt  to  the  Jews  in  every 
city :  Peter  and  his  old  colleagoes  undoubtedly 
admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  ftill  force 
only  when  the  old  and  new  aposdes  resided  in 
the  same  ciu.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at 
Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 
There  the  painful  collisk>n  took  place  between 
the  two  apostles;  the  most  renuukable,  and, 
in  its  bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical 
periods,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Church. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of 
Peter's  abode  or  work.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
com^tetin^  the  organisation  of  Christian  oom- 
munities  in  Palestine  and  the  a4ioining  dis- 
tricts. There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early 
period.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,  or 
Rome,  by  eariy  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That 
of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached 
the  gon)el  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned 
in  hu  First  Epistle,  appears  from  Origen'sown 
words  to  be  a  mens  conjecture.  From  that 
qnstle,  however,  it  is  to   be   inferred  tha^ 
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towardfl  the  end  of  his  fife,  Peter  either  visited, 
or  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon,  whicli  at 
that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
aftemrards,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  ciutare. 
More  important  in  its  beaiin|n  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  Peter's  connection 
with  R6me.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled 
point  that  he  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  evidence  for  his  martyr- 
dom there  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  contrary  statement  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers.  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  pUux, 
tnat  being  of  course  well  known  to  his  readers. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  eenuine  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv.),  speuu  of  Peter  in 
terms  which  imply  a  special  connection  with 
their  church.  In  the  second  century,  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop 
of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  H.E,  ii.  25),  states,  as  a 
fkct  universally  known,  and  accountine  for  the 
intimate  relations  between  Corindi  and  Rome, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome,  and  those  least  affected  by  its  influence, 
which  was  at  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the 
East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a 
point  founder  of  that  church,  and  sufiered  death 
m  that  city. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  mar- 
tyrdom are  less  certain.  The  eaily  writers 
imply,  or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at  or 
about  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and  in  the 
Neronian  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was 
erucifled.  Origen  says  that  at  his  own  request 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 
Thus  closes  tiie  apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
fkcts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted 
^n  early  testimony.  His  wife  accompanied  nim 
in  his  wanderings.  She  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  mar^rdom,  and  to  have  been  supported 
in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exnorta- 
•tion.  The  apostle  is  said  to  have  employed 
interpreters.  Of  fkr  more  importance  is  the 
statement,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral 
instructions.  The  fact  is  doubly  important  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the 
character  of  our  apostle.  The  only  written 
documents  which  Peter  has  left  are  the  First 
Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained  in  the  Church;  and  the  Second, 
which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our  own, 
been  a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

First  Epistle.  —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred 
to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1);  known  to 
Polycarp,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tle Ito  tne  Philippians ;  recognized  by  Papias 
(ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  39) ;  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Ireniens,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
and  Origen ;  it  was  accepted  without  hesitation 
by  the  universal  Churcti.  The  internal  evi- 
dence is  equally  strong.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  churches  or  Asia  Minor,  which  had  for  the 
most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his  com- 

enions.    Supposing  it  to  nave  been  written  at 
d>yloo,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Sil- 


vanus,  1^  whom  it  was  transmitled  to  those 
churches,  had  joined  Peter  after  a  tow  of  visi- 
tation, either  in  pursuance  of  instmctaoiis  from 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  or  in  die  capa- 
city of  a  minister  of  high  authority  in  thc 
Church,  and  that  his  account  of  the  ooiidttion 
of  the  Christians  in  those  districts  determined 
the  apostle  to  write  the  Episde.  The  aMomp- 
tion  that  Silvanus  was  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  is  not  ooroe  out  by  the 
expression,  "  by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto 
you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer 
or  amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Silvanus  would  be  consulted  by  Peter  through- 
out, and  that  they  would  together  read  the 
Episties  of  Paul,  especialljr  those  addressed  to 
tM  churches  in  tiiose  districts.  We  have  thus 
a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style  and 
modes  of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles 
who  differed  so  widely  in  guts  and  acquire- 
ments. 

The  objects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  fiom 
its  contents,  coincide  with  these  assnmptiooa. 
They  were:  —  1.  To  comfort  and  strengtheB 
the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trisl.    2. 
To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  dntiei 
involved  in  their  calling.    3.  'To  warn  them 
against  special  temptations  attached  to  their 
position.    4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  completeness  of  the  relmMM 
system  which  they  had  already  received.    Sock 
an  attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of  the  elder  apoe- 
ties,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Peter.    The  last, 
which  is  perhaps  the  very  principal  object,  is 
kept  in  view  throughout  tne  Epistie,  and  is 
distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12.    The  harmony 
of  such  teaching  with  that  of  Paul  u  sitfficiendr 
obvious,  nor  is  Uie  general  arrangement  or  modie 
of  discussing  the  topics   unlike  that  of  the 
Apostie  of  uie  Gentiles;  still  the  indications 
of^  originality  and  independence  of  thought  are 
at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  Epistle  is 
full  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  charK- 
teristic  peculiarities  of  Peter.    He  dweUs  note 
frequendy  than  Paul  upon  the  future  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  neariy  all 
his  exhortations  to  patience,  self-control, 'and 
the  dischar^^  of  all  Christian  duties.    The 
apostle's  mmd  is  fbll  of  one  thought,  —  the 
realization  of  Messianic  hopes.    In  this  he  ii 
the  true  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those 
feelings  wnich  were  best  calculated  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  as  the  aposde  of  the  or- 
cumcision.    But  while  Peter  thus  shows  him- 
self a  genuine  Israelite,  his  teaching  is  direedy 
opposed  to  Jndaizing  tendencies.    He  belong 
to  the  school,  or,  to  speak  more  oorrecdv,  is 
the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindi- 
cates the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and 
puts  the  superiority^  of  the  latter  on  its  troe 
oasis,  —  that  of  spiritual  development    The 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  ia 
this  Epistle  of  the  perpetual  obligation,  die 
dignity,  or  even  the  hearings,  of  the  Mosaic  Lav. 
He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his  style  and 
thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imagexy ;  but  ht 
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coiicemplaitea  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the 
li^t  ot  tin  gospel ;  oe  regards  the  privileges 
and  glorjr  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely 
in  their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

Sbcoicd  Epistui.  —  The  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  diflbsulty 
than  tne  former.    We  have  few  references,  and 
none  of  a  venr  positive  character,  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlj  Fathers ;  the  style  difiers  materiaUj 
from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resem- 
blance, amounting  to  a  studied  imitation,  be- 
tween this  Bpisue  and  that  of  Jnde,  seems 
scaroelj  reconcilable  with  the  position  of  Peter. 
Doubts  as  to  its  ^nuineness  were  entertained 
by  the  greatest  cntics  of  the  earlv  Church ;  in 
the  tame  of  Eusebins  it  was  reckoned  amonc 
the  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  ad- 
mitted mto  the  Cation  until  the  year  393,  at 
the  Council  of  Hippo.    The  contents  of  the 
Epistle  seem  quite  in  acordance  widi  its  asserted 
origin.    We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers 
to  the  objections  above  stated: — I.  With  re- 
gard to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church,  we 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted 
frequently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  inter- 
coarse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom :  the  docu- 
ments of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scanty 
to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from  omission. 
^Uthough  It  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 
yet  passu^  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas, 
Justin  i&ttyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
IrencBus,  suggest  an   acquaintance  with  this 
Epistle.    It  IS  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Photius  that  Clemont  of  Alexandria 
wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  disputed  Epis- 
tles, in  which  this  was  certainly  included.    Did- 
ymus  refers  to  it  very  frequency  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Trinitv.    It  was  certainly  included 
in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Origen.    The  historical  evidence 
Is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to 
require  or  to  warrant   the  rejection  of   the 
Epistle.    The  silence  of  the  Fathers   is  ac- 
counted for  more  easily  than  its  admission  into 
the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness had  been  raised. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  ma^  be  admitted. 
The  only  (question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than 
can  be  satis&etorily  accounted  for,  supposing 
that  the  apostle  employed  a  different  person 
aa  his  amanuensis.  If  we  admit  that  some  time 
Intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
works,  that  in  writine  the  nrst  the  apostle  was 
aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second  by  another, 
perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  addressed  by  him  were  considerably 
changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay 
of  faculties,  the  diflbrenoes  may  oe  r^aided  as 
insufllcient  to  justi^  more  than  hesitation  in 
admitting  its  eenuineness.  The  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  admitted  without 
affecting  our  judgment  unfevorably.  3.  The 
doubts  as  to  Its  genuineness  appear  to  have 
originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where, 
however,  the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recog- 
nized at  a  very  early  period.  The  opinions  of 
modem  commentators   may  be   summed   up 
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under  three  heads.  Many  reject  the  Epistle 
altogether  as  spurious.  A  few  consider  that 
tibe  nrst  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  But  a  majority  of 
names  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. 

Some  apocryphal  wntings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currencv  in  the  Church  as  containing 
the  substance  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  The 
Preaching  or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  probably  iden- 
tical with  a  work  called  the  Preaching  of  Paul, 
or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  b;jr  J^tantius, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  Another  work,  called  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  was  held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries. 
[Cbphas occurs  in  the  following  passages: 
Jonn  i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5; 
Tial.  i.  18,  ii.  9,  10, 14.  Cephas  is  the  Chaldee 
word  Cef^,  itself  a  corruption  of,  or  derivation 
hem,  the  Hebrew  C^,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word, 
fbnnd  only  in  Job  xxx.  6  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It 
must  have  been  the  word  actually  pronounced 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt  xvi.  18,  and  on  subse- 
quent occasions  when  the  a|«esde  was  addressed 
bv  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
ay  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Chria- 
tians.] 

Fdthabi'ah.  L  A  priest,  over  the  19th 
course  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
—  2.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He  is 
probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 
IX.  .5.^-3.  The  son  of  Meshesabeel,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

Ve^tbOTf  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  where 
Balaam  resided  (Num.  xxii.  5 ;  Dent  xxiii.  4). 
Itsposition  is  wholly  unknown. 

Feth'ueL  The  father  of  the  prophet  Joel 
(Joel  i.  I ). 

Fdultlial.  Property  '<  Peullethai ; "  the 
eifi^th  son  of  Obed-eaom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  &). 

jPha'ath  Mo'ab,  i  Esd.  v.  ii  i-Pahath 

MOAB.     Ap. 

Phaoar'eth  »  PocHBSSTH  cf  Zebaim  (1 
Esd.  V.  34).    Ap. 

Phtti'Stir.  .Pashuk,  the  prieady  family  (1 
Esd.  ix.  22).    Ap. 

Phaldai'us  »  Pxdaiah  4  (l  Esd.  ix.  44). 
An. 

Phale'as  —  Padok  (l  Esd.  v.  29).    Ap. 

Phaleo.  PXLBO  the  son  of  Eber(Lttke 
iii.  35). 

Pbflllu.  Palln  the  son  of  Benhen  Is  ao 
called  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  9. 

Phal^tL  The  son  of  Loish  of  Gallim,  to 
whom  Saul«  gave  Michal  in  marriue  after  his 
mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth  as  an 
outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  he 
is  called  Praltibl.  with  the  exception  of 
this  brief  mention  of  his  name,  and  the  touch- 
ing little  espiode  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 

Phal'^tieL  The  same  as  Phalti  (2  Sam. 
iii.  15). 

Fhan'liel.  The  father  of  Anna,  the  proph- 
etess of  the  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  36). 

Fhar'aoim.  The  "  sons  of  Pharacim '' 
were  among  the  servants  of  the  Temple  who 
returned  with  Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list 
in  1  Esd.  V.  31.    Ap. 
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Fha'raohy  the  common  title  of  the  native 
kings  of  £gypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P~KA  or  PH-RA,  **  the  Sun,"  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. As  several  kings  are  only  mentioned 
by  the  title  "Pharaoh"  in  the  Bible,  it  is  im- 
portant to  endeavor  to  discriminate  them.  We 
shall  therefore  here  state  what  is  known  res- 
pecting them  in  order.  1.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Abraham.  —  The  Scripture  narrative  does  not 
afford  us  any  clear  indications  for  the  identi- 
tication  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.  At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt, 
according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's  chronol- 
ogy, it  is  generally  held  that  the  country,  or  at 
least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerful 
line  was  the  xvth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  terri- 
tories of  which  would  be  first  entered  by  one 
coming  finom  the  east.  The  date  at  which 
Abraham  visited  Egypt  was  about  b.c.  S081, 
which  would  accord  with  the  time  of  Salatis, 
the  head  of  the  xvth  dvnastv,  according  to  our 
reckoning.  2.  The  PharaJk  of  JceqA. —  The 
chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line  to 
which  this  Pharaoh  belonged  are  that  he  was 
a  despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  fol- 
lowea  Egyptian  customs,  but  dicTnot  hesitate 
to  set  them  aside  when  he  thought  fit ;  that  he 
seems  to  have  desired  to  eain  complete  power 
over  the  Egyptians;  and  that  he  fikvored  stnm- 

C  These  particnlars  certainly  appear  to 
support  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tianiien  foreigner  rather  than  an  Egyptian. 
Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  was  8^9er- 
tesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  on 
account  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription of  a  famine  in  that  hip^>  reign. 
This  identification,  although  receiving  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  Herodotos,  that 
Scsostris,  a  name  reasonably  traceable  to  Seser- 
tesen,  divided  the  land,  and  raised  his  chief 
revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders,  most 
be  abandoned,  since  ihe  calamit]r  recorded  does 
not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  character,  and 
the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 

If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh 
was  an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that 
he  was  one  of  the  shepherd  kings,  — a  view 
almost  inevitid>le  if  we  in^  that  be  ruled  dur- 
ing the  shepherd  period, — vre  are  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  all  tne  drcnmstances  of  the  bib- 
lical narrative.  It  is  stated  by  Ensebitts  that 
the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the 
shepherd  Apophis.  Apophis  belonged  to  the 
xvtn  dynasty,  which  was  certainly  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line,  for 
it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our 
view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled  for  either 
284  years  (Afticanus),  or  259  years  10  months 
(Josephus),  from  about  b.c.  2080.  If  Hales's 
chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
be  correct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under 
this  dynasty,  commencing  about  b.c.  1876, 
which  would  be  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
but  one  or  perhaps  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty ; 
was  possibly  in  toe  time  of  Apophis,  wKo  ended 
the  line  according  to  Africanus.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  dvnast^  is  said  to  have  been 
»f  Phcenictans.  Tfiis  king  appears  to  have 
reigned  firom  Joseph's  appointment  (or,  per- 


ha|>s,  somewhat  earlier)  nntil  Jacob's  death,  a 
period  of  at  least  tvrentv-six  years,  from  b.c 
cir.  1876  to  1850,  and  to  bave  been  the  fifth  or 
sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynasty. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppntakm.—Thc 
first  persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression, 
from  the  second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  £xodii>. 
especially  as  he  commenced,  and  probably  fon^ 
carried  on,  the  persecution.  The  general  view 
is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian.  He  lus  been  gec- 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty :  we  believe  that  ht 
was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either.  The  chief 
points  in  the  evidence  in  &vor  of  the  fonner 
opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamses, 
whence  it  has  been  aivoed  that  one  of  the  op- 
pressors was  a  king  Ranaeses.  The  first  •kin*; 
of  this  name  known  was  head  of  the  xixth  dj- 
nasty,  or  last  king  of  the  xviiidi.  Manetfao 
says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
]d!enptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  fir» 
Rameaes,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  seooad. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  seeaas  at 
first  sight  extremdy  jmbaUe,  emdally  if  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a 
shepheid  km^.  If  we  assign  him  to  the  a^ 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  which  oor  view  of 
Hebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  as 
to  do,  we  have  stQl  to  determine  whether  he 
were  a  shepherd  or  an  Egyptiaii.  If  a  shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  xridi  or  the 
xviith  dynasty.  The  reign  of  thb  kn^  prob- 
ably commeiMed  a  little  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  which  we  place  b.c.  1732,  and  nans  lo 
have  lasted  upwards  of  forty  ycarsy  perhapt 
much  more. 

4.  TAe  Pkanuh  of  the  £»dHS.  — What  ii 
known  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodna  is  rather 
biographical  than  historicaL  It  does  not  add 
much  to  our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of 
the  oppressors,  exciting  hytfaie  indiratioins  of 
race  his  character  arords.  His  character  findi 
its  parallel  amons^  the  Ajsyrians  rather  thsn 
the  Egyptians.  Reqiectiif  the  time  of  thi« 
king,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  icigniim  for 
about  a  year  or  more  before  the  Exodoa,  vrtudb 
we  ^ace  b.c.  1652.  5.  Pharaoh^  Jutka--m^a9' 
ifMered,  — In  the  geneakeies  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  mention  is  made  of  the  daaghter  of  a 
Pharaoh,  married  to  an  Isradite;  ''Bithiah 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  whidi  Hcred  took" 
(1  Chr.  IV.  18).  This  mairiage  may  tend  to 
aid  ns  in  determining  the  age  of  the  tojonrn  in 
Egypt  It  is  perhaps  leas  probable  that  aa 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  havenven  hisdaagh- 
ter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  uan  that  a  shep- 
hod  king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  opprK- 
sion.  6.  Phamok,  Jbther-imJam  of  HoJad  th^ 
Edomiie.— For  the  ideotilicatioB  of  this  Pha- 
raoh, we  have  chronolocical  iodicatknis,  and  the 

name  of  his  wkk.  Unfortnnatdy,  bo«ever,tbB 
histfwy  of  Egypt  at  diis  time  ia  cxtrenchr  ob- 
scure, neither  the  monuments  nor  Haneiho  giv- 
ing usclear  information  as  to  die  knua.  It  ap- 
pears that,  towards  the  latter  part  oi  Ae  xxth 
dynasty,  the  high-priestt  of  Amen,  ^  (!0^ 
of  Thebes,  gaiiwd  great  powvr,  aad  at  last 
supplanted  the  Raraeses  naailT,  at  least  ia 
Fpper  Egypt.    At  tha  same  tuw,  a  liar 
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Tanite  kings,  Aianetho's  xxist  dynasty,  seems 
to  faaye  rated  in  Lower  Ei^ypt  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that  tne  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  rating  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as 
Tanis  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  territory. 
Aooordinj^  to  Africanos,  the  list  of  the  xxist 
dynasty  is  as  follows: — Smendes,  twenty-six 
years  ;  Psnsennes,  forty  -  six  ;  Nephelcheres, 
four;  Amenothis,  nine;  Osochor,  six;  Psi- 
naches,  nine;  Psusennes,  fourteen:  but  Euse- 
bins  gives  the  second  kine  forty-one,  and  the 
last,  thirty-five  years,  and  his  numbers  make 
up  the  sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanns 
and  he  agree  in  assigning  to  the  dynasty. 
If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  Osochor 
would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad  fleu,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would 
substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinaches. 

7.  Pharaoh, /athar^n4aw  of  Soloimm,  —  Tli» 
mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  dty-waU,  werebnildinff,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later  uian  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple 
was  finished,  having  been  oommenoed  in  the 
fourth  year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  appears 
that  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place  be- 
tween about  eleven  and  twenty -four  years 
before  Shishak's  accession.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  it  seems  certain  that  Solomon's 
father-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Phar 
raons  cannot  vet  be  identified  in  Manetho's 
list  This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into 
Palestine  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  next  kinss  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bibte  are  Shishak, 
probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  were  of  the  xxiid  dynasty,  if  the  iden- 
tificatioa  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  accepted ; 
and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  She- 
beks  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethi- 
opians. 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  apponaU  of  Samaeherib, — 
This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6)  can  only  be  the 
Sethos  whom  fiferodoto.'.  mentions  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  the  Zet  of  Manctho,  the 
last  king  of  his  xxiiid  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as 
an  Ethiopian,  whether  then  nuinff  in  Egypt  or 
not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh. 

9.  Pharaoh  iVet^.— The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh 
is  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also 
called  Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written 
Necho  and  Nechoh;  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
NEKU.  This  king  was  of  the  Saite  xxvith 
dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him  either 
the  fifth  rater  (Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Euse- 
bius). Herodotus  calls  him  Nekds,  and  assigns 
to  him  a  reiffn  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  con- 
finned  by  the  monnments.  He  seems  to  liav6 
been  an  interprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to 
hare  attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connect- 
ing the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phcenicians  to  dreum- 
navigate  Airica,  which  was  snoceasfnlly  acoom- 
plislwd.  At  the  commencement  of  bis  reign 
(B.C.  610),  he  made  war  against  the  king  of 
A:«jria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his  way  by 


Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Judah  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20-24).  Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned 
to  Egypt :  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither 
when  he  deposea  Jehoahaz.     The  army  was 

Srobablv  posted  at  Carchemish,  and  was  there 
efeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Necho  (B.C.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it 
seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer  xlvi.  1,  2,  6, 10). 
This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Pharaoh  Hophra,  —  The  i^ext  king  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh 
Hopnra,  the  second  successor  of  Necho,  firom 
whom  he  was  separated  by  the  six-years'  reign 
of  Psammetichus  II.  The  name  Hophra  is  m 
hieroglvphics  WAH-(P)RA-HAT,  and  the 
last  syllable  is  equallv  omitted  by  Herodotus, 
who  writes  Apries,  and  by  Manetho,  who  writes 
Uaphris.  He  came  to  the  throne  about  b.c. 
589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus 
makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  U.,  whom 
he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psam- 
metichus I.  In  the  Bible,  it  is  related  that 
Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  aided  bv 
a  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  fulflJ- 
ment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  came  out 
of  i^nrpt,  so  that  the  ChaldsBans  wero  obliged 
to  raise  the  sie^  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
first  besieged  m  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
B.C.  590,  and  was  ciqitured  in  his  eleventh  year, 
B.C.  588.  It  was  evidently  continuously  in- 
vested for  a  length  of  time  before  it  was  taken, 
so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh's  expe- 
dition took  place  during  590  or  589.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt  whether  PMun- 
metichus  IL  be  not  the  king  here  spoken  of; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  siege  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  time  before  the 
Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it,  and  marehed 
to  reUeve  the  citv;  and  also  that  Hophra  mav 
have  come  to  the  throne  as  eariv  as  b.c  590. 
'1^  Egyptian  army  retnraed  without  eflbcting 
its  purpose  (Jer.  xxvii.  5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18; 
comp.  2  K.  xxT.  1-4).  No  subsequent  Pharaoh 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  there  are  predic- 
tions doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest, 
when  the  prophecy,  "  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  xxx.  13), 
was  fulfilled. 

Fharaoh'8  Daughter ;  Pharaoh,  the 

Daughter  of.  Three  E^rptian  princesses, 
daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  —  L  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  Israel 
ites  (Ex.  ii.  5-10).  She  appears  from  her  con- 
duct towards  Moses  to  have  been  heiress  to  the 
throne.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus,  an  historian 
of  uncertain  oate,  calls  this  princess  Merrhis, 
and  her  fether,  the  oppressor,  Palmanothes, 
and  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Chenephres, 
who  rated  in  the  country  above  Memphis. 
The  tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value. — 
2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  prooably 
of  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (1  Chr.  ir. 
18). — 8.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probabhr 
daughter  of  a  king  of  the  xxist  dynasty  (1  a. 
iii.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  24).     [See  Pharaoh  7.] 

Pharaoh,  the  wife  of.    The  wife  o/ 
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one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the 
Edo^ilte,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is 
called  '*aaeen;"  and  her  name,  Tahpenes,  is 
given.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
xxUt  dynasty.    [TjlUPENss  ;  Phaikaoh  6.1 

Phfloratbo'lU*  properly  Phabatuow.  One 
of  the  cities  of  Judsea  fortified  by  Bacchides 
during  his  contests  with  Jonathan  MaocabsBus 
( I  M^c.  ix.  50).  It  doubtless  represents  an 
ancient  Pirathon,  though  hardly  that  of  the 
Judges.    Ap. 

Ilia'reSy  Phaxbz  or  Pbres,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

Pba'res.  L  (Pbbkz,  l  Chr.  zxvii.  3; 
Pharbs,  Matt  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  S3 ;  1  £sd.  v. 
5. )  Twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah, 
and  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  cironm- 
stances  of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
Pharez  seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture over  his  brother,  as,  in  me  genealogi- 
cal lists,  his  name  comes  first.  The  hoose  also 
which  he  founded  was  far  more  numerous  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  ZariUtes.  Its  re- 
markable fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
**  Let  thv  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez's 
personal  history  or  character,  nothing  is  known. 
After  the  death,  therefore,  of  Er  and  Onan 
without  children,  Pharez  occupied  the  rank  of 
Judah's  second  son,  and  moreover  from  two 
of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamnlites.  lYom 
Hezron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually 
Jesus  Christ  In  ue  reign  of  David,  the  house 
of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. A  considenble  number  of  his 
mighty  men  seem,  from  their  patronymic  or 
gentile  names,  to  have  been  of  the  same  house ; 
and  the  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the 
family.— 2.  Pabosh  (1  £sd.  viii.  36;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Phar'ira  ~  Pbbiba  or  Pbbuda  (l  Esd. 

V.  33).     Ap. 

Pharisees,  a  religions  party  or  school 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so 
called  from  Paiskin,  the  Aramaic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Penuhim,  "separated."  The 
name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually 
considered  that  the  Pliarisees  were  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  the 
Ist  Book  of  Maccabees,  ii.  42,  vti.  13-17 ;  and 
in  the  2d  Book,  xiv.  6.  Avthoriiiet. -- The 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees 
are  mainly  threefold.  Ist.  The  writings  of 
Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee  (  Vit.  2), 
and  who  in  each  of  his  great  works  professes 
to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions  ( B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §  2-14;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  compare 
xiii  10.  §  5-6.  xvii.  2.  §4,  xiii.  16,  §  2,  and  Vit, 
38).  The  value  of  Josephus's  accounts  would 
l>e  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accommodated 
chcra,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas.  2dlv. 
The  New  Testament,  including  St  Pauf*s 
Epistles,  in  addition  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  3dly.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Talmud  called  the  Mishna,  or  **  second  law." 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  Pharisees ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 


to  have  adequate  conceptions  respe^ing  then, 
without  consulting  that  work.  It  is  a  d%eBt 
oi  the  Jewish  tramtk>ns,  and  a  comiiepdinm  of 
the  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its 
present  form  bv  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in 
the  2d  century.  He  succeeded  his  Cither  Sime- 
on as  patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  office 
at  least  thirty  years.  The  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  disputed;  some  placing  it  in  a  vesr 
somewhat  antecedent  to  194  aj>.,  while  otneis 
place  it  as  late  as  220  a.d.,  when  he  would 
have  been  about  81  years  old.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include 
a  few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  Mishna  was 
composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  2d  century,  and 
represents  the  traditions  which  were  cnnent 
amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Referring  to  the  Mishna  fi>r  details,  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Pharisees ;  afterwards 
to  notice  their  opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on 
free-will ;  and  finally,  to  make  soaie  remarks 
on  the  proselvtizini;  spirit  attributed  to  then 
at  the  time  of  Christ 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Phari- 
sees common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modem 
Jews  is,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  k- 
garded  as  a  summan'  of  the  principles  and 
general  law  of  the  Hebrew  people,  there  was  an 
oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written 
law.    It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch there  was  no  precept,  and  no  rqpdation, 
ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  1<^,  d  which  God 
had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations  neces- 
saiy  for  their  application,  with  the  otder  to 
transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.    The  classi- 
cal passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  snl^iect  is  the 
folk)wing*  —  "Moses  received  the  (oral)  law 
from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  eldeis,  and  the  elders  to   the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  ^  {Pirke  AbSth,  i.).    It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which 
bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  direct 
revelations  to  Moaes  on  Mount  Sinai.    In  ad- 
dition to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dia- 
pnted,  although  there  was  no  proof  ftom  the 
written  law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition 
to  interpretations  received  fiom  Moms,  which 
were  either  implied  in  the  written  law  or  to  be 
elicited  from  it  by  reasoning,  there  were  three 
other  classes  of  traditions.    1st.  Opinions  on 
disputed  points,  which  were  the  result  of  a 
majority  of  votes.     2dly.  Decrees  made  by 
prophets  and  wise  men  in  difierent  ases.  These 
carried  prohibitions  fiirther  than  toe  written 
law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Jewish  people  iVom  temptations  to  ain  or 
pollution.     3dly.    Legal  decisions  of  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  disputed  quesdoos. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dren, formalizing  and  defining  the  minnlest 
particulars  of  ritual  observances.    The  expres- 
sions of  "  bondage,"  of  "  weak  and  bcggariy 
elements,"  and  of  "  burdens  too  heavy  ibr  men 
to  bear,"  faithfully  represent  the  impression 
produced  by  their  multiplicity.    An  elahonte 
argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  them 
individnally ;  bnt  the  sting  of  them  consisted 
in  their  aggregate  number,  which  would  have 
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m  tendency  to  ^aench  the  ferror  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  spintnal  religion.  They  varied  in 
character,  and  instances  may  be  given  of  three 
different  classes  :  — 1st,  of  those  which,  admi^ 
ting  certain  principles,  were  points  reasonable 
to  define;  2ttly,  of  points  defined  which  were 
snperflnoasly  particnlarized ;  and  3d1y,  of 
points  defined  where  the  discnssion  of  them  at 
all  was  superstitious  and  puerile.  Ita  order, 
however,  to  observe  regulations  on  points  of 
this  kind,  mixed  with  others  less  objectionable, 
and  with  some  which,  regarded  fW>m  a  certain 
point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individually 
not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 
of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  MbSr ;  and 
those  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who 
were  not  members  were  called  "  the  pepple  of 
the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  under- 
took, in  the  presence  of  three  other  members, 
that  he  woula  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the 
association. 

F^haps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws 
of  the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean 
{tShAr)  and  unclean  {tSkmi).  Whether  their 
origin  was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fen- 
ciAil,  or  conventional,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Pharisaical  regulations 
concerning  what  was  clean  and  what  was  nn- 
clean ;  (br,  as  among  the  modem  Hindoos  (some 
of  whose  customs  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pharisees),  eveiy  one  technically  unclean 
is  cut  off  from  almost  evexy  religions  ceremony, 
BO,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  every  un- 
clean person  was  cut  off  from  idl  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the 
•anctnary  of  Jehovah  jNum.  xix.  20).  On 
principles  predsely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was 
possible  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties 
either  by  eating^  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean 
in  the  Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  aoftn^, 
independently  of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacri- 
lices,  which  is  the  subject  of  two  other  treatises, 
the  Mishna  contains  one  treatise  called  Cholin, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  the  slaughtering 
of  ibwls  and  cattle  for  domestic  nse.  One 
point  in  its  very  first  section  is  bv  itself  vitally 
aistinctive.  This  point  is,  "that  cmg  dung 
slaughtered  by  a  heathen  should  be  denned 
unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the  carcass  of  an  aniiuBl 
that  had  died  of  itself,  and,  like  such  carcass, 
should  pollute  the  person  who  carried  it."  In 
reference  likewise  to  touching  what  is  unclean, 
the  Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  and  dis- 
tinctions no  less  minute.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  it  would  t>e  a  great  mistaxe  to  suppose 
that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious, 
much  more  that  they  had  degenerated,  into  the 
vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Bo- 
man  popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years 
preceding  the  Reformation.     Josephus  com- 

eired  the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics, 
e  says  that  they  lived  fhigally,  in  no  respect 
eiving  in  to  luxury,  but  that'  they  followed  the 
leadmhfp  of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected 
and  transmitted  as  a  good  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3). 
Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  among 
them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  cham  afl 
the  Pharisees  as  a  bodv  with  hypocrisy,  in  the 
■ease  wherein  we  at  toe  present  day  nse  the 


word.  They  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  alleged  against 
them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  that 
thev  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  enbct  by 
their  traditions."  This  would  be  true  in  the 
largest  sense,  fh>m  the  purest  form  of  religion 
in  uie  Old  Testament  being  almost  incompati- 
ble with  such  endless  forms  (Mic  vi.  8) ;  but  it 
was  true  in  another  sense,  fVom  some  of  the 
traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine religion.  An  analogy  has  been  pointed 
out  by  (%iger  between  the  Pharisees  and  our 
own  Puritans;  and  in  some  points  there  are 
undoubted  features  of  similarity,  beginning 
even  with  their  names.  Both  were  innovators, 
both  of  them  had  republican  tendencies,  and 
even  in  their  zeal  for  religious  education  there 
was  some  resemblance.  But  here  comparison 
ceases.  In  the  most  essential  points  of  reli- 
gion, they  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they 
wero  directly  antagonistic. 
IL  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus 

{presents  the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a 
ight  to  his  Greek  readers,  that,  whatever  inter- 
K relation  his  ambiguous  language  might  possi- 
ly  admit,  he  obviously  would  liave  produced 
the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  rharisees 
believea  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus 
his  statement  respecting  them  is,  **  They  say 
that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but  that  the 
soul  of  eood  men  only  passes  over  (or  transmi- 
grates) into  another  body,  while  the  soul  of 
bad  men  is  chastised  by  eternal  punishment" 
{B.  J,  ii.  8,  §  14).  And  there  are  two  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  might  countenance  Sds 
idea :  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod  the 
tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  finora  the  dead 
(though  a  difierent  color  is  given  to  Herod's 
thoughts  in  the  corresponding  passage,  Luke 
ix.  7-9) ;  and  another,  in  John  ix.  2,  wheie  the 
question  is  put  to  Jesus,  whether  the  blind  man 
himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
bom  blind.  Notwithstancung  these  passa^, 
however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  fbr  doubting  that  tne  Pharisees  believed 
in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is 
most  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  statement 
to  the  chief  priests  and  council  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ; 
and  it  is  likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ's 
teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  as  any  thing  new  (Matt.  xxii.  30 ; 
Mark  xii.  25 ;  Luke  xx.  34-36).  On  this  head, 
the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Gospels,  as  distinguished  fW>m  any  mere  trans- 
migration of  souls ;  and  the  peculiar  phrase, 
"  the  world  to  come,"  frequently  occurs  m  it. 

III.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Phari- 
sees concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  adifBcnl- 
tv  arises  fVom  the  very  prominent  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  where- 
as nothing  vitaHy  essential  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  IMiarisees  seems  to  depend  on 
those  opinions;  and  some  of  his  expressions 
are  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  "  There  were 
three  sects  of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which  had 
difierent  conceptions  rapectin^  human  af&urs, 
of  which  one  was  calledT  Pharisees,  the  second 
Saddnoees,  and  the  third  Essenes.    The  Phari- 
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sees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all  things, 
ure  the' work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are 
in  our  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  Bat 
the  Eraenes  declare  that  fate  rules  all  thin^, 
and  that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its 
decree.  The  Sadduoees,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought, 
and  that  human  imairs  do  not  depend  upon  it ; 
but  in  their  estimate  all  thines  are  in  the  power 
of  ourselves,  as  being  ourBelyes  the  causes  of 
our  good  things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsiderateness  "  (comp.  xviii.  1,  §  3, 
and  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14).  In  reference  to  this 
point,  the  opinion  of  Grsstz  iGeachichU  der 
Judetif  iii.  509)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
real  di^rence  between  the  Pnarisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  was   at  first  practical   and    political. 

[SADDUCEB8.] 

IV.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
among  the  Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable 
authority  for  the  statement  that  it  prevailed  to 
a  very  great  extent  at  the  time  of  Cnrist  (Matt. 
xxlii.  15) ;  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on 
account  of  its  probable  importance  in  having 
paved  the  way  tor  the  early  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  become 
scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  On  the  day  or  Pentecost,  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  assenibled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  "from  every  r^ion 
under  heaven."  Admitting  that  this  was  an 
Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  25|,  there 
must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  m  fact. 
Now,  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  Josephus  {Ant,  xx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions,  and  organized  attempts  to  produce 
conversions,  although  unknown  to  Greek  phi- 
losophers, existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  then  existins  regulations  or 
customs  of  synago^es  afforded  fieusilities  which 
do  not  exist  now  eithor  in  synagogues  or  Chris- 
tian churches  for  presenting  new  views  to  a 
congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2;  Luke  iv.  16). 
Under  such  auspices,  the  proselytizing  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theologi- 
cal controversies.  Thus  there  existed  prece- 
dents and  fiivoring  circumstances  for  efibrts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  edocar 
tion,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen 
by  birth,  preacning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the 
elaborate  ritnal-system  of  the  written  and  oral 
law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ;  and  thus 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  them- 
selves in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between 
Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  unite  all  mankind  by  the  brother- 
hood of  a  common  Christianity. 

FlUUKosh.  Elsewhere  Parosh  ( Ezr.  viii.  3 ) . 

Phar'par.  The  second  of  the  "  two  rivers 
of  Damascus  "^Abana  and  Pharpar — allud- 
ed to  by  Naaman  (2  K.  v.  12).  The  two  prin- 
cipal streams  in  the  district  of  Damascus  are 
the  Barada  and  the  Awaj:  in  fact,  there  are 
no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  river." 
There  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the 
Barada  with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  there- 
fore to  be  no  alternative  but  to  consider  the 


Awai  as  being  the  Pharpar.  It  takes  its  litc 
on  the  S.  E.  slopes  of  Hermon,  some  five  or 
six  miles  from  Beit  Jenn,  dose  to  a  village 
called  Amjf,  the  name  of  which  it  bears  dniinf; 
the  first  part  of  its  course.  It  then  runs  S.  £. 
by  Kefir  Hauwar  and  iSasa,  but,  soon  recovering 
itself  bv  a  turn  northwards,  ultimately  ends  in 
the  Bainret  Hijaneh,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
thr^  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus,  nc«xly  due 
east  of,  and  about  forty  miles  fh>m,  Uie  point 
at  which  it  started. 

Fhar^zitea,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Jndah  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Phase'ah.    Paseab  2  (Neh.  vii.  51). 

Phaaelis.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphy- 
lia,  and  consequently  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Its  commerce  was  considerable  in  the 
sixth  century,  B.a ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Amasis 
it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns  which 
carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  middle  «ges. 
In  later  times,  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a 
resort  of  the  Pamphylian  and  Cilician  pirates. 
Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  fiset 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a 
roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  lai|;er  anU&cial 
harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  mto  the  aea. 
The  remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a 
considerable  extent  below  the  surfiioe  of  the 
water.  For  a  time,  the  Phaselites  confined 
their  relations  with  the  Pamphylians  to  the 
purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they  sabsecpently 
joined  the  piratical  league,  and  sufiered  m  con- 
sequence the  loss  of  ueir  independence,  and 
their  town  lands,  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Roman  consul,  Publins  Servilius  lam- 
ncns,  in  the  years  77-75  B.c. .  It  is  in  the 
interval  between  the  ^wth  of  the  CiliciaB 
piracy,  and  the  Servtlian  expedition,  that  the 
incidents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  Maoc»- 
bees  occurred  (1  llaoc.  xv.  23).    Ap. 

Fhas'iron,  the  name  of  the  head  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  "the  children  of  Phasinm"  (I 
Mace.  ix.  66),  defeated  by  Jonathan.    Ap. 

Fhas'saron.    Pabbus  (i   Esd.  t.  ss). 

Ap. 

Phe'be.    [Pb<bbb.] 

Fheni'oe.  I>  See  Phoevicb,  Ph<bbicia 
n.  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  more  properly  Pb<biiix. 
Phenice,  in  Acts  xxvii.  12,  is  the  name  of  a 
haven  in  Crete,  on  the  south  coast;  and  the 
name  was  doubtless  derived  fh>m  the  Greek 
word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophnstus 
says  was  indigenous  in  the  island.  Both  Ptol- 
emy and  Strabo  mention  a  town  Phoenix; 
while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven  of  a 
similar  name.  Mr.  James  Smith  places  Phe- 
nice at  the  modem  Lutnf. 

Fheresitee,  l  Esd. viU. 69 :==  PsminmEs; 
comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1.    Ap. 

^Pher'esite,  Fher'esiteB  ( Jnd.  t.  16  ;  s 

Esd.  i.  21 ),  Penzzite,  Perizzites.    Ap. 

Fhi'onol«  chief  captain  of  the  anB¥  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines  of  Genr 
in  the  days  of  lx>th  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22, 
32)  and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26).    Josephna 
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him  on  the  second  occasion  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  LXX.  intnxiuce  Ahozzath, 
Abimelech's  other  companion,  on  the  first  also. 

Fhiladerphia.  A  town  on  the  confines 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Catakecanmene,  built  by 
Attains  II.,  king  of  Peigamns.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  lower  slopes  of  Tmolus,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Vallev  of  the  Ain-e-ghiul 
Sou,  a  river  which  is  probably  tho  Cogamus  of 
antiquity,  and  fidls  mto  the  \Vadis4chai  (the 
Hermus)  m  the  neighborhood  of  Sart-Kalesi 
(Sardis),  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  site  of  Philadelphia.  This  latter  is  still 
represented  by  a  town  called  AUah-ahehr  (city 
of  Ck)d).  Its  elevation  is  952  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  region  around  is  highly  volcanic, 
and,  geologiculy  speaking,  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Phrvgia  Catakecaumene,  on  the  western 
edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  original  population 
of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  b^n  Macedonian, 
and  the  national  character  to  have  been  re- 
tained even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was 
however,  as  appears  from  Rev.  UL  9,  a  syna- 
jTogue  of  Helienizing  Jews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Cluistian  Church.  The  locality  continued  to 
be  subject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town- 
walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe.  The  expense  of 
reparation  was  constant,  and  hence,  jierhaps, 
the  povertv  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

Pbilar^ohas.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32,  where 
It  is  reallv  the  name  of  an  office,  "the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry. "    Ap. 

Phile'mon.  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of 
Onesimus.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Co- 
lossi, or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city  when 
the  apostle  wrote  to  him ;  first,  because  Onesi- 
mus was  a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  9) ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  Archippus  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Phil- 
emon at  the  beginningof  his  letter  (Philem.  1, 
2).  It  is  rdat^  that  Philemon  became  bishop 
of  ColosssB,  and  died  as  a  martyr,  under  Nero. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  letter  to  him,  that  Phil- 
emon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive 
liberality  towards  his  friends,  and  the  poor  in 
general.  He  was  indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul 
as  the  medium  of  his  personal  participation  in 
the  gospel.  It  is  not  certain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  became  known  to  each  other. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  be 
gave  no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and 
power  of  his  (aith.  His  character,  as  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
which  the  sacred  record  makes  known  to  us. 

Fhile'mon,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to, 

is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philippians  1  which  the  apostle  wrote 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  time 
when l^anl  wrote  may  be  fixed  with  much  pre- 
cision. The  apostle,  at  the  close  of  the  letter, 
expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  Pre- 
suming, therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  1m  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 


A.i>.  63,  or  early  in  a.d.  64.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  confirm  the  genuinemn  of  the  Epistle. 
The  external  testimony  is  unimpeachable.  The 
Canon  of  Muratori  enumerates  this  as  one  of 
Paul's  Epistles.  TertuUian  mentions  it,  and 
says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into  his  collec- 
tion. Origen  and  Eusebius  include  it  among 
the  univenally  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  times.  Nor  does  the  Epistle  it- 
self offer  any  thing  to  confiict  with  this  aecision. 
Baur  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
and  make  it  the  personified  illustration  from 
some  later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity 
unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  have  separated. 
He  does  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 
But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  unsupported, 
he  suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's 
authorship  of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced unfounded  and  frivolous. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occanon  and 
object  of  the  letter  xre  must  derive  from  declara- 
tions or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master 
und  the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  eflbct 
a  k^econciliation  between  them.  Paul  used  his 
infiuence  with  Onesimus  (in  ver.  12)  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  ColobSSB,  and  place  himself 
again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master.  On  his  de- 
parture, Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as 
evidence  that  Onesimus  was  a  true  and  ap- 
proved disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  be  received  not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser- 
vant, as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  eaual  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration 
and  love.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own 
child,  promises  reoaration  if  he  had  done  aoy 
wrong,  demands  for  him  not  only  a  remission 
of  all  penalties,  but  the  reception  of  sympathy, 
affection.  Christian  brotherhood.  Such  was  the 

Purpose  and  such  the  aigument  of  the  Epistle, 
'he  mult  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  be  assumed  nom  die  character  of  Phile- 
mon that  the  apostle's  intercession  for  Onesi- 
mus was  not  unavailing.  Surely  m  fitting 
response  to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could 
involve  less  than  a  cessation  of  eveij  thing  op- 
pressive and  harsh  in  his  civil  condition,  as  far 
as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate  or  nea- 
tralize  the  evils  of  a  legalized  system  of  bond- 
a^,  as  well  as  a  cessation  of  every  thing  which 
violated  his  rights  as  a  Christian.  How  much 
further  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of 
the  Epistle  obliges  us  or  authorizes  us  to  go 
has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  general 
consent  of  interpreters.  The  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon has  one  peculiar  feature — its  aaehetical 
character  it  may  be  termed — which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  the  other  epistles.  The  wri. 
ter  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome;  but 
Paul,  it  is  confiMsed,  has  shown  a  degree  of 
self-denial,  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them, 
which,  in  being  equal  to  the  occasion,  could 
hardly  be  greater. 

Pmle^tOfl  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hy- 
men«us,  with  whom  he  is  associatea  in  2  Tim. 
ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an 
earlier  epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  con- 
denses in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  conoem- 
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\ne  their  opinioiis,  and  the  aentence  which  was 
inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them.  "  They 
appear  to  nave  been  persons  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted 
them,  allegorizing  away  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure 
and  metaphor.  The  delivenng  over  unto  Satan 
seems  to  nave  been  a  form  of  excommunication, 
declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
heathen ;  and  m  the  apostolical  age  it  was  ac- 
companied with  supernatural  or  miraculons 
effects  upon  the  boaies  of  the  persons  so  de- 
livered." The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hyme- 
n«ns  occur  sepcumtely  among  those  of  Caeniar's 
household  whose  relics  have  oeen  ibund  in  the 
Columbaria  at  Rome. 

Philip.  L  The  finther  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (1  Afacc.  i.  1 ;  vi.  2),  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  359-^36. — 2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiph.  as  governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  B.C. 
170),  where  he  tehaved  with  (rreat -cruelty  (2 
Mace.  v.  22,  vi.  11,  viii.  8).  He  is  commonly 
identified  with —3.  The  foster-brother  (2  Mace. 
IX.  29)  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  whom  the  king 
upon  his  death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria, 
and  guardian  of  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Lysias  (b.c.  164,  1  Mace  vi.  14, 
15,  55). — 4.  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  220-1 79.  His  wide  and  successful  endea- 
vors to  strengthen  and  enlaige  the  Macedonian 
dominion  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  criti- 
cal war  with  Carthage.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the 
defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalss  (b.c.  197)  is 
coupled  with  tnat  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest triumphs  of  the  Romans. 

Philip  the  Apostle.  The  Gospels  con- 
tain comparatively  scanty  notices  of  this  disci- 
ple. He  is  mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  and 
apparently  was  among  the  Galilean  peasants 
of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Baptist  The  manner  in  which  St. 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of 
the  selfsame  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ 
had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous 
iHendship  with  the  sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebedee, 
and  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in 
John  vi.  and  xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have 
owed  to  Andrew  the  nrst  tidings  that  the  hope 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jesus 
fiund  him  (John  i.  43)  implies  a  previous  seek- 
ing. To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, "Follow  me"  (ibid.).  As  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also 
shared  the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to 
Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana 
(comp.  John  xxi.  2),  as  though  they  had  not 
seldom  communed  together,  of  the  intimations 
of  a  better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which 
thev  found  in  their  sacred  books.  We  may 
wefl  believe  that  he,  like  his  friend,  was  an 
**  Innelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  euile." 
In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles,  in  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformlv  at  the 
head  of^  the  second  group  of  four  as  the  name 
of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt  x.  3 ; 


Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  14) ;  and  the  facts  re- 
corded by  St.  John  give  ^e  reason  of  this 
Eriori^.  Philip  api>arently  was  among  the 
rst  company  of  dixtciples  who  were  with  the 
Lord  at  tne  commencement  of  His  ministiy,  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  His  first  appearaiKf 
as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  de- 
claring the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required 
a  new  company  of  preachers,  we  may  believe 
that  he,  like  his  companions  and  friends,  r?^ 
ccived  a  new  call  to  a  more  constant  disdple- 
ship  (Matt  iv.  lS-22).  When  the  Twelve  were 
specially  set  apart  for  their  <Mce,  he  was  naai- 
bered  among  them.  The  first  three  Gospeb 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individoally.  St. 
John,  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  penonil 
reminiscences,  records  a  few  significant  utter- 
ances (John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22,  xiv.  8).  Ko 
other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Plulip  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  doee  relation  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to  the  sod« 
of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  di«- 
eiples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias who  meet  us  in  John  xxl.  He  is  ainoi^ 
the  company  of  disciples  at  Jemsalem  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

Philip  the  Evang^sst  Thefirttmea- 
Hon  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  aooount  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  HeUenistie 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  seven 
appointed  to  superintend  the  daily  distribatioR 
of  food  and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  aU  msfi- 
cion  of  partiality.  Whether  the  office  to  which 
he  was  thus  anpointed  gave  him  the  podtioii 
and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
special  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  muft 
remain  uncertain.  The  after-history  of  Philip 
warrants  the  belief,  in  any  case,  that  his  offire 
was  not  simply  that  of  the  later  diaconnte.  It 
is  no  ^reat  presumption  to  think  of  bin  aa  con- 
tributing hardly  less  than  Sttphen  to  the  great 
increase  of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  fredi 
oiganisation,  as  sharing  in  that  wider,  man 
expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself  fi»r  the 
first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-marm, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paal 
The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations  " 
of  the  Church.  The  teachen  who  had  bees 
most  prominent  were  compelled  to  take  to 
light,  and  Philip  was  among  them.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  city  of  Simaaria  is  tlie  fint 
scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).    Be  is  the 

grecunor  of  St  Paul  in  his  woilt,  aa  Stephen 
ad  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot. 
rather  than  to  that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that 
first  step  in  the  victorv  over  Jewish  pn^adioe 
and  the  expansion  of  toe  Church,  acoonfai^  to 
its  Lord's  command.  The  scene  which  brugs 
Philip  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer  into  contact 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  magician  has  to 
acknowledge  a  power  over  nature  greater  thaa 
his  own,  is  interesting,  rather  as  bdonging  to 
the  life  of  the  heresiarch  than  to  that  of  the 
evangelisL  This  step  is  followed  by  anotter. 
He  is  directed  by  an  angel  of  the  hard  to  take 
the  road  that  led  down  mnn  Jemsakm  to  Gass 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.    A  chariot  passes  fay  in 
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which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose 
complexion  or  whose  dress  showed  Mm  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.  The  history  that  follows  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
V.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion, 
and  one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  ob- 
tained, during  his  residence  at  Csesarca,  from 
the  evangelist  himself.  A  brief  sentence  tells 
us  that  rhilip  continued  his  work  as  a  preacher 
at  Azotns  (Ashdod)  and  among  the  other  cities 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and,  following  the  coast-Tine,  came  to  Caesarea. 
Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  si^ht  of  him.  The 
last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  St  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It 
is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them, 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shel- 
ter. He  has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the 
gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and  who  apparently 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  in- 
stead of  entering  on  the  lifo  of  home  (Acts  xxi. 
8,  9).  He  is  visited  by  the  prophets  and  elders 
of  Jerusalem.  One  tradition  places  the  scene 
of  his  death  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Accord- 
ing to  another,  he  died  bishop  of  Tralles.  The 
house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters  had  lived 
was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome. 

Philip  Herod  !.» II.    [Hsbod.] 

Philip'pL  A  city  of  Macedonia,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve  miles  distant 
from  its  port  Neapolis,  the  modem  KavaUa,  It 
is  situated  in  a  plain  between  the  ranges  of 
PangSBus  and  Hsmus.  St.  Paul,  when,  on  his 
first  visit  to  BCacedonia  in  company  with  Silas, 
he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  Arom  thence  to  ^leapolis, 
which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts  xvi. 
11).  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  roadstead, 
furnishing  a  safe  refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds. 
The  town  is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep 
line  of  hills,  anciently  called  Svmbolum,  con- 
nected towards  the  N.  E.  with  the  western 
extremity  of  Hjemns,  and  towards  the  S.  W., 
less  continuously,  with  the  eastern  extremity 
of  PangsBus.  A  steep  track,  following  the 
coarse  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads  over 
Symbolnm  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between 
the  foot  of  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi, 
two  Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed,  the  grave- 
stones of  which  aro  all  derived  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modem 
Turkish  village  BerdoetU,  This  is  the  nearest 
village  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at 
the  present  time  inhabited  at  all.  The  Phflippi 
which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman  colour 
founded  by  Angustus,  and  the  remains  which 
atrew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
chat  city.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  was  probably  not  exactly  on  the 
same  site.  Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession 
of  the  site,  found  there  a  town  namea  Datut  or 
Datum,  which  was  in  all  i>robability  in  its  origin 
a  factory  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
first  that  worked  the  gold-mines  in  the  moun- 
tains here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Thasos.    The 
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proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  laree  a  city  as  Philippi .;  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  Ties  is  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility. The  position  too  was  on  the  oaiain  road 
from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The 
ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but  present 
no  striking  feature  except  two  gateways,  which 
are  consi&red  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius. Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  ^or 
stadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which 
—  are  also  visible  in  the  direction  or  the  hills  on 
the  N.  E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in 
the  fonner,  are  found. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the.    i-  The 

canonical  authonty,  Pauline  authorship,  and 
integrity  of  this  Epistle,  were  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged up  to  the  end  of  the  18 A  century. 
Marcion  (x.d.  140)  in  the  earliest  known'Canon 
held  common  ground  with  the  Church  touching 
the  authority  of  this  Epistle :  it  appears  in  the 
Muratorian  Fragment;  among  the  ''acknowl- 
edged "  books  in  Eusebins ;  in  the  lists  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a  j>.  366,  and  (be  Synod 
of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  subsequent  lists,  as 
well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions.  Even 
contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Philippian  Christians  who  had  contributed  to 
the  cofiections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at  Rom6, 
who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  re- 
turn of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reaiiing  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at 
Philippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.d.  107). Ius 
letter  to  them,  in  which  (ch.  2, 3)  he  refers  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  as  a  well-known  distinctibn 
belonging  to  the  Philippian  Church.  It  is 
Quoted  as  St  Paul's  by  IiensDus,  Clenient  of 
Alexandria,  and  TertuUian.  A  quotation  from 
it  (Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  The 
testimonies  of  later  writers  are  innumerable. 
But  F.  C.  Banr,  followed  by  Schwe^ler,  has 
arffued,  from  the  phnaeoio^  of  Uie  Epistle  and 
other  internal  marks,  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of 
St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  .foiger  in  the 
2d  century.  2.  Where  wrUten.  —  Tbeconsunt 
tradition  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  captivity  was  impugned 
first  by  (Eder  (1731),  who,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7, 13,  14) 
when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth; and  then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schuls 
(1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  Rilliet  (1841),  in 
whose  opinion  the  Epistle  was  written  during 
the  apostle's  confinement  at  Csesarea  f  Acts 
xxiv.  23);  but  the  references  to  the  "palace" 
(pnetorium,  i.  13),  and  to  "  Csesar's  house- 
hold," iv.  22,  seem  to  point  to  Rome  rather 
than  to  Csesarea. 

3.  When  written. — Assuming,  then,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  im- 
prisonment mentioned  in  the  last  cnapter  of 
the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  (set 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  long  before 
the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  distress  of  the 
Philippians  on  account  of  Epaphroditus's  sick- 
ness was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was 
written;  St.  Luke  was  absent  fh>m  Rome ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  obvious  fh>m  Phil.  i.  iO  that  St 
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Paul,  when  he  wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be 
▼erj  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  became  more 

frecarious  as  the  two  yean  drew  to  a  close, 
n  ▲.D.  62,  the  infamous  TigeUinus  succeeded 
Burrus  the  upright  pnetorian  prefect  in  the 
chatge  of  St.  haul's  person ;  and  the  marriage 
of  PoppsM  brought  his  imperial  judge  under  an 
influence  which,  if  exertea,  was  hostile  to  St 
Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  earl^  in  tfaiat  year-  4.  The 
wriie^M  aoquandanot  with  the  Phi/lppiant.  —  St. 
Paul's  connection  with  Philippi  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  gave  nse  to  the  writing 
«f  this  Epistle.  St.  Paul  entered  its  walls,,  ^.d. 
52  (Acts  xvi.  12),  accompanied  by  Silas,  who 
had  been  with  him  since  ne  started  finom  Anti- 
och,  and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  had 
afterwards  attached  to  himself;  the  former 
at  Derbe,  the  latter  quite  recently  at  Troas. 
There,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem 
than  anyjqxMtle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long- 
restrained  energy  of  St.  t^aul  was  again  em- 
ployed in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
church.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lvdia,  the  deep 
sympatny  of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable 
miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but 
also  by  the  successful  exercise  of  his  mission- 
ary activity  after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the 
happy  consequences  of  his  undaunted  endur- 
ance of  ignominies,  which  remained  in  his 
memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  the  long  interval  of 
eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to 
watch  over  the  in&nt  Church,  Paul  and  Silas 
went  to  Thessalonica  (I  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philip- 
pians (Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards. 
The  next  aix  years  of  his  life  are  a  blank  in 
pur  records.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  is 
found  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at  Philippi.  After 
the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
und  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escapinfi^  from  the  in- 
sensed  worshippers  of  the  Epnesian  Diana, 
passed  through  Macedonia,  a.i>.  57,  on  his  way 
U>  Oreeoe,  accompanied  by  the  Epbesians  Ty- 
ehicuB  and  Trophimus,  and  prooably  visited 
Philippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Timothy.  He  wrote  at  Philippi  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  On  return- 
ing from  Greece  (Acts  xx.  4),  he  again  found  a 
refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippians,  where  he 
spent  some  days  at  Easter,  a.d.  58,  with  St 
Luke,  who  accomnanied  him  when  he  sailed 
from  Neapolis.  Once  more,  in  his  Roman 
captiviQr  (a.d.  62)  their  care  of  him  revived 
agtun.  Tney  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing  their 
alms  for  the  apostle^i  support,  and  ready  also 
to  tender  his  personal  service  (Phil.  ii.  25). 

5.  Scope  and  amtents  of  Ae  Epistle.  —  St. 
Paul's  aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this :  while 
acknowledging  the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and 
the  personal  services  of  their  messenger,  to  give 
them  some  information  respecting  his  own  con- 
dition, and  some  advice  respecting  theirs.  After 
the  inscription  (i.  I,  2),  in  which  Timothy  as 
the  secona  ikther  of  the  Church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26), 
his  praters,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philip- 
pians, with  the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing 


them  again.  Then  (i.  27-ii.  18)  he  exhorts 
them  to  those  particular  virtues  wluch  he  would 
rejoice  to  see  them  practising  at  the  present 
time.  He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of 
them  (ii.  19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy, 
or  by  going  himself  to  them,  as  he  now  send^ 
Epaphroditus,  whose  diligent  service  is  highly 
commended.  Reverting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone 
of  jo^  which  runs  through  the  preceding  de- 
scnptions  and  exhortations  —  as  in  i.  4,  18, 25, 
ii.  2, 16, 17, 18, 28  — he  bids  them  take  heed  that 
their  joy  be  m  ^Ae  Lord,  and  warns  them,  as  fac 
had  often  previously  warned  them  (probably  to 
his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting  idneraot 
Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whose  doo 
trine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in  men 
earthly  things :  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorti 
them  to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  hum- 
bly but  entirely  in  Chnst,  and  in  pressing  for- 
ward in  their  Christian  course,  with  the  res> 
urrection-day  constantly  before  their  minds. 
Again  (iv.  1-9),  adverting  to  their  position  b 
the  midst  of  unbelievers,  he  beseeches  thera. 
even  with  penonal  appeals,  to  be  firm,  united, 
joyful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be  full  of  prayer  and 
peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must  approve 
Itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly  (iv. 
10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  oontribntioD 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  con- 
cludes witn  salutations  and  a  benediction.  6 
Effect  of  the  Epistle.  — >  We  have  no  account  of 
the  reception  of  this  Epistle  by  the  Philip- 
pians. Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Erss- 
tus  was  their  first  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and 
Parmenas  was  martyred  in  their  city,  nothii^ 
is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next'forty-four 
years.  Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  ira< 
mediate  effect  of  St.  Paul's  E|Nstle  oo  the 
Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  eon- 
tributol  to  form  the  character  of  their  Cfaurdi 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  Polycaip's  Epistle,  that  the  Chnrdi, 
by  the  grace  of  Ciod  and  the  ghidanoe  of  the 
apostle,  had  passed  through  those  trials  of 
which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not  gone 
back  finom  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reachM  under  St  Paul's  on! 
and  written  teaching  (Pdlyc  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  zi.). 

7.  The  Chirch  at  Ame,^The  state  €>f  the 
Church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  b^bre 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  Something  is  to  be  learned  of  it> 
condition  about  a.d.  58  from  the  Epiatk  to  the 
Romans,  about  a.o.  61  finom  Acts  xxviii.  St. 
Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom  of  speech 
allowea  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  were  the  means  of  ittfinsiog 
fhssh  missionary  activity  into  the  Chnivli  (Phil, 
i.  12-14).  It  was  in  tbe  work  of  Christ  that 
Epaphroditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  90).  8.  Char- 
acterittie  features  of  the  Epistle,  —  Strai^ely  full 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  adversity,  fike 
the  apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  deptk 
of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  Epistle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles,  he  wntes  with  a  sustained  efifort  to  in- 
struct, or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he 
is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  comri 
erroneous  teaching ;  to  put  down  scandalous 
impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  church  which 
he  addresses.    But  in  this  Epistle,  thoogh  hi* 
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knew  the  Philippians  intimateljr,  and  was  not 
blind  to  the  fiiaits,  and  tendencies  to  finult,  of 
•ome  of  them,  yet  ho  mentions  no  evil  so  char- 
ftcteristic  of  the  whole  Church  as  to  call  for 
general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment  on 
theirs.  Of  all  his  Epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this. 

FhiliB'tia  (Meb.  PefesAflCA).  The  word  thus 
translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixzxvii.  4,  cviii.  9)  is 
in  the  original  identical  with  that  elsewhere 
rendered  Palbstinb. 

Phllifl'tixies.  The  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible ; 
but  as  the  prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Phi- 
listines from  Caphtor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  *'  the 
remnant  of  the  maritime  district  of  Caphtor" 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is  jrrimd  fade  probable  that 
they  were  the  "  CSaphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Ca|)htor"  who  expelled  the  Ayim  from  their 
territory,  and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Dent 
ii.  23);  and  that  these  again  were  the  Ci^h- 
torim  mentioned  in  the  Mlosaic  genealoincal 
table  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  (Gen. 
X.  14).  But,  in  establishing  this  conclusion, 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves:  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  obsenrable  that,  in  Gen.  x.  14, 
the  Philistines  are  connected  with  the  Caslu- 
him  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  The  clause 
seems  to  hare  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its 
present  position :  it  looks  like  an  interpolation 
loto  the  original  document  with  the  view  of 
explaining  when  and  where  the  name  Philis- 
tine was  first  applied  to  the  people  whose 
proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  But  a 
•econd  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  language  of  the  Philistines ;  for  while  the 
Caphtorim  were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  lan- 
fnuffe  is  held  to  have  been  Shemitic.  The  dif- 
ncultv  arising  out  of  the  <^uestion  of  language 
ma^  be  met  hj  assuming  either  that  the  Caph- 
tonm  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered 
Avim,  or  that  they  diveiged  from  the  Hamitic 
stock  at  a  period  when  the  distinctive  features 
of  Hamitism  and  Shemitism  were  yet  in  em- 
brjo.  A  third  objection  to  their  Egyptian 
origin  is  raised  fVom  the  application  of  the  term 
*' nncircumcised "  to  them  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26; 
2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  cir- 
cameised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this  objection  is 
answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the  same 
term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyptians, 
however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  uie  state- 
ment of  Herodotus.  The  next  question  that 
arises  relates  to  the  early  movements  of  the 
Philistines.  It  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
of  late  years  that  Caphtor  represents  Crete,  and 
that  the  Philistines  migrated  from  that  island, 
either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into  Pales- 
tine. This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  She- 
mitic origin  of  uie  Philistines.  Moreover,  the 
name  Caphtor  can  only  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Cdptos.  But  the  Cretan  origin  of 
the  rhilistines  has  been  deduced,  not  so  much 
from  the  name  Caphtor  as  finom  that  of  the 
Cherethites.  This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form 
bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  Crete,  and  is  ren- 
dered Cretans  in  the  LXX.  But  the  more 
coincidence  of  the  names  cannot  pass  for  much 
without  some  corroborative  testimony.  With- 
oat,  therefore,  asserting  that  migrations  may 
not  have  taken  place  from  Crete  to  Philistia,  we 


hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
they  did  is  insufficient 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
time  when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
If  we  were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that 
this  took  place  before  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gferar  (Gen.  xxL 
32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8).  The  interval  that  eUipsed 
between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  seems  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place 
in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
transformation  fW>m  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled 
and  powerful  nation.  Between  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  Joshua,  Uie  Philistines  had 
changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Shefelah  or  Plain  of 
Philistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil :  its 
fields  of  standing  corn,  its  vine-yards  and  olive- 
yards,  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Judg.  XV.  5)  ^  and  in  time  of  famine  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2 
K.  viii.  2).  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  military  power;  for  while  the  plain  itself 
permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which  were 
the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  eleva- 
tions which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  for 
towns  and  strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
commercial  country ;  horn  its  position  it  must 
have  been  at  all  times  the  great  thoroiu^hihre 
between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north,  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia  in  tfao  south.  The  Philis- 
tines probably  possessed  a  navy;  for  they  had 
C>rts  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon:  the 
XX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Is. 
xi.  14;  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  They  had  at  an 
early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Their  wealth  was  abnnclant  (Judg.  xvi. 
5, 18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people.  Possessed  of  such 
elements  of  power,  the  rhilistines  had  attained 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an  important  position 
among  Eastern  nations.  About  B.C.  1209,  we 
find  mm  engaged  in  sncoessfhl  war  with  the 
Sidonians  (Justin,  xviii.  3).  About  the  same 
period,  but  whether  before  or  after  is  uncertain, 
they  were  enraged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ra- 
meses  III.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Mediterranean  nations. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  biblical  narrative : 
—The  territonr  of  the  Philistines,  having  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47). 
No  portion,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even 
after  his  death  no  permanent  conquest  was 
eflbcted  (Judg.  iii.  3);  though,  on  the  authority 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  three  cities  of  Gasa,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekron,  were  taken  (Judg.  i.  18).  The 
Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these, 
and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  them.  Individual  heroes  were 
raised  up  nom  time  to  time  whose  achievements 
might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar 
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the  ion  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  still  more 
Samson  (Jadg.  xiiL-xvi.);  bat  neither  of  these 
men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwinfi;  off  the 
yoke.  Under  Eli,  there  was  an  organized  bat 
unsnccessful  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  met  at  Aphek  (1 
Sam.  iv.  1 ).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this 
occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the  lowest 
depth  of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next  ac- 
tion took  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and 
the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor. 
The  Israelites  now  attributed  their  past  weak- 
ness to  their  want  of  unit^ ;  and  they  desired  a 
kin^,  with  the  special  object  of  leading  them 
against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  As  soon  as 
Saul  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  ^oke,  he 
occupied  with  his  army  a  position  at  Michmash, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan 
Valley ;  and  his  heroic  son  Jonathan  save  the 
signal  for  a  rising;  by  overthrowing  the  pillar 
which  the  Philistmes  had  placed  mere.  The 
challenge  was  accepted ;  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  central  district  with  an  immense  force,  and, 
having  dislodged  Saul  from  Michmash,  occu- 

C'  1  it  themwilves,  and  sent  forth  predatory 
ds  into  the  surrounding  country.  The  Is- 
raelites shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confosion  consequent  upon 
Jonathan's  darins  feat,  inflicted  a  tremenoous 
slaughter  upon  tbeenemv  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
No  attem|>t  was  made  bjr  the  Philistines  to 
legain  their  supremacy  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  contest  snows 
the  altered  strength  of  the  two  parties :  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  central  countnr,  but  in  a  ravine 
leading  down  to  the  Philistine  Plain,  the  Valley 
of  Elan,  the  position  of  which  is  about  14  miles 
8.  W.  of  JeruMlem :  on  this  occasion  the  prow- 
ess of  young  David  secured  success  to  &rael, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath 
and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of  the 
Philistines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territoiy.  The  bonier  warfare  was  con- 
tinued. The  scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far 
to  the  north,  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon.  The 
battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites :  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Phi- 
listines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occu- 
pied the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7). 
On  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over 
the  united  tribes,  the  Philistines  attempted  to 
counterbalance  the  advantage  by  an  attack  on 
the  person  of  the  king :  they  therefore  pene- 
trated into  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  forward  an  ad- 
vanced post  as  fiiras  Bethlehem  (1  Chr.  xi.  16). 
David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in 
the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuin|r  them  "  fh>m  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer '^  (2  Sam.  v.  17-26 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16).  Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the 
aggressors :  about  seven  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Itephaim,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated 
his  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took -Gath  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
1 ),  and  thus  (according  to  one  interpretation 
of  the  obscure  expression  "  Metheg^ammah " 
in  2  Sam.  viii  I)  "  he  took  the  arm-bridle  out 


of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,"  or  (aooordia^ 
to  another)  "  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  me- 
tropolis out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"— 
meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascendenqr 
was  utterly  broken. 

The  whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solo- 
mon's empire.  The  division  of  the  empne  at 
Solomon's  death  was  fiivorable  to  the  Philis- 
tine cause.  Rehoboam  secured  himself  against 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  dties  bor- 
dering on  the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite 
monarehs  were  either  not  so  prudent,  or  not  so 
powerful;  for  they  allowed  the  Philistines  to 

fet  hold  of  Gibbethon  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15). 
udah  meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  11).    The   increasing  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  under  the  attacks  of  JSazad, 
led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  was  after- 
wards dismantled  and  probably  destrojedbf 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6;  2  E!  xii.  17).    We 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistine 
were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).    A  few  years  later,  the  Phi- 
listines, in  conjunction  witn  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians,  and  perhaps  as  the  subject^lies  of 
the  latter,  carried  dn  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12).    Hezekiah 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  acouo- 
terpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  tne  posscaaan  of 
Philistia  became  henceforth  Uie  taming-poiBt 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  great  emptres 
of  the  East.    The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sai^gon,  made  an  expedition  ttainst 
Egypt,  and  took  Aahdod,  as  the  key  or  that 
counter  (Is.  xx.  I,  4,  6).    Under  Sennacherib, 
Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operations.    The  Assyrian  supremacy  was  re- 
stored by  Esar-haddon,  and  it  seema  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
dod  until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  bv 
Psammetichus.    It  was  about  this  time  that 
Philistia  was    traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian 
horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt.    The  Egyptian 
ascendency  was  not  as  yet  re-established;  for 
we  find  the  next  king,  I^lecho,  compelled  to  be- 
siege Gaza  on  his  return  ftxnn  the  rattle  of  Me- 
giddo.    After  the  death  of  Necho,  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  the  Effyptians  and  the 
ChaldsDans,  under   Nebuchadneamr,  and  the 
result  was  specially  disastrous  to  the  Philis- 
tines.   The  **  old  hatred  "  that  the  PhOistiDes 
bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts  of  bof- 
tility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(£z.  XXV.  15-17) ;  bat  on  the  return  this  was 
somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
rulers  (Neb.  xiii.  23,  24).    From  this  time,  the 
history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles 
of  the  neighboring  kingdoms.    The  latest  no- 
tices of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation  ooenr  ia 
1  MJacc.  iii.-v.    With  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  the  Philistines,  our   information  is  very 
scanty.    The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  earij  as 
the  days  of  Joshua,  constituted  themsdves  mto 
a  conroderacy,  restricted,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  matters  of  ofibnce  and  d^nce.    Each 
was  under  the  government  of  a  prince,  whose 
official  title  was  aanea  (Josh.  xiii.  9 ;  Jud^-  iii- 
3,  ftc),  and  occasionally  tAr  (I  Sam.  xviii.  30^ 
xxix.  6).    Each  town  possessed  its  own  leirir 
tory.    The  Philistines  appear  to   bars 
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doepij  imbued  with  snperstition  :  thej^  carried 
their  idols  with  them  oa  their  campaigns  (2 
Sam.  y.  2\),  and  proclaimed  their  victories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  The  gods 
whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon 
( Judg.  XTi.  23 ;  1  Sam.  t.  S-5  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10 ; 
1  Mace.  X.  S3) ;  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10 ; 
Herod,  i.  105);  Baal-zebub  (2  K.  i.  2-6);  and 
I>eoerto,  who  was  honored  at  Ashkelon  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible. 
Priests  and  diviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were  at- 
tached to  the  various  seats  of  worship. 

PhilorogUS.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to 
whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom. 
xvi.  15).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Si- 
nope. 

PhilOBOptay.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of 
that  development  of  thought  amontr  the  «lews 
which  answered  to  the  phitosophy  of  die  West; 
(II.)  of  the  recognition  of  the  preparatory 
(prop»deatic)  office  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
relation  to  Christianity;  (III.)  of  the  system- 
atic progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  fbrmine 
a  complete  whole ;  and  (IV.)  of  the  contact  of 
Christiauity  with  philosophy.  I.  Thb  Phil- 
osoPHio  DisciPLiN B  OF  THB  Jews.  —  Philos- 
ophy, if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  describe 
the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth  is 
the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  Western 
srowth.  In  the  Blast,  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connected  with  practice.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  oflers  no  exception  to  this 
remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philosophy  proper- 
ly so  called.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  specu- 
lation and  action  meet  in  truth;  and  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament 
lies  in  the  gradual  construction  of  a  divine 
philooophf  by  hct,  and  not  by  speculation. 
The  method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life 
to  God ;  the  method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was 
to  proceed  from  God  to  life.  The  axioms  of 
one  system  are  the  condnsions  of  the  other. 
The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandonment  of 
the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare 
systems  of  morality ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness 
of  timeMnepared  many  to  welcome  the  Christ 
—  the  Truth.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews, 
using  the  word  in  a  Uurge  sense,  is  to  be  sought 
for  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  books.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  fiunil^  was  raised  into  that  of^the  people ; 
and  the  kin^om  furnished  the  basis  of  those 
wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in 
one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  polit- 
ical, the  oosmical  relations  of  man  were  traced 
out  gradoally  in  relation  to  God.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a  moral 
philosophv,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person,  and 
of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  elsewhere 
form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are 
here  assumed  at  the  outset  The  fundamental 
ideal  of  the  divine  government  found  expres- 
sioii  in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  Psalms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which 
they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need 
W  a  penonal  apprehension  of  truth,  everywhere 


declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  material  and  moral  worlds. 

One  man  among  all  is  distinguished  among 
the  Jews  as  "  the  wise  man."  The  description 
which  is  given  of  his  writing  serves  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  national  view  of  philosophy 
(1  K.  iv.  30-^3).  The  lesson  of  practical  duty, 
the  full  utterance  of  "a  large  heart"  (ibid.  29), 
the  careful  study  of  God's  creatures, — this  is  tlie 
sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  very  practical 
aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation 
of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  grad- 
ually felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
holding  converse  with  men  (Prov.  viii.).  She 
was  seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  "  the 
strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw  them 
aside  by  sensuous  attractions ;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity — the  Incarnation  of  the  Woitl. 
Two  books  of  tlie  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  Uie 
period  of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach 
more  nearly  than  anj  others  to  tlwt  type  of 
philosophical  discussions.  But  in  both  the 
problem  is  moral,  and  not  metaphysical.  The 
one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  "  the 
pearfect  and  upright; "  the  other  with  the  vanity 
of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth.  The 
method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and 
irregular.  The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised 
a  profound  influence  upon  Jewish  thought. 
The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  supply  important  elements  \n  the 
education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  ima^ry  ot  Bzekiel  (chap, 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
date  this  earliest  Kabbah  (t.«.  tradition)  re- 
ceived a  definite  form;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  it 
is  composed,  "  the  chariot "  {Aieroabak,  £z.  i.) 
and  *'tne  creation"  (Barethitk,  Gen.  i.),  found 
a  wide  development  oefore  the  Christian  era. 
Tlie  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Himself;  the  second  with  His  manifestation 
in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed 
down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its 
extent  and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign^ 
sonrocs.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  open  to  the 
Persian  doctrine  of  emanation ;  on  tne  other,  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and 
the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  be- 
fore it  was  first  committea  to  writing  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  At  present^  the  ori- 
ginal sources  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbala 
are  the  Sephtr  Jetzirah,  or  "Sook  of  Creation, 
and  the  Sepher  Hazohar,  or  Book  of  Splendor. 
The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  con- 
tact with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of 
distinct  sects.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
great  doctor  Antigonus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek 
name ;  and  popular  belief  pointed  to  him  as  the 
teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethns,  the  supposed 
founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  any  rate, 
we  may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division 
of  Jewish  speculation  which  corresponds  to  the 
chief  tendencies  of  practical  philosophy.  The 
Saddnoees  appear  as  the  supporters  of  human 
freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the  Pharisees,  of  a 
religions  stoicism.    At  a  later  time,  the  cycle 
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of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a  natural 
re-action  the  Esoenes  established  a  mystic  ascet- 
icism. The  conception  of  wisdom  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated 
with  greater  detail  afterwards  [Wisdom  of 
Solomon],  both  in  Palestine  rEccLsaiASTi- 
cus]  and  in  Egypt ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  is  of  g^reater  speculative  interest.  The 
first  use  of  the  term  Word  (Afemra),  based  upon 
the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the 
Taigum  of  Onkelos  (first  cent.  B.C.),  in  which 
**  the  Word  of  God  "  is  commonl  v  substituted  for 
God  in  His  immediate,  personal  relations  with 
man ;  and  it  is  probable  that  round  this  tra- 
ditional rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up. 
But  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  idea 
of  the  Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and 
that  current  at  Alexandria.  In  Palestine,  the 
Word  appears  as  the  outward  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant : 
«t  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual  con- 
nection which  opens  the  way  to  revelation. 
The  preface  to  St  John's  Gospel  includes  the 
element  of  truth  in  both. 

II.  Tub  Patristic  Recognition  of  thb 

PROPADBUTIG  O^^FICB  OF  GrBEK  PHILOSO- 
PHY. —  The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was 
in  nature  essentially  monu.  The  lessons  which 
it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in  the 
family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in  it- 
self a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  alfections, 
had 'an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  roan  for 
the  Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different ;  but  they 
were  in  some  sense  complementary.  Even  in 
time,  this  relation  holds  good.  The  divine  king- 
dom of  the  Jews  was  just  overthrown  when  freis 
speculation  arose  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of 
Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last  prophet  near- 
Iv  synchronize4  with  the  death  of  Socrates. 
All  other  differences  between  the  discipline  of 
reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly  in- 
cluded in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
method.  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religions 
teacher  practically  (Bom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it 
bore  noble  witness  to  an  inward  law  (Rom.  ii. 
14, 15).  In  its  purest  and  grandest  forms,  it 
was  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ." 
This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Fathers.  But  the  same  writers  in  other  places 
sought  to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  phi- 
losophv  and  revdation  by  an  original  connec- 
tion of  the  two.  The  use  whicn  was  made 
of  heathen  speculation  by  heretical  writers  was 
one  mtLt  cause  of  its  disparagement  bv  their 
catholic  antagonists.  This  variety  of  iudgment 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  was  inevitable.  The 
full  importance  of  the  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy was  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalry  was 
over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it 
as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  some- 
times by  a  *'  bold  venture  **  claiming  the  herit- 
age of  faith. 

III.  The  Dbtblopmbnt  of  Grbbk  Phi- 
losophy. — -  The  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  derive  Western  philosophy  fhim 
Sastem  sources  have  signally  fkilea.  It  is 
tme  that  in  some  degree  toe  character  of 


Greek  speculation  may  have  been 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  bv  religions 
ideas  which  were  originally  introduced  from 
the  East ;  but  this  indirect*  influence  does  not 
aifoct  the  real  originally  of  the  great  Greek 
teachers.  The  very  value  of  Greek  teaching 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  fiu-  as  is  poasih 
ble,  a  result  of  simple  reason ;  or,  if  fiuth 
asserts  its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  aharp- 
Iv  marked.  Of  the  rarions  dassificationfl  of 
Uie  Greek  schools  which  have  been  proposed, 
the  simplest  and  truest  seems  to  be  that  whicb 
divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into  thiee 
great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  era  of 
the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first 
period,  the  world  objectively  is  the  great  centre 
of  inquiry ;  in  the  second,  the  "  ideas "  of 
things,  truth,  and  being ;  in  the  third,  tb« 
chief  interest  of  philoso^y  fSedls  back  upoi 
the  practical  conduct  of  life.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era,  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  tra« 
vitality  in  Greece ;  out  it  made  freab  efiorts  U 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alex- 
andria and  Rome. 

1.  TTtepre-Socratic Schools. '-ThtlknlGnA 
philosophy  was  littie  more  than  an  attempt  ts 
follow  out  in  thought  the  mythic  oosmogoniei 
of  earlier  poets.    What  is  the  one  permaiieni 
element  wnich  underlies  tiie  changinp^  forms  of 
things?  —  this  was    the   primary  inqniiy  to 
whicn  the  Ionic  school  endeavored  to  find  aa 
answer.    Thalbs  (cir.  b.c.  610-425)  pointed 
to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one  souree  and  sup* 
porter  of  life.    Anxximbnbb  (cir.  b.c.  520- 
480)  substituted  air  for  water.  At  a  mnch  later 
date  (cir.  b.c.  450),  Diooehes  of  ApoUooia 
represented  this  elementary  "  air  "  as  endowed 
with  intelligence.    The  atomic  theory  of  Db- 
MOCRITU8  (cir.  B.C.  460^57)  ofiered  another 
and  more  plausible  solution.    The  motion  of 
his  atoms  mcluded  the  action  of  force ;  but  be 
wholly  omitted  to  account  for  its  source.   Mean- 
while another  mode  of  speculation  had  arisea 
in  the  same  school.    In  place  of  one  definite 
element,  Anaximaki>br  (b.c.  610-547)  sug- 
gested tiie  unlimited  as  the  adequate  or^n  St 
all  special  existences.    And,  somewhat  Dore 
than  a  century  later,  Ahaxaoqras  summed  up 
the  result  of  such  a  line  of  speculation :  "  All 
things  were  together;  then  mind  came,  and 
disposed  them  in  order."    Thus  we  are  kA 
fhce  to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism.    The 
Eleatic  school  started  fW>m  an  opposite  point  of 
view.   XsvopHANBa  (cir.  b.c.  550-90)  "  looked 
up  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  said  that  the  One 
js  God."    "Thales  saw  gods  in  all  thin^: 
Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God"  (Thiri- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Gr.  ii.  136).    Parmbhidbs  of 
Elea  (B.C.  500)  substituted  abstract  "being" 
for  "  God  "  in  the  system  of  Xenophanes,  imd 
distinguished  with  precision  the  funetioBS  of 
sense  and  reason.    2bno  of  Elea  (cir.  b.c.  450) 
developed  with  logical  ingenuity  the  contrsr 
dictions  involved  in  our  perceptions  of  things, 
and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  seep- 
ticism.    The  teaching  of  Abacutcb  (b.c. 
500)  offers  a  complete  contrast  to  that  or  die 
Eleatics.    8o  far  nom  contrasting  the  exisieBt 
and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  idtentiiied  behig 
with  change.    Best  and  continnance  is  death. 
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Tliat  which  u  ia  the  instantaneous  balance  of 
contending  powers.  The  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras (cir.  B.C.  580-510)  is  snbonlinate  in 
interest  to  his  social  and  political  theories, 
though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  coarse  of  spec- 
nlation :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in 
the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  ele- 
ment or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  he  sougnt  to 
combine  the  separate  harmony  of  parts  with 
total  uni^.  Numerical  unity  includes  the 
finite  and  the  infinite ;  and  in  the  relations  of 
number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all 
spring  out  of  the  fundamental  unit  Thus 
numbers  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  be  not  only 
"  patterns  "  of  things,*  but  causes  of  their  being. 
2.  The  Socratic  SchooU,  — y  In  the  second 
l^eriod  of  Oreek  philosophy,  the  scene  and  sub- 
ject were  both  changed.  A  philosophy  of  ideas, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  In  three  generations, 
Ureek  speculation  reached  its  greatest  glory  in 
the  teacning  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
The  fiunous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  charac- 
terizes the  teschin^of  Socratbs  (b.g.  468-^99) 
places  his  scientific  position  in  the  clearest 
light  There  are  two  thinss,  he  says,  whkh 
we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  indnctiTe 
reasoning  and  general  definition.  By  the  first 
lie  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion ;  by 
toe  second  he  fixed  the  truth  which  be  had 
thus  gained.  But,  braides  this,  Socrates  ren- 
dered another  service  to  truth.  Ethics  occupied 
in  his  investigations  the  primary  place  which 
had  hitherto  men  held  by  physics.  The  great 
sum  of  his  induction  was  to  establish  the 
aovereiffnty  of  virtue.  He  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wronj^. 
He  connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in 
detail  and  in  generaL  On  the  one  side  he  up- 
held the  supremacy  of  conscience,  on  the  other 
tlie  woriting  of  Providence.  Not  the  least 
fhiitfnl  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  what 
may  be  called  its  desnltoriness.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  main- 
tained by  some  of  his  proiessed  followers  who 
carried  out  isolated  firagments  of  his  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusions.  The  truths  which  they 
distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  I[b.g.  430- 
347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teach- 
ing, was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates :  with 
fuDer  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts, 
his  philosophy  was  as  many-sided  as  that  of 
his  master.    Plato  possessed  two  commanding 

Sowers,  which,  though  apparendv  incompati- 
le,  are  in  the  highest  sense  comptementary,  — 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic  and  a  creative 
imagination.  His  famous  doctrines  of  ideas 
and  recollection  are  a  solution  by  imsgination 
of  a  togical  difficulty.  The  "  m^ths  "  of  Plato 
^ay  a  most  important  part  m  his  system. 
Thej  answer  in  the  philosopher  to  faith  in  the 
Christian.  The  great  diflerence  between  Plato 
and  Ahistotlb  (b.c.  384-323)  lies  in  the  use 
which  Plato  thus  made  of  imagination  as  the 
exponent  of  instinct  The  dialectic  of  Plato 
is  not  infbrior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy 
«f  Plato ;  but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagina- 


tion to  influence  his  final  decision.  He  eliibo 
rated  a  perfect  method,  and  he  used  it  with 
perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any,  contain 
the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Look- 
ing back  on  all  the  eariier  efforts  of  philosophy, 
he  pronounced  a  calm  and  final  jucTsment  It 
follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristode, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  development  to 
the  original  conception  of  Socrates.  With 
Socrates,  "ideas"  (general  definitions)  were 
mere  abstractions ;  with  Plato,  they  had  an 
absolute  existence;  with  Aristotle,  they  had 
no  existence  separate  fW>m  things  in  which 
they  were  realized,  though  the  form  which  an- 
swers to  the  Platonic  idea  was  held  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  thing  itself.  There  is  one  feature 
common  in  essence  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristode  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  In 
both,  ethics  is  sjMurt  of  politics. 

3.  The  poet'Sorraiie  iScAoofs.— After  Aris- 
tode, philosophy  took  a  new  direction.  Specu- 
lation became  mainly  personal.  Encuxus 
(B.C.  358-270)  defined  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  lifb.  The 
porsnit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  ne  rq;anled 
as  supcrfinous.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a 
useless  study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  Phvsics  lie  subordinated  entirely  to 
ethics.  But  be  dififin^  widely  finom  the  Cy- 
renaics  in  his  view  of  happiness.  The  happi- 
ness at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  lo  be  ftnikl, 
he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratificatioB,  bat  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not  consist  necessa- 
rily in  excitement  or  nnotion,  but  often  in 
absolute  tranquillity.  The  gods,  who  were  as- 
sumed to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  ymSn 
absolutely  tne  fW>m  the  aistractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  fbr  the  worid  or 
man.  All  things  were  supposed  to  eome  into 
being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away.  The  indi- 
vidual was  left  master  of  his  own  life.  While 
Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims  of 
one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
ZsKO  of  Citium  (dr.  b.c.  280),  with  eqnal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intel- 
lectual) morality.  The  opposition  between  the 
two  was  complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed 
worids  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the  one 
harmonious  world  of  the  other.  Ob  dw  one 
side  are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on 
the  odier  a  Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all 
creation.  This  cufference  necessarily  found 
its  chief  expression  in  ethics.  For  when  the 
Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two  princi- 
ples of  tUngs,  Matter  and  God,  —  Fate  and 
neason,  —  it  followed  that  the  active  principle 
in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  nis  duty 
is  to  live  conformably  to  nature.  All  external 
things  were  indifferent  Reason  was  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  man.  In  one  point,  the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  i^greed.  They  both 
regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  die  indi- 
vidual as  the  highest  good.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  New  Academy,  Platonism  degenerated  into 
scepticishi.  Epicurus  found  an  authoritative 
rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in 
what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of 
"common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  die 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  ol^ect. 
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Carnkadbs  (B.C.  213-129)  combated  these 
views,  and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be 
proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effi)cts,  of  things.  Scepticism  remained 
as  the  last  issue  of  speculation.  But,  thoufi|h 
the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of  their  high- 
est aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the  work 
which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
church.  Step  bv  step  great  questions  were  pro- 
posed,—  Fate,  Providence —  Conscience,  Law 
—  the  State,  the  lian, — and  answers  were  given, 
which  are  the  more  instructive  because  they 
are  g|enerallv  one-sided.  The  complete  course 
of  ^ilosophy  was  run  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  systems  after- 
wards which  offered  some  novel  features.  At 
Alexandria,  Platonism  was  united  with  various 
elements  of  Eastern  speculation,  and  for  several 
centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine  At  Rome,  Stoicism  was 
vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and 
exhibited  the  extreme  Western  tjpo  of  phi- 
losophy. Of  the  first,  nothing  can  be  said  here. 
But  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  notice 
finom  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian 
morality  (Senbca,  t  a.d.  65;  Epictbtu8, 
t  cir.  A.D.  115;  M.  Aurblics  ANTOiriKoa, 
121-180^.  The  superficial  coincidences  of  Sto- 
icism with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  lancpiage, 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  But,  beneath  this 
external  resemblance  of  Stoicism  to  Christianity, 
the  later  Stoics  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  it.  For  ffood  and  for  evil,  they  were  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their  worship 
was  a  sublime  egotism.  The  Stoicism  of 
M.  Anreliur^ves  manv  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  but  witnout  their  foundation, 
which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  The 
real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are 
many,  and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his 
MieJuatwrn  bV  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave 
little  doubt  tiiat  he  conld  not  have  helped  to 
give  a  na;tional  standing-place  to  a  Catholic 
Chnrefa. 

IV.   CrRISTIAHITT  in  QOWTACT  WITH  Ak- 

oiBifT  PniLOftOPHT.  ^  The  only  direct  trace 
of  the  eontact  of  Christianity  with  Western 

Shilosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account  of 
It.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18) ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  aj^stolic  writings  to 
show  that  it  exercised  any  important  influence 
upon  the  eai*lv  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-24). 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  Eastern  speculation, 
which  penetrated  more  deeply  througn  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  « philosophy"  against 
which  the  Colossians  were  warned  (Col.  ii.  8) 
seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  Eastern 
origin,  containing  elements  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  Gh6sticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism, 
and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col. 
ii.  16-23) ;  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  which  city  St.  Paul 
anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts  xx. 
30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be  traced 
in  addition  to  Judaism,  dne  more  or  less  to  the 
same  influence.  The  writings  of  the  sub-apos- 
tolic age,  .with  the  exception  of  the  fiimous 
anecdote  of  Jnstin  Bfartyr  (Did/.  2-4),  throw 
little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christianity 


and  philosophy.    One  book,  however,  has  been 
preserved  in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still 
unaccountably  neglected  in  Church  histories, 
contains  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  specnlatire 
struggle  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain 
with.  Judaism  and  Heathenism.    The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  and  Recognitions  are  a  kind  of 
philosophy  of  religion,   and  in  subdety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  eariy  Christian 
writings.    At  the  close  of  the  second  centnrr, 
when  the  Church  of  Alexandria  came  into 
marked  intellectual  pre-eminence,  the  mutual 
influence  of  Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or  rather  the 
two  systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed 
to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  time. 
Neo-Platonism  was,  in  tact,  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  spirit  of  Christiani^  apart  from  its  historic 
basis  and  human  elements.    The  want  which 
the  Alexandrine  Fathers  endeavored  to  satisfy 
is  in  a  ^reat  measure  the  want  of  onr  own  time. 
If  Christianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  points 
of  special  connection  with  all  nations  and  all 
periods.     Christian  philosophy  maybe  in  one 
sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity 
confessedly  derives  its  first  principles  from  reve- 
lation, and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but  there 
is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these  meet 
the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.     The 
exposition  of  such  a   philosophy  would    be 
the  work  of  a  modem  Origen. 

Phin^eeS.  1.  The  son  of  Eleaxar,  ton  of 
Aaron  (I  Esd.  v.  5;  viii.  2,  29 ;  2  Esd.  i.  26.- 
Ecclns.  xlv.  23;  1  Mace.  ii.  26). — 2.  Plun- 
ehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esd.  i.  2a.  —  3.  A 
priest  or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of 
Eleazar  (1  Esd.  viii.  63).-~4.  1  Esd.  ▼.  31. 
[Paseah  2.]    Ap. 

Phin'ehas.  oon  of  Eleasar  and  grandson 
of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded 
as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel.  Phinefaaa  b 
memorable  for  having,  while  quite  a  yonUi,  by 
his  zeal  and  eneigy  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  licentious  idolatry  of  Shittim,  appeased  the 
divine  wrath,  and  pnt  a  stop  to  the  plagne, 
which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. 
7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  fiimfly 
forever  (10-13).  He  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the  Mid- 
tanites  were  destroys  (xxxi.  6).  Many  yean 
later,  he  also  headed  the  party  who  were  de- 
spatched fVom  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
tne  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
reporttMl  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxn. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  countrr,  he 
received  an  allotment  of  his  own  —  a  hill  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  bore  his  name  — 
Gibeath-Pinehas.  Here  his  father  was  boried 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  During  the  life  of  Phhie- 
has,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Korhitea,  who 
guarded  tlie  entrances  to  die  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (I  Chr.  ix.  20). 
After  Eleazar's  death,  he  became  high-priest  — 
the  third  of  the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
introduced  as  giving  oracles  to  the  nation  dar- 
ing the  whole  struggle  with  the  Benjamites  <m 
I  the  matter  of  Oibeah  (Judg.  zz.  S8).    Tli* 
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▼ene  which  closes  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas»  as  the  description  of  the 
death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Fhinehas,  a  place  of 
great  resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is 
shown  at  Awertah,  four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nialius. 
2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  34,  ir.  4, 
11,  17,  19,  xiv.  3).  Phinehas  was  killed  with 
his  brother  by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark 
was  captured.  He  is.  introduced,  apparently 
by  mistake,  in  the  genealo^  of  Ezra,  in  ^ 
Esd.  i.  2a.  —  3.  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  tin^  (Rzr. 
viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  b^  ths^t  Eleazar 
was  of  the  family  of  the  mat  Phinehas. 

Phi'son.  The  Greek  fi>nn  of  the  name 
PisoN  (Ecclus.  xxiy.  25)'    Ap. 

Phlegmon.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  x^i.  14).  Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus  makes  him  o<ie  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  bishop  oi  Marathon. 

PhCD'oey  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  Alls  nearly  all  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said 
of  her  (Rom.  xyi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  becanse  of  lU  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

PhOMU'ce,  PhOdni^Cia,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  boundS  by 
that  sea  on  the  west,  and  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east.  The  name  was 
not  the  one  by  which  its  native  inhabitants 
called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks. 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Kenaan 
(Canaan)  or  Kn&,  signifying  lowland,  so  named 
in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  t.e.  High- 
land ;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  length 
of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Phoenicia  was 
applied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  diiftrent  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  1.  What 
may  be  termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow 
nndnlating  plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of 
Has  d-Betf4a  or  Abyad,  the  "  Promontorium 
Album  "  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Tyre,  to  the  Nakr  ei^Aul^,  the  ancient  Bostre- 
nns,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon.  The  plain  is 
only  twenty-eight  miles  in  length.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  a  mile;  but  near  Sidon  the 
mountains  retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  miles.  2. 
A  still  linger  district,  which  afterwards  became 
fiurly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  ex- 
fended  up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the 
Island  or  Aradus,  and  by  Antaradus  towards 
the  north ;  the  southern  boundary  remaining 
the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  to  luive  been  about 
ISO  miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty 
miles,  and  was  ffenerallv  much  less.  Scarcely 
sixteen  geographical  nules  farther  north  than 
Sidon  was  Bery  tus ;  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  modem  navigation, 
that,  under  the  modem  name  of  BevrmU,  it  has 
eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium 
for  Syria.  Still  farther  north  was  Byblus,  the 
QeM  of  the  Bible  (£s.  xxvii.  9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.    It  Mill  retains  in  Ara- 
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bic  th<!  kindred  name  of  JebeiL'  Then  came 
Tripolis  (now  Tardbulus),  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradr/i,  with  three  distinct  towns.  And 
lastly,  towards  the  extreme  poiat  north  was 
Arsdifi  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x.  18  and 
Ez.  Yxvii.  8 ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small 
island  near  the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles 
frjm  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper 
is  frell  watered  by  various  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills.  The  havens  of  Tvre  and 
Sidon  anorded  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  all 
the  re(}airemen(s  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed 
a  nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for 
ship-building.  In  reference  to  the  period  when 
the  Phoenicians  had  lost  their  independence, 
scarcely  any  two  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
^ve  precisely  the  same  geomphical  bounda- 
ries to  Phoenicia.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  Phoenicia  does  not  occur,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In  the 
Apocrypha  it  is  not  defined,  though  spoken  of 
as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under  one  military 
commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  11 ; 
3  Maoc.  iii.  15).  In  the  -New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages.  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2 ;  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a 
clew  as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia 
to  extend. 

PhOdni'oians.  The  name  of  the  race  who 
in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial people  of  the  ancient  world.'  Without 
dwelling  on  matters  which  belong  more  strictly 
to  the  articles  Ttbk  and  Sidon,  it  may  bie 
proper  to  touch  on  certain  points  connected 
witn  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  religion  of 
the  Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw  light 
on  biblical  history  and  literature.  —  I.  The 
Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that  fkmily  of 
languages  which,  by  a  name  not  altogether 
free  from  objection,  but  now  generally  adopted, 
is  called  "  Shemitic."  Under  this  name  are 
included  three  distinct  braricfaes : —  1st,  Arabic, 
to  which  belongs  Ethiopian  as  an  oflbhoot  of 
the  Southern  Arabic  or  Himyarittc.  2dly, 
Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Christ  3dly,  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  oompcned.  Now,  one  of  the  most  intet^ 
estingpoints  to  the  biblical  student  connected 
with  Phoenician  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
either  of  the  two  first  branches,  but  to  the 
third  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to 
Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  though 
difi^rent  dialects,  may  practically  be  regarded 
as  the  same  language.  This  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way:  —  1st  Testimony  is  borne 
to  the  kinship  of  the  two  lan^agra  by  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language. 
2dly.  These  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Poendua  of  Plautns,  act  v.  scene  1,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  pla^. 
3dly.  The  close  kinship  of  the  two  languages  is, 
moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by  very  many 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in 
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Greek  and  Latin,  throoffli  which  langnagee 
they  have  become  widely  Known,  and  having 
lometimte  in  those  languages  occasioned  false 
etymologies,  become  Mlly  significant  in  He- 
brew. 4thly.  The  same  conclusion  arises  from 
the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscriptions 
preserved  to  the  present  day :  all  of  which  can 
be  interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of 
three  kindd :  —  1st,  on  ^ms  and  seals ;  2dly, 
on  coins  of  the  Phoeniciana  and  of  their  oolo-' 
nies ;  3dly,  on  stone. 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty,  because  they  are  found 
already  established  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history,  and 
for  centuries  afterwards  there  is  no  record  of 
their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  89), 
they  said  of  themselves  in  his  time  that  they 
came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
8eA ;  and  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they  spoke  a 
language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who 
inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are 
seemingly  derived  from  some  one  Shemitic 
language  now  lost.  Still  neither  the  truth  nor 
the  fiilsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now  be 
proved.  But  there  is  one  point  respecting  their 
race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the  m^hest 
degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  mter- 
est  as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  vis.  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites. 
This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  leads 
to  some  interestmg  results,  is  rendered  prob> 
able  by  the  following  circumstances:  —  1st 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Canaan,  a 
nan^e  signifying  "lowland."     This  was  well 

E'ven  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the 
Bbanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain-range  adjoining. 
Sdly.  This  is  further  confirmed  through  t& 
name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
Phoenicians  called  themselves,  as  attested  b^ 
Augustine,  who  states  that  the  peasants  in  his 
part  of  Africa,  if  asked  of  what  race  they  were, 
would  answer,  in  Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  Ca- 
naanites." Sdlv.  The  conclusion  thus  sug- 
gested is  strongly  supported  bv  the  tradition 
that  the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when  "  there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  visited  it  —  were  Phoenician  or 
Hebrew:  such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek, 
"  Father  of  the  king"  (Gen.  xx.  2) ;  Melchize- 
dek,  "  King  of  righteousness"  (xiv.  18);  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  "citv  of  the  book"  (Josh.  xv.  15). 

III.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Israelites,  the  ibllowing  points 
are  worthy  of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of 
David,  not  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the  sea-coast ; 
it  was  impossible  therefore  that  they  could  be- 
come a  commercial  people.  But  from  the  time 
that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening 
fer  trade  was  afibrded  to  the  Israelites.  The 
eommand  of  Eaion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the 


navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea.  As  dw^ 
novices,  however,  at  sailing ;  as  the  nav^gatkm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  cairents,  winds, 
and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  aaikivs ; 
and  as  the  Phaenidana,  during  the  period  of 
the  independence  of  Edom,  were  probably  al- 
lowed to  trade  from  Ezion-geber, — it  was  nolitii' 
in  Solomon  to  permit  the  PlxBnicians  or  Tvrc 
to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  have  been  striklnglr  saooessful. 
2.  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
curtain  falls  on  any  commercial  relatioiB  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Phoenkians  nntil  a  re- 
lation is  brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  bn>tb- 
eriy,  as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated  t^  Red 
Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  seUers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between 
the  buyers  and  the  bought  The  relation  is 
meant  which  existed  between  the  two  natioBs 
when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaves  by  Phoeni- 
cians. It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when  one 
nation  went  to  war  against  anotlier,  lor  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  otlier  of  Uk 
hostile  camns,  in  order  to  purchase  pnaoncn 
of  war  as  slaves  (1  Maoc.  lii.  41 ;  2  Mace  v. 
14).  Now,  this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  PhoeiiiciaBs 
bv  the  prophets  (Joel  iu.  4  and  Am.  i.  9,  10), 
about  800  years  before  Christ.  The  circun- 
stances  which  led  to  this  state  of  thi^ga  may  be 
thus  explained.  After  the  division  or  dte  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  no  traoe  of  any  fiiendlT  re- 
lation between  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  and  the 
Phoenicians.  The  attempt  of  Jehoshapluit  to 
renew  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bed  Sea 
failed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jeiioah- 
aphat's  son,  Edom  revolted  fit>m  Judah,  and 
established  its  independence:  so  that,  if  the 
Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trnding^^veaeds 
from  ESzion-ceber,  Edom  was  the  power  which 
it  was  maimy  their  interest  to  condlialep  and 
not  Judah.  Under  these  drcnmstaaoea,  tb^ 
Phoenicians  seem  not  only  to  have  porehased 
and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably 
in  some  instances  to  have  kidnapped,  inhabit- 
ants of  Jndah,  but  even  to  have  sold  them  to 
their  enemies  the  Edomites.  3.  The  onlj  other 
notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of  trade  bctweea 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in  tbe  ac- 
count given  b^  the  prophet  Eiekielof  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account  sup- 
plies vidnable  information  respecting  the  vari- 
ous commercial  dealing  of  the  most  illnstrioos 
of  Phoenician  cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct 
mention  of  the  exports  to  it  firom  PaleatiBe. 
It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  Hutorioml  Rt- 
seorcAef ,  U.  1 1 7,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being. 
as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  dUt 
prevailed  between  the  two  countries. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  sab- 
^t  of  vast  extent  and  considerable  peralexity 
m  details ;  but  of  its  general/eatares  as  bearing 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was 
a  Pantheistical  personification  of  the  foroea  of 
nature,  and,  in  its  most  philosophical  shadows^ 
forth  of  the  Supreme  powers,  it  may  he  snd  to 
have  represented  the  male  and  female 
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vf'  prodaction.  In  its  popnlar  form,  it  was 
fispeciall/  a  worship  of  the  san,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  or,  as  it  might  have  been  expressed 
according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven 
planets  —  the  most  beantiful,  and  perhaps  the 
most  nataral,  form  of  idolatty  ever  presented 
to  the  human  imagination.  These  planets, 
however,  were  not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes 
of  matter,  obedient  to  physical  laws,  but  as 
intelligent  animated  poweVs,  influencing  the 
human  will,  and  controlling  human  destinies. 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain 
effects  which  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
worshipped  in  Phoenicia  produced  upon  the 
Hebrews.  1.  In  the  first  piaoe,  their  worship 
was  a  constant  temptation  to  Polytheism  and 
idolatry.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  great  commercial  people,  were 
more  generally  intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now 
sajr  civilized,  than  the  inland  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Palestine.  When  tSs  simple-nunaed 
Jews^  therefore,  came  in  contact  witn  a  people 
more  versatile,  and  apparently  more  enlignt- 
ened,  than  diemselves,  but  who,  neverthdess 
either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to 
make  them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
their  own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  tran- 
scendent His  attributes,  as  nnsociid  and  morose. 
2.  The  Phoraician  religion  was  likewise  in 
other  respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  beine  in  some  points  essentially  de- 
moralizing. For  example,  it  sanctioned  the 
dreadful  superstition  or  burning  children  as 
sacrifices  to  a  Phosnician  god.  Again,  parts  of 
the  PhoBnidan  religion,  especially  the  worship 
of  Astarte,  tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  anu  even  to  sanc- 
tify impniities  of  the  most  sJiominable  descrip- 
tion. 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  Inven- 
tion of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  universallv  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  te  the  Greeks 
(Her.  V.  57,  58;  Lucan,  Phars.  iii  220,  221). 
This  belief,  however,  ;:as  not  universal ;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates 
the  opinion  of  Gellins  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Eevptians,  and  of  others  that  they  were 
invented  Dv  the  Syrians.  The  names  of  the 
letters  in  tlie  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  com- 
municated the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  as  to  writing,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same  as  PImb- 
nician,  agree  closely  with  ancient  Greek  letters. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  aflbrded  by  some  of  the  early  He- 
brew and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evi- 
dently aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the 
drawmg  of  verv  young  children,  to  represent 
the  obiDct  which  the  name  of  the  letter  signi- 
fied. [WsiTiNO.]  In  conclusion,  it  may  not 
be  unimportant  to  observe,  that  although  so 
many  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a 
meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet  their 
Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nidaa.  bot  in  the  Aramaic  form;  and  al- 
tbougb  tbiii  foot  by  itself  i»  not  snfllcient  to 


support  an  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  in  foror,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjee* 
ture  that,  when  the  Greeks  originally  received 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  by  which 
the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic.  Still  this  must  not  be  regarded  in 
any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  in- 
vented by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and 
for  more  obscure. 

PhO]<08  —  Parosh  (1  Esd.  V.  9,  ix.  26). 
Ap. 

Phry^J^ia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  ^eog^phi- 
cal  term  m  the  New  Testament  which  is  less 
capable  of  an  exact  definition.  In  fact  there 
was  no  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till  con- 
siderably after  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity m  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
word  was  rather  ethnological  than  political, 
and'  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  western 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula. 
Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  places  where 
it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  in- 
tended to  be  precise  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23). 
By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an  extensive 
district,  which  contributed  portions  to  several 
Roman  provinces,  and  varymg  portions  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Phud  »  Phut  (Jud.  ii.  23 ;  comp.  Ea. 
xxvii.  10).    Ap. 

Phu'rah,  Gideon's  servant,  probably  his 
armor-bearer  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1 ),  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianiles  (Jndg.  vii.  10, 11). 

Puu'rimt  Esth.  xi.  l.    [Pubim.] 

Phut)  Put,  the  third  name  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8),  else- 
where applied  to  an  AfHcan  oonntry  or  people. 
In  the  ust,  it  follows  Gush  and  luzraim,  and 
precedes  Canaan.  We  cannot  place  the  tract 
of  Phut  out  of  Afirica,  and  it  would  thus  seem 
that  it  was  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Miz- 
raites,  as  it  could  not  be  fiurther  to  the  north : 
this  position  would  well  agree  with  Libya. 
The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate  a  country  or  people  of  Afirica,  and,  it. 
must  be  added,  probably  not  for  finoii  Egypt 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Nah.  iii.  9;  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Es. 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  From  these 
passages,  we  cannot  infor  any  thing  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  this  country  or  people ;  un- 
less indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Miz- 
raim  and  Lnbim,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  find 
two  names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  bibli- 
cal Phut  The  tnbes  or  peoples  called  the 
Nine  Bows,  IX  PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU, 
might  partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut  Their 
situation  is  doubtfol,  and  they  are  never  found 
in  a  geographical  list  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nnbia.  TO-PET,  "  the  region  of  the 
Bow,"  also  called  TO-MERU-PET,  "  the  re- 
^on,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  con- 
jecture the  name  of  Meroe  to  come.  In  the 
geographical  lists,  the  latter  form  occurs  In  that 
of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET.  The  Coptic 
moAoMtf  must  also  be  compared  with  Phut 
Tne  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  lubrew  name.  It  is  ap> 
pUed  to  the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  be- 
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^nd  the  Delta ;  and  ChampoUion  conjecturefl 
It  to  mean  the  LiWan  part  of  Egypt,  so  called 
by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a  bro^  view  of  the 
question,  all  the  names  which  we  have  men- 
tioned may  be  reasonably  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Phat;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Naphtubim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory 
of  Phut,  perliape  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  PET  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, as  a  geographical  designation,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which  would 
tnerefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian 
usage. 

Phu^'vahy  one  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
xlvi.  IS),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

PUNITES. 

Phygellus  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  a  Christian 
connected  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It  is 
open  to  Question  whether  their  repudiation  of 
the  apostle  was  ioined  with  a  declension  from 
the  faith,  and  whether  the  open  display  of  the 
feeling  of  Asia  took  place  —  at  least  so  far  as 
Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  were  concerned  — 
at  Home.  Phygellus  may  have  Ibrsaken  (see  2 
Tim.  iv.  16)  the  apostle  at  some  critical  time 
when  his  support  was  expected;  or  he  may 
have  been  a  leader  of  some  party  of  nominal 
Christians  at  Home,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes at  an  earlier  period  (Phil.  1.  IS,  16) 
opposing  him  there. 

fhyEactery.    [Frontlbts.J 

Pi-bes'ethy  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  men- 
tioned but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxx.  17). 
In  hieroglyphics  its  name  is  written  BAHEST, 
BAST,  and  HA-BAHEST.  The  Coptic  forms 
are  Bast,  with  the  article  Pi  prefixed,  Pou- 
basief  Paubast,  &c.,  and  the  Greek  hoifpaortc, 
Bov^aoTOQ,  Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  Nome,  about  40  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised  by  those 
^who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and  afDer- 
Vards  by  the  labor  of  criminals  under  Sabao5s 
the  Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  domin- 
ion. He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  description,  being 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruined ;  bat  the  names 
of  Rameses  II.  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Userken  I. 
(Osorchon  I.)  of  the  xxiid,  and  Nekht^har-heb 
(Nectancbo  I.)  of  the  xxxth,  have  been  found 
here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponymous  goddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and  "amidst  the  houses 
on  .the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort 
which  protected  the  temple  below  "  (Notes  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  RAwlinson's  Herodatm, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  plan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus 
had  a  fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  height. 
The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the 
goddess  of  fire.  Both  names  accompany  a 
lion-headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to 
them.  Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis to  be  the  same  as  Artemis  (ii.  137). 

Pioture.  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  "  picture"  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes 


idolatrous  representations,  cither  independeni 
images,  or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed," 
t.0.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and 
colored  (£z.  xxiii.  14;  Layard,  Nin.  j-  Ba6.  ii. 
306,  308).  Movable  pictures,  in  the  modem 
sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the  Jewis. 
The  "pictures  of  silver"  of  Ppov.  xxv.  11 
were  probably  wall-surfaces  or  cornices  with 
carvings. 

Piece  of  Gold.  The  A.  V.,  in  rendering 
the  elliptical  expression  "  six  thousand  of  gold, 
in  a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that 
he  "  took  with  nim  ten  talents  of  silver,  and 
six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  rai- 
ment" (2  K.  V.  5),  supplies  "pieces"  as  the 
word  understood.  The  rendering  "pieces  of 
gold"  is  very  doubtful ;  and  "  shekels  of  gold,*' 
as  designating  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity, 
not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. 

Piece  of  Silver.  Tne  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses 
this  term  must  be  separately  considered.  L  In 
the  O.  T.,  the  word  "pieces"  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we 
except  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
phrase  is  always  "a  thousand"  or  the  like 
"  of  silver"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22; 
Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  25 ;  Hoa.  iii.  2 ; 
Zecb.  xi.  12, 13).  In  similar  passages,  the  word 
"  shekels  "  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the 
word  "  shekels  "  instead  of  "  pieces  (Deot 
xxii.  19,  29 ;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4, 10 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11,12);  and  of  these  the  first  two  require 
this  to  be  done.  The  shekel,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  M  understood  in  an  ellipti- 
cal phrase.  The  exceptional  case  in  which  a 
wora  corresponding  to  "  pieces  "  is  found  io  the 
Hebrew  is  m  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  31).  The 
word  rats,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  pre* 
serve  its  radical  meaning,  must  signify  a  pieoe 
broken  oflT,  or  a  fragment :  there  is  no  reaaon  to 
suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant.  II.  In  the  N.  T. 
two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase  "piece 
of  silver,"  drachma,  ipax/ii,  and  upyvpum,  ( i .  I 
The  first  (Luke  xv.  8, 9)  should  be  represented 
by  dradmuL  It  was  a  Greek  silver  com,  eqaiv- 
alent,  at  the  time  of  St  Luke,  to  the  B<niiaa 
denarius.  (2.)  The  second  word  is  very  prop- 
erly thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "thirty  pieces  of 
silver"  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  %  9).  It 
is  difficult  to  asc^tain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be 
meant,  they  would  be  denariL  The  parallel 
passage  in  Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13)  most,  how- 
ever, be  taken  into  consideration,  where,  if  our 
view  be  correct,  shekels  must  be  understood. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  tetradrachms  than  that  thej  were 
denarii. 

Piety.  This  word  occurs  hut  once  in  the 
A.  v. :  "  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  pMte  at 
home ; "  better, "  towards  theur  own  howdiold  " 
(1  Tim.  V.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here 
instead  of  ths  more  usual  equivalents  of  "god- 
liness," "  reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  pnmfalj 
determined  by  the  special  sense  of  jiiViw,  as 
"  eiga  parentes." 

PigeOKL.      [TUBTUE-DOTB.] 
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l-hAhi^rothy «  place  before  or  at  which 
the  ItiraeliteA  encamped,  at  the  close  of  .the 
third  march  from  Rameses,  when  they  went 
oat  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxiii.  7,  8). 
The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  natural  locality. 
Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  vi-achi-roif  "  the 
place  where  sedgo  grows ;  and  this  or  a  simi- 
lar name  the  late  M.  Fresnel  recogniased  in 
the  modem  Ghaweybd,  d-booe,  "  the  bed  of 
reeds." 

PilatOt  Pon'tius*  The  name  indicates 
that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption, 
with  the  fferu  of  the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in 
Roman  history  in  the  person  of  (J.  Pontius 
Telesino.^  the  great  Samnite  general.  He  was 
the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judssa,  and  un> 
di«r  him  oar  Loni  worked,  snfiered,  and  died, 
as  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  obvious  scrip- 
tural authorities,  but  from  Tacitas  {Ann,  xr, 
44).  He  was  appointed  a.d.  25-26,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Tiberias.  One  of  his  first  acta 
was  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
from  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem.  The  soldiers  of 
course  took  with  them  their  standards,  bearing 
the  ima^  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
No  previons  governor  had  ventured  on  such  an 
outrage.  Tm  people  poured  down  in  crowds 
to  Csesarw,  where  the  procorator  was  then  re- 
siding, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images. 
After  five  days  of  discussion,  ho  gave  the  si^ial 
to  some  concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  peti- 
tioners, and  pat  them  to  death,  anless  they 
ceased  fo  trouble  him ;  bat  this  only  strength- 
ened their  detennination,  and  thoy  declared 
tlwmselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death 
than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous 
innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  stand- 
ards were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to 
Ccsarea. 

On  two  other  occasions,  he  nearly  drove  the 
Jews  to  insurrection.  To  these  specimens  of 
his  administration,  which  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  profime  authors,  we  must  add  the  slaughter 
of  certain  Qalileans,  which  was  told  to  our 
Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (Luke  xiii.  1 ),  and  on 
which  He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connec- 
tion between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order ;  and  accorf 
ingly,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  passover, 
Puate  was  occupying  his  official  residence  in 
Herod'»  palace ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this  palace, 
Jesus,  condemned  on  the  chai;^  of  blasphemy, 
was  brought  early  in  the  mormng  by  the  chief 
priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhe£im,  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  (John  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore  came 
out  to  learn  theur  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  charee.  At  first  they  seem  to 
have  expected  that  ne  would  have  carried  out 
their  wishes  without  fhrther  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace ;  but  as  a  Roman  procura- 
tor had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least 
understood  his  business  too  well  to  consent  to 
•nch  a  condemnation,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
viie  a  new  charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  oar 
Lunl's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accusing  him 


of  assuming  the  royal  title,  perverting  the  na. 
tion,  and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tnbute  to 
Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3 ;  an  account  plainly  pre- 
supposed in  John  xviii.  33).  It  is  plain  that 
from  this  moment  Pilate  was  distracted  between 
tMTO  conflicting  feelings :  a  fear  of  oficnding  the 
Jews,  and*  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  innocent.  Moreover,  this  last  feeline  was 
strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
whose  reli"^ious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble;  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufierer. 
First  he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and 
asked  Him  whether  He  was  a  xing.  At  the 
close  of  the  interview,  he  came  out  to  the  Jews 
and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this 
they  replied  that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up 
all  the  people  from  Qalilee  to  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  of  (jhdilee  sunested  to  Pilate  a  new 
way  of  escafMug  flK>m  hu  dilemma,  by  sending 
on  the  case  to  Herod  A.itipas;  but  Heitnl, 
though  propitiated  by  thib  act  of  courtesy,  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  matter.  So  Pilate  was 
compelled  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  first,  hav- 
ing assembled  the  chief  priests  and  also  the 
people,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accused 
bad  done  nothing  worthy  of  death ;  bat  at  the 
same  time,  in  hopes  of  pacifyine  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  proposed  to  scourge  mm  before  he 
released  Him.  But  as  the  aocusers  were  re- 
solved to  have  His  blood,  they  rejected  this 
concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse 
to  a  fresh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  Roman  governor  to  grant  every  year,  in 
honor  of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  con- 
demned criminal.  Pilate  therefore  oflbred  the 
people  their  choice  between  two,  the  murderer 
Banhbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  davs 
before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To 
receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  Pnf*/^  ^ 
portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  abont  with 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wheruver  he 
miffht  direct. 

As  soon  as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat,  he  re- 
oetyed  a  mysterious  message  from  his  wife,  who 
had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream,"  which 
impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con- 
demn the  Just  One.  Bnt  he  had  no  longer 
any  choice  in  the  matter ;  for  the  rabble,  insti- 
gated of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Barabbas 
S>r  pardon,  and  damorea  for  the  death  of  Jesus : 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pilate  reluc- 
tantly yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the  fatal 
order,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  malti- 
tnde,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime,  in  imitation  probablv  of  the  ceremony 
enjoined  in  Deut  xxi.  As  it  produced  no 
efllect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the 
sooui^ging  preparatory  to  execution;  but  the 
sight  of  unjust  sufiering  so  patiently  borne 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  nis  conscience, 
and  prompted  a  new  eflbrt  in  frivor  of  the  vic- 
tim. But  the  priests  only  renewed  their  darn- 
ers for  His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
charge  of  treason  mi^rht  be  considered  insuffi- 
dent,  returned  to  their  first  accusation  of  blas- 
phemy, and  Quoting  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev. 
xxiv.  16),  which  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  dedared  that  He  must  die  **  bedanse  He 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
nu;^i!K  iitcd  Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  already 
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aroased  by  his  wife's  dream  (John  xix.  7) ;  he 
feared  that  Jesas  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  Him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously 
into  His  descent  ("  Whence  art  thou  ?  ")  and 
His  claims.  The  result  of  this  interview  was 
one  last  etfbrt  to  save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  qipeal 
to  the  multitude ;  but  now  arose  the  formidable 
cry,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
CiBsar's  friend;"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  politi- 
cal success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again 
ascended  the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced 
the  desired  condemnation. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  world  be- 
l^an.  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  givin|^  ofience  to  Cassar  did  not 
save  him  from  political  disaster.  The  Samari- 
tans were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  Pilate  led 
his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them 
easilv  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to 
Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent 
Pilate  to  Bome  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fbre  the  emperor.  When  he  reached  it,  he 
found  Tiberius  dead,  and  Caius  (Caligula)  on 
the  throne,  a.d.  36.  Eusebitts  adds  that  soon 
afterwards,  "wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he 
killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death, 
there  are  various  traditions.  One  is,  that  he 
was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne 
on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monument —a 

E^ramid  on  a  quadran|^ular  base,  fiify-two  feet 
iffh— is  called  Ponuus  Pilate's  tomb.  An- 
other is,  that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on 
the  mountain  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now 
culled  Mount  Pilatns ;  and  there,  after  spending 
years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse  knd  despair 
rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal 
lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  We  learn  from 
Justin  Martyr,  'rertuUian,  £usebius,andothen, 
that  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation ;  and  in  a 
homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked 
as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Horn. 
Tiii.  in  Poach,  vol.  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain 
^mftviftara  {Ada,  or  Comrnaiiani  PtUui)  are 
spoken  of  as  well-known  documents  in  common 
cireulation.  The  Ada  Pilaii  now  extant  in 
Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  fh>m  himT  to  the 
emperor,  are  certainlv  spurious. 

fil'dagh,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Kahor, 
Abrabam's  brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Mil- 
cah  (Gen.  xxii.  23). 

Pu'ehEt  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nen.  x.  24). 

Pillar.  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft 
or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important 
feature  in  Oriental  arehitectnre,  partly  perhaps 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  with  its  supporting 
poles,  and  partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  chambers  were 
cither  narrower,  or  divided  into  portions  by 
columns.  The  general  practice  m  Oriental 
buildings  of  supporting  flat  roofe  by  pillars,  or 
of  covering  open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched 
Arom  pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in 
construction.  At  Nineveh,  the  pillars  were 
probably  of  wood,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
^ame  (*onstrttction  prevailed  in  the  "'l)ouse  of 


the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  poitk 
of  pillars  ( 1  K.  vu.  2,  6).  The  "  chapiters  "  of 
the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Bona  rtswnhted  the 
tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  oolnmns.  But 
perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pOlar 
was  the  votive  or  monumentaL  This  in  eariy 
times  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone 
or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxzL  46, 
&c.).  The  stone  £ael  (I  Sam.  zx.  19)  was 
probably  a  terminal  stone  or  a  wajmark.  The 
"  pUuse  ''  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xt.  18)  b  ex- 
plained bv  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophr.  The 
word  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absalom'f 
pillar.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pill*'  over  Ba- 
chd's  grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20).  The  monolithic 
tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  insfncf  of 
similar  usage.  But  the  word  MaUUSbak^  "  pO 
lar/'  is  more  ofteu  rendered  "  statue  "  or  "  ui 
age "  (e^.  Dent.  vil.  5,  xii.  3,  xri.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  1 ;  &c.).  [Idol.]  Lastly,  the  fig:arative 
use  of  the  term  "  pillar,"  in  reference  to  the 
cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  oa 
their  march,  or  as  in  Cant  iii.  6,  and  Rer.  x.  1, 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  iaolatnd 
column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

FillATi  Flam  or  the.  or  radier  "  oak  of 
the  pillar''  —  that  being  the  real  significatioB 
of  toe  Hebrew  word  lUn,  A  tree  which  stood 
near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  She. 
chem  and  the'  house  of  BiiUo  assembled  to 
crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Jnd^.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can 
be  ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  ita  name 
of  Muttsab  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  np  onder 
it.  [Meon BNiM.]  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv.  27)  al- 
most seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
imagery. 

Filled  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38);  Pbbued  (Is. 
xviu.  2;  Ex.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  '*to  piU" 
appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  in  meanu^ 
with  "  to  peel  =  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is 
used  in  the  above  passages  from  Gen.  Of  the 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  as »  plunder,  ws 
have  traces  in  the  words  "pillage,""pafer."  If 
the  difierence  between  the  two  forms  be  moct 
than  accidental,  it  would  seem  as  il^  in  tlie 
English  of  the  17th  century,  "  peel "  was  naed 
for  the  latter  signification. 

Fil'taL  the  representative  of  the  prieadv 
house  ofMoadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  tine  or 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

Fine-tree.  l.  Heb.  TUOar  (is.  xii.  19, 
Ix.  13).  What  tree  is  intended  is  not  oertaia. 
Gesentns  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as  implyii^ 
duration.  It  has  been  variously  explained  ts 
be  the  Indian  plane,  the  larch,  and  the  dm ; 
but  the  rendering  "  pine  "  seems  least  probable 
of  anv.  —2.  Shemen  (Neh.  viii.  15)  is  probably 
the  wild  olive.  ^     ,,       .  ^  ^  ^ 

Finnaole  (only  m  Matt  iv.  5  and  Luke 
iv.  9).  It  is  plain,  1.  that  rd  ^vh^  is  not  a 
pinnacle,  but  £*e  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the 
word  itself  we  should  understand  an  edge  or 
border,  like  a  ffeather  or  a  fln.  The  only  part 
of  the  Temple  which  answered  to  the  moden 
sense  of  pinnacle  was  the  golden  spikes  erected 
on  the  roof  to  prevent  birds  fh>m  settling  there. 
Idghtfbot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibnle,  whieli 
projected  like  shonldere  on  each  side  of  the 
Temple.     Perhaps  rd  an^  means  the  battle- 
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iQcnt  ordered  bj  law  to  be  added  to  ^eiy 
roof. 

Pi'noil»  one  of  the  "  dnkes "  of  Edom ; 
diat  is,  head  or  foander  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation 

iGesL  zxzri.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i  52).  Eusebius  and 
erome  eall  it  Ponon,  and  identify  it  with 
Phnno.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears 
to  have  been  jret  diacoverea  in  Arabic  litera- 
ture, or  among(»t  the  existing  tribes. 

Pipe  (Heb.  MIU).  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signiQring  '*  to 
bore,  perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  suffi- 
cient correctness  by  the  English  "pipe"  or 
"  Ante,"  as  in  the  marsin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probabl/  one 
of  the  oldest,  of  musical  instruments ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  simplicity  of  form  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  **  pipe  "  of  the  He- 
brews did  not  differ  materially  nom  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Qreeks.  It  is  associated 
with  the  tabret  (tdph)  as  an  instrument  of  a 
peaoefhl  and  social  character.  The  pipe  and 
ubret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews 
(Is.  Y.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions  (Mishna, 
Baba  nutaia,  vi.  1 ),  and  accompanied  the  sim- 
pler religious  senrioes,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the. high-place,  caught  their 
inspiration  from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5); 
or  the  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  g^reat  festi-' 
▼als  of  tlwir  ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
the  march  with  psalms  sung  to  the  simple 
music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  29).  The  sound  of 
the  pipe  was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note, 
whicn  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourn- 
ing and  at  funerals  (Matt.  ix.  28),  and  in  the 
lament  of  the  prophet  orer  the  destruction  of 
Bfoab  (Jer.  xffiii.  36).  It  was  eren  used  in 
the  Temple  choir,  as  appears  fh>m  Ps.  Ixxxrii. 
7,  where  "the  players  on  instruments"  are 
properiy  "  pipers."  TweWe  days  in  the  year, 
aooording  to  the  Mishna,  the  pipes  sounded 
before  tm  altar.  They  were  of  reed,  and  not 
of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the  former  gare  a 
softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later  times, 
the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never  without 
the  professional  pipere  or  flute-players  (Bfatt 
ix.  93),  a  custom  which  still  exists.  In  the 
social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians,  the  pipe 
played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  ae- 
brews.  In  the  diflerent  combinations  of  instru- 
ments used  in  Egyptian  bands,  we  genersdly 
find  either  the  double  pipe  or  the  flnto,  and 
Hometimes  both ;  the  former  being  played  both 
by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exdusively  by 
women.  Anv  of  the  instruments  sAx»ve  de- 
scribed wonla  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews 
bv  the  general  term  ehaUl,  and  it  is  not  impreb- 
able  that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  them  from  Egypt  The  single  pipe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  uvention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians alone,  who  attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Baite- 
nora  identifies  the  ekalU  with  the  French 
chaUmBou,  which  is  the  German  mkalmae^  and 
our  thatom  or  sAo/jh,  of  which  the  clarionet  is 
a  modem  improvement. 

Pi'nit  1  Esd.  V.  19.  Apparently  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Capriba.    Ap. 

Pfram.  The  Amorite  king  of  Jarmuth  at 
the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  3,  27). 


Pi^rathon,  "in  the  land  of  Ephraim  hi 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite ; "  a  place  named 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  xii.  15.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  accurate  oU  traveller  hap-Parchi  as 
lying  about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and 
callra  Ftar^ata.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robin- 
son to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  fh>ra  Jaffa 
by  HabUk  to  NabHa. 

Ptrath'onitey  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in, 
PiRATROw.  Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible. 
L  Abdon  ben-Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15).  — 2. 
From  the  same  place  came  "Benaiah  the 
Pirathonito  of  tiie  children  of  Ephraim" 
(1  Chr.  xxvu.  14). 

Pis'gall.  An  ancient  topographical  name 
which  is  found,  in  the  Pentatouch  and  Joshua 
only,  in  two  connections.  1 .  The  top,  or  head, 
of  the  Pis^,  Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ;  Dent, 
iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1.  2.  Ashdoth  ha^hPbffah,  per- 
htcg%  the  springs,  or  roots,  of  the  risgiu,  Dent, 
iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20.  The 
latter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its  own 
head.  Of  the  former  but  littie  can  be  said. 
"The  Pisgah"  must  have  been  a  mountain 
range  or  district,  the  same  as  or  a  part  of  that 
called  tiie  mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut 
xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on  the  east 
of  Jordian,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and 
immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit  —  its  "head"  —  was  the  Mount 
Nebo.  If  it  was  a  proper  name,  we  can  only 
coigecture  that  it  denoted  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  range  of  the  highlands  on  the  east  of  the 
Lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah 
have  been  met  with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  Rm  d-Fethhah 
(almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hm- 
Pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  head- 
land on  the  north-texestern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  mass  of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Wadjf  en-Nar,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Wady  Stdr,  and  on  the  northern  part  of  which 
is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctoaiy  of 
Neby  Jfiba  (Moses).  This  association  of  the 
names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  weti  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  extremely  startling.  No  ex- 
planation of  it  has  vet  been  ofibred. 

Piflid^ia  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
cannot  be  very  exactiy  defined.  But  it  may  be 
described  sufncientiy  by  saying  that  it  was  to 
the  north  of  Pamphtlia,  and  stretohed  alon^ 
the  imnge  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to  and  was  parUy  included  in  Prbtoia,  which 
was  similariv  an  indefinite  district,  though  far 
more  extensive. 

Pi'son.  One  of  the  four  "heads"  into 
which  the  stream  flowing  through  Eden  was 
divided  (Gen.  ii.  1 1 ).    [Edbn.] 

Fis'pah.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Jether,  or 
Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Pit.  In  the  A.  V.,  this  word  appears  with 
a  figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meanin|^.  1. 
Shwlf  in  Num.  xvi.  .30,  33;  Job  xvii.  16. 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  onlv  of 
the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hbll.  2.  Shachaih»  Here  the  sinking  of  the 
pit  is  the  primary  thought.  It  is  dn^;  into 
the  earth  (rs.  ix.  16,  cxtx.  85).    It  thus  be^ 
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came  a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion  (Job 
xxxiii.  18*  24, 28, 30).  3.  B6r,  In  this  word, 
as  in  the  connate  fi^,  the  special  thought  is 
that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water.  The 
process  of  desynonymizing,  which  goes  on  in 
all  languages,  seems  to  hare  confined  the 
former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug 
into  the  rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water. 
In  the  phrase,  "  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit** 
it  becomes,  even  more  constantly  than  the  syn- 
onymes  already  noticed,  the  representative  of 
the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16, 
xxxii.  18,  24;  Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer. 
1 .  The  wide,  deep  excavation  became  the  place 
of  burial  (Ezek.  xxxii.  24).  2.  The  pit,  how- 
ever, in  this  sense,  was  never  simply  equivalent 
\f>  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in  it 
a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (Zcch. 
ix.  ]  1 ;  Is.  li.  14 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 9).  It  is  not 
strange  that,  with  the  associations  of  material 
horror  clustering  round,  it  should  have  involved 
more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  for 
the  hauffhty  or  axijust  than  did  the  Aed  or  the 
g^ave.  In  Bev.  ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the 
pit  of  the  abra  is  as  a  dungeon. 

Fitoh.  The  three  Hebrew  words  all  repre- 
sent the  same  oljcct,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or 
asphalt,  in  its  diflnrent  aspects:  zepteA  (the 
zi/T  of  the  modem  Arabs)  m  its  liquid  state; 
ck^mdr,  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color ; 
and  oopher,  in  reference  to  its  use  in  overlaying 
wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14).  Asphalt  is  an  opaque, 
inflammable  substance,  which  bubbles  up  from 
subtenanean  fountains  in  a  li<^uid  state,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  rMdily 
melts  under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter 
state,  it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a 
cement  in'  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  as  well  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of 
viessels  (Gen.,  vi.  14),  and  particularly  for  mak- 
ing the  papjrms  boats  of  the  Egyptians  water- 
ti^t  (Ex.  li.  3).  The  Babylonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  springs  of  Is 
(the  modem  Hu),  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  lai^ge 
quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
received  its  classical  name  of  Laau  AspkaUtia. 

Pitoher.  The  word  "pitcher"  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with 
one  or  two  handles,  nscd  chiefly  by  women  for 
carrying  water,  as  in  the  story  of  Bebecca 

iGen.  xxiv.  15-20;  but  see  Mark  xiv.  13; 
iuke  xxii.  10).  This  practice  has  been,  and 
is  still,  usual  both  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  generally 
carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder.  The 
Bedouin  women  commonlv  use  skin-bottles. 
Such  was  the  "  bottle  "  earned  by  Hagar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14).  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  pitch- 
ers employed  by  Gideon's  300  men  (Jndg. 
vii.  16). 

Pi'thom,  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
"which  knew  not  Josepn  (Ex.  i.  11).  It  is 
probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
town  called  Patumus,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  probably  the  military  station 
Thohu  of  the  Notitia.    Whether  or  not  Patu- 


mut  be  the  Pithon  of  Scripture,  there  can  bs 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical. 

Pi'^thon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Hkah, 
the  son  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viiL  35,  ix. 

Plague^  the.  The  disease  now  called  the 
plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  modem  times,  is  snppoaed  to 
have  prevailed  there  in  former  aees.  AfaneibQ. 
the  Egyptian  historian,  speaks  <n  "a  very  great 
plague  'in  the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  aevcnth 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  B.C.  dr,  2500.  The 
difliculty  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
pestilences  of  ancient  and  mediteval  tiine$, 
even  when  carefully  described,  warns  as  not  to 
conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  to  the 
plague.  The  plague  in  recent  times  has  doc 
extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  As  an  epidemic,  it 
takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  sometimo 
of  the  greatest  severity.  The  plagne  when 
most  severe  usually  appears  first  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Egypt,  having  previonsly  brokea 
out  in  Turkey  or  North  Anrica  west  of  Egypt 
It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going  mock 
farther.  The  mortality  is  oflen  enormoas,  and 
Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  pla^e  of  1835,— 
"It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thooMud 

C arsons  in  &airo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  pops- 
tion ;  and  far  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hna- 
dred  thousand  in  all  Egjrpt*  The  plague  is 
considered  to  be  a  severe  icind  of  typhos,  aocoia- 
panied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera,  it  is  most 
violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing  almost  ii- 
stant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  dajra,  and  even 
longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  fbw  boors. 
Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  '*  pesti- 
lence "  or  "  plague ;  "  but  not  one  of  iheat 
words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by  its 
signification  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  mast  he  judged  from  the  sense  of 
passages,  not  fh>m  the  sense  of  words.  Those 
pestilences  which  were  sent  as  specisl  jud^ 
ments,  and  were  either  sapematUTulj  rafud  n 
their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against 
particular  culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man inquiry.  But  we  also  read  of  pestilences 
which,  although  sent  as  judgments,  have  the 
characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  not  beii^ 
rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  aireeted  against  in- 
dividuals (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Deut.  xxviii  21). 
In  neither  of  these  passages  does  it  seem  certain 
that  the  plague  is  specified.  The  notiees  in 
the  prophets  present  the  same  difficulty;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afibrd  suffici^itly  positive 
evidence  that  the  plague  was  known  in  those 
times.  Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  Id 
have  been  the  plague,  and  its  (atal  nature,  as 
well  as  the  mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not 
improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  pestilence  among  bis  people  at 
the  time.  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
any  distinct  notice  of  the  plague  in  the  BiUe. 

iPlagues,  the  Ten.     I.  The  Phee.^ 

Although  it  IS  distinctly  stated  that  the  nlagves 
prevail^  throughout  Egypt,  yet  the  descrip- 
tions  seem  principally  to  appjy  to  that  part  of 
Egypt  whicn  lav  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  mors 
especially  to  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract 
about  that  city.  We  must  look  especially  lo 
Lower  Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  liesr- 
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ing  In  mind  the  evident  preyalence  of  the 
plagues  throimhoat  the  land.  IL  T%e  oooo- 
iion  on  which  ue  plM^ues  were  sent  is  described 
in  Ex.  iii.-xii.  III.  The  Plagues.  1.  The 
jplagm  of  Blood.  —  When  Moses  and  Aaron 
came  before  Pharoah,  a  miracle  was  required 
of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod  became  "  a  ser- 
pent" (A.  v.),  or  rather  <<a  crocodile."  Its 
beinff  changed  into  an  animal  reverenced  by 
all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them,  would 
have  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pharaoh. 
The  Egvptian  magicians  called  by  the  king 
produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii. 
9-12).  This  passage,  taken  alone,  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
in  working  wonders,  bat,  if  it  is  compared  with 
the  otbem  which  relate  their  opposition  on  the 
occasions  of  the  first  three  plaeues,  a  contrary 
iniisrenoe  seems  more  reasonable.  A  compan- 
aon  with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the 
inlerence  that  the  maeicians  succeeded  merely 
by  juggling.  Not  ouy  was  the  water  of  the 
^ile  smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in 
Tcssels,  dirongfaou t  the  country.  The  fish  died, 
and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 
This  plague  was  doubly  hnmiliatine  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  the  Nile  was  held 
sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to 
npeak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
oestxoyed.  Those  who  have  endeavored  to 
explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes  have 
rercrred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the 
Nile  is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  so-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of  the 
middle  ages ;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small 
fkngi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories 
do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor 
whr  it  killed  the  fish,  and  made  the  water  unfit 
to  06  drunk. 

3.  J%e  Plaque  o^  Frogs.  —  When  seven  days 
had  passed  aner  the  first  pli^e,  the  river  and 
all  the  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth 
countless  fross,  which  not  onl^  covered  the 
land,  but  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest 
parts,  and  vessels ;  for  the  ovens  and  kneadm^ 
troughs  are  specified.  The  magicians  fjjfMk 
had  a  seeming  success  in  their  opposition.  This 
mast  have  been  an  especially  tiying  judgment 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included  among 
the  sacred  animals.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  reptile. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Lice.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of 
any  warning  to  Phiuraoh.  We  read  that  Aaron 
was  commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and 
smite  the  dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V. 
reads  the  word,  **  lice  "  in  man  and  beast.  The 
ma^^ans  again  attempted  opposition ;  but, 
failing,  confessed  that  toe  wonder  was  of  God 
(viii.  16-19).  There  is  much  difficulty  as  to 
the  animals  meant  The  LXX.  has  crcvtfef, 
and  the  Valg.  sctnuiAet,  mosquitoes.  The  nar^ 
imttve  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  oi  the  two  renderings.  In  diis 
case,  toe  plaj^  does  not  seem  to  m  especiaUy 
direelsd  against  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyp- 
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4.  The  Plague  of  FUet.—ln  the  case  of  the 
fourth  plague,  as  m  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was 
command^  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as 
he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the 
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Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship, 
to  be  punished  by  what  the  A.  V.  renders 
''swarms  [of  fiies],''  "  a  swarm  [of  fiies],"  or, 
in  the  margin, "  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]  " 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  'drdb  is  a 
(question  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  esLplana- 
tion  of  Josephtts,  and  almost  all  the  llebrew 
commentators,  is,  that  it  means  "a  mixture," 
and  here  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals. 
It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Ex. 
viii.  29, 31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  crea- 
ture is  intended.  CBdmann  proposes  the  Blatia 
orientalis,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly. 
Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  iiyurious  to  man  ia 
Egypt.  If  we  conjecture  that  a  fiy  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it 
was  the  common  fly,  which  in  the  present  4ay  is 
probaMy  the  most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  BeatU.  — 
Pharaoh  was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not 
let  the  people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day 
following  "  a  very  grievous  murrain"  npon  the 
horses,  asses,  cameb,  oxen,  and  sheep  or  Egypt, 
whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel  shonld 
not  die.  This  plague  would  have  been  a  heavy 
punishment  to  Uie  Egyptians  as  fidling  upon 
their  sacred  animals  m  two  of  the  kinds  q>e- 
dfied,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would 
have  been  most  felt  in  the  dwtmction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modera 
times,  murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitatioa 
in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  preosde  the  plague 

6.  The  Plague  of  J3bt&.— The  next  jndgw 
ment  appears  to  have  been  preceded  Krv  no  warn 
ing,  excepting  indeed  thsit,  when  Moses  pnb> 
licly  sent  it  iwroad  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might 
no  doubt  have  repented  at  die  last  moment 
We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  tahs 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  "  sprin- 
kle it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  rha- 
raoh."      It  was  to  become  "  small    dust " 
throughout  Egypt,  and  "be  a  boil  breakiog 
forth  [with]  blams  upon  man,  and  upon  beast 
This  pla|[ue  may  be  supposed  to   have  been 
either  an  infiiction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like 
the  plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  ex 
trerocly  severe  kind  of  ^hns^cver,  accompa' 
nied  by  swellings.    The  former  is,  however,  the 
more  likely  explanation. 

7.  The  Plague  of  Hail  ^  The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh, 
respecting  the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues 
that  were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate. 
Man  and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and 
every  tree  broken,  save  in  the  land  of  Qoshen. 
The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently  far 
greater  than  that  effected  by  any  of  the  earlier 
plagues.  Hful  is  now  extremely  rare,  but  not 
unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimes 
fidls  there. 

8.  The  Plague  ofLoeutU.^'PhumoltL  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin 
die  next  day,  by  which  every  thhig  thehail  had 
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left  was  to  be  devoared.  This  was  to  exceed 
any  like  yisitations  that  had  happened  in  the 
time  of  the  kind's  ancestors.  "  And  the  locosts 
went  ap  oTcr  lul  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  tne  coasts  of  Egypt :  verygrievons  [were 
tfaey] ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts 
as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For 
they  oovered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  miit  of  the 
trees  which  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  re- 
mained not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt."  This  plague  has  not  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  one  t£u  preceded  it,  but  it  eren 
exceeds  it  in  sereritv,  and  so  occupies  its  place 
in  the  gradation  of  tne  more  terrible  judgments 
that  form  the  later  part  of  the  series.  Its  se- 
verity can  be  well  understood  hv  those  who 
have  been  in  Egvpt  in  a  part  of  the  countrjr 
where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case,  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary 
visitation,  since  it  extended  over  a  fiu*  wider 
space,  rather  than  because  it  was  more  intense ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  com- 
plete destruction  than  that  always  caused  by  a 
swarm  of  locusts. 

9.  Th6  Plague  of  Darknest.-— After  tbaplBtgw 
of  locusts,  wo  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment 
"  There  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
E^ypt  three  days :  thev  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days  : 
but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings."  It  has  been  illustrate  bv  refer- 
ence to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot  wind  of  the 
Khamiseen.  The  former  is  a  sand-storm  which 
occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  but 
for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  affecting  man  and  beast  The  hot 
wind  of  the  KhanUiseen  usually  blows  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with 
it,  that  it  produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
fog.  It  tnus  resembles  the  Samoom,  though 
far  less  powerful  and  far  less  distressing  in  its 
efibcte.  It  is  not  known  to  cause  actual  duk- 
ness.  The  plague  may  have  been  an  extremely 
severe  sand-storm,  miraculous  in  its  violence  and 
its  duration ;  for  the  length  of  three  days  does 
not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms  are 
always  very  brief. 

10.  71^DeathoftkeFini'bom,^BehnthQ 
tenth  plague,  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh. 
"And  Ifoses  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt :  and  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
E^pt  shall  die,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh 
tlut  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
bom  of  the  maid-servant  that  [is]  behind  the 
mill ;  and  all  the  first-bom  or  beasts.  And 
there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egvpt,  such  as  tfiere  was  none  like  it, 
nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more."  The  clearly 
mfiraculous  nature  of  this  plague  in  its  se- 
verity, its  foiling  upon  man  and  beast,  and  the 
iingling^>ut  of  the  first-bom,  puts  it  wholly 
beyond  comparison  with  any  natural  pestilence, 
«ven  the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether  of 
the  peculiar  Es^tian  plague,  or  other  like  epi- 
demics. The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  first-oora.    Here  it 


is  only  necessaiy  to  notice  that  with  the  event 
last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders 
wrought  in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  histonr 
of  Israel  as  a  separate  people  begins.  The  grad- 
ual increase  in  severity  of  the  plagnes  is  m- 
haps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  Tner 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  afford  him  a  means  of  seeing  God  s 
will,  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before 
Egypt  was  rained.  The  lesson  that  ^aiaoh'i 
career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  an 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not 
afiect  so  as  to  canse  any  lasting  repentance.  Id 
this  respect,  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish 
people  IS  a  commentary  upon  diat  of  their 
oppressor. 

Plains.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  tbe 
Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  words.  —  1.  Abel,  This  word 
perhaps  answers  more  nearlv  to  onr  word 
**  meadow  "  than  any  other.  It  occurs  in  tbe 
names  of  Abel-maim,  Abkl-mebolah,  Abxit 
8HITTIM,  and  is  rendered  "  plain  "  in  Judg.  xi. 
83,  "plain  of  vinevards."— 2.  Bif^JL  For- 
tunately we  are  able  to  identify  tbe  nx>st  re- 
markable of  the  Bik'aha  of  the  Bible,  and  thai 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  Tbe  Great 
Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  '^hoUow 
land  "  of  the  Greeks,  which'  mmarates  the  two 
ranges  of  I^ebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  the  Bik'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and 
also  probably  the  Bik'ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  7)  and  Bik'ath  Miapeh  (xi.  8),  and  ii 
still  known  throuffhont  8yna  by  its  old  name, 
as  d'Beka*a,  or  Ard  el-Bdoa'a.  Out  of  Pales- 
tine we  find  denoted  by  the  word  Bik'aA  "  tbe 
Plain  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  '* (Gen.  xi.  2),  tbe 
*'  Plain  of  Mesopotamia  "  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viiL 
4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  "Plain  in  the  Prov. 
ince  of  Dura"  (Dan.  iii.  1). — 3.  Hae-Cicoir. 
This,  though  i4>P^^  ^  ^  plain,  has  not  the 
force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather  seems  cs 
be  derived  from  a  root  si^ifying  rouiidnes. 
In  its  topographical  sense,  it  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  VaUey  (Gen.  xiiL  10, 11,  12,  xix.  17, 
25-29;  Deut  xxxiv.3;  2  Sam.  x:viti.23;  1  K 
vu.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  Neb.  iii.  22,  xu.  28). 

4.  Ham-MUhor,  This  is  by  the  lexicogra> 
phcrs  explained  as  meaning  *'  straightforward,'* 
"  plain,'  as  if  from  ^  root  sosAo*,  to  be  jast 
or  upright ;  but  this  seems  far^tched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  caae,  as  in  the  cast 
of  the  preceding,  we  have  an  archaic  term  ex> 
isting  ut>m  a  prehistoric  date.  It  oocnra  in 
the  Bible  in  the  following  passages:  —  De«t. 
iii.  10,  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8 ; 
1  K.  XX.  23,  25 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviiL 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception, 
it  is  used  for  the  district  in  the  ncigfaboriiood 
of  Heshbon  and  Dibon — the  Betka  of  the  mod- 
em Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasture-groond. 
And  therdbre  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in 
one  passage  (1  K.  xx.  23,  25)  apparently  with 
the  mere  general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather 
flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred 
—as  opposed  to  uneven  mountaiiions  gnwnd. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  used  by  tbe  Syrians  of 
Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its  strict 
signification.  — 5.  Ha-ilni6aA.  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning,  ~  ' 
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to  the  Vallev  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  contin- 
uation south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [Ahabah  ; 
Paubstinb.]  —  6.  Ha-Shejeldh,  the  invariahle 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  gentlj  un- 
dulating region  which  intervened  between  the 
highkuids  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines.—  7.  El6n.  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  yrord  "  plain,"  doubtless 
following  the  Vulsate,  which  m  about  half  the 
passages  has  convSlis.  But  this  is  not  the  ver- 
dict ^  the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  ancient  versions.  They  regard  the  word  as 
meaning  an  "  oak  "  or  "  grove  of  oaks,"  a  ren- 
dering supported  hy  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  com- 
mentators and  lexicographers  of  the  present 
day.  The  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs 
erroneously  translated  "  plain  "  are  as  follows : 
—  Plain  of  Sioreh  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Dent.  xi.  30), 
Plain  of  Maoire  (Qen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii. 
1 ),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  ( Ju^.  iv.  1 1 ),  Plain  of 
the  Pillar  (Jndg.  ix.  6),  Flain  of  Meonenim 
^x.  37),  Plain  of  Tabor  (I  Sam.  x.  3).— -8. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modern 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of 
its  three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  desig- 
nated in  the  original  by  neither  of  the  above 
terms,  but  by  'etnek,  an  appellative  noun  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Bible  for  the  smaller 
Talleys  of  Uio  country  ^  "  The  Valley  of  Jea- 
reel.'* 

Plaster.  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above,  [mobtab.] 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1. 
(Lev.  xiv.  42,  48).  S.  The  words  of  the  law 
were  ordered  to  be  enmved  on  Mount  Ebal 
on  stones  which  had  been  previously  coated 
with  plaster  (Deut  xxvii.  S,  4 ;  Josh.  viii.  32). 
The  process  here  mentioned  was  probably  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for 
receiving  basa-reliefii.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled 
ap  with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as 
to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime'white- 
wash  was  laid  on,  and  followed  by  one  of  var- 
nish after  the  painting  of  the  figures  was  com- 
plete. 3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of 
cement,  on  which  the  fiital  letters  were  traced  j 
by  the  mystic  hand  **  on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall "  of  Belshazaar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
V.  5). 

Pledge.    [LoAn.] 

Ple'iades.  The  Ueb.  word  {dmdh)  so  ren- 
dered occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am. 
V.  8.  In  the  last  passage,  our  A.  V.  has  '*  the 
seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  version 
translates  the  word  "Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job,  the  LXX.  has  lUeidf ,  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  words  having  been  altered, 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  is  diflicult  Co  imagine  what  the  transla- 
tors had  before  them.  Tlie  Vulgate  in  each 
passage  has  a  different  rendering :  Hyadet  in 
Job  ix.  9,  mada  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arc- 
tuna  in  Am.  v.  8.  The  Jewish  commentators 
are  no  lets  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in 
bis  LeKiooQ  says,  "  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was 
a  collectioa  of'^  stars  ci^led  in  Arabic  Al  Tkth 
raitfA."  That  il/ T^biracyvi  and  the  Pleiades  are. 
tfaa  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Abenj 


Ragel.  "  Al  Thuraiy4  is  the  mansion  of  the 
moon,  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the 
celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  With  this, 
Hyde  compares  the  Fr.  pulsinthrt,  and  Eng. 
hen  and  ehchem,  which  are  old  names  for  the 
same  stars.  The  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  has 
been  frequently  misrepresented.  He  held  that 
Cimdh  was  a  single  large  star,  AkUbaran,  the 
brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while  CesO  [A.  V. 
"  Orion  "1  was  Ankare$,  the  heart  of  Scorpio. 
On  the  whole,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our 
transUitors  were  perfectlyjustined  in  rendering 
Cim£h  bv  "  Pleiades."  ifea,  or  Hoa,  the  third 
god  of  the  Assyrian  triad,  was  known  among 
the  stars  by  the  name  of  Kimmut,  which  Raw- 
linson  compares  with  the  Heb.  Cimdh,  and 
identifies  with  the  constellation  Draco. 

PlOagll.     [AORICULTURB.] 

Pocher^eta.  The  children  of  Pochereth 
of  Zebaim  were  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zembbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  rii.  59). 

Poetry,  Hebrew.    The  attributes  which 
are  common  to  all  poetry,  and  which  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews  possesses  in  a  higher  degree 
perhaps  than  the  literature  of  any  other  people. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe.    But  the 
points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew  poetry 
so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  reouire  a  full 
and  careful  consideration.    It  is  a  pnenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  tlM  literatures 
of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic.     Prose  is  an  afta»^ 
growth,  the  vehicle  of  less  spontaneous,  because 
more  formal,  expression.    And  so  it  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.    Of  the  three  kinds 
of  poetry  which  are  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew 
literature,  the  i^rjc  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
The  Shemitic  nations  nave  nothing  approach- 
ing to  an  qne  poem,  and  in  proportion  to  this 
defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more  ffreatlv, 
commencing  in  the  pre-Mosaic  times,  £>urisn- 
ing  in  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strength- 
ening with  its  strength,  tilT  it  reached  its  high- 
est excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet.  Mid 
firom    thenceforth   began    slowly   to   decline. 
Gnomic  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.   'it  arises  fipom  the  desire  felt  by 
the  poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accnmu- 
latea  experiences  of  life  in  a  form  of  beanty 
and  permanence.    Its  thoughtful  character  re- 
quires for  its  development  a  time  of  peaoefhl- 
ness  and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not  like 
the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philo- 
sophic refiection.  Being  less  spontaneous  in  its 
origin,  its  form  is  of  necessitv  more  artificial. 
The  period  during  which  it  Aourished  among 
the  Hebrews  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
settled  character.    We  meet  with  it  at  intervals 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is 
chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  mon- 
archy, Ewald  has  appropriatelv  designated  this 
era  the  "artificial  period"  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
From  the  end  of  toe  8th  century  B.C.,  the  die- 
cline  of  the  nation  was  n^id,  and  with  ifti 
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glory  departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  litentnre. 
After  the  Captivity,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
poems  which  formed  part  of  the  litui]g^cal  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramattc  poetnr, 
properly  so  colled,  ever  existed  among  tne  ae- 
Drews,  IS,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  opinion*  of  some  writers,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
designed  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence 
for  this  view  is  extremely  slight. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetry.  —  THe  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide- 
embracmg  compass,  from  such  short  ejacula- 
tions as  the  Songs  ot  the  two  Lamcchs  and  Ps. 
XV.,  cxvii.,  atid  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  Songs  of 
Deborah  and  David  ( Jndg.  v. ;  Ps.  xviii. ).  The 
names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  sonss 
were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.  1.  Shir,  a  song  in 
general,  adapted  for  the  voice  alone.  2.  ifiz- 
m&r,  a  psalm,  or  song,  to  be  sung  with  an^ 
instrumental  accompaniment.  3.  NHyinah  is 
probablv  a  melody  expressly  adapted  for 
stringed  instruments.  4.  MatcU  prooably  do- 
notes  a  lyrical  song  reouiring  nice  musical 
skill.  [M!a8CRil.]  5.  Mictam,  a  term  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  meaning.  [Micrtam.}  6. 
^Ugqay&n  (Ps.  vii.  1),  a  wild,  irregular,  dithy- 
ranibic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with 
variations.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other 
divisions  bf  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance, 
which  have  reg^urd  rather  to  the  subject  of  the 
poems  than  to  their  form,  or  adaptation  for 
musical  accompaniments.  Of  these  we  notice : 
—  1.  TihiUah,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
tihUUm  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  145th  Pkalm  is  entitled  **  Da^ 
vid's  (Psalm)  of  praise."  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  wnich  relate  to  extraordinOT  deliv- 
erances, such  as  the  Songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Jndg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms 
xviii.  and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
chants  to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions. 
Snch  were  the  hymns  snng  in  the  Temple  ser- 
vices. Next  to  the  hymn  of  praise  may  be 
noticed,  2.  Kindh,  the  lament,  or  dirse,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples,  vrnether 
nttcred  over  an  individual  or  as  an  outburst  of 
grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land  (2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xviii.  33).  3.  SMr  yeduMth, 
a  love-song  (Ps.  xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at 
least.  Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are,  which 
occupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  lyric 
and  gnomic,  being  lyric  in  form  and  spirit, 'but 
gnomic  in  subject.  *Thcse  may  be  classed  as  4. 
Afdshdl,  properly  a  similitude,  and  then  a  para- 
ble, or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic 
language.  Snch  are  the  Songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23), 
which  are  eminently  lyrical  in  character ;  the 
mocking  ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-80,  which  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  fhigment  of  an  old 
Amorite  war-song ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotham 
(Jndg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly 
satirKal  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  tlie 
magnificent  prophetic  song  of  triumph  over 
the  t$l\  of  Babylon  (Is.  ziv.  4-27).  CkSdah,  an 
«aigma  (like  the  riddla  of  Samson,  Jndg.  xiv. 


14),  or  *'  dark  sa;png,"  as  tihe  A.  V.  has  it  is 
Ps.  xJix.  5,  Ixxviu.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  data  be. 
longs  miiUM,  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hah, 
ii.  6).  5.  T^pMUah,  prayer,  is  the  utle  of  P». 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and  Hah.  iii.  Al! 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositicms,  and  thr 
title  may  have  been  a8si^:iiea  to  them  citfacT 
as  denoting  the  object  with  which  tbey  wen 
written,  or  the  use  to  which  tbey  were  ap> 
plied. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry,  —  The  second  grand  £^ 
vision  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  dasi 
of  poems  which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  aac 
which  represent  the  nearest  approacbes  madr 
by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any  thing  likr 
philosophic  thought.  Reasoning  there  is  noae : 
we  have  only  results,  and  those  rather  the 
product  of  observation  and  reflection  tlan  of 
induction  or  aigumen tadon.  Aa  1  jric  poecir  ii 
the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feeliogs  aai 
impulses,  so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  Ibnn  la 
wmch  the  desire  of  communicating  knowlokt 
to  others  finds  vent  It  has  been  alrea^ 
remarked  that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  wliole,  r- 
quires  for  its  development  a  p^iod  of  natioiiil 
tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the  fioating  ytm- 
erbs  which  pass  current  in  the  months  of  ibt 
people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  maor 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  aententio&i 
sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  ^ 
philosopher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  provciba* 
out  few  examples  remain. 

UI.  Dramatic  Poetry. — It  is  impooaible  » 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  amo** 
the  Hebrew  people ;  the  most  that  can  be  dome 
is  to  examine  such  portions  of  their  literaon^ 
as  have  come  down  to  ns,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  Ult  any  traces  <^  tbe  draas 
proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferenco 
may  be  made  fh>m  them.  It  is  unqneataoiiafalT 
true,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the  Arab  redno 
of  romances  will  many  times  in  tbeir  cmm  per. 
sons  act  out  a  complete  drama  in  recitatioa. 
changing  their  voice  and  gestnrea  with  the 
change  of  person  and  subject.  Sometbing  of 
this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed  ainoiig  the 
Hebrews ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  cbst  it  dii 
exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  • 
probable  conjecture  with  r^:anl  to  it.  But  tks 
mere  (act  of  the  existence  of  these  mde  ezhibi' 
tions  among  the  Araba  and  Egyptians  of  ^ 
present  day  is  of  no  weight  wtcii  the  qp«?!Siiua 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song  of  8onf:f 
was  designed  to  be  so  represented  as  •  smx^ 
pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  cooaidcnag 
such  a  Question,  reference  is  made  oolj  to  the 
extemiu  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  tt> 
prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  9 
the  only  form  of  representation  which  it  comid 
assume,'  and  not  that^  by  the  help  of  two  actoR 
and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  beiiur  exhibited  ia 
a  dramatic  form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  latter.  The  latest  work  en 
the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Renan  {Le  Camliqm 
dee  Cantiques),  who  has  given  a  ^rited  trans- 
lation of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  aets  and 
scenes,  according  to  his  own  tbemrr  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  reprr 
sented.  He  divides  the  whole  into  mxteta 
cantos,  which  form  five  acta  and  mm  tpOogtf- 
But  M .  Benan,  who  is  coapelledf  ia  aooord- 
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ance  with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  ot  the 
Shemitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  the  regular  drama  is 
found  among  them,  does  not  regard  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres, 
out  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  designate  any  composition 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  corresponding  to  an 
action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a  libntto  in- 
tended to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the 
actors  and  br  music,  and  ropresented  in  private 
families,  prooably  at  marriage-fcasts,  the  repre- 
sentation betngextended over  the  several  days 
of  the  feast  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  it 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  besides  the  mysterr 
plays,  there  were  scenic  representations*  sum- 
ciently  developed.  The  ground-work  of  this 
hypotnesis  is  taken  away  by  M.  Renan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
simple  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in 
its  external  form  partakes  more  of  the  natore 
of  an  ndogue  or  pastoral  dialogue. 

It  1:1  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dra- 
matic poem  or  not    Inasmuch  as  it  represents 
an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly 
and  really  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops 
the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alternations  of 
faith:   hope,  distrust,   triumphant  oonftdenoe, 
and  black  despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  de- 
picts the  human  mind  as  engaged  in,  while 
attempting  to  solve  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  regard.    It 
is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  tragedies ;  but  iHat  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage, 
or  capable  of  beins  so  represented,  mar  be  con- 
fidently denied.    One  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by 
It  in  common  with  the  literature  of  other  na- 
tions, is  its  intensely  national  and  local  coloring. 
The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the   Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  ftoiv  the  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have  im- 
mortalised in  their  poetic  figures,  and,  even 
while  uttering  the  subiimest  and  most  universal 
truths,  never  forgetting  their  own  nationality 
in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.    Examples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
poets:  they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of 
their  writings,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
vague  generalisations  of  the  Indian  philosophic 
poetry.     In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  dictio.i  used  in 
poetrv,«a  kind  of  i>oetical  dialect,  character- 
ized by  archaic  and  irregular  forms  of  words, 
abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflections, 
which  distinguish  it  ftom  the  contemporary 
prose  or  historical  style.    It  is  universally  ob- 
served that  archaic  forms  and  usages  of  words 
linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after  they 
have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.    But  the  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, and  what  this  form  is  has  been  a  vexed 
Question  for  many  ages.    The  Therapcntn,  as 
described  by  Philo,  san^  hvmns  and  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  m  iivers  measures  and 


strains ;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left 
behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter 
verses.  According;  to  Josephus,  the  Song  of 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed 
in  the  hexameter  measure  ;  and  again,  the  song 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  described  as  an  hexameter 
poem.  The  Psalms  of  David  were  in  various 
metres,  some  trimeters  and  some  pentameters. 
Eusebius  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  com- 
positions in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic 
metre.  They  are  said  to  be  hexameters  of  six- 
teen syllables.  The  other  verse  compositions 
of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters. 
Jerome  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from  iii.  3 
to  xlii.  6,  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and 
spondees.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable, 
that  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote 
a  general  external  resemblance. 

There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical 
Psalms,  thellOth(]llth),  lllth  (112th),118th 
(119th),  and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first 
two,  one  letter  corresponds  to  each  clause  or 
versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimeter  iambics. 
The  others  are  in  te«nuneter  iambics,  like  the 
song  in  Deuteronomy.  In  Ps.  1 18  (1 19),  eight 
verses  follow  each  letter:  in  Ps.  144  (145),  a 
letter  corresponds  to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations 
we  have  four  alphabetical  acrostics,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Sapphic 
metre ;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
together,  and  oegin  with  one  letter  (t.e.  in  the 
first  clause),  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  meas- 
ure (Heroici  comma),  Tne  third  Is  written  in 
trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  la  like  the 
first  and  second.  The  Pro^rbs  end  with  an 
alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resemblance.  Joseph  Scaliger  was  one 
of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Jerome's 
statement  witn  regard  to  the  metres  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  lamentations,  and  to  assert 
that  these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by 
metrical  laws,  but  that  their  language  was 
merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit 
Gerhiurd  Vossius  says,  that  in  Job  and  the 
Proverbs  there  is  rhvthm,  but  no  metre ;  that 
is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but 
not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  pronounced 'by  these  high  authorities, 
there  were  still  many  who  bclievS  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for 
this  purpose  were  various,  and  the  enumeration 
of  them  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  opinion.  The  opinions  of  Lowth,  with  re- 
gara  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  up  bv  Jebb 
(Sacr.  Lit.  p.  16)  as  follows :  "  He  begins  by 
asserting,  that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
are  not  only  animated  with  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  couched  in  poetic 
numbers ;  yet  he  allows  that  the  quantity,  the 
rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investijm- 
tion  by  human  art  or  industry ;  he  states,  after 
Abrabanel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  discl4(m 
the  very  memorv  of  metrical  composition ;  he 
acknowledges  tnat  the  artificial  conformation 
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ut  the  sentfences  is  the  sole  indication  of  metre 
in  these  poems  ;  he  barely  maintains  the  credi- 
hHitv  of  attention  having  been  paid  to  numbers 
or  ieet  in  their  compositions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  confesses  the  ntter  impossibility  of  de- 
termining whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any 
definite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  On  the 
subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of 
Jebb  are  remarkably  wpropriate.  "Hebrew 
poetry,"  he  says  {Sacr,  Lit.  p.  20), "  is  universal 
poetry ;  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
peopKs:  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  sound,  for  of  this  we  are 
Quite  ignorant)  is  primarily  directed  to  secure 
ttie  best  possible  announcement  and  discrimi- 
nation of  the  sense.  Let,  then,  a  translator  only 
be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  He- 
brew scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  been  originally  metre,  ...  the  poetry 
could  not  have  been,  as  it  unquestionably  and 
emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of  sounds,  or  of 
words,  but  of  things." 

Rabbi  Azariah  ae  Rossi  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated Bishop  Lowth  in  nis  theory  of  par- 
allelism :  at  any  rate,  his  treatise  contains  the 
germ  which  Lowth  developed,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  technical  basis  of  his  system.  But 
Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more  com- 
pletely anticipated  by  Schocttgen  in  a  treatise, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  oishop  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his 
JSiriE  HeifnOca,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 249-1 26S,  diss,  vi., 
"  De  Exergasia  Sacra.  This  eieryas/a  he  de- 
fines to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sentences 
signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  exerpatia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  synon- 
ymy does  to  words.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  aahiev^  by  his  predecessors,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  delivery  of  Lowth's  lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  subsequent 
publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications 
of  his  arrangement  may  have  been  introduced, 
all  subsequent  writers  have  confessed  their  obli- 
gations to  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  and 
nave  drawn  their  inspiration  from  them.  Start- 
ing with  the  alphabetical  poems  as  the  basis  of 
his  investigation,  because  that  in  them  the 
verses  or  stanzas  were  more  distinctly  nuu'ked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist 
of  verses  properl  v  so  called,  "  of  verses  regu- 
lated by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence ;  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm ; "  and 
that  this  harmony  does  not  arise  m>m  rhyme, 
but  from  what  fie  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  correspondence 
of  one  verse  or  line  with  another,  and  divides 
it  into  three  classes,  —  synonymous,  antithetic, 
and  synthetic  1.  Parallel  lines  symmymoifs 
correspond  to  each  other  by  expressing  the 
same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent  terms,  as 


in  the  following  examples,  which  are  only  tw» 
of  the  many  given  by  Lowth :  — 

**  O-Jttbovfth.  In-tlijr-atrength  thc-klDfr  shall-f^lokt: 
And-in-thy-aalvation  \wm  greatly  shall-lie-cxHh! 
Th*-dMir»ol'-lila-heart  thoa-hast-gnuited  uit»-fclBi : 
And-tlie-reqaeetrof-hU-Iips  thoo-tiast-iMt  4adcd." 

'*  For  the-moth  shidl-coiuuine-tliem  Mfcf  a  usiiiifin  _ 
ABd-tlie-wonn  sluJl-eat-tbeni  like  wool : 
BtttHny-rtfliteoaBn«n  ahaU-cndare  tbr-erer: 
And-vy-Mlvation  to-tbe-sffe  of-agca.**  ~  la.  tt.  1,  H 

To  this  first  diyision  of  Lowth's,  Jebb  objects 
that  the  name  synon^ous  is  inappropriate ;  for 
the  second  clause,  with  few  exceptions,  ^^dtver- 
t{fie»  the  preceding  clause,  and  generally  so  as 
to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the 
sense."  He  suepests,  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cemaiepimU- 
lelitm  (Sacr.  Lit  p.  38).  2.  LowUi's  second 
division  is  anUthetic  paraMism ;  when  two  lines 
correspond  with  each  other  by  an  opposition  of 
terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  fint,  sometimes  in  cxprcseioBs, 
sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of 
antithesis  are  various.    As  for  t^^mj^ : — 


'  A  wtM  ton  rejolcetli  his  lktb«r : 
But  a  fooUah  ton  Is  the  srief  or  his  Bother. 


z  1. 

**  The  memoiy  of  the  Jnst  Is  a  hleariBir; 
But  the  name  of  the  wiched  shall  rot.**— Fmv.  x  7. 

The  ^oiric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  3. 
Synthetic  or  amatruetive  parailmtm,  where  the 
parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer 
to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equiralcat 
or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondoioe  and 
equuity  between  different  propositions,  in  re- 
spect of  the  shape  and  turn  or  the  whole  soi- 
tence,  and  of  the  tonstrnctive  parts,  —  sncb  as 
noun  answering  to  noun,  yerb  to  verti,  UMmber 
to  member,  negative  to  negatiye,  inteimgatiTe 
to  intenogative."  One  of  the  examples  of 
constructive  parallels  given  by  Lowth  is  Is.  L 
5,6:  — 

**  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  oi»eiied  mliic  esv. 
And  I  was  not  rebelUoos; 
Keither  did  I  withdraw  mruedt  backward,  — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiten. 
And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  ploeked  off  the  iMir: 
My  fece  I  hid  not  lh>m  shame  and  apttttBg.** 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  7-1  a 
4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rmtfaer 
to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  dis- 
tinct from  the  othen.  He  denominates  it  iMtn- 
vtrted  paraBeiism,  in  which  he  says,  *'  There 
are  stansas  so  constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  paral- 
lel with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  poinlti- 
mate ;  and  so  throughout  in  an  order  that  looks 
inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  Iron 
flanks  to  centre  "  {Sacr.  LU.  p.  53).    Tfant :  — 

*'lfT  son«  If  thine  heart  be  wise, 
My  heart  aim  shall  rpjolce : 
Yea.  my  reins  shall  reioice 
When  thy  Ups  speak  right  t^ 


ProT.zzlB.U,ll 

"  Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  «y«8, 0  Tlnm  that  dwaO- 
cat  tn  the  heavens! 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  ^ 

maaters. 
An  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  heri 
Even  so  look  our  eyea  to  Jehovah  oar  Ood,  antfl  he 
have  mercy  upon  as.  ^* — Ps.  csziiL  1,  t. 
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A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  TMpect  (o 
the  dansificacion  propowid  by  De  Wette,  in 
whiclk  more  T^;ara  was  had  to  cbe  rbjthm. 
The  Tour  kinds  of  poralleliam  are  — I.  That 
which  coiuists  in  an  eqoal  number  of  words  in 
oich  member,  as  in  Gea.  iv.  33.  Under  Ihia 
bond  are  manj  minor  divisions.  3.  Unequal 
parallulbm,  in  which  the  number  of  word*  in 
the  members  is  not  the  name.  3.  Out  of  the 
paniilulism  which  is  unequal  in  conmeqnence 
uf  the  composite  character  of  one  member 
another  is  developed,  so  that  both  members  are 
composite  (Ps.  xxxi.  II).  4.  Bh/tbmical  par- 
allelum,  which  lies  merely  in  the  externa]  form 
of  tbe  diction.  De  Wette  also  held  that  there 
were  fn  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a 
composile  rhythoiioal  strnclnre  like  our  stro- 
phes. Thus,  in  Pi.  xlii.,  xUli..  a  refrain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period- 
It  ia  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  nSei  to 
thecua;  ofEieateron  the  sat>phea,or  thepar- 
aUeliso)  of  Tersei  in  Hditew  poetry ;  in  which 
he  endeaTon  lo  show  that  the  renea  are  snb- 
ject  lo  the  nme  laws  of  rrmmetiy  as  the  Terse 
memben;    and    that,   conseqaently,    Hebrew 

Ktry  ia  enentially  sDophiul  in  chancier, 
aid's  treatise  requires  more  carefU  consid- 
ention  ;  bnt  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  it  is 
impowible  bei«  to  give  a  Ekir  idea  of  it  It 
remains  now  only  to  notice  tbe  ralea  of  Hebrew 
poetry  ■■  laid  down  by  [be  Jewish  grammarians, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon 
the  system  of  B.  Aiariah.  They  haTe  tbe 
merit  of  being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  length,  iUuscraiad  by  many  examples, 
ia  Ifaaon  and  Bernard's  fiob.  Grait.,  toI.  ii. 
let.  ST,  and  acconiMnied  by  an  interestinKac- 
connt  of  modem  Hebrew  versification.  Tbe 
mlea  are  briefly  these;—  I.  That  a  sentence 
may  be  djrided  into  members,  somD  of  which 
contain  two,  (Area,  or  even  Awr  words,  and  are 
accordingly  termed  iiiMtrjr,  loTian/,  and  7t4iir- 
ttrnmy  members  respecn'Tcly.  3.  Tbe  senten' 
cea  an  composed  either  of  hinanf,  tmmy,  or 
guarttmaiy  members  entirely,  or  of  tbeae  "' 
fereat  members  intermi  ' 
consecntiTe  members  it 
press  tbe  same  idea  in  di&hieni  words.  A.  That 
a  word  expressed  in  either  of  these  parallel  mem- 
betv  Is  otlen  not  expressed  in  the  alternate 
member,     i.  That  a  word  witfaodt  an  accent. 


3.  That  In  two 


ing  mine 
nersSly  (l 


t  alv^t)  reckoned  with 
me.  &  concloiion,  after 
reviewing  the  ranous  theorio  which  hare  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  stnctiuv  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  most  be  confbsaed,  that,  berond  die 
discoreiy  of  rery  broad  seDeral  laws,  little  Im« 
been  dinie  towards  daboratiiig  a  satisfactory 

Foiaon.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V. ;  bnt  they  are  so  general  as 
to  throw  little  light  npon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.  I. 
The  Brst  of  these,  oUsmU,  from  a  root  signify- 
ini;  "  to  be  hot."    It  in  all  cases  denoiea  aoi- 


«  POHEGRANATB 

mote  Biitiqnily.  3.  RM,  if  a  pwson  at  all, 
denotes  a  ratable  poison  primarily,  and  is 
only  twice  (DenL  xxjtii.  33  i  Job  xr   '" 


A.  V. ;  except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  whett>  it  is  rendetfd 
"  hemlock."  Bejrond  the  fact  that,  whether 
poisonons  or  not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste, 
nothing  can  be  inferred.  Gcsenins,  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
"  head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  coiocyndi,  and 
dome)  of  otlier  writers,  and  proposes  the . 
"poppy  "  instead,  flfom  the  "beads  in  which 
its  seeds  are  contained.  "  Water  of  rdsi"  is 
then  "  opium ; "  but  it  mast  be  admitted  that 


opium.  There  is  a  clear  case  of  snicide  fay 
poison  related  in  3  Mace.  x.  IS,  wbere  Ptole- 
mnns  Macron  is  said  lo  hare  destroyed  himself 
by  this  means.  It  has  been  snggested,  indeed, 
that  the  fapfuuaia  of  Oal.  t.  SO  (A.  V.  "  witch- 
craft") aignifle*  poisoning;  bat  It  more prob- 
aUf  nten  to  the  concoctk!!  if  mi^iical  potions 
and  lo*e-philters. 
.  Follox.    ICaitob  ard  Polldx.) 

Polygamy.    [Habmaob.] 

Pomegranate,  by  aniTCnal  consent,  n  ac- 


whicb  occnn  (teqnently  in  the  6.  T.,  and  a 
used  to  designate  either  tbe  pom 
or  its  Ihiit.     The  pomegnnate  » 


enrly  cnltiTaMd  in  Egypt :  henoe  the  compIaiM 
of  the  Israelites  in  tbe  wDdemess  of  Zin  (Num. 
XX.  S),  this  "  is  DO  place  of  figs,  or  of  Tines,  or 
of  pomegranates."  Tbe  tree,  with  its  charac- 
teristic calyx-crowned  frnit,  is  easily  reoogniied 
on  tbe  Egyptian  sculpttires.  Mention  is  made 
of  "  an  orebard  of  pom^raaates  "  in  Cant  i». 
13.  CarTedagaresafthepomegTanaieadaned 
tbe  tops  of  tbe  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple 
(1  K.  Tii.  IB,  an,  Ac);  and  worked  represen- 
tations o(  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
ornamented  tbe  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  epbod 
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(Ex.  zxTiii.  33,  M).    RdskU   (iVof.  Hat.  of 
Mtppt,  i.  BS,  3d  ed.)  t,\xiK»  "that  the  pome- 

rBle  "  (rrnmnan  in  Arabic,  the  uune  word 
H«b.]  "i*  common  in  tUI  tbe  gardcnii 
The  pomegMnile-tree  (Piiitieo  yranahnii)  de- 
rJTM  it>  name  from  the  Latin  ycmoim  gnBiatiim, 
"grained  apple."  The  Romani  ga*e  it  the 
■Mn«  of  I'ltmea,  ai  tbe  tree  wai  introdnced 
from  Cartbagt :  it  betonga  to  tbe  natural  order 
Mi/rtaaa  ;  being,  however,  rather  a  l»uh  than 

in  S  Chr.  it.  IS,  13.    In 
The  word  lignifiea  con- 
rex  pn^tioni  bekinging  U>  the  capitals  of 

Tcaid.  Ttw  ponda  of  Egrpt  (Ex.  ni.  19, 
Tiii.  5)  xre  doobtlcw  wai«r  left  bj  the  inanda- 
tion  of  the  Nile.  Pondiifor  6ah  an  mentioaed 
in  Ii.  xix.  10. 

Fon'tliu  Pilate.    [Piutk.1 

FontOSt  a  large  diicrict  in  tbe  north  of 
Asia  Minor,  extatding  along  tbe  coaat  of  the 


uEnxii 


I,  from  wliich  cin;i 


.  ■  -  -  Ji  deriTed.  It  ii  thite  time*  mentioned 
in  the  S.  T.  (Acta  ii.  9,  10,  xTiii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
1.)  All  thcM  paaaacea  agree  in  ahoiring  that 
Ihere  were  many  Jewtsb  residents  inihc  diairicL 
Aa  to  the  antiali  of  PonCas,  tbe  one  brilliant 
MAage  of  it!  bistorj'  is  tbe  life  of  ibc  great 
Hidindates.  Under  Nero,  the  whole  r^on 
was  made  a  Soman  province,  bearing  tbe  name 
•f  PtMltiu. 

FooL  I.  Apin,aeeFoiin.  i.  Beridk, ... 
pi.  once  onlv,  mlt  (Pa.  Ixxxiv.  6).  3.  The 
woal  word  u  Bericah,  ctoselv  connected  with 
tite  Arabic  £»iM,  a  leaervoir  for  water.  These 
pools,  tike  the  taaki  of  India,  are  in  many 
Mrts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  rcsonnx 
ioT  watBT  during  the  dry  sisaon,  and  tbe  &ilare 
•f  then  tnvolvea  drought  and  calamity  (la. 
xJil.  15).  Of  tbe  varioni  poolt  mentioned  in 
StTipture,  perlu^M  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
fvobof  Solonwn  near  Bethlehem,  colled  by  the 
Araba  d-Barak,  from  which  an  aqueduct  waa 
carried  which  ttill  supplies  Jerusalem  with 
water  (EoJ.  iu  6;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31). 

Poor.  Tbe  general  Llndlv  spirit  of  the  law 
towards  tbe  poor  ii  sufficiently  shown  by  soch 
paaiagea  a*  ueut.  xv.  7,  Ibr  the  reason  that 
|Ter.  11)  "tbe  poor  shall  never  cease  ont  of 

It  be  mentioned. 
■  't  10; 

Dent  xxiv.  IB,  2lT.  a.  i%'m  the  produce  of 
tbe  land  la  sablu^cal  veare,  the  poor  and  the 
■tranffer  were  to  have  their  portion  (Ex.  xxiii. 
1!  ;  Lev.  XXV.  6).  3.  Be-entry  upon  land  in 
the  jubilee  year,  with  tbe  limitation  as  to  town 
homes  (Lev.  xxv.  35~30}.  1.  Prohibition  of 
nsurr,  aitd  of  rotention  of  pledjKs  (Lev.  XIV.  39, 
37;  Ex.  xxii.  35-37,  £c.).  5.  Permanent  bond- 
age fbrbidden,  and  mannmisiion  of  Hebrew 
bondsmen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the  sab- 
baticaland  jubilee  years  (Dent  XT. IS-15;  Lev. 
xxr.  39-43, 47-54).  S.  Portions  fVom  the  tithes 
be  shared  by  the  poor  after  the  Levilet  (Deut 
xir.  98,  xxvi.  13, 13).  7.  The  poor  to  parUke 
M  in  entertainments  at  the  Feasts  of  Weeks  and 
Tabernacles  (Deut.  xTi.  11,  14;  see  Neh.  viii. 
10).  B.  Daily  payment  of  wages  {Lev.  xix. 
'I).     On  tne  law  of  gleaning,  tbe  rabbinical 
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wrilen  lonnded  a  variety  of  d 
leflnenienti.  Prindplea  dmilar  to  tbon  laid 
down  by  Hoses  are  incnlcaied  in  H.  T.,  as  Laka 
iii.  II,  xiv.  13;  Acts  vi.  1  ;  Gal.  iL  10;  Janet 
iL  15.  In  later  times,  mendicancy,  wfaicfadoe* 
not  appear  to  have  beea  contemplated  by 
Mosss,  becsme  frequent. 

Poplar  (Heb.  libaek),  tbe  rendering  of  tbe 
above-named  Hebrew  wotd.  which  occnn  odIt 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37  and  Hob.  iv.  13.  Sevtral  an- 
Ihorities,  Celsius  amongst  the  nnmber,  are 
in  fsTor  of  the  rendering  of  tbe  A.  V.,  mi 
think  the  "white  poplar"  iPopultaa&a)  a  the 
tree  denoted;  others  undetstand  the  "ttonx- 
iree  "  {Stjna  ojffidmde,  Linn.).  Both  popliis 
and  styrax  or  storax  trees  ars  comoMin  ia 
Palestine,  and  eitticr  would  suit  the  passant* 
wbere  the  Hebrew  term  occnn.  Storax  is 
mentioned  in  Ecclns.  xxiv.  19,  tncetber  with 
other  aromatic  snbstancee.  The  Stgna  offid- 
ncUe  is  a  shmb  from  nine  to  twelve  fe*  high, 
with  ovale  leaves,  which  ai  "" 
the  flowers  are  in  raceme 
cream.colored.  This  ■cAi'te  appcanno 
with  tha  etymology  of  the  Heb.  libadt. 


Fo'ratha.    One  of  the  ten  aons  of  HawM 

slain    by   the   Jews   in    BhnshaB   tba.  pakea 
(E8th.U.8).       . 

Porch.  1-  Ulam,  or  Mm  (I  Chr.  xxrm. 
II].  3.  MiidrriH  tlim  IJndg.  iii.  33),sBicdy 
a  vestibule,  was  probably  a  aolt  of  vetmnda 
chamber  in  the  woi^  of  Solomon,  om  in 
front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  or  bcioic 
enclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains.  Mitirrim 
was  perhaps  a  corridor  or  colonnade  connectini; 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  honse.  Tbe  pocdi 
IMatt.  xxTi.  71)  may  hsvp  been  tbe  pamge 
from  the  street  into  the  first  court  of  Ae  huue, 
in  which,  in  Eastern  houses,  is  tbe  watAJioi 
stone-bench,  fiw  tbe  porter  or  persons  waiting, 
and  where  also  tbe  master  of  the  hovse  oftea 
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receirea  Tisiton  and  transacts  bnsiness.  Jose- 
phns  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters  which 
sorrouoded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  also 
the  royal  portico. 

Poroius  Festos.    [Fbstus.] 

Porter.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A.  V. 
does  not  bear  its  modem  signification  of  a 
carrier  of  burdens,  but  denotes  in  every  case 
a  gate-keeper,  firom  the  Latin  poriariiu,  the  man 
who  attended  to  the  porta, 

Pondo'niU89  an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to 
•ladas  (3  Afaoc.  sir.  19).    Ap. 

POOHOOOion.     [Dbmowiacs.] 

Poet.  I-  —  1 .  Ami,  a  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  and  Valg.  Probably,  as  Gese- 
nius  argues,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including 
the  lintel  and  side-posts.  Akin  to  this  is  aii^jii 
( £2s  ]d.  1 6,  &c. ) ,  probably  a  portico.  2.  Ammdh, 
usoally  "cnbit,"  once  only  "post"  (Is.  vi.  4). 
3.  MMmk,  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine,  t.«. 
implying  motion  (on  a  centre).  4.  Soph,  nsn- 
ally  ^'  threshold."  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  S3). 
—  IL  R&,  A.  V.  "post"  (Esth.  iii.  13),  else- 
where "  runner,"  and  also  "  p;uani." 

Tot.  The  term  "  pot "  is  applicable  to  so 
m*n;|r  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
iisstricted  to  any  one  in  particular.  1.  JisAe 
(2  K.  iv.  2),  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow, 
with'Mit  handles,  probably  like  the  Roman  and 
Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood 
or  stone.  2.  CAones,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stew- 
ins  or  seething  (Ez.  iv.  9;  Lev.  vi.  28).  3. 
/Xft/,  a  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  perhaps  of 
smaller  sise  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  4.  6ir  is  com- 
bined with  other  words  to  denote  special  uses 
( Ex.  xvi.  3 ;  Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  21 ).  The 
**  pots  "  set  before  the  Bechabites  ( Jer.  xxxv. 
5)  were  probably  bulging  jars  or  bowls.  The 
water-pots  of  Cfana  appesr  to  have  been  huge 
amphorsB,  such  as  are  in  uar  at  the  present  day 
in  Syria.  These  were  of  stone  or  luml  earthen- 
ware. The  water>pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
mar  have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as 
Bedouin  women  use. 

Pot^iphATy  an  Egyptian  name,  also  written 
PonPBBRAH.  That  these  are  but  two  forms 
of  one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
equivalent,  PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been 

frononnced,  at  least  in  Lower  Egypt,  PET- 
*H-RA.  It  signifies  "  Belonging  to  the  Sun." 
Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 
chief  of  the  executioners,  an  Egyptian  "  (Qen. 
xxxix.  1 ;  comp.  xxxvii.  36).  The  won!  ^e 
render  "  officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
**  eanuch ; "  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
meaning  here.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
though  his  master  was  probably  a  shepherd- 
king  of  the  xvth  dynas^.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  wealthy  man  (xxxix.  4-6).  The  view 
we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments.  When  Joseph  was  accused,  his 
master  contented  himself  with  casting  him  into 
prison  (19,  20).  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Potiphar. 

PotMie'rah,  an  Egyptian  name,  also 
written  PoTiPHAB,  corresponding  to  the  PET- 
P-RA,  "  Belonging  to  the  Sun,^'  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.   Potipherah  was  priest  or  prince  of 
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On,  and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph 
to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi. 
20). 

Potsherd,  also  in  A.  V. "  sherd,"  a  broken 
piece  of  earthenware  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Potter's-field,  the.  A  piece  of  ground 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by 
Judas,  and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for 
Jews  not  belonging  to  the  d^.  St.  Matthew 
adduces  this  (ver.  9)  as  a  iulfilment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess 
It,  resembling  that  which  he  gives ;  and  that  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12),  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very  imperfect 
likeness  to  it.  Three  explanations  suggest 
themselves: — 1.  That  the  evaneelist  uninten- 
tionally substituted  the  name  of  Jeremiah  for 
that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same  time  altering 
the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object.  2. 
That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zeduuiah 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Biotthew  attributed  to 
Jeremiah.  3.  That  the  reierence  is  to  some 
passage  of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  ftom 
Its  place  in  his  book,  and  exists  onlv  ^n  the 
evangelist.  Some  support  is  a/forded  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  potters  and  the  localitits 
occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jere- 
miah. Its  partial  correspondence  ^ith  Zech. 
xi.  12, 13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having  at 
one  time  formed  a  part  of  the  prophtjcy  (^ 
Jeremiah :  for  it  is  well  known  to  every  student 
of  the  Bible  that  similar  correspondences  are 
continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See,  for 
instance,  Jer.  xlviii.  45;  comp.  with  Num.  xxi. 
27,  28,  xxiv.  17;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  widi 
Am.  i.  4. 

Pottery.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all  manu- 
iaetures.  It  is  abundantiy  evident,  both  that 
the  Hebrews  nsed  earthenware  vesseb  i>i  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  potten'  trad«.  was 
afterwards  carried  on  in  Palestine^  Thef  had 
themselves  been  ooncemed  in  the  potters'  trade 
in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paiutings 
minutely  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process.  The 
clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  foet  so 
as  to  form  a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25 ;  Wisd.  xv.  7) ; 
then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel,  beside 
which  he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands. 
How  early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine, 
we  know  not ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was 
adopted  firom  Egypt  (Is.  xlv.  9 ;  Jer.  xviii.  3). 
The  vessel  was  tlien  smoothed  and  coated  with 
a  glaze,  and  finally  burnt  in  a  fiimace.  There 
was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of  pot- 
ters (1  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whose  emplovment, 
and  fipom  the  firagments  cast  away  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  Potter's  Field  perhiqM  received  its 
name  (Is.  xxx.  14). 

Pound.  1.  A  weight.  See  Wbiohts  and 
MsASURBS. — 2.  A  money  of  account,  men- 
tioned in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke 
xix.  12-27),  as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talents  (Matt  xxv.  14-30).  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used 
as  a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  Ur 
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the  talent,  the  weight  depending  upon  the 
weight  of  Uie  talent. 

FrSBtO'^rium.  The  headqaarten  of  the 
Roman  military  ^vernor,  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be.  In  time  of  peace,  some  one  of  the 
oest  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proconsul  or  prstor  was  selected 
for  Uiis  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated 
the  palace  of  King  Hiero  at  Syracuse ;  at  Caesa- 
rea,  that  of  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by 
Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35) ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  the 
new  palace  erected  by  the  same  prince  was  the 
residence  of  Pilate.  This  last  was  situated  on 
the  western  or  more  elevated  hill  of  Jemsv 
lem,  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications, the  aggregate  of  which  constituted 
the  napeft^o^,  or  fortified  barrack.  It  was  the 
dominant  position  on  the  western  hill,  and  — 
at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same 
from  which  St.  Paul  nmde  his  speech  in  He- 
brew to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  zxii.  1 
aeqq.).  From  the  level  below  the  barrack,  a 
terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening  into  the 
western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  Val- 
ley or  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  Temple  hiU)  on  a  causeway  bnilt  up  of 
enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  or  the 
Temple  cloister,  just  above  this  entrance,  i.e. 
the  N.  W.  comer,  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the 
Temple  hill,  the  /S^pf,  or  f^fm,  which  Herod 
rebuilt,  and  odled  by  the  name  Antonia,  after 
his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After  the 
Roman  power  was  established  in  Judca,  a 
Roman  guard  was  always  maintained  in  the 
Antonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time 
heinff  seems  to  be  the  official  termed  orpanrydc 
Toif  upab  m  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard 
in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved  regularly 
from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  ftapejtfki^. 
The  pmtorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Scjanus.  Before  that  time,  the  guards  were 
billeted  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood 
outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of  the 
^nrth  milestone,  and  near  either  to  the  Sala- 
rian  or  the  Nomentane  Road.  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  spmne  up  near  it  for 
luders  and  others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two  years 
to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the  rules "  of 
the  Pnetorium  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  although  still 
under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

Prayer.  The  object  of  this  article  will  be 
to  toncn  briefly  on  (1 )  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer ;  ( 2 ) 
its  directions  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
prayer ;  (3)  its  types  and  examples  of  prajrer. 
(1.)  Scripture  dloes  not  g^ve  any  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to 
praver.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  its 
real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  sources : 
from  the  belief  that  man  lives  under  seneral 
laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  un- 
alterably ;  and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is 
master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray  for 
no  external  blessing.  Now  Scripture,  while, 
by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  it  entirely 
lisposes  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does  not  so  en- 


tirely solve  that  part  of  the  mystery  which  di 
pends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  places  it  desiK 
before  us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those 
doctrines  on  whicn  the  difficulty  turns.  Yet, 
while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  instiiict 
of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  enforced 
in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjectiye  efi^t 
asserted,  but  its  real  omcctive  efficacy,  ss  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  bie»ng, 
is  both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest 
terms.  Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mys- 
teries, the  two  apparently  opposite  truths  are 
emphasized,  because  they  are  needful  to  maoV 
conception  of  his  relation  to  God ;  their  recon- 
cilement is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  frilly  re- 
vealed. For,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  in- 
scrutable mystery  which  attends  on  the  con- 
ception of  any  irae  action  of  man  as  necessarr 
for  the  workingK>ut  of  the  eeneral  laws  of  God's 
unchangeable  will.  At  Uie  same  time,  it  is 
clearly  implied  that  such  a  reconcilemeDt exists, 
and  that  all  the  apparently  isolated  and  iaoAt- 
pendent  exertions  of^  man's  roirit  in  praver  are 
in  some  way  perfectly  subormnated  to  toe  one 
supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
His  scheme  of  Providence.  It  is  also  implied 
that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  of 
man's  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  consequent  e:tft  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
also  is  it  said  of  ue  s|»ritaal  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  each  individual  mind,  that 
while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for,"  tlic  in- 
dwelling "Spirit  makes  intercession  for  dis 
saints,  accard&ng  to  the  will  of  Gad"  (Rom.  viii. 
26,  S7).  Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  aonl  is 
to  free  agents  what  the  laws  of  Nature  are  to 
thin^^  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monizes tnt  individual  action  with  the  iiiiivrr- 
sal  will  of  God. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  pranr 
given  in  the  Mosaic  Law :  the  dufy  is  rather 
taken  for  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacnfice, 
than  enforced  or  elaborated.    It  is  hardlj  coa- 
ceivable  that,  even  from  the  beginning,  poUie 
prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice. 
Such  a  practice  is  alluded  to  as  common  m 
Luke  i.  10 ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  ofleriii): 
of  the  fi^s^fi^uits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  strikinfr 
form  (Dent.  xxvi.  12-15).    In  later  times,  it 
certainly  mm  into  a  resular  service,  boih  in 
the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue.    But,  be^ 
sides  this  public  prayer,  ft  was  the  custom  of 
all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at 
regular  hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer 
(see  Luke  xviii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  and  thote 
who  were  absent  were  wont  to  "open  their 
windows  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "to- 
wards "  the  place  of  God's  presence  (IK.  viil 
46-49 ;  Dan  vi.  10 ;  Ps.  v.  7,  xxviii.  S,  cxxx- 
viii.  21.    The  rceular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to 
have  been  three  (we  Ps.  Iv.  17;  iKsn.  vi  10), 
"the  evening,"  Uiat  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts 
iii.  1,  X.  3),  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
(Dan.  ix.  21);  the  "morning,"  that  is,  the 
third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  tlw  morainir 
sacrifice;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  "noondaT.** 
Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been  s 
common  practice  (see  BCatt  xv.  36 ;  Acts  xxril 
35).    The  posture  of  pnver  amon^  the  Jnr» 
seems  to  have  been  most  onen  standing  (1  Sanv 
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i.  26  ;  Matt.  vi.  5  ;  Miirk  xi.  25  ;  Luke  xviii. 
1 1 ) ;  unless  the  prayer  were  oflfered  with  especial 
•olemnityand  hamiliation,  which  was  natarallv 
expressed  by  kneeling  ( 1  K.  viii.  54 ;  comp.  2 
Chr.  vi.  IS  ;  £zr.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6  ;  Dan.  vi. 
10),  or  prostration  (Josh.vii.  6;  1  K.  xviii. 42; 
Nch.  viii.  6).  (3.)  The  only  form  of  prayer 
e:iven  for  perpetual  use  in  tlie  0.  T.  is  ttie  one 
m  Dent  xxvi.  5-15,  connected  with  the  offer- 
ing of  tithes  and  flrst-fruits,  and  containing  in 
aimple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer, 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy,  self-dedica- 
tion, and  prayer  for  future  blessing.  To  this 
mar  perhaps  be  added  the  threefold  blessing 
of  Num.  VI.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in  a  preca- 
tory form;  and  the  short  prayer  of  Moses 
(Num.  X.  35,  36)  at  the  movine  and  resting  of 
the  cloud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psalm.  But  of  the  prayers  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.,  the  two  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  after  the  cap- 
tirity  (Neh.  ix.  5-^8).  It  is  clear  that  both 
are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  litnrsical 
influence.  It  appears  from  the  question  of  the 
disciples  in  Luke  xi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tra- 
dition, that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave 
special  forms  of  prayer  lo  their  disciples,  as 
toe  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  tne  jest 
fruits  of  their  learning.  All  Christian  prayer 
i^,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's  Vn^er ;  but 
its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  ms  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer  reooraed  by 
St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  bc^nnmg  of  His  great 
work  of  intercession.  The  influence  of  these 
prayers  is  more  distinctly  traced  in  the  prayers 
contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph.  iii.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  xvi.  2^-27 ;  Phil.  i.  3-11 ;  Col.  i.  9-15; 
Heb.  xili.  20,  21 ;  1  Pet  v.  10,  II,  &c.)  than 
in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
prater  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much 
of  Its  lorm  and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the 
synagc^gues.  In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted 
and  granted  b^  God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  period  of  His  dispen- 
sation to  wnich  they  belonsr.  In  the  patriarchal 
period,  they  have  the  simple  and  childlike  tone 
of  domestic  supplication  tor  the  simple  and  ap- 
parently trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life.  In 
the  Mosaic  period,  they  assume  a  more  solemn 
tone  and  a  national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of 
direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people.  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals.  A  special  class 
are  those  whicn  precede,  and  refer  to  tne  exercise 
of  miraculous  power.  In  the  New  Testament, 
they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing. 
It  would  seem  the  intention  or  Holy  Scripture 
to  encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  inter- 
cession, in  all  relations,  and  for  all  righteous 
objects. 

Presents.    [Gifts.] 

President.  Sdrac,  or  Sdrtkd,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew 
Skotir,  probably  from  Sara^  Zend,  a  "  head." 

Plriest.  (Heb.  cMn).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  nothing  like  aoonsoisus  of  interpret- 
ers as  to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Its  root- 
meaning,  uncertain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is 
concerned,  is  referred  by  Gesenios  to  the  idea 
<»r  prophecy.     The  oAh^   delivers  a  divine 


message,  stands  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other.  ThiM 
meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not 
to  the  Hebrew  form ;  and  Ewald  connects  tiie 
latter  with  the  verb  Aadn,  to  array,  put  in 
order.  According  to  Saalschiitz,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  ^  minister,  and  ne  thus 
accounts  for  the  wider  application  of  the  name. 
Bahr  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =»  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has 
the  merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  re- 
ceived usage  of  the  wora.  In  some  remarkable 
passages,  it  takes  a  wider  range.  It  is  applied 
to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or  religions,  to 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah  (Gen. 
xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who  dis- 
char;^  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix. 
22).  A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  it- 
self in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David 
are  described  as  **  priests."  The  received  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in 
what  is  assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider 
meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers.  Ewald  sees 
in  it  an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in 
favor  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  De 
Wette  and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on 
it  as  a  .evival  of  the  old  household  priesthoods. 
A  oonjtctiira  midway  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes is  periiaps  permissible.  David  and  his 
sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinc- 
tively pnesUy  acts,  such  as  burning  incense 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  bat  to  an 
honorary,  titular  priesthood. 

Origin,  —  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects 
itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with 
the  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin. 
Men  feci  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  The 
power  above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and 
they  dare  not  approach  it  They  crave  for  the 
intervention  of  some  one  of  wnom  they  can 
think  as  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  than  them- 
selves. He  must  oflbr  up  their  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  their  represen- 
tative in  "things  pertaining  uUiO  God."  He 
may  become  also  (though  this  dots  not  always 
follow)  the  representative  of  God  to  man.  The 
functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist 
in  the  same  person.  No  trace  of  an  lieredi- 
tary  or  caste-priesthood  meets  us  in  the  worship 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  Once,  and  once  only, 
does  the  word  o6hin  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a 
ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chizedek is  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  In  the  worship  of  the  patri- 
arehs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  fiunily,  as 
such,  acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  be 
transferred  with  it.  In  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
came  into  contact  with  a  priesthood  of  another 
kind,  and  that  contact  must  have  been  for  a 
time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriase  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On — a 
pnest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the 
goddess  Neith  —  (Gen.  xli.  45),  the  special  fa- 
vor which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in 
the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  train- 
ing of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs, 
probably  in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the 
priests  (Acts  vii.  22) — all  this  must  have  im- 
pressed the  constitution,  the  dress,  the  outward 
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eztoled  between  the  Egyptiui  prieathood  and 
tlut  ot  Israel.  The  Utter  *u  not  iodeed  u 
oulgrowth  or  imituii>n  of  the  former.  Tbe 
aymbolumof  Cbeonewucounic,  "of  theearth, 
euthT ;  "  that  of  the  other,  cbiefl;.  if  not  allo- 
eecheV,  ethical  and  ipiritoal.  At  tbe  time  of 
the  Exodna,  there  wai  aa  yet  no  priestlj  caste. 
The  contimiaoce  of  tolemn  ucnScM  {Ex.  t. 
1. 3)  implied,  of  coarse,  a  pneathood  of  tome 
kind,  and  priesu  appear  as  a  icuogaiied  body 
tiefore  tbe  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  81- 
uai  (Ex.  xix.  asj.  There  are  linu  that  tbe 
pTiesta  of  the  older  ritual  were  aireadj'  dealt 
with  ai  belongitig  to  ao  obaoleacent  iy>t«a. 
Tboa^h  tbej  were  knoum  ai  tho*e  that  ''come 
near"  to  tbe  Lord  (Ex.  six.  S3),  j/et  tbey  are 
not  permined  U  approach  the  Diniio  Prewnoe 
OB  8inai.  It  U  noticeable  also  that  at  ihii 
tranaition-itue,  when  the  old  ord^  was  paM- 
ing  away,  and  tbe  new  wag  not  yet  eatablisbed, 
there  is  tbe  proclamation  of  the  truth,  wider 
and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
wM  to  be  "a  king<torD  of  prieati "  (Ex.  six. 
6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was,  that 
it  WBi  to  he  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  (o  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

CdDMcnKHm.  — Tbe  fnncDoDS  of  the  Hiob- 
nUB>T,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Lbvitbs 
as  the  consecrated  tribe,  haTe  been  discussed 
fully  nnder  those  beads.  It  n^moins  to  notice 
the  cbanicteristic  bets  connected  with  "  the 
priests,  tbe  sons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  be- 
tween the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  snbaoquent 
dedication  of  the  Levitbs,  that  of  the  priests 
iniolfed  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A  special 
word  {Ladath)  was  appropriated  to  ic  Tbeccro- 
monv  is  dcscHbed  in  Ex.  xxix..  Lev.  viii.  The 
whole  of  this  mysterions  ritual  was  to  be  re- 
peated (br  seren  days,  daring  which  the  priests 
remained  within  the  Tabernacle,  separatctl  from 
the  people,  and  not  till  then  was  the  consecra- 
lion  perfect-  The  conseciated  character  thai 
imparted  did  not  need  renewine-  It  was  a  per- 
petual inheritance  transmittea  from  fatlier  tc 
ton  throuKh  all  the  centuries  that  followed. 
Drai. — The"sonB  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated 
were  to  wear  during  tbeir  rainistralions  a  _ 
cial  apparel  — at  other  times  apparently  they 
wore  the  common  drew  of  the  people.  Tbe 
material  was  linen ;  but  that  word  inclndcd 
probably,  as  in  (be  caie  of  the  EeTptian  priests, 
the  byssus,  and  tbe  cotton  stnf^  of  that  coun- 
try (Kx.  xKTiii.  4S  :  comp.  Cotton).  Linen 
drawers  fhim  tbe  loins  to  the  thighs  were  "  ~~ 
cover  their  nakedness."  Over  the  drawers 
<rom  the  ctl/ht^.  or  close-fltting  cassock,  also 
of  fine  linen,  while,  but  with  a  diamond  or 
cbess-bonrd  pattern  on  it.  This  came  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  was  to  be  worn  in  its  garment 
shape  (comp.  John  xii,  33).  The  while  cas- 
sock was  cathered  mnnd  the  body  with  a  girdle 
of  needle-work,  into  which,  as  in  the  more  gor- 
geous belt  of  the  high-priest,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlel  were  intermingled  with  white,  and 
worked  in  the  form  of  flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  89, 
40.  xxxix.  3;  Ezek.  xliv.  17-19).  tJpon  their 
heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets  in  tbe 
-orm  of  a  cup-shaped  Rower,  alao  of  ftM  linen. 
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They  had  beHdes  other  "  clothea  ol  mnkt," 
whi^  were  probably  simpler,  bnt  are  Mt  ie- 
scribed  (Ex.  xxxi.  10;  Ex.  xlii.  U).  la  ■■ 
their  acts  of  ministiBtion,  tber  wet«  tobeUn- 
footed.    In  the  eariier  liutgieal  aomatm.  A* 


epbod  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  tbe  U^ 

priest  only  (Ki.  xxviii.  '    '" '-    "   *^ 

Rigulatiau.  —  The  idea  0 
which  was  thus  assvrtrd  ai 
ried  through  a  mattitude  of  details.  Each 
probably  had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own. 
Belbni  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  tbey  wete  to 
wash  Ih^r  hands  and  tbeir  feet  (Ex.  xxz.  IT- 
31,  xl.  30-33).  Dnring  the  time  of  tbeir  minis- 
ttation,  tbey  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  straag 
drink  (Lev.  z.  9 ;  Ez-  xlir.  311.  Their  fnoc- 
IJon  was  to  be  more  to  tbem  than  the  tiea  of 
friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  ia  the  case 
of  the  nearest  telalionBhipi  (six  iU|lius  an 
speciSed,  Lev.  xxi.  1-S ;  Ex  xlir.  36),  they 
were  10  make  no  monming  for  the  dead.  Tbi7 
were  not  to  shave  their  heads,  Tbey  were  to 
go  tbrongh  their  ministrations  with  the  aenni^ 
of  a  reverential  awe.  not  with  tbe  iiifcinlii 
wildness  which  ted  the  priests  of  Baa]  in  tbdr 
despair  to  make  cutting*  in  tbeir  Sesh  (Lev. 
..!      _.     .^    -..,.■    28),  and  carried  ihoee  rf 
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tilation  (I> 

foand  expression  in  two  other  fb 
the  priests  of  Israel.  The  priest  wae  to  be  oiM 
who,  as  the  representative  of  other  men,  was 
to  be  physicallr  as  well  as  litnigically  poftct 
The  narriages  of  the  sons  of  Abtdd  were 
hedged  round  with  special  rulea.  Then  is  in- 
deed no  evidence  for  what  has  sometiliies  been 


tbe  women  of  their  own  tribe,  and  w«  bare 
some  distinct  instances  to  the  conlraiy.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  priestly  bwOic* 
frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is  certain  thai 
they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  nadiaMe  wo- 
man, or  one  who  bad  been  divomd,  or  tbt 
widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  sxi.  T,  14; 
Etck.  xUv.  SI).    Tbe  prohibition  of  ■•Bits* 
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with  one  of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  thoagb 
not  enacted  in  the  law.  The  age  at  which  &e 
sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon  their  duties 
was  not  defined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the  Le^ 
Tites  was.  The  hoy  Aristobulns  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ministered  in  the  Temple  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  the  admired  of  all  observers,  and 
thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jealousy  of  Herod 
to  remove  so  dangerous  a  nval  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional ; 
bat  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  be- 
gan with  the  opening  years  of  manhood. 

Functions,  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  of 
Israel  was,  fh>m  its  rerj  nature,  more  stereo- 
typed by  the  Mosaic  institutions  than  an^  other 
eloraent  of  the  national  life.  The  duties  de- 
acribod  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same 
as  those  recognized  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
as  those  which  theprophet-pricst  Ezekiel  sees 
in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  or  the  future.  They, 
assisting  the  high-priest,  were  to  watch  over  the 
fire  on  the  altar  or  bumt4>fierin2S,  and  to  keep 
it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and  ni^ht 
(Lev.  vi.  12;  S  Chr.  xiii.  11),  to  feed  the  golden 
lamp  outside  the  veil  with  oil  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21 ;  Lev.  zxiv.  2),  to  ofier  the  morning  and 
opening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied  with  a 
nMat-onbring  and  a  drink-offering,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  3d-44).  These 
wen  the  fixed,  invariable  duties;  but  their 
chief  fanctk>n  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand 
to  do  the  priest's  office  for  anygnilty,  or  peni- 
tent, or  rejoicing  Israelite.  T%e  worshipper 
miffht  come  at  any  time.  Other  duties  of  a 
hitler  and  more  ethical  chamcter  were  hinted 
at,  but  were  not,  and  probably  could  not  be, 
the  subiect  of  a  special  relation.  They  were 
to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  3;  Esek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  ''priest's 
lips  "  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  look- 
ing back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to 
"  keep  knowledge  "  (Bfal.  ii.  7).  Through  the 
whole  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
ods of  national  apostasy,  these  acts,  and  otners 
like  them,  formed  the  daily  life  of  the  priests 
who  were  on  duty.  The  three  great  festivals 
of  the  year  were,  however,  their  seasons  of 
busiest  employment.  Other  acts  of  the  priests 
of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were  less 
distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  (Num.  vi. 
22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple 
or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levites  might  ap- 
proach them  (Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people 
started  on  each  dav's  march,  they  were  to  blow 
"  an  alarm"  with  long  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
X.  1-8).  Other  instruments  of  music  might 
be  used  bv  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  and 
the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but  the  trumpets 
Moneed  only  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of 
liie  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  (I  Chr.  xii.  23, 
97;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment 
at  such  times  of  a  war-priest  Other  functions 
ivere  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy  which  micht 
liave  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 
and  dviliaefft  of  the  people.    They  were 


to  act  (whether  individually  or  collectively  does 
not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  apr>eal  in 
the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal  or 
civil  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  It  must  remain 
doubtful,  however,  how  fur  this  onicr  kept  its 
ground  during  the  storms  and  changes  tliat  fol- 
K>wed. 

Maintenance.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities 
of  men.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted 
—  (1)  of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  peo- 
ple paid  to  the  Levites,  one  per  cent,  i^e.,  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country  (Num.  xviii. 
26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special  tithe  every  third 
year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  (3)  Of  the  re- 
demption-money, paid  at  the  fixed  rate  of  five 
shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-bom  of  man  or 
beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).  (4)  Oftheredemp- 
tion-inoney,  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev. 
xxvii.).  (5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the 
like,  taken  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6) 
Of  the  show-bread,  the  fiesh  of  the  bumt^TOr- 
in^,  peaoe-ofierings,  trespass-ofierings  (Num. 
xviii.  8-14  ;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in 
particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- 
breast  (Lev.  X.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined 
amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10). 
Of  some  of  these,  as  '*  most  holy,"  none  but  the 

firiests  were  to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was 
awful  for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x. 
14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their  home- 
bora  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all 
cases  excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  the  priestly  families  had 
thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with  *'  suburbs  " 
or  pastureHjrrounds  for  their  fiocks  (Josh.  xxi. 
13-19).  These  provisions  were  obviously  in- 
tended to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  de^dent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness to  the  trae  faith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  fiu*  as  possible  removed  fW>m  the 
condition  of  a  wealthy  order.  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the  earliest  days 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably 
low  (Judg.  xvii.  10). 

CUmificatian  and  Stattsties.^  The  earliest 
historical  trace  of  an^  division  of  the  priests 
hood,  and  corresponding  cycle  of  services,  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  David.  Jewish  tradition 
indeed  recognizes  an  earlier  division,  even  dur^ 
ing  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses,  suf- 
mented  during  the  period  of  the  Shiloh-worship 
to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  eauality. 
To  the  reign  of  David  belonged  the  division 
of  the  priesthood  into  the  four  and  twenty 
"  courses"  or  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19 ;  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  8 ;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of  which  was  to 
serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  fur- 
ther assignment  of  special  services  during  the 
week  was  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  tCach 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on 
the  sabuuh,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  leaving  that  of  the  even- 
ing to  their  successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In 
division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
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houses  did  not  stand  on  an  eqnalitj.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar,  and  six- 
teen courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the 
latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
4).  The  division  thus  instituted  was  con6rmed 
by  Solomon,  and  continued  to  \)e  recognized 
as  the  typioil  number  of  the  priesthood.  On 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  were  were  found 
but  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each 
containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  thou- 
sand (Ezr.  ii.  36-39).  Out  of  these,  however, 
to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion, die  four  and  twenty  courses  were  recon- 
stituted, bearing  the  same  names  as  before,  and 
so  continued  tifl  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given  by  Jew- 
ish writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  population  or  Pales- 
tine, during  the  last  century  of  their  existence 
as  an  order,  must  have  beien  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Chris- 
tian nation.  Over  and  above  those  that  were 
scattered  in  the  country,  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  per- 
manent! v  at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  Jericho. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  rab- 
binic classification  of  the  priesthood,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects 
the  contempt  into  which  the  order  had  fallen. 
There  were— (I)  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
courses,  known  sometimes  as  ofixtepdc;  (2) 
the  laige  number  of  reputable  officiating  but 
inferior  priests ;  (3)  the  pUbeii,  or  (to  use  the 
extremist  formula  of  rabbinic  scorn)  the 
"  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant 
and  unlettered ;  (4)  those  that,  through  physi- 
cal disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non- 
efficient  members  of  the  order,  though  entitled 
to  receive  their  tithes. 

Hislonf.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  es- 
tablish itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion 
of  Korah,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites 
as  representatives  of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  first- 
born son  of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  I ),  showed  that 
some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order 
rather  than  forward  to  the  new.  Prominent 
as  was  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the 
dailv  march  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8), 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  14,  15), 
in  the  aestruction  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  12-16), 
the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse 
into  tKe  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  fre- 
quent invasions  and  conquests  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  have  interfbredwith 
the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  with  the  observance  of  all  festivals, 
and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
must  have  been  kept  in  the  background.  For  a 
time,  the  prerogative  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was 
in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark,  the 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
every  thing  into  confusion ;  and  Samuel,  a  Le- 
vite,  but  not  within  the  priestly  family,  sacri- 
fices, and  "comes  near*  to  the  Lord;  his 
training  under  Eli,  his  Naiarite  life,  his  pro- 


phetic office,  being  rmrded  Moarently  as  t 
special  consecration.    Though  Shiloh  llad  bc^ 
come  a  deserted  sanctuary.  Nob  ( 1  Sam.  xxi. 
1 )  was  made  for  a  time  the  centre  of  naiioual 
worship,  and  the  symbolic  ritual  of  Israel  wa> 
thus  kept  from  being  forgotten.     The  reign  of 
Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffering  for 
them.     He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9).    The 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  in- 
secure their  lives  were  against  any  ungnanied 
or  savage  impulse.    Thev  could  but  wait  in  si- 
lence for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  Davil 
When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free,  thev 
came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of  Davi^, 
prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for 
battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).    Thev 
were  summoned  fh>m  their  cities  to  the  grear 
restoration  of  the  worship  4^  Israd,  when  the 
Ark  was  brought  up  to  toe  new  capital  of  the 
kingdom  (I  Chr.  xv.  4).    For  a  time,  however, 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  bv 
the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  high-place 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  37-^,  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chr. 
i.  3).    We  cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and 
then  Solomon  should  have  sooefat  to  guard 
against  the  evils  incidental  to  tSis  aeparatioa 
of  the  two  orders,  and  to  unite  in  cme  great 
Temple,  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  svm- 
bolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritoal  oftr- 
ing  of  praise.    The  reigns  of  th«e  two  kings 
were  naturally  the  (Eliminating  period  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  tbe  mon- 
archy of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examinatioa 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  system  which 
has  been  described  above  gave  them  lor  evenr 
week  of  service  in  the  Temple  twentj-three 
weeks  in  which  they  had  no  appointed  work. 
To  what  employment  could  they  torn?  (1) 
The  more  devout  and  thoughtful  'fband  proba- 
bly, in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  that  which 
satisfied  them.  They  became  teadung  priests 
(2  Chr.  XV.  3),  atndents,  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Law.  (2)  Some  periiaps  served  in  the 
king's  army.  (3)  A  few  chosen  onea  nigfai 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so 
receive,  like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Eaeidd,  a 
special  call  to  the  office  of  a  prophet.  (4)  We 
can  hardl  V  escape  the  conclusion  that  man  v  did 
their  work  in  the  Tem|^  of  Jehovah  with  a 
divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  odier  times  ss 
priests  of  the  high-plates.  Those  who  ceased 
tobetrueshmherdsof  he  people  Ibaiidnothnig 
in  their  ritual  to  sustaiii  or  elevate  them.  They 
became  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyrannical,  as  cvn- 
the  dergy  of  the  Romish  Church  hrrame  in  its 
darkest  periods ;  eonspicaous  as  drunkards  and 
adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10-12).  The 
prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  aa  a  cheek, 
oecame  sharers  in  the  corrnption  ( Jer.  v.  31 ; 
Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  The  disdnllBe  of 
the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  iti 
fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  hsd 
either  perished  or  were  content  to  remain  ia  the 
land  of  their  exile ;  but  those  who  did  retain 
were  active  in  the  work  of  reafeoratioa.  Ns 
great  changes  affected  the  outward  poaitioa  of 
the  priests  under  the  Pttrsiaii  govcniaMat- 
Both  the  Persiaa  govenment  and  Aksaarier 
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had  respected  the  religion  of  their  suhjects; 
and  the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priests 
immanities  from  taxation  (Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  vii. 
24).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  was 
carried  hj  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexan- 
der is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration  accom- 
plished by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1. 
1 2-20) ;  and  the  position  which  thej  thus  occu- 
pied in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
derotion  with  which  his  zeal  inspired  them, 
prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  great  struggle 
which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under  the 
priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief  defend- 
ers of  their  country's  freedom.  Some  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
The  m«ority,  howeTcr,  were  true-hearted. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the 
few  facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  K.  T. 
period  of  their  history.  The  division  into  four 
and  twenty  courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i. 
5),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  together  with 
those  who  hare  held  the  high-priesthood  (the 
office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "chief 

Sriests  "  by  courtesy,  ana  take  their  place  in  the 
anhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  Targe. 
Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  nation, 
was  divided  between  contending  sects.  The 
influence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  Sadducee,  had  probably  made 
the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the 
weUthier  and  more  powerful  members;  and 
the  chief  priests  of  the  Oospels  and  the  Acts, 
the  whole  ipxuparucbv  yevoc  (Acts  iv.  I,  6, 
T.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sadducees. 
The  great  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
reoeired  that  testimony  (Acts  ti.  7),  must  have 
been  ftee  from,  or  must  have  overcome.  Sad- 
daoean  prqudices.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  history,  the  order  passes 
away,  without  honor,  "  dying  as  a  fool  dieth." 
The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and 
▼ilett  of  tne  adherents  of  the  iVensied  Zealots. 
Other  priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order 
at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction. 
Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many  families 
innst  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
The  influence  of  the  rabbis  increased  with  the 
Ml  of  the  priesthood.  The  language  of  the 
K.  T.  writers  in  relation  to  the  priesthood 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They  recognize  in 
Christ,  the  First-bom,  the  King,  the  Anointed, 
the  Representative  of  the  true  primeval  priest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Melchizodek  (Heo.  vii., 
Tiii.),  fh>m  which  that  of  Aaron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  a  oeflection.'  But  there  is  no  trace  of 
an  order,  in  the  new  Christian  society,  bearing 
the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those  of 
the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  idea 
whicn  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is 
that  or  a  universal  priesthood.  It  was  the 
thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classi- 
fication of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites, 
was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
Jeaoons  of  the  Christian  Churcn. 

t  Of  whioh,  rather,  that  of  Aaron  is  now  Mm 
to  have  been  the  dlvlnely-ordaiaed  and  perflMt 
type.  —  Bd. 


I,  Princes*    The  only  special  uses 

of  the  word  "prince"  are  —  1.  "JPrinces  of 
provinces''  (I  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
local  governors  or  mi^strates.  2.  The  "  prin- 
ces "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1  (see  Esth.  i.  1 ) 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  satraps  of  Darius 
Hystaspis. 

Pris'oa  (2  Tun.  iv.  19).     [Prtbgilla.] 

FriflOillA.  To  what  has  been  said  else- 
where under  the  head  of  Aquila,  the  following 
may  be  added.  The  name  is  Prisca  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  19,  and  (according  to  the  Irue  reading)  in 
Rom.  xvi.  3,  and  also  (according  to  some  m  the 
best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation 
in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi.  3, 
2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in 
Acts  xviii.  2,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  that  Aquila 
has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we 
should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla 
was  the  more  eneigetic  character  of  the  two. 
Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the 
married  woman  may  do  for  the  general  service 
of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  wiui  home  duties, 
as  Phcbbb  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

PriflOn.  For  imprisonment  a^  a  punish- 
ment, see  PuNiSHMBNTS.  In  Egyot,  it  is  plain 
both  that  special  places  were  usea  as  prisons, 
and  that  they  were  under  the  custodv  or  a  mili- 
tary officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii.  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert,  we  resid  on  two  occa- 
sions of  confinement  "in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv. 
12 ;  Num.  xv.  34) ;  bnt  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none 
till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  ap- 
pears as  an  appendage  to  Use  palace,  or  a  special 
part  of  it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house 
(Jer.  xxxii.  2,  xxxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  iu.  25).  This 
was  the  case  also  at  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
But  private  houses  were  sometimes  used  as 

f»laces  of  confinement  (Jer,  xxxvii.  15).  Pub- 
ie  prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25), 
were  unknown  in  Judiea  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods,  we  hear  again  of 
Toyti  prisons  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  rov^l 
fortresses  (Luke  iii.  20;  Acts  xii.  4,  10)  By 
the  Romans,  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  Csesarea  the 
prKtorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35). 

Proch'onui,  one  of  Uie  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5). 

Prooonsol.  The  Greek  &»Oviranc,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  eauivalent,  is  rendered 
uniformly  "  deputy  "  in  tne  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii. 
7,  8,  12,  xix.  38;  and  the  derived  verb  i»dv- 
frarevu,  in  Acts  xviii.  12,  is  translated  "  to  be 
deputy."  At  the  division  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces bjr  Augustus,  in  the  year  B.C.  27,  into 
senatonal  and  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned 
to  the  senate  such  portions  of  territory  as 
were  peaceable,  and  could  be  held  without  force 
of  arms  (Snet.  Oct,  47;  Strebo,  xvii.  p.  840; 
Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  —  an  arrangement  which 
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remiiiiiod  with  freqaent  alterations  till  the  3d 
century.  Over  these  senatorial  provinces,  the 
senate  appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who 
was  called  "|)rocon8ul"  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13), 
and  who  exercised  purely  civil  functions.  The 
provinces  were  in  consequence  called  "  procon- 
sular." Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the 
first  arrangement  by  Augustus  were  Cvprus, 
Achaia,  and  Asia  within  the  Halys  and  laurus 
(Sirabo,  xvii.  p.  840).  Achaia  became  an  im- 
perial province  in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.i>.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but  was  restored  to  the 
senate  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  25),  and 
therefore  Gallio,  before  whom  hi.  Paul  was 
brought ,  is  rightly  termed  **  procont^ul "  in  Acts 
xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actinm,  was  hrst  made  an  imperial  province 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  12) ;  but  five  years  afterwards 
(B.C.  22)  it  was  given  to  the  senate. 

Froo  orator.  The  Greek  hyeituv^  rendered 
"  governor "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the 
N.  r.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  im- 
•rrial  province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
PiliUe  (Matt  xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii., 
xxi>.),  and  of  Festns  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all 
these  cases,  the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  pnaes. 
The  office  of  procurator  is  mentioned  in  Luke 
iii.  I.  It  is  explained,  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
OONSDL,  that  aftei  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.c. 
27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
divided  by  Augustus  into  two  portions,  giving 
some  to  the  senate,  and  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperi&'  provinces  were  ad- 
ministered by  lejntes,  called  leoati  Auffuati  pro 
Dnetore,  somedrnx*^  with  the  addition  of  consu- 
ktri  ]90tettatef  and  b«'metimes  iMoti  consulareB,  or 
teaah,  or  contttlares  alone.  Tnese  officers  were 
also  called  prcuides.  No  qusBstor  came  into  the 
emperor's  provinces ;  but  the  property  and  rev- 
enues of  tne  imperial  treasury  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rationales,  ProcwraioreSy  and  Adores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among 
his  froedmen,  or  from  among  the  knights  (Tac. 
^tje.  V.  9;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procura- 
tors were  sent  both  to  the  imperial  and  to  the 
senatorial  province?  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  Some- 
times a  province  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
with  the  functions  of  a  pr«s<».  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  provinces 
and  the  outlying  districts  of  a  larger  province ; 
and  such  is  the  relation  in  which  Judaea  stood 
to  Syria.  The  headquarters  of  the  procurator 
were  at  Cassarea  (Acts  xxiii.  23),  where  he  had 
a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6)  in  the  audience 
chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23),  and  was  assisted  by  a 
council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  consulted  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  N.  T.,  we  see  the 
procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Thus 
Christ  is  bronght  before  Pontius  Pilat%  as  a 
political  offi?nder  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11),  and  the 
accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is 
seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence 
from  the  judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  ( Actsxxiv.) ; 
and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge"  (Acts  xxiv. 
10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt, 
xzrii.  27),  and  apparently  went  op  to  Jeru- 


salem at  the  time  of  the  high  festivah^  and 
there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Merod,  in  wludi 
was  the  prantariunif  or  "judgment-hall,"  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt.  zxviL  27 ; 
Mark  xv.  16  ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  35.) 

Prophet.  L  Thb  Name.  —  The  orduxaij 
Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  fia6t,  derived  from 
the  verb  ndbdj  connected  by  Gesenins  with 
ndb^a,  "to  bubble  forth,"  like  a  fountain 
If  this  etymologer  is  correct,  the  snbstentive 
would  signify  eitner  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritn^  utter- 
ances under  the  divine  influence  (cf.  Ps.  xlv.  1 ), 
or  simpler  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bnnsen 
and  Davidson  suppose  Ndbi  to  signify  the  man 
to  whom  announcements  are  made  hj  God,  Le.  in- 
spired. But  it  is  more  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
etymology  and  nsage  of  the  word  to  r^aid  it 
as  signifying  (actively)  one  who  amH»mees  or 
vowrs/orth  the  declarations  of  God.  Two  other 
Hebrew  words  are  used  to  desi^ate  a  prophet, 
RSeh,  and  Chduh,  both  signifying  ane  wko  sets. 
They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  v.  by  " seer.** 
The  three  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  /2deft  is  a 
title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It  was 
superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word  NSbi. 
Ctozeh  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Books  of 
the  Chronicles.  Whether  there  is  any  difler- 
ence  in  the  usage  of  these  three  worda,  and,  if 
anv,  what  that  difierence  is,  has  been  mock 
deoated.  On  the  whole,  it  wonld  seem  that  ihs 
same  persons  are  designated  by  the  three  words 
Nabi,  Rdeh,  Ch6uk.  The  word  y&n  is  nni. 
formly  translated  in  the  ^<XX.  by  K^jofifr^,  and 
In  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet*"  In  classical  Greek, 
npo^^Tifc  signifies  one  who  speaks  fir  etmotker; 
specially  one  who  speaks  for  a  ynd,  and  so  inter- 
prets his  will  to  man.  Hence  its  easential 
meaning  is  "  an  interpreter."  The  use  of  the 
word  vpo^iiTfK  >n  its  modem  sense  is  poixiawBi- 
cal,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  Trom  the 
medisBval  use  of  the  word  ir^fma,  nnpkecy 
passed  into  the  English  langiiage  in  tke  sense 
of  predidioH,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  a» 
its  popular  meaning.  The  laiser  sense  of  m 
terpretation  has  not,  however,  oeen  loot.  In 
fact,  the  English  word  prophet,  like  the  wonl 
inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a  laiger 
ana  in  a  closer  sense.  The  different  raesinings, 
or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  ahstnet 
noun  is  employed  in  Scripture,  have  been 
drawn  out  by  Locke  as  follows :  —  "  Prophecy 
comprehends  thi'ee  things :  prediction ;  aivging 
by  tne  dictate  of  the  Spirit ;  and  nnderstand- 


ing  and   explaining 
sense  of  Scnpture  bi 


the  mysterious,  hidden 
re  Dv  an  immediate  illuniiBa- 
tion  and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  {Paraphmmot 
1  Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  Etj- 
raolo^cally,  however,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
presaence  nor  prediction  is  implied  fay  the 
term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
language. 

II.  nopHETicAL  Ordsb.  —  The  sttoenlocaJ 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Theocracv 
taught  and  governed  in  things  spiritaaL  teach- 
ing by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  But  during  ue  time  of  the  Judges, 
the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degqieracy, 
and  the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by  the 
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acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  seirice.  They 
reqaired  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions. Under  these  circnmstances,  a  new  moral 
power  was  evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order. 
Samuel,  himself  a  Lerite,  of  the  family  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a 
priest,  was  the  instrument  used  at  once  for 
effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  givine  to  the  prophets 
a  position  of  importance  whicb  they  had  never 
before  held.  Neverdieless,  it  is  not  to  be  snp- 
posed  that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order 
as  a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs 
both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  reeal  order 
are  found  in  the  Law,  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18), 
bat  they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  there 
was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel 
took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  restoration 
permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  moment. 
For  this  purpose,  he  instituted  companies,  or 
colleges  or  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifo- 
time  at  Raman  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20) ;  others 
afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  5),  GUffal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere  (2  K. 
vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were 
similar  to  those  of  theological  colleges.  Into 
them  were  gathered  promising  students,  and 
here  they  were  trainea  for  the  office  which  they 
were  afterwards  destined  to  fulfil.  So  successful 
were  these  institutions,  that,  fVom  the  time  of 
Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the 
line  of  official  prophets.  Their  chief  sntgect  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpre- 
tion;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teach- 
ing being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Sub- 
sidiary subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and 
sacred  poetry,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(Ex.  XV.  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv.  4, 
V.  IK 

In.  Thb  Prophbtio  Gift. — We  have 
been  speaking  of  the  prophaic  order.  To  be- 
long to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the 
prophetic  ^n  are  not  convertible  terms.  Gen- 
erally, the  inspired  prophet  came  from  the  col- 
lege of  the  prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetic order ;  but  this  was  not  uways  the  case. 
The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  have  therefore  tliat  place  of  honor,  be- 
cause they  were  endowed  witn  the  prophetic  gift, 
as  well  as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  vre  know)  be- 
longing to  the  pnrphdic  order.  What,  then,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus 
called  and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  Mople?  (I.)  They 
were  the  national  poets  of  Juasea.  (2.)  They 
wcre  annalists  and  nistorians.  A  great  portion 
of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history.  (3.) 
The^  were  preachers  of  patriotism ;  their  pa- 
triotism being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of 
spiritual  religion.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or 
sterner,  or  purer  tnan  that  of  the  Law,  is  more 
plainly  declared,  and  with  mater,  because  now 
more  needed,  vehemence  of  diction.    (5.)  They 
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were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized,  expo- 
nents of  the  Law.  (6.)  They  held  a  pastoral 
or  quasi-pastoral  office.  ( 7 . )  They  wefe  ai  polit- 
ical power  in  the  state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets 
were  something  more  than  national  poets  and 
annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism,  moral  teach 
ers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors,  and  politi- 
cians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their 
most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that  they 
were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  wiU  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predict- 
ing future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  fore- 
teuing  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord'  Jesna 
Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  Him. 

There  are  two  chier  ways  of  exhibiting  this 
fact:  one  is  suitable  when  discoursing  widi 
Christians,  the  other  when  arguing  with  unbe- 
lievers. To  the  Christian  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  are  bound  up  widi  the  truth  of  the 
exist/*'jce  of  this  predictive  element  in  the  pro- 
phecs.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 
The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy  does  not 
prove  the  prophetical  power  of  tiie  prophet,  bat 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by 
a  series  or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  that 
predictive  power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  pro- 
phets. Now,  the  Messianic  picture  drawn  by 
the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least  as 
many  traits  as  these :  —  That  salvation  should 
come  throuffh  the  fiimily  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  David:  that  at  the  time  of  tba 
final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shilob 
(the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  role :  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses ;  a  King  descended 
fh>m  David ;  a  Pnest  forever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchixedek :  tiiat  there  should  be  bom  into 
the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  Fatiier,  Prince  of  Peace:  that  there 
should  be  a  lUghteous  Senrant  of  God  on 
whom  the  Lord  would  lay  tiie  iniquity  of  all : 
that  Messiah  the  Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself:  tiiat  an  everlasting  kingdom 
should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  the  Son  of  Msm.  We  may  say  'that  we 
have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have 
been  desired  to  apply  to  Him.  And  if  they 
were  designed  to  apply  to  Him,  mophetical 
prediction  is  proved.  OUections  nave  been 
urged  :  —  I .  Vaguimtn,  — it  has  been  said  that 
the  prophecies  are  too  darkly  and  vaguely 
worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events 
which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell.  But  to  this 
might  be  answered  —  I.  That  God  never  forees 
men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  a  union 
of  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophe- 
cies as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not 
forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2.  That,  had 
the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form  of 
direct  declarations,  their  fulfilment  would  have 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
capable  of  frustration.  3.  That  the  effect  of 
prophecy  would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  la 
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beUeven,  as  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the 
Messiah  of  Bevekition  could  not  be  so  clearly 
portrajred  in  his  yaried  character  as  God  and 
Ifan,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had 
been  the  mere  "  teacher."  5.  That  the  state  of 
the  prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  di- 
vine revelation,  was  such  as  necessarily  to  make 
their  predictions  fragmentary,  figurative,  and 
abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That 
some  portions  of  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  be  of  double  application,  and  some  portions 
to  be  understood  only  on  their  fulfilment  (cf. 
John  xiv.  29;  Ex.  xxxvi.  33).  2.  Obscttr% 
9fa  part  or  part$  of  a  prophecy  olherwi$e  clear,  — 
The  oljection  drawn  from  '^the  unintelligible- 
ness of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  as  invididat- 
in^  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  tfae 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are 
understood,''  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  whole  of  it. 
-  3.  Application  of  the  aeveral  prophecia  to  a 
mart  immeduUe  suoject,  —  It  has  been  the  task 
of  many  biblical  critics  to  examine  the  differ- 
ent passages  which  are  alleged  to  be  predic- 
tions of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
oontemporarv  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to, 
the  time  of  the  writer.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
it  ma^  be  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  —  it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  many 
—  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  historical 
and  present  &ct :  in  that  case,  a  certain  law, 
under  which  God  vouchsafes  his  prophetical 
revelations,  is  discovered ;  but  there  is  no  sem- 
Uanoe  of  disproof  of  the  further  Messianic  in- 
loipretation  of  the  passages  under  consideration. 
Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
divine  annonncements  for  the  future  and  cer- 
tain present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute 
a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to 
exist,  it  is  of  universal,  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But 
It  is  manifbst  that  the  existence  of  a  primary 
sense  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  sec- 
ondary sense.  Miracdom  character.  —  There 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  phy- 
sically or  morally,  impossible,  then  prediction 
is  impossible. 

lY.  Thb  Pbophbtio  Statb.  —  Wo  learn 
fh>m  Hol^  Scripture  that  it  was  bv  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  propnets  received 
the  divine  communication  (Num.  xi.  17,  25, 
29;  I  Sara.  x.  6,  xix.  20;  2  Pet  i.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  16 ;  Es.  xiii.  2,  3).  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man.  God  communicated  with 
him  by  His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  received  this 
communication,  was  "  the  spokesman  "  of  God 
to  man  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16).  But  the 
means  by  which  the  divine  Spirit  communi- 
cated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the 
divine  communications  were  received,  have  not 
been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are,  how- 
ever, indicated.  In  Num.  xii.  6-8,  we  have  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man. 
1.  Direct  declaration  and  manifestation,  "  I 
viU  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  apparently,  and 


the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  bdioU."* 
2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  Aeoording  to  thr 
theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school, 
the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  ancon- 
sciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  nnder  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration.  This  theorr 
identifies  Jewish  prophe^  in  all  essential  poin^ 
with  the  heathen  payruai^  or  divination,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Kpo^Teia,  or  interpretation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  Ae  heathen,  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists, 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  nnconscioiiaiieaSy 
and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was  mads 
by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theoiy  with 
great  unanimity.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  draw  any  very  precise  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  *'  dream  "  and  the  prophet- 
ic "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gea. 
XV.  1 )  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  tU.  1 ),  they  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  qnieacent,  and 
intuition  energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinart 
faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natn- 
nl,  in  the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordi' 
nary  causes.  The  prophetic  trance  must  be 
acknowled|red  as  a  scnptural  account  of  the 
state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired 
persons,  sometimes  at  least,  received  divine 
revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature :  — 

(1.)  The  bodilv  senses  were  closed  to  exter 
nal  objects  as  in  deep  sleep.    (2.)  The  reflective 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive 
(3.)  The  spiritiud  faculty  was  awakened  to  tht 
highest  state  of  energy.    Hence  it  is  that  reve- 
lations in  trances  are  described  by  the  pvopben 
as  "  seen  "  or  "  heard  **  bj^  them ;  for  t£e  spirit- 
ual faculty  eneigizes  by  immediate  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  rafer- 
ence  and  thought    Hence  it  is,  too,  tnat  the 
prophets'  visions  are  unconneoCed  and  fragment- 
aiy,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  Bnbjeet  of 
the  reflective  but  of  the  perceptive   ftmlty. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  wnich  the  pro- 
phetic writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatic 
cast  in  which  they  are  moulded.    Bat  thongh 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  langu^t 
seems  to  point  out  the  state  or  dream  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  divine  eoamB- 
nications,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  pro- 
phetic revelations  were  thus  made.    The  greater 
part  of  the  divine  communications  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to  the  prophen 
in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state,  while  the 
visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  In  tht 
state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.     Bad 
the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  whidi 
they  predicted  ?    It  follows  from  what  we  have 
alreaay  said  that  they  had  not,  and  conld  not 
have.    They  were  the  "  spokesmen  •*  of  God 
( Ex.  vii.  1 ),  the  "  mouth  "  by  whfch  His  wevda 
were  uttered,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and 
empowered  to  describe,  pictures  presented  to 
their   spiritual    intuition ;    hut    there  ate  vo 
grounds  for  believing  that,  contemporaneoody 
with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  amKhcr 
miracle,  enlarging  the  understanding  of  tNe 
prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  dirlne 
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conaaels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or  which  he 
was  the  instramcnt  of  enunciating. 

V.   IlTTBRPSETATIOX  OF  PRBDICTITB  PEO- 

PHBCT.  ^  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules, 
deduced  from  the  account  which  we  have  given 
of  dbe  nature  of  prophecy.  The^  are,  11.)  In- 
terpose distances  of  time  according  as  nistorj 
may  show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  past,  or  inference  may  show  them  to  be 
likely  in  respect  to  the  future ;  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  tne  prophetic  visions  are  abstracted 
from  relations  m  time.  12,)  Distinguish  the 
Jbrm  from  the  idea,  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like 
manner  figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it 
(4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction 
m  which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect 
to  things  past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  mean- 
ing, checked  by  reference  to  events :  in  respect 
to  things  future,  interpret  by  the  apparent 
raeaniuff,  checked  by  reference  to  the  aniUosy 
of  the  mith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  tm 
principle  which  may  be  deduced  ftom  the  ex- 
amples of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. ( 7 . )  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
whidi  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament 

VL  Use  of  Pbophect. — Predictive  proph- 
ecy is  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  or  reve- 
lation :  at  the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until 
its  fulfilment,  a  part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled, 
an  evidence.  St  Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes 
it  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dariL  place,"  or  "  a 
taper  glimmering  where  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
flect Its  rays ; "  that  is,  throwing  some  light  but 
only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed 
from  the  gospel  history.  But  after  fulfilment, 
St  Peter  says,  "  the  word  of  prophecy "  be- 
comes "more  snre"  than  it  was  before;  that 
is,  it  IS  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide, 
bat  it  Is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  faith.  As  an  evi- 
dence, fulnlled  prophecy  is  as  satisfactory  as 
any  thiiu;  can  be ;  for  who  can  know  the  future 
esEcept  toe  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events  ? 
and  firom  whom  can  come  prediction  except 
from  Him  who  knows  the  future  ? 

VII.  DavBLOPMBNT  OF  Mbssiaic ic  Propr- 
moT.  —Prediction,  In  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threatening,  b^ns  with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Immediatdy  upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery 
aod  salvation  are  held  out ;  hut  the  manner  in 
which  this  salvation  is  to  be  eflected  is  left  alto- 
geUier  indefinite.  All  that  is  at  first  declared 
IS  that  it  shall  come  through  a  child  of  woman 
(Oen.  ill.  15).  By  dm«es  the  area  is  limit^ : 
it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of  Shem  (Qen. 
ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  3^,  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxvih.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Balaam 
seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  war- 
like Israelitbh  king  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10) ; 
Moses,  by  a  prophet  like  himself,  t.«.  a  revealer 
of  anew  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii.  15). 
Nathan's  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
mines further  that  the  salvation  is  to  come 
thfongh  the  house  of  David,  and  through  a 
descendant  of  David  who  shall  be  himself  a 
This  promise  is  developed  by  David 
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himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Pa.  xvilL 
and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  communi- 
cated by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  bevond  the 
announcement  made  by  Nathan,  'fhe  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  later  writer.  Ps.  ii.  and  ex.  rest 
Xn  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but 
new  features  to  it  The  son  of  David  is 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7),  the  Anointed  of 
the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only  the  King  of  Zion  (ii. 
6,  ex.  1),  but  the  Inheritor  and  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  besides  this,  a 
Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchiisedek 
ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by 
is  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  suffering  and  afflic- 
tion (Ps.  xxii.,  Ixxi.  cii.,  cix.) :  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing 
corruption  (Ps.  xvi.).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the 
sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peace- 
ful reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hesekiah 
intervened  some  200  years,  during  which  the 
voice  of  prophecy  was  silent  The  Messianic 
conception  entertained  at  this  time  by  the  Jews 
might  have  been  that  of  a  king  of^^  the  roval 
house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  gather 
under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti' 
cal  and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtnil  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was 
no  clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  prophets  to  bring  out 
these  features  more  distinct]^.  In  this  great 
period  of  prophetism,  there  is  no  longer  any 
chronological  development  of  Messianic  proph- 
ecy, as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  more, 
another  less  clearly:  combine  the  features,  and 
we  have  the  portrait ;  but  it  does  not  grow 
gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands  of 
the  several  artists.  Its  culmnaUng  point  is 
found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  liL  IS- 
IS and  liii. 

Vin.  Prophets  op  the  New  TsaTAMBirr. 
—  So  far  as  tl^ir  predictive  powers  are  con- 
cerned, the  Old  Testament  prophets  find  their 
New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character, 
as  specially  illumined  revealers  of  Ciod's  will, 
their  counterpart  will  rather  be  fbund,  first  in 
the  Great  IVophet  of  the  Church,  and  his  fbre- 
mnner  John  tne  Baptist,  and  next  in  all  those 
persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age, 
the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpreters 
of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discemers  of 
spirits,  the'  teacners  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That  predictive  powers 
did  occasionally  exist  in  the  N.  T.  prophets  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28) ; 
out  this  was  not  their  characteristic.  The 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  supematurally- 
dinminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

Fl^BelyteB.  The  Heorew  word  thus 
translated  is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered 
"stranger  "  ((jen.  xv.  13 ;  Ex.  ii.  22;  Is.  v.  17, 
&c.).  In  the  N.  T.,  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the 
word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and  trans- 
lated it  accordingly  (Matt  xxiii.  15;  Acts  ii. 
10,  vi.  5).  The  existence,  through  all  suges 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  of  a  l)ody  of 
men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the 
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same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritnal,  is  a 
fact  which,  from  its  verj  nature,  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  historically.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel 
in  the  five  ereat  periods  into  which  the  history 
of  the  peoiHC  divides  itself:  viz.  (I.)  the  agebf 
the  patriarchs;  (II.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy;  (III.)  the 
period  of  the  monarchy;  (IV.)  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
(V.)  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down- 
wards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a 
distinct  nation,  with  a  special  religpous  charac- 
ter, appears  at  a  very  early  penod  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring 
races.  The  case  of  the  Shechcmitcs,  however 
(Gen.  xxxiv.),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards,  re(|uire 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  tliis 
only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre- 
Moisaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  in- 
corporation of  men  of  other  races.  The 
''mixed  multitude"  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies 
the  presence  of  proselvtes  more  or  less  com- 
plete. It  is  recoffnized  in  the  eariiest  rules  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19). 
The  laws  clearly  point  to  the  position  of  a  con- 
vert. Among  ue  proselytes  of  this  period,  the 
KBKITS8  were  jproMbly  the  most  conspicuous 
(Jndg.  i.  16].  The  presence  of  the  class  was 
recognized  m  the  solemn  declaration  of  bless- 
ings and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh, 
viii.  33).  The  period  after  the  conouest  of 
Canaan  was  not  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  proselytes.  The  people  bad  no  strong  faith, 
no  commanding  position.  The  Gibeonites 
(Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
version ;  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  firee  prose- 
lytes. 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fame  and  influence 'of  tne  people,  there  was 
more  to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many 
names  which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  of 
another  race  conforming  to  the  faith  of  Israel. 
The  Chbrbthitss  and  Pelbthites  consisted 
probably  of  foreigners  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  service  of  I>avid,  and  were  content  for  it 
to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master.  A  con- 
vert or  another  kind,  the  t^pe,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate,  is 
found  in  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18), 
recognizing  Jehovah  as  nis  God,  yet  not  bind- 
ing nimself  to  any  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Law.  The  position  of  the  proselytes  during 
this  period  appears  to  have  nndeigone  consid- 
erable changes.  On  the  one  hand,  men  rose  to 
power  and  fortune.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy 
that  they  became  "  very  high,"  the  "  head  '^' 
and  not  the  "  tail "  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxviii. 
43,  44).  The  picture  had,  nowever,  another 
side.  They  were  treated  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon as  a  subject-class,  brought  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  labor  from  which  others  were 
exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 


The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for 
that  puipose,  give  their  number  (probably,  ix^ 
the  nnmoer  of  adult  working  males)  at  153,600 
{&.).  As  some  compensation  for  their  ssftr* 
ings,  they  became  the  special  objects  of  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  the  prophets. 

IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the 
captivity  assumed  a  different  character.  It  wss 
for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  sab- 
ject  race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  a» 
early  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  we  have  traces 
of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  th^ 
recognized  as  holier  than  their  own.  With  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Mar 
cabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  theii 
power  to  proselytize  increased.  The  influenct 
was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  exennsed  for 
good.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empirp, 
there  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements^  and 
brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher  moral  law. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined, 
with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews.  In  Pdestine  itself,  the  influence  was  ofka 
stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions 
learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  bnilt  syna- 
gogues for  them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and  became 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers  under 
them  [ib.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by  what  wis 
best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among  the 
readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  du- 
cleus  of  a  Gentile  church.  Froselyttsm  had, 
however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  bj  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it  The  Idumaeans  had  the  alterna- 
tive ofibred  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death, 
exile,  or  circumcision  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiil.  9»  §  3}. 
The  Itnrseans  were  converted  in  the  same  way 
by  Aristobulus  {ib.  xiii.  11,  §  3).  Where  font 
was  not  in  their  power,  they  obtained  their 
ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  frand.  Those 
who  were  most  active  in  proselytizine  vcie 
precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  lul  that 
was  most  true  and  living  had  departed.  The 
vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  viees  of 
the  heathen.  The  position  of  such  prooeiytes 
was  indeed  ever^  way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and 
in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of 
popular  scurrility.  At  a  later  time,  thew  were 
Dound  to  make*  a  public  profession  or  theii 
convention,  and  to  pay  a  special  tax.  Amoi^ 
the  Jews  themselves,  their  case  was  not  mock 
better.  For  ti^e  most  part,  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  fix>m  those  who  gloried  is 
having  brought  him  over  to  thdr  sect  and  paity. 
The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was 
like  the  popular  Christian  reeling  about  a  con- 
verted Jew.  The  better  rabbis  did  their  best 
to  guaid  against  these  evils.  Anxious  to  ex- 
clude all  unworthy  converts,  they  gronped 
them,  according  to  uieir  motives,  with  a  temt- 
what  ouaint  classification.  (1.)  Love-prsse^ 
lytes,  wnere  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  beloved  one.  (2.)  BCMi-for-Wonan. 
or  Woman-for-lian  proselytes,  where  the  has- 
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jand  fbUowed  the  religion  of  the  wife,  or 
oonrersely.  (3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  con- 
formity was  assumed  to  escape  danger,  as  in 
the  original  Porim  ( Esth.  viii.  17).  U. )  King's- 
table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of 
coort  favor  and  promotion,  like  the  converts 
nnder  David  and  Solomon.  (5.)  Lion>-prose- 
lytee,  where  the  conversion  ori^nated  in  a 
snperstitious  dread  of  a  divine  pdgment,  as 
with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K.  xvii.  26.  None 
of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rab- 
binical snccession  consoled  themselves,  as  they 
saw  the  new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory 
waning,  by  developing  the  decaying  system 
with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness.  The 
precepts  of  the  Talmud  may  indicate  the  prac- 
tices and  opinions  of  the  Jews  from  the  2d 
to  the  5th  century.  The  points  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  for  inquiry  are,  (1.) 
The  cMssification  of  proselytes.  (2.)  The 
ceremonies  of  their  admission.  The  division 
which  has  been  in  part  anticipated  was  recog- 
nized by  ihb  Talmudic  rabbis,  but  received  its 
full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides. 
The  term  Froselvtes  of  the  Oate  was  derived 
from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
To  Uiem  were  rererred  the  greater  part  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  '^stranger." 
Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  bv  cir- 
cumcision and  the  other  special  laws  or  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  was  enousrh  for  them  to  ob- 
serve the  seven  precepts  of  Noah'  The  prose- 
lyte wait  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or 
|>ay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study 
the  Law  nnder  pain  of  death.  The  later  rab- 
bis, when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other 
bands,  held  that  it  was  unlawfril  for  him  to 
reside  within  the  holy  city.  In  return,  they 
jdlowed  him  to  offer  whole  bumtoflerings  for 
the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to  contribute  money 
to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple.  They  held  out 
to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the  paradise  of 
the  world  to  come.  Thev  insisted  that  the 
profession  of  his  faith  should  be  made  solemnly 
m  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  All  this 
aeems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it 
as  representing  a  reality.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
p^)er  scheme  of  what  onght  to  be,  disguising 
Itself  as  having  actually  Men. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes 
•of  Righteousness,  known  also  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  Here  also  we 
must  receive  wnat  we  find  with  the  same  limi- 
tation as  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear  and 
definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  cate- 
chised as  to  his  motives.  If  these  were  satis- 
factory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  divine 
protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumcised. Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new 
name.  All  this,  however,  was  not  enough. 
The  convert  was  still  a  "  stranger."  His  chil- 
dren would  be  counted  as  bastards,  i^.  aliens. 
Baptism  was  requiied  to  complete  his  admis- 
sion. When  the  wound  was  nealed,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the  preseaee  of 


the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his 
teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors, 
the  "  fathers  "  of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the 
tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the  great  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  These  he  promised 
and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an  accom- 
panying benediction,  he  plunged  nnder  the 
water.  The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as 
the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban. 
For  women-proaelvtes,  there  were  only  bap- 
tism and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  bap- 
tism by  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  this  account 
stua^gests  many  questions  of  grave  interest 
Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  centnnr  1  If  so,  was 
the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  way  derived  frt>m,  or  connected 
with,  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was 
the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  frt>m  the  for- 
mer? It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up  the  conclu- 
sions which  seem  fairly  to  be  drawn  ftt>m  them. 
(I.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  nse  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  the  O.  T.  of  the  Apocrypha,  of 
Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive 
against  the  belief  that  there  was  in  their  time  a 
baptism  of  proselytes,  with  as  much  importance 
attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 
(3.)  It  remains  piobable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  m  use  at  a  period  considerablj' 
earlier  than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evi- 
dence. The  symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and 
fit.  (4).  The  histoiy  of  the  N.  T.  itseU  sng- 
p;est8  the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A.  sign 
IS  seldom  chosen  unless  it  alruidr  hus  a  mean- 
ing for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The 
fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  c^ise  wunld  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  associations  .^redidy  connected 
with  it  (5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbablis 
that  there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this 
matter,  from  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  Rabbis  saw  the  new  socie^,  in 
proportion  as  the  Oentile  element  in  it  berime 
preaominant,  throwing  off  circumcision,  rely- 
ing on  baptism  onlj.  There  was  eveiy  thing 
to  lead  them  to  give  a  fi^h  prominence  to 
what  had  been  before  subordinate.  Two  facts 
of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed.  (1.) 
It  formed  part  of  the  rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  or  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should 
be  no  more  proselytes.  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  repute  into  which  the  word 
bad  fallen,  there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a 
sedulous  avoidance  of  it. 

Proverbs,  Book  of.  The  superscrip- 
tions which  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of 
the  book,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  chapters,  which  are 
distinctly  assigned  to  other  authors,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  statement  of  the  superscriptions  is 
in  the  main  correct,  and  that  tne  majority  of 
the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were  uttered 
or  collected  by  Solomon.  Speaking  roughly, 
the  book  consists  of  three  mam  divisions,  with 
two  appendices.  I.  Chaps,  i.-tx.  form  a  con- 
nected aidatic  poem,  in  which  Wisdom  is  praised 
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And  the  jontb  exhorted  to  devote  himielf  to 
her.  This  portion  ii  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion and  title  describing  the  character  and  gen- 
eral aim  of  the  book.  2.  Chaps,  x.-xxiv.,  with 
the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon/'  consist 
of  three  parts:  —  x.  1-xxii.  16,  aooUection  of 
single  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences  out 
of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and  worldly 
prudence ;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  connected 
didactic  poem,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17- 
22,  which  contains  precepts  of  righteousness 
and  prudence;  xxiv.  23-34,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collec- 
tion of  unconnected  maxims,  which  serve  as  an 
appendix  to  the  preceding.  Then  follows  the 
third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which,  according  to 
the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a  collection 
of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of  single  sen- 
tences, which  the  men  of  the  court  of  Heisekiah 
copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx.,  "  the 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  partly  proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical 
sayings ;  the  second,  ch.  xxxi.,  is  divided  into 
two  parts, ''  the  words  of  Kin^  Lemuel "  (l-<), 
and  an  alphabetical  acrostic  m  praise  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  which  occupies  tlie  rest  of  the 
chapter.  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakdb, 
are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and 
never  satisfactorily  answered.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew 
sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh, 
and  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Heiekiah. 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even 
uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
personage,  or  whether  the  name  is  merely  sym- 
bolical. If  the  present  text  be  retained,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  personage, 
he  must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-king  or 
the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe ;  and  in  this  case  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to 
the  Hebrews  finom  a  foreign  source,  which  is 
highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to  all  we  know 
of  the  people.  The  Proverbs  are  frequently 
quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  canonidty  of  the  book  thereby  con- 
firmed. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pnncipal 
passages:  — 
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Prorinoe.  In  the  N.  T.,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  classifi- 
ication  of  provinces  supposed  to  need  military 
control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  Casar,  and  those  still 
belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again 
into  proconsular  and  praetorian,  is  recognised, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts.     [Psogoksdl;     Pbocukator.]     The 


OTparnyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("  manstrata,* 
A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  ue  damt- 
viri,  or  prsstors  of  a  Roman  colony.  The 
right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appesl  from  a 
provincial  governor  to  the  emperor  meets  be  a» 
asserted  by  St  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the 
council  of  Acts  xxv.  12,  we  reoctgnize  the  as- 
sessors who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

FBalms*  Book  of.  The  present  Hebrew 
name  of  the  book  is  TekUlim,  '*  Praisea.**  But 
in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  the 
word  'TMidk  is  applied  onlv  to  one,  Pa.  cxh.. 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hyflui. 
The  LXX.  entitled  them  -fwffMi,  or  '*  PsbUib.'' 
The  Christian  Churcl.  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  ih>m  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constitnon 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holv  ScriptoR. 
out  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  book  contains  150  psalms,  and  mar 
be  divided  into  five  great  divisions  or  books 
which  must  have  been  originally  formed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  This  is  by  various  Inrtber  con- 
siderations rendered  all  but  certain.  Thas 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  thr 
several  books,  in  their  use  of  the  divine  namcf 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  designa^^  Alnughtj 
God.  In  Book  I.  (i.-xli.|,  the  fo.nier  nanie 
prevails :  it  is  fonnd  272  times,  while  Elohiai 
occurs  but  fifteen  times.  In  Book  II.  (xliL- 
Ixxii.),  Elohim  is  fonnd  more  than  five  time» 
as  odea  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  (IxxiiL- 
Ixxxix.),  the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the 
earlier  is  balancea  by  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  lat- 
ter psalms  of  the  booL  In  Book  IV.  (zc-cvi), 
the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  employed; 
and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V.,  (crn.- 
d.),  Elohim  being  there  found  only  in  tws 
passages  incorporaSed  from  eariier  panlme.  We 
nnd  the  several  eroups  of  psalms  which  form 
the  respective  nve  books  distingaishedf  ia 
great  measure,  by  their  superscriptioBa  fins 
each  other.  Book  I.  is,  by  the  snpereciiptioBS, 
entirely  Davidic ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  a  trace 
of  any  bnt  David's  authorBhip.^  We  hmt  wdl 


believe  that  the  compilation  of  the 
also  David's  work.  Book  II.  appears  by  the 
date  of  its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  bea 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  King  Bezekiah.  li 
would  natnrallv  comprise,  1st,  several  or  most 
of  the  Levitical  psdms  anterior  to  that  date; 
and,  2dlv,  the  remainder  of  the  pealma  of  Da- 
tid  previously  unoompiled.  To  these  Isitter,  the 
collector,  after  properly  appendmg  the  single 
psalm  of  Solomon,  nas  aflixed  the  notice  that 
"  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesee  are 
ended ^'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20 j ;  evidentiy  implyiiig,  at 
least  on  the  prima /aae  view,  that  no  more  com- 
positions of  the  royal  Psalmist  remained.  Bow, 
then,  do  we  find,  in  the  Inter  books,  III.»  IV , 
v.,  further  psalms  yet  marked  with  I>svid*» 
name  1  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  ia 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  Da- 
vid's death,  tiie  then  head  of  the  Davidie  fioai- 
ly ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed 
of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  thn»e 
(1  K.  xii.  16 ;  Bos.  iii.  5 ;  Is.  It.  S;  Jer.  xxx. 
9 ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23-24).  And  thoa,  then,  w«  may 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidie  finer 
scriptions  jn  the  Psalter.    The  paafans  to  whacb 
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tlier  belong  irere  written  by  Hesekiah,  bj  Jo- 
siAo,  by  Zerabbabel,  or  others  of  Darid's  poster- 
ity. The  above  explanation  remores  all  serioas 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later 
books  of  the  Psalter.  Book  lu.,  the  interest 
of  which  centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah, 
stretches  out,  by  its  last  two  psalms,  to  the 
•reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  probably  compiled 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Boot  IV.  contains  the 
lemainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
capdrity ;  Book  y.,  the  psalms  of  the  return. 
Tbers  is  nothing  to  distmguish  these  two  books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decora- 
tion or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
oomtpiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

Connection  of  the  Pealms  with  the  leraeUtiA 
Hialorif.  —  The  psalm  of  Moses,  Ps.  xc,  which 
is  in  point  of  actual  date  the  earliest,  faithfully 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multi- 
plied provocations,  and  the  consequent  punish- 
ments, of  the  wilderness.  It  is,  however,  with 
David  that  Israelitish  psalmody  may  be  said 
virtually  to  commence.  Previous  mastery  over 
his  harp  had  probably  already  prepared  tneway 
for  his  future  strains,  when  the  anointing  oil  of 
Samuel  descended  upon  him,  and  he  bqg^  to 
drink  in  special  moasure,  fh>m  that  day  forward, 
oi  the  Spirit  of  v\e  Lord.  It  was  then  that, 
Tictorious  at  home  over  die  mysterious  melan- 
cfaitly  of  Saul,  aod  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt* 
ing  champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang 
how  from  even  babes  and  sucklings  God  had 
ordaiaed  strength  because  of  His  enemies  (Ps. 
Tiii.).  His  next  psalms  are  of  a  diflerent  chaiv 
acter:  his  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Saul 
had  commenced.  When  David's  reign  has  be- 
^n,  it  is  still  with  the  most  exciting  incidents 
of  his  history,  private  orpublic,  that  his  psalms 
•re  mainly  associated.  Tnere  are  none  to  which 
the  period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclu- 
nve  claim.  But  af^  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem his  psalmody  opened  afk^esh  with  the  sol- 
emn removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  in 
Ps.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we 
Itfive  the  earliest  definite  insunce  of  David's 
systematic  composition  or  arrangement  of 
psalms  for  public  use.  Even  of  those  psalms 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  occa- 
sion, several  reflect  the  fpeneral  historical  cireum- 
stsnces  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix.  is  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of  Israel 
finom  Its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x.  is  a 
prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from 
the  high-handed  oppression  exereised  fh>m 
within.  The  succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the 
same  theme,  the  virtual  internal  heathenism  by 
which  the  Chureh  of  God  was  weighed  down. 
So  that  there  remain  very  few,  €.^.  Ps.  xv.- 
xvii.,  xix.,  xxxiL  (with  its  choral  appendage, 
xxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical  ac- 
count may  not  be  given.  A  season  of  repose 
near  the  dose  of  his  reign  induced  David  to 
eompose  his  grand  personal  thanksgiving  for 
the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps.  xviii. ;  the 
dste  of  which  is  approximately  determined  by 
the  pUce  at  which  it  is  insertea  in  the  history 
(S  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  be  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-ser- 
Tiee  that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now 
«oiistitates  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter. 
The  eanite  of  Darid's  reign  was  not,  how- 


ever, as  vet  complete.  The  solemn  assembi) 
convenecl  by  him  for  the  dedication  of  the  ma 
terials  of  the  future  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii., 
xxix.)  would  naturally  call  forth  a  renewal  of 
his  best  efforts  to  ^lonfy  the  God  of  Israel  in 
psalms ;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubtless  owe 
the  great  festal  hymns,  Ps.  Ixv.-lxvii.,  Ixviii., 
containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prospective  f^lories,  of 
Uod's  chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps. 
Ixix.  suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  Ixxi., 
to  which  Ps.  Ixx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former 
psalm,  is  introductory,  forms  David's  parting 
strain.  Tet  that  the  psalmodj  of  Israel  may 
not  seem  finally  to  terminate  with  him,  die  glo- 
ries of  the  future  are  forthwith  antidpated  hjr 
his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  For  a  time,  the  single 
psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  addition 
to  those  of  David.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be 
not  nnreasonably  anticipated  firom  the  great 
assembly  of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.) ;  and  Ps.  1. 
suits  so  exactly  with  the  drcumstanees  of  that 
occasion,  that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  Ps.  xlv.  connects 
itself  most  readily  with  the  splendon  of  Jehosh- 
aphat's  reign.  And  after  Uiat  psalmody  had 
thus  definitely  revived,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  thenceforward  manifest 
itself  in  seasons  of  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festiv- 
ity and  thanksgiving.  Hence  Pa  xlix.  Yet 
the  psalms  of  this  period  flow  but  sparingly. 
Ps.  3uii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best  ass^nied  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz.  The  reign  of  Henluah  is 
naturally  rich  in  psalmody.  Pa  xlvi.,  Ixxiii., 
Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves  with  the  re- 
sistance to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  divine  destruction  of  thdr  host. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  series  of  psalms  of 
peculiar  interest,  springing  out  of  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  the  separated  ten  tribes. 
In  date  of  actual  composition,  ^ey  oommeiice 
before  the  times  of  Hesekiah.  The  earliest  is 
probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Is- 
raelitish people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  All  diese  psalms  (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) 
are  referred  by  their  superscriptions  to  the  Le- 
vite  singers,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efforts 
of  the  £evites  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of 
the  chosen  nation.  The  captirity  of  Manasseh 
himself  proved  to  be  but  temporary ;  but  the 
sentence  which  his  sins  had  provokM  upon  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  still  remained  to  oe  ex» 
cuted,  and  preduded  the  hope  that  God's  salva- 
tion could  be  revealed  till  after  such  an  out- 
pouring of  His  Judgments  as  the  nation  never 
yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  present  generation ;  through 
these  mercy  mignt  occasionally  gleam,  but  tno 
glory  n'hlcn  was  eventually  to  he  manifested 
must  bo  for  posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of 
Book  ly.  bear  generally  the  impress  of  this 
feding. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  cvii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Tabemades  (Ear.  iii.).  The  ensuing 
Davidic^mlms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zem£ 
babel.  We  here  pass  over  the  questions  con- 
nected with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historicd 
character  bdongs  to  Pv.  exx.-€xxz]y.,  styled  in 
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oar  A»  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees."  Internal  evi- 
dence refers  these  to  the  period  when  tlie  Jews 
under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  and 
the  title  may  well  signify  "  Sonjp  of  goings-up 
upon  the  walls/'  the  psalms  bemff,  ^m  their 
brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sun^  by  the  work- 
men and  guards  while  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive duties.  Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may 
be,  are  Ps.  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidic 
psalms.  Of  these,  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of 
the  new  birth  of  Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  to  a  life  of  righteousness ; 
Ps.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a  picture  of  the  trials 
to  which  the  unrestored  exiles  were  still  exposed 
in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles.  Henceforward, 
as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Psalter,  its 
strains  nse  in  cheerfulness;  and  it  fittingly 
terminates  with  Ps.  cxlvii.-d.,  which  wero 
probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 

fiving  procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  re- 
uilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had    been 
completed. 

Moral  Charaeteriitics  of  <fte  Psalms, — Fore- 
roost  among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
universal  r^urse  to  communion  with  God. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  the 
Psalmist  everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than 
in  himself.  U  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith 
that  his  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should 
be  true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God 
as  He  is :  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  His 
power  and  providence.  His  love  and  faithful- 
ness, His  holiness  and  righteousness.  The 
Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God,  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worship- 
ping Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adora- 
^on  of  His  perfections.  They  encourage  all 
outward  rites  and  means  of  worship.  Among 
these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice 
as  an  expression  of  the  worshipper's  consecra- 
tion oif  himself  to  God's  service.  But  not  the 
less  do  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when 
separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the 
view  taken,  by  the  psalmists,  of  human  sin.  In 
regard  to  the  law,  the  Psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  fbels  yet  that  it 
cannot  so  effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted 
exertions  as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps. 
xix.).  The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to 
the  duty  of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of 
holiness  (Ps.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  This  brings 
us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the  psalmists 
in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  according 
to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  &c.). 

Prophetical  Character  of  the  P«i/mj.  — The 
moral  stmpi^le  between  g^odliness  and  nngod- 
liness,  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culmi- 
nate, in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  re- 
mains to  show  that  the  Fsalms  themselves 'defi- 
nitely anticipated  this  culmination.  Now  there 
are  in  the  Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which 
the  interest  evidently  centres  in  a  person  dis- 
tinct from  the  speaker,  and  which,  since  they 
cannot  without  violence  to  the  language  be 
interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may  be 
termed  directly  ancl  exclusively  Messianic.  We 
refer,  to  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex. ;  to  which  may  per- 
Wps  be  added  Ps.  Ixxii.    It  would  be  strange 


if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in  their  prophetic^ 
significance,  absolutelv  alone  among  toe  rest: 
the  more  so,  inasmncn  as  Ps.  ii.  forms  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the  ralter, 
and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  pbop, 
did  not  its  general  theme  virtuallv  extend  it- 
self over  those  which  follow,  in  wliich  the  in- 
terest generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  sop- 
pliant  or  worshipper  himself.  And  hence  toe 
impossibility  of  viewing  the  Psalms  generdly, 
notwithstanding  the  historical  drapery  in  which 
they  are  outwurdl^  clothed,  as  simpiv  the  past 
devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the  histori- 
cal Israel.  All  these  psalms  which  are  of  a 
personal  rather  than  of  a  national  character 
are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David,  as  proceeding  either  from  Darid 
himself,  or  from  one  of  his  descendants.  It  ^^ 
suits  from  this,  that  while  the  Davidic  pnlms 
are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the  Leritic 
psalms  are  uniformly  naoonal.  It  thus  ibllovs 
that  it  was  only  those  psalmists  who  were  types 
of  Christ  by  external  office  and  lineage,  as  weQ 
as  by  inward  piety,  that  were  charged  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ's 
own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings  that  await- 
ed him,  and  the  glorv  that  should  follow.  The 
national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed  also  pro- 
spective ;  but  in  general  thev  anticipate  rather 
the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Christisn 
Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

Psaltery.     The  psaltery  was  a  strin|«i 
instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the  voice. 
The  Hebrew  nebd,  or  nM,  is  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  It  occurs,  ex- 
cept in  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  mai^g..  Am. 
V.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it  is  translated  vw.     Tbe 
ancient  viol  was  a  six-strinced  guitar.    In  tbe 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Fsalms,  the  Hebrev 
word  is  rendered  '*  lute."    This  instrument  re- 
sembled the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone, 
being  laiger,  and  having  a  convex  back,  some- 
what like  the  vertical  section  of  a  gourd,  or 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pear.    These 
three  instruments,  the  psalteir  or  santiy,  tbe 
viol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequency  associated  in 
the  old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instru- 
ments resembling  each  other,  though  still  diA 
ferent.    The  Greek  ifokrifpunt,  from  which  our 
word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument  played 
with  the  finj^rs  instead  of  a  plectrum  or  qaill; 
the  verb  ^jtQO^iv  being  used  of  twanging  tbe 
bow-string.    But  it  onlv  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  the  rendering  of  the  tieb.  nefte/,  or  ndxl,  in 
Neh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  1 2,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  and 
Ps  Ixxxi.  2 ;  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi.  5,  the  gen- 
eral term  bpyavov  is  employed.    In  all  other 
cases,  vopXa  represents  fi^bdf,  or  nAd.    The» 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
at  the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was 
made,  there  was  no  certaiii  identification  of  tbe 
Hebrew  instrument  with '  any  known  to  the 
translators.    The  rendering  va/3^  commends 
itself  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  Grrek 
word  with  the  Hebrew.    Joseph'us  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  equivalent,  and  his  ii 
the  only  direct  evidence  npon  €be  point    He 
tells  us  that  the  difl^rence  between  the  lOfvfe 
( Heb.  cimidr)  and  the  va^Tua,  was,  that  the  kf- 
mer  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  widi  the 
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plectram ;  the  latter  had  twelve  notes,  and  was 
played  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  nabla  and  neifel  are  the 
same ;  and  that  the  nabla  and  psakerion  are 
identical  appears  from  the  Glossary  of  Philox- 
enus.  Of  tne  Psaltery  among  the  Greeks,  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  kinds.  Both  Isidorus 
and  Cassiodorus  describe  the  psaltery  as  trian- 
gular in  shape,  like  the  Greek  A,  with  the 
sounding-board  above  the  strings,  which  were 
stmck  downwards.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
positively  with  what  instrument  the  nebd  of  the 
Hebrew  exactly  oorr^ponded .  It  was  probably 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  savs  in  his  note  on 
Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other  both  with 
regard  to  die  position  of  the  pees  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings.  The  nebd  *asdr  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
2,  xcii.  3  [4],  cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  psaltery  kind  which  had  ten 
strings,  and  was  or  a  trapezium  shape,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  From  the  fact  that  nebel 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a  wine-bottle  or  skin, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  when  ap' 
plied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a  kind 
of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David  were 
mode  or  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solo- 
mon of  alffum  or  almug  trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11). 
Among  the  instruments  of  the  band  which 
played  before  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  imase 
on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the 
psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5,10,  15;  pikmtirin).  The 
Chaldee  word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greex  -^aXTffptov. 

Ptoremee  and  FtolemaB'aB.— 1.  "The 

son  of  Doiymenes"  (1  Mace.  iii.  38 ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  45;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  61),  a  courtier  who 
~  g^reat  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiph. 


possessed] 
He  was  in 


[e  was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause 
of  Menelans  (2  Maoc.  iv.  45-50).  Ptolemy 
took  part  in  the  great  expedition  which  Lysias 
organized  against  Judas  (1  Mace.  iii.  38). — 2. 
The  son  of  Agesarchns,  a  Megalopolitan,  snr- 
named  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  127,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  rtol. 
Philometor.  He  afterwards  deserted  the  Egyp- 
tian service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiph.  He  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
from  him  the  government  of  Phcenicia  and 
CoBle-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x.  11,  12).  On 
the  accession  of  Ant.  Enpator,  his  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  Jews  brought  him  into  sus* 
picion  at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his  gov* 
emment,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace  he 

SDisoned  himself,  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  x.  13).  — 
•  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the 
>(;ovemment  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  formed 
Uie  desi^  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  Ju- 
d«a.  With  this  view,  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (I  Mace, 
xvi.  11-16) ;  but  Johannes  Hyrcanns  received 
timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and  escaped. 
Hyrcanns  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his  strong- 
hold of  Dok ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Z«iio  Cotylas,  prince  of 
Philadelphia.    Ap. 

4.  A  citizen  or  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysim- 
achus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (£sth. 
xm). 

9f 


FtolemSB'us  I.  Soter.  known  as  the  son 
of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  an  iUc^timate 
son  of  Phuip.  He  distins^uished  himself  greatly 
during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  at  whose 
death,  foreseeing  tne  necessary  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  he  secured  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (B.C.  323). 
He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  Ptol. 
II.  Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  B.C.  283.  Ptol.  Soter 
is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi.  5)  as 
one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  when  it  was  **  divided  toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven."    Ap. 

FtolemsB'us  n.  FhiladerphuSy  the 

youngest  son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made  king  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the  irregular 
succession.  The  conflict  between  E^ypt  and 
Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
"  But  in  the  end  of  man  they  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  joinea  themselves  together  [in  friend- 
ship]. For  the  kmg*s  daughter  of  the  south  [Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus] 
came  [as  bride]  to  the  king  ofthenorth  [Antiochus 
n.]  to  make  an  agreement"  (Dan.  xi.  6).  In 
other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a  criti- 
cal epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  enconragement  which  Ptol- 
emy bestowed  on  literature  and  science  gave 
birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place 
of  the  creative,  and  learning  in  some  sense  sup- 
plied the  place  of  original  speculation.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  «rew,  who  was  now  become 
as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ions. It  is  enough  now  to  observe  the  g^reat- 
ness  of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  union 
of  Greek  language  with  Jewish  thought.  From 
this  time,  the  «^w  was  familiarized  with  the 
mat  tjrpes  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some 
degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  elder 
Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexame- 
ter poem.  Another  epic  poem,  ''on  the  Jews," 
was  written  by  Theodotus.  The  work  of  Aris- 
TOBULU8  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was 
a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  later  allegories. 
A  second  time,  and  in  a  new  fashion,  Egypt  dis- 
ciplined a  people  of  God.  It  first  impressed 
upon  a  nation  the  firm  unity  of  a  famuy,  and 
then  in  dne  time  reconnected  a  matured  people 
with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been  called 
out.    Ap.  ^^ 

PtolemsB'us  m.  Euer'getes  was  the 

eldest  son  of  Ptol.  Philad.  and  brother  of  Bere- 
nice the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  repudia- 
tion and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him 
with  an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (c.  B.C. 
246).  He  "stood  up,  a  branch  out  of  her  stock 
[sprung  from  the  same  parents]  in  his  [father's] 
estate;  and  set  himself  at  [the  head  of]  his  armu, 
and  came  anainst  the  fortresses  of  the  ting  of  the 
nofrih  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against  tfiem,  and 
prevaued"  (Dan.  xi.  7.)  He  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  eastwards' to 
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Babylon,  bnt  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidiiiffs 
of  seditions  which  had  broken  out  there,  fus 
success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  "  He  ccar- 
ried  captive  into  E^jfpi  the  godg  [of  the  conquered 
nations]  with  their  tnolten  itmiffes,  and  with  their 
mrecioas  veaaeU  ofwiiver  and  wd"  (Dan.  xi.  8). 
This  capture  of  sacred  trophies  earned  for  the 
king  the  naine  Eueiyetee  —  ''Benefactor"  — 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set  up 
at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achievements  (Cos- 
mas  Ind.  <q>.  Clint.  F,  H,  382  n).  After  his  re- 
turn to  Eg^pt  (cir.  B.C.  243)  he  suflered  a  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  fidl  again 
under  the  power  of  Seleucus.  But  the  at- 
tempts whicn  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Eg^t 
terminated  disastrously  to  himself.  He  nrst 
collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm ;  and  then,  as  if  bv  some 
judicial  infatuation,  "he  came  againal  tne  realm 
of  the  Idng  of  the  eouth,  and  [wing  defeated] 
returned  to  hu  own  land  [to  Antioch] "  (Dan. 
xi.  9 ;  Justin,  xxvii.  2).  After  this,  Ptolemy 
"  deeitted  $ome  jlfon  Jjimt  [attacking]  the  king 
of  the  north  "  (Dan.  xi.  8).  The  remainder  of 
me  reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been 
spent  cniefly  in  developing  the  resources  of 
tne  empire. 

PtoIemsD'ufl  IV.  Phllop'ator.   After 

the  death  of  Ptol.  Ruergetes,  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  d^nerated.  Ptol.  Philopa- 
tor,  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  to 
the  last  degree  sensual,  effeminate,  and  debased. 
Bnt  externally  his  kingdom  retained  its  power 
and  splendor ;  and,  when  cireumstances  breed 
him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability 
not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  description  of 
the  campai^  of  Raphia  (b.c.  217)  in  tiieBook 
of  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  char- 
acter. "The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
rannus  and  Antiochns  the  Great]  were  itirred 
iqf,  and  anembled  a  mnhitude  of  qrioA  farcee ;  and 
one  of  them  ( Antiochns]  oqjm  and  ooerfUnwed  and 
paaeedtkrongh  feven  to  relusium ;  Polyb.  v.  62] ; 
and  he  retnrnea  [fh>m  Seleucia,  co  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  fSuthless  truce;  Polyb.  v.  66] ; 
and  they  [Antiochns  and  Ptolemy]  tc«re  atirred 
np  tin  war]  even  to  Aif  jAntiochus']  fortreu. 
And  the  king  of  the  aouth  [Ptol.  Phi]opator].ia(u 
mooed  with  chSer,  and  came  forth  andfimghi,  with 
him  [at  Raphia] ;  and  he  aet  forth  a  gretA  multi- 
tude; and  the  multitude  was  given  into  hit  hand 
'to  lead  to  battle] ;  andjhe  multitude  raited  itself 
proudly  for  the  conflict],  and  hit  heart  wat 
ifted  up,  and  he  catt  down  ten  thousands  (cf. 
^olyb.  V.  86) ;  but  he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12;  cf. 
3  Mace.  i.  1-5).  After  this  decisive  success, 
Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the  neighboring  cities 
of  Syria,  and  among  others  Jerusalem.  Af- 
ter oflering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
Temple,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctu- 
ary. A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  de- 
sign ;  but,  when  he  re'tumed  to  Alexandria, 
he  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  disappointment. 
He  died  B.C.  205,  and  was  succeeaed  by  his 
only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who  was  at 
the  time  only  four  or  fiveyears  old.    Ap. 

PtolemsD'ufl  V.   Epiph'anes.     The 

reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
tiM  histoiy  of  the  Jews.    The  rivaliy  between 
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the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had 
for  some  time  divided  the  people,  came  to  aa 
open  rupture  in  the  struggles  which  marked 
his  minority.  In  the  strong  langiuee  of 
Daniel,  "  The  robbers  of  the  people  extdted  them- 
selves to  establish  the  vision  "  (Dan.  xL  14).  The 
accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confnsioB  of  a 
disputed  fi^ncy  furnished  a  ftTorable  oppor- 
tunity for  &reign  invasion.  "  Afang  tlooa  mp 
against  the  king  rf  the  south  "  under  Antiocfau 
the  Great  and  Philip  UI.  of  Macedonia,  wbu 
formed  a  league  for  the  dismemberment  of  hi^ 
kingdom.  "So  the  king  of  the  north  [  Antiodmsj 
came,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  took  the  ma^ 
fenced  citg  [Sidon],  and  the  arms  of  the  mtuth  Hi 
not  withstand"  Fat  Paneas,  B.C.  198]  (I>an.xi. 
14,  15).  The  Uomans  interfered,  and  in  onkr 
to  retain  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria.  Pho- 
nicia,  and  Judsea,  Antiochns  "garemm  [Plol^ 
my,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a  uoung  msndm  ** 
[as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  1 7).  Bnt  is 
the  end  his  policy  onlv  partially  saoceeded. 
After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
was  consummate  (b.c.  193),  Cleopatra  d^ 
**$ujt  stand  on  his  side"  bnt  supported  her  hos- 
band  in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Boik. 
The  disputed  provinces,  however,  remained  in 
the  possiession  of  Antiochns ;  and  Ptolemy  was 
poisoned  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  sa 
expedition  to  recover  them  from  Seleaciis,  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Antiochii%  B.C.  181 
Ap.  

PtolemflB'iui  VI.  Fhilome'tor.    Oa 

the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Clea- 

Ktra  held  the  regency  for  her  yonii^  sob, 
ol.  Philometor,  and  preserved  peace  with 
Syria  till  she  died,  b.c.  173.  The  govennaeBt 
then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  nod  an  atteBpi 
was  made  to  recover  Syria  (comp.  2  Maec.  ir. 
21 ).  Antiochus  Epiphimes  seems  to  have  mmht 
the  claim  a  pretext  tor  invading  "E^jpL  The 
^nerals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeatediiear  Fela> 
sium^probably  at  the  dose  of  B.c.  171  (1  Uaec 
i.  16  C) ;  and  in  the  next  vear  Antiodina,  hav- 
ing secured  the  person  of  the  ronng  khig,  le* 
duced  almost  the  whole  of  l«gypc  (ooiBp.  S 
Mace.  V.  I).  Meanwhile  Ptol.  cuergetes  D^ 
the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  FhUoniecoir,  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria ;  and 
Antiochns,  under  the  pretext  of  reoorcriB^  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  io 
B.C.  169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  ael&h 
designs  were  apparent  :  the  brotfaera  were 
reconciled,  and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  aoqdh 
esce  for  the  time  in  the  arrangemeiic  whKk 
they  made.  Bnt  while  doing  so  he  prepared 
for  another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  waa  afareadj 
approaching  Alexandria,  when  he  waa  omc  Inr 
the  Roman  embassy  led  bv  C.  Popilliiia  Lcna^ 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  l(oman  senate,  insisted 
on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.c.  I68),acoiniBanJ 
which  the  late  ▼ietory  at  Pydna  made  it  inpos^ 
sible  to  disobey.  These  campaigns,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  visits  of  Anti- 
ochus to  Jerusalem  in  b.c.  170,  168,  are  hriciy 
described  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30.  After  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Antiochus,  Philometor  was  for 
some  time  occupied  in  resisting  Che  amhitio«s 
designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attenpts 
to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cvreae,  which 
was  allotted  to  him.    Having  elfectaaQy  pai 
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down  these  attempts,  he  tamed  his  attentioii 
again  to  Syria.  Daring  the  brief  reign  of 
Aatiochas  finpator,  he  seems  to  haTe  sapport- 
cd  Philip  asainst  the  regent  Ljsias  (comp.  2 
Maoc.  ix.  29l.  After  the  muider  of  Enpator  by 
Demetrius  I.,  Philometor  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne,  becanse  Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt 
on  Cyprus ;  and  when  Alexander  had  defeated 
and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overtures 
which  he  made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  (b.c.  150 ;  1  Mace.  x. 
51-58).  But,  according  to  1  Maoc.  xi.  1,  10, 
Ac,  the  alliance  was  not  made  in  ^ood  foith, 
but  only  as  a  means  towards  secanne  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  According  to  others,  Atexander 
himself  made  a  treacheroas  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to  Deme- 
trius II.,  to  whom  also  be  gave  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander.  The 
whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  AntMch  lung  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  (1  liaoc.  xi.  13).  Alexander  made  an 
eflbrt  to  recover  his  crown,  but  was  defbated  by 
the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  lone  enjoy  his  success.  He 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  Mttle,  and  died  within 
4  few  days  (1  Mace.  xi.  18),  b.o.  145.  Ptole- 
flUBus  Philometor  is  the  last  kineof  ^;^  who 
IS  noticed  in  sacred  history,  and  his  reign  was 
marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
J^eontopolis.  The  coincidence  is  worthy  of 
notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centre  of 
worship  placed  a  rdieious  aa  well  as  a jpolitiad 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestin- 
ian Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again 
divided.  The  date  of  thb  event  cannot  indeed 
be  exactly  determined.     It  may  perhaps  be 

f  laced  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
'tol.  Physoon  (c.  b.c.  154).  In  Palestine,  the 
erection  of  this  second  Temple  was  not  con- 
demned 80  stronfply  as  miffht  have  been  ex- 
pected. A  question  tndeea  was  raised  in  later 
times  whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous ; 
bat  the  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt  the 
old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  &- 
Torably.  The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of 
which  I^eontopolis  was  the  immediate  religious 
centre,  was  formed  of  various  elements  and  at 
diflbrent  times.  The  settlemento  which  were 
inade  under  the  Greek  sovereigns,  though  the 
most  important,  were  by  no  means  the  first 
In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
many  "trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refHige 
there  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7).  This  colony,  formed 
against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destnictMn  (Jer.  xliv.  27) ;  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  fbrmed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as 
the  Ptolemies,  encoun^^  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  E^flTpt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  popu- 
lation. AtEer  the  Return,  the  spirit  of  commerce 
most  have  coatribnted  to  increase  the  number 
of  emigrante ;  bat  the  history  of  the  Egjrptian 
Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion 
ef  Alexander.  The  fbunding  of  Alexandria 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  dbe  Jews. 
Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 


conquerors,  incorporated  the  cononered  in  his 
armies.  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  tne  colony  of 
die  Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy; 
and  their  numbers  in  the  Aext  reign  may  be 
estimated  bv  the  statement  that  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  They  retained 
their  privileges  under  the  Romans.    Ap. 

Ptolema'is.  This  article  is  merely  snp- 
plementaiy  to  that  on  Accho.  The  name  is 
m  fact  an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the 
place.  The  citv  which  was  called  Accho  in 
the  eariiest  Jewish  annals,  and  which  is  again 
the  AJdoa  or  St.  Jean  tTAcre  of  crusading  and 
modern  times,  was  named  Ptolemais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  periods,  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  tne  coast  (I  Maoc.  v.  15,  55,  x.  I, 
58,  eo,  xii.  48).  In  the  N.  T.,  Ptolemais  is  a 
marked  point  in  St  Paul's  travels  both  by  land 
and  sea.  It  is  spjecifically  mentioned  in  Acta 
xxi.  7  as  containing  a  Christian  community, 
visited  for  one  day  by  St  Paul. 

Pu'a^  properiy  Puwah.  Pbutah  the  son 
of  Issacnar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pu^ah.  L  The  father  of  Tola,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after 
Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1). — 2.  The  eon  of  Issar 
char  (I  Chr.  vii.  1),  elsewhere  called  Pbutah 
and  PuA. — 3.  One  of  the  two  midwives  to 
whom  Pharoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  He- 
brew male  children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15). 
In  the  A.  V.,  they  are  called  '*  Hebrew  mia- 
wives,**  a  rendering  which  is  not  required  by 
the  original.  We  may  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  "  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to 
the  women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  He- 
brew women."  The  two,  Shiphrah  and  Pnah, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profbssion. 

Publioan.  The  word  thus  translated  be- 
longs only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to  the  three  Synoptic 
Gorads.  The  class  dceignated  by  the  Greek 
word  were  empkived  as  collectors  of  die  Ro- 
man revenue.  Tne  Roman  senate  had  Ibund 
it  convenient,  at  a  period  as  early  as,  if  not 
earlier  than,  the  second  Punic  war,  to  fkrm  the 
veeUgalia  (direct  taxes)  and  the  prnioria  (cus- 
toms) to  capitalists  who  undertook  to  pay  a 
given  sum  into  the  treasury  (tn  pubUcum), 
and  so  received  the  name  of  ffMeanu  Con- 
tracte  of  this  kind  fell  naturallv  into  the  hands 
of  the  eqmlu,  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans. 
Not  unfreauently  they  went  beyond  the  means 
of  any  inaividual  capitalist,  and  a  joint-stock 
company  {tocittat)  was  fbrmed,  with  one  of  the 
partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  them,  acting 
as  managing  director  (maguter).  Under  this 
oflHcer,  who  reskled  commonly  at  Rome,  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  company,  paying 
profits  to  the  partnen  and  the  like,  were  the 
iuh-mofittrL  living  in  the  provinces.  Under 
them,  m  like  manner,  were  the  portitoreSf  the 
actud  custom-house  officers,  who  examined 
each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported,  as- 
sessed its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment  The 
latter  were  commonly  natives  of'^the  province 
in  whk:h  they  were  stationed,  as  being  Drought 
daily  into  contact  witii  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  word  liXuvai,  which  etymolog^ically 
might  have  been  used  of  the  piilieam  prop- 
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erly  80  called,  was  nsed  popularly,  and  in  the 
N.T.  exclnBiTely,  of  the  portUarea.  The  pub- 
Itcani  were  thos'  an  important  section  of  the 
equestrian  order.  The  system  was,  however, 
essentially  a  vicious  one.  The  piMicani  were 
banded  together  to  support  each  other's  inter- 
est, and  at  once  resented  and  defied  all  inter- 
ference. They  demanded  severe  laws,  and  put 
every  such  law  into  execution.  Their  agents, 
the  partiioretf  were  encouraged  in  the  most 
vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy 
was  all  but  impossible.  If  this  was  the  case 
with  the  directors  of  the  company,  we  may 
imagine  how  it  stood  wiUi  tne  underlings. 
They  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity (Luke  iii.  13).  They  brought  false 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained 
and  opened  letters  on  mere  suspicioQ.  It  was 
the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  All  this  was 
enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill  favor  every- 
where. In  Judsea  and  Galilee,  there  were 
special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  em- 
ployment brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices 
of  the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of 
many  Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The 
scribes,  who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.  xxii. 
15),  for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  accord- 
ingly, the  publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willinp^ 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus  practi- 
cally excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the 
earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of 
our  Lord.  The  position  of  Zacchftus  as  an 
iif^iTtkuMK  (Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  grada* 
tion  of  some  kind  among  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed. Possibly  the  balsam  trade,  of  which 
Jencho  was  the  centre,  may  have  brought 
lai^r  profits ;  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  sub- 
magistn  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
bureau  at  Home. 
PnbliOB.    The  chief  man  —  probably  the 

gDvemor — of  Melita,  who  receivea  and  lod^d 
t  Paul  and  his  companions  on  die  occasion 
of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island 
(Actsxxviii.  7).  Pnblius  possessed  property  in 
Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is 
"  the  first  of  the  island ; "  and  two  inscriptions, 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been 
found  at  Cetta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  appar- 
ently official  title  occurs.  Publius  may  per- 
haps have  been  the  delegate  of  the  ftoman 
prator  of  Sicily  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita 
or  Malta  belonged. 

Pn'denSy  a  Christian  friend  of  Timothy  at 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Papebroch,  the  6ol- 
landist  editor,  while  printing  the  legendary 
histories,  distinguishes  between  two  saints  ol^ 
this  name,  both  Roman  senators ;  one  the  host 
of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of  St.  Paul,  martyred 
under  Nero ;  the  other,  the  grandson  of  the 
former,  living  about  a.d.  150.  Earlier  writers 
are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one 
Pudens  only.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, it  was  observed  that  Martial,  the  Spanish 
poet  who  went  to  Rome  a.d.  66,  or  earner,  in 
his  23d  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
years,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens 


and  Claudia,  as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  tv. 
13).  Modem  researches  among  the  colum- 
baria at  Rome  appropriated  to  members  of  the 
imperial  household  have  brought  to  light  an 
inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Pudens  occoni 
as  that  of  a  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius. 
On  the  whole,  although  the  idenUty  of  St. 
Paul's  Pudens  with  any  legendary  or  heatbni 
namesake  is  not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  facta  add  nodung 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and 
Timothy. 

Pnllites,  tbe.  According  to  I  Chr.  ii. 
53,  the  "  Puhites  "  or  "  Puthites  "  belonged  to 
the  families  of  Kiijath-jearim. 

Pnly  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioiied, 
if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  die 
Bible  (Is.  Ixvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  sane  as 
that  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  It  is  spokcD  of 
with  distant  nations :  "  the  nations  fto]  Tar- 
shish,  Pol,  and  Lud,  diat  draw  the  bow,  [to] 
Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the  isles  afiu*  off."  If 
a  Mizraite  Lud  be  intended,  Pul  may  be  Afri- 
can. It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by 
Bochart  and  J.  D.  Mictiaelis  with  the  Island 
PhflsB.  The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests 
that  the  Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  ra  this 
place. 

Pnl  was  an  Assyrian  kin|^,  and  is  the  first 
of  those  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He 
made  an  expedition  against  Menahem,  kin^  ef 
Israel,  about  b.c.  770.  Menahem  appean  to 
have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
included  among  the  dependencies  of  Aaeyiia. 
Under  the  Assyrian  system,  the  monardtt  of 
tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
applied  for  "  confirmation  in  their  kingdoms  * 
to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  became 
established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  either 
from  2  K.  xv.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neiglected 
to  make  any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord, 
Pul — a  neglect  whidi  would  have  been  itf^rdcd 
as  a  plain  act  of  rebellion.  Poesibly  he  was 
guilty  of  more  overt  and  fiagrant  iiostflily. 
** Menahem  smote  Tinhak"  (2  K.  xr.  16),  we 
are  told.  However  tnis  may  have  been,  it  is 
evident  that  Pnl  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a 
rebel.  He  conseqnendy  nuucfaed  an  amy  into 
Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  lus  n- 
volt  The  Assynan  monuments  have  a  king. 
whose  name  is  read  very  doubtfully  as  FW-^adk 
or  Iva4uth,  at  about  the  period  wlien  Pnl  most 
have  reigned.  His  probable  date  is  b.c.  800- 
750;  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
Assyria  in  b.c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pol 
is  undoubtedly  curtailed ;  for  no  Assyrian  name 
consists  of  a  single  element  If  we  take  die 
"  Phalos  "  or  '*  Pfaaloch  "  of  the  Septnagint  as 
probably  nearer  to  the  original  type,  we  have 
a  form  not  very  diflerent  fh>m  Fttf-/iiaft  or  fro- 
/luA.  VMuah  reigned  at  Calah  {Nimntd)  from 
about  B.C.  800  to  b.c  750.  He  states  that  he 
made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took 
Damascus ;  and  that  he  received  tribute  fnm 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  Phcenidana,  Samari- 
tans, Damascenes,  Philistines,  and  Edomiles. 
He  also  tells  us  that  he  invaded  BahyloniayaBd 
received  the  submission  of  the  Chaldjeaiis.  He 
was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his 
race.  The  list  of  Ass^an  monumental  king*, 
which  is  traoeaUe  without  a  break  and  in  a 
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direct  line  to  him  from  his  seventh  ancestor, 
here  comes  to  a  stand. 

Pulse  (Heb.  zer'dtfn,  and  zer'onim)  occars 
only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above  plaral  nouns,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  ''seeds"  of  any  kind. 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grain  of 
any  kind,  whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetch- 
es, &c. 

Punishments.  The  earliest  theoiy  of 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  doubt- 
less the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  "  blood  for 
blood."  Viewed  historically,  the  Arst  case  of 
punishment  for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
next  to  the  Fall  itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first 
murderer.  That  death  was  regarded  as  the 
fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears  plain 
from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In 
the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retributiott  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  odnnding  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is 
clearly  laid  down  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6).  Passing  on- 
wards to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence  of 
capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder, 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The  murderer 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out 
even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14, 
28,  36;  L€v.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  31; 
Dent  xix.  11,  12 ;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34).  I. 
The  foltowinjg^  oflfences  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 
—  1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex. 
xxi.  15,  17).  2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14, 
16,  23).  3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32- 
M;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2).  4.  Witchcraft, 
and  fUse  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex.  xxii.  18 ; 
Xev.  XX.  27;  Dent.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20).  5. 
Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Dent.  xxii.  22).  6. 
Unchastitv  (Deut  xxu.21,  23;  Lev.  xxi.  9). 
7.  Bape  (I>But.  xxii.  25).  8.  Incestuous  and 
unnatural  connections  (Lev.  xx.  11,  14,  16; 
Ex.  xxii.  19).  9.  Han-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16 ; 
Deut  xxiv.  7).  10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  vir- 
tual, in  anjr  shape  (Lev.  xx.  2 ;  Deut  xiii.  6^ 
10,  15,  xvii.  2-7 ;  see  Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20, 
and  Num.  xxv.  8).  11.  False  witness  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Dent  xix.  16, 19).  IL  But  there 
ia  a  lar^e  number  of  offences,  some  of  them  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  which  are  named  in  the  Law 
as  involving  the  penalty  of  "  cutting  off  from. 
the  people.'^  On  tbe  meaning  of  this  expression, 
aome  controversy  has  arisen.    There  are  alto- 

fsther  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  cases  in  die 
entateach  in  which  this  formuUi  is  used, 
which  mav  be  thus  daasified :  a.  Breach  of 
Morals.  0.  Breach  of  Covenant  e.  Breach 
•f  Ritual.  1.  Wilful  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv. 
30,  31 ).  *  15  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean 
connection  (Lev.  xviii.  29  and  xx.  9-21 ).  2. 
«  t  Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.iv.24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13).  *  Sabbath- 
breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).  Neglect  of  Atone- 
ment^lay  (Lev.  xxiii.  29).  t  Work  done  on 
chat  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  30).  «t  Children  offered 
to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3).  ♦  f  Witchcraft  (Lev. 
XX.  6).  Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil 
(Kx.  XXX.  33).  3.  Eating  leavened  bread  dur- 
'm\r  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19).  Eating  iat  of 
luicrifices  (Lev.  viL  25).    Eating  blood  (Lev. 


vii.  27,  xvii.  14).    *  Eating  sacrifice  in  an  un- 
clean condition  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9). 
Ofi*ering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8).    Making  holy 
ointment  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Num  xix.  13, 
20).    Not  bringing  offering  after   slaving   a 
beast  for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9).    Not  slaying  the 
animal  at  the  tabemacle^oor  (Lev.  xvu.  4). 
*  t  Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv.  15, 
18,  20;  and  see  2*  Sam.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
classified  according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condem- 
nation, the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (aj  those 
which  are  expressly  threatened  or  actually  vis- 
ited with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off. 
In  those  (6)  marked  t,  the  hand  of  God  is  ex- 
pressly named  as  the  instnimcnt  of  execution. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  "cutoff"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in 
all  cases ;  and  to  avoid  that  conclusion,  Le  Clcrc, 
Michaelis,  and  others,  have  suggested  that  in 
some  of  them,  the  ceremonial  ones,  it  waii  in- 
tended to  be  commuted  for  banishment,  or  pri- 
vation   of   civil    rights.     Rabbinical   writers 
expUined  "  cutting  off"  to  mean  excommuni- 
cation, and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity 
as  belongin^^  to  it    But  most  commentatorN 
agree,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima  fadf. 
meaning  of  Heb.  x.  28,  the  sentence  of  "  cut- 
ting off    must  be  understood  to  be  death-pun- 
ishment of  some  sort    We  may  perhaps  con- 
clude that  the  primarv  meaning  of  "  cutting 
off "  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  in 
some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others 
voidable:  (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
offender's  part;  (2.)  by  direct  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  i.€.  a  sentence  of  death  alwavs 
"recorded,"  but  not  always  executed,     ifl. 
Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold,  Capital 
and  Secondary,    (a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the 
following  onl V  are  prescribed  by  the  Law.    ( 1 . ) 
Stoning,  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  exe- 
cution (Ex.  xvii.  4 ;  Luke  xx.  6  ;  John  x.  31  ; 
Acts  xiv.  5).    In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two, 
were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Dcat  xiii. 
9,  Acts  vii.  58).    The  rabbinical  writers  add, 
that  the  first  stone  was  cast  by  one  of  them  on 
the  chest  of  the  convict ;  and  if  this  failed  to 
cause  death,  the  bystanders  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.    (2.)  Hoji^ui^  is  mentioned 
as  a  distinct  punishment  (Num.  xxv.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6.  9).    (3.)  Burning,  in  pre-Mosaic  times, 
was   the   punishment   for   unchastity    (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24).    Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in 
the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9). 
(4.)  Death  bu  the  sword  or  gpear  is  named  in  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27 ;  Num.  xxv.  7) ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post- 
Babylonian  times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2 
Chr.  xxi.  4,  &c.).     (5.)  Stranding  is  said  by 
the  rabbins  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
common  but  least  severe  of  the  capital  punish- 
ments, and  to  have  been  performed  bv  immers- 
ing the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  tnen  stran> 
?;ling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck. 
6.)  Besides    these   ordinary  capital    punish* 
ments,  we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  in< 
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trodaction  or  of  an  irregular  kind.  Among 
the  former,  (1.)  Cbucifixioit  is  treated  else- 
where. (2.)  Drowning t  though  not  ordensd 
under  the  Law,  was  practised  at  Rome,  and  is 
said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Jews.  (3.)  Sawing  atunder  qt  crushing  be- 
neath iron  instruments  (2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and 
perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26;  Heb.  xi.  37).  (4.) 
JPounaitig  in  a  mariar,  or  beating  to  death,  is  al' 
luded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal 
punishment ;  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mux, 
vi.  28,  30).  (5.)  Precipitation,  attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried 
out  in  that  of  captives  <h>m  the  Kdomites,  and 
of  St  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of  the  Temple.  Crimi- 
nals executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
citjT-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
17  ;  Jer.  xxii.  19).  (c.)  ()f  eecondarg  punish- 
menu  among  the  Jews,  the  original  principles 
were,  (1.)  rSaliation,  "eye  for  eye,"  &c.  (Ex. 
xxi.  24,  25.)  (2.)  Compeneatum,  identical  (res- 
titution) or  anaJoeotts ;  payment  for  loss  of 
time  or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
18-21;  Deut.  xix.  21).  Slander  against  a 
wife's  honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  lier  par- 
ents bv  a  line  of  100  shekels,  and  the  traducer 
himself  to  be  punished  with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii. 
18,  19).  (3.)  Strivee,  whose  number  was  not 
to  exceed* forty  (Dent.  xxv.  3);  whence  the 
Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24).  (4.)  Scourgma  with  thorns  is 
mentioned,  Judg.  viii.  16.  The  stocke  are  men- 
tioned, Jer.  XX.  2 ;  pauing  though  tire^  2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  mutHation,  Judg.  i.  6 ;  2  Mace  vii.  4, 
and  see  2  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  piueldng  cut  hair.  Is.  1. 
6 ;  in  later  times,  imprimmment,  and  coi\fiaoaition 
or  exile,  Ezr.  vii.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii. 
6 ;  Acts  iv.  3,  t.  18,  xii.  4.  Of  punishments 
inflicted  by  other  nations  we  have  the  following 
notices :  —  In  Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the  king, 
and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high  ramc 
(Gen.  xl.  3, 22,  xlii.  20).  Death  might  be  com- 
muted for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  In 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the 
execationers,  Rab-Tahbadum,  was  a  ereat  officer 
of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  Dan.  li.  14),  &c. 
Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out 
the  tongue,  &c.,  were  practised  by  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  conquerors.  The  execution  of 
Haman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of 
summary  Oriental  procedure.  With  the  Ro- 
mans, stripes  and  tne  stocks  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 
dier. There  were  also  the  Uberxe  cuatodite  in 
private  houses.  Expoewre  to  wild  beasts  appears 
to  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32; 
2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not  with  any  precision. 

Pn'niteSy  the.  The  descendants  of  Pua, 
or  Puvah,  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pun'on.  One  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion  of  the 
Wanderinff  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43).  By  Ense- 
bius  and  Jerome,  it  is  identified  with  Pinon, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name, 
and,  further,  with  Phssno,  which  contained  the 
copper-mines  so  notorious  at  that  period,  and 
was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar. 


PurilloatioXL    The  term  "  puificatioii/' 
in  its  legal  and  technical  senae,  ts  mlied  to 
the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  larMdite 
formerly  absolved  from  the  taint  of  unclean 
whether  evidenced  bv  any  overt  act  or  stale, 
or  whether  connected  with  man's  natural  de- 
pravitv.    In  the  present  artide,  we  are  con- 
oemed  solely  with  the  former  class,  inaoDoch 
as  in  this  idone  were  the  ritual  observances  of 
a  special  character.    The  essence  of  purifica- 
tion, indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted  in  the  use 
of  water,  whether  b^  wav  of  ablution  or  asper- 
sion ;  but  in  the  nuyora  aelicta  of  l^al  nocieaa- 
ness,  sacrifices  of  yarious  kinds  were  added, 
and  the  ceremonies  throughout  bore  an  expia- 
tory character.    SimpAe  ablution  of  the  penoa 
was  required  af^  sexual  interLonrse  (Ler.  xv. 
18;  2  Sam.  xL  4);  ablution  of  the  clodMS, 
alter  touching  the  carcass  of  an  undean  besot, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  cieaa 
beast  that  had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xl 
25,  40) ;  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
defiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonerrktea  dormits- 
tium  (Lev.  xv.  16,  17)  —  the  ceremonj  in  each 
of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  oo  the  day 
on  which  the  uncleanness  was  contracted.    A 
higher  degree  of  uncleanness  resulted  froa 
prolonged  gonorrhoea  in  males,  and  UMiiatniatioa 
m  women.    Contact  with  persons  in  the  above 
states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  furniture  that 
had  been  used  by  them  while  in  thoae  atateis 
involved  undeanness  in  a  minor  deme  {Lex. 
XV.  5-11,  21-24).    In  cases  of  childbirth,  the 
sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  ^m 
year  with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev  xii  6). 
The  uncleannesses  already  specified  were  com- 
paratively of  a  mild  character:  the  more  serrre 
were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  » 
the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  '^ccnrr 
contaminating.    To  this  head  we  refer  tlie  r«« 
cases  of  (1.)  touching  a  corpae  w  a  grave 
(Num.  xix.  16),  or  even  killing  a  man  io  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  19);  and  (2.)  leprosy,  which  wai 
reffarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  nothmg  less  than 
a  Bving  death.    The  ceremonies  of  pnrificataou 
in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  are  detailed  in 
Num.  xix.    The  purification  of  the  leper  was 
a  yet  more  fbrmal  proceeding,  and  indicated 
the  highest  nitch  of  uncleanness.    The  rites 
are  described  in  Lev.  xiv.  4-3S.    The  two 
stases  of  Uie  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men; 
the  second,  before  the  sanctuary,  his  re-adous- 
sion  to  communion  with  God.    In  die  fiiat 
stage,  the  slaughter  of  the  one  bird,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolised  the  punish- 
ment of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted.    In 
the  second,  the  use  of  oil,  and  its  application  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  toe  cooseera- 
tion  of  priests  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symboiiaed 
the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  senrioe  of 
Jehovah.    The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  ia 
the  purificatbn  of  a  house  or  a  garment  in- 
fbcted  with  leprosy  were   identical  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used  for  the  leper 
(Lev.  XIV.  33-53).    The  necessity  of  pvrifiea- 
tion  was  extended  in  the  post-Bafayionian  pe- 
riod to  a  variety  of  unauthorised  cases.    Caps 
and  pots,  brasen  vessels  and  coaches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observaaos  (Mark 
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rii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner  (Mark  vii. 
3),  and  minnte  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this 
sabject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled 
YdibuM,  What  may  hare  been  the  specific 
caoses  of  nndeanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselYes  before  the  Passover  (John  xi. 
55),  or  in  those  who  had  taken  opon  themselTcs 
the  Naxarite's  tow  (Acts  xzi.  24,  26),  we  are 
not  informed ;  in  either  case  it  may  haTe  been 
contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  me  latter  it 
would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general 
pariflcation  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  TOW.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  obserTed, 
that  the  distinctiTe  feature  in  the  Moeaic  rites 
of  purification  is  their  expiatory  character.  The 
idea  of  uncleanness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew. 
Bnt  with  all  other  nations  simple  ablution 
snlBced:  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The 
Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory 
offitrings  to  disoem  to  \u  ftill  extent  the  con- 
nection between  the  uutward  sign  and  the 
inward  fount  of  impurity. 

Parim*  the  annual  festiTal  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  from  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  through  the  machinations  o? 
Ilaman  (Esth.  ix.).  It  was  probably  called 
Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their  great 
enemy  Haman  appears  to  haTe  been  Tery  su- 
perstitions, and  much  given  to  casting  lots 
(Esth.  iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Punm,  or 
Lots,  to  the  commemorative  festival,  because 
he  had  thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would 
be  auspicious  for*  him  to  carry  into  effect  the 
bloody  decree  which  the  king  had  issued  at  his 
instance  (Esth.  ix.  24).  The  festival  lasted 
two  days,  and  was  r^larly  observed  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  Adar;  but  if  the  14th  hap- 
pened to  (all  on  the  sabbath,  or  on  the  second 
or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commencement 
of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modem 
usage  respecting  it,  are  curious.  A  preliminarv 
fast  was  appointed,  calkid  "  the  fast  of  Esther,'* 
to  be  obserred  on  the  ISth  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  nuvds  obsenred 
(Esth.  iT.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a  sabbath,  the 
5ist  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  Uie  week. 
Acoordins  to  modem  custom,  as  soon  as  the 
Htars  begin  to  appear,  when  the  14th  of  the 
month  has  commenced,  candles  are  lighted  up 
in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people  assemble 
in  the  svnagogue.  After  a  short  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  tne  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  on  a  mil  called  '*  the  Roll"  {^fegiUah), 
The  reader  translates  the  text,  as  he  goes  on, 
into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  place,  and 
makes  comments  on  particular  passages.  He 
reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  snfting  nis  tones 
and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  &e  subject 
matter.  When  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Haman, 
the  whole  congregation  cry  out,  "Blay  his 
name  be  blotted  out,"  or  "  liet  the  name  of  the 
ungodlv  perish."  When  the  Mefnllah  is  read 
througn,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
"  Cuned  be  Haman;  blessed  be  Mordecai; 
cursed  be  Zoresh  (the  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed 
he  Esther;  cursed  be  all  idolaters;  blesMd  be  all 
Israelites,  and  blessed  be  Harhonah  who  hanged 


Haman."  Tlie  Tolume  is  then  solemnly  rolled 
up.  In  the  morning  service  in  the  synago^e,  on 
the  14th,  after  the  praters,  the  passage  is  read 
ftom  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii.  9-16)  wnich  relates  the 
destroction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of 
Ang  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor 
of  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1 ).  The  Megillah  is  then 
read  again  in  the  same  manner.  The  14th  of 
Adar,  as  the  very  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than  the  13th; 
but  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue  is  over, 
all  give  themselves  up  to  merry-making.  On 
the  l5Ui,  the  rgoicing  is  continued.  When  the 
month  Adar  used  to  he  doubled,  in  the  Jewish 
leap-year,  the  festiTal  was  repeated  on  the  14th 
ana  15th  of  the  second  Adar.  Ewald,  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  patriarchal 
times  a  religious  iestiTal  at  CTcry  new  and  foil 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally 
the  foil  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  PassoTcr 
was  that  of  Nisan,  anc?  Tabernacles  that  of 
Tisri.  It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that 
the  iopH^  TUP  'lovKUiv  of  John  t.  ]  was  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
opinion  of  most  of  tne  Fathers  that  the  feast 
was  Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocoeius  that  it  was 
Tabernacles,  are  precluded  by  the  general  course 
of  the  narratiTc,  and  especially  by  John  iv.  35, 
compared  with  v.  1 .  Tne  interval  indicated  by 
a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely  have 
extenaed  beyond  Nisan.  The  choice  \u  thus 
left  between  Purim  and  the  Passover.  The 
principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerawilem  to 
keep  the  festival;  (6)  t&t  it  is  not  veiy  likely 
that  our  Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of 
paying  especial  honor  to  a  festival  wnich  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  a  very  small  reli&rious 
element  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to  naTe 
been  the  means  of  keeping  aliTc  a  feelinz  of 
national  rcTenge  and  hatred.  On  the  arbole, 
the  only  real  objection  to  the  PassoTet  seems 
to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before  iofn^.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulty  is  no  small 
one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  graTC  objections  which  lie  against 
the  Feast  of  Purim. 

Pnrao.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  joume^, 
were  pmrided  witii  a  bag  (Tariously  termed  as, 
tstr&r,  and  diarit\^  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  Prov.  i.  14,  tU.  20;  Is. 
xItI.  6),  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  tiieir 
weights  (Deut  xxt.  13;  Mic  tI.  11).  This 
bag  is  described  in  the  N.  ^.  by  the  terms 
ptMomov  (Luke  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxiu  35, 36),  and 
yh^ffttotBOfuv  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  girdle 
also  seired  as  a  purse  (Matt  x.  9 ;  Mark  tI.  8) 
Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses  (Is.  iii.  23). 
Put  (1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nab.  iii.  9).  [Phut.I 
Puto  oliy  the  great  landing-place  of  travel- 
lers to  Italy  ftom  the  Levant,  and  the  harbor 
to  which  the  Alexandrian  com-ships  brought 
their  cargoes  (Acts  xxvii.  13).  Puteoli  was  at 
that  period  a  place  of  very  great  importance. 
We  cannot  elucidate  this  better  than  by  saying 
that  the  celebrated  bay  which  is  now  "  the 'Bay 
of  Naples,"  and  in  early  times  was  "  the  Bay 
of  Cnmie,"  was  then  called  "  Sinus  Puteola- 
nns."  The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  anfflc 
of  the  bay.    The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli.  when 
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lbs  lornr  part  of  Italj  vai  Greeli,  wu  Dkbw- 
chik.  The  word  Fateoli  was  a,  true  Romao 
DUDS,  uid  arose  from  tbe  strong  minera]  springs 
which  are  characteristic  or  the  ohice.  In  the 
9th  ceatai7.  Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  b^  Alaric 
and  Geoaeric,  and  it  never  afterwards  tecovemd 
it*  former  eminence.  Ii  is  now  a  fomth-wte 
ItBJian  town,  still  retaining  tbe  name  of  Potzu- 
oli.    Tbe  remains  of  Futeoli  are  considerable. 

Fu'tiel.  Ona  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel 
was  wife  of  Eleaiar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
inuiheT  of  Fhinebas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

FygBTg  (Heb.  ^h6a :  miyapyot :  pygargm] 
occurs  oal;  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  in  tbe  list  of  clean 
animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  £J>6n, 
the  name  apparently  of  some  species  of  ante- 
lope, though  It  a  by  no  means  easj  to  iUenliPf 
it.  The  Greek  irvvopyor  denotes  an  animal 
with  a"  white  minp,  andisased  byBerodotos 
(JT.  19!)  as  the  name  of  some  Libyan  deer  or 
antelope.  It  is  nsnal  to  identify  the  psgarg  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  wiilen  with  the  aadax 
of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  Ac  [A^px  natomaaila- 
tia) ;  bat  we  cannot  regard  this  point  ai  aalia- 
factorily  settled.  We  are  inclined  to  consider 
■he  mryafiyoi,  at  pggargut,  as  a  generic  name  to 
denote  any  of  the  wbito-ramped  antelopei  of 
North  Africa,  Syria,  &c.  Whether,  hnwoTer, 
the  LXX.  and  ViU(j,  l 
pretatioii  of  dSMn,  ii  UMther  question. 


Q. 

Qnails  (Heb.  tOit.  tSih).  That  tbe  He- 
brew vord  (Elx.  xvi.  13;  Nnm.  xL  31,  St)  is 
correctly  rendered  "qnaits,"  is,  we  think,  be- 
yond doubN  Lndolf  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  Ulav  were  locuaia.  Rudbeck  has  ar- 
gued in  favor  of  the  i^toD  meaning  "  flying-flsb," 
some  species  of  the  genns  fzoctftu.  Ehren- 
berg,  from  baring  observed  a  nnmber  of  "fly- 
inc-Gsh"  lying  dead  on  tbe  shore  near  Elim, 
beTieved  tltat  Siis  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  and  named  the  fish  "  Trigla 
Israelitamm."  Hermann  von  der  Hardt  snp- 
Jiosed  that  the  locast-bird  (Potior  Saaeus)  was 
mtended ;  and  recently  Mr.  Forster  has  advanced 
an  opinion  that  "red  geese"  of  the  genus  Ca- 
lana  are  to  be  andeiatood  bv  tbe  Hebrew  term. 
Some  writen,  while  they  bold  that  tbe  original 
word  denote*  "qaails,''^Bre  of  opinion  that  a 
species  of  sand-eroase  {Pterada  aliAata),  fre- 

rmt  in  tbe  Bible  lauds,  is  also  included  under 
term.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  sjUu 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  IDSth  Ps.  denote* 
the  common  "quail"  [Cotamix  dadi/litonant), 
and  no  other  binl.  The  Hebrew  word  iftde  is 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Arabic  taltea,  a 
"quail."  The  expression  "as  it  were  two  cn- 
bits  (high)  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Num. 
xi,  31 )  IS  esplHined  by  the  LXX.,  by  the  Vulj;,, 
and  by  Josephns,  to  refer  to  the  height  at  which 
the  quails  flew  above  the  groand,  in  ^eir  ex- 
hansied  condition  from  their  long  flight.  As 
to  the  enormous  qu)intities  which  the  teast  Suc- 
eessfnl  Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  vii.  "  ten 
homers."  in  tbe  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  iKlieving  that  the 
"  homers  "here  spoken  ofdo  not  denote  strictly 


tbe  measure  of  that  name,  but  simply  "aboap* 
this  is  tbe  explanation  ei>eii  by  Ookelos  and 
the  Arabic  versions  of  Siadia*  and  Erpeniai. 


ont^,  but  by  the  band.  They  "spread  ibt 
qnails  ronnd  about  the  camp : "  this  was  tor  the 
porpoH  ot  drying  tbem.    The  Egyptiana  simi- 


tbe  event  narrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  o« 
their  spring  journey  of  migration  northwaidi 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  time  specified;  "it 
was  at  even  "  that  they  he^n  to  arrive ;  aad 
they  no  doubt  continued  to  come  all  the  night 
Many  observers  have  recorded  that  the  qiu2 
migrates  by  night.  The  quail  {CoOtntxdac- 
ly/isonanc),  the  only  speciea  of  the  genus  knowa 
to   migrate,   ha*   a   very   wide   gec^raphkal 

Quar'tns,  a  Christian  of  Corinth  (Ron. 
xvi.  33).  There  is  the  usoal  tradition  that  ha 
wasoneof  tbe  Seventy  disciple*;  and  it  is  akc 
said  that  he  oltiinately  became  hiahop  of  Bay- 


guard  OL . 

tached  to  the  petMU  of  a  prisoner,  while  tin 
other  two  kept  watch  outside  the  door  cf  hit 
cell   Actaxii.  4). 

Queen  {loaicHt,  AMI,  gOMk)  Of  tbe 
three  Hebrew  terms  cited  at  tlie  equlvakiiB  of 
"queen"  in  the  A.  V.,  the  Drst  alone ia  ^>idkd 
to  a  queen-r^nant ,-  tbe  Srst  and  second  equallr 
to  a  ooecn-eoajort,  without,  however,  implying 
the  dignity  which  in  European  nations  attaches 
to  that  position ;  and  the  third  to  tbe  qnnn- 
maOia;  to  whom  that  dignity  is  tranaftsttd  ia 
Oriental  courts.  The  etymological  bree  of  tba 
irords  accords  with  tbeir  application,  Mtdrik 
is   the  feminine    of   iw/n^,   "king."     SliifS 
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limpl]'  ineaDR  "wife."  GttMk,  on  the  otber 
tumd,  is  expresaive  of  Kuthorit; :  it  meuu 
"powerful"  or  "mistresa."  It  would  there- 
Ibre  be  qiplied  to  the  female  who  exerciMd  the 
hi^Mtt  anthorily;  and  this,  id  an  Orient*! 
hont^ld,  is  Dot  the  wife  bat  the  mother  of 
the  niMter.  Strange  m  snch  an  tuTangemeiit 
at  first  sight  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  ineTitaUe 
results  of  polrgamy. 

Qoaen  of  HenTen.  In  Jer.  vii.  i  s,  xlir. 
17,  18,  19,  as,  the  Heb.  mtUeeti  kuithimt^ 
ia  thai  randered  in  the  A.  V.  In  the  margin 
ia  giTBD  "  frame  or  workDumship  of  bearen." 
KinKhi  sajB  "'workmanship  of  beavcD,'  i^ 
the  itan  ;  and  some  interpret '  the  queen  of 
beavcD,'  i^.  a  great  star  which  is  in  the 
bencni."  Rasbi  is  in  favor  of  the  Utter; 
and  the  Tar^m  renders  throaf;hoat  "  the  star 
of  heaTon."  Kircbcr  is  in  favor  of  some  con- 
Mdlation,  the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  Il  is  zen- 
erallj  believed  thai  the  "  qneeu  of  bearen  is 
the  moon,  worshipped  as  Ashtaroih  or  Astarte, 
to  whom  the  Hoorew  women  oSbred  cakes  in 
the  streets  of  Jamialem.  The  BabyloniaD 
Venns  was  also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven." 
Mr.  Layard  identince  Hera,  "  the  second  dei^ 
mentiooed  by  Diodoms,  with  AsUute,  MjUtIa, 
or  Venas,"and  with  the"  'qDeenorhalven,'&e- 
qnentlr  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volumes.  .  ■  . 
The  planet  wbiuh  bore  bar  name  was  sacred  (o 
ber;  and,  in  the  Assvrian  sculptures,  a  star  is 

C)d  opon  her  head.  Sbe  was  called  Beltis, 
Dse  sbe  was  the  female  fbrm  of  the  Kmi 
divinity,  or  Baal."  With  the  cakes  (amnnfin) 
which  were  oRered  in  her  honor,  with  incense 
and  libations,  Selden  coinpares  the  nirvpa 
(A.  V,  "  bran  "J  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  «. 

Qnlaksaods,  toe,  more  properly  tbe 
Stkth  (Acts  xxvii.  IT},  the  broad  and  deep 
bight  on  the  Kortb  Aft-ican  coast  between  Car- 
thage aod  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Sat,  ao  AralHC  wi>n]  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasoiu,  this  regioD  was  an  object  of  j>ecnliar 
dread  U>  the  ancuat  navigators  of  the  Mediter- 
rancaii,  partly  becanae  of  the  drifting  aandsand 
the  heat  along  the  shore  it«elf.  bat  chiefly  on 
accoant  of  the  shallows  and  the  oncertain  cur- 
rents of  water  in  tbe  bay.  There  were  proper- 
Iv  two  Svrtes :  tbe  eastern  or  lai^r,  now  called 
the  Gd/ofSidra:  and  the  western  or  smaller, 
now  tbe  Guif  of  Cabe*.  It  is  the  fbmter  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts. 

Qointiu  M<miTn<Vi  s  Hacc.  zi.  34. 
ISeeMaNUCsT.)     Ap. 

QniTST*  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are 
.•epresenied  by  this  word  In  the  A.  V.  {!.) 
TMti'.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xivii.  3.  It 
is  derived  frnm  a  toot  which  bas  tbe  force  of 
bangiog.  The  passage  itself  affiirds  no  etc*  to 
its  meaiiing.    It  may  therefore  signify  either 

a  quiver  or  a  suspended  weapon  —  forinst 

sDch  a  sword  as  m  our  own  langoaee  wai 
merljrcalled  a" hanger."  [1.)  AApSh.Tbt 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  connected  with 
arrows  only  in  Iwun.  iii.  13.  Its  other  occnr- 
nnees  are  Job  xxsis.  S3,  Is.  zxii.  6,  and  Jer. 
T.  16.  In  each  of  these,  tbe  LXX.  translate  it 
by  "  quiver,"  with  two  exceptions,  Job  xsxix. 
Z3  and  V*.  cxzvii.  ft.  As  to  the  thing  itself, 
:here  is  noduDg  in  tbe  Bible  to  indicate  cither 


its  form  or  material,  or  in  what  way  it  WM 


Ba'amab,  a  son  of  Cnsh,  and  htberof  tha 
Cnshite  Sbeba  and  Dedan.  The  bribe  of  Baa- 
m^  became  afterwards  renowned  as  traders 
(Ea.  xxvii.  2!).  Of  tbe  settlement  of  Baamah 
on  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Persian  Gnlf  there  aie 
sereral  indicatioas.  Traces  of  Dedan  aie  vei; 
fkini;  bnt  Baamah  seems  to  he  recovered  u 
tbe  Vr/ua  ot  Ptol.  vi.  T,  and  'FgyfM  of  Stepiv 


Bauni'a] 


i'^l,  oiM  of  the  ehieb  wbo  retamed 

wiA  Zenibbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Eir,  a  2, 
he  is  called  Rsilaiab. 
Baam'aes,  Ex.  i.  to.  {RaHsni.] 
Bab'bell,  tbe  name  of  several  anoent 
places  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  1. 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  when  its  name  is  flrst  introduced  in  the 
sacred  records,  was  tbe  chief  city  of  tbe  Am- 
monites. In  five  passages  {Deut.  iii.  II ;  itSam. 
xii.  SS,  xvii.  ST  :  Jer,  xlix.  S  ;  Ei.  xxi.  90),  it 
is  styled  at  length  Babboth  of  the  Ammonites, 
or  children  of  Ammon ;  bnt  elsewhere  (Josh. 
xiii.  25;  S  Sam.  xi.  I,  xii.  37,39;  1  Chr.  xx. 
t ;  Jer.  xlix.  3 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  U)  sim- 
ply Rabbih.  It  appears  in  tbe  sacred  rooords 
as  the  single  city  of  the  Ammonites.  When 
ilrat  named,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Ammon- 
ites, and  is  mentioned  as  containing  tiie  bed 
or  sarcophagus  of  the  eiant  Og  (DenL  iii.  11) 
It  was  not  included  in  the  territoiT  of  the 
tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  die  border  tsS  Q»A  slope 
at  "  Aroer,  which  faix»  Rabbah  "  (Joeb.  xiii. 
35),  David's  first  Ammonite csunpaign  appear* 
to  have  occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  put  of 
the  arniy.  under  Abishai,  was  aent  as  br  as 
Rabbah  to  keep  tbe  Ammonites  in  check  (1 
Sam.  X.  10,  U);  bnt  tbe  muDfoteennderJoab 
remained  at  Hedeba  (I  Chr.  xix.  T).  Tbe  fol- 
lowing year  the  AmmoniM  war  w ■" 
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%nd  this  time  Rablmh  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  was  roltowed  bj  the  whole  of  the  army. 
The  siege  mnat  haTe  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
two  jears.    The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites  ap- 

Eto  have  formed  a  main  featare  of  the  siege 
am.  xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
» succeeded  in  capturing  a  portion  of  the 
place  —  the  "  citjr  of  waters,"  that  is,  the  lower 
town,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  peren- 
nial stream  which  rises  in  and  still  flows  through 
k.  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of 
very  great  strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken ; 
and  ue  honor  of  this  cloture,  Joab  insists  on 
resenring  for  the  kins.  The  waters  of  the 
lower  city  once  in  the  nands  of  die  besiegers, 
the  fitte  of  the  citadel  was  certain.  The  pro- 
Tisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly 
after  Darid's  arriral  the  fortress  was  taken. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  cit^  was  de- 
molished, or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with 
the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  had 
again  a  "  wall "  and  "  palaces,"  and  was  still 
the  sanctuary  of  Molech  —  "  the  kins  "  (Am. 
i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  ue  mrtir 
sion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3),  when 
its  dependent  towns  are  mentioned,  and  when 
it  is  named  in  such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was 
of  equal  importance'  with  Jerusalem  (Ez.  xxi. 
20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  14),  held  such  court  as 
he  could  muster;  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmael,  which  cost  Geda- 
liah  his  life,  and  dh>re  Jeremiah  into  BSTP^ 
Iq  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  T^ta- 
ments,  Babbath-Ammon  appears  to  hare  been 
a  place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of 
many  oontests.  It  lay  on  the  road  between 
Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place  at 
which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for 
the  ioumey  across  the  desert,  while,  as  it  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized 
country,  it  formed  an  important  garrison  station 
for  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  desert  From  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(b.o.  285-247)  It  received  the  name  of  Fhila- 
delpheia.  Its  ancient  name,  though  under  a 
cloud,  was  still  used :  it  is  mentioiMd  by  Poly- 
bius  under  the  hardly  altered  form  of  Kaboa- 
t^mana.  At  the  Christian  era,  Philadelpheia 
formed  the  eastern  limit  of  the  re^on  of  Peraa. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and 
as  fiir  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities 
of  the  whole  of  Cosle-Syria.  Philadelnheia 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  ana  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Palestina  tertia," 
which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra.  The  church 
still  remains  **  in  excellent  preservation,"  with 
its  lofty  steeple.  Amman  lies  about  22  miles 
from  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  tri- 
angle, of  which  Heshbon  and  et-Scdt  form  re- 
spectively the  southern  and  northern  points.  It 
is  about  14  miles  from  the  former,  and  12  from 
the  latter.  It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch, 
or  perhaiM  the  main  course,  of  the  Wad^  Zerha, 
usually  identified  with  the  Jabbok.  The  Motet- 
Ammii,  or  water  of  Amman,  a  mere  stream- 
iai,  rises  within  the  basin  which  contains  the 


ruins  of  the  town.    When  the  ^^~Hr«  co^ 
quered  Syria,  they  found  the  city  in  ruins  ;  an& 
in  ruins,  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  deso- 
lation even  for  Syria,  the  "  land  ci  niins,"  it 
still  remains.    The  public  buildines  are  said  to 
be  Roman,  in  general  character  uke  those  at 
Jerash,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described 
as  of  large  square  stones  put  together  without 
cement,  and  which  is  probably  more  ancient 
than  the  rest    The  remains  of  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  very 
extensive. — 2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  fact  in  the  Bible,  there  can  be  little  doub^ 
that  the  name  of  Rabbah  was  also  attached  in 
biblical  times  to  the  chief  city  of  Moah.    Its 
biblical  name  is  Ar,  but  we  have  Uie  testimony 
of  Ensebius  that  in  the  4th  century  itjpo«esGed 
the  special  title  of  Rabbath  Moab.    xhis  name 
was  tor  a  time  displaced  by  Areopolia.    Rabba 
lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  £.  quarter  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Kemk  and  Jibd  J^ukin.  — 
8.  A  city  of  Judah,   named   with    Kirjath- 
jearim  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.    No  trace  of  iti 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered.  —  4.  In  one 
passage  (Josh.  xi.  8),  Zidon  is  mentioned  with 
the  mx  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbah.      This  is 
preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  ereat  Zidon." 

Babl>ath  of  the  Children  of  Am- 
nion, and  B.  of  the  Ammonites.   This 

is  the  full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly 
given  as  Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  in  I>eut  iiL 
II  and  Es.  xxi.  20. 

Bab^biy  a  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews 
to  their  doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  ad- 
dressed to  our  Lord  (Matt  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvl 
25,  49 ;  liark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45 ;  John  i.  39, 
50,  ui.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  titlb  is  interpreted  in  express 
words  by  St.  John,  and  by  implication  in  St 
Biatthew,  to  mean  Master,  Teacher,  John  i.  39 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  IS)  and  Matt  xxiii.  8. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  8t  John 
of  the  kindred  title  Rabboki  (John  xx.  16), 
which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  51.  The  i  whicli 
is  added  to  these  titles  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  pronominal  affix  "  My ; "  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  St  John  does  not  translate  either 
of  these  bv  "  Ify  Master,"  but  simply  "  Mas- 
ter;"  so  that  the  t  would  seem  to  have  lost  any 
especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and 
like  the  "  my  in  titles  of  respect  among  our- 
selves, or  in  such  terms  as  A/ovneignenr,  M^ 
sieur,  to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal  address. 
The  title  Rabbi  is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is 
thought  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time 
of  the  disputes  between  the  rival  schooteof  j 
Hillel  and  Shammai.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  | 
higher  title  than  Rah,  and  Rabban  higher  disa 
Rabbi.  ^ 

Bab'bithi  a  town  in  the  territory,  pan^P* 
on  the  bonnaary,  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xii-  ^ 
onlv).  I 

Babbo'ni,  John  xx.  16.    [Rabbi.] 

Bab-Mag  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xsziz.  3 
and  13.    Inboth  places,  it  is  a  title  bone  bj 
Nei^l-shareier.    It  has  already  bees  fbo<^ 
that  Nergal-shareser  is  probably  idm^  villi 
the  king  called  by  the  GnAs  M^Bmar. 
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[Nbboai/-Srarbzbr.]  This  king,  as  well  as 
certain  other  important  personages,  is  found  to 
bear  the  title  in  the  Babjloniui  inscriptions. 
It  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat  diflferent 
Tocalization,  being  read  as  Ralm-Emga  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson.  The  signification  is  somewhat 
donbtfal.  Rabu  is  most  certainly  "  great,"  or 
"chief;"  but  Mag,  or  Emaa,  is  an  obscure 
term.  It  has  been  commonly  identified  with 
the  word  "  Magus ; "  but  this  identification  is 
▼eiy  uncertain.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  inclines  to 
translate  emga  hj  "  priest." 

Bab'aaoOB.  Rjlbbhakbh  (Ecdus.  xlviii. 
18).    Ap. 

Bab'-saris.  1.  An  oflSoer  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  RabahiULeh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hesekiah  (S 
K.  xriii.  17). — 2.  One  of  the  princes  of  Nebn- 
chadaeasar,  who  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  b.c.  59S  (Jer.  xxxix.  3, 13).  Rab- 
sar^  is  probably  ratW  the  name  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch:  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is  calfed  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim^.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.,  we  hare 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  SarBechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is. 
xlri.  1 ). 

Bab'shakeh  (2  K.  xriii.,  xix. ;  Is.  xxxvi., 
XXX vii. :  Babmces),  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Hesekiah.  Sennacherib,  having  taken 
other  cities  of  Juduh,  was  now  besieging  Lar 
chiah ;  and  Hesekiah,  terrified  at  his  progress, 
and  losiiur  for  a  time  his  firm  faith  in  God, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  ofler  of  submission 
and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  content 
with  this,  sends  a  e:reat  host  against  Jerusalem 
under  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeh ;  not 
so  much,  apparently,  with  the  object  of  imme- 
diately engaging  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as 
with  the  idea  tuu,  in  its  present  disheartened 
state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  once.  Many  have 
imagined,  from  the  fiuniliarity  of  Rabshakeh 
with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  a  Jewish  de- 
serter or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel.  Being 
nnable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission 
from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  extremitv  of  his 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  tne  Lord, 
IS  eDOOurased  by  the  words  and  predictions  of 
Isaiah,  Rabshakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  As- 
.Hvria,  who  had  now  departed  from  Lachish. 
The  English  version  takes  Rabshakeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person ;  it  may,  however,  be  oues- 
noned  whetoer  it  be  not  rather  the  name  or  the 
oflRoe  which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief 
cupbearer,  and  Rab-Mao  possibly  the  chief 
pnest. 

Ha^'OSi  a  term  of  rmoech  used  by  the  Jews 
of  oar  Saviour's  age  (Hatt  v.  28).    Critics  are 
■t^ixiied  in  deriving  it  firom  the  Chaldee  tenn 
rrM,  with  the  sense  of  "  worthless." 
[Oamn.] 
k^ehao.    Rahab  the  hariot  (Matt  i.  5). 
k'ohaL  one  of  the  places  which  David 
and  his  fblfowers  used  to  haunt  during  the 
l^criod  of  his  freebootiog  life.    It  b  named  in 
]  Sam.  xzx.  29  only. 


Ba^ohalf  the  vouncer  of  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  the  wife  of' Jacob,  and  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin.  The  incidents  of  her  life  may 
be  found  in  Gren.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The 
story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
peculiar  interest :  there  is  that  in  it  which  ap- 
peals to  some  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  beauty  of  Rachel ;  the  deep 
love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob  from 
their  first  meeting  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when 
he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  thei 
desert  life,  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her  he 
was  Rebekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days, 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her; "  their  marriage  at 
last;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very  time 
when,  in  giving  birth  to  another  son,  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she 
had  become  still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ; 
his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her 
loss  (Gen.  xlviii.  7),— these  things  make  up  a 
touching  tale  of  personal  and  domestic  historv 
which  Sbs  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel. 
Yet,  firom  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  her 
character,  there  does  not  seem  mucfar  to  claim 
any  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  discontent  and  fretful  impatience  shown 
in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless  moved 
even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1, 
2).  She  appears  moreover  to  have  shared  all 
the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  fiunily.  See, 
for  instance,  Rachcrs  stealing  her  father's 
images,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence 
of  mind  with  which  she  xX>noealed  her  theft 
( Gen.  xxxi. ) .  From  this  incident,  we  may  also 
infer  that  the  was  not  altogether  f^ree  from  the 
superstitions  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  1 4).  RtuAeTg  Umb,  —  "  Rachel 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
upon  her  grave :  that  b  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 

¥ave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20). 
he  site  of  Rachers  tomb,  "on  the  way  to 
Bethlehem,"  "a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath," "  in  the  border  of  Beiuamin,"  has  never 
been  onestioned.  It  is  about  two  miles  S.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Baddalj.  one  of  David's  brothers,  fifth  son 
of  Jesse  (I  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald  coigectnres  that 
he  is  identical  with  Rbi  ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

Baga^ll.  1.  A  place  named  only  in  Jud.  i. 
5, 15 ;  probably  identical  with  Ragbs.   Ap. 

Baga'u.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord, 
son  orPhalec  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same 
person  with  Rbu,  son  of  Peleg. 

Ha'ges  was  an  important  city  in  North- 
eastern Media,  where  that  country  bordered 
upon  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  10  and  12, 
&c.,  and  twice  in  Judith  (i.  5  and  15).  Rages 
is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of  pro- 
line writere.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the  Zen- 
davesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius ;  Khagss  in  Duris 
of  Samoa,  Strabo,  and  Arrian  ;  and  Rhagssa  in 
Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking.  Rages  is  a  town ; 
but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province  which  is 
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sometimes  called  Rages  or  Rhagc,  sometimes 
Khaciana.  It  appears  from  the  2^ndaTe8ta 
that  nere  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana, 
with  two  other  races,  and  were  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  heretics.  Isidore  calls  Raises 
"  the  greatest  city  in  Media."  In  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages 
appears  to  have  g;one  to  decay ;  but  it  was  soon 
after  rebuilt  by  Seleucas  I.  (Nicator),  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Europus.  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  Arsacia,  ailer  the  Arsaces 
of  the  day ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its 
ancient  appellation.  That  appellation  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  cormp- 
tion,  the  ruins  being  still  known  by  the  name 
of  /2Aey.  These  ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south- 
east oi  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4,S00  yards 
long  by  3,500  yards  broad,  llie  walls  are  well 
markecl,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness.  The 
modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
uow  superseded  Rheif,    Ap. 

Hag'aeL  or  Beu'el.  L  A  prince-priest 
of  Miman,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to 
Ex.  ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Num.  x. 
29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jethro  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  11, 
and  perhaps  in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  latter 
passage  admits  of  another  sense),  the  prima 
facie  view  would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and 
^obab  were  different  names  for  the  same  indi- 
fidnal.  Such  is  probably  the  case  with  regard 
o  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not  with  the 
third.  [Hobab.]  One  of  the  names  may 
represent  an  oflScial  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
or  Ra^el  is  uncertain;  both  being  appropri- 
ately si^ificant  The  identity  of  Jethro  and 
Renel  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18). 
Another  solution  of  the  dimcnlty  has  been 
aought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship 
among  the  Hebrews. 

BSM^Oel.  Another  transcription  of  the 
name  Kkuel,  occnrring  in  Tobit,  where  Rag- 
nel,  a  pious  Jew  of  **  Ecbatane,  a  city  of 
Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  Ac.).    Ap. 

Baliab»  or  Ba'ohaby  a  celebrated  woman 
of  Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
to  spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house 
ftom  the  pursuit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved 
with  all  ner  family  when  the  Israelites  sacked 
the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah.  Her  history  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  she  was  a  young 
unmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho.  She 
was  a  "harlot,"  and  probaUy  combined  the 
trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for 
which  the  Phoenicians  were  early  famous ;  since 
we  find  the  flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with 
stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  drv,  and  a  stock  of 
scarlet  or  crimson  line  in  her  nouse.  Her  house 
was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  city.  Rahab 
4si«fore  had  Men  well  informed  with  regard 


to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  hearf 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  th« 
utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of 
the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Israditish  host 
The  efiect  upon  her  mind  had  been  what  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of  her  war 
of  life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  fiuth  in  Jehovah  as 
the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
Israelites.  When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  seat 
by  Joshua  came  to  her  bouse,  they  found  tiiem- 
selves  under  the  roof  of  one  who,  alone  proba- 
bly of  the  whole  population,  was  friendly  to 
tiieir  nation.  Her  reception  of  the  spies,  the 
artifice  b^  which  she  concealed  them  irom  the 
king,  their  escape,  and  the  saving  of  Raliab  and 
her  family  at  the  capture  of  the  ci^,  in  aceoid- 
ance  with  their  promise,  are  all  told  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josh.  iL  The  narrator  adds,  "  and  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day,"  not  necesaa 
rily  implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  out  that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which 
she  was  reckoned  the  head  continued  to  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  As  regards  Ra- 
hab herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i.  5  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of  Naaasoo, 
and  the  mother  of  Boas,  Jesse's  erandiiaifaier. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  mav 
have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  aavetf ; 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led, 
in  his  case,  to  a  more  tender  passion,  aad 
obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past  diagrate 
attaching  to  her  name.  But,  hoiv^ver  this  majr 
be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, that  Rahab  became  the  mother  of  tfat 
line  from  which  sprung  David,  and  eventnailr 
Christ ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  b^  St 
Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  at 
that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  persoa 
as  David  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  attemper 
that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  difiereot 
fW>m  Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chrono- 
logical difficultv,  are  singularly  absurd.  The 
craracter  of  Rahab  has  much  and  deep  interest 
Dismissing,  as  inconsistent  with  tmui,  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  her  character  of  atain  by  saying 
that  she  was>only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a'har 
lot,  we  may  yet  notice  that  it  is  verv  possible 
that,  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  religioB, 
such  a  calling  may  have  implied  a  fiir  kss  de- 
viation fh>m  the  "standard  of  moralitv  than  it 
does  with  us,  and,  moreover,  that  witb  a  pnrer 
faith  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  pore  life. 
As  a  caseof  causistrr,  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho  s  messengers  with  a  fitbe 
tale,  and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  has  been  much  dlacnsaed. 
With  regard' to  the  first,  strict  truth,  either  io 
Jew  or  heatiien,  was  a  virtue  so  utterly  un- 
known before  the  promulgation  of  the  gwpel, 
that,  as  far  as  Rahab  is  concerned,  the  aiscns- 
ston  is  quite  superfluous.  With  r^^ard  lo  her 
taking  part  against  her  own  countiymen,  it  can 
only  be  justified,  but  is  fully  justified,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  fidelitv  to  her  country  would 
in  her  case  have  been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that 
the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the  km«r 
duty  to  her  native  land.  If  her  <iwn  t^  of 
shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  tiiat 
idolatiy,  one  can  readluy  understand  what  a 
further  stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her 
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heart  wat  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belon^d 
by  birth,  and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which 
she  wished  to  belong  by  a  community  of  faith 
and  hope.  This  view  of  Rahab's  conduct  is 
folly  home  out  by  the  references  to  her  in  the 
N.  T.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  us  that  '*by  laith  the  harlot  Rahab  per- 
ished not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she 
had  received  the  spies  with  peace"  (Heb.  xi. 
31 ) ;  and  St  James  fortifies  his  docthne  of  jus- 
tification by  works,  by  asking,  "  Was  not  Ka- 
hab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she  had 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out 
another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Rahab  the 
harlot  was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality" 
{ad  Corinth,  xii.). 

Baliab*  a  poetical  name  of  Effypt  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9).  The  same  word  signifies 
"  fierceness,  insolence,  pride ; "  if  Hebrew, 
when  applied  to  Bgvpt,  it  would  indicate  the 
national  character  of  tne  inhabitants.  Gesenius 
thinks  it  was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but 
accommodated  to  Hebrew,  aftnough  no  likely 
equivalent  has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we 
may  add,  in  ancient  Eeypdan.  This  word 
occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job  (xxvi.  12),  where  it 
is  usually  translated  as  in  the  A.  v.,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name.  Rahab,  as 
m  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without 
reference  to  the  Exodus :  this  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
4.    In  Is.  XXX.  7,  the  name  is  alluded  to. 

Baliain.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii. 
44),  Raham  is  described  as  the  son  of  Shema 
and  father  of  Jorkoam. 

Baliel,  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  fk- 
miliar  name  elsewhere  rendered  Rachel  ( Jer. 
xxxi.  15). 

Hain.  Mdtdr,  and  also  ffohem,  which,  when 
it  diflfors  from  the  more  common  word  wuUdr, 
signifies  a  more  violent  rain :  it  is  aho  used  as 
a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23).  Early  Rain, 
the  rains  of  the  autumn,  ydreA  (Deut.  xi.  14 ; 
Jer.  V.  24) ;  also  mdrA  (Joel  ii.  23).  Latteb 
Raiv,  the  rain  of  sprin|r,  malkdsh  (Prov.  xvi. 
15  ;  Job  xxix.  23 ;  Jer.  lii.  3 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  Joel 
ii.  23 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ).  The  eariy  and  latter  rains 
are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v. 
24 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  James  v.  7). 
Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character, 
is  rebSUm,  translated  in  our  version  "showers " 
(Deut  xxxii.  2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7 
(Hob.  6);  Ps.  Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11).  Ixxii.  6). 
The  Hebrews  have  also  the  word  zerem,  ex- 
pressing violent  rain,  storm,  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  hail  -^  in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the  heavy 
rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains;  and 
soffrir,  which  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15, 
continuous  and  heav^  rain.  In  a  country  com- 
prising so  many  varieties  of  elevation  as  Pales- 
tine, there  must,  of  necessity,  occur  correspond- 
ing varieties  of  climate.  For  six  months  in 
the  year,  no  rain  falls ;  and  the  harvests  are 
;^thered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  so  fiimiliar,  lest  the  work  be  in- 
rermpted  by  unseasonable  storms.  There  are, 
however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more 
«han  compensating,  disadvantages  occasioned 


by  this  long  absence  of  rain  :  the  whole  land 
becomes  dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns 
are  empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and 
the  autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
These,  the  early  rains,  commence  about  the 
latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier :  not  suddenly, 
but  by  degrees ;  the  husbandman  has  thus  the 
opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Tlie  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west 
or  south-west  (Luke  xii.  54),  continuing  for 
two  or  three  davs  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefiy 
during  the  night ;  the  wind  then  shif&  round 
to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine 
weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  heavilv,  but  at  intervals ;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervsJs,  and 
are  less  heavy;  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and 
February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
at  Jerusalem;  but  it  does  not  lie  long.*  it  is 
very  seldom  seen  alon^  the  coast  and  in  the 
low  plains.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less 
during  the  month  of  Marrh ;  it  is  very  rare  in 
April,  and  even  in  Lebamm  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  barlejr  harvest  begins  as  earl^  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later ;  in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  be- 
fore ^e  middle  of  June.  (Palbstink.]  With 
respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
ana  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that 
there  are  not  at  the  present  da^  "  anv  paiticu- 
lar  periods  of  rain  or  succession  of  showers 
which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  sea- 
sons. The  whole  period  from  October  to  Bfarch 
now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term 
of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate,  the 
early  and  the  latter  rains,  for  which  the  hus- 
bandman waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  sliowers 
of  spring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and  for- 
ward both  the  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal 
products  of  the  fields"  (James  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xvi. 
15). 

xtainbow.  The  token  of  the  eovenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  ark,  that  the  waters  should  no  more  become 
a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  The  right  inter- 
pretation of  (jen.  ix.  13  seems  to  be  that  Qod 
took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens  when 
the  sun's  rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  con- 
secrated it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise  (Ecclns.  xliii.  11).  The 
figurative  and  svmbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness 
must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  fain- 
bow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto 
an  emerald  : "  amidst  the  awful  vision  of  sur- 
passing glory  is  seen  the  symbol  of  Hope,  thft 
bright  emblem  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 
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Baiiilis.    [ViinB.] 

Hal^em.  Among  the  desoendants  of  Machir 
the  son  of  Manaraeh,  by  his  wife  Maacbah,  are 
mentioned  Ulam  and  Kakem,  who  are  appar- 
ency the  sons  of  Sheresh  (i  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Baklcath^  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Kaphtali,  named  between  Hammath  and  Chiv- 

HEBETH  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

fiak&OXly  one  of  the  towns  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not 
far  distant  from  Joppa. 

Bam.  1.  Second  son  of  Hesron,  and  father 
of  Amminadab  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  10).— 2.  The 
first-born  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).  — 8. 
Elihn,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  is  de- 
scribed as  "of  the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxil.  21  in  Qpnnection  with 
Hns  and  Buz. 

Bam.  JShkbp;  Sacrifices.] 

Bam,  mattering.  This  instrument  of 
ancient  siege  operations  is  twice  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  (Es.  IT.  2,  xxi.  22  [27]) ;  and  as  both 
references  are  to  the  batterine-rams  in  use 
among  Uie  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it  will 
only  be  necessaxy  to  describe  those  which  are 
known  fh>m  the  monuments  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  their  si^ees.  In  attacking  the  walls 
of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step  appears  to  have 
been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  oank  of  eartli 
(comp.  £s.  iv.  2,  **  cast  a  mount  against  it "), 
by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  uieir  batter- 
ing-rams and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  "  The  batterinflr-rams,"  says  Mr.  Lay ard, 
"  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to 
movable  tovrers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whoie  then  formed  one  great  tempo- 
rary building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented 
in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and 
even  turrets,  of  the  besieged  city .  In  some  bass- 
reliefs,  the  battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it 
was  then  perhaps  constructed  upon  the  spot, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  moved.  .  .  . 
The  mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  Assvrian  sculptures.  It 
may  be  presumed,  from  the  representations  in 
the  bass-relieft,  that  they  were  partly  suspended 
bv  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them 
from  within.  .  .  .  The  artificial  tower  vras 
usually  occupied  by  two  warriors:  one  dis- 
charged his  arrows  against  the  besieged,  whom 
he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  effectually  than  if  he  nad  been  below ; 
the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's 
defence.*' 

Ba^ma,  BCatt  ii.  is,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi. 
1 5.  The  original  passage  alludes  to  a  massacre 
of  Bexyamites  or  Ephraimites  (comp.  ver.  9, 
18),  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount 
Epfaraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  evangelist, 
and  turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near 
to  which  was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel. 

Ba^mall.  A  word  which  in  its  simple  or 
compound  shape  forms  the  name  of  several 

E laces  in  the  Holy  Land ;  one  of  those  which, 
ke  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or  Mizpeh,  betrays 
the  aspect  of  the  country.  As  an  appellative  it 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xvi.  24-39), 
in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  eadi  time  ren- 


dered in  the  A.  V.  "  high  palace."  But  in  laser 
Hebrew,  ramtha  is  a  recognized  woitl  for  a  hilL 
—  I.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Beii> 

d'amin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
etween  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  There  is  a  more 
precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the  in- 
valuable catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  di^ 
turbed  by  the  gradual  apprcMch  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  x.  28-32).  At  Michmyash  he 
crosses  the  ravine,  and  Uien  successively  dis- 
lodges or  alarms  Geba,  Ramah,  and  GiboJi  of 
Saul.  Each  of  these  may  be  recognized  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present  daj. 
Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  south,  brink  of  the  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  haltbeyond  it,  dlreetlT 
between  it  and  the  mun  road  to  the  city,  is  er- 
Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha-Ra- 
mah),  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  namt 
implies.  Its  distance  from  the  citv  la  two  hours, 
t.e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles.  Its  posi- 
tion is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  iiOticfs 
of  the  Bible  (Judg.  iv.  5,  xix.  13;  I  K.  xv.  17, 
21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  6,  6;  Jer.  xL  I,  &c). 
Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in  1  Sam. 
xxil.  6;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  Tii.  SO; 
the  last  two  of  which  passages  show  also  that 
its  people  returned  afwr  t&  CaptiTity.  The 
Ramah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  difierent 
position  in  die  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  farther  west»  nearer  the  plain.  Er- 
Ram  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval  travel- 
lers, by  some  of  whom  it  is  reoogniaed  as  Ba- 
mah ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinsoa  to 
make  the  identification  certain  and  complete. 

2.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father 
(I  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11),  the  birthplace  of  Samod 
himself,  his  home  and  official  reaidenoe,  the  site 
of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  zv.  34,  xvi.  IS,  xix. 
18),  and  finally  his  burial-place  (zzv.  l,xxviii. 
3).  In  the  present  instance,  it  fa  a  contracted 
form  of  Ramatuaim-Zophim.  All  that  is  di- 
rectly said  as  to  its  situation  ia  that  it  was  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Uiis  woaki 
naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  con- 
nection with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  roes- 
tioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neiffhboriiood  of  Gib- 
eah the  residence  of  Saul,  Uiat  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the 
same  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boon- 
daries  of  Mount  Ephraim  are  nowhere  disr 
tinctly  set  forth.  In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  expression  would  mean  that  por- 
tion of  the  mountainous  district  which  was,  st 
the  time  of  speaking,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  In  this  district,  tradition, 
with  a  truer  instinct  than  it  sometimes  displays, 
has  placed  the  residence  of  Samuel.  The  ear- 
liest attempt  to  identify  it  is  in  the  Ommat- 
Ham  of  Ensebius,  and  was  not  so  happy .^  His 
words  are,  "  Armathem  Seipha :  tne  dtf  of 
Helkana  and  Samuel ;  it  lies  near  Diospolis  : 
thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  he 
from  Arimathsea.  Diospolis  is  Lyddl^  the 
modem  LSdd,  and  the  reference  of  £!naebiBS  is 
no  doubt  to  Ramlek,  the  well-known  modern 
town  two  miles  from  Likkl.  But  there  is  an- 
other tradition,  that  just  alluded  to,  cobudod 
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to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the 
present  day,  which  places  the  restaence  of 
Samael  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence 
of  Nebu  SamuHl,  which  rises  four  miles  to 
the  N.  vV.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  height 
(greater  than  that  of  Jerusalem  itself),  its  com- 
manding position,  and  its  ^nliar  shape,  render 
the  most  conspicnous  object  in  all  the  land- 
scapes of  that  district,  and  make  the  names  of 
Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appropriate 
to  it.  Since  the  days  of  Arcnlf,  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  condnnons.  Here,  then, 
we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evi- 
dence, to  place  the  Kamah  of  Samael.  And 
tliere  probably  would  never  have  been  an^  re- 
sistance to  tlie  traditional  identification  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
position  of  Ramidi  square  with  a  passage  with 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have 
necessarily  any  connection.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  the  city  in  which  Sanl  wasanomted 
bv  Samael  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own 
city  Ramah.  On  the  asumption  that  Rama- 
thaim-sophim  was  the  city  ot  Saul's  anointing, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  site 
for  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  la) 
Qesenins  snssests  the  JeM  Fwnadis,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Herodium, 
the  "  Frank  mountain  "  of  more  modem  times. 
(b)  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  S6ba,  in  the  moun- 
tains six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  pos- 
sible representative  of  Zophim.  (c)  Van  de 
VeJde,  following  the  lead  of  Woloott,  argues  for 
Rameh  (or  Ramd  d-KhaUl)^  a  well-known  site 
of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
ilebnm.|  (d\  Dr.  Bonar  adopts  er-RoMj  which 
he  places  a  short  distance  noith  of  Bethlehem, 
east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Two  suggestions 
in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  noticed :  — (a) 
That  of  Cwald,  who  places  Ramathaim-sophim 
at  Raandtaht  a  mile  west  of  d^Bireh,  and  near- 
ly five  north  of  iVeSy  S(kwU,  {b)  That  of 
Shcwars,  who,  starting  from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as 
the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  upon  Rameh  north  of 
Samaria,  and  west  of  Sanwr,  which  he  supposes 
also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jarmuth,  the  Levidou  city 
of  Issachar. 

8.  One  of  the  nineteen  fortified  places  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36)  named  between  Ada- 
inaA  and  Hazor.  It  would  appear,  if  the  order 
of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to  have  been  in  the 
mountainous  country  N.  W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth.  In  this  district,  a  place  bluing 
the  name  of  Rameh  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  It  lies  on  the  main  track  between 
Akka  and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  about  eight  miles  B.  8.  &.  of  Safed,^A^ 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  ooundaiy 
(A.  V.  "coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Two 
places  of  the  same  name  have  been  discovered 
in  the  district  allotted  to  Asher :  the  one  east 
of  Tyre,  and  within  about  three  miles  of  it ;  the 
other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  south-east 
of  the  same  city.  If  either  of  these  places  r6p- 
resent  the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre 
and  the  se»eoast.  —  6.  By  this  name  in  2  K. 
viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only,  is  designated 
Raicoth-Gilbad. — 6.  A  place  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  re-inhabited  by  the  Ben- 


jamites  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benja- 
min (above,  No.  1)  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel, 
but  its  position  in  the  list  (remote  from  Geba, 
Michmash,  Bethel,  vcr.  31,  comp.  Ear.  ii.  26, 
28^  seems  to  remove  it  farther  west,  to  tiie 
neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  The 
situation  of  the  modem  Ramldi  agrees  very 
well  widi  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too  well 
placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  times. 

Ba^math-Iielli.  The  name  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philis- 
tines with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  "He 
cast  away  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and 
called  that  place '  Ramath-lehi,' "  —  as  if"  heav- 
ing of  the  jaw-bone."  But  Gesenins  has  pointed 
out  that,  as  they  at  present  stand,  the  wordls  are 
exactly  parallel  to  Kamath-mizpdi  and  Ramath- 
negcb,  and  mean  the  "height  of  Lecht." 

Ba^math-Miz^pelL  A  place  mentioned, 
in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification  of  the 
territoiy  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its  north- 
em  landmarks.  Tnere  is' no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  place  with  that  early  sanc- 
tuary at  which  Jacob  and  Laban  set  up  their 
caim  of  stones,  and  which  received  the  names 
of  MizFBH,  Galeed,  and  Jegar  Sahadntba; 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  aD  these  are 
identical  with  Ramoth-Gilcad,  so  notorioos  in 
the  later  history  of  the  nation. 

Ba'math  of  tho  80Uth|  more  accurately 
Ramah  of  the  South.  One  ot  the  towns  in  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  f  Josh.  xix.  8),  apparent 
at  its  extreme  soudi  limit  It  af^ars  firom 
this  passage  to  have  been  another  name  fbr 
BAALATifssKK.  Van  de  Velde  takes  It  as 
identKal  with  Ramath-lehi,  which  he  finds  at 
Tdl  d'LAimh;  but  this  appears  to  be  too  far 
south.  It  IS,  in  all  probabihty,  the  same  place 
as  South  RamothjI  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

Bamatha  im-^''phim.   The  tn J  form 

of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  Elkanah,  the 
fiither  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided.  It  is 
given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A..  V.  but  once  (1  Sam«  i.  I).  Elsewhere 
(i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  IS,  xix. 
18,  19,  22,  23,  XX.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah.  [RJimah,  2.] 
Ramathaim,  if  intemreted  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
is  dual — "  the  double  eminence."  This  may 
point  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  or 
the  place,  or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
familiar  to  all  students,  which  exists  in  lan- 
guage to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign  name  into 
an  intelligible  form.  Of  the  force  of  "  Zophhn  " 
no  probable  explanation  has  been  given.  It 
was  an  ancient  name  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as  here,  was  at- 
tach^ to  an  eminence.  Even  without  the 
testimony  of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  narrative  itself,  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
•—where  he  lived,  built  an  altar,  died,  and  was 
buried  —  was  the  same  place  as  the  Ramah  or 
Ramathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was  bora.  Of 
its  position,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can  be 
nthered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth  (xix.  18, 
Ac.,  XX.  1 ) ;  and  it  had  also  in  its  neighbor- 
hood a  great  well,  known  as  the  Well  of  Has- 
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Secha  (xix.  SS).  Bat,  unfoitanatelj,  these 
tcan^  particnUrs  throw  no  light  on  its  situa- 
tion, in  the  4th  century,  Ramathaim-Zophim 
was  located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda),  probably 
at  Ramleh :  but  that  is  quite  untenable,  and 
quickly  disappeared  in  &yor  of  another,  prob- 
abljT  older,  certainly  more  probable  tradition, 
which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill 
four  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the 
earlj  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel 
and  Mont  Joye.  It  is  now  uniyersally  desig- 
nated Ndy  JSamwil^tiM  ''Prophet  Samuel?' 
[Raji AH,  No.  2.] 

Ha'mathem.  One  of  the  three  "govern- 
ments "  which  were  added  to  JudsBa  by  King 
Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (I  BCaoc  xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Rama- 
THAiM,  probably  that  renowned  as  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel  the  prophet,  though  this  cannot 
be  stated  with  certainty.    Ap. 

Ba'mathite»  the.  Shimei  the  Ramathite 
had  charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  zxviL  2^).  The  name  implies 
that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah, 
but  there  is  no  tradition  or  other  clew  by  which 
the  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy 
belonged  can  be  identified. 

Bam'eses,  or  Baam'ses,  a  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Egypt  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  same  city  is  designated 
by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of'^the  Heb.  text, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of 
Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same 
region.  The  first  mention  of  lumeses  is  in 
the  narrative  of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his 
father  and  brethren  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  re- 
lated that  a  possession  was  given  them  "  in  the 
land  of  Rameses  "  ( Gen.  xlvii.  11).  This  land 
of  Rameses  either  corresponds  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  probably 
the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  with 
a  parallel  passage  (6).  The  name  next  occurs 
as  that  of  one  of  the  two  store-cities  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  i.  11).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Raamses  is  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  we  read  of 
Rameses  as  the  starting-point  of  the  journey 
(Ex.  xii.  37  ;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5).  If 
then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
been  the  cnief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
either  Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have 
to  endeavor  to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius 
supposes  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of 
Rameses.  His  reasons  are,  that  in  the  LXX. 
Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  in 
a  passage  where  the  Heb.  only  mentions  "  the 
land  of  Goshen  *'  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and  that  there 
is  a  monolithic  group  of  Aboo-Kesheyd  repre- 
senting Turn  and  Ra,  and,  between  them, 
Rameses  II.,  who  was  probably  there  wor- 
shipped. The  biblical  narrative  of  the  position 
of  Rameses  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marenes, 
and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israel- 
ites rrom  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the 
narrative  appears  to  indicate  a  route  for  the 
chief  part  airectly  towards  the  sea.  The  one 
fact,  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight 
miles  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to 


US'  fatal  to  Lepsius's  identificatiofi.  There  b 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cities  in 
Egypt  bore  this  name. 

juames'se  =  Raiib8B8  (Jud.  i.  9).   A^ 

Hami^all.  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  tStMt 
sons  of  Parosh  (Ezr.  x.  25). 

Ba'moth.  One  of  the  four  Levitical  cities 
of  Issachar  according  to  the  catalogue  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  73. 

Ba'moth.  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the 
sons  of  Ban!  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Ba'moth-Gil'eadU  the  "  heights  of  on- 

ead."  One  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important  district, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  ttie  direct  state- 
ment of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that  it  commanded  the 
regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  bat 
also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews 
in  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Ramath-Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which  again 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  occupied  the 
spot  on  which  Jacob  had  made  his  covenant 
with  Laban.  It  was  the  city  of^refngc  for  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi 
38).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  ofllcers  (I  K. 
iv.  13).  In  the  second  Syrian  war,  Ramoth- 
Gilead  played  a  conspicuous  part.  During  the 
invasion  related  in  1  K.  xv.  20,  or  some  aubse* 
quent  incursion,  this  important  place  had  beea 
seized  by  Benhadad  I.  from  Omri  The  inci- 
dents ot  Ahab's  expedition  are  well  known 
During  Ahaziah's  short  reign,  we  hear  nothing 
of  it :  it  probably  remainra  in  possession  of 
the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of^  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town 
was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the 
throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
Henceforward  Ramoth<7ilead  disappears  fhNn 
our  view.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  specifV  the 
position  of  Ramoth  as  fifteen  miles  from  ^ila- 
delphia  (Amman).  In  this  case  ther  are  at 
vanance  with  each  other,  Eusebius  maditt^it 
west,  and  Jerome  east,  of  Philadelpnia.  The 
latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  modem  town  of 
eS'Stdt,  which  Gesenius  proposes  to  identtfy 
with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ewald,  indeed,  pro- 
poses a  site  farther  north  as  more  preibaliie. 
He  suggests  i^etmtm,  a  few  miles  west  of  Jentdk. 
The  position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  ans««n 
tolerably  well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of 
Jd^dd,  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient  He- 
brew GUead,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  as 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  es-Salt.  And  prob> 
ably  this  situation  is  not  verj  hr  from  tba 
truth. 

Ba'moth  in  GU'ead,  Dent  iv.  43 ;  Josh. 
XX.  8,  xxi.  38 ;   I  K.  xxii.  3.    Elsewhere  the 
shorter  form.  Raxoth-Gilead.  is  used. 
Sams'  Horns.    [Corvet  ,*  Joniun.] 
Bains'  Skins  dyed  red  fbrmed  part  of 

the  materials  that  the  Israelites  were  ordo^ 
to  present  as  ofierings  for  the  making  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5) :  of  which  they  served 
as  one  of  the  inner  coverings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.  and 
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Vulgate  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is  cor- 
rocL  The  orieinal  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  renderea  thus  —  "skins  of  red  rams." 
The  red  ram  is  by  Ham.  Smith  identified  with 
the  Aoudad  sheep  {Ammotragug  Tragdaphu). 

Ba^'phS.  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Sanl  (1  Chr.  Yiii.  37). 

Haph^aeL  "  One  of  the  seven  holjr  angels 
which  ...  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of 
the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  According  to 
another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one  of 
the  Jour  angels  which  stood  round  the  throne 
of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael).  In 
Tobit,  he  appears  as  the  guide  ana  counsellor 
of  Tobias.    Ap. 

Bapha^im.  The  name  of  an  ancestor  of 
Jndith  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ).    Ap. 

Ba'phon.  A  city  of  Gilead,  under  the 
walls  of  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated 
Timotheus  (1  Mace  r.  37  oi^y).  It  may  have 
been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  men- 
tioned b^  Pliny  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  but  with  no  specification  of  itsposi- 
tion.  In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying  Wetz- 
stein's  Hauran,  &c.  (I860),  a  place  named  Er- 
R&Jk  is  marked.  If  Er-mfe  be  Raphana,  we 
should  expect  to  find  large  ruins.    Ap. 

Ba'phu.  The  father  of  Paid,  the  Bcnja- 
mite  spv  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

Banes,  Ghildiren  of.  One  of  the  na- 
tions whose  country  was  ravased  b;^  Holofomes 
in  bis  approach  to  Judssa  (Jud.  ii.  23  only). 
The  old  Latin  version  reads  TfuroB  et  Bcuis. 
WoliT  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the 
paasage  as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and  compares  the 
latter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.    Ap. 

Bath'amUB.  "Rathumus  the  stoiy-wri- 
ter  "  of  I  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  same  as 
'<  BvRUK  the  chancellor"  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
2S.     Ap. 

Bayen,  the  well-known  bird  of  that  name 
which  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hcb.  '&reb 
is  correetlv  translated.  This  bird  was  not  al- 
lowed as  Kx>d  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  \5j. 
The  word  'Mb  Is  doubtless  used  in  a  generic 
«enM,  and  includes  other  species  of  the  eenns 
Corma,  snch  as  the  crow  ( C.  eorone)  and  the 
hooded  crow  (C.  eormx).  The  LXX.  and 
Valg.  difier  materially  fVom  the  Hebrew  and 
our  Authorised  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7 ;  for 
whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "that  tlie 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fto  [firom  the  ark]  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up,"  m  the  two  old  ver- 
sions named  above,  together  with  the  Syriac, 
the  raven  is  represented  as  "not  returning 
until  the  water  was  dried  from  off  the  earth." 
The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cherith 
by  means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much 
fanciful  speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
show  that  the  'drebim  f" ravens")  were  the 
people  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith. 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  mer- 
chants ;  while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Elijah  merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests 
of  hares  and  other  game !  To  die  fact  of  the 
raven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and 
to  Its  habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant 
search  for  food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  the  reason  for  its  being 
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selected  by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired  writen 
as  the  especial  object  of  God's  providing  care. 
The  raven  belongs  to  the  order  Iruestores,  £ub« 
ily  CorvidtB. 

Ba'zis.  "  One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem," 
who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible 
circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "  into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Maoc.  xiv.  37-46). 
In  dying,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his 
faith  in  a  resurrection  (ver.  46).  This  act  of 
suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  people,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion.    Ap. 

Baaor.  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a 
vow  must  nave  created  among  the  Jews  a  ne« 
cessity  for  the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num 
vi.  9,  18,  viii.  7  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  la 
vii.  20;  Ex.  v.  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instru- 
ments of  his  work  were  probably,  as  in  modem 
times,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  mirror,  and 
perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
accustomed  to  shave  their  wnole  bodies. 

Beai^'a.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and 
apparently  prince  of  his  tribe  (I  Chr.  v.  5). 
The  name  is  identical  with 

Beai'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Shnbal,  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).— 2.  The  children 
of  Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Nediinfm  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Bel>a.  One  of  the  five  kinn  of  the  Midi- 
anites  slain  by  the  chUdren  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expodition,  when  Balaam  foil  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

Bebeo'ca.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Rbbbkah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

Bebek'ah,  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen. xxii. 
23)  and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isajc,  her 
father's  cousin.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in 
the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan- 
aram  (Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with 
Rebekah,  her  consent  and  marriage,  are  related. 
For  nineteen  yean,  she  was  childless :  then, 
after  the  prayers  of  Isaac,  and  her  journey  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom ; 
and  while  the  younger  was  more  iMrticnlarly 
the  companion  and  favorite  of  his  mother 
(xxiv.  19-28),  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind 
to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by 
a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husbana.  It 
was  probably  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
when  Rebekah  suggested  the  deceit  diat  was 

Sractised  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father.  She 
irected  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  fore- 
saw the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger, 
and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own 
kindred  (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  died  during  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram.  St.  Paul  (lS>m.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of 
God  regarding  ner  children  before  they  were 
bom. 

Be'chab.  L  The  fother  or  ancestor  of 
Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  55  :  Jer. 
XXXV.  6-19),  identified  by  some  writers  with 
Hobab.  —  2.    One  of  the  two  "captains  of 
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bands  "  whom  Ishbosheth  took  into  hiB  servioe, 
and  who  conspired  to  murder  him  (2  Sam.  iv. 
2).  —  3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  mler  of  part 
of  Beth-haccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

Be'chabites.  The  tribe  thus  named  ap- 
pears before  us  in  one  memorable  scene.  Their 
history  before  and  after  it  lies  in  some  ob- 
scurity.—  (I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of 
Rechab  is  identified  with  a  section  of  the  Ken- 
ites,  who  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites, 
and  retained  their  nomadic  habits;  and  the 
name  of  Hammath  is  mentioned  as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  been  interred 
from  this  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Re- 
chab belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  set- 
tled from  uie  first  at  Jabes  in  Judah.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  passa^  refers  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  their 
return  fh>m  the  Captiyi^.  Of  Rechab  himself 
nothing  is  known.  £Le  may  have  been  the 
father,  De  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor, 
of  Jebonadab.  The  name  may  have  pointed, 
as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2  Sam  iv.  2,  to  a  con- 
spicuous form  of  the  wild  Bedouin  lifb,  and 
Jebonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel 
who  drives  as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K. 
ix.  20).  Boulduc  infers  from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii. 
14,  that  the  two  great  prophets  Elijah  and 
EHsha  were  known,  each  of  them  in  his  time, 
as  the  chariot  (Reoeb)  of  Israel.  He  infers  f^npm 
this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets, 
who  followed  toem  in  all  their  austenty,  were 
known  as  the "  sons  of  the  chariot,"  B'ni 
Reeeb,  and  Uiat  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  uken 
as  a  pafionymic,  and  refcmd  to  an  unknown 
Rechab. 

(n.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehoitadab 
has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  He  and  his 
people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of  Je- 
novah,  cirenmcised,  though  not  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not 
considering  themselves  bound  'by  the  Mosaic 
law  and  ntual.  The  worship  or  Baal  was  ac- 
cordingly not  less  ofiensive  to  them  than  to  the 
Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phosni- 
cian  cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8, 
vi.  3-6).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both 
evils,  and  as  m  the  ease  of  Elijah,  and  of  the 
Nazarites  of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  ihe  form  of 
asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any. 
All  their  days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as 
remembering  that  they  were  strangers  in  the 
land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribal 
existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  they 
adhered  faithfully  to  this  rule.  The  Naba- 
thaeans  and  Wahabys  supply  us  with  a  striking 
parallel. 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  B.C.  607,  drove  the  Rechabites  from 
their  tents.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely 
drawn  from  the  fi^ts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  *The  nam<» 
of  the  Rechabites  show  that  they  continned  to 
i>e  worshippers  of  Jehovah.    Tliey  are  already 


known  to  the  prophet  One  of  them  (ver.  3) 
bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nasarite 
life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned 
to  priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts. 
Here  they  are  tempted,  and  are  proof  acainf^t 
the  temptation.  The  history  of  wis  trial  ends 
with  a  special  blessing :  "  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  forever  "  (vcr.  19).  The  words,  *'  to  stand 
before  me,"  are  essentially  liturgical.  The 
Rechabites  were  solemnly  adopted  into  the 
families  of  Israel,  and  were  recognized  as  in- 
corporated into  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(IV.)   It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  traces  of  their  after-histoij  in  the 
biblical  or  later  writers.    (1.)  We  have  the  sin- 
gular heading  of  the  Ps.  Ixxi.  in  the  LXX 
version,  indicating  that  the  ''  sons  of  Jonadab'* 
shared  the  captivity  of  Israel.     (2.)  There  ii 
the  si^ificant  mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab  is 
Neh.  lii.  14,  as  co-operating  with  the  priests, 
Levites,  and  princes  iii  the  restoration  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.    (3^  The  mention  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  aot 
without  difficulty,  points,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Rechabitei 
have  become  scribes.    They  give  themaelyes  to 
a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  retnm  freii 
Babylon,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  hi  the 
hands  of  Levites.    The  close  juxtapositioB  of 
the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants  of  David 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  1  shows  also  in  how  honorable  aa 
esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time  when  thst 
book  was  compiled.    (4.)  The  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  xi^cn  by  Hcge- 
sippus,  brings  the  name  of  the  RechabiCies  once 
more  before  us,  and  in  a  vm  stranse  cobdcc^ 
tion.      Whfle  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
stoninff  him,  "  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of 
Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  mea- 
tioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  oat, 
protesting  against  the  crime.    We  may  aocepi 
Hegesippus  as  an  additional  witness  to  the  ei- 
istence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  reo^iniaed  body 
up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  aharing  ia 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple.     (5.)  Some  later 
notices  are  not  without  mterest    Benjamin  of 
Tndda  in  the  12th  century  mentions  that  near 
El-Jubar  (  =  Pumbeditha)  he  found  Jews  who 
were   named    Rechabites.      They    tilled    the 
ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  attained  fiwa 
wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  law,  and 
weeping  for  Jerusalem.    A  later  traveller.  Dr. 
WoifT,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report.     The  tfews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemni 
told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca.    When  he  came 
near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the 
Beni-Khaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with 
the  sons  of  Jonadab.      With  one  of  dma, 
Mousa,  Wolff  conversed.    In  a  later  journal 
he  mentions  a  second  interview  with  MoQ^a* 
describes  them  as  keeping  strictly  to  the  okl 
rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name  of  the  B'ne- 
Arhab,  and  says  that  B'nS-Israel  of  the  tril« 
of  Dan  live  with  them.    It  has  been  tfaoupbi 
right  to  give  these  statements  for  what  tbey  srr 
worth. 

Be'chah.    In  l   Chr.  iv.  12,  BeCh-iaplui, 
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FiBeah,  and  Tehinnah  the  fieither,  or  founder, 
of  Ir-nahash,  are  said  to  have  been  "  the  men 
ofRechah." 

BeOOrder»  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not  sim- 
ply of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council.  In  David's  court, 
the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  officers  of 
his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled  with 
the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3; 
comp.  2  K.  xviii.  18,  37  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Bed  Sea.    The  sea  known  to  us  as  the 
Red  Sea  was  by  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea  " 
(Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28,  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages), 
and  specially  "  the  sea  of  «tbA  "  (Ex.  x.  19,  xiii. 
18,  XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31  ;   Num.  xiv.  25 ;   &c.). 
It  ia  also  perhaps  written  s&phdh  in  Num.  xxi. 
14,  rendered  "  Red  Sea  "  in  A.  V. ;  and  in  like 
manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  sApk.    The  LXX.  al- 
ways render  it  i  kpnipik  OaXaoaa  {except  in 
Judg.  xi.  16).    Of  the  names  of  this  sea,  (1.) 
jfojM  signifies  "  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.    It  is  also 
applieflto  the  mie  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bakr 
is  so  applied)  in  Nah.  iii.  8.    (2.)  Yam-m^. 
The  meaning  of  $u^,  and  the  reason  of  its 
being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.    Gesenins  renders 
it  ruth,  reed,  eea-toeed.     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodus ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  *he  exposure  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  in  Is. 
xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  "  iiag"  in  the 
A.  V.     It  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
those  already  referred  to :  in  Jon.  ii.  5  ( A.  V. 
"  weeds  ").    ThesimA  of  the  sea,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  eea-weei  reaembling  wool.    Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  ReJ  Sea.     But  it  may  have  been  abo 
applied  to  any  substance  resembling  wool,  pro- 
duced by  a  fluvial  ruth,  such  as  the  paptyrus, 
and  benoe  by  a  svnecdoche  to  such  rush  itself 
(3.)   YeAr,  signifies  "a  river."     It  seems  to 
apply  to  "  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also 
to  "  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  "  and  perhaps  to  '<  a 
sea"   absolutely,  like  the  Arabic  bakr,     Ge- 
senins says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  of  the 
Nile.     From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  j|e^  applies  exclusively 
to  the  Nile.    In  the  passages  reUdng  to  the 
expoeare  of  Moses,  it  appears  to  apply  to  the 
ancient  extension   of  tne    Red  S«i  towards 
Tanis   (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to  be  the  ancient 
canal    through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile 
passed  to  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
(4.)  i  Ipvepu  euXaawL    The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  the  source  of  more  specula^ 
tion  even  than  the  obscure  ntph;  for  it  lies 
more  within  the  range  of  general  scholarship. 
The  authors  of  theories  concerning  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  schools.    The  first  have  as- 
cribed it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains 
of    the   western  coast,  the   red   color  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  ao- 
«>phites,  the  nd  coral  of  tiie  sea,  the  red  sea- 
noed,  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in    -TvaU  numbers,  &c.    The  second  have  en- 


deavored to  find  an  etymological  derivation. 
Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  writers  pro- 
posed a  derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  The  Greeks'  and 
Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country :  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of 
the  tradition  that  Him^cr  was  the  name  of  ap- 
parently the  chief  familj^  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
ffreat  South-Arabian  kingdom;  whence  the 
Rimyerites  and  Homeritie.  Himyer  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  "  alimar,*^  r«i. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt,  on  these  etvmological 
grounds,  the  connection  between  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Himyerites,  or  that  in  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  the  appellation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
But  when  the  ethnological  side  of  the  question 
is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much  strength- 
ened. The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a 
Cushite;  The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  was  most 
probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men. 

Ancient  Umitt,  —  The  most  important  change 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  tno  urying-np  of  its 
northern  extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea."    The  land  about  the  head  of  the 
ffulf  has  risen,  and  that  near  the  Mediterranean 
become  depressed.    The  head  of  the  gulf  has 
consequenuv  retired  gradually  since  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been 
fulfilled  (xi.  15,  xix.  5) :  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty 
miles  from  its  ancient  head.    An  ancient  canal 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
flowing  through  the  Wtfdi-t-TumeyUt,  and  irri- 
gating with  iu  system  of  water-channds  a  Urp^e 
extent  of  oountiy.    The  drying-up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 
The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh-Und, 
now  called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes."    At  the  north- 
em  extremis  of  this  salt  waste  is  a  small  lakt, 
sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Hero5polis:  this 
lake  is  now  Birket  e^TiIn8tfh,  **  the  lake  of  the 
Crocodile,"  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  guir.    The  canal  that  con- 
nected this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic 
origin.    It  was  anciently  known  as  the  "  Fossii 
Regnm,"  and  the  "  Canal  of  Hero."  The  tima 
at  which  the  canal  was  extended,  after  tiie  dry- 
ing-up of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present 
head,  is  uncertain ;  hut  it  must  have  been  late, 
and  probablv  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  channel  throughout  its 
entire  length,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bnbastis,  exist 
at  intervals  in  the  present  day.   The  land  north 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  a  plain  of 
heavj  sand,  mei^ng  into  marsh-land  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pales- 
tine.   This  region,  including  WiSdi-tpTumeyltft, 
was  probablv  the  frontier-land  occupied  in  pari 
by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions  of 
the  wild  trihes  of  the  Arabian  deitert. 

Phmcal  Detcription,  —  In  extreme  lencrth  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  B^  e1- 
Mendeb  (or  rather  Ris  Btfb  el-Mendeh)  in  lat. 
12°  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  30^  N.    Its  greatest  width  may  be 
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stated  ronghly  at  about  200  geographical  miles : 
this  is  aTOut  lat  16^  30^;  bat  the  narigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  than  in  some 
other  portions.    From  shore  to  shore,  its  nar- 
rowest part  is  at  Ris  Ben^,  lat  24^,  on  the 
African  coast,  to  Ras  Bereedee  opposite,  a  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  £1-Medeeneh; 
and  thence  northwards  to  lUs  Mohammad,  the 
sea  maintains  about  the  same  average  width  of 
100  geographical  miles.    At  Rite  Mohammad, 
the  Red  Sc»i  is  split  by  the  granitic  Peninsula 
of  Sinai  into  two  gulfe  :  the  westernmost,  or 
Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  ISO  geographical 
miles  in  len^,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
18,  though  It  contracts  to  less  than  10  miles; 
the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh,  is  only 
about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of  Tirin, 
to  the  'Akabeh,  and  of  proportionate  narrow- 
ness.   In  mid-channel,  exclusive  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  there  is  generallj  a  width  of  100  mUes 
clear,  except  the  Dssdalns  reef.    The  bottom 
in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and 
stones,  from  Suez  as  &r  as  Juddiah ;  and  thence 
to  the  straits  it  is  commonly  mud.    The  deep- 
est sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart 
is  1,054  fathoms,  in  lat.  22^  SO'.    Journeying 
southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai :  on  the  right  is  the  desert  coast 
of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Nile  Valley  in  Egypt ;  the  cli<&  on 
the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a  great 
rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4', 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at 
intervals  alwve  the  limestone,  generally  about 
fifteen  miles  distant.     This  coast  is  especially 
interesting  in  a  biblical  point  of  view ;  tor  here 
were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the 
Eastern   Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains    lived  very  early  Christian 
hermits.     South    of  the    "£lba"  chain,  the 
oountrv  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises 
to  the  highland  of  Geedin,  lat.  15°,  and  thence 
to  the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled. 
The  Gulf  of  E\- 'Akabeh  {i.e.  "of  the  Moun- 
tain-road")  is  the   termination    of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Ghdr  or  *Arabah  that  runs  north- 
wards to  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  itself  a  narrow 
valley;    the  sides   are   lofty  and    precipitous 
mountains,  of  entire  barrenness ;  the  bottom  is 
a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for  its 
whole  length  of  about  90  miles.    It  has  the 
Appearance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction. 
The  western  shore  is  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  sea,  from  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  hoaXs.    The  Arabian  coast 
outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh  is  skirted  by 
the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which  in  some 
few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave 
11 1>clt  of  coast  country,  called  Tih^meh,  or  the 
Ohor,  like  the  Shefelah  of  Palestine.     This 
tract  is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly 
inhabited ;  these  charactenstics  being  especially 
strong  in  the  north.     The  mountains  of  the 
Hejl^  consist  of  ridges  running  parallel  towards 
the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as  they 
recede.     The   distant   ranges   have  a  ragged 
pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic :  nearer  the 


many  of  the  hills  are  fossilifenms  limeilone, 
while  the  beach-hiUs  consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and    containiiiK   lai|t 
quantities  of  shells  and  masses  of  ooru.    The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Em- 
Unnk,  6,090  ft  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  li'tth 
farther  south,  and  close  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  moan- 
tains  rising  from  6,SS0  to  7.700  ft     A  littk 
north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable  ^TOop>  tbf 
pyramidal  mountains  of  A^harchidea;  and 
beyond,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  rises  J. 
Radwk.    Farther  south,  J.  Snbh  is  remarkabk 
for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which  ia  rmt«r 
than  any  other  between  Temfao'  and  Jiddah; 
and  still  farther,  but  about  eighty  mflea  distso: 
from  the  coast,  J.  lUs  el-Knra  rises  behind 
the  holy  city,  Mekkeh.     The  chain  continoes 
the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the 
highlands  of  Sie  Yemen.    The  ooa8t4ine  itMlC 
or  TihlSmeh,  north  of  Yemho',  is  of  modoate 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet»  with  do 
beach.    To  the  southward   Ito  Juddah]  it  is 
more  sandy  and  less  elevatea.    The  coral  of 
the   Red    Sea   is  remarkably  abnndant,  and 
beautifully  colored  and  variegated.    Tlie  earii- 
est  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  bv  the 
prehistorical    Phoenicians)    is   mentXMied  fcj 
Iferodotus.    "  Sesostris  (Ramesea  II.j  was  tbi 
first  who,  passing  the  Arabian  Golf  m  a  fleet 
of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  tbs 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the  ErydinEn 
Sea."    Three  centuries  later,  SolooMm'a  bstt 
was  built  "  in  Eziongeher  which  is  beside  £fet£, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Yam  Siiph),  ia 
the  land  of  Edom  "  ( I  K.  ix.  26).    It  is  possiblt 
that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Boca,  aod 
that  Eziongeher  is  now  dry  land.    Jehoehapfast 
also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  O^r 
for  gold ;  but  they  went  not,  for  the  shipa  vett 
broken  at  Ezioneeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  481.    The 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edk- 
Dhahab.    The  fashion  of  the  ancient  sfam  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the  Phoenician  shins  of  Sol- 
omon, is  unknown.    From  Plinv  we  leara  that 
the  ships  were  of  papyrus,  and  like  the  boats  of 
the  Nile ;    and  uiis*  statement  was  in  some 
measure  correct    More  precise  and  curioos  ii 
El-Makreezee's  description,  written  in  tlie  fim 
half  of  the  1 5th  century,  of  the  ships  that  aaiied 
fh>m  Eydhib  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to  Joddah : 
"  Their  '  jdebehs,'  whidi  cany  the  pilgrims  oa 
the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  them,  hmi 
their  planks  are  sewed   together  with  fihre, 
which  is  taken  from  the  cocoanutmea^  aod 
they  calk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of 
the  date-palm;- then  they  'pay'  them  wirb 
butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (soualas  carcharias).  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mata  made  of 
the  ddm-palm."    The  fleets  appear   to  hare 
sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  re- 
turned in  December  or  the  middle  of  Jaanaiy. 
The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  cenm- 
ries  the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  Estt, 
contained  ports  of  celebrity.    Of  these,  Elsih 
and  Eziongeher  alone  appear  to  be  mentioBed 
in  the  Bible.    The  Heroopolite  Gnlf  ia  of  the 
chief  interest :  it  was  near  to  Goahen  ;  It  wss 
the  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  sod 
it  was  the  "  tongue 'of  the  Egjrptian  Sea."   U 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  io  this 
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sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.    Heroopolia  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site  is 

Sroluibij  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo- 
[esheyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  Sues  is  a 
poor  town,  and  has  only  an  uiuale  anchorage, 
with  Terr  shoal  water.  On  the  shore  of  tne 
Heroopolite  Gulf  was  also  Arsinoe,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus :  its  site  has  not  been 
settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans:  it  is 
now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modem  town  El-Kuseyr,  which 
now  forms  the  point  of  communication  with 
the  old  route  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast, 
the  principal  ports  are  Mu'evleh,  Yembo'  (the 

K»rt  of  El-Mjedoeneh),  Juddah  (the  port  of 
ckkeh),  and  Mukhk,  by  us  commonly  written 
Mocha.  The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was, 
in  very  ancient  times,  nnouestionably  great. 
The  earliest  records  tell  ot  the  ships  of  the 
E^ptians,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Arabs. 
Bu^  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  ren- 
dered the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult :  it  destroyed  the  former  anchoracee, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise 
across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  hare  been  one  of  the  main  causes 
or  the  decar  of  the  commerce  of  ^gypt  Since 
the  time  or  Mohammad,  the  Red  Soa  trade  has 
been  insiffniftcant. 

Bed  Sea,  Passa^  of.   The  passage  of 

the  Red  Sek  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  The 
points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event 
in  biblical  history.  I.  It  is  usual  to  suppose 
that  the  most  northern  place  at  which  the  Red 
Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  This  supposition  depends 
upon  the  erroneous  idea,  tha^  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  gulf  did  not  extend  farther  to  the 
northward  than  at  present  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles.  The 
old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birket^tpTimsith,  or 
'*  Lake  of  the  Croooaile,"  and  the  more  south- 
em  Bitter  I^kos ;  the  northernmost  part  of  die 
Ibnner  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
the  gnlr  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from 
which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  Uie  land  of  Goshen,  which  we  iden- 
tify with  the  WiUi-t-TumeyUU.  After  the  men- 
tion that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameses 
to  SuoooCh,  and  before  that  of  their  doparturo 
from  Suoooth,  a  passage  occure  which  appears 
to  show  the  first  direction  of  the  journey,  and 
not  a  change  in  the  route  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18). 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey,  die 
caroping-pkce  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii. 
6.)  Here  the  W£di-t-Tumeyltft  was  probably 
left,  as  it  is  cultivable,  and  terminates  in  the 
desert  The  first  passage  relating  to  die  jour- 
nev,  after  the  mention  of  the  encami|>ing  at 
KthiuB,  is  this,  stating  a  command  given  to 
Moses :  "  Speak  unto  the  children  w  Israel, 
tbat  they  tarn  [or  '  return  *]  and  encamp  [or 


'  that  they  encamp  ttgain ']  before  Pi-haliiroth. 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal< 
zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  "  that  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to 
us  the  most  probable  of  those  we  nave  given. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
day's  joumev,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the 
sea.  The  place  of  this  last  encampment,  and 
tbat  of  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that 
our  views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are 
correct,  would  be  not  ver^  rar  from  die  Perse- 
politan  monument  It  is  here  necessary  tb 
mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near 
the  present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition 
is  in  its  &vor ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
local  tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  judging  fVom  the  evidence  of  history, 
is  of  very  lit&  value.  The  Muslims  suppose 
Memphis  to  have  been  the  dty  at  which  die  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  resided  before  that  event 
occurred.  From  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  val- 
ley leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  part  called 
the  Whdi-t-Teeh,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Wander- 
ing." From  it  the  traveller  reachep  the  sea 
beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-T^kah,  which  rises 
on  the  north,  and  shuts  off  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the 
seashore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupied. 
The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narra- 
tive is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local 
features  seeta  suited  for  a  great  «>vent  The 
supposition  tliat  the  Israelites  took  an  upper 
route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkch  caravan,  along 
the  desert,  to  the  north  of  the  i>tevated  tract 
between  Cairo  and  Sues,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just  no- 
ticed, and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  We 
therefore  think  that  the  only  opinicm  warranted 
by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated,  which 
supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient 
extension.  The  last  camping-place  was  before 
Pi-hahiroth.  It  appeara  that  Migdol  was  be- 
hind Pi-hsJ^roth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Baal- 
zephon  and  die  sea.  These  neighboring  places 
have  not  been  identified.  From  Pi-haniroth 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea.  The  onlj  points 
bearing  on  geography  in  the  account  of  this 
event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  hj  an  east 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  inrer  tlbt  it 
was  crmsed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  tlie 
whole  Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  some  miles  broad.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  about 
twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadtn  of  tlie  sea. 
2.  A  carefUl  examination  of  the  narrative  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a 
right  undentanding  of  the  event.  When  the 
Israelites  had  depaned,  Pharaoh  repented  that 
he  had  let  them  go.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
army  is  not  f\irtner  specified  than  by  the  state- 
ment that  "  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots 
and  [or  '  even ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
captains  over  every  one  of  them  "  (Ex.  xiv.  7). 
With  diis  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one, 
was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumbered  with  women,  children, 
and  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "en- 
camping by  the  sea  "  (9).    When  the  IsraeliteB 
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B>w  tbe  oppresHir's  srm;<  Ibej  were  tcirifled, 
uid  mnnnand  ifninut  Moaes.  Then  Hows 
Enmuraged  tbem,  Diddin);  them  see  how  God 
would  save  chcin.  It  seenu  from  the  n&rrative 
[hal  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  lime  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  ontj'  from  a 
heart  full  of  faith;  for  we  read,  "And  thb  Loiti> 
said  onto  Moses,  Wherefore  criesi  thou  unto 
me!  Speak  unto  the  childna  of  Israel,  that 
they  go  forward  :  bat  lift  thou  np  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  band  over  tbe  eat,  and  diride 
it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  an  dry 
Igronndl  (hroneb  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Ex. 
xiv.lS,lS).  Tbat  night  the  two  armies,  tbe  fii- 
gitires  and  the  pursuers,  were  encamped  neai 
together.  Between  tbem  was  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  li^t 
to  the  Israelilea.  Fcrhaps  in  tbe  camp  of  Israel 
the  sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  beard 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  roaring 
of  the  sea.  But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and 
asignof  deliTerance.  The  lime  «u  now  come 
ibrUie  zreat  decisive  miracle  of  [he  Exodns. 
"  And  Hoses  stretched  out  bis  hand  over  the 
sea;  and  the  Lobd  caused  tbe  sea  to  go  {bacii] 
by  aKrong  east  wind  nil  that  night,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  [land),  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  tbe  children  of  Israel  went  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [croundj ;  and 
the  waters  (were)  a  wall  nnlo  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left  "  {Ex.  xir.  SI,  aa, 
comp.  39}.  The  narrative  distinctly  stale*  that 
a  path  was  made  through  the  »e«,  and  that  tbe 
waters  were  a  wall  on  either  h^nd.  The  term 
"wall  "does  not  appear  to  oblige  ns  lo  suppoM, 
aa  manj  hare  done,  thai  the  sea  ilood  up  like  a 
elififon  utherside,  but  should  rather  be  eaiuid- 
ered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as  the  former  idea 
implies  B  seemingly-needless  addition  to  the 
miracle;  while  tM  latter  seems  to  be  not  dis. 
conlant  with  the  langoage  of  the  narrative. 
It  was  doriufc  the  ni^ht  that  tbe  Israelites 
crossed,  and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the 
morning  watch,  the  fast  third  or  fourth  of  tbe 
night,  or  the  period  bcfor«  sunrise,  Pharaoh's 
army  was  in  roll  pimuit  in  the  divided  sea,  and 
was  there  miraculoosly  tronbled,  so  that  the 
Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (23-SS).  Then 
A^ea  commanded  again  to  streteh  out 
band,  and  tbe  sea  returned  to  its  atrenplh,  and 
overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remained  alive  {3&-SS}.  In  a  later  passage, 
some  particular  are  mentioned  which  are  not 
distinctly  stated  in  the  murraiive  in  Exodns. 
Tbe  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one ;  but  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  leani  from  it,  that,  at 
lira  time  of  the  passage  of  tbe  sea,  there  was  a 
storm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  on  earthquake  {Pa.  Ixxvii. 
15-aO}.  3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in 
biblical  history  ia  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  written  in  Inter  times.  In  tbem  it  is  tbe 
chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  It  may  be  in- 
quired how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
the  Egyptians.  This  ques^on  involves  that  of 
the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this 
event  should  be  assigned.  The  dote  of  the 
Exodus  according  to  different  chronologers 
varies- more  than   three  hnndrcd  years;  the 


dotes  of  the  Egrptian  dynasties  ruling  durin;: 
"three  hundred  years  vnir  full 


consider  the  most  probable  of  those  which  bavt 
I  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the  Isiadilcs 
'  miHt  havR  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 
or  other  records  are  almosl  warn. 


Heed.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noti- 
cing the  following  Hebrew  words  :  —  I .  Agmet 
occurs  Job  xl.  16  [A.  V.  xli.  S,  "  hook  "),  il 
12  {A.  V.  xli.  20,  "caldron");  U.  ix.  U 
(A.  V.  "rush").  The  ogmAi  U  isentioDni 
also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  amteiioe  sia)- 
lar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  I  & ;  while  fnMD  triiL 
5  we  learn  that  it  had  a  pendulous  panidt. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  dettolea  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  tbe  nal 
onier  Cgpemaae  or  that  of  Graaiuiar.  Cd- 
sius  has  argaed  in  favor  of  the  Anadapinf- 
nutu .-  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  oinnkia. 
The  Anindo  pliroffm^M  (now  the  Pltragitatit  e^ 
nuus),  if  it  does  not  occur  in  Palestine  awl 
Eg7pt,  is  icpnaented  bv  a  verr  dosdj  allied 
specice,  vis.  the  A.  inaca  of  Delish:.  Tbr 
dnraping  panicle  of  this  plant  will  Bn5WTr 
well    to   the   "  bowing^wn    tbe    bead "   of 


which    Isaiah   speaks. 

"rush"  and  "hnlrush" 


!.    G6me,    traadaCBd 


_ ibrioted  psipef<ind 

of  the  ancients  IPamrna  aNtifiBnai),  a. plant 
of  the  Sedge  bmily,  Cgptracta,  which  ftMwrir 
some  ports  of  Egypt.     Tbr 
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Hebrew  word  it  fonnd  four  tiiiiBs  in  the  Bible 
(Bx.  u.  3  ;  It.  XTiii.  2,  xxxT.  7  ;  Job  *iii. 
According  to  Bruce,  tha  modem  Abyuini 
n*od  boats  mide  of  the   paprnu-reed.    The 
papjmi'reed  it  DOt  now  fonnd  in  Egjpt 
growl,  howBTer,  in  Sjrik.    Dr.  Hooker  wi 
on  the  buiki  of  I«ke  Tiberias,  ■  few  m 
north  of  the  town.     The  papjrnB-plant  {Papif- 
mi  antiajomm)  hai  ma  angnlar  ilcin  Ikim  three 
to  ux  ieet  high,  thongh  occasionallj  it  growa 
to  the  height  oC  fourMen  feet ;  it  has  no  tesTca ; 
tbe  flowerg  are  in  rerj  unall  ipilceleU,  which 
grow  on  ^e  thrnul-like  flowering  branchlets 
which  Mnn  a  bolhy  ciown  io  each  etem.    3 
'ArM  it  translated  ''  paper-reed  "  in  Is.  xix,  1 
the  onl;  pasaage  where  the  pi.  noon  occora 
there  It  not  the  slightest  authority  (br  this  ren 
dering  of  tbe  A.  V.    "  AmtA,"  sajt  Kimcbi,  "  i 
the  name  to   designate  pot-herba  and  greei 

ftlants."  It  probaUy  denotes  tbe  open  grassy 
and  on  ibe  Banks  of  the  Nile,  i.  KSnA,  tbe 
generic  name  of  a  reed  of  any  kind  ;  it  occurs 
in  nnmerooi  passages  of  the  O.  T,,  and  some- 
times denotes  the  "stalk  "  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli. 
5,  S3),  or  the  "branches"  of  the  candlestick 
(Ex.  xxT.  andxxxTii.}:  in  Job  xxxi.  iS.hdrith 
denotes  the  bone  of  the  arm  between  tbe  elbow 
and  tbe  shoalder  (is  hiaiKn).     The  word 


Tariottslr  rendered  io  tlie  A.  V. 


'sulk. 


Strand  IFlar.  Paliml.  38-30)  gives  the  fbllow- 
s  of  the  reed-planti  of  Palestine  :  — 
foffidnale,  (^g)tnu  papi/rv»  (Papi/rui 
a),  C.  rodoHliM  and  C,  etaiiaitut,  and 
Armda  KnplBria  !  bnt  no  doubt  tbe  species  are 
auBtmos.    "n^JiwiAnlmax.tiimA.  ^g^- 


•oa  (f)  of  Bor^,  is  common  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Bile,  and  may  perhapa  be  "  the  etalf  of  the 
braited  reed  "  to  which  Sennacherib  compared 
tbo  power  of  Egypt  (8  K.  xriii.  31 ;  Ei.  xxiz. 


6,  T).  The  thick  stem  of  this  reed  mar  bare 
been  used  as  wslkine-ataves  by  the  ancient 
Orientals ;  perhaps  Ok  measuring-reed  was 
this  plant ;  at  present  Ibe  dry  culms  of  this 
hoge  grxs  sre  in  much  demand  for  fishing- 
rods,  &c.  Some  kind  of  (reerant  reed  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  kinih  (O.  iiliii.  34;  Et. 
XKTii.l9;  Cantir.  14),  ormorefiinybyWW* 
Ukbi,  see  Ex.  xxx.  33,  or  br  IcaneS  kitub,  Jer. 
*i.  so  ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  sweet  cane," 
and  "  cilaniDl."  It  was  of  foreign  importation 
(Jer.  Ti.  SO).  Some  writers  have  aongbt  to 
identify  tbe  Oath  U«ni  with  the  .4 corns  raJonui, 
the  "  sweet  sedge."  Dr.  Rorte  refers  the  niXa- 
fioc  ipufuijucit  of  DioBcorides  to  a  species  of 
Andripaoon,  which  he  calls  A.  onJamiu  aromatl- 
cut,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fiwrance,  and  a 
nadre  of  Central  India.  Still  there  is  no 
necessity  to  refer  Ibe  k^tSk  bdian  or  liattdt  Io 
Ibe  KaXa/iac  Apafamiioc  of  Dioscoridea  :  it  may 
be  represented  by  Dr.  Royle't  plant,  or  by  the 
.Andrapajan  SrAaamtiia,  the  lemon-graM  of 
India  and  Arabia. 
Baelai'nll.    One  of  the  children  of  the 

EroTJnce  who  went  up  with  Zernbbabel  (Eir. 
.3).  In  Neh.  Tii.  T,  he  is  called  Riamiah; 
and  in  1  Esd.  t.  g,  Rbiwaiab. 

Beelins.  This  name  cwcnpiea  the  phuie 
of  BioTAl  in  Eir.  ii.  S  (I  Esd.  t.  8).    Ap. 

Beesai'U.  The  same  as  Rmlai.ib  or 
Haaict*h{1  Esd.  (.8).    Ap. 

Bflflner.  The  refiner's  art  was  eswntial  to 
the  working  of  (he  precious  metals.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  separation  of  the  dross  ftvm  tbe 
pure  ore,  which  was  effeuted  br  redncing  the 
metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  tbeq>pltcatiOB  ofheat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  (Is.  i. 
35)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  39),  which,  amalgamating 
with  tbe  dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the 
unadulterated  metal.  The  instruments  required 
by  the  reflner  were  a  cmciblo  or  fiinuce,  and  a 
bellows  or  blow-pipe.  The  worfeman  sat  at  hi* 
work  (Hal.  iii.  3) :  be  wu  tiiua  better  enabled 

watch  the  pmMSB,  and  let  the  metal  run  off 

[CiTiu  or  Rbf- 

»m.  A  son  of  Jabdai  (1  Chr.  il.  47). 
ero-mel'eoll.  The  names  of  Shere- 
Regem-melech  occur  in  an  obscure  pas- 
sage of  Zechariah  (vii.  a).  They  were  sent  on 
behalf  of  some  of  tbe  captivity  to  make  in- 
qairies  at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting.  On 
referring  to  Zech,  vii.  S,  the  expression,  "  the 
people  of  the  land,"  seems  to  indicate  tliat  those 
'"lo  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive 
WB  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  bad  retunted 
their  own  country ;  and,  this  being  tbe  ct" 
it  is  probable  that,  ir  -      -   -■  ~    ■ 


" Bethel"  i 


lion  with  Shereier,  the  name  Regera-melech 
(tit  "king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxrii.  S3) 
was  probably  an  Assyrian  title  of  office. 

BMion-roond-ftboat,  tlie  14  nepixi*- 
pm).  1^  the  Old  Teat.,  it  ia  need  by  the  LXX. 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  aingnlar  Hebrew  word 
lac-CimoT  (literally  "  the  round  ").  which  seems 
ila  earliest  occurrences  to  denote  the  circle 
. .  .m.a\A  ot  cultivation  in  which  stood  Sodotn 
and  Oomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  "  cMea 
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of  the  Ciccttr"  (Gen.  ziii.  \0,  U,  12,  xix.  17, 
25, 28,  29  ;  Deut.  xxxir.  8).  in  Matt.  iii.  5  and 
Lake  iii.  3,  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flour- 
ishiufi^  region  which  contained  the  towns  of 
Jericho  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills  of  Quaraniana.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
district  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  xiv.  35 ;  Mark  yI. 
55  ;  Luke  ▼!.  37,  vii.  17). 

Hehabi'ah.  The  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi. 
25). 

Beliob.  1.  The  father  of  Hadadeser  king 
of  Zobah,  whom  David  smote  at  the  Euphrates 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  —  2.  A  Levite,  or  family 
of  Levites,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

Beliob.  1.  The  northern  limit  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21 ).  IHs 
specified  as  being  "as  men  come  unto  Ha- 
math,"  ije.  at  the  commencement  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  name,  by  which,  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  great  Valley  of  Leba- 
non, the  BUea*ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
BSka*a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be 
roup^hly  desi^ated.  This  seems  to  fix  the 
position  of  Kehob  as  not  far  from  Tdl  d-Kady 
and  Banias.  No  trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or 
Beth-rehob  has  vet  been  met  with  in  this  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Hwdn.  But  this,  though  plausible,  has 
no  certain  basis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth- 
rehob  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  "fiur 
from  Zidon "  ( Judg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  a 
distinct  place  from  —  2.  one  of  the  towns  al- 
lotted to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28). — 8.  Asher 
contained  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  SO) ;  but 
the  situation  of  this,  like  the  former,  remains 
at  present  unknown. 

uehobo^am,  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Am- 
monite princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21,31), 
and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  histoiy,  we  perceive 
symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes 
was  but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful 
Ephraim  could  never  brook  a  position  of  infe- 
riority. When  Solomon's  strong  hand  was 
withdrawn,  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam  selected 
Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  proba- 
bly as  an  act  of  concession  to  Uie  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father, 
whose  advice  he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe 
burdens  imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam 
promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  consulted  first  his  fiither's  coun- 
sellors, and  then  the  young  men  "that were 
grown  up  with  him,  and  which  stood  before 
nim.''  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders  to 
conciliate  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bra- 
vado of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon  rose 
the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard  once 
before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  ^fter  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom.  Reho- 
boam sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  24)  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason, 
but  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  them ;  where- 
upon the  king  and  his  attendants  fied  to  Jeru- 
salem.   So  far  all  is  plain ;  but  there  is  a  doubt 


as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these 
transactions.  According  to  1  K.  xii.  8,  he  vis 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  to 
be  their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  coronation, 
and  actually  made  the  speech  in  whicb  a  ns 
mission  of  burdens  was  requested.  Bat,  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  this,  we  read,  in  ver. 
20  of  the  same  chapter,  that  after  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  and  Riehoboom's  flight,  **  when 
all  Israel  kecard  that  Jeroboam  was  oome  agsin, 
thev  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregatk>n, 
and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  On 
Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem,  ne  asaembleii 
an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  ftithfcl 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  hope  of 
reconquering  Israel.  Tho  expedition,  howevtr. 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (1  K. 
xii.  24) :  still,  during  Rehoboam's  Mkume, 
peaoefbl  relations  between  Israel  and  Jndah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15  ;  1  K.  xIt. 
SO).  Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  ia 
strengthening  the  territories  wnich  remained  to 
him  by  building  a  number  of  fortresses  (8  Chr. 
xi.  6-10).  The  pure  worship  of  God  w 
maintaineo  in  Jndah.  But  RenolxMUii  did  not 
check  the  introduction  of  heatheai  aboniinatkws 
into  his  capital :  the  lascivious  worship  of  Adi- 
toreth  was  allowed  to  exL«t  by  the  siae  of  the 
true  religion ;  *'  images  "  were  set  np,  and  fba 
worst  immoralities  were  tolerated  n  K.  xir. 
22-24).  These  evils  were  punisbed  and  pot 
down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  an  E^ypcus 
invasion .  In  the  5th  vear  of  Rehoboam's  re^ 
the  country  was  invaded  by  a  host  of  EfypiitBi 
and  other  African  nations  ander  Shisbtt,  bbbk 
bering  1,200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  • 
misodlaneons  multitude  of  infantry.  The  line 
of  fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  lo  die 
W.  and  S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  vai 
taken,  and  Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  igBO- 
minions  peace  by  delivering  up  all  the  tressam 
with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the  temple 
and  palace,  including  his  golden  shielda,200(tf 
the  laiiger  and  300  of  the  smaller  size  (1  K.  x. 
16,  17).  Shishak's  success  is  comnemontd 
by  sculptures  discovered  by  ChampoIIion  ob 
the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Rarask, 
where,  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  and 

Srovinces,  occora  the  name  MelckiJudak  (king- 
om  of  Judah).  After  this  great  humiliation, 
the  moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  fasve 
improved  (2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  Uie  rest  of  R<s 
hoDoam's  life  to  have  been  unmarked  by  sot 
events  of  importance.  He  died  B.C.  958,'after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  having  ascended  dte 
throne  b.o.  975,  at  the  age  of  41  (1  K.  xiv.  21 ; 
2  Chr.  xii.  13).  He  had  eighteen  wives,  sixtr 
concubines,  twenty-eight  sons,  and  mty  daagb- 
ters. 

Belioboth.  The  third  of  the  series  of 
wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  The  posi- 
tion of  Gerar  has  not  been  definitdy  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Gaza,  and  nearly  due  £.  of  Beenbeha 
A  Weuhf  RuhcUbdi,  containing  the  mins  of  s 
town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  lai^  well,  i* 
crossed  by  the  road  fh>m  Khan  e/hN^JM  » 
Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
south.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bit  a-Seba,  and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of 
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the  most  probaUe  sitoation  of  Gerar.  It  there- 
fore soems  unsafe  without  farther  proof  to  iden- 
tifj  it  with  Rehoboth. 

Belioboth,  the  City.  One  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur, 
according  as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated 
(Gen.  X.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its 
position.  The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  at- 
tached to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the  one  on  the  west- 
em  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
JSuphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence 
of  the  KhaXmr,  Both  are  said  to  contain  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains.  That  on  the  eastern 
bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or  royal,  and  this 
Bunsen  (Bibeiwerk)  and  Kalisch  (crenests,  261) 

Sropose  as  the  representative  of  Rehoboth.  Its 
■stance  from  Kaiah  Sherghat  and  Nimriid 
(nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to 
this  identification.  Sir  H.  raiwlinson  suggests 
Sdemuah  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Kalah. 

Belioboth  hw  the  Biyer.    The  city  of 

a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  thd  Edomltes  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  i.  48). 
The  affix,  "  the  river/'  fixes  the  situation  of 
Relioboth  as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name 
still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  the  one,  simply  Rahabekf  on  the  right 
Dank,  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
KhabAr,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
rirer,  the  other  four  or  five  miles  farther  down 
on  die  left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
called  BahaMirmaUk,  t.e.  "royal,"  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators with  the  city  of  oaul. 

Beliain.  L  One  of  the  "  children  of  the 
province "  who  went  up  finom  Babylon  with 
Zernbbabel  (Esr.  it  2). — 2*  "  Rehum  the  chan- 
c^ellor  "  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9, 17, 23).  He  was  perhaps 
a  kind  of  lieutenan^govemor  of  the  province 
under  the  king  of  ravia,  holding  iq>parently 
the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described  in 
£zr.  y.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction, 
and  is  there  called  "  the  governor  on  this  side 
the  riyer."  —  3.  A  Levite  of  the  fitmilv  of 
Hani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jeniaalem  (Neh.  iii.  17).  —  4.  One  of  the  chief 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  25).  —  6.  A  priestly  fiun- 
ily,  or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3). 

Rel.  A  person  mentioned  (in  1  K.  i.  8 
only)  as  having  remained  firm  to  David's  cause 
yrhcn  Adonijui  rebelled.  Jerome  states  that 
he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiram  the  Zairite,"  i^. 
Ira  th»  Jarite.  Ewald  suggests  that  Rd  is 
identical  with  Raddai. 

BeillBy  i.«.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  remes. 
In  the  ancient  system  of  physiology,  the  kid- 
neys were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and 
longing,  which  accounts  for  thefar  often  being 
coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  xxvi.  2 ;  Jer. 
xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

Bek^em.  L  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chief- 
tains of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21).  —  2.  One  of  the  four 
•ons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  43,  44). 

Bek'em.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
oaent  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).    No  one 
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has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  any  existing- 
site.  But  may  there  not  be  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  Ain  Karim,  the  well-known  spring  west  of 
Jerusalem  ? 

Bemali'ah.  The  father  of  Pekah,  captain 
of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  mas- 
ter, and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv.  25-37, 
xvi.  1,  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6;  Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Bem'eth.  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  21).  It  is  probably  (though  not 
certainly)  a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameh  is  found  on  the  west  of  the  track  ftom 
Samaria  to  Jemn,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  for- 
mer, and  nine  S.  W.  of  the  latter.  But  it 
appears  to  be  too  far  south  to  be  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar. 

Bern'mon.  A  town  in  the  allotment  of , 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7) ;  elsewhere  accurately' 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Kimmon. 

Bem'mon-Meth'oar.    A  place  which* 

formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern 
bonndaiy  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
xix.  13  only).  Methoar  does  not  really  form- 
a  part  of  tne  name,  but  should  be  translated 
(as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.),  "  R.  which 
reaches  to  Neah.''  This  Rimmon  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  Eusebins  and  Je- 
rome; but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early  travdler 
Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumaneh, 
and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Senphoris.  If  for  • 
south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Van  'le  Velde,  who  place  RummdnA  on  the  8. 
border  of  the  Plain  of  Bummf;  three  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  StffwriA,  It  is  difilcalt,  however, 
to  see  how  this  can  have  been  on  the  eislfln  ■ 
boundaiy  of  Zebulun. 

Bem'phan  (Acts  vii.  43)  and  Chinn 

(Am.  y.  26)  have  been  supposed  to  be  names 
of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  IsraeUtes  in  the 
wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  Much  difilculty  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  oorrespondiujg;  occurrence  of  two  names  so 
wholly  different  in  sound.  The  most  reason- 
able opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Chiun  was  a 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and  Remphan  an 
Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  LXX. 
The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syr.,  was 
compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Fers.  haiw&n, 
"the  planet  Saturn.'*  Egyptology  has,  how- 
ever, snown  that  this  is  not  the  true  toplana- 
tion.  Among  the  foreign  divinides  worshipped 
in  Egypt,  two,  the  god  RENPU,  perhaps  pro- 
nounced REBCPU,  and  the  goddess  KeN,  oc- 
cur together.  Besides  those  divinities  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  which  Imve 
Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  both,  others  have 
foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of  the  latter, 
some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very 
remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the 
Egyptian  HephsBstus.  The  foreign  divinities 
that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not 
found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  otherwise  very' 
rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  immediately  recognized  to  be  non- 
C^yptian.  They  are  RENrU,  and  the  god- 
desses KEN,  AlTTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  have  foreign  foraw; 
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tbe  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian  fomu: 
there  woald»  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  especially 
foreign  character  about  the  former  two. 

Rbvpu,  pnmounced  Remfu  (?},  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and 
apparently  the  general  typne  of  fade  given  on 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  REBU  or  Libyans.  This  ty^  is 
evidently  Chat  of  the  Shemites.  His  hair  is 
bound  with  a  fillet,  which  is  ornamented  in 
fiont  with  the  head  of  an  antelope.  KEN  is 
represented  peri^tly  naked,  holoing  in  both 
lumds  oom,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  She  is 
also  called  KETESH.  ANATA  appears  to  be 
Ana'itis.  ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashto- 
reth  of  Canaan.  We  have  no  clew  to  the  exact 
time  pf  the  introduction  of  these  divinities  into 
Egypt,  nor,  except  in  one  case,  to  any  particu- 
lar places  of  their  worship.  Their  names  occur 
as  earlv  as  the  i>eriod  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Shepherds. 
As  to  RENPU  and  KEN,  we  can  only  offer  a 
coiyectore.  They  occur  t^ether,  and  KEN  is 
a  form  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears 
some  relation  to  the  Egyptian  (rod  of  produc- 
tiveness, KUEM.  Their  similarity  to  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  seems  strong.  The  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  sugsest  such  worship  as  that  of 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta;  but  the  thoroughly 
Shemite  appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in 
favor  of  an  Arab  source.  The  mention  of 
CHIUN  or  REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the 
desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  m  part  at 
least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those 
settied  in  Lower  Egjrpt  We  can  now  endeavor 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and 
Rempnan  occnr.  The  Masoretic  text  of  Amos 
V.  S6  ruuls  tfans:— "But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or 
'tabernacle']  of  vour  kins  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  eods  lor '  your  god  J, 
which  ve  made  for  yourselves.  In  the  LXX. 
we  flni  remarkable  differences :  it  reads :  Kat 
hreXaOen  r^  mofvijiv  tov  Mo^,  Koi  rd  Itarpav 
7o6  9etA  huii¥  Tai^,  rad^  Tvmvi  abruv  ou^ 
^WMyoare  hnmiC'  The  Vulg.  aerees  with  the 
Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  A  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read 
Molech  (MsJcam  or  Milcom)  instead  of  "your 
kins.'*  Beyond  this  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  the  differences.  The  snlistitution  of 
Remphan  or  Rephan  for  Chiun  has  been  ex- 
plained br  supposing  that  the  LXX.  read  *^  for 
kin  the  Hebrew.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  of 
oloch  is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  have  been 
an  actual  tent,  and  he  compares  the  (nujvii  Upa 
of  the  Carthaffinians.  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried 
about  so  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatry,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a 
smidl  model  of  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The 
readinjg  Molech  appears  preferable  to  "your 
king.  It  is  perhaps  wortnv  of  note  that  there 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  Molech  was  a 
name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that  this  planet 
was  evidentiy  supposed  by  the  ancient  transla- 
tors to  be  intended  for  Chiun  and  Remphan. 
The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Raiphan 
to  Chiun  18  extremely  remarkable,  and  can, 
we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 


sition that  the  LXX.  translator  or  tranalstoit 
of  the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  tnd, 
bein^  thus  acquainted  with  the  andent  joint 
worship  of  Ken  and  Rcnpu,  substituted  the  utter 
for  the  former,  as  they  may  have  been  nnwiUing 
to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  we  mav 
conjecture  that  the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  Uie 
same  character  as  the  tabernacle  of  Molech,  in 
object  connected  with  false  worship  ntiier  than 
an  image  of  a  fidse  god. 

Bepn^aeL  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  findioni 
of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Be'phall.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  anoeitor 
of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Bephai'abu  L  The  sons  of  Rephaiab  ap- 
pear among  the  descendants  of  Zembbabd  m 
I  Chr.  iii.  21. — 2.  A  Simeonite  chieftain  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).— 3.  Son 
of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (i  Chr.  vii.  8).— 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  ix.  43).  —  6.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  nkt 
of  a  portion  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

Beph'aim.    (Giants.! 

Baph'aim,  the  Valley  of,  2  Sam.  t. 

18,  22,  xxiii.  13 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  2 ;  Is.  xriL 

5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  I€,  where  it 
is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  **  the  valley  of  the 
giants."  A  spot  which  was  tiie  scene  of  some 
of  David's  most  remarkable  adventures.  H« 
twice  encountered  the  Philistines  there,  asd  in- 
flicted a  destruction  on  them  and  on  their  idob 
so  signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new  name.  It 
was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  t«o 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth 
lehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  Tbe 
"hold"  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  him^ 
self  seems  ( though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  ben 
the  Cave  of  Adullam.  This  narrative  seems  lo 
imply  that  the  Valley  of  Rephaim  was  near 
Bethlehem.  Josephus  mentions  it  as  "  the  val- 
ley which  extends  (from  Jerusalem)  to  thediy 
or  Bethlehem."  Since  the  latter  part  of  die 
1 6th  cent  the  name  has  been  attached  to  the 
upland  plain  which  stretches  south  of  Jenua- 
1cm,  and  is  crossed  by  tiie  road  to  Bethlehem 
—  Uie  d-Bik'ah  of  tne  modem  Arabs.  Bat 
this,  though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its 
proximity  to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  sQ 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  EwMk 
which  appears  always  to  designate  an  enclosed 
valley,  never  an  open  uplandplain  like  that  Hi 
question.  A  position  X^.  Mr.  of  tbe  dtv  'u 
adopted  by  Fiirst,  apparently  on  the  ground  of 
the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16.  And 
Tobler,  in  his  last  investigations,  conelnsivdj 
adopts  the  Watfy  Der  Jasin.  The  valley  ap 
pears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  ancient  natioa 
of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace  of  an  eari; 
settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they  vm 
driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  tbe 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

Beph'idim.  Ex.xvii.  l,  8,  xix.2.  Tbe 
name  means  "  rests  "  or  "  stays ; "  the  place  &• 
in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egvpt  to 
Sinai.  Its  site  is  unknown.  Lepsins'  view  is 
that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  true  Horeb,  and  that 
Rephidim  is  Wady  Feiran.  This  would  s^ 
connt  for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  bov, 
which,  however,  from  some  unexplained  can«; 
failed.    In  Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock  in  Hon^  "  i^ 
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fiamed  ms  tlie  ioorce  of  the  water  miraculously 
impplied.  On  t}w  other  hand,  the  language  used 
Ex.  xix.  1,  '*,^  seems  precise,  as  regaras  the 
point  that  thu  journey  trom  Rephidim  to  Sinai 
was  a  distiiiCt  stage.  The  name  Horeb  is  by 
Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region,  dome  part  of  which  was  near  to  I&phi- 
dim,  which  he  places  at  IVadif  eah  Sheikh,  run- 
nlui^  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
G  Sd  FwrtUiy  opposite  the  northern  face  of  the 
modem  Horob.  It  Joins  the  Wady^  Feimn. 
The  exact  spot  of  Robinson's  Rephidim  is  a 
defile  in  the  ah  Sheikh  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  as  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issues  from  the  plftin  Er  Raheh,  nar- 
rowing between  abrupt  clinb  of  blackened  gran- 
ite to  about  forty  ibet  in  width.  Here  is  alio 
the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses."  The  fertility 
«nd  richness  of  the  Wtufy  Feiran  account,  as 
Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amalekites'  struggle  to 
retain  possession  against  those  whom  they 
viewed  as  intrusive  aggressors.  This  view 
tfeems  to  meet  the  largest  amount  of  possible 
conditions  for  a  site  of  Sinai. 

Bes'en  is  msntioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities 
built  by  Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  "  between  Nin- 
eveh and  Calah."  Many  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  identity  it  with  the  Resina  or 
Rhesana  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  and  of  Ptol- 
emjr,  which  is  most  probablv  the  modern  Ruu 
tl-ain.  There  are  no  grounds,  however,  for  this 
identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name. 
A  &r  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
Bochart,  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon,  which  is  most  certainly  the  modern 
Nimrwi,  As,  however,  the  Nimrud  ruin.4  seem 
really  to  represent  Calam,  while  those  opposite 
Mosul  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we  mu^t 
look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  these 
two  sites.  Assyrian  remains  of  soma  consider- 
able extent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the 
modem  village  of  Selanuyehf  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  pr^»able  conjecture  that  these  repre- 
Mnt  the  Hesen  of  Genesis.  The  later  Jews 
appear  to  have  identified  Resen  with  the  Kiieh- 
Shen^^  ruins. 

Besh'eph.   A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  brother 
of  Rjphah  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Be  a.    Son  of  Pele^,  in  the  line  of  Abrsr 
ham*s  ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  18-21 ;  1  Chr.  L  25). 

Beul>an.  Jacob's  firstborn  child  (Gen. 
xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparentlv  not  born 
till  an  unusual  interval  had  eUpsod  after  the 
marriage  (31).  The  notices  of  the  patriarch 
Beaben  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early 
/ewish  traditional  literature  are  unusually  fre- 
ifaent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  favorable  view 
of  his  deposition.  To  him.  and  him  alone,  the 
preservation  of  Joseph's  lifo  appears  to  have 
been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance 
of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  nis  kindly 
artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
bis  recollection  of  tne  minute  details  of  the 
painful  scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22), 
bis  otkr  to  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
aafety  of  the  brother  who  had  succeeded  to 
Joseph's  place  in  the  family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify 
lo  a  warm  and  (for  those  rough  times)  a  kindly 
nature.  Of  the  repulsive  crime  which  mars  his 
r,  and  which  turned  the  blessing  of  his 


dying  father  into  a  curse — his  adulterous  con- 
nection with  Bilhah  —  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  These 
traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an  ardent, 
impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous  na- 
ture ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simoon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  meuphor  of  the 
dying  patriarch,  boiling  up  like  a  vessel  of 
water  over  the  rapid  wood^fire  of  the  nomad 
tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apathy  when 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn.  At  the  time  of  the 
migration  into  Egypt,  Reuben's  sons  were  four 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  1  Cnr.  v.  3).  From  them  sprang 
the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  5-1 1 ). 
The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20, 21,  ii. 
i  1 )  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers  of 
the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  servica  Dur^ 
ing  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Pabemacle.  The  "  camp  "  which  went  under 
his  name  wras  formed  of  nis  own  tribe,  that  of 
Simoon  and  Gad.  The  Reubenites,  like  their 
relatives  and  neighbors  on  the  journey,  the 
Gadites,  had  maintained,  throujfh  the  march  to 
Canaan,  the  ancient  calling  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their  fiight 
from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38).  It  followed  natu- 
rally, that,  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,'  the  three  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  the  half  of  Mana:iseh,  should  pre- 
fer a  request  to  their  leader  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had 
at  that  date  the  special  name  of  "  the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under 
its  mod^im  nains  of  the  Belka,  it  is  still  esteemed 
beyond  all  others  by  the  Arab  sheep-masters. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  obiection  is  that  by  what  they  propose 
they  will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  cnilaren 
of  Israel  from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii. 
7).^  It  is  only  on  tmir  undertaking  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  western  coun- 
try, the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satis 
fymg  him  that  their  proposal  was  grounded  in 
no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  will  con- 
sent to  their  proposal.  From  this  time,  it  seems 
as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  material  one  of  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  intervening  rivet-  and  moun- 
tain-wall, but  also  of  difference  in  feeling  and 
habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  substantially 
between  the  Eastern  and  Wentem  tribes.  The 
first  act  of  the  fomier  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap 
already  existed  between  their  ideas  and  those 
of  the  Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones 
which  they  erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan  to  mark  their  boundary  was  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bed- 
ouin tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an 
act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Ja- 
cob engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  con- 
stantlyperformc^  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present 
day.  But  by  the  Israelites  west  of  JoHnr,  ,vno 
we're  fast  relinquishing  their  noiuaa  nabits  and 
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feellnn  for  those  of  more  settled  permanent 
life,  this  act  was  completely  Qiisunderdtood,  and 
was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival 
altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hero,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  is 
Luided  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extermity  of 
their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating 
the  news  amongst  the  streams  of  the  Mishor. 
The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could  not 
move  Reuben ;  he  lingered  among,  his  sheepfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  die  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  His  individuality 
fades  more  rapidly  than  Gad's.  No  person,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us 
in  any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the 
community  (if  community  it  can  be  called)  of 
"  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Muiasseh"  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  Thus  remote 
from  the  central  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinc^uished  the 
faith  of  Jehovah.  The  last  histoncal  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fact,  records  also,  as  its  natural  consequence, 
that  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

fieu'eL  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau  by 
his  wile  Bashemath,  sister  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  4,  10,  IS,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37).  — 2. 
One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law  (Ex. 
ii.  18):  the  same  which,  through  adherence  to 
the  liXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  paasage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raoubl.  — 8.  Father  ofEliasaph, 
the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the 
tensus  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.  14).  -7-4.  A  Benja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Be'umah.  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24j. 

Bevelation  of  St.  Joim.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  in  connection  with  this  book  seem 
lo  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place  in  this 
artide  :  —  A.   Cahokical  Authoritt  and 

AUTHOBSHIP.        B.    TllCB     AND      PlaCB     OF 

Writing.  C.  Languaob.  D.  History  of 
Intbrprbtatioh. 

A.  Canonical  Authobitt  and  Author- 
ship.—  The  ouestion  as  to  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Bevelation  resolves  itself  into  a 
Question  of  authorship..  Was  St.  John  the 
Lpostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer  of  the  Reve- 
lation ?  This  ouestion  was  first  mooted  bv 
Dionysius  of  ^exandria.  The  doubt  which 
he  modestly  suggested  has  been  confidently 
proclaimed  in  modem  times  by  Luther,  and 
wisely  diffused  through  his  influence.  But  the 
general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favor  of  St  John's  authority. 
Tne  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that  belief 
consists  of  (1 )  the  assertions  of  die  author,  and 
(2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The  author's  de- 
scription of  himself  in  the  Ist  and  22d  chapters 
is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is 
the  apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself  simply 
John,  without  prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also 
described  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one 
who  had  borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of 
^3uristy  —  terms  which  were  surely  designed  to 


identify  him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses,  John 
xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  [d)  in 
PatmoB  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-soflcrer 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  {/)  the  au- 
thorized diannel  of  the  most  direct  and  import 
tant  communication  that  was  ever  made  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernor and  teacher.  Lastly,  {g)  the  writer  was  a 
follow-servant  of  angels,  and  a  brother  of  proph- 
ets. All  these  maru  are  found  united  togetner 
in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  his- 
torical persons.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Rerdsr 
tion,  if  previously  acquainted  with  St.  John's 
other  writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude 
that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified  with 
St.  John.  It  is  strange  to  see  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicko  meeting  this  conclusion  with  the  conjec- 
ture that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and  namcnke 
of  the  apostle  may  have  written  the  book  in 
the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veraci^  and 
divine  origin  of  the  whole  tiook,  and  to  mat 
the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fietioo 
of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  inaignificanoe 
with  an  honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  de- 
scription as  a  plain  statement  of  fret,  equally 
crcoible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  liai^ 
mony  with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  fhrnrwc- 
ter  which  is  stamped  on  the  fiice  of  the  whole 
narrative.  Besides  this  direct  asseition  of  St. 
John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  inqiUcntioD 
of  it  running  through  the  book.  GeneralW, 
the  instinct  of  single-minded,  patient,  fiuthral 
students,  has  led  them  to  recognize  not  menly 
the  same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  nnd  otfao' 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  the  same 
peculiarly-formed  human  instnunent  employed 
DOth  in  producing  this  book  and  the  ibnrdi 
Goroel,  and  in  speakine  the  chanuzteristk 
woras  and  performing  me  charactexistk  m> 
tions  recorded  of  St  John. 

(2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testfanoniea  in 
favor  of  St  John's  authorship,  (a)  Jos&b 
Martvr,  circ.  150  a.d.,  says,  "A  man  amoqg 
ns  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  npoatks 
of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  which  was  notade  10 
him,  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  oar  Cliiist 
shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jemsakna.*'  (h) 
The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  cnc 
170  A.D.,  speaks  of  St  John  as  tlw  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  (c)  Melito  of  Sardia,  circ 
170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Revdadoa  of 
John.  Busebius  {H,  E.  It.  26)  mentiona  dns 
among  the  books  of  Melito  which  had  eoBie  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  found  no  doubt  as  to  St  John's  aathoishra 
in  the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop.  {i\ 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (circ  180),  in  a 
controversy  with  Hermogenes,  quotes 
out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  (e) 
(circ.  195),  apparently  never  having 
suggestion  of  any  othier  author  than  the  atpos- 
tle,  often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  Irensus  as  to  tha 
autborship  of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  im- 
porunt  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  (/) 
Apollonius  (circ.  200)  of  Ephesos  (?),  in  con- 
troversy with    the    Montanists  of   Yhrj^^ 
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3uoted  paMages  out  of  the  ReTolation  of 
ohn,  aod  narrated  a  miracle  wrought  by  John 
at  Epheana.  {g}  Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
200)  quotes  the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  (A)  Tertul- 
lian  ( A.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes  by 
name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocaljrpse. 
(()  Hippolytus  (circ.  230)  iff  said,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  nis  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed 
an  apology  for  the  Apocaljrpse  and  Gk>sp«l  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle.  (/)  Origen  (circ.  23d), 
in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John,  quoted  by 
Euaebins  {H.  E.  vi.  25),  says  of  the  apostle, 
"  He  wrote  also  the  Revelation."  The  testimo- 
nies of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equally  distinct,  and  rat  more 
numerous.  All  the  foregoing  writers,  testify- 
ing that  the  book  came  from  an  apostle,  tie- 
lieved  that  it  was  a  pArt  of  Holy  Scripture*  It 
is  also  quoted  as  having  canonical  authority  by 
Fapias,  Cyprian,  and  in  the  Epistle  from  the 
Churohes  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  1 77.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Carthase,  a.d.  397.  Such  is  the  evidence  in 
favor  or  St.  John's  authorship  and  of  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  this  book.  The  following 
facts  must  be' weighed  on  the  other  side.  Mar- 
cion,  who  regaided  all  the  apostles,  except 
St.  Paul,  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected 
the  ApoQEdypse  antk.  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T. 
which  were  not  written  by  St  Paul.  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect,  circ.  180  a.d.,  rejected 
the  Revelation,  saving  it  was  the  work,  not  Of 
John,  but  of  Cennthus.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all 
in  ancient  times  against  the  Revelation  is  con- 
tained in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, circ.  240  a.d.,  the  most  influential  and 
perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The 
principal  points  in  it  are  these :  —  Dionysius  tes- 
tifies that  some  writers  before  him  altogether 
repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thos ;  many  brethren,  however,  priaed  it  Yerj 
highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  re- 
ject It,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  containing 
things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his  under- 
standing. He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark 
was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must  be  the  work 
of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia.  To  this  ex- 
tent, and  no  further,  Dionysius  is  a  witness 
a|fainst  St.  John's  authorship.  A  weightier 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  l£vela- 
cioQ  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Poshito  version.  Eosebius  is  re- 
markably sparing  in  his  quotations  finom  the 
"  Revelation  of  John,"  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  state- 
ment in  that  "  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation 
was  seen  bjr  the  second  John  (the  Ephesian 
presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle."  Jerome 
states  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that 
of  the  Latins  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

B.  TiMV  AHD  Placv  or  Wkitino.  —  The 
date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty 
«»tiniony  of  Iren»us  is  almost  sufllcient  to 


prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says,  "  It 
\i.e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also 
records  that,  in  the  persecution  under  Domi- 
tian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  was  ban- 
bhed  to  the  Island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of 
the  divine  word.  There  is  no  mention  in  any 
writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other 
time  or  place.  Unsupported  bv  any  historical 
evidence,  some  commentators  nave  put  forth 
the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  written 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply 
their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents  of 
the  book.  It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9, 
10,  that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Ephesus, 
immediately  after  the  apostle's  return  from 
Patmos.  But  the  style  in  which  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Church^  are  delivered  rather  sug- 

fssts  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in 
atmos.  C.  Lanouaob.  —  The  doubt  first 
suggested  by  Harenbeig,  whether  the  Revela- 
tion was  wntten  in  Aramaic,  has  met  with  lit- 
tle or  no  reception.  The  silence  of  all  ancient 
writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  ori^nal  is  alone  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  Liicke  has 
also  collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the 
original  is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewbh  Christian. 
LUcke  has  also  examined  in  minute  detail  Uie 
peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  from  every  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament  And  in  subsequent 
sections,  he  urges  with  great  force  the  difference 
between  the  Revelation  on  one  side,  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  tneir  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer 
of  each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a  dissertation  ap- 
pended to  his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they 
are  by  one  writer.  It  may  be  admitted,  that 
the  I&velation  has  many  surprising  (gramma- 
tical peculiarities.  But  much  of  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  probably 
written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit, 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vast- 
ness,  filled  the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered 
him  less  capable  ofattending  to  forms  of  speech. 
D.  IvTBRPRBTATiON.  —  A  short  aocouut  of 
the  different  directions  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation  is  all 
that  can  be  given  in  this  place.  The  interval 
between  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Con- 
stantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period  of 
Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations 
of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be 
exemplified  or  fiilfilled  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, the  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium, 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  only  extant 
systematic  interpretations  in  this  period  are 
the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the  Revelation 
by  the  martyr  Victorinns,  cir.  270  a.d.,  and 
the  disputed'Treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippo- 
lytus.  But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are 
to  be  gathered  also  from  a  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr,  from  the  later  books,  especially  the 
fifth,  of  IrensDus,  and  fit>m  various  scattered 
passages  in  Tertnllian,  Orijopen,  and  Methodius. 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  last  days  of  the 
world  in  Lactantius,  vit.  14-25,  has  litile  direct 
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reference  to  the  Revelation.  Immediately  after 
the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Chniitians, 
emancipated  from  oppression  and  perHucution, 
and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  tdeir  turn, 
began  to  loae  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  advent,  and  their  spiritual  con- 
ception of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  Christ  tanity  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promised  reign  '>f  Chnst  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  as  tho  object  of  prophetic 
denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  millennial 
development.  This  ^iew,  however,  was  soon 
met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  mil- 
lennium as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believera.  As  the  barbarous  and  heret- 
ical invaders  '»f  the  falling  empire  appeared, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  suflenng  Christians 
as  fulfiUin/;  the  woes*  denounced  in  the  Reve- 
lation. 1  he  chief  commentaries  belonging  to 
this  pel  iod  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Ti- 
choniiis,  circ.  390  a.d.  ;  Primasius,  of  Adrume- 
tum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
circ  650  A.D. ;  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  (Ecu- 
iiienius  of  Thessaly,  in  the  10th  century;  the 
Explanatio  Apoc,  in  the  works  of  Bede,  a.d. 
735 ;  the  ExpotUio  of  Berengand ;  the  Com- 
mentary of  Uaymo,  a.d.  853 ;  a  short  Treatise 
on  the  Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilbei^, 
A.D.  1 145 ;  the  ExpotUio  of  Abbot  Joachim  of 
Calabria,  a.d.  1200.  The  views  to  which  the 
reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  currency  be- 
came the  foundation  of  that  great  historical 
school  of  interpretation,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
seems  the  roost  popular  of  all.  Modem  inter- 
preters are  generally  placed  in  three  great  di- 
visions, a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous 
expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is 
a  progressive  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chnrcn  fh>m  the  first  centuqr  to  the  end  of 
time.  6.  The  Praeterist  expositors,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or 
altogether,  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has 
])assed  since  it  was  written ;  that  it  refers  prin- 
cipally to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  c.  The  Futu- 
rist expositors,  whose  views  show  a  strong  re- 
action against  some  extravagances  of  the  two 
preceding  schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole 
Dook,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
events  which  are  yet  to  come.  Each  of  these 
three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and 
fallacies  of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst 
he  may  derive  edification  ftom  whatever  truth 
they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem, 
dealing  m  general  and  inexact  descriptions, 
much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic 
imagerv,  mere  embellishmen  t  But  snch  a  view 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief 
that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  bet- 
ter suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dn  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation 
9»f  Prophecy ;  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as 
well  as  a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may 


be  one  or  more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  hfe 
torical  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  in  each  ot 
which  the  higher  spiritual  mlfilroeDt  is  shad 
owed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly. 

Be'sepll.  One  of  the  places  which  Sen- 
nacherib mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  Vt 
Heaekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  by  his  pred- 
ecessor (2  K.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12).  It  u 
perhaps  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  noder 
the  name  of  Tf^cro^. 

Be^zia.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  UlU 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

fie^sin.  1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contem- 
porary with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  in  Jodsea.  He  attacked  Jotham 
durinff  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (S  K.  zr. 
37) ;  but  his  chief  war  was  with  Ahaz,  wboee 
territories  he  invaded,  in  company  with  Pekah 
(about  B.C.  741).  The  comoined  army  \u& 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but "  cooki 
not  prevail  against  it "  (Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K.  zvi.5). 
Rezin,  however,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria  ** 
(2  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  attuned, 
defeated,  and  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  knc 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  compare  Tlglath-PT 
leser's  own  inscriptions,  where  the  defeat  of 
Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Damaacns  aredii- 
tinctly  mentioned ) .  —  2.  One  of  the  families  of 
the  Nethinim  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  Tii.  50). 

Be^KOn.  The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who, 
when  David  defeated  Hadadeser  king  of  Zobeh, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freetxwc- 
ers,  and  set  np  ajpetty  kingdom  at  Damaacos 

i]  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he  was  an  officer  of 
ladadeaer,  who,  foreseeing  the  destrnctioa 
which  David  would  inflict,  prudently  escaped 
wiUi  some  followers,  or  whether  he  gatbcret 
his  b«id  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  sniriwd 
the  daughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is 
more  probable.  .  The  setuement  of  Reioo  at 
Damascus  conid  not  have  been  till  some  time 
after  the  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  power 
of  Hadadezer  was  broken ;  for  we  are  told  that 
David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  anny  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relirf 
of  Hadedezer,  and  pat  garrisona  in  Damascas. 
From  his  position  at  Damascas,  Reion  harasaed 
the  kingaom  of  Solomon  daring  his  wbok 
reign.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and  jBwald  eon- 
pares  it  with  Rezin. 

Bhe'giam.  The  mention  of  this  ItaBaa 
town  (which  was  situated  on  the  Bntttiaa 
coast,  just  at  the  souUiem  entraaee  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  inddestallr 


figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin  brothert 
which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  As 
to  the  history  of  the  place,  it  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony :  it  was  miserably  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse:  from  Angnstus  it  ie> 
ceivea  advantages  which  combined^  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  unportaat 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman  fmpire. 
The  modem  Reygio  ia  a  town  of  10,000  '■'j™^' 
ants.  Its  distance  across  the  straiti  own 
Messina  is  only  about  six  miles. 

Bhe'sa,  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the  fOMlP^ 
of  Christ  (Luke  ui.  27).  Lord  A.  &n«f  "* 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  BheM  ii  no  pM- 
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Kon,  bat  merelr  the  title  RoA,  i.e.  "  Prince/' 
ori^nally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zenibbabel. 

BllO^day  the  name  of  a  maid  who  an- 
nounced Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary's 
honse  after  his  mirBcnlons  release  from  prison 
(Acts  xii.  13). 

BhodeB.  The  histoiy  of  this  island  is  so 
illustrioos,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  con- 
nected, eren  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  life  of 
St.  Panl.  He  touched  there  on  his  retnm 
Toyafce  to  Syria  from  the  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xxi.  1).  Rhodes  is  immediately 
opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  position  fias  had  much  to  do  with 
its  history.  Its  real  eminence  b^^n  (about 
400  nx.)  with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the 
N.  E.  extremitir  of  the  island,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  tne  capital.  After  Alexander's 
death,  it  entered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  ma- 
terial prosperity  being  largely  developed,  and 
its  instilntions  deserving  and  obtaining  general 
esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of  tne  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant, 
we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(1  BCaec  xv.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time, 
to  Rhodes,  certain  districts  on  tlra  mainland. 
Its  Byiantine  history  is  again  eminent.  Under 
Constantine,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
"  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last 
place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  against  the  advancing  Saracens ;  and  subse- 
qnenUy  it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home 
and  ibrtrese  of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

Bhod'OOUS,  a  Jew  who  betraved  the  plans 
of  his  oonntrymen  to  Antiochus  Enpator 
(8  Maoe.  xiU.  81).    Ap. 

Bluy'dlia.  l  liaoc.  xv.  83.   [Rrodbs.]  Ap. 

Biba%  the  fiuher  of  Ittai  the  Benjamite 
of  Gibeah  (8  Sam.  xxiii.  89 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31 ). 

Biblall*  L  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
eastern  bonndarv  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  speci- 
fied by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  precision. 
It  was  immediately  between  Sbepham  and  the 
Sea  of  Cinnereth,  and  on  the  "  east  side  of 
the  spring."  Unfortunately,  Shepham  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  which  of  the  great 
fountains  of  Northern  Palestine  is  intended  by 
"the  spring"  is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly 
possible,  without  entirely  disarranging  the 
specification  of  the  bouncury,  that  the  Riblah 
in  question  can  be  the  same* with  the  "  Riblah 
in  the  land  of  Hamath,"  which  is  mentioned 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history.  — 2. 
Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  a  place  on  the 
great  road  between  Palestine  ana  Bsbylonia, 
at  which  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accus- 
tomed to  remain  while  directing  the  operations 
of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phcsnicia. 
Here  Nebnchadneziar  waited  while  the  sieges 
of  Jemsalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
dncted  by  his  lieutenants  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6,  Hi. 
9,  10,  86,  87;  8.  K.  xxv.  6,  80,  81).  In  like 
manner,  Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  returned  to 
Riblah,  and  summoned  Jehoahas  from  Jerusa- 
lem before  him  (8  K.  xxiii.  33).  This  Riblah 
has  no  donbt  been  discovered,  still  retaining  its 
.mcient  mamt,  on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the 


el  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which 
connects  Baalbek  and  HtuM,  about  thirty-five 
miles  N.  £.  of  the  former,  and  twenty  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  latter  place. 

Biddle.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  bend  off,"  "  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  83), 
a  proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  son^  (Ps.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  8),  an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8],  a  parable 
(Ez.  xvii.  8),  and,  in  general,  any  wise  or  intri- 
cate sentence  (Ps.  xciv.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as 
well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the  woid  (Judg. 
xiv.  12-19).  The  riddles  which  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solonwn  (1  &.  x.  1 ; 
8  Chr.  ix.  1 )  were  rather  "  hard  questions " 
referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solomon  is 
said,  however,  to  have  teen  very  fond  of  the 
riddle  proper  The  word  aUvty/ta  occurs  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  18,  "darkly  r' 
comp.  Num.  xii.  8) ;  but,  in  the  wider  meaning 
of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in  our 
Lord*«  discourses.  We  know  that  aD  ancient 
nations,  and  especially  Orientals,  have  been 
fond  of  riddles.  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran  xxv.  S5K  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist ;  but  these 
are  rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we 
call  riddles,  although  they  are  very  ingenious. 
They  were  also  known  to  the  anciei.^  ^^SJV 
tians,  anu  nrere  especially  used  in  banquets 
both  bv  Greeks  and  Romans.  RiddVjs  were 
g|enerall  V  proposed  in  verse,  like  the  oekehoraled 
riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however  was  proper- 
ly no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did 
not  possess  the  only  clew  on  which  the  B<dntion 
eoula  depend.  Junius  distinguishes  between 
the  ifimier  enigma,  where  the  allegoiy  or  ob- 
scure intimation  is  oontinnous  ihfonghoat  the 
passage  (as  in  Ex.  xvii.  8),  and  the  lemr 
enigma,  where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in 
the  [>eculiar  nse  of  some  one  word.  It  only 
remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  riddle 
occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  wtmher  ^  ike 
heut.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very 
common  among  Ef^tian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabal- 
ists.  The  latter  called  it  Gemadria  (i.e.  yeuftt- 
rpia\  of  which  instances  may  be  found  in  Carp- 
Eov.  The  most  exact  analogies  to  the  enigma 
on  the  name  of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Sibylline  verses.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not^ronf^  removed  in 
time  from  the  Christian  tbigers  of  the  Sibylline 
verses)  intended  some  name  as  an  answer  to 
the  number  666.  The  true  answer  must  be 
settled  by  the  Apocalyptic  commentators.* 

Bim'mon.  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth.  the 
fnther  of  Recnab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers 
of  Ishbosheth  (8  Sam.  iv.  8,  5, 9). 

Bim'mont  a  deity  worshipped  by  IIm 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  tem- 
ple or  house  of  Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  18).  Serarius 
refers  the  name  to  the  Heb.  nmmoHf  a  pome- 
granate, a  fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus 
the  deity  worshipped  under  this  title.  Ursimii 
explains    Rimmon  as    the  pomegranate,  the 


1  The  X  C  niay  be  the  initial  of  a  man's  m 
or  of  a  pentenoe  deneriptlve  of  the  person,  or  power, 
of  whfeh  the  beast  was  an  emblem ;  as,  for  example, 

i9r«r  {kAm  4a9jna9kt^^ihe  pmoer  wkkk  erme^ed 
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emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature, 
the  personified  tiatura  natwrant,  a  symbol  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  religions.  But 
Seldcn  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  in- 
bUsuA  that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  rum,  "  to 
be  hi^h/'  and  signifies  "  most  high,"  like  the 
Phoenician  Elunuif  and  Heb.  'eltfdn.  MoTers 
regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadad-Rimmon,  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of 
the  Sjrrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pome- 
granate, which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad-Rim- 
mon  would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late 
summer,  who  ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other 
fhiits. 

Rixn'moily  a  dty  of  Zebnlun,  belonging  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may 
have  been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  K 
in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 

Rixn^'mOIly  a  town  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32).  In  each  of  the  above 
lists,  the  name  succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  the  two 
are  joiqed,  and  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  En- 
Rimmon.  No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  True,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Onomcutiam  of  Eusebins 
nnd  Jerome ;  but  they  place  it  fifteen  miles 
lorth  of  Jerusalem,  obviously  confounding  it 
with  the  Rock  Rimmon. 

Bim^mon  Pa^reE^  the  name  of  a  march- 
itation  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 
Noplace  now  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Bim^mon,  the  Book,  a  cliff  or  inaccessi- 
ble natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hundred 
'^ei^amites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah 
took  refuge  (Jndg.  xx.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).  It  is 
described  aa  m  the  "wilderness,"  that  is,  the 
wild  uncultivated  country  which  lies  on  the  east 
of  the  central  highlands  of  Bex^amin,  on  which 
Gibeah  was  situated — between  them  and  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Here  the  name  is  still  found 
attached  to  a  village  perched  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all  directions, 
and  commanding  the  whole  country. 

Bing.  The  ring  was  rej^irded  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  a  Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch 
as  it -contained  his  signet.  It  was  hence  the 
^mbol  of  authority,  and  as  such  was  presented 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  oy  Ahas- 
nems  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus 
W  Philip  .(1  Ifaoc  vi.  15).    Such  rings  were 
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worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  ili. 
21),  and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles 
presented  by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The  signet- 
ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  ( Jer.  xxii.  24). 
We  may  conclnde,  from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a 


device,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  The  castor 
appears  also  to  have  prevailed  amon^  the  Jews 
of  the  apostolic  age ;  for  in  James  il  2  a  rick 
man  is  described  as  not  simply  "  with  a  gold 
rine,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  **  golden-ringed." 

Bin'']iall»  one  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Jodah 
(1  Chr.  IV.  20). 

Bi^phatlL  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen. 
X.  3).  The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives 
the  form  Dipbath ;  but  this  arises  out  of  a  cler- 
ical error.  The  name  itself  has  been  varioasly 
identified  with  that  of  the  Rhi^sean  Moonfeains, 
the  River  Rhebas  in  Bithynui,  the  Rhibii,  s 
people  living  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Kiphnans,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Faphls- 
^nians.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  however, 
m  favor  of  the  Rhipiean  Mountains,  which  are 
identified  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
N.  E.  of  Dacia. 

Bis'sah^  a  march-station  in  the  wflderaess 
(Num.  xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  has  been  consideied 
identical  with  Rasa  in  the  PeuHna.  Itiner^ 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Allah  (Elah); 
but  no  site  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Bith'mall,  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  K.  £.  of 
Hazeroth. 

Biver.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  emplov 
the  word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  oonad- 
erable  size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  With  the  exceptioB 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  LxUmy,  the  streams  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up  ia 
the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hoi 
lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  reduced  to  verr 
small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed, 
and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense  growth  of 
shrubs.  For  the  various  aspects  of  tlw  screaioi 
of  the  country  which  such  conditions  inevitablj 
produced,  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  venr  exact 
terms,  which  they  employed  habit oaltV  with 
much  precision.  1.  For  the  perennial  river, 
NiUiar.  Possibly  used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps. 
Ixvi.  6,  Ixxiv.  15';  of  the  great  Mesopotuniaa 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10; 
Ex.  vii.  19 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6 ;  £z.  iii.  15,  Ac  Bat 
with  tihe  definite  article,  "  the  river,"  it  sig:nifiei 
invariably  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c.). 
It  is  never  applied  to  the  fleeting  fugitive  lor- 
tents  of  Palestine.  2.  The  term  for  these  b 
nachal,  for  which  our  translators  have  used 
promiscuously,  and  sometimes  almost  altrr- 
nately,  "  valley,"  "  brook,"  and  "  river."  No 
one  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended ; 
but  the  term  "  brook  "  is  peculiarly  unhappy. 
Many  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep, 
abrupt  diasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hUls,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  fsr 
removcd  from  that  of  an  English  *brook.  Un- 
fortunately our  language  does  not  contain  aav 
single  word  which  has  both  the  meanings  of 
the  Hebrew  nachal  and  its  Arabic  eqnivaknt 
uxufy,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  val- 
ley and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  3.  Yedr,  a  word  of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, applied  to  the  Nile  only,  and,  in  toe  plural, 
to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile  water  was  dis- 
tribntod  throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams  hav- 
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ing  a  connection  with  that  country.  4.  Yubal, 
from  a  root  signifying  tamalt  or  fulness,  occurs 
onlj  six  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
"river/'  Yiz.  Jer.  xrii.  8;  Dan.  viii.  2,  3,  6. 
5.  Pdefff  used  for  the  streams  employed  in  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  6.  Apkik,  a  torrent,  may  sig- 
nify any  rush  or  body  of  water. 

Biver  of  Eg[ypt.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  m  the  A.  V.  1.  N^uxr  mits- 
raim  (Gen.  xt.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that 
is,  the  Nile,  and  here  the  Pelnsiac  or  eastern- 
most branch.  2.  Nachal  mitsraim  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5  ;  Josh.  XT.  4,  47  ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv. 
7;  Is.  xxvii.  12,  in  the  last  passage  trans- 
lated "  the  stream  of  Egypt").  It  is  the  com- 
mon Ofnnion  that  this  second  term  designates  a 
desert  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  still  oc- 
casionally flowing  in  the  valley  called  W&li- 
1-' Areesh.  The  centre  of  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which  only  flows 
after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  pomt 
where  the  southern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  touched  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed 
its  western  border  (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  In  the 
later  history,  we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  ex- 
tending from  the  "  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii.  65),  and  Egypt 
limited  in  the  same  numner  where  the  loss  of 
the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxiv. 
7).  In  certain  parallel  passages,  the  Nile  is 
distinctly  spedfied  instead  of  *'  the  Nachal  of 
Kgypt "  (Gen.  xv.  18,  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 
If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-fiizraim  is  the  Widi-l-'Areesh,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also 
applied  to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  desig- 
nating the  Nile ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachsd- 
Mizraim  and  Shihor  are  used  interchangeably 
to  designate  a  stream  on  the  border  of  the 
Promised  Land.  The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited 
on  either  side.  Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather 
used  for  a  torrent  or  stream  than  for  a  river ; 
but  the  name  Nachal-Mixraim  may  come  from 
a  lost  dialect,  and  the  parallel  Arabic  word 
widee,  though  ordinarily  used  for  valleys  and 
their  winter-torrents,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wadt-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the  Guadal- 

aoivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested, 
liat  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
I^achal  was  adopted  fh>m  its  similarity  of  sound 
to  the  original  of  Nd^. 

His'pall^  concubine  to  King  Saul,  and 
mother  of  hu  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephibo- 
sheth.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent 
Ibmale  characters  of  the  Old  Testament, — Ruth, 
Rabab,  Jezebel,  &c.,  —  Rizpah  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from 
one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah 
vr  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishmaelite  record  of  Gen. 
xxxtL  After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the 
Philistines,  Rizpah  accompanied  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  familj  to  their  new  resi- 
dence at  liahanaim;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
on  accusation  levelled  at  Abner  by  Ishbosheth 
(9  Sam.  lit.  7).    We  hear  nothing  more  of 
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Rizpah  till  the  tragic  story  which  has  made  her 
one  of  the  most  familiar  obiects  to  young  anft 
old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8-11). 
Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur 
ance  with  which  tne  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives 
to  save  them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps. 
Ixxix.  2).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  im- 
plies, "  hung : "  they  were  crucified.  The  seven 
crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  sacred  hiU  of  Gibeah.  The  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest  — 
the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  Passover — 
and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun  they 
hung  till  the  fidl  of  the  periodical  rain  in  Octo- 
ber. During  the  whole  of  that  time,  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed. 

fioad.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  raid  "  or  "  inroad." 

Bobbery.  Whether  in  the  larger  sense 
of  plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft, 
systematically  organized,  robbery  has  ever 
l)cen  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the  time  of 
Ishmael  to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has 
been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a  robber  by  trade 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  An  instance  of  an  enterprise 
of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  bnt  distinguished 
by  the  exceptional  features  belondng  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  nignt-foray  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi  6-12).  Predatory  inroads 
on  a  large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of 
the  Sab«ans  and  Chaldssans  on  the  property  of 
Job  (Job  i.  15,  17) ;  the  revenge  coupled  with 
plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28, 
29^;  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54),  and  the  fre- 
quent and  often  prolonged  Invasions  of  "  spoil- 
ers "  upon  the  Israelites  ( Judg.  ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4 ; 
1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x. ;  2  E.  v.  2 ;  1 
Chr.  V.  10,  18-22).  Similar  disorder  in  the 
country,  complained  of  more  than  once  by  the 
prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9;  Mic.  ii.  8),  v*on- 
tinued  more  or  less  through  Maccabaean  down 
to  Roman  times.  In  the  later  history  also  of 
the  country,  the  robbers,  or  sicarii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theft  is  contained  in  Ex.  xxii.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law  under- 
went any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time.  Man- 
stealing  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi. 
16  ;  Dent.  xxiv.  7).  Invasion  of  right  in  land 
was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17;  Is.  v. 
8  ;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

Bobo'am,  Ecclus.   xlvii.  23;   Matt.  i.  7. 

[REHOBOAM.f     Ap. 

Boe,  Boebuck  (Heb.  tzgH,  m. ;  tdrUyyih. 
f ).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  prob- 
ably the  Gazdia  dorau,  a  native  of  E^pt  and 
North  Africa,  or  the  G.  Arabica  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  which  appears  to  be  a  varietv  only  of 
the  dorcoB,    The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food 
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(Dent.  xiL  15, 3S,  lie,];  it  ii  mentioiied  aa  tut 
fleet  of  foot  (S  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  8) ;  il 
wu  htiDled  (Is.  niii.  Uj  Pror.  n.  9] ;  it  wu 
Miebtaied  for  its  loTelineis  (Cant.  ii.  9,  IT, 
Tiii.  14).  The  gazelle  is  found  in  Egypt,  Bar- 
iary,  and  Svrin. 


Bo'gdim,  the  Te«deDce  of  Bardlld  (he 
GiloMina   (S  Sam.  xrii.  17,  six.  31)   in   the 


fioh'gah,  ui  Asherile,  of  the  kuu  of  8lw- 
mer  (1  CbrTy^.  34). 

BCimoa.   Bbbcn  i  (i  Esd.  t.8).  Ap. 

Boll.    A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted 
of  m  single  long  atrip  of  paper  or  parclimc 
which  wu  osoally  kept  rolled  np  on  a  sti 
and  was   unrolled  when  a  person  wished   . 
lead  it.    Hence  arose  the  term  megHlai,  from 
gSlal,  "to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 

tM^en,  whence  eomea  our  wrfume.    The ' 

the  term  mtgUUA  implies,  of  course,  the 
ence  of  a  soft  and  pliant  material,  perhaps 
parchment.  Tho  roll  was  Dsually  written  on 
one  side  only,  and  lience  the  panicnlar  notice 
of  one  that  was  "written  within  and  wilhoal" 
(Et.  ii.  101.  The  writing  was  arranged  in 
uolumus.  We  may  here  ^d  that  the  term  in 
Is.  vlii  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  T.  "  roll,"  more 
correctly  means  (odlat. 

Bomam'ti'ei'ert  <"k  of  the  bnrteen  BODS 
of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxt.  4,  31). 

Boman  Empire.    The  notices  of  Roman 
history  which  oocur  in  the  Bible  are  confined 


wealth,  and  the  , 

monarchy.    The  first  historic  mention  of  Rome 

in  the  Bible  is  in  1  Mace  i.  10.     About  the 

Cir  161  B.C.,  Jndas  Maccabtms  he«rd  of  the 
mans  as  the  conauerors  Of  Philip,  Persens, 
and  Antiochos  (1  Hacc  riii.  5,  G).  In  order 
to  streng^en  himself  a^nst  Demetrius  king 
of  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  (riii. 
IT),  and  conclnded  a  defensive  alliance  with 
the  senate  (viii.  2S-3S).  This  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (xii.  1)  and  hv  Simon  (xt.  IT).  In 
the  year  €5  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province  by  Pompuy,  the  Jews  wete  still 
li^oremed  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes. 
Aristohulns  hail  lately  driven  his  brother  Ryr- 
canuB  from  the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now 
in  his  turn  attacked  by  Arelas,  king  of  Arabia 
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oontest  B.C.  64,  and  the  next  year  I^Impe> 
himself  marched  an  Brmy  intoJudaEa.aiid  took 
Jemaalem.    From  this   time,   the  Jews  wete 

EaclicBlly  under  the  government  of  Borne. 
yrcanoB  retained  the  high -priesthood  and  s 
titular  Bovereijjntj,  subjevt  to  the  watchfiil  roo. 
trol  of  his  minister  Antipaler,  in  arrive  panimt 
of  the  Roman  interests.  Finally,  AntiHier':. 
son,  Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  fy  An- 
tony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  and  confimed  in  the 
kingdom  by  AugnstiiB,  b.c.  30.  The  Jew*, 
however,  were  all  this  lime  tribntariet  of  Rome. 
and  their  princes  in  n^alitr  were  mere  Romsa 
procnmlors.  On  the  banishment  of  ArebeUw, 
A.D.  G,  Judna  became  a  mere  appendage  al  ibt 
province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  ■  Ro- 
man procurator,  who  resided  at  Cnsarra.  Snct 
were  Iha  relations  of  tlie  Jewish  people  to  tbr 
Roman  government  at  the  time  wben  tbe  S.  T 
history  bt^ins. 

An  ingenions  illnstration  of  this  itate  ef 
thinf^  has  been  drawn  from  tbe  conditioa  tf 
British  India.  The  govemor-general  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  subordinate goTcmurs at  Hadraaaad 
Bombay,  and  the  native  princes,  wboae  dotniD- 
ions  have  been  at  one  time  enlarged,  at  anoifan 
incorporated  wiib  the  British  presidenciea,  find 
their  respective  counleTparts  in  the  |!OTcnK> 
of  Syria  at  Anliocb,  the  plocarslor*  of  Jndsn 
at  Cnsaiea,  and  the  memben  of  Herod's  Gne- 
ily,  whose  dominions  were  altematdr  enlai^ 
and  snpptessed  by  ibe  Roman  emperors.  In 
illustration  of  the  sacred  namtJTe,  i(  may  br 
well  to  give  a  general  account,  thoniih  Bec»- 
sarilj  a  short  and  impcrlcct  one,  of  the  poaiiioii 
of  the  emperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and 
the  admin  isttati  on  of  the  proTincei  in  the  tiac 
of  our  Lord  and  His  aposUes. 

I.  When  Augustns  became  sole  ntler  of  Hit 
Roman  world,  he  was  in  theory  sim|ilr  the  fini 
citizen  of  the  repablic,  intmsted  wiib  tempo- 
rary powen  to  st^e  the  disordeis  of  the  sutc 
The  old  magistracie*  were  retained  ;  but  tk 
vnrions  powers  and  prerogatives  of  eadi  wne 
conferred  npon  Aagnstus.  Above  all,  he  wb 
the  Emperor  (Imperator).  This  word,  owd 
originally  to  desigtiaie  any  one  intnuitcd  wiA 
the  imperiom  or  rail  military  aotbtiritj  ova  a 
Roman  amy,  acquired  a  new  signiBcanee  wbca 
adopted  ar  a  permanent  title  by  Julius  Caur. 
By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  pi^flx  to  hii 
name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  be  <qienli 
asserted  a  nsramount  military  authority  ovn 
the  state.  The  empire  was  nominally  cwcdn'. 
hut  practically  It  passed  by  adoption  :  and  tili 
Nero's  time  a  sort  of  beieditary  right  aeencil 
be  recognised. 

n.  Ezient  of  the  Empirt.  —  Cicen>'s  dfuip- 
in  of  the  Greek  alatca  and  colonies  as  a  "  fKnge 
L  the  skirts  of  barbarism"  has  been  weli  ap- 
plied to  the  Boman  dominions  before  the  con- 
—  Bts  of  Pompey  and  C>sar.     The  Romxa 

fiiie  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  at 
ing  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   Porope*  added 
Asia  Minor  and   Syria.     Cnsar  addeJ  Gnl. 


Alps  and  tbe  Danube.  The  Imiiiidaiiia  of  dw 
em]nre  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  tba  W., 
the  Euphrates  on  the  R.,  the  deserts  of  Aftica. 
the  cataracts  of  the  Site,  and  the  ArxUan  de*- 
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on  the  S.,  the  BritiBh  Cliuiiiel»  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Bhick  Sea  on  the  N.  The 
onljT  sabeeqiient  conquests  of  importance  were 
those  of  Bntain  by  ClaudiuB  ana  of  Dacia  by 
Trajan.  The  only  independent  powera  of  im- 
portance were  the  Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the 
Germans  on  the  N.  The  population  of  the 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  has  been  cal- 
culated at  85,000,000. 

III.  The  Provinces,  —  The  usual  iate  of  a 
country  conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a 
subject  province,  governed  directly  from  Rome 
by  officers  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Sonie> 
times,  however,  pett^*  sovereigns  were  left  in 
possession  of  a  nommal  independence  on  the 
borders,  or  within  the  natural  limits,  ol  the 

{>rovince.  There  were  differences,  too,  in  th  j  po- 
itical  condition  of  cities  within  the  provinces. 
Some  were  frse  cities,  i^.  were  govern- d  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempte»l  from 
oG<^upation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  0th  r  cities 
were  "  colonies,"  i.s.  communities  of  Roman 
citiaens  transplanted,  like  sarrisons  of  tlie  im- 
perial city,  into  a  foreign  land.  Augustus  di- 
vid;:d  the  provinces  into  two  classes:  (1.)  Im- 
perial, (2.)  Senatorial;  retaining  in  his  own 
liandls,  for  obvious  reasons,  thaw  provinces 
where  the  presence  of  a  lar]^  military  force 
was  necessarv,  and  committing  tho  peaceful 
and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  provinces  at  first  were— (laul,  Lusi- 
tania,  Syria,  Phanicia,  Cilicia,  i  'yprus,  and 
E^pt.  The  senatorial  provinces  ivere  Africa, 
Nnmi^ia,  Asia,  Achaia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cyreiie,  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  Sardinia,  Bsstica.  Cyprus  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  were  subsenoently  given 
up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn  rereived  Dalma- 
tia from  the  senate.  Many  «»ther  chanf^ 
were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writers  m- 
variably  designate  the  governor:!  of  senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  ovlNmaroi,  pro- 
consuU  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  Tor 
the  governor  of  an  imperial  pn  vinoe,  properly 
styl«l  *'Le|^tus  Csssaris,"  thi*  word  'Hyeftuv 
(Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  The  provinces 
were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benodt  of  Rome  and 
her  citiaens.  They  are  said  to  Iiave  been  better 
governed  under  the  empire  than  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  those  of  Jie  emperor  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  senate.  Two  miportant 
changes  were  introduced  un.ier  the  empire. 
The  governors  received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the 
term  of  their  command  was  prolong^  The 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  wpeared  has  often  been 
dwelt  upon,  as  aflforaing  obuous  illnstrations 
of  St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  "  fulness  of 
time  had  come'*  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general 
peace  within  the  limits  of  die  empire,  m  for- 
matioa  of  military  roads,  tlie  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  march  of  the  leMions,  the  voyages 
of  the  corn-fleets,  the  ^neral  increase  of  traffic, 
the  spread  of  the  Latin  lanf;nage  in  the  West 
m»  Greek  had  already  spreail  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  empue,  offered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  fbr  the  spread  of  a  world- 
wide religion.  The  tendenk*y  too  of  a  despot- 
iaai  like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce 
afl  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level  was  a  powerful 
iaatmment  in  breaking  down  the  pride  of  privi- 


lege^ races  and  national  religions,  and  famil- 
iar'^ng  men  with  the  truth  tliat  "God  hath 
mude  of  one  blood  all  nation^  on  the  face  of 
tite  earth  "  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).  But  still  more 
Htriklng  than  this  outward  preparation  for  the 
liffusion  of  the  gospel  was  tho  appoarauce  of  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which  iieemed 
to  aefy  any  human  remedy.  The  chief  pro- 
phetic notices  of  the  Roman  Empiro  are  found 
m  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Aci'ording  to  some  in- 
terpreters, tlie  Romans  are  intended  in  DeuL 
xxviii.  49-57. 

Bomons.  Epistle  to  the.    i-  The  date 

of  this  Epistle  is  fixMl  with  more  absolute  oei^ 
tainty  and  within  n.trrowor  limits  than  that 
of  any  other  of  St.  Paul'  i  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of 
writing.  First,  Certain  lames  in  the  saluta^ 
tions  point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which 
the  letter  was  sent  (1.*  Phoebe,  a  deaconess 
of  Cenchraa,  one  of  the  lort-towns  of  Corinth, 
is  commended  to  the  Ro>nans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.) 
Gains,  in  whose  house  •  it.  Paul  was  lodged  at 
the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  ch'ef  members  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Church  in  1  Oor.  i.  14,  though  the 
name  was  very  oomro  m.  (3.)  Erastus,  here 
designated  "the  treasurer  of  the  city"  (xvL 
23,  A.  v.  "chamberl'iin")  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  connection  «rith  Corinth  |2  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix  22).  Secondly.  Having 
thus  determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Cor- 
inth, we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the 
visit  recorded  in  Act .  xx.  3,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  followin>;  the  apostle's  long  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Epbtle  was  written  For  St  Paul,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter,  wa ;  on  lie  point  of  earring 
the  contributions  o<  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  2&--i7) ;  and  a  comparison  with 
Acts  XX.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  4, 
2  Cor.  vili.  1,  2,  ix  1  fT.,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  pe*  iod  of  his  life.  The  Epistle, 
then,  was  written  fh>m  Corinth  during  St 
Paul's  third  missi^naiy  joumej,  on  )he  occa- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in 
tho  Acts.  On  thU  occasion,  he  remained  three 
months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  It  i»as  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  I'omans  was  written.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  urobable  system  of  chronology , 
this  would  be  the  year  b.c.  58. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed 
in  ckronoloffKol  connection  with  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatums  >ind  Corinthians,  whicii  appear 
to  have  been  w  itten  within  the  twelve  months 

C receding.  Tliey  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
lance  to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced 
to  anj  other  .)f  St  Paul's  Epistlei*.  3.  The 
occaston  which  prompted  this  Epistle,  and  the 
cirewntlanees  'ittending  its  writinqr,  were  as  fol- 
lows. St  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  si  ill  retained  this  pnrpose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13, 
XV.  22-29).  For  the  time,  however,  he  was 
prevented  fVom  carrying  out  his  design,  as  he 
was  bound  ^or  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  addressed 
this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the 
lack  of  his  personal  teaching.    Phoebe,  a  dea- 
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coness  of  the  neii;:hboring  Church  of  Cenchrsa, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1, 
2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The 
body  of  the  EpLsUi  was  written  at  the  apostle's 
dictation  by  lertius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  infer  from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  dox< 
ology,  that  it  was  abided  oy  the  apostle  himself. 
4.  The  Origin  of  the  Ronton  Church  is  involved 
in  obscnrity.  If  it  Iiad  been  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epis- 
tle and  in  the  letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from 
Rome  would  admit  ol  no  explanation.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was  the 
founder.  The  statement  in  the  Clementines, 
that  the  first  tidinss  I'f  the  gospel  reached 
Rome  during  the  lifetin^e  of  our  Lord,  is  evi- 
dently a  fiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  romance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Church  dates  veiy  for  back.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans,  "both 
Jews  and  proselytes,"  pn^sent  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10),  car  ted  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine .  or  the  gospel  may- 
have  first  reached  the  imi^erial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  arroad  to  escape  £e 
persecution  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  first  we  may 
suppose  that  the  gospe)  was  preached  there  in 
a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  &*«  in  the  case  of 
ApoUos  at  Corinth  (Acts  xvii^  25),  or  the  dis- 
ciples at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  IS).  As  time  ad- 
vanced, and  better  instructed  teachers  arrived, 
the  clouds  would  gpradually  clear  away,  till  at 
length  the  presence  of  the  great  apostle  himself 
at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which 
still  hung  about  the  Roman  Church. 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  lo  the  compoei- 
tUm  of  the  Rinnan  Church  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote.  Did  the  apostle  ad^lress  a  Jewish 
or  a  GentUe  community  ?  or,  if  tht*  two  elements 
were  combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant 
so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  wl'ole  Church? 
It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed  a 
mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerous.  There  are 
certainly  passages  which  imply  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  analyze  the  list  o '  names  in 
the  16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  ap- 
proximately represents  the  proport  ion  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Unurch  (an  assump- 
tion at  least  not  improbable),  we  a.rive  at  the 
same  result  Altogether  it  appears  ^ hat  a  very 
large  fraction  of  £e  Christian  beli^'vers  men- 
tioned in  these  salutations  were  Jews  even  sup- 
posing that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heap 
thens.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jew- 
ish element  in  the  Roman  Church  present  any 
difficulty.  The  captives  carried  to  (tome  by 
Pompeius  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that  time 
they  had  lai^gely  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  empire 
of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  in  great  measure  i\  Gentile 
Church  ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epintle  bears 
out  this  supposition.  These  Gentile  converts, 
however,  were  not  for  the  most  part  native  Ro- 


mans. Strange  as  the  paradox  appeara,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latta 
Church.  All  the  literature  of  the  early  Roman 
Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first 
two  centuries  are,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
vTreek.  And  we  find  that  a  very  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  names  in  the  salutations  of  tha 
E^tle  are  Greek  names. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of 
the  names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  eives 
an  approximate  answer.     These  namea  bdon^. 
for  tne  most  part,  to  the  middle  and  lower  giailo 
of  societ}'.    Many  of  them  are  found  in  the 
columbaria  of  the  freedmea  and  slaree  of  the 
early    Roman    emperors.      Among    die    Icm 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  omoors  of  the  army,  amon^  the  alavea  and 
frccdmen  of   the    imperial  paLace  —  wbether 
Jews  or  Greeks — the  gospel  wonld  first  fini 
a  firm  footing.    To  this  last  class,  allusion  is 
made  in  Phil.  iv.  22,  *<thcy  that  are  of  Csesar'i 
household."    6.  The  heterogenous oompositioB 
of  this  Cbur^'h  explains  Ute  general  charaeUr  ^ 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,    In  an  assemblage  so 
various,  we  should  expect  to  find,  not  the  exdn- 
sive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  error, 
but  tne  coincidence  of  difierent  and  opposing 
forms.    It  was,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
Christian  Tcaoher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difficulties,  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting-point  in 
the  ^spel.    This  is  exactly  what  St.  P&al 
does  m  tne  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Again,  \\ 
does  not  appear  that  the  letter  was  spedslir 
written  to  ansi^er  an^  doubts  or  settle  anV 
controversies  then  rife  in  the  Roman  Chuich. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  dbturfoing   influea. 
ces,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  general 
and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  ^^ospel.    Thus  the  Epistle  t» 
the  Romans  is  mere  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  kt- 
ter.    In  this  respc^ct,  it  diffisrs  widely  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  whidi 
are  full  of  personal  and  direct  allusiona.    lo 
one  instance  alone  (xiii.  1 ),  we  seem  to  trace  a 
special  reference  to  the  Chnrch  of  the  metrofio- 
lis.    7.  This  explanation  is  in  foct  to  be  Boofht 
in  its   relation  to  the  conlemponmooms  Epima. 
The  letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  ^itNip  of 
Epistles  written  during  the  second  miaaionarr 
journey.    This  gtviun  contains  besides^  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  tlie  letters  to  the  CoriothiaBs 
and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.    In  the  Epistles  to  these  two 
churches,  we  stud^  the  attitude  of  the  go^l 
towards  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  worid  respec- 
tively.   These  letters  are  direct  and  special. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  sammair  of 
what  St.  Paul  had  xrrittcn  before,  the  lesaft  of 
his  dealing  with  tite  two  antagonistic  fbrms 
of  error,  the  gathcring-tqgether  of  the  frag^ 
mentary  teaching  iu  the  0>rinthian  and  Gala* 
tian  letters.      8.   Viewing  this  Epistle,  then, 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  let- 
ter, we  are  enabled  to  explain  certain  pAsnostf- 
na  in  the  teat.    In  the  received  text,  a  doxology 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  (xvi.  S^S7). 
The  preponderance  of  evidMice  is  in  lavor  of 
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position ;  bat  there  is  respectable  aathor- 
itj  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  cii.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,  while 
others  omit  it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the 
MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  letter  was  circolated  at  an  early  date 
(whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or  not 
it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with 
and  without  the  two  last  chapters. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  Epistle, 
we  may  start  from  St.  raul's  own  words, 
which,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  doc- 
trinal portion,  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  (i.  16, 17).  Accordingly, 
the  'Epistle  has  been  described  as  comprising 
**  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  histo- 
ry." The  atonement  ofChrist  is  the  centre  of 
religions  history.  The  Epistle,  from  its  general 
character,  lends  itself  more  readily  to  an  analif' 
Bu  than  is  often  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. The  following  is  a  table  of  its  contents :  — 
Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keyiiote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  ex- 
pressions "  called  as  an  apostle,"  "  called  as 
■aiiits."  Divine  grace  is  every  thins,  human 
murit  nothing.  — - 1.  Personal  explanations. 
Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i.  &-15). — 11.  Doc- 
trinal (i.  16-xi.  36).  The  general  propotition. 
The  gospel  is  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile ahke.  This  salvation  comes  by  &ith  (i.  16, 
17).  (a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  be- 
fore the  gospel.  The  heathen  (i.  18-^2).  The 
J«w  (ii.  1-29).  Olgections  to  this  statement 
answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  position  itself 
established  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20).  (6)  A 
vighieovMmn  (justification  |  is  revealed  under  the 
gospel,  which  being  of  fiuth,  not  of  law,  is  also 
universal  (iiL  21-26).  And  boasting  is  thereby 
excluded  (iii.  27-31).  Of  this  justaflcation  by 
fiiith,  Abraham  is  an  example  (iv.  1-25).  Thus, 
then,  we  are  justified  in  Cnrist,  in  whom  alone 
we  glory  (v.  1-11).  And  this  acceptance  in 
Christ  is  as  universal  as  was  the  condemnation 
in  Adam  (v.  12-19).  (c)  The  moral  contequenoee 
of  our  ddiversnce.  The  law  was  given  to 
multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21).  When  we  died  to  the 
law,  we  died  to  sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition 
of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral 
license  (vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
law  has  passed  away,  so  must  sin ;  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative :  at  the  same  time  this 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  Uw,  but  rather  a 
proof  of  human  weakness  ( vii.  1  -25 ) .  So  hence- 
forth in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  have 
the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  triumph- 
ing over  our  present  aiBictions  (viu.  1-^9).  \d) 
The  rejection  of  the  Jewe  is  a  matter  of  deep  sor- 
row (ix.  1-5).  Tet  we  must  remember —  (i.) 
That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people, 
but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13).  And  the 
absolute  purpose  of  Qod  in  so  ordaining  is  not 
to  becanvassed  by  man  (ix.  14-19).  (ii.)  That 
the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification  arignt,  and 
so  missed  it  This  justification  was  promised 
by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike,  the  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  being  implied  therein.  The 
character  and  results  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 
(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.  This  rejection  has  been  the  means  of 
gathering  in  the  Gentiles;  and,  through  the 


Gentiles,   they  themselves   will  ultimiitely  be 
brought  to  Cfhrist  ('d.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  l-x\'.  13). 
(a)  To  holiness  of  lit.*,  and  to  charity  i:i  gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  bein?  incul- 
cated by  the  way  (xii.  1-xiii.  14).  (b)  And 
more  particularly  against  giving  oflRince  to 
weaker  brethren  (xiv.  "-xv.  13).  —  IV.  Per- 
sonal matters,  [a)  Tho  apostle's  motive  in 
writing  the  letter,  and  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  Romans  (xv.  14  ^).  (6)  Greetings 
( xvi.  1  -23 ) .  The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction 
and  doxology  (s^vi.  24-27).  While  this  Epistle 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  apostle's  teacliing,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  character. 
Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  aftiMstionate  nature, 
and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  lumdling  unwel- 
come topics,  appear  more  stro.igly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  the  Jews.  10.  Internal  evidence 
is  so  strongly  in  &vor  of  the  penufnenen  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  it  ha^  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  But,  whild  the  Epistle 
bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pan- 
line  authorship,  the  extenuQ  testimony  in  its 
favor  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  no  ^  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  apostolic  fathers  to  cite  .he  N.  T. 
writers  by  name ;  but  marked  passages  from  the 
Romans  are  found  embedded  m  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  directly  cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Ire- 
nsBus,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  .>f  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  by  Justin  Mar^f  r.  It 
has  a  place,  moreover,  in  tho  Muratorian  C.inon 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor 
have  we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  wri:»rB 
alone.  The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  sub-arostolic 
age,  by  the  Ophites,  by  Basilides,  by  Valenti- 
nus,  by  the  Valcntinians  Heracleon  and  Ptolc- 
mnus,  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian,  besides  be- 
ing included  in  Marcion's  Canon.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  the  evidence  in 
its  nivor  is  still  fuller. 

Bome^  the  fiunous  ojpftal  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  situated  on  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven 
hills  '*  (Rev.  xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  bank.  A 
full  account  of  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  cinr  is  given  elsewhere  {Diet,  tf  Or,  and 
Bom,  Geo^.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will  be  consid- 
ered onljr  m  its  relation  to  Bible  history.  Rome 
is  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and 
in  three  books  of  the  N.  T.,  vis.  the  Acts,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  2d  EpisUe  to 
Timothy.  The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews 
at  Rome.  The  Jewish  king  Aristobnlns  and 
his  son  formed  part  of  Pomney's  triumph,  and 
many  Jewish  captives  ana  emigrants  were 
brought  to  Rome  at  that  time.  Many  of  these 
Jews  were  made  freedmen.  Julius  Caesar  showed 
them  some  kindness.  They  were  favored  also  by 
Augustus.  Claudius  "  commanded  all  Jews  to 
depart  from  Rome"  (Acts  xviii.  2),  on  account 
of  tumults  connected,  possibly,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  at  Rome.  This  banishment 
cannot  have  beenof  long  duration ;  for  we  find 
Jews  residing  at  Rome,  apparently  in  oonsidera* 
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ble  numbers,  at  the  time  of  St.  ¥tmVs  rUit  (Acts 
xxviii  17).  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
St  Pnul's  history  that  R4*ine  comes  before  as 
in  th<  Bible.  In  illustrai  ion  of  that  histoiy,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  seme  account  of  Borne 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  ''  Caesar  "  to  whom  St 
Pau*  appealed,  and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered 
martyrdom. 

1 .  The  city  at  that  time  mast  be  imagined 
as  a  large  and  irrcgi*lar  mass  of  buildings  nn- 
protect^  by  an  outer  wall.  The  visit  of  St 
Foul  lies  between  two  farooas  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  ciiy,  viz.  its  restoration  by 
Augostus  and  itp  restoration  by  Nero.  The 
boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known,  "  that  he 
had  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  mar- 
ble." The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flank'id  by  densely  crowded  lodging- 
houses  (insulA;)  of  enormous  height.  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  itomo  took  place  before  the  Nero- 
nian  oonfla^^ration ;  but  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  <'ity,  which  followed  upon  that  event, 
many  of  rite  old  evils  continued.  The  popula- 
tion of  tbe  city  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
at  half  a  million,  at  two  millions  and  ,upwards, 
and  cve<i  at  eight  millions.  Probablv  uibbon's 
estimai  i  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
is  neatest  to  the  truth.  One-half  of  the  popn- 
lation  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  staves. 
The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted  of 
paufier  citizens  supported  in  idleness  bv  the 
mi^  erable  svstem  of  public  gratuities.  There 
apiiears  to  have  been  no  middle  class,  and  no 
(f^x  industrial  population.  Side  by  side  with 
tUe  wretched  classes  just  mentioned  was  the 
comparatively  small  body  of  the  wealthy  no- 
bility, of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  heathen  wnters  of  the  time. 
Such  was  the  population  which  St  Paul  would 
find  at  Bome  at  the  time  of  his  visit  2.  The 
localities  in  and  about  Rome,  especially  connect- 
ed with  the  life  of  St  Paul,  are—  (1.)  The  Ap- 
pian  Way,  by  which  he  approached  Bome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (2.)  "  The  palace,"  or  "  Csssar's 
court"  (Phil.  i.  IS).  Tnis  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Prsetorian  guards  which 
Tiberius  estaolished  outside  the  walls  on  the 
N.  E.  of  the  city,  or,  as  seems  more  probable, 
a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial  residence  on 
the  Palatine.  3.  The  connection  of  other 
localities  at  Bome  with  St  Paul's  name  rests 
only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  probability. 
We  may  mention  especially  —  (I.)  The  Mam- 
ertine  Prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus 
Martins,  near  the  forum.  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  del  FcJeqnami,  Here 
it  is  said  that  St  Peter  and  St  ^aul  were  fel- 
low-prisoners for  nine  months.  The  story, 
however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  theMamertin«^ 
Prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp.  i/. 
11.  (2. )  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  Boad  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apostles  arc  said 
to  have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom. 
(3.)  The  supposed  scene  of  St  Pauri>  martyr- 
dom, viz.  the  Churt^h  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre 
font^ine  on  the  Ostian  Boad.  To  these  may  be 
added  (4.)  The  supposed  scene  uf  St  Peter's 
martyrdom,  viz.  the  Church  oi'  St  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (5.)  The  chapel 
**  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian  Boad, 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  Iq^nd  of  our  Lord's 


appearance  to  St  Peter  as  he  was  escapb; 
from  martyrdom.  (6.)  The  piaoes  where  the 
bodies  of  the  two  apostles,  after  having  been 
deposited  first  in  the  Catacombs,  are  supposed 
to  nave  been  finally  buried,  —  that  of  St  Paol 
bv  tlie  Ostian  Boad ;  that  of  St.  Pteier,  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica  which  bean 
his  name.  4.  We  mast  add,  as  rites  unques- 
tionably connected  with  the  Boman  ChristiuB 
of  the,  apostolic  age — (1.)  The  gardemof 
Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  (2.)  The  Cats- 
combs.  These  subterranean  galleries,  cod- 
monly  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  bcifrfat,  and 
fix>m  four  to  six  in  width,  and  extending  for 
miles,  especially  in  the  ncighborbood  of  tbe 
old  Appian  and'Nomentan  Ways,  were  unqnc^ 
tionably  used  as  places  of  refage,  of  worship, 
and  of  burial,  by  the  early  Christiana. 

Boof.    [House.] 

Boom.  This  word  is  employed  ia  tbe 
A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivakBt 
of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  Gnxs  tensi. 
The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need 
be  noticed  here  is  vpurroitkuiia  (Matt  xxiii.  6; 
Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke  xiv.  7,  8,  xx.  46),  which 
signifies  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  coodi 
round  the  dinner  or  supper  table  —  the  *'  npDff- 
most  seat,"  as  it  is  more  accurately  rendered  in 
Luke  xi.  43. 

Bose  ( Heb.  chabatsUdeUt )  occurs  twke  oah. 
viz.  in  Cant  ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxv.  1.  There  is  mirk 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular 
flower  is  here  denoted.  Treroellins  and  ])» 
dnti,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  belli' «e  the 
rose  is  intended ;  but  there  seems  tu  he  do 
foundation  for  such  a  translation,  ^-ehniu  hm 
aigued  in  fiivor  of  the  narcissna  {PofmiAr 
narrJesm).  Gesenius  has  no  d«»nbt  tost  tbe 
plant  denoted  is  the  **  autumn  '"lOcus  "  (CM- 
cum  autumnale).  It  appears  t«*  ns  DM>re  pn>bi> 
ble  that  the  narcissus  is  intruded  than  the  chk 
cus.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily  (Zi/nm  a» 
di'dum)  would  be  in  b1«issom  tocether  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  Colchicvm  is  an  antsBB 
plant.  Chateanbriand  mentions  the  nainani 
as  growing  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Thoach 
the  rose  is  appsientlv  not  mentioned  m  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  u  is  reicrred  to  in  Kcclus.  xxir. 
14  (comp.  alFo  ch.  1.  8,  xxxix.  IS ;  Wisd.  n. 
8).  Boses  aie  greatly  prized  in  tbe  East,  non 
especially  lor  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which 
is  in  much  request.  Dr.  Hooker  observed 
seven  Ruecies  of  wild  roses  in  Syria. 

Bosn.  In  the  genealogy  of  G^.  xhn.  SI, 
BoAh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  BcnjaBis; 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  "Ehi  and  Rodi' 
is  a  corruption  of  "Ahiram"  (oomp.  Kbo. 
xxvi.  38). 

Bosh  (Ks.  zxxriii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1).  Tbe 
whole  sentence  thus  rendered  by  tbe  A.  V^ 
**  Magog  the  chief  prince  of  Meshlech  and  Ti* 
bal,"  ought  to  run  '*  Magog,  the  prince  of  Rsilk 
Meshech,  and  Tubal."  The  meaning  is  that 
Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three  great  Scjthia 
tribes,  of  which  "  Bosh  "  is  thus  the  fint  Gf- 
senius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by  RoAit 
intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of  the  Taunts, 
so  called  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  /21a,  or 
Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  bsn 
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the  first  trace  of  the  Rubs  or  Bcbbian  nation. 
The  njune  probably  oceans  asain '  ander  the 
altered  form  of  Basses,  in  Jadiui  ii.  23. 

RO0in«  Prooerly  "  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  well  as  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(23),  ittd  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  haye  "  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  rasnty  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  prodact  of  Babylonia, 
similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  ( known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Bangoon  tar,  Burmese 
naphtha,  Ac.),  reference  is  made  in  the  passage 
in  question. 

Babies  ( Heb.  p«i^'m ;  fiAwilm).  The  in- 
variable  rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew 
words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  groat  uncer- 
tainty (Job  xxviii.  18;  see  also  Frov.  iii.  15, 
▼iii.  11,  zxxi.  10).  In  Lam.  iv.  7,  it  is  said, 
"  The  Nasarites  were  purer  than  snow,  thev  were 
whiter  than  milk,  tney  were  more  ruddy  in 
bodv  than  pitdidm."  A.  Boote supposed  *'  coral " 
to  be  intended.  Bochart  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the^ 
"ruddiness"  allcded  to  above  by  supposing' 
that  the  original  word  signifies  merely  "  oright 
in  color,"  or  **  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  On 
the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended. 

Hue  occurs  only  in  Luke  zi.  43.  The  me 
here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Rata 
fraveoUns,  a  shrubbv  {>lant  about  two  feet  high, 
of  strong  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  MediterraneaB  coasts,  and  has  been  found 
bjr  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  Talmud 
enumerates  rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs,  and 
regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cnltivated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's  time, 
however,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant, 
luid  theiefore  tithable. 

Hoftu  is  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21,. along 
with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  the  Cyre- 
ntan  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Bom.  xvi.  13, 
the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he 
detsignates  as  "  elect  in  the  Lord."  It  is  gene- 
nUlv  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 
with  the  one  to  whom  Mark  refers.  Tet  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  un- 
common name,  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark 
and  Paul  may  have  nad  in  view  difierent  in- 
dividuals. 

Haha'mall.  The  maigin  of  our  version 
renders  it  "  having  obtained  mercy  "  (Hos.  ii. 
I ).  The  name,  if  name  it  be,  is,  like  Lo-ruha- 
mah,  symbolical ;  and  as  that  was  given  to  the 
dau<;hter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that 
God's  mercy  was  turned  away  from  Israel,  so 
the  name  Ruhamah  is  addressed  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  people,  to  denote  that  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  hb  love  and  tender  compas- 
sion. 

Hu^'mah,  mention^  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii. 
36).  It'  has  been  cot\jectured  to  be  the  same 
place  as  Arumah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was 
apparentljr  near  Shechem.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dumah  (Josh.  xv.  52). 


Bush.    [Reed.1 

Bust  occurs  as  tne  translation  4t  two  differ- 
ent Greek  words  in  Matt  vi.  19,  20,  and  in 
James  v.  3.  In  the  former  passage,  die  word 
fipuMtc,  which  is  joined  with  **  moth,"  has  by 
some  been  understood  to  denote  the  larva  of 
some  moth  injurious  to  com,  as  the  Tinea 
grwieUa,  It  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  signify 
"rust,"  for  which  there  is  another  term,  /of, 
which  is  used  by  St.  James  to  express  rather 
the  "  tarnish "  which  overspreads  silver  than 
"  rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  understand 
"oxide  of  iron." 

Buth.  A  Moabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first 
of  Marlon,  secondly  of  Boas,  and  by  him 
mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and 
of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealos^y  of 
Christ.  A  severe  famine  in  die  land  of  Judah 
induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Naomi, 
now  left  a  widow  and  childless,  having  heard 
that  there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved 
to  return  to  Bethlehem;  and  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Ruth,  returned  with  her.  They  arrived 
at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley- 
harvest  ;  and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanoeid 
to  go  into  the  field  of  Boas,  a  wealthy  man, 
and  near  kinsman  of  her  fiither-in-law  Elime- 
lech. Upon  learning  who  the  stranger  was. 
Boas  treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden  with  com 
which  she  had  gleaned*  Encouraged  by  diis 
incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim  at  the 
hand  of  Boas  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  nrv  kinsman  by  purchasing 
the  inheritance  of  Ei.^elech,  and  taking  her  to 
be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman 
than  Boas,  and  it  was  neoessaiy  that  he  should 
have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  inheritanoe 
for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to 
mar  his  own  inheritance.  Upon  which  with 
all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his 
wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors. 

Bye  (Hd>.  cittBemdk)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  82, 
Is.  xxviii.  25 :  in  the  latter  the  ma^pn  reads 
"spelt."  In  Es.  iv.  9,  the  text  has  "fitches," 
ana  the  margin  "  rie."  There  are  many  opin- 
ions as  to  tlM  signification  of  Cvayemeth ;  some 
authorities  maintaining  that  fitches  are  denoted, 
others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius  has  shown, 
that,  in  all  probability,  "spelt"  is  intended. 
"Spelt"  {Triiiatm  tpelta)  is  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Germany :  it  difiers  but 
slightly  from  our  common  wheat  ( T  viUfftMre), 
TMre  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz.  T.  9pdia^ 
T,  tUcoccum  (rice-wheat),  and  T» 


s. 


Sab'aoth,  the  Lord  of.    The  nsme  u 

found  in  the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom. 
ix.  29;  James  v.  4).  It  is  probably  more 
familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the  Sanctna 
of  the  Te  Deum— -"Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth."    Sabaotii  is  the  Greek  form 
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of  the  Hebrew  word  tskbddth,  "armies/'  and 
occars  in  the  oft-repeated  formula  which  is 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  Test,  by  "  Loi^  of  hosts,"  "  Lord  God  of 
hosts."  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  an- 
cient Hebrew,  Jehovak-tsebddtfi  was  the  leader 
and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  nation, 
who  "went  forth  with  them"  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and 
led  them  to  certain  victory  over  the  worship- 
pers of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Molech,  Ashtarotli,  and 
other  false  gods. 

Sa'bat.  1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enume- 
rated amon^  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). — 2. 
The  month  Sebat  (I  Mace.  xvi.  14).    Ap. 

Sabate'as.  Shabbethai  (l  Esd.  ix.  48, 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).    Ap. 

Sab^atUS.  Zabad  (l  Esd.  ix.  28,  oomp. 
Ezr.  X.  27).    Ap. 

Sabl>ail.  BiNNUi  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  63, 
oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  33).    Ap. 

Sabbath  {shabbath,  "  a  day  of  rest,"  from 
Mhabath,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest ").  This  is 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The 
name  Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great  festi- 
vals, but  principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of  which 
is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaic 
code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself.  The  first  I 
scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  m 
Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six 
days'  creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  the  institution  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind, and  is  consequently  of  universal  concern 
and  obligation.  We  cannot,  however,  approach 
this  question  till  we  have  examined  the  account 
of  its  enforcement  upon  the  Israelites.  It  is 
in  Ex.  xvi.  33-29  that  we  find  the  first  incon- 
trovertible institution  of  the  day,  as  one  given 
to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re^nacted  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Many  of  the  rabbis 
date  its  first  institution  from  the  incident  re- 
corded in  Ex.  XV.  25.  This,  however,  seems  to 
want  foundation  of  any  sort.  We  are  not  on 
sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  unmistakable 
institution  in  chap.  xvi.  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  manna.  The  words  in  this  latter 
are  not  in  themselves  enoueh  to  indicate 
whether  such  institution  was  ^together  a  nov- 
elty, or  whether  it  referred  to  a  day  the  sanc- 
tity of  which  was  already  known  to  those  to 
wiiom  it  was  given.  There  is  plansibiliiy  cer- 
tainly in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day 
was  already  known,  and  in  some  measure  ob- 
served as  holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence 
from  work  was  first  eiven  then,  and  shortly 
afterwards  more  ex^icitJv  imjwscd  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  is  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  an 
Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass, 
and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Penalties 
and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  Law  con- 
strued the  abstinence  from  labor  prescribed  in 
the  commandment.  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings 
adjust  profaning,  and  promising  large  bless- 
ings on  the  due  observance  of  the  day  (Is.  Iviii. 
13,  14).    In  Jeremiah's  time,  there  seems  to 


have  been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  ( Jer.  xTii 
21-27).  By  Ezekiel  (xx.  12-24),  the  pro&oa^ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  foremost  amfog 
the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From  Nebeniiah 
x.'31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Ia«, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  bar 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  praetict 
was  then  not  infrequent;  and  Nehemiah  telkm 
(xlii.  15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he 
took  for  its  stoppase.  Henceforward  ^re  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Sabbath  being  neglected  by  tbe 
Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace.  i.  11-15,  39-45} 
went  into  open  apostasy.  When  we  come  to 
the  N.  T.,  we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid 
on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever  ways  the  Jev 
might  err  respecting  it,  he  had  altogether 
cease^'i  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever he  went,  its  observance  became  the  mott 
visible  badge  of  bis  nationality.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  oteervinc  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
main  ^tures  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharifiaic 
adversaries  most  eagerly  watched  and  crtticiKd. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curiooi 
questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as 
tiiat  of  its  allied  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  ob- 
servance, it  will  be  well  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine what  were  its  true  idea  and  purpose  io 
that  Law  of  which  beyond  doubt  it  feoied  a 
leading  feature,  and  among  that  people  iir 
whom,  if  for  none  else,  wc  know  tnat  it  was 
designed.  And  we  shall  do  this  with  nmi 
advantage,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  by  pnrraiiig  dx 
inquiry  in  the  following  order :  —  I.  By  con- 
sidering, with  a  view  to  their  eliurinatian,  the 
Pharisaic  and  rabbinical  prohilntioiis.  H.  B? 
taking  a  survey  of  the  general  sabbaticfll  yt- 
riods  of  Hebrew  time.  III.  By  ex^minin^ 
the  actuid  enactments  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode  in  whieb  nek 
observance  was  maintained  by  the  best  Israel- 
ites. 

I.  Neariy  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Phar- 
isaic and  rabbinical  schools  invented  naaj 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  wlnth 
we  find  nothing  in  the  original  institntioa.  Of 
these  some  may  have  been  legitimate  enfoite- 
ments  in  detail  of  that  iu8titution»  such  ai  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting  in  Moses*  seat" 
(Matt  xxiii.  2,  3)  had  a  ri^ht  to  impose.  Hov 
a  general  law  is  to  be  earned  out  in  particalar 
cases  must  often  bo  determined  finr  othen  br 
such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this  da» 
may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  S^>bath^f^s 
journey.  Many,  however,  of  these  prohibi- 
tions were  fantastic  and  arbitraiy,  in  the  rnn- 
bdv  of  those  "  heavT  burdens  and  gnerous  m 
be  borne  "  whidi  the  later  expounders  of  the 
Law  "  laid  on  men's  shoulders  "  (oomp.  Han 
xii.  1-13 ;  John  v.  10).  That  this  peivemoa 
of  the  Sabbath  had  become  very  geDeral  in  osr 
Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both  from  the  record- 
ed objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that  day,  swl 
from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to  which 
those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the 
Pharisees  haid  arrived  at  a  sentence  agsintt 

Sleasure  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The 
nty  of  hospitality  was  remembered.  It  wai 
usual  for  the  rich  to  give  a  feast  on  that  dar ; 
and  our  Lord's  attendance  at  such  a  feast,  sm 
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makinff  it  the  occasion  of  patting  forth  His 
roles  tor  the  demeanor  of  goests,  and  for  the 
right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that  the 
gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  tme  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thongnt 
right  that  the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of 
the  best  and  choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath 
be  chosen  for  a  fkst.  Such  are  the  inferences 
to  which  we  are  brought  bv  our  Lord's  words 
concerning,  and  works  on,  the  sacred  day.  The 
declaration,  that "  the  Son  6f  Man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed  as  though 
our  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the  law  re- 

rting  it  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
preceding  words,  **  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference. 
If,  tiien,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Phansaical  and  rabbinical  rules  respecting  the 
Ssbbath,  we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a 
large  negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The 
acts  condemned  by  the  Pharisees  wen  not  viola- 
tions of  it 

n.  The  Sabbath  was  the  key-note  to  a  scale 
of  sabbatical  observance— consisting  of  itself, 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the 
Tear  of  Jubilee.     As  each  seventh  day  was 
sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month  and  each 
aevenUi  year.      Of  the   observances  of  the 
seventh  month,  little  needs  be  said.     That 
month  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  contained  th^  Day  of  Atonement   and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  the  last-named  being 
the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.    Its  great 
centre  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  In- 
gathering, the  year  and  the  year's  labor  hav- 
xng  then  done  their  woric  and  yielded  their 
issues.    The  rules  for  the  sabbatical  vear  are 
very  precise.    As  labor  was  prohibited  on  the 
seventh  day,  so  the  land  was  to  *  rest  every 
seventh  year.    And  as  each  forty-ninth  year 
wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks  of  years,  so  it 
either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in,  what  was 
called  "  the  Tear  of  Jubilee."  In  Exodus  xxiii. 
10,  11,  we  find  the  sabbatical  year  placed  in 
close  connection  with  the  Sabbatn-day ;  and  the 
words  in  which  the  former  is  prescribed  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment   This  is  immediatelv  followed  by  a  re- 
newed proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving,  that,  in 
these  passages,  the  two  institutions  are  put  on 
the  same  ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite 
homo^neouB.    Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited, 
is  eminently  a  beneficent  one.    To  ^ve  rights 
to  classes  that  would  otherwise  have  been  with- 
out such,  to  the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay, 
to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is  viewed  here  as  their 
main  end.    "The  stranger,"  too,  is  compre- 
hended in  the  benefit    The  same  beneficent 
aim  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  ftiUer  legisla- 
tion respecting  the  sabbatical  year  which  we 
find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7.    One  great  aim  of  both 
Institutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the  sabbati- 
€^  year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from 
the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  any  thing. 
The  Tear  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Md>batical  scale,  wither  we  con- 
sider It   as  reallv  the  fortjr-ninth   year,  the 
'^erenth  of  a  week  of  sabbatical  years,  or  the 


fiftieth ;  a  question  on  which  opinions  are  dl 
vidcd. 

III.  We  must  consider  the  actual  ena(;^ 
ments  of  Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day. 
However  homogeneous  the  difllerent  sabbatical 
periods  may  be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  the 
tonic  or  keynote.    We  commence  our  inquiry 
with  the  institution  of  It  in  the  wiMemess,  in 
connection  with  the  ^thering  of  manna  (Ex. 
xvi.  23).    The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna 
on  the  Sabbath  is  aocompaniS  by  one  to  bake 
or  to  seethe  on  that  day.    The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment gives  us  but  dM  generality,  "all 
manner  of  work ; "  and  we  are  left  to  seek  else- 
where for  the  particular  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle.    That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously   embraces   an   abstinence 
from  worldly  labor  or  occupation,  and  fhmi  the 
enforcing  such  on  servants  or  dependants,  or 
on  the  stranger.    By  him  is  most  probably 
meant  the  partial  proselvte.    The  naming  htm 
therefore  in  the  commandment  helps  to  interpret 
its  whole  principle,  and  testifies  to  its  liaving 
been  a  beneficent  privilege  for  all  who  came 
within  it    It  gave  rights  to  the  slave,  to  the 
despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and  die  ass. 
This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of 
it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut  v.  12- 
15).    But  although  this  be  so,  and  thouffh  it 
be  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
commandment  was  to  possess  a  fhmchise,  to 
share  in  a  privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proc- 
lamation of  it  in  ISxodus  place  it  on  a  ground 
which,  closely  connected  no  doubt  wim  these 
others,  is  yet  hieher  and  more  comprehensive. 
The  divine  method  of  working  and  rest  is  there 
proposed  to  man  as  the  model  after  which  he  is 
to  work  and  to  rest    Time  then  presents  a  per- 
fect whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and  entire, 
when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on  the 
six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Si^ 
bath.    Six  davs'  work  and  the  seventh  day's 
rest  confbrm  the  lifo  of  man  to  the  method  of 
his  Creator.    In  distributing  his  life  thns,  man 
may  look  up  to  God  as  his  archetype.    It  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  tm  Fourth 
Commandment  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enact 
ment  respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes  tht 
due  distrioutlon  of  a  week,  and  enforces  the  six 
days'  work  as  much  as  the  seventh  day's  rest 
This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  ta 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theologi^il  character, 
and  rendered  It  the  great  witness  for  feith  in  $ 
personal  and  creating  God.    In  all  this,  how. 
ever,  we  have  but  an  assertion  of  the  eeneral 
principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  ror- 
bidden  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of 
every  sort    The  terms  in  the  commandment 
show  plainly  enough  the  sort  of  work  which  is 
contemplateid.    They  are  aennle  work  and  bun- 
ne$g.    The  Pentateuch  presents  us  with  but 
three  applications  of  the  genera]  principle  (Ex. 
xvi.  29,  XXXV.  3 ;  Num.  xv.  32-36).    The  ref- 
erence of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
details.    Those  in  Jeremiah    and    Nefiemiah 
show  that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying 
such,  were  equalfy  proiknations  of  the  day 
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There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered 
nnlawful  before  the  Captivity.  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii.  34-38)  that  the 
scruple  existed,  and  was  acted  on  with  most 
calamitous  eflects.  Tet  the  scruple,  like  many 
other  scruples,  prored  acouTenience,  and  under 
the  Boman  Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  by  means  of  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  its  evils.  In  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  one  by  Titus,  the  Bomans  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  So  far,  therefore,  as  wo  have  yet 
ffone,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of  sabbat- 
ical observance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  servile  labor,  whether  that  of  slaves  or 
of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business 
on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on  the 
Sabbath,  tmd  the  dav  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refV^shed,  possessed  by  all  classes 
in  the  Hebrew  communi^.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
have  arped,  a  beneficent  mstitution.  We  must 
now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive  side  of 
the  institution.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn 
fiom  the  Pentateuch  that  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  were  both  doubled  on  the 
Sabbam-day,  and  that  the  fresh  show-bread  was 
then  baked,  and  substituted  on  die  table  for 
that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at  once 
leads  to  the  observation,  that  the  negative  rules, 
proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did  not 
apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
mdnm  that  there  was  no  JMbath  in  holy  things. 
Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  bmches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this, 
doubtless,  came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that 
day,  which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  We  have  no 
(rround  for  supposing  that  any  thing  like  the 
iidactic  institutions  of  the  synaeogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  from  an  early  period,  if  not,  as  is  most 
probable,  fh>m  the  very  institution,  occupation 
vrith  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice 
to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day,  in  order,  it 
must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching 
(2  K.  iv.  83).  Certain  psalms  too,  tjg,  the 
92d,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
probably  used  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  tab- 
ernacle. At  a  later  period,  we  come  upon  pre- 
cepts, that,  on  the  Saobath,  the  mind  snonia  be 
upliited  to  hieh  and  holy  themes -~  to  God, 
His  character.  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which 
the  day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not 
of  restriction,  but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such, 
indeed,  would  seem,  from  Neh.  viii.*9-]2,  to 
have  been  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  holy  day. 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleas- 
ure, as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the  Jews 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  We  have  seen,  then, 
that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provision  wai 
intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in  possession  of 
an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's  time 
nor  his  property  could' be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy 
to  God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pNBttern 
of  God's  rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all. 
We  have  also  seen  that  this  provision  was 


the  tonic  to  a  chord  of  sabbatical  observaiice. 
through  which  the  same  great  principles  of 
God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every  man's  time 
and  everv  man's  propertv,  were  extended  and 
developed.  Of  tne  Sal>batical  Tear,  indeed, 
and  or  the  Tear  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  qao- 
tioned  whether  they  were  persistency  ofaaerved. 
But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  SabfaaA 
was  always  partially,  and,  in  die  Pharisaic  and 
subsequent  times,  very  strictly,  however  mii- 
takenlv,  observed.  We  have  hitherto  vieired 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance.  It 
remains  to  ask  whether,  first,  there  be  indica- 
tions of  its  having  been  previously  known  and 
observed;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have  a 
universal  scope  and  authority  over  aD  nea. 
The  first  ana  chief  axgument  of  those  vbo 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before 
Moses  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  t,  3. 
But  the  whole  ai^^uroent  is  very  precariooi. 
We  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  erea 
conjecturing,  which  was  put  forth  first,  tbe 
record  of  uie  creation,  or  the  Fourth  Coib- 
mandment  The  next  indication  of  a  pR- 
Mosaic  Sabbath  has  been  found  in  Gm.  iv.  a, 
where  we  read  that,  **  in  process  of  time,  it  cane 
to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  ck 
ground  an  ofiering  unto  the  Lord."  The  woids 
rendered  in  process  of  time  mean  literally,  '*fli 
the  end  of  days ; "  and  it  is  contended  that  tber 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  jnroliablj  tk 
end  of  a  week,  tne  seventh  or  Sakfaathnkj. 
Again,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  secns 
recognised  in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  (Gea. 
xxix.  27,  28).  Lastly,  the  opening  of  ib 
Fourth  Commandment,  the  injunction  tornmm- 
her  Uie  Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof 
that  that  day  was  already  known.  It  is  essr 
to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious  foanda- 
tion  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that  tbe 
words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  di 
time  of  anv  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.o^ 
viously  do,  out  carry  us  no  fiinber  than  pror- 
ing  that  the  week  was  known  and  ivro^>  nisei 
by  Jacob  and  Laban.  The  ai^gument  fron  tbe 
prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of  tine  vobM 
require  a  greater  approach  to  nnivemlitjiB 
such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit  to  make  it 
a  cogent  one.  While  the  injunrtion  in  tN 
Fourth  Commandment  to  rentember  the  Sab- 
bath-day may  refer  only  to  its  previous  lusiita* 
tion  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  nuusaa, 
or  may  be  but  the  natural  pmx'pt  to  ketf  n 
mind  'the  rule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Ifracliirs  le- 
specting  the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the 
sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us  to  infer  that  tbe 
Sabbath,  for  which  such  extra  mipply  ma»  de- 
signed, was  not  then  known  to  tlicm.  Kotr- 
ovcr,  tiie  lan^suage  of  Ezckiel  (xx.)  sc«  ms  ta 
designate  it  as  an  onlinance  distinctively  He- 
brew and  Mosaic.  We  cannot,  then,  fron  tbe 
uncertain  notices  which  we  possess,  infer  mon 
than  that  the  weekly  division  of  time  vai 
known  to  the  Israel  ites  and  ofher»  before  tbe 
Law  of  Moses.  But,  to  come  to  cmr  ttcroad 
question,  it  by  no  means  iollow<t.  that,  even  if 
the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Moses,  its  scope 
and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israd,  and  tbst 
itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactaenti 
of  the  Levitical  Law.    That  Law  contains  t«o 
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dements, — the  code  of  a  particular  nation,  and 
commandments  of  haman  and  uniTersal  char- 
acter.   To  which  class  belongs  the  Sabbath, 
Tiewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question  which  will 
soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which  does  not 
appear  hard  to  settle.    Meanwhile,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 
And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
forms  port  of  the  Decalogue.    In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Ck>mmandment  has  an 
aathority  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Chris- 
tians, tfaiough  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some 
lam  spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question 
which  still  remains.    The  phenomena  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath,  presented  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are,  1st,  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the 
foar  Gospels ;   and,  2dl^,  the  silence  of  the 
Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  (Col. 
ii.  16, 17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem  to  be 
asserted;  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
1  St.  The  reference  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
numerous  enough.    We  have*  already'  seen  the 
hieh  position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the 
rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  prohibitions 
which  they  put  forth  in  connection  with  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Saviours  teaching  and  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched 
as  that  which  related  to  the  Sabbath.    We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against 
which  both  His  teaching  and  practice  were 
directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  and  "  My  Father  worketh  hith- 
erto, and  I  work,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law 
of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and  universal.    The 
former  sets  it  forth  as  a  privilege  and  a  bless- 
ing.   The  latter  wondenuUv  exalts  the  Sab- 
bath by  referring  it  to  God  as  its  archetype. 
2dly.  The  EpisUes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the    exception   of  one   place,  and    perhaps 
another  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  are 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.    No  rules 
for  its  observance  are  ever  given  bv  the  apos- 
tlea ;  its  violation  is  never  denounced  by  them ; 
Sabbath-breakers  are  never  included  in  any  list 
of  oflenders.    Col.  ii.  16, 1 7,  seems  a  for  strong- 
er ai^rament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbaw 
in    the   Christian   dispensation    than   is  fur- 
nished by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and, 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  more  than 
ifice  referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance, 
*e  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath.    When 
we   torn  to  the  monuments  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves,  on  the 
whole,  carried  in  the  same  direction.    Again, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Saboath 
woald  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  the 
majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  aees.    When 
the  eM'ly  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lonrs  Day,  thev 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect  it 
with  the  Sabbath :  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino, prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on 
the  former;  ana  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would 
have  been  in  a  g^'eat  measure  nugatory,  for  the 
-v-easons  just  alleged.    After  Constantine,  things 
oeoome  different  at  once.    His  celebrated  edict 
pvohibitoffy  of  judioial    proceedings   on    the 
ttford's   Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish 


to  give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much 
honor  as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen, 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or 
the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  several  which  extended  the  prohibition  to 
many  other  occupations,  and  to  many  forms  of 
pleasure  held  innocent  on  ordinary  days.  But 
It  was-  surely  impossible  to  observe  bod)  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  afler 
Constantine,  and  to  read  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, without  connecting  the  two ;  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
developed  Church,  we  can  understand  how 
the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Episties,  and  even  the 
strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do 
not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so 
strongly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in 
the  teaching  respecting  it  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  destroy  tne  Law,  but  to  fulfil.  In  the 
East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
was  long  kept  as  a  festival,,  that  would  present 
itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath ;  and  the 
first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the 
West,  the  seventh  day  was  kept,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  fast,  and  that  for  a  reason  merelv 
Christian,  viz.  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord^s 
lying  in  the  sepulchre  throughout  that  day. 
Its  observance,  therefore,  would  not  obscure 
the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domaad  rest  and  refireshment  Were  we  pre- 
pared to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been 
given  of  a  remarkable  passage  alreadjr  referred 
to  (Heb.  iv.  &-10),  we  should  find  it  sinsnlarly 
illustrative  of  the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver. 
9,  we  have  the  words,  *'  there  remaineth,  there- 
fore, a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."  Now,  it  is 
important,  that,  throughout  the  passage,  the 
word  for  rest  is  Karairauffi/^,  and  that,  In  the 
words  justquoted,  it  is  changed  into  oap^Tur/wc, 
which  certainly  means  the  keeping  of  rest,  the 
act  of  sabbatizmg,  rather  than  the  objective  rest 
itself.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested,  that 
those  words  are  not  the  author's  conclusion  — 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  thesis  in 
the  declaration,  "  we  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest "  —  but  a  parenthesis,  to  the 
effect  that,  "  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Chris- 
tian community,  there  remaineth,  there  if  left,  a 
aathatizing,  the  great  change  that  has  passed 
upon  them,  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which 
they  have  been  brought,  as  on  other  matters,  so 
as  regards  the  rest  of  Ged  revealed  to  them, 
still  leaving  scope  for  and  justifying  the  prac- 
tice. The  objections,  however,  to  this  exposi- 
tion are  many  and  great.  It  wouM  not  nave 
been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over  in 
this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and 
sabbatical  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 
The  word  SeAbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote 
a  week  in  the  N.  T. 

Sabbath-day's  Joumej  (Acts  i.  12). 

On  occasion  of  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ment by  certain  of  the  people  who  went  to  look 
for  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  Moses  enjoined 
eveiy  man  to  "  abide  in  his  place,"  and  fothade 
any  man  to  "  go  out  of  his  place  "  on  that  day 
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/Ex.  xYi.  29).  It  seems  natural  to  look  on 
this  as  a  mere  enactment  pro  re  natd,  and  bay- 
ing no  bearing  on  any  state  of  affairs-  subse- 
quent to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether 
the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it 
thus,  it  is  not  eas^  to  say.  In  after-times,  the 
precept  in  Ex.  xri.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as 
a  permanent  law.  But,  as  some  departure  from 
a  man's  own  place  was  unavoidable,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  determine  the  allowable 
amount,  which  was  fixed  at  2,000  paces,  or 
about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of  the  city. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  hare  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the 
Ark  and  the  tents.  We  find  the  same  distance 
given  as  the  circumference  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Levitical  cities  to  be  counted  as  their  sub- 
urbs (Num.  XXXV.  5).  The  Urmima  a  quo  was 
thus  not  a  man's  own  bouse,  but  the  wall  of 
the  city  where  he  dwelt 

Sabbathe'ufl.     Shabbbthai  the  Levite 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14,  comp.  Ear.  x.  15).    Ap. 

Sabbatioal  Year*  As  each  sevemn  day  and 
each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each  sev- 
enth ^ear,  b^  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  encoun- 
ter this  law  m  Ex.  xxiii.  10, 1 1 .  The  command- 
ment is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six  years,  and  to 
let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh,  "  that  the  poor 
of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat"  It  is  added,  "  In 
like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vine-yard 
and  thy  olive-yard."  We  next  meet  with  the 
enactment  in  Lev.  xxv.  S-7,  and  finally  in 
Deut  XV.,  in  whidi  last  place  the  new  feature 
presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year  being  one  of 
release  to  debtors.  When  we  combine  these 
several  notices,  we  find  that,  eveiy  seventh  vear, 
the  land  was  to  have  rest  to  enjuv  fter  Sabbaths. 
Keidber  tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was 
to  be  practised.  This  singular  institution  has 
the  aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impractica- 
bility. This,  however,  wears  off  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to 
reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  owners  of  land 
were  to  lay  bv  com  in  previous  years  for  their 
own  and  their  families  wants  (Lev.  xxv.  20- 
22).  The  release  of  debtors  during  the  sab- 
batical year  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of  their 
service.  The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  be- 
neficent tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  check- 
ing the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in  God's 
claims  on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  There 
may  also  have  been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  land  from  lying  fallow 
eveiy  seventh  year,  in  a  time  when  the  rotation 
of  crops  was  unknown.  The  sabbatical  vear 
opened  in  the  sabbatical  month ;  and  the  whole 
Law  was  to  be  read  every  such  year,  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the  assembled  people. 
At  tbe  completion  of  a  week  of  sabbatical 
years,  the  siwbatical  scale  received  its  com- 
pletion in  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  The  next  ques- 
tion that  presents  itself  regarding  the  sabbati- 
cal year  relates  to  the  time  when  its  observance 
hecame  obligatory.    It  is  more  reasonable  to 


suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  anthorities,  thst 
the  law  became  obligatory  iourteeD  v^ars  after 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  tlie 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  yeaia,  and  the 
distribution  seven  more.  A  further  ^ucstioo 
arises.  At  whatever  period  the  obedience  to 
this  law  ought  to  have  commenced,  was  it,  ia 
point  of  fact,  obeyed  ?  In  the  threatenings  cod- 
tained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  viols- 
tion  of  the  sabbatical  year  are  particularly  con- 
templated (ver.  33, 34)  ,*  and  that  it  was  greatlr 
if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Oa 
xxxvi.  20,  21.  Some  of  the  Jewish  commea 
tators  have  inferred  from  this  that  their  fait 
fethers  had  neglected  exactly  seventy  aabbetio} 
vears.  If  such  neglect  was  continnous,  the 
law  must  have  been  disobeyed  tfanmghoDt  i 
period  of  490  years,  ijt,  through  nevly  dx 
whole  duration  of  the  monarchy ;  acnd  as'tfaot 
is  nothing  in  the  previous  history  leading  id 
the  inference  that  tne  people  were  move  acni|»- 
lous  then,  we  must  look  to  the  return  mn 
captivity  fbr  indications  of  the  sabbatinl 
year  being  actually  observed  (1  liaoe.  vi.  49} 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  luiTe  excnpitd 
the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it 
Sabbe'UBy  I  Esd.  ix.  32.    [Sbxxaiah  14.1 

Sabe'ans.    [Sbbba.] 

8al>i.     [Zebaim.]     1  Esd.  V.  34.     Ap. 

Sab'tah  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  Sab'ta  (i  Chr.  L 
9),  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cash.  Tk 
statements  of  Pliny  (vi.  32,  |  1&5,  xii.  32!. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  pT  411),  and  Anon.  Prriji 
(27),  respecting  Sabbatbi,  Sabota,  or  Solo- 
tale,  metropolis  of  the  Atramitss  (probaUy  the 
Chatramotitae),  seem  to  point  to  a  trace  or  the 
tribe  which  descended  fipom  Sabtah,  ahnjs 
supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not  i 
corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Sefa, 
or  Sheba.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77® 
long.,  16^  SO'  lat  It  was  an  important  city, 
containing  no  less  than  sixtv  tempkaL  Gcr- 
nius,  who  sees  in  Cush  onlv  Ethiopia,  "  has  no 
doubt  that  Sabtab  should  be  compared  wiik 
lo^dr,  'Zapii,  Xapai,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ar^ 
bian  Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  nam." 
It  onlv  remains  to  add  that  ICichadia  remova 
Sabtah  to  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  is 
Arabic  Sebtah ;  ana  that  Bochart  prefers  i» 
place  Sabtah  near  the  western  shore  <n  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

Sab^teoha.  and  Sabtechah  (Gen.  x.  7; 

1  Chr.  i.  9),  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  soasof 
Cush,  whose  settlements  would  prohaU^  be 
near  the  Penaan  Gulf.  He  has  not  been  idca- 
tified  satisfactorily.  Bochart  compares  Sab- 
techah  with  the  cSty  of  Samydace  of  Stqik 
Byz. 

Sa^oar.  1.  A  Hararite,  fiither  of  Ahiss 
(1  Chr.  xi.  85).  — 2.  The  fourtii  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

Saokbat  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  the  mh 
dering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  aoUfta.  If 
this  musical  instrument  be  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ooft^vKiq  and  Latin  jafli6iioB,  the  Enclisk 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  aackbct 
was  a  wind-instrument;  the  aoaiSaoB  was  phmd 
with  strings.  Mr.  ChappeU  says  (Ay».  Jw 
i.  35),  "  The  sackbut  was  a  base  tnmimt  with 
a  alide, -  IDlo  the  modem  tromboaa."    The  sa» 
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hua  wsft  a  tmngular  instrument  with  fonr 
or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 

flaokoloth,  a  coarse  texture,  of  a  dark 
color,  made  of  goat's-hair  [Is.  1.  3;  Rev.  vi. 
12),  and  resembling  the  cilicium  of  theBomans. 
It  was  used  (1.)  for  making  sacks  (Gen.  xlii. 
35;  Ley.  xi.  32:  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2.)  for 
making  the  longh  garments  used  by  mourners, 
which  were  in  extreme  cases  worn  next  the 
skin  (1  K.  zxi  27  ;  2  K.  vi.  30 ;  Job  xvi.  15  ; 
Is.  xxxiL  11),  and  this  even  by  females  (Joel  i. 
8 ;  2  Maoe.  iii.  19),  but  at  other  times  were 
worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the 
cater  garment. 

Sacrifice.  Th«  peculiar  featares  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  The  object  of  this  article  will 
m:— "L  To  examine  the  historical  development 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  II.  To 
sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice  as  it  is  set 
forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
— I.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacrifigb. -^  In  tra- 
cing toe  histoiy  of  sacrifice,  ftom  its  first  begin- 
ning to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritiul,  we  are  at  once  met  by  Uie  long^isputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  ofwacnfi/M  ;  whetnor  it 
arose  fh>m  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  Its 
universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his 
relation  lo  God,  shows  it  to  have  b^n  prime- 
val, amf.  deeply  rooted  in  Uie  instincts  of  hu- 
manity. Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by  an 
extermd  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on 
that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God 
which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the  heart  of 
man,  is  an  historical  ouestton,  perhaps  insolu- 
ble. The  great  difllculty  in  the  theory  which 
refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is  the 
total  silenoe  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  fact 
of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  character 
of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected, 
sun/  conclusive  argument  on  this  side  of  the 

aueation.  All  allow  that  the  eucharistic  and 
eprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  man.  The  higher  view  or  its  expiatory 
character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its 
typical  nature,  appears  butgraduall^  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  onlv  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the 
£piatle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is  clearly 
unfolded.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  except  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacrifice 
is  left  free.  The  inference  is  at  least  probable, 
chat,  when  God  sanctioned  formally  a  natural 
rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define  its 
method.  The  question,  thcnrefore,  of  the  origin 
of  sacrifice,  is  best  left  in  the  silence  with  which 
Scripture  surrounds  it. 

(B.)  Antb-Mo8»ic  Hibtort  op  Sacri- 
PIGS. —  In  examiidne  the  various  sacrifices 
recorded  in  Scripture  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Law,  we  find  that  the  words  specially  de- 
noting expiatory  sacrifice  are  not  applied  to 
them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show  tnat  they 
mrere  not  actually  expiatory,  but  it  justifies  the 
inference  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the  promi- 
nent one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minehah,  al- 


though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  both,  it  would  appeal 
to  have  been  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii.  20]  is  called 
bumt-oflfering  {'dlaJi).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  sacrifice 
{zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  cove- 
nant with  Laban,  to  which  God  is  called  to  bo 
a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore, 
the  prominent  iuea  seems  to  have  been  what  is 
called  the  fedemtivef  the  reco|mition  of  a  bond 
between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.  Yet  in  its 
principle  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature  as  before :  the  voluntary  surrender  of  an 
only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  willing 
dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's^  are  in  the 
foreground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  reeognizc4 
at  an,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position.  In 
the  bnmt-ofierings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job 
i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we  for 
the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25). 
Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory. 

(C.)  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
Period.  -^  These  are  inaugurated  by  the  of- 
fering of  the  Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Ex.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique  in 
its  character ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  sac»:flce  is 
brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  befbre  un- 
known. The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offired  as 
a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Si* 
nai,  has  a  similarlv  comprehensive  character. 
The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly 
the  various  forms  of  sacrifice :  —  (a. )  The  humt- 
offering.  Self-dbdicatort.  —  (6.)  The  meat' 
offering  (unbloodg);  thepeac&offering  (bloody). 
LuCHARiSTio.  —  (e.)  lie  nn-ojffering;  the  treB- 
pan-offying,  Expiatort.  —  To  these  may 
oe  added,  — r  (</.)  The  taoenas  oflfered  after  sac- 
rifice in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of 
Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol 
of  the  intercession  of  tbe  priest  (as  a  type  of 
the  Great  Hi^h  Priest),  accompanying  and 
making  efilcacious  the  prayer  or^  the  people. 
In  the  consecration  ot  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Lev.  viii.),  we  find  these  offered  in  what  be- 
came ever  afterwards  the  appointed  order :  first 
came  the  sin-oflering,  to  prepare  access  to  God ; 
next,  the  bumt-ofiering,  to  mark  their  dedica- 
tion to  His  service ;  and  thirdly,  the  meat-ofibr- 
ing  of  thanksgiving.  Henceforth  the  sacrificial 
system  was  fixed  in  all  its  puts,  until  He  should 
come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  &c.),  and  is  di- 
rected chidly  to  guide  and  limit  its  exercise. 
In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law, 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  E^ypt,  in 
order  to  guard  against  worse  superstition  and 
positive  idolatry.  Taken  as  an  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superfi- 
cial ;  but,  OS  giving  a  reason  for  the  minutenyBft 
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tad  elabmrntion  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  it 
mar  probftbly  haye  some  yalne. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices.  — It  wfll 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  hia- 
toiT  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacriiice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  forever.  The  regular 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were: — la,) 
Burnt-Offbrinos.  1.  The  daily  bumt-oner- 
ings  (Ex.xxix.  38-42).  2.  The  doable  bnmt- 
oftrings  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 10). 
3.  'Die  bnmtoff^ngs  at  the  great  festivals 
^um.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39).  —  (&.)'Mbat- 
Offbrikos.  1.  The  daily  meat -offerings 
accompanying  the  daily  bnm^ofierings  (Ex. 
-rviir.  40,  41).  2.  The  show-bread,  renewed 
every  SabbatJi  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  3.  The  spe- 
cial meatH)(ibring8  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  great 
festivals  (Num.  xxviiS.,  xxix.).  4.  The  first- 
fVuits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at 
Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20) ;  the  first-firnits  of  the 
dough  and  threshing-floor  at  the  harvest-time 
(Num.  XV.  20,  21;  Dent  xxvi.  l-ll).  —  (c.) 
Siir-0FFBRiN08.  1.  Sin -offering  each  new 
moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  2.  Sin-oflferings  at 
the  Passover,  Penteoos^  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  Tabemades  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  SO,  xxix.  5, 
16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  3.  The  offer- 
inff  of  the  two  goats  for  the  people,  and  of  the 
biulock  for  the  priest  himselr,  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).-r- (<f.)  Incbnsb. 
1.  The  mominflp  and  evening  incense  (Ex. 
XXX.  7, 8).  2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  Besides  these 
public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of  the 
people  for  themselves  individually. 

li.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect 
form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  tne  sin- 
ofRuring  occupies  the  most  important  place ;  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offer- 
ing or  peace-offbring  last  of  all.  The  second 
could  only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been 
accepted ;  the  third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part 
of  the  second.  Yet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices 
partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  burnt -offering;  and  that  under 
the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  sin  " 
(Rom.  iii.  20),  the  sin-ofl^ng  was  for  the  first 
time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  natural 
that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order 
of  development.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
universality  of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice 
was  often  looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to 
the  gods.  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were 
used  as  prayers  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  thank-offerings  is  equally  certain. 
Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  selMevotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although 
generally  obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more 
obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But,  besides 
all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been  la- 
tent the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief 
in  a  communion  witn  the  gods,  natural  to  man, 
broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be 
restored.  Now  the  essential  difference  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scrip- 
•qaral  doctrine  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found 


in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas.  In  fiKt,  u 
brinss  out,  clearljr  and  diatinctlj,  the  ideai 
which  in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  ▼^^gner 
and  perverted.  But  the  essential  pmnta  of  dis- 
tinction are  two.  First,  that  whmas  tte  liea- 
then  conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  io 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be 
appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man,  Sorip- 
ture  represents  God  Himself  as  aj^wMidiin^ 
man,  m  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  waj 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  shoold  be  re- 
stored. The  second  miuk  of  distinctioa  is 
cloaely  connected  with  this,  inasmndi  aa  it 
shows  sacrifice  to  be  a  scheme  proceeding  from. 
God,  and,  in  His  foreknowledge,  eonnecsed 
with  the  one  central  hct  of  all  human  Uatovj. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  chararter  of  ail 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  BpisUe  to 
the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy  ^f***^ 
The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  varioaa  kinds 
of  sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  ttom  the  fimi  of 
their  institution  and  ceremonial,  paitly  fnni 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  peiw  fit» 
the  N.  T.,  especiaUv  the  Epistle  to  tte  He- 
brews. All  had  reuition,  under  dUferent  as- 
pects, to  a  covauud  between  God  and  man. 
The  Sin^Offkbino  represented  that  oovenaat 
as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again, 
by  God's  appointment,  through  the  "  sbeddi^ 
of  blood."  The  shedding  of  the  blood.  tb» 
symbol  of  life,  signified  thar  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  desenred  for  sin,  but  that  the  death 
of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  hit  death  by  ^ 
ordinance  of  God's  mercy.  Beyond  all  dioiiU, 
the  sin-oflfering  distinctly  witneased  that  sa 
existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of  that  ain  was 
death,"  and  that  God  had  j[»ovided  an  Atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffbnng  of  an  ajiptMBted 
victim.  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the 
Burnt-Offerino  were  veiy  different.  The 
idea  of  expiation  seems  not  to  have  been  abaeat 
from  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprinkled  roavl 
about  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  but  the  main  idea 
is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  v^ 
resenting  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  it» 
head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrifioer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  death  of 
die  victim  was,  so  to  speak,  an  incidental  fila- 
ture. The  MBAT-OFFERiKGa,  die  peace  or 
thank  offering,  the  fir8^fruits,  ic,  were  Bunplj 
offerings  to  God  of  His  own  best  gifka,  as  ' 
of  thankful  homage,  and  as  a  means  of 
taintng  His  service  and  His  servanta.  The 
acteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace-oflSnna 
die  eating  of  the  fiesh  by  the  sacrifioer.  It  be- 
tokened the  enjoyment  of  oommnnkm  with 
God.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  pro- 
pitiatory, the  deoicatory,  and  the  eochanstie 
elements.  Any  one  of  these,  taken  bj  itmH, 
would  lead  to  error  and  superstition.  AH  three 
probably  were  more  or  less  implied  in  each  sac- 
rifice, each  element  predominating  in  ita  toni- 
Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  proj^itiation  and  of 
eucharistic  offering,  constantly  ignored  die  self- 
dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
and  which  the  regular  bumt-oflering  shoaM 
have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daQy  dioaghl 
and  doty.  It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  la 
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1  SaiiL  XT.  22  ;  l8.  i.  1(K20 ;  Jer.  yii.  22,  23; 

z.  XX.  3^-44;  Uo6.  vi.  6;  Am.  y.  21-27; 
Hie.  Ti.  6-8^.  The  same  tnith,  here  ennnci- 
Bted  finom  without,  is  recognized  from  within 
by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xl.  8-11, 1.  13,  14,  li.  16, 
1 7,  cxli.  2).  It  is  not  to  be  aivned  from  these 
passages  that  the  idea  of  self-dedication  is  the 
main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  toe  prophets 
as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  enyeloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  come  to  make 
all  clear.  For  the  eyolution  of  this  doctrine,  we 
mast  look  to  the  N.  T.  Without  entering 
directly  on  the  mat  subject  of  the  Atonement 
(which  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  con- 
nection, established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To 
do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze 
the  Epistle  to  the  Helnews,  which  contains  the 
key  of  the  whole  sacrificial  doctrine.  In  the 
firat  place,  it  foUows  the  prophetic  books  by 
stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrin- 
aie  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The 
yery  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
proVe  this  imperfection;  but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
efficacy,  if  oflbred  in  repentance  and  fiiitn.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is 
to  show  their  typical  and  probationary  charac- 
ter, and  to  assert  that,  in  yirtue  of  it  alone,  they 
had  a  spiritual  meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared 
(see  1  ret  i.  20)  "  to  miye  been  fore-ordained  " 
aa  a  sacrifice  "before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed 
in  Bey.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  worid."  The  material  sacrifices  represented 
this  Great  Atonement  as  already  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  God's  foreknowled^ ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and 
self-dmlication,  sjjrmbolized  in  them,  they  were 
means  of  enienng  into  the  blessinss  which 
the  One  True  Sacrifice  alone  procured.  They 
could  oonyey  nothing  in  thonselves ;  yet,  as 
types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a  true,  though 
nscessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be  means  of  con- 
▼eying  in  some  d^pree  the  blessings  of  the  An- 
titype. This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice 
being  thus  set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  ujion 
is  the  union  in  our  Lord's  Person  of  the  pnest, 
the  ofRuer,  and  the  sacrifice.  It  is  dew  that 
the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  is  yiewed  in  a  twofold  light  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a  yicarious 
aacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessaiy  by  the 
ain  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "bare  the 
ains  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  ofibring 
His  sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  fidth 
or  the  conyersion  of  men.  In  it  He  stands  out 
Alone  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
and  His  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all,  neyer  to 
be  imitated  or  repeated.  Now  this  yiew  of  the 
Atonement  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  die 
Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin-ofering.  All 
Che  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the 
Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full 
li^ht  As  the  sin-offering,  thouch  not  the  ear- 
liest, is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
ao  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  sym- 
holiies,  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest    On 


the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  thai  perfiBCt 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is 
the  natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  Ho 
is  the  representatiye  of  all  men,  and  in  which 
He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to 
"  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  Him."  In  this 
yiew.  His  death  is  not  the  principal  object ;  we 
dwell  rather  on  His  lowly  incarnation,  and  His 
life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to 
which  that  death  was  but  a  fitting  dose.  The 
main  idea  of  this  yiew  of  the  Atonement  is  re- 
presentatiye rather  than  vicarious.  It  is  typi- 
fied by  the  burntrofforing,  in  respect  of  whicb 
the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and  enroroes  the  lan- 
guage already  cited  fh>m  the  O.  T..  and  espe- 
cially (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps.  xL  €, 
&c.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God."  As,  without  the  sin- 
ofiferiuff  of  the  cross,  this,  our  bumt-ofiering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  without  the  bumt- 
otifering  the  sm-oflering  will  to  us  be  unayailing. 
With  these  yiews  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on 
earth,  as  typified  in  the  Leyitical  sacrifices  on 
the  outer  altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  of- 
fering of  His  intercession  for  us  in  heaven, 
whid  was  represented  by  the  incense.  The 
typical  sense  of  the  meat-oflbring,  or  jwace- 
ooeringMs  less  connected  with  the  sacrince  of 
Christ  Himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of 
praise,  thanksgiyin^,  charity,  and  devotion, 
which  we,  as  Chnsdans,  carer  to  God,  and 
"  with  which  He  is  wellpl^ased  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  "an  odor  or  sw^et  sniell,  a  saerifioe 
acceptable  to  God"  (Phil.  i>.  18). 

Sadami^aB.  Shallom,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Sa'das.  Azoad  (l  Esd.  y.  13,  eomp.  Ear. 
u.  12).     Ap. 

Sadde'UB.  Iddo  6  (I  Esd.  viii.  45).  In 
1  Esd.  viii.  46,  the  name  is  writtten  **  Daddens" 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both 
passages.    Ap. 

^aa'doo.    Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2).    Ap. 

Sadduoees  (Biatt  iU.  7,  xvi.  i,  6,  n,  i^ 

xxii.  23,  34;  Bfark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27. 
Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8),  a  religiooi 
part^  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Chnst,  who  denied  tlmt  the  oral  law  was  a  rev 
elation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemetf 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatorjr  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Ori^  of  tkt 
name,  —  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  an 
called  in  the  Mishna  is  TVerfjtffw,  the  plural  of 
T$ad6k,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  riffhteous ; "  but  which  is  never  used  in  the 
Bible  except  as  a  proper  name.  The  most 
obvious  translation  of  the  word,  therefore,  is 
to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites.  The  ordi* 
nary  Jewish  statement  is  that  they  are  named 
from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  An- 
tieonns  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Aushna  as  having  received  the  oral  law  from 
Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  S jrnagogue.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Sadducees  " 
is  in  Epiphanius,  who  states  that  the  Sadducees 
called  themselves  by  that  name  fin>m  "  right- 
eousness," the  interpretation  of  the  Hemw 
word  Zedek;  "and  that  there  was  likewise 
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anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  bat  that 
they  did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
chief."  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
woid  Saddacees  must  be  rejected  with  that 
given  l^  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances,  if 
recourse  is  had  to  conjecture,  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  whether  the  word  is  hkelj 
to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  "  righteous- 
ness,*' or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  &vor  of  the  latter 
alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ; 
and  then  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the 
Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  according  to  the  existing  records  of  Jewish 
history,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent 
importance,  and  only  one ;  viz.  the  priest  who 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of 
David,  and  who  declared  m  favor  of  Solomon, 
when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  as 
successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  His 
line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre- 
eminence in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  die 
transition  from  the  expression  "  sons  of  Zadok," 
and  "priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zado- 
kites,  IS  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  t.  1 7,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  hwh- 
prieti  roeet  and  idlth^  that  wenwithhuHfWkicnis 
the  md  of  the  Sadducea,  and  were  filled  widi  in- 
dignation," it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger 
that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites  were  originul v 
identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  consti- 
tuted what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
aristocracy.  To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
all  who  for  anv  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had 
obtained  consideration  und^  the  dynastv  of 
Herod.  These  were  for  the  most  part  juo^, 
and  individuals  of  the  official  ana  govemmg 


L  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  oppo- 
nenta.  As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sad- 
ducees denied,  that  the  Israelites  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to  teem 
by  Moses.  For  an  equitable  estimate  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  emphati- 
cally how  destitute  of  historical  evidence  the 
doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  bpr 
almost  all,  if  not  by  all,  Christians ;  and  it  is 
indeed  so  foreign  to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  have  never  even  heard 
of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
has  been  Uie  support  and  consolation  of  the 
Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of 
centuries.  It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all 
over  the  world,  bv  those  who  are  called  the 
orthodox  Jews.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and 
all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Although  they  protesteid  against 
the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  divine- 
ly settled  by  Moses,  they  probablv,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  followed  practically  the  same 
traditions  as  the  Pharisees.  This  will  explain 
why  in  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difierenoe 


between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are 
tioned,  which  are  so  unimportant. 

IL  The  second  distingnisfaine  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man  s  resmrectioa 
after  death,  followed  in  their  concq^tioBB  as  a 
logical  conclnsion  from  their  denial  that  Moses 
hM  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Law. 
For,  on  a  point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life 
beyond  the  grave,  no  religious  party  among 
the  Jews  would  have  deemed  theroaelTes  bound 
to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith, 
unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  b^  Moaes^  their 
great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  tha  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to 
Christians  in  a  striking  manner  oj  the  wcU- 
known  words  of  the  Pentatench  which  air 
quoted  by  Christ  in  aigument  with  the  Sadda- 
cees on  tnis  subject  (Ex.  iii.  6,  I€ ;  Marit  xii. 
26,  27 ;  Matt.  xxiL  31,  32 ;  Luke  xx.  37>.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ 
would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law ;  and  vet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest 
an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  is  tree 
that  in  other  parta  of  the  O.  T.  there  are  in- 
dividual passages  which  express  a  belief  ia  s 
resurrection,  snch  as  in  Is.  xxvl.  19,  I>an.  xu. 
2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  .of  the  Psalms  ; 
and  it  minr  at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  tk 
authority  of  those  passages.  But  althbugk 
the  Sadducees  regarded  the  books  which  ooo< 
tained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than 
donb^  whether  any  of  the  Jews  x^gaided 
them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  ^mse  as 
the  written  Law.  To  the  Jews,  Moses  was  and 
is  a  colossal  form,  preeminent  in  aathority 
above  all  subsequent  prophets.  Hence  acarodj 
anv  Jew  would  nave  deemed  himself  bound  to 
believe  in  man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doc- 
trine had  been  proclaimed  by  Ifoses ;  and  si 
the  Sadducees  disbelieved  the  tnmsnuaaioB  of 
any  Oral  Law  by  Moses,  the  strikii^  absence 
of  that  doctrine  fW}m  the  written  Law  freed 
them  from  the  necessity  of  aooq>ting  the  doe^ 
trine  as  divine. 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  rtmr 
rection  by  die  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  statement  (Acts  xxiiL  8)  that  tbey  likewise 
denied  there  was  "  angel  or  spuit.'  A  Be^ 
plexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  whick 
this  denial  is  to  be  understood.  The  two  pria- 
cipal  explanations  which  have  been  suggested 
are,  either  that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  an- 
gels of  the  Old  Testament  as  transitoiy  nnsnh- 
stantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that 
they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament,  but  merely  the  angeUcal  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  Uie  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  BabyionisB 
captivity.  Perhaps,  however,  another  snggeatioB 
is  admissible.  It  appears  from  Acts  xxiiL  9 
that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side  of  the  Phari- 
sees suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul  on  tlie  very  oe> 
casion  wt»n  it  is  asserted  that  the  Saddacees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit  Now 
the  Sadducees  may  have  disbelievea  in  the  oe- 
currenoe  of  any  such  phencmiena  in  their  o^ 
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time,  althoiigh  the^  aooepted  all  the  atatements 
respectiiiff  angeU  in  the  Old  Teetament ;  and 
tboa  the  Key  to  the  assertion  in  the  8th  vene, 
that  the  8addacees  denied  '*  angel  or  spirit," 
would  he  found  exclusively  in  the  9th  Terse. 

IlL  The  opinions  of  the  Saddncees  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  opinions  are  treated  by  Josepnns, 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [PHAXiaBBs] ;  and 
an  explanation  has  been  there  suggested  of  the 

Erominence  given  to  a  difierenoe  m  this  respect 
etween  the  Saddncees  and  the  Pharisees.  It 
mar  be  here  added,  that  possibly  the  great  stress 
laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  fieeifom  of  the 
will  may  hare  had  some  connection  with  their 
forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  lines  — 

**  Onr  Mt>  our  angeli  ars,  or  good  or  111, 
Onr  flktal  aluidowft  that  wait  by  lu  still  **  — 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which 
the  Saddncees^  in  inmcttn^  punishments,  would 
dwell  with  most  emphasis;  and  as,  in  some 
sense,  they  disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  r^arded  as  a  cor- 
rect exponent  of  Sadduoean  thought     - 

IV.  8ome  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
sach  as  Epipbanius,  Oriffen,  and  Jerome,  at- 
tribute to  tne  Sadducees  ue  reiection  of  all  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch.  The 
statement  or  these  Christian  writers  is,  however, 
nov  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees 
with  the  Samaritans.  Josephus  is  wholly  si- 
lent as  to  an  antagonism  on  this  point  between 
the  Saddncees  and  the  Pharisees.  What  proba- 
blj  had  more  influence  than  any  thing  else  in 
occasioning  this  misconception  respecting  the 
Saddncees,  was  the  drcumstance,  that,  in  argn- 
ins  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  al- 
though there  are  stronger  texts  in  favor  of  the 
doctnne  in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Y.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
a  fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconcep- 
tions of  eariy  Christian  writers  respecting  the 
Sadducees,  is  on  other  grounds  well  worthy  to 
arrest  the  attention.    This  fact  is  the  rapid  dis- 
su>peannce  of  the  Sadducees  from  history  after 
the  first  century,  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance amoup  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees.    Two  drcumstaiices  indirectly,  but 
powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result : 
1st,  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of 
•Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  2dly,  The  growth  of, 
the  Christian  religion.    As  to  the  first  point,  it 
is  difllcult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation 
aind  dismay  which  the  destimction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious 
•Jews.    In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  an- 
l^ish,  they  naturally  turned  to  the  consolations 
and  hopes  of  a  foture  state ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
yond the  present  life,  would  have  appeared 
CO  them  cold,  heartiess,  and  hateful.    Again, 
-^srhile  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
depreasion,  a  new  religion  which  they  despised 
MB  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of 
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their  own  nation  was  the  object,  and  another 
the  unrivalled  missionary  to  the  heathen,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  amone  the  subjects 
of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans.  One 
of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly 
the  vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  mankind. 
Consciously  therefore,  or  unconsciously,  many 
circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  die 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  hoi  v  legisla- 
tor, Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  peo- 
ple by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing, 
the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Thb  doctrine,  the  pledee  of 
eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the  mjQor- 
ity  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  wOl 
probably  continue  to  be  tne  creed  of  millions 
long  after  the  present  generation  of  mankind 
has  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

Sa'doo.  Zadok,  the  ancestor  of  Esra  (2 
Esd.  i.  1,  comp.  £zr.  vii.  2).    Ap. 

Sa'doo.  A  descendant  of  Zembabbel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SaflQron  (Heb.  oarodm).  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  **  safiron "  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  (Cant  iv.  14) ; 
the  Arabic  Kurkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  denotes  the  Crocus  $aiivus,  or  "  safiron  cro- 
cus." Safiron  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
in  high  esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used," 
says  KosenmiUler,  "  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  modem  pot-pourri."  Kitto  says  that  the 
safilower  {C&rwimu$  Hnctoriua)  is  cultivated 
in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the  fiowers,  which  are 
used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karh^  no  doubt  de- 
notes the  Cncus  satimu.  The  word  "  sa^ 
fron  "  is  derived  from  the  Anbie  Za/hm,  "  yel- 
low." 

Sala.  Bajjlm,  or  Shblah,  the  fiuner  of 
Eber  (Luke  Ui.  35). 

Salah.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  and  fiither 
of  Eber  (Qen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14 ;  Luke  iii.  35). 
The  name  is  siffnificant  of  exten$um.  It  thus 
seems  to  imply  uie  historical  fact  of  thr>  gradual 
extension  or  a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  tace  from 
its  original  seat  in  Northern  Assyria  towards 
the  River  Euphrates. 

Sal^amiS,  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul 
and  bamabas,  on  the  first  missionary  journey, 
after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia.  Here 
alone,  among  all  the  Greek  cities  visited  by  St. 
Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogues  "  in 
the  plural  (Acts  xiii.  5).  Hence  we  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  Cyprus.  And 
this  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  else- 
where. '  Jewish  residents  in  the  island  are  men- 
tioned during  the  period  when  the  Selencid« 
reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace.  xv.  28).  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults 
here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews. 
Sidamis  was  not  far  from  the  modem  Fama^ 
oousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
'rediaeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  feet  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  ap  into  the 
interior  towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the 
present  capital  of  Cyprus,  stands. 
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SalaaadaX   Zukibhaddai  in  Jvd.  tUL  i . 

Ap. 

Sala'thielt  son  of  JechoniM  kingof  Jadah, 
and  father  of  Zorobabel,  acoordine  to  Matt.  i. 
12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel, 
according  to  Luke  iii.  27  ;  while  the  genealosy 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he 
is  the  son  of  Assir*  or  Jechonias,  and  makes 
Zerubbabel  his  nephew.  Upon  the  incontrover- 
tible principle  that  no  genealogy  would  assign 
to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a  king  any  inierKir 
and  private  parentage,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  son  of  a  private  person  would  natu- 
rally be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  we 
may  assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
St  Luke  ^ves  us  the  true  state  of  the  case 
when  he  mforms  us  that  Salathiel  was  ibt 
son  of  Neri,  and  a  descendant  of  Nathan, 
the  son  of  David.  And  from  his  insertion  in 
the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr.  and  St  Mat^ 
thew's  Qospel,  after  the  childless  Jechonias,  we 
infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the 
fiulure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  certain  that  Salathiel  was  the 
son  of  Neri,  and  the  heir  of  Jedioniah.  As 
regards  the  orthographjr  of  the  name,  it  has,  as 
noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.  The  A.  V. 
has  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  O.  T.  Shsaltiel. 

Sal'oah.  A  city  named  in  the  early  records 
of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Dent, 
iii.  10;  Jo«h.  xiii.  U)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
( 1  Chr.  V.  1 1 ).  On  another  occasion,  the  name 
seems  to  denote  a  district  lather  than  a  town 
(Josh.  xii.  5).  It  is  doubtless  identical  with 
the  town  of  SMhadf  which  stands  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Hanran,  twenty 
miles  S.  of  Kunawat  (the  ancient  Kenath), 
which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the  Leja, 
the  Aicob  of  the  Bible.  Immediately  below 
SMhaa  commences  the  plain  of  the  great  Eu- 
phrates desert.  The  town  is  of  considerable 
Buee,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounding a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill. 

Sal'oliah.  AnotherformofSALCAH(Dent 
iii.  10). 

Salem.  L  The  place  of  which  Melchiae- 
dek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ileb.  vii.  1,2). 
No  satisfactory  identification  of  it  is  perhaps 
possible.  The  indications  of  the  narrative  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  any  clew  to  its  position. 
It  is  not  even  salts  to  infBr,  as  some  have  done, 
that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom. 
Dr.  Wolfi;— no  mean  authority  on  Oriental 
questions, — in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last 
work,  implies  that  Salem  was — what  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it  to 
be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place.  To  re- 
vert, however,  to  the  topographical  question  : 
two  main  opinions  have  bera  current  m>m  the 
oarliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who  with  one  voice  af- 
firm that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  2. 
Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
but  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  day 
was  still  called  Salem.     Elsewhere  he  places  it 


more  precisely  at  ei^ht  Boman  milea  from  Sc^p 
thopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  aa  Sahmiai. 
Further  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Saint 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  3.  Pn^ssor  Evald 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  fiutber 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damaacas  to 
Sodom,  Quoting  at  the  same  time  John  liL  23. 
4.  A  traoition  given  by  Eupolemns  difiera  in 
some  important  points  fh>m  the  biblical  ac- 
count According  to  this,  the  meetiiig  took 
place  in  the  sanctuarv  of  the  city  Aigaiiaia, 
which  is  interpreted  ov  Eupolemus  to  mean 
"  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  Aiqgarizin 
is  of  course  har  Gaixzim.    5.  A  Salem  is 


tioned  in  Judith  iv.  4  among  the  placea  which 
were  seised  and  fortified  bv  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  Holofemes.  If  kiXCfv  is  here,  ac- 
cording to  frequent  usage,  Uie  Joidaa  Valley, 
then  the  Salem  referred  to  must  sorelT  be  that 
mentioned  by  Jerome.  Or,  aa  la  peniatpa  atiD 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  Salim  near 
Zerin  ( Jesreel).  —2.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  la  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  aa  a  mere 
abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poet- 
ry, and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  {aaUm) 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protectkm 
of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  wdl-knowii  WhiK 
of  poets,  it  Is  an  antique  name  faefeired  to  the 
more  modem  and  familiar  one,  la  a  qnestioo 
not  yet  decided. 

Salim.  A  place  named  (John  iii.  S3)  lo 
denote  the  situation  of  JEnon,  the  aeene  of  St 
John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  tbe  veil- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  JEnon  a  J^Une  cf 
fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it  Boaefaias 
and  Jerome  both  affinn  unhesitatiiigly  that  it 
existed  in  thdr  day  near  the  Jordan,  e^t  Bch 
man  miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  addi 
(under  "Salem")  that  its  name  waa  then  Sa- 
lumias.  Yarioos  attempts  have  been  more  re- 
cently made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this 
interesting  spot  1.  Some  propose  Sbiuuji 
and  A  IN,  in  the  arid  conntiy  ftr  in  tiie  aoatk 
of  Judsea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  aaaoda- 
tions  of  St  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  idcnti^ 
it  with  the  Sbalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  bat  dm 
latter  place  is  itself  unknown.  2.  Dr.  BofainaoB 
suggests  the  modem  village  of  SaHm,  three 
miles  £.  of  NabUis;  but  this  is  no  leas  out  of 
the  circle  of  St  John's  ministrationa,  and  ia  too 
near  the  Samaritans.  A  writer  in  the  CoUmd 
Ck.  Ckron.,  No.  cxxvi.  464,  who  concnrs  in  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  villain 
an  hour  east  (?)  of  Salim, "  named  ^iiMai,  with 
a  copious  stream  of  water."  3.  Dr.  Barekv  is 
filled  with  an  "assured  conviction"  that  Suiai 
is  to  be  found  in  Wad^  SeUim,  and  JEnon  ia 
the  copious  springs  of  Ain  Pank,  amoaz  the 
deep  and  intricate  ravines  scAne  ^ye  milea  a.  E 
of  Jerusalem.  4.  The  name  of  SaUm  has  bees 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Vdde  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  noiica 
of  Eusebius,  viz.  six  English  miles  sontb  of  B»- 
san,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Joidan.  Solim 
fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the  naaM 
of  i£non  (springs);  and  the  direct  statement  of 
the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abondaaee 
of  water. 

Salla^L    1.  A  Benjamite,  who  aetded  ia 
Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Ndi.  xi.  8^'' 
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2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  coarsefl  of  priests 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  ZeruDbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  20). 

Salln.  L  The  son  of  Meshullam,  a  Ben- 
jamite  ( 1  Chr.  is.  7 ;  Neh.  xi.  7 ).  —  2.  Sallai  S 
(Neh.  xii.  7). 

Sallu'milS*  Sballum  (l  Esd.  ix.  25). 
Ap. 

oal'may  or  Salomon.  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Jndah,  and  father 
of  Boas,  the  hasband  of  Ruth.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon 
took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wile,  and  from 
this  union  sprang  the  Christ.  Two  circum- 
stances connected  with  Sahnon  have  caused 
some  perplexity.  One,  the  yariation  in  the 
orthograpnj  of  his  name;  the  other,  an  ap- 
parent yariation  in  his  genealogy.  As  rp^aras 
the  first,  the  yariation  in  proper  names  is  so 
extremely  common,  that  such  slight  difierenoes 
are  scucely  worth  noticing.  The  yariation  in 
Salma's  senealogy  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  Bethlehem 
£phratah,  which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was 
put  of  the  territory  of  Caleb,  the  mndson  of 
fephratah;  and  this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sonji  of  Caleb. 

Saimaiia'sar.    Shalmanbzbb   (2  Esd. 

xiii.  40).    Ap. 

Salomon.    The  name  of  a  hill  near  She- 
chem,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers 
cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  the 
Tower  of  Shechem  on  fire  (Jndg.  ix.  48).    Its 
exact  position  is  not  known.    It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in  a  yerse  of 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Psalms 
(Fs.  Ixyiii.  14) ;  and  this  is  probable,  thoagh 
the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
cise allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lessly lost    This  is  not  the  place  for  an  ex- 
luinstiye  examination  of  the  passage.    It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  tne  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  words  is,  "  Thou  nukest  it  snow," 
or  "  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use  the  word 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense.    As, 
notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  sup- 
plies BO  satisfactory  meaning,  recourse  is  had 
to  a  translation  of  doobtful  validity,  "  Thou 
makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as 
snow  "—words  to  which  various  metaphorical 
meaninp  have  been  attributed.    The  allusion 
which  IS  most  generally  received   is  that  the 
words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
-with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
suid  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will 
admit  the  scarcely  permissible  meaning,  **  white 
SUB  snow,"  and  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
attaching  some  definite  signification  to  the  pas- 
isage.    In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion 
to  Salmon,  some  suppose  that  Salmon,  i.c.  TW- 
tmon,  is  not  a  proper  name  in  this  passage,  but 
mettlf  si^ifies  "  darkness."    Unless  the  pas- 
sage IS  given  up  as  corrupt,  it  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  reason  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  the 
kev  to  which  is  now  lost. 

fial'mon  the  fkther  of  Boas  (Ruth  iv.  20, 
21  ;  Matt  i,  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32).     ISalm a.J 

SalmO^ne.    The  east  point  of  the  Island 
#>f  Cretb  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Salom.    The  Greek  form,  L  of  Shallum, 


the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  [Shallum.] 
—2.  Of  Salu  the  &tber  of  Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii. 
26).    [Salu.]    Ap. 

Salo^'me.  1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  ap- 
pears from  comparing  Biatt.  xxvii.  56  with 
Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  many 
modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  eenerally  received  ex- 
planation, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the 
"Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas"  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned.-  We  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  thou|^h  the  weieht  of  mod- 
em criticism  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former 
view.  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome  are 
that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of  her 
two  sons  tor  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Mart.  xx.  20),  that  she  attendra  at  the 
cracifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  that 
she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Markxvi.  1).  She 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the  two  later 
occasions. — 2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by 
her  first  husband,  Herod  Philip  (Matt.  xiy.  fif. 
She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip  the  tetrach 
of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, Aristobulus,  tne  king  of  Chalcis. 

Salt.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  onrsdves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to 
them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the 
food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is.  xxx. 
24,  see  mai^n),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  eflects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on 
animal  food,  but  also  entering  lai^ly  into  their 
relip;ious  services  as  an  accompaniment  fo  the 
vanotts  offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev. 
ii.  13).  They  possessed  an  inexhaustible  and 
ready  supply  of^  it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Sea,  thb  Salt.]  Salt  might 
also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  fW}m  this  source  the  Phcenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salt- 
ing fish  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinp:uishea  between 
rock-salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by«yaponi- 
tion,  as  the  Talmudists  particularise  ohe  SMcies 
(probably  the  latter)  as  the  "  salt  of  Soaom." 
The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  ralers  of  the  countiy,  and  Antio- 
chus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jerasalem 
by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  of  salt 
for  the  Temple  service.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13 ;  Luke 
xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however, 
was  held  to  produce  sterility ;  and  hence  also 
arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with  salt  the  foun- 
dations of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a 
token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  The  associa- 
tions connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  countries 
are  important  As  one  of  the  roost  essential 
articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality ;  as 
an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and  purity. 
Hence  the  expression,  "  covenant  of  salt  " 
(Lev.  ii.  13 ;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5), 
as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
friends ;  and  again  the  expression,  "  salted  with 
the  salt  of  the  palace  "  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  neces- 
sarily meaning  that  they  had  "maintenance 
from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that 
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they  were  bonnd  bj  sacred  obligatknu  of  fidelity 
to  the  king.  So,  in  the  present  day,  *'  to  eat 
bread  and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a 
league  of  mutual  amity.  It  was  probably  widi 
a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to 

Salt»  City  of.  The  fifth  of  the  six  cities 
of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (Josh. 
XV.  .62).  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Salt  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  mentions  ft  Nakr  Malek 
which  he  passed  in  his  route  ftom  Wadset' 
Rmail  to  SebbeL  It  is  one  of  four  ravmes 
which  unite  to  form  the  fFocf^  d-Bedun, 

Salty  Valley  of.  A  certain  valley,  or  per- 
haps more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelite 
arms.  1,  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites 
(2  Sam.  viiL  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  2.  That 
of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11). 
Neither  of  these  notices  afibrds  any  clew  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the 
cursory  mention  of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and 
"  Mela  ")  in  the  OnamaaUcon,  By  Josephus  it 
is  not  named  on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
oroad  open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake 
itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which  crosses 
the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decidedly)  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  im))licit  reception  which  most 
writers  have  given  it  since  toe  publication  of 
Dr.  B.'s  Reuarchet.  (a.)  The  word  Gt,  em- 
ployed for  the  place  in  question,  is  not,  to  tbs 
writer's  knowledge,  elsewhere  applied  to  a 
broad  valley  or  sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lower  Ghdr,  (6.)  A  priori,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  tract  in  question  to  be  called  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  peculiar  name  uniformly  applied  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  valley  — 
ha-Ardbah,  (c.)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at 
first  sight  conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on  reflec- 
tion. It  does  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  meladt  signifies  salt,  that  therefore  the 
valley  woi  salt.  Just  as  ^MUh  is  the  Arabic 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  pos- 
sibly was  ^emdack  the  Hebrew  representative  of 
some  arehaic  Edomite  name,  (a.)  What  litlJe 
can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  being 
learer  to  Petra. 

Salu.  The  fiither  of  Zimri  the  prince  of 
the  Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by  Phinehas 
(Num.  xxv.  14).    Called  also  Salom. 

Salum.  L  Shalluv  8  (l  Esd.  v.  28).  — 
2.  Shallum  6  (1  Esd.  viii.  1).    Ap. 

Salutation.  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and 
epistolary.  The  salutation  at  meeting  con- 
sisted in  earlv  times  of  various  expressions  of 
blessing,  sued  as,  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thee  " 
(Gen.  xliii.  29);  "Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord"  (Ruth  iii.  10;  1  Sam.  xv.  13);  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  "The  Lord  bless  thee" 
f Ruth  ii.  4) ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  ha 


upon  you ;  we  Mess  you  in  the  nt  me  of  the 
Lord ''  (Ps.  cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "bless  " 
received  the  secondary  sense  of  "  salute."  Tlie 
Hebrew  term  used  in  these  instaiices  {AU&m) 
has  no  special  reference  to  "  peace,"  as  stated 
in  the  marginal  translation,  but  to  general  well- 
being,  and  strictly  answers  to  onr"wclfiu«.'' 
The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxvxii.  I, 
xlvii.  10 ;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later  times  the 
term  $h&t&m  was  introduced  here  aleo  in  the 
form  "Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "Farewell" 
(1  Sam.  L  17,  XX.  42;  2  Sam.  zv.  9).  In 
modem  times,  the  ordinarv  mode  of  address 
current  in  the  East  resemUes  the  Hebrew,  — 
Ea-eddm  al^han,  "  Peace  be  on  yon ; "  smd  the 
term  "  salam "  has  been  introduced  into  oar 
own  lanfuage  to  describe  the  Oriental  saluta- 
tion. The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  O.  T.  were  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Latin  style :  the  addition  of  the 
term  "  peace  "  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Haoc  LI). 
The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and  thea 
that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted ;  it  was 
only  in 'special  cases  that  this  order  was  re- 
versed (2  Maoc.  i.  1,  ix.  19;  1  Esd.  vi.  7).  A 
combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  ia 
the  terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent 
(Gal.  i.  1,  2;  PhUem.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1).  A  fora 
of  prayer  for  spiritual  mercies  was  also  oaed. 
The  concluding  salutation  consisted  occasion' 
ally  of  a  transition  of  the  Ladn  vaUle  (Acts 
XV.  2^,  xxiii.  ao),  but  more  generally  of  the 
term  ^Jiro^b/Mu,  "  I  salute,"  or  the  cognate  sub- 
stantive, accompanied  by  a  prayer  for  peace  er 
grace. 

Sam'ael,  a  variation  for  (maivin)  Sak- 
miel  [Shelumiel]  in  Jud.  viii.  I.    Ap, 

Samai'aa.  1.  Shbxaiah  23  (l  Ead.  i.  9)> 
—2.  Shbmaiah  (1  Esd.  viii  39).  — 3.  The 
"  great  Samaias,"  fiither  of  Ananias  and  Joiia- 
thas  (Tob.  v.  13).    Ap. 

Sama'ria  (Heb.  Shomerdn),  a  dtj  of  Paks^ 
tine.  The  word  Shomerdn  means,  etymoloei- 
cally,  "  pertaining  to  a  watch,"  or  *^  a  vat^ 
mountain ; "  and  we  should  almost  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  sitoaticMi 
of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to  its  name.  In  the 
territory  originally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  9ie  north-west  of 
Shecnem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  toe  edge  of 
the  great  plain  which  bordere  upon  the  Unfi- 
terranean.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Valley  of  Sheehem, 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  ste^  ret 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  hill 
was  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  "  bought  tbs 
hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  taknts  of 
silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  tba 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  "(IK.  xvi. 
23,  24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase, 
B.C.  925,  Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  tha 
capital  of  the  ten  tribes.  Ahab  bnilt  a  tenpie 
to  Baal  there  (1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  poanbly 
fortified  by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "tlis 
city  of  the  house  of  Baal"  (2  K.  x.  25).    8a- 
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mMxitk  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  in  b.c. 
901  (I  K.  XX.  1)  and  in  B.C.  892  (2  K.  vi.  24- 
▼ii.  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  siege  was 
ineflRsctual.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered de/aeto  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13, 14) ; 
and  woes  denoanoM  against  the  nation  were 
directed  aeainst  it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In 
B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  A^yria 
(2  K.  xTiii.  9, 10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  was  brought  to  an  end.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  district  of  which  Samaria  was 
the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddon ;  bat 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  Conqueror 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat 
recorered  itself,  killed  a  laige  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder  to  settle 
at  Shechem.  He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of 
Syro-Macedonians.  These  Syro-Macedonians 
occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  who  took  it  after  a  yearns  si^;e,  and  did 
his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  After  this 
disaster  (which  occurred  in  b.c.  109),  the  Jews 
inhabited  what  remained  of  the  dty ;  at  least 
we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jann«us,  and  untfl  Pompey  gave  it 
back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabit- 
ants. By  directions  of  Gabtnius,  Samaria  and 
other  demolished  cities  were  rebuilt  But  its 
more  effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by 
Herod  the  Great  He  called  it  Sebaate,  "Lefiaorii 
ss  AugnMUit  after  the  name  of  his  patron.  How 
long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herod's  improrements,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned,  but  rather  a  portion  of  tAe  dU- 
iriet  to  which,  even  in  blder  times,  it  had  ex- 
tended its  name  (Matt  x.  5;  John  iv.  4,  5). 
Henceforth  its  history  is  yery  unconnected. 
Septimins  Seyerus  planted  a  Roman  colony 
Uiere  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Sebaste  fell  into  th6  Imnds  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  At  this 
day,  the  dty  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  village  retaim'ng  few  vestiges 
of  the  pfut  except  its  name,  SMstii^,  an 
Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some  architect- 
ural remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian  con- 
struction or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St  John  tiie  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces 
of  Idumsan  magnifioence.  St  Jerome,  whose 
acquaintance  wi£  Palestine  imparts  a  sort  of 
probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  later  dajrs,  asserts  that  Sebaste, 
which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St  John  the  Baptist 
was  impnsoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also 
makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha 
and  Obadiah.  —  2.  The  Samana  named  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Mace.  v.  66  is  evidently  an 
error.  The  true  correction  is  doubtless  sup- 
plied by  Josephns,  who  has  Marissa  (i.e.  Ma- 
resha). 

8.  Sahihia,  Samaritans. — In  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan  would  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  is 
not  fbund  at  all  in  this  sense,  exclusively  at  any 
rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there 
onoe,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K. 


xvii.  29.  There  it  is  employed  to  desienats 
those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Samaria  at  first  included  all  the 
tribes  over  which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king, 
whether  east  or  west  of  the  Uiver  Jordan  ( I  K. 
xiii.  32).  In  other  places  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K. 
xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29),  Samaria  seems  to  denote 
the  city  exclusively.  But  the  prophets  use  the 
word  in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Hence  the 
word  "  Samaritan  "  must  have  denoted  every  one 
subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital. 
But  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
(fuired,  it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  con- 
tracted. In  all  probability,  the  territory  of  Sim- 
eon and  that  of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  would  be  one 
limitation.  Next,  in  b.c.  771  and  740  respec- 
tively, "  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tileath-pil- 
neser  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  the  Reu- 
benites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  hialf-tribe  of 
Manasseh  "  (I  Chr.  v.  26).  This  would  be  a 
second  limitation.  But  the  latter  of  these  kines 
went  further :  "  He  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-betn- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali.  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria" 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limita- 
tion. But  we  have  y<t  to  arrive  at  a  fourth 
limitation  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and,  by 
consequence,  of  the  word  "Samaritan."  It  is 
evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezekiah's  reign, 
that  just  before  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Hosbea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Judah,  or  at  least  his  influence, 
was  recoenized  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issachar, 
and  Zebmun,  and  even  ofEphraim  and  Bianasseh 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  1-26).  Men  came  fit>m  all  those 
tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
about  B.C.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented  that 
dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  fW)m  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  east- 
wards. This  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  ori^n  of 
those  who  are,  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  m  the 
N.  T.,  called  Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we 
have  seen  (2  K.  xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel, 
t.e.  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribin  which  still  ac- 
knowledged Hoshea's  authority,  into  Assyria. 
This  remnant  consisted,  as  has'been  shown,  of 
Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities  and 
villages.  Now,  *1 .  Did  he  carry  away  all  their 
inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether  they  were 
wholly  or  only  partially  desolated  who  replaced 
the  deported  population  ?  In  reference  to  the 
former  of  these  inauiries,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  language  or  Scripture  admits  of  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  '*  Israel  was  carried  away  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were  placed  "  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel"  (2  K,  xvii.  24).  There  is  no  mention 
whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  par- 
allel destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen"  (2  K.  xxv.  12). 
We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  not  merely  partially  but  wholly  evacu- 
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ated  of  their  inhabitants  in  b.c.  721,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in 
the  words  of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  fW}m  Cuthah, 
and  ntim  Ava  (Ivah,  2  K.  xviil.  84),  and  from 
Uamatb,  and  from  Sephanraim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the  new 
Samaritans — for  such  we  must  now  call  them 
—  were  Assyrians  by^  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Siunaria, 
and  were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities.  An  incidental  question,  however,  arises. 
Who  was  the  kinff  of  Assyria  that  effected  this 
colonization  1  The  Samaritans  themselves,  in 
£zr.  iv.  2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not 
to  Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon  king  of 
Assur,"  or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper," 
either  the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals 
(about  B.C.  677).  The  fact,  too,  that  some  of 
these  foreigners  came  from  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rather  than  to  his 
grandfather,  Shalmaneser.  And  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  date  should  be  preferred. 
It  coincides  with  the  termination  of  the  sixty- 
five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered  b.c. 
742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8).  These 
strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to  have 
been  placed  in  "the  cities  of  Samaria"  by 
Esar-haddon,  were,  of  course,  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  God's 
displeasure  was  kindled,  and  thev  were  infested 
by  oeasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased 
to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it. 
On  their  explaining  their  miserable  condition 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of 
the  captive  priests  to  teach  them  "how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest  came  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  lanffuage  of 
the  sacred  historian,  they  "feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  imagc»,  both  their 
children  and  their  children's  children :  as  did 
their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  41 ).  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-cap- 
tivity or  new  Samaritans, — men  not  of  Jewish 
extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East.  A  gap 
occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  ci^tivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national 
undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to 
Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian 
descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial 
conversion  to  God.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the 
Samaritans  Uirow  off  the  mask,  and  become 
open  enemies,  frustrate  the  operations  of  the 
Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings, 
and  are  only  eflectuafiy  silenced  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519.  The  feud,  thus 
unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  in- 
veterate. Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestiv  lineage,  on  being  expelled  fh>m  Jeru- 
salem by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of 
his  day,  Darius  Nothns,  to  build  a  temple  on 


Mount  Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  wluyb 
he  had  found  refuge.  The  animosity  of  the 
Samaritans  became  more  intense  than  ever. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  eveiy  thing  in  dicir 
power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  Their  own  temple 
on  Crerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior 
to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrinced  a 
passover.  Towards  the  mountain,  cren  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fUlcn,  wbererer  th^ 
were,  thev  directed  their  worahip.  To  their 
copy  of  the  Law,  they  arrogated  an  antiquity 
and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any  copy 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (t^ 
the  five  books  of  Mosesl  was  their  sole  code; 
for  they  reiected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon.  .  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
more  conciliatory  in  tlieir  treatment  of  tbs 
Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  Law  pooesKd 
by  that  people  they  declared  to  be  the  l^acv 
of  an  apostate  (Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  tai- 

Sicions  upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other 
ewish  renegades  had  fVom  tune  to  time  talsn 
refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Henoe,  by  de- 
grees, the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened 
to  suit  their  interest.  'A  remanable  instance 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request  whidh  thcr 
made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about  b.c.  3S2. 
They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  tribct? 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea,  that  as  true 
Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Ma 
nasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  fron 
cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appean  ia 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our 
Lord,  John  iv.  12,  "  Art  thou  greater  than  oar 
father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?  "  Ycrr 
far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim 
to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  this  people. 
They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  ttwr 
were,  after  all,  mere  Cutlueans,  mere  atrangcn 
from  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred  in  wkkli 
the  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  1.  25,  26.  And  so  lon^r  was  It  bcfen 
such  a  temper'  could  be  banished  from  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the  apostkf 
believini^  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown  hr 
a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  un- 
duly avenged  by  calling  down  fire  ih>m  beavco. 
Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day; 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lyiq^ 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  pre- 
serving their  identity,  though  seven  eenturies 
had  rolled  away  since  thev  nad  been  btoagfat 
from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  though  tbcv 
had  abandonee!  their  polytheism  lor  a  son  of 
ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  who  —  tbouefa 
their  limits  had  gradually  contracted,  and  toe 
rallying-place  of  weir  religion  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim had  heen  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixij 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanns  (b.c.  190),  md 
though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  thoueh  their  territofy  ha  1 
been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  £g^— still 
preserved  their  nationality,  still  worshipped  fiom 
Shechem  and  their  impoverislied  settleoieot} 
towards  their  sacred  hill;  still  retained  their 
nationality,  and  could  not  coalesee  with  the 
Jews.  Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  the  countrr  called  in  our  Lord'f 
time  Samaria  was  in  toe   poaacsrion  of  th 
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CaUuean  Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been 
aob  It  was  bounded  northward  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  commeaces  at  Monnt  Carmel  on 
tbe  west,  and,  after  -making  a  bend  to  the  soath- 
west,  runs  almost  due  east  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touched  towards  the 
sonUi,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  uorthem  limits 
of  Bei^aniin.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manas- 
sites  who  were  west  of  Joi^an.  The  Cuthiean 
Samaritans,  howeirer,  possessed  only  a  tiew 
towns  and  Tillages  of  this  large  area,  and  these 
lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
At  NabluM,  tne  Samaritans  haye  still  a  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  about  200  persons.  The  view 
maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to  the 
purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans, 
IS  that  of  Bnicer,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drusins 
in  the  Or&iei  Saai,  Maldonatus,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Hftvemick,  Robinson,  and  Abp.  Trench. 
Others,  as  Winer,  Dollinger,  and  Dr.  Davidson, 
have  held  a  diflferent  view,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  in  Dullinger's  own  words :  "  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as 
opposed  to  JudsBa  proper^  there  grew  up  a 
mingled  race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind 
in  the  country  on  the  removal  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  also  from  the  heathen  colonists 
who  were  transplanted  into  the  cities  of  Israel- 
Theit  religion  was  as  hybrid  as  their  extrac- 
tion: they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  mm,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin  which  they  had  brought  finom  their 
native  Und "  (HadaUhum  und  Judenihwn,  p. 
739,  §  7). 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  a  recension  of 

the  oommonl^  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  m  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (/6ri),  or  so- 
called  Samaritan  character.  This  recension  is 
fiDund  vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early 
Fathen  of  toe  Church,  under  the  name  of 
"  no^oiorarov  *E0pdUdv  rd  waptk  XafiopeiTuic.'* 
Ensebins  of  CsBsarea  observes  that  the  LXX. 
and  the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Received 
Text  in  the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge 
to  Abraham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
certain  words  (Gen.  iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew, bat  (band  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  hand,  mentions  the  Sam. 
Pent,  distinctly  and  contemptuously  as  a  clum- 
aily  Ibrged  record.  Down  to  within  the  last 
two  hundred  and  6fty  years,  however,  no  copy 
of  this  divergent  Code  of  Laws  had  reached 
Bnrope,  aqd  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fic- 
tion, and  the  olain  words  of  the  Church-Fathers, 
—  the  better  Known  authorities, — who  quoted 
it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations. 
Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della  VaUe,  one  of 
the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  Cnneiibrm  in- 
scriptions, acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1628,  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harlev  de  Sancy  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1638  there 
appMTsd  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Morinns 
in  nia  prefooe  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
It  WM  pablished  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  whence 
IS  waa  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other 
cod&ses,  by  Walton.    The  nnmber  of  MSS.  in 


Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During  the 
present  century,  another,  but  very  fragmentarv 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A 
COPY  of  the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Taigum 
(^  Sam.  Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to,  on 
pfurchment,  was  brought  from  Nabius  by  Mr. 
Grove  in  1861,  for  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  whose 
library  it  is.  Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  that  their 
sizes  vary  from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no 
scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
paper  ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases,  save 
the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  NdUm,  the 
letters  of  which  are  in  sold.  There  are  neither 
vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The 
individual  words  are  separated  fh>m  each  other 
by  a  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the 
text  are  nuirked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  by  an  asterisx.  A  small  line 
above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiar  meanins 
of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive,  and 
the  like :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak 
attention.  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided 
into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or 
Kaxzin,  the  termination  of  whicn  is  inaicated 
by  these  figures,  =,  .*.,  or  <.  To  none  of  the 
MSS.  which  have  as  yet  reached  Europe  can 
be  assigned  a  higher  date  than  the  10th  Chris- 
tian century.  The  scroll  used  in  Nablm  is  said 
by  the  Samaritans  to  have  been  written  by 
Abishua  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Its  true  date  is 
not  known.  The  Exercitatumei  of  Morinus, 
which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  iiir 
above  tne  Received  Text  in  point  of  genuine- 
ness, excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred yean  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
troversies on  record.  Characteristically  enough, 
however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
verjr  fint  systematic  investigation  of  the  point 
at  issue.  Ravins  succeeded  in  finally  disposinc 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  {Exerdtt.  Phu. 
in  Hoiiig.  Prok  Lngd.  Bat.  1755).  It  was 
from  his  day  forwara  allowed,  almost  on  all 
hands,  that  the  MAsoretic  text  was  the  genuine 
one,  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Sa- 
maritan had  an  "  unquestionably  clearer  "  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain 
amount  of  value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to 
it.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815,  when 
Gesenins  {De  Pent,  Sam,  Origine,  IndoU,  H  Auc- 
fon£ats)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sam.  Pent.  We  will  now  proceed  to  lay 
specimens  of  these  once  so  highly  prised  variants 
before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the  commonly 
received  arrangement  of  Gesenins,  who  divides 
all  these  readings  into  eight  classes ;  to  which, 
as  we  shall  aftOTwards  snow,  Frankel  has  sug- 
gested the  addition  of  two  or  three  others, 
while  Kirehheim  enumerates  thirteen,  which 
we  will  name  hereafter.  1.  The  Jtm  class, 
then,  consists  of  readings  by  which  emendations 
of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  attempted. 
|a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matret 
lectiimii,  are  supplied,  (h.)  The  more  poetical 
forms  of  the  pronouns,  probably  less  known  to 
the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more  common 
ones,  (c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing^ 
apparently  incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  tiM 
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flection  of  the  rerbs.  {d.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  paragogical  letters  ^  and'  >  at  the  end  of 
nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  out  by  the 
Sam.  corrector;  and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he  has 
given  them  genders  acconling  to  his  fancy. 
(4.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  man- 
ner possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite 
verb.  For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem 
and  more  common  ones  have  been  substituted 
in  a  great  number  of  places.  2.  The  second 
class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations received  into  the  text.  3.  The  third 
class  exhibits  conjectural  emendations  of  real 
or  imaginary  difiiculties  in  the  Masoretic  text 
4.  The  fourth  class  exhibits  readings  in  which 
apparent  deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or 
supplied  firom  parallel  passages  in  the  common 
text  5.  The  Jifth  class  is  an  extension  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding,  and  comprises  larger 
phrases,  additions,  and  repetitions  from  panfiel 
passages.  6.  To  the  sukh  class  belong  those 
*'  emendations  "  of  passages  and  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  contain  something  object 
tionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  ac- 
count either  of  historical  improbability  or  ap- 
parent want  of  dignity  in  the  terms  applied  to 
the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent  no  one 
in  the  antedeluvian  times  begets  his  first  son 
after  he  has  lived  150  years;  out  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before, 
and  added  after,  the  birth  of  the  first  son. 

An  exceedingly  important  and  often-dis- 
cussed emendation  of  tnis  class  is  the  passage 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  our  text  reads,  **  Now 
the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  The  Samaritan  has  "  The  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  [and  their  fathers  who 
dweit  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of 
Empt\  was  four  nnndred  and  thirty  ^ears : " 
an  mterpolation  of  ▼ery  late  date  indeea.*  Again, 
in  Gen.  it.  2,  "And  Qod  \i\  had  finished  on 
the  seventh  day "  is  alterea  mto  " the  sixth" 
lest  Qod's  rest  on  the  sabbath-day  might  seem 
incomplete.  7.  The  seventh  class  comprises 
what  we  might  briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  t.e. 
certain  Hebrew  forms,  translated  into  the  idio- 
matic Samaritan.  8.  The  eifjhth  and  last  class 
contains  alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of 
Samaritan  theology,  hennenentics,  and  domes- 
tic worship.  Thus  the  word  Elohim,  four  times 
construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined 
to  the  singular  verb  (Qen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53, 
XXXV.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  further,  anthropo- 
morphisms as  well  as  anthropopathisms  are 
carefully  expunged,  —  a  practice  very  common 
in  later  times.  The  last  and  perhaps  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  ititentional  alterations  is  the 
constant  change  of  all  the  phrases,  "  God  will 
choose  a  spotj"  into  "  He  has  chosen/'  viz. 
Oerizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of 
Grerizim  for  Ebal  in  Dent  xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5). 
In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy,  the  Sam. 
has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  following  insertions  from  Dent,  xxvii.  2-7 
and  xi.  30 :  "And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  .  .  .  ^e  shall  set  up  these 
stones  ...  on  Mount  Genzim  .  .  .  ana  there 
•halt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  '  Tlku  mountain ' 


on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way  wfaci^  tk 
sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Morui,  'onr 
against  SheAem ; ' " — this  last  superflnons  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  In  Deut  xx.  30  of  tk 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmitd. 
From  the  immense  number  of  these  wone  thai 
worthless  variants,  Gesenius  has  singled  est 
four,  which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  wIk^ 
to  those  of  the  Masoretic  Text.  We  will  cos- 
fine  ourselves  to  mentioning  theni,  and  rder 
the  reader  to  .the  recent  commentaries  upo>a 
them:  he  will  find  that  they  too  have  aiic« 
been  all  but  unanimously  rejected.  (1.)  <^ 
ter  the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke  to  his  brotke^ 
Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the  Sam.  adds,  **  let  as ge 
into  the  field."  (2.)  In  Gen.  xxii.  19,  ibe  Saa 
reads,  instead  of  "behind  him  a  ram,**  **m 
ram."  (3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  "  an  ass  cf 
bone,"  t.e.  a  strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  "ants 
of  strangers."  And  (4.)  for  *'  he  led  forth  he 
trained  servants"  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Ssa 
reads  **  he  numbered."  Important  additions  & 
this  list  have  been  made  by  Frankel,  soch  as 
the  'Samaritans'  preference  of  the  impertt.  fcr 
the  3d  pers. ;  ignorance  of  the  nae  m  die  ^ 
absol.;  Galileanisms,— to  which  sdso  beloi^ 
the  permutation  of  the  letters  Ahem  in  the  ^ 
mantan  Cod. ;  the  occasional  soffceolxig  do«i 
of  the  g  into  3,  of  3  into  3,  s  into  *|,  &&,  mi 
chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and  phnuBes  id  ik 
Sam.  which  are  not  interpolated  from  panlci 
passages,  bnt  are  entirely  wanting  in  oor  tezi 
Frankel  derives  from  diese  passages  chidly  ifae 
conclusion  that  the  Sam.  rent,  was,  pardri: 
least,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Onkdos,  ssi 
other  very  late  sources.  We  now  aubjoiB,  isf 
the  sake  of  completeness,  the  before-mcatisBv^ 
thirteen  classes  of  Rirchbeim.  1.  AddioDs 
and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Bentaieacfc  i> 
favor  of  Gerizim.  2.  Additions  far  iht  ym- 
pose  of  completion.  3.  Commentary,  gkiiu^ 
4.  Change  of  verbs  and  moods.  5.  Clia^ge  «f 
nouns.  6.  Emendation  of  seeminft  irr^^bn- 
ties  by  assimilating  forms,  &c  7.  PematHSioi 
of  letten.  8.  Pronouns.  9.  Gender  10.  Le- 
ters  added.  1 1 .  Addition  of  p^epo6itloai^  esa- 
junctions,  articles,  &c.  12.  JnnctkNi  of  sep*^ 
rated,  and  separation  of  jmned  woids.  IS 
Chronological  alterations. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  bnt  tbiak  tbe 
as  long  as — (1 )  the  histonr  of  the  SamariiBS 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  wkk^  1 
former  article  will  have  given  an  aecoavt;  \* 
we  are  restricted  to  a  small  nnmber  of  cca 
paratively  recent  codices;  (3)  neitiwr  dtf^v 
codices  themselves  have,  as  has  just  bees  c^ 
served,  been  thoroughly  collated  and  reooUased: 
nor  (4)  more  than  a  feeble  b^nnin^  has  ten 
made  with  any  thing  like  a  collation  betvert 
the  various  readings  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  ssd  "Cat 
LXX., — so  long  must  we  have  a  rarisfiy  of  ikt 
most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  on  *' 
bilities,"  which  are  designated  on 
side  as  "false  reasonings"  and  ^ 
crotchets,"  and  which,  moreover, 
qnently  start  from  flagrantly  fidse  ^ 
We  sHall,  under  these  circnmstsnees;  coafiat 
onrselves  to  a.  simple  ennmeratiovi  of  lite  ksi- 
ing  opinions,  and  the  chief  reaaoas  and  arss- 
mentB  alleged  for  and  against  them  :-*  (1- }  Tbc 
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Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of 
die  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten 
tribes  whom  they  succeeded.    Because  (a.)  It 
seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  af^r  the  Exile,  since  there  existed  an  in- 
tense hatred  between  the  two  nationalities.   (6.) 
The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon  :  had  that 
book  been  receiyed  at  a  period  when  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews' 
hands,  it  would  1^  surprisine  if  they  had  not 
also  received  those,     (c.)  The  Sam.  letters, 
avowedly  the  more  ancient,  are  fonnd  in  the 
Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  written  before  the 
alteration  of  the  character  into  the  square  He- 
brew— which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  — 
took  piftce.    On  the  other  side  it  is  ai^ed :  — 
(a.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they 
separated.    The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore 
have  bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those 
who  succeeded  them.    On  the  contrary,  the 
contest  between  the  slowly  Judaized  Samari- 
tans and  the  Jews,  onlv  dates  from  the  moment 
when  the  latter  refused  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  former,  of  belonging  to  the  people  of 
God,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  hnuding  the 
Temple,    {b,)  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
Samaritans  regarded  Jerusalem,  and  the  in- 
tense hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against   the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  national 
Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which, 
sare  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  his 
lM>^ase,  are  extolled,    (e.)  The  present  Hebrew 
character  was  not  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile,  but  came  into  use  at  a 
much  later  period.     The  Samaritans  might 
therefore  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
liands  of  the  retiurned  exiles,  who,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their  writmff, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age 
and  origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent  is  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary  on  Mount 
Grerizim.    In  support  of  this  opinion  are  al- 
le^d  the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest'through  Esar-had- 
don  (2  K.  xvii.  24-^),  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  readings  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this 
code,  against  the  Masoretic  Text    (3.)  Other, 
bot  very  isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin, 
JLie  Clerc,  Poncet,  &c.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new 
intiAbitants   in    the   religion  of  the   country 
brought  the  Ptotateuch  with  him.     Fnrther, 
thAt   the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  pro- 
«1  action  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  who  liv^ 
during  the  time  of  the  i^iostles,  and   who 
fiUsilied  the  sacred  records  m  order  to  prove 
cbat  he  was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).    A^nst 
^rhioh   there  is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  such  a 
oat  ore  to  be  fonnd.    Finally,  that  it  Ss  a  veiy 
laxe    and  &ul^  recension,  made  after  the  Ma- 
poretic  Text  (sixth  century  after  Christ),  into 
wtiich  glosses  ftvm  the  ISjL  had  been  received 
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(Frankel).  The  chief  opinions  t^ith  respeel 
to  the  agreement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet 
uninvestigated  readings  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Sam.  Pent  are :  —  1 .  That  the  LXX.  have 
translated  from  the  Sam.  2.  That  mutual  in- 
terpolations have  tidcen  place.  3.  That  both 
versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices, 
wliich  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public 
authority  in  Palestine;  that,  however,  very 
many  wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations 
have  crept  in  in  later  times.  4.  That  the  Sa- 
mar.  has  in  the  main  been  altered  from  the 
LXX.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated 
also,  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often 
disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow  each  the 
Masor*  Text  Also  that  the  quotations  in  the 
N.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with 
the  Sam.  against  the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small 
in  number,  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  what- 
soever. 

n.  Versions.  —  1.  Samariian,  —  Aocording 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves,  their  high-priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author. 
G^enius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ 
JuynboU  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post-Christian  centnry.  Frankd 
places  it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destmction  of  the  second  temple; 
and  being  intended,  like  the  Taigoms,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in 
the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixtnre  of 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  In  this  veruon, 
the  original  has  been  followed,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perMcdv 
chiloish  manber;  the  sense  evidently  being  of 
minor  consideration.  In  other  cases,  where  no 
Samaritan  eouivalent  could  be  found  for  the 
Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of  para- 
phrasing it,  sim|^  transposes  its  letters,  so  as 
to  make  it  kok  Samaritan.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aki  towards 
the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account  of 
its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the 
Version  has  departed  from  the  Text,  ttther 
under  the  influence  of  popular  religious  no- 
tions, or  for  the  sake  of  explanation.  Anthro- 
pomorphisms are  avoided.  A  great  difficnlty 
IS  ofiered  by  the  proper  names  which  this  ver- 
sion often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones. 
The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  ooeasioDally 
amounts  to  complete  identity ;  but  no  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two 
versions  can  be  drawn  from  this.  This  version 
has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
copyists  and  commentators,  suflbed  many  in- 
terpolations and  corruptions.  The  first  copy 
of  It  was  brought  to  Europe  bv  De  la  Valle, 
together  with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  1616.  Job. 
N^rinns  first  published  it  together  with  a 
faulty  Latin  translation  in  Uie  Paris  Polyf^ot, 
whence  it  was,  with  a  few  emendations,  re- 
printed in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. 

2.  Td  ZaitapetTiKcv,  The  hatred  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  hava 
caused  the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  their  Pent  in  opposition  to  the  LXX 
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«f  the  Jews.  In  this  wtkj,  at  1e3ist  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  fragments  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Sam.  Pent,  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.»  is  acconnted  for. 
l^ese  fri^ments  are  supposed  to  he  alluded 
to  by  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  Zofta- 
petTtKOv,  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
ever  existed  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  trans- 
lation, or  only  designated  a  certain  number 
of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam.  Version. 
Other  critics  again  see  in  it  only  a  corrected 
edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX.  3. 
In  1070,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Sam.  Pent, 
was  made  b^  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadiah  haggaon. 
Like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthro- 
pomorphisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing 
the  latter  by  euphemisms,  besides  occasionally 
making  some  slight  alterations,  more  espe- 
cially in  proper  nouns.  It  apjpeara  to  have 
been  drawn  up  from  ihe  Sam.  Text,  not  from 
Uie  Sam.  Version.  Often,  also,  it  renders  the 
original  different  from  the  Samar.  Version.  4. 
To  this  Arabic  version,  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  1208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic*  com- 
mentary, which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  new  version,  — -  the  Syriac. 

UL  Samaritan  Litkratubk.  —  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in 
general,  since,  to  a  certain  d^;ree,  it  bears  upon 
our  subject  1.  Chronioon  Simaritanum. — Of 
the  Pentateuch  and  its  versions  we  have  spoken. 
We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans 
have  no  other  book  of  our  Received  Canon. 
Joshoa  alone  seems  to  have  found  favor  in 
their  eyes ;  but  the  Book  €f  Joshua,  which  they 
perhaps  possessed  in  its  original  form,  gradu- 
ally came  to  form  only  the  groundwork  of  a 
fictitious  national  Samaritan  history,  over- 
grown with  the  most  fantastic  and  anachronis- 
tic legends.  This  is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan 
Joshua,"  or  CkronicoH  Samaritanum,  sent  to 
Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  by  Ju^vnboll  (Leyden,  1848) ;  and 
his  acute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was 
redacted  into  its  present  form  about  a.d.  1300, 
out  of  four  special  documents,  three  of  which 
were  Arahic,  and  one  Hebrew  (t.e.  Samaritan). 
The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was  originally  written 
in,  or  subsequently  translated  into,  Arabic.  2. 
From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled 
another  Chronicle,  written  in  the  14th  century 
(1355)  bv  Abu'l  Fatah.  This  comprises  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam 
to  A.H.'756  and  798  (a.d.  1355  and  1397)  re- 
spectively. It  is  of  equally  low  historical 
value;  its  only  remarkable  feature  being  the 
adoption  of  certain  Talmudical  legends,  which 
it  took  at  second  hand  from  Josippon  ben 
Gorion.  8.  Another  "  historical  "  work  is  on 
the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs, 
fh>m  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses  him- 
self; prhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  Nablus,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vel- 
lum leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  world  down  to  the  end).  4.  Of 
other  Samaritan  works  chiefly  in  Arabic  — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having 


mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus  —  may  be  briefly 'men  tionea  Commen- 
taries upon  the  whole  or  parts  of  their  Pcnts- 
teuch,  by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b.  Zadaka ;  further. 
by  Maddin  Eddin  Jnssuf  b.  Abi  Said  b.  Kha- 
lef ;  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-i-Surur  Al-Safawi  Al- 
Ghazzi  (a.h.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4,  Brit  Mas.), 
&C.  Theological  works  chiefly  in  Aiahir, 
mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abnl  HasiSB 
of  Tyre,  On  the  ReUgiouB  Maimers  attd  CusCbri 
of  the  SanuzntcoM,  tmd  the  World  to  Come ;  bj 
Mowaflfek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Cotapoh 
dium,  of  ReUaion,  on  the  Nature  tf  the  Duw 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Wonhip  t^  God;  br 
Amin  Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Cm- 
mandments;  by  Abu'l  Hassan  Ibn  el  Maikos 
Gonajem  ben  Abulfanu'  Ibn  Chat£r,  On  Pf- 
once;  by  Muhaddib Eddin  Jnssuf  Iba  Salama^ 
Ibn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An  Expoeitkm  <^  die 
Mosaic  Laws,  &c.  Some  grammatical  worii 
may  be  further  mention^,  by  Abn  Ishai 
Ibrahim,  On  the  Hebrew  Language ;  by  Ate 
Said,  On  reading  the  Hebrew  jTexi.  5.  Thar 
lituigical  literature  is  more  extensive,  and  not 
without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  cod»$& 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter  Durrftn)  and  prijtn 
for  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  and  of  orcafrioBsl 
prayers  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  sod 
the  like. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  hi  coa- 
clusion,  upon  the  strangely  contradicfory  rab- 
binical laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  dx 
intercourse  between  the  two  rival  natioiuLiD0 
of  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  religious  sind  ritaal 
matters ;  discrepancies  due  partly  to  the  erer- 
shifling  phases  of  their  mutiud  relations,  psrtij 
to  the  modifications  brought   about    in  tk 
Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now  kiB. 
now  greater,  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  dx 
relisious  state  of  the  Samaritans.    Thus  w 
find  the  older  Talmudical  authorities  di^mtiai 
whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  arc  to  It 
considered  as  "Real  Converts"  or  onlycoa- 
verts  through  fear — "Lion  Converts* — is 
allusion  to  the  incident  related  in  2  K.  xviL  S& 
It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  dicir  iv^ 
jection  of^  all  but  the  Pentateuch,  they  hsi 
adopted  many  traditional  religions  prtcticff 
from  the  Jews,  —  principally  such  as  were  d^ 
rived  direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses.    It  was 
acknowledged  that  they  kept  these  ordinanee^ 
with  even  greater  Vigor  than  those  froan  whoa 
they  adopted  them.    Their  unleavened  bread 
for  the  Passover  is  commended ;  their  cheese: 
and  even  their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  tbe 
Jews.    Their   testimony  was  valued  in   tbat 
most  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divone. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  ofiice  of  cirrumcsi- 
ing  Jewish  boys.    The  criminal  law  makes  oo 
difierence  whatever  between  them  and  the  Je«9^ 
Bv  degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  bf 
laid  upon  the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread. 
.We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Mclr.  In  tkr 
third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and  later  sgaia 
under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ;  this  time,  the  exclusion  was  oncoe- 
ditional  and  final.    Partnking  of  their  bread 
was  considered  a  trnnsCTcssion,  to  be  punished 
like  eating  the  flesh  of  swine.    In  Matt  x.  5. 
Samaritans   and    Gentiles    are  Already  mea 
tioned  together ;  and,  in  Luke  xvii.  IS.  the 
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Sanutfitan  is  called  "  a  stranger."  The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  variously  given. 

Sam'atas.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ozora  in 
the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    Ap. 

SamerUB.    Shkmaiah  13  (l  Esd.  ix.  21). 

Bam'sar-NelX).  One  of  the  princes  or 
generals  of  the  king  of  Babprlon  who  com- 
manded the  victorious  army  ot  the  Chald»ans 
at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 
The  Nebo  is  the  Chaldiean  Mercury ;  about  the 
Sanigar,  opinions  are  divided. 

Sa^'mi.    Shobai  (l  Esd.  v.  28).    Ap. 

Sa'miS.    Suimbi  13  (l  Esd.  ix.  34).    Ap. 

Samlallt  Gen.  xxxvi.  36,  37 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
47,  48.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor 
to  Uadad  or  Hadar. 

Sam'mas.    Shbma  (l  Esd.  ix.  43).    Ap. 

Sa'mOS.  A  very  illustrious  Greek  island 
off  that  JMurt  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia 
touches  Uaria.  Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and 
commanding  island.  The  Ionian  Samos  comes 
before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of  St 
Paul's  return  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  XX.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Miletns,  having  passed 
byEphesus  without  touching  there.  The  to- 
pographical notices  given  incidentally  by  St 
Luke  are  most  exact.  In  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was 
politically  a  "  finee  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

Samothra'cia.  The  mention  of  this 
island  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage 
to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11)  is,  for  two  reasons, 
worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
licing  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
an  excellent  landmark  for  aailors,  and  must 
have  been  full  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear, 
throughout  that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Neapo- 
lis.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made  with  a 
fair  wind.  Mot  only  are  we  told  that  it  occu- 
pied only  parts  of  two  davs,  whereas  on  a  sub- 
sequent return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
4pent  at  sea  was  five,  but  the  technical  word 
here  used  implies  that  they  ran  before  the 
wind.  Now,  the  position  of  Samothrace  is 
exactly  such  as  to  correspond  with  these  no- 
tices, and  thus  incidentally  to  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  a  most  artless  narrative.  St  Paul  and 
his  companions  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  therefore 
probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the  N. 
side,  which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
a  S.  E.  wind.  In  St  Paul's  time,  Samothrace 
had,  according  to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a 
^mall  free  state,  though  it  was  doubtless  con- 
sidered a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Samp'sames  ( l  Mace  xy.  23) .  The  name 
probably  not  of  a  soverciip,  bnt  of  a  place, 
which  Grimm  identifies  with  Sammn  on  the 
<»ast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and 
Trebizond.    Ap. 

Sam'son.  son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the 
town  of  Zorah,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41).  The  rai- 
racnlpus  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  recorded 
in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  following  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life  and  ex- 

floits.     Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture, 
1 )  as  a  judge  —  an  office  which  he  filled  for 


twentjjT  years  (Jud^.  xv.  20,  xri.  31) ;  (2)  as  a 
Nazarite  (Judg.  xiu.  5,  xvi.  17) ;  and  (3)  as  one 
endowed  with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  x v.  14). 
(1.)  As  a  judge,  his  authority  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the 
country  of  the  Philistines ;  and  his  action  as  a 
deliverer  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  be- 
vond  desultory  attacks  upon  the  dominant 
Philistines.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5, 
XV.  9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the 
Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which 
are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  subject  to 
the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
judgeship;  so  that  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
office  would  be  included  in  the  forty  years 
of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From  the  an- 
gel's  speech  to  Samson*s  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites 
were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  bis 
birth ;  and  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be 
judge  before  lie  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  'vdgeship  must  have  coincided 
with  the  last  twenty  year»  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  especially  to  vii.  1-14,  we  find 
that  the  Philistine  dominion  ceased  under  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is  obvious  to 
conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's  judge- 
ship coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Samson  s ; 
ana  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines, in  the  time  of  Eli,  occurred  during  Sam- 
son's lifetime.  There  are  besides  several  points 
in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  times  of 
Samson  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  prox- 
imity. There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other 
parts  of  Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  ex- 
cept the  single  fact  of  the  men  of  the  border 
tribe  of  Jmlah,  3,000  in  number,  fetching  him 
from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13).  The  whole  nar- 
rative is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following 
story  concerning  Mtcah  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (2.)  Asa  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits 
the  law  in  Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  (3.)  Sam- 
son is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  supernatural 
power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  bq^n  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan.'^  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that 
were  upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with 
fire."  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  npon 
him,  and  he  went  down  to  Askelon,  and  slew 
thirty  men  of  them."  The  phrase,  **  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  npon  him,"  is  common  to 
him  with  Othniel  ana  Gideon  (Judg.  iii.  10«  vi. 
34) ;  but  the  connection  of  supernatural  power 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  and  the 
particular  ^ft  of  great  strength  of  body,  are 
quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole 
cnaracter  and  history  have  no  exact  parallel  in 
Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  for- 
cibly the  Israelites  would  be  taught,  by  such  an 
example,  that  their  national  strength  lay  in  their 
complete  separation  from  idolatrv,  and  conse- 
cration to  the  true  God ;  and  that  He  could  give 
them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest  enemies, 
if  only  they  were  true  to  His  service  (oomp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  10). 
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It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  anj  of 
the  legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  name  of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived 
from  Phcenician  traditions  of  the  strength  of 
Samson.  The  combination  of  great  strength 
with  submission  to  the  power  of  women,  the 
slaying  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  the  coming  by  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  bis  wife,  and  especially 
the  story  told  bv  Herodotus  of  the  captivity 
of  Hercules  in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remark- 
able coincidences,  rhoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  carried  stories  concerning  the 
Hebrew  hero  to  the  difierent  countries  where 
thev  traded,  especially  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and 
sucn  stories  would  have  been  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
h^ird  them.  Whatever  is  thought,  however, 
of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  his- 
tory of  Samson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  alle- 
gorical narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinctly  super- 
natural element  which  cannot  be  explained 
away.  The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must 
have  been  written  several  centuries  after  Sam- 
son's death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix. 
1 ),  though  probably  taken  from  the  annals  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  mention  of  Sam- 
son in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Sam'uel.  The  last  judge,  the  first  of  the 
regular  succession  of  prophets,  and  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah, 
an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or 
Anna.  The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1,  he  is  described 
as  an  Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  he  is 
made  a  descendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  His 
birtlipkoe  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred 
genealogv.  [See  Ramathaim-Zophim.]  The 
combinSi  family  must  have  been  laige.  Fe- 
ainnah  had  several  children ;  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samael,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
a'.tention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth. 
She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  hiffh  rdiffions 
mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam. 
i.  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1),  she  sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child, 
for  which  she  longed  with  a  passionate  devotion 
of  silent  prayer  of  which  there  is  no  other  ex- 
ample in  the  O.  T. ;  and,  when  the  son  was 
ffnmtcd,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and  thus 
first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  uigency  of  her  entreaty,  —  Samuel, 
"  the  Asked  or  Heard  of  God."  Living  in  the 
great  a^  of  vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dfxli- 
cated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon 
as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself,  with  her  husband, 
brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where 
she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his  birth, 
and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The  hymn 
which  followed  on  this  consecration  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  From  this 
time,  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle.  He 
seems  to  have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place 
(1  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  his  special  dntv  was  to  put 
in  order  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise.  In  thi8  way,  his  childhood 
was  passed.  It  was  whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the 
tabernacle  that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  call 
(1  Sam.  iii.  1-18).  From  this  moment,  the 
prophetic  character  of  Samuel  was  eetablisbed. 


His  words  were  treasured  np,  and  Shiloh  be 
came  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii.  19-21).  In  the  overthrow  of  the  saDctB* 
ary,  which  followed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we 
hear  not  what  became  of  Samuel  (iv.  11).  He 
next  appears,  probably  twenty  years  afteiwanb, 
suddenly  amonest  the  people,  wamiiig  them 
against  their  idolatrous  practices  (viL  3,  4). 
He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh.  It  was 
at  tlie  moment  that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  Philistine  host  suddenlj  borst 
upon  them.  A  violent  thunderstorm  came  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  Israel.  The  Philisthiei 
fied,  and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twentj  yean 
before  they  had  obtained  tneir  great  victoi^-,  thev 
were  totally  routed.  A  stone  was  set  up,  whid 
long^  remained  as  a  memorial  of  Israel's  triomph, 
andgave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Ebeo-eser, 
"  the  Stone  of  Help  "  (I  Sam.  vii.  12).  This 
was  Samuel's  first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his 
onlv  militaiy  achievement  But  it  was  iqypsr- 
ently  this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  ai 
"Judge"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  11  and  £cclo». 
xlvi.  15-18).  He  visited,  in  dischai^^  of  his 
duties  as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctoaneB  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  —  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  16).  'His  own  residence  was  still 
his  native  city,  Ramah  or  Ramathaim,  which  he 
further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (vii.  17).  Heiv 
he  married,  and  two  sons  grew  up  to  repeat 
under  his  eyes  the  same  perversion  of  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  Mritnessed  m  hia  child- 
hood in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  KIL  Is 
his  old  a^,  he  shared  his  power  witk  then 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life,  dioe 
is  but  little  to  disunguish  his  career  from  dnt 
of  his  predecessors.  But  his  peculiar  positioo  ia 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  whkfa 
follow.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  tnmsitioB 
from  what  is  commonly  called  the  theocracy  to 
the  monarchy.  The  misdemeanor  of  his  own 
sons  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
b^en  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded 
a  kine.  For  the  whole  nignt,  he  lay  &stiBg 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  donbt  aad 
difficultv.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  jt- 
corded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Saia- 
uel  dwells  on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viil 
9-18).  This  presents  his  rductanoe  to  leoerre 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative 
of  the  reception  and  consecration  of  Sanl  gives 
his  acquiescence  in  it.  The  final  conflict  of 
feeling  and  surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in 
the  last  assembly  over  which  he  presided,  and 
in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Sanl.  The 
assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediaftdy  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  moa- 
wnchv  was  a  second  time  solemnly  iaaagii' 
rated,  and  (according  to  the  LXX.)  "  Samod  ** 
(in  the  Hebrew  text  '* Sanl")  "and  aU  tfar 
men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly.^'  Tbea  takes 
place  his  farewell  address.  It  is  the  most  si^ 
nal  example  afforded  in  the  O.  T.  of  a  great 
character  reooncilinc  himself  to  a  changed  order 
of  things,  and  of  me  divine  sanction  lesting 
on  his  acquiescence. 

3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Sanl  are  of 
the  same  mixea  kind.  The  two  insdtotiuBS 
which  they  respectively  represented  ran  on  sidt 
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by  side.  Samuel  was  still  jadge.  He  judged  Is- 
rael "aUthedojfsofhu life"  mi.  15),  and  finom 
time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path.  But 
these  inteirentions  are  chiefly  in  another  capa- 
city, which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold.  Samuel  is 
called  emphatically  "  the  prophet "  (Acts  iii.  24, 
xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known  in  his  old 
age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  11,  18, 
19;  I  Chr.  Lx.  22,  xxri.  28,  xxix.  29).  He 
iras  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affairs 
of  life  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8).  From  this  faculty,  com- 
bined with  his  office  of  mlcr,  an  awfiil  reverence 
^rcw  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (ib.  ix. 
13).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside 
in  his  intercession.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout  of  suppli- 
cation, which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  (1  Sam.  vii.  8, 9).  But  there 
are  two  other  points  which  more  especially  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it 
afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out 
in  bis  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  rela- 
tion with  David. 

(a.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the 
moral  law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from 
regal  or  sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so 
remarkable  a  characteristic  of  all  the  later  pro- 
phets. He  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
priest;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  op- 
position to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  remot- 
ent  connection  with  the  pnestly  order.  When 
he  oounseU  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  as 
the  prophet  Sanl'A  sin,  in  both  cases  where  he 
came  into  eoilrsion  with  Samuel,  was  not  of 
intruding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  prophetic  voice.  The  first 
was  that  of  not  waiting  for  Samuel's  arrival, 
acx»rding  to  the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his 
original  meeting  at  RamaH  ( 1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii. 
8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stem  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekites.  The  parting  was  not  one  of 
rivals,  but  of  dear  though  dirided  friends.  The 
king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all 
his  force ;  not  without  a  vehement  efibrt,  Uie 
prophet  tears  himself  awav. 

(i.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession 
of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24).  Moses,  Miriam,  innd 
Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets. 
But  it  was  only  ftom  Samuel  that  the  continu- 
ous snooession  was  unbroken.  His  mother, 
thooefa  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess.  But  the  connectk>n  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to  be 
still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  liretime,  Ions 
aiftor  he  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet 
( 1  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies 
of  disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  "  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,"  bv  modem  writers  '*  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.'^  In  those  schools,  and  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  prophetic  gifts,  were  some 
whom  wo  know  for  certain,  others  whom  we 
may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to  have  been 
so  trained  or  influenced.  One  was  Saul.  Twice 
at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples  (1  Sam.  x.  10, 
1 1 ,  xix.  24).    Another  was  Datid.    The  fint 


acquaintance  of  Samuel  with  David  was  when 
he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shep- 
herd-boy must  have  been  continued  afterwards. 
David,  at  first,  fied  to  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as 
to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19).  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of 
Samuel.  He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  first  regular  institutions  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  communities  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  death  of  Samuel  is  oescribcd 
as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  said  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "  all  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  together"  from  all 
parts  of  this  hitherto  divided  country,  and  "  la« 
mented  him,"  and  **  buried  him,"  not  in  anj 
consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his 
city,  but  witnin  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  man- 
ner consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ).  The  place  long  pointed  out 
as  his  tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately above  the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the 
Crusaders  as  "Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from 
whence  they  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Neby  Samunlf  **  the  Prophet  Samuel."  Heman, 
his  granc<K)n,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Levitioal  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv. 
5).  The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  14;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to 
Uie  history  of  Saul. 

Samuel.  Books  of.    Two  historical 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  sep- 
arated from  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  must 
be  rc»farded  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septnagmt  tnmslation, 
and  Mras  adopted  in  the  V  nlcate  from  the  Sep- 
tnagint  It  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
the  division  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted 
in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
by  the  Bombem  at  Venice.  The  book  was 
called  by  the  Hebrews  "Samuel,"  probably 
because  the  birth,  and  life  of  Samuel  were 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  Authonkin  and  Date  of  we  Bo3c.  — 
1st,  as  to  the  authorsnip.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  Beok  of 
Samuel  contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the 
name  of  its  author.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
title  "  Samuel "  does  not  imply  that  the  prophet 
was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  25th  chapter.  Again,  in 
reference  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence 
of  the  historian's  name  fh)m  both  the  text  and 
the  title  is  not  supplied  by  any  statement  of  any 
other  writer,  made  within  a  reasonable  period 
from  the  time  when  the  book  ma^  be  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  No  mention  of  tns  au- 
thor's name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  nor, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  m  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  in- 
ference finom  such  silence  is  fer  less  cogent. 
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And  it  18  not  until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  somewhere  about  500 
A.  D.,  that  any  Jewish  statement  respecting  the 
authorship  can  be  pointed  out,  and  then  it  is 
for  the  first  time  asserted  that  **  Samuel  wrote 
his  bookp"  i.e.,  as  the  words  imply,  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  statement  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  been  made  earlier  than 
1,550  years  alter  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and,  un- 
supported as  it  is  by  reference  to  any  authority 
of  anv  kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit, 
even  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  book  itselr.  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, an  opinion  was  propounded  by  Abrabanel, 
a  Teamed  Jew,  t  a.d.  1508,  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  was  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo  Grotius. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  eminence,  however,  of 
these  writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as 
highly  improbable.  In  onr  own  time,  the  most 
prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to 
nave  been  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  proph- 
et himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day :  —  1st, 
the  growth  or  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance 
of  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  his- 
torical work  which  advances  claims  to  be 
trustworthy ;  and  2dly  the  mistranslation  of  an 
ambiguous  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
tles  (xxix.  29)  respecting  the  authorities  for 
the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  requires  no 
comment.  On  the  second  point,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  pajuage  in  question :  — 
**  Now  the  historv  of  David,  first  and  last,  behold 
it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
and  in  the  histoiy  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer  "  —  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  diM,  Jiere  translated  "  history,'* 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  it  each  of  the 
four  times  that  it  is  lued.  And  it  may  be 
deemed  morally  certain  that  this  passage  of 
the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the  suppo- 
sition, that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work  was 
in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author. 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel  caniiot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some 
indications  as  to 'the  date  of  the  work.  And 
yet  even  on  this  point  no  precision  is  attainable. 
The  earliest  undeniable  external  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  the 
Greek  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint  The 
exact  date,  however,  of  the  translation  itself  is 
uncertain.  The  next  best  external  testimony 
is  that  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  (ii.  13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehe- 
miah,  that  **  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered 
together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  tne  kings 
concerning  the  holy  gifts."  Now,  although 
this  passage  cannbt  be  relied  on  for  proving 
that  l^ehemidi  himself  did  in  fact  ever  found 
sncn  a  libraiy,  yet  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Km^  were  in  existence 
when  the  paasase  was  wntten ;  and  it  cannot 
veaaonably  be  &nbted  that  this  phrase  was  in- 


tended to  inclade  the  Book  of  Samad,  whkk 
is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books  of  Khigi 
in  the  Septuagint.  Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
before  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And, 
lastly,  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  already 
quoted  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to 
prove  externally  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written  before  the  Chronicles.  In  this  case, 
admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal  eroonds, 
to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish  writer 
of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  poweR, 
there  would  be  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247 
B.C.,  though  not  earlier  than  312  b.c.,  the  en 
of  the  Seleucidse.  If  the  internal  evidence  re- 
specting the  Book  of  Samuel  is  examined,  there 
are  indications  of  its  having  been  written  some 
centuries  earlier.  1.  The  Book  of  Samnd 
seems  to  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  tUx 
Pentateuch,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  exist- 
ence in  its  present  form,  was  at  any  rate  not 
acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  obaerrances. 
This  circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformatioB 
of  Josiah.  2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  earir 
date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  allasiona  in  ft 
even  to  the  existence  of  Moses  are  m>  fev. 
After  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  more 
especially  after  the  changes  introduced  hj  Em, 
Moses  became  that  great  central  figure  in  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  devoat  Jews  whidi 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  when  all  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and  they  were 
all  referred  to  him  as  the  dirine  propliet  who 
communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moaea  must 
already  have  oommenoed  at  the  finding  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Samuel 
is  the  historical  work  of  the  Old  Testameot  ia 
which  the  name  of  Moses  oocurs  most  rarely. 
To  a  religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  observed,  Moses  could  not  fiul  t» 
be  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind;  but 
Moses  would  not  necessarily  be  of  euoal  im- 
portance to  a  Hebrew  historian  who  hved  be- 
fore tbe  reformation  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  that  it  ia  oae 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proae,  it 
holds  the  same  place  which  Joel  and  the  aodts- 
puted  prophecies  of  Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or 
prophetical  language.  At  the  same  time,  this 
argument  fh)m  language  must  not  be  pushed  s» 
far  as  to  imply  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be 
condusfve ;  for  some  writings,  the  date  of  whick 
is  about  die  time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pore 
Hebrew.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  refor- 
mation of  Josiah — say  B.C.  622  —  the  qnestioa 
arises  as  to  the  very  eariiest  point  of  time  at 
which  it  could  have  existed  in  its  present  fbna. 
And  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  eariiest 
period  was  subsequent  to  the  secession  of  die 
Ten  Tribes  (b.c.  975).  If  we  go  beyond  tlus, 
and  endeavor  to  assert  the  precise  time  betweea 
975  B.C.  and  622  B.C.,  when  it  was  composed, 
all  certain  indications  fail  ns.  All  that  caa  be 
asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the  book,  ss  a 
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whole,  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  later 
than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
coald  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earUer  than  the  reign  of  Sehoboam.  It  is  to 
he  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition  to 
thisoonclnsion,  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently 
implied  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  From  this  fact,  H&v- 
emick  deems  it  a  certain  inference  that  the 
author  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of  David. 
But  this  is  a  very  slight  foundation  for  such  an 
inference.  In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
author's  name,  and  vaffue  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  the  work,  there  nas  been  a  controversy 
whether  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  or  is  not  a 
compilation  irom  pre-existing  documents ;  and 
if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  what 
extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is  not 
intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
versy, respecting  which  the  reader  is  reibrred  to 
Dr.  Davidson's /Rfrtx/ucf ton  to  the  Critical  Stti^ 
and  Kmnoledgt  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  London, 
Lon^an,  1856,  in  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
passionately and  fairly  treated. 

Soureea  of  the  Book  of  Samuel, — Assuming 
that  the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject 
of  rational  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials 
from  whic^  it  was  composed.    But  our  infor- 
mation on  this  bead  is  scanty.    The  only  work 
actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the  Book  of 
Jasther;  t.e.  the  Book  of  the  Uprieht    No^ 
withstanding  the  great  learning  wnich  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  meaning  of  the  title  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  itself  as  uncertain.    The  best 
coi\|ectnre  hitherto  oflered  as  an  induction  fh>m 
faetM  is,  that  it  was  a  book  of  poems ;  but  the 
facts  are  too  few  to  establish  tnis  as  a  positive 
general  conclusion.    Without  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel contains  several  poetical  compositions,  on 
each   of  which    a  few  observations  may  be 
•fibred,  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 
{1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Satu  and  Jona- 
than, called  "  The  Bow."    (2. )  David's  Lamen- 
tation on  the  Death  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  83, 
34).    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation.    (3.)  2 
Sam.  xxii.    A  Song  of  David.    For  poetical 
beauty,  the  son^  is  well  worthy  to  be  tne  pro- 
duction of  David.    The  following  difficulties, 
however,  are  connected  with  it.    (a.)  The  date 
of  the  composition  is  assigned  to  the  day  when 
r>ayid  had  been  delivered  not  only  out  of  the 
band  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."    Now  David  reigned  forty 
^ears  after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and 
It  was  as  king  that  he  achieved  the  successive 
conquests  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
psalm.    (6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sara.  xxii. 
51 ),  Jehorah  is  spoken  of  as  showing  "mercy 
to  His  anointed,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for- 


evermore."  These  words  would  be  more  natu- 
rally written  of  David  than  bu  David.  They 
may,  however,  be  a  later  addition,  (c.)  In 
aome  passages  of  the  psalm,  the  strongest  asser- 
tlona  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  Now  it  is  a  sub|ect  of  reasonable  sur- 
prise that,  at  any  period  afier  the  painful  inci- 


dents of  his  life  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David 
should  have  used  this  language  concerning 
himself.  (4.)  A  song  called  "  Last  Words  et 
David,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  (5.1  One  other 
Bong  remains,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  is  die 
Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  Thenius  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  W  David  after  he  had  slain  Goliath, 
and  the  rhilistines  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle.  There  is  no  historical  warrant  for  this 
supposition;  but  the  song  is  certainly  more 
appropriate  to  the  victory  of  David  t>ver  Goli- 
ath than  to  Hannah's  having  given  birth  to  a 
child  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It  would,  however, 
be  equaliy  appropriate  to  some  other  battles  of 
the  Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  re- 
gion of  conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which 
were  at  the  command  of  the  author;  and,  in 
points  which  arise  fbr  consideration,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  suspense  of  judgment,  or  a 
sliffht  balance  of  probabilities.  For  example, 
it  being  plain  that,  in  some  instances,  there  are 
two  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  form  an  opinion  whether  these  were 
fbunded  on  distinct  written  docun^ents,  or  on 
distinct  oral  traditions.  This  point  js  open  to 
dispute ;  but  the  theory  of  wntten  documents 
seems  pnsferable.  In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  safbr  to  snsr 
pend  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  on  the 
writing  of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a  tradition 
entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit  Perhaps  the 
two  conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled 
to  consideration  are —  Ist,  That  the  list  which 
it  contains  of  officers  or  pnUic  functionaries 
under  David  is  iJie  result  of  iiontemporary 
reRistratton ;  and  2d1y,  That  the  Book  or  Sam- 
ud  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  schools  of  die  prophets,  or  penetrated 
by  their  spirit.  In  conclusion^  it  maj  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  very  instructiye  to  direct  the 
attention  to  the  passages  in  Samuel  and  the 
Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same  events,  and, 

Sinerally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  liife  of 
avid  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written,  com- 
pared with  the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
some  hundred  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of*^  the  Chronicles.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add,  that,  in  the  numerous  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Chronicles  were  copied  fh>m  Samuel,  and 
not  that  both  were  copied  from  a  common 
original.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove,  that' the  compiler,  in  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  mane  use  of  other  his- 
torical documents  which  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. 

Sanabas^aar.    SHUHBAasAm  (i  Esd.  n. 

12,  15).    Ap. 
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Sanabas^aarus.    Shebhbazzab  (i  Bad 

Ti.  18,  20).     Ap. 

San'asib.  The  sons  of  Sanasib  were 
priests  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd. 
V.  24).    Ap. 

Sanballat.  A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as 
appears  by  his  designation  "  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite"  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that 
we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he  had 
apparently  some  civil  or  military  command 
in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes 
(Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  moment  of 
Nchemiah's  arrival  in  Jndiea,  he  set  himself 
to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to 
the  Ti»hatha.  His  companions  in  this  nos- 
tility  were  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem 
the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  For  the  de- 
tails of  their  opposition,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Nehbmiah,  and  Nehemiau, 
Book  or,  and  to  Neh.  vi.  The  only  other  in- 
cident in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with'  the  high- 
priest's  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which, 
fW>m  the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  ex- 
pulsion from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son 
oeen  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
of  Joiada  by  Nehemian  must  have  still  further 
widened  the  breach  between  him  and  Sanballat, 
and  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive ends, — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia, — and  with  it  likewise  our 
knowledge  of  Sanballat 

SancUd.  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  oy  the  Hebrews  for 
pkotectine  the  ieet.  It  consisted  simply  of  a 
sole  attached  to  the  foot  by  thongs.  The  He- 
brew term  na*€U  implies  such  an  article,  its 
proper  sense  beinc  that  of  confining  or  shutting 
m  tne  foot  with  thongs :  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thone  (A.  V.  "shoe-latchet^)  in 
several  paB8M|e8  fOen.  xiv.  23;  Is.  v.  27; 
Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  im6Srffia  properly 
applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means 


Amyrtma  flaadala.   (Fram  L^wd,  il.  04.) 

what  is  bound  under  the  foot ;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexandrine 
writers.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  oavia- 
hov.  We  Icam  from  the  Talmudists  that  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
sole  were  either  leather,  folt,  cloth,  or  wood, 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron.  In 
Egypt,  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 


leaves  and  papyrus-stalks,  were  used  in  addi- 
tion to  leather ;  while  in  Assyria,  wood  or  leat^ 
er  was  employed.  In  Egypt,  the  sandals  were 
usuallv  tum»[l  up  at  the  toe,  like  our  skates ; 
though  other  forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are 
also  exhibited.  In  Assyria,  the  heel  and  the 
side  of  the  foot  were  incased ;  and  somelinies 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in 
Palestine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6) ; 
and  both  the  sandal  and  the  thong,  or  shoe- 
latchet,  were  so  cheap  and  common,  that  they 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insignificant 
thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  They 
were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods :  they 
were  dispensed  with  in-doors,  and  were  only 
put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some 
business  away  from  their  homes ;  such  as  a 
military  expedition  (Is.  v.  27  ;  £ph.  vL  15).  or 
a  journey  (Ex.  xii.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  5, 13;  Acts 
xii.  8) :  on  such  occasions,  persons  carried  an 
extra  pair.  During  mcal-times,  the  feet  were 
undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  implied  in  Luke  vii. 
38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6.  It  was  a  mark  of  rever- 
ence to  cast  oflT  the  shoes  in  approaching  a 
place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity  (Ex.  in. 
5. ;  Josh.  V.  15).  It  was  also  an  indication  of 
violent  emotion,  or  of  mourning,  if  a  person 
appeared  barefoot  in  public  (2  Sam.  xt.  30; 
Is.  XX.  2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  To  carrr  or  to 
unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  meniaQ  office 
betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
person  peribrming  it  (Mntt.  iii.  11 ;  Maik  i.  7; 
John  i.  27 ;  Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expresaon  in 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii.  9,  "  Over  Edom  I  cast  oot  my 
shoe,"  evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of  that 
country ;  but  the  exact  point  of  the  cpmparisoa 
is  obscure.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transftr 
of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8. 

SahlLedriin  (accurately  Sanhedrin),  called 
also,  in  the  Talmud,  the  great  SmAedrm,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  earlier.  I.  The  origin  of 
this  assembly  is  traced  in  the  Mishna  (Saa- 
heir,  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders  whom  Moses 
was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  Isradites. 
This  bodv  continued  to  .exist,  according  to  the 
rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of 
Vorstius,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  tribunal  established  by  Moees  was  proliably 
temporarv,  and  did  not  continue  to  exist  afto- 
the  Israelites  had  entered  Palestine.  In  the 
lack  of  definite  historical  information  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be 
said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology  of 
the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  sahseqoeat 
to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  In 
the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishns, 
respecting  the  constitntion  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  New  Testament  From 
these  we  gather  that  it  consisted  of  chief  priests, 
or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into 
which  the  priests  were  divicied,  elders,  men  of 
age  and  experience,  and  scribes,  lawyers,  or 
those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xxvi. 
57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acli 
V.  21).  2.  The  nwadxr  of  members  is  nnally 
given  as  sevens-one ;  bat  this  is  a  poittt  oa 
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which  there  is  not  a  perfect  ag^reement  among 
the  learned.  The  president  of  this  body  was 
styled  Nan,  and,  according  to  Maimonides, 
wss  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence Mras  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  The 
Tice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud  "  father  of 
the  house  of  indgment,"  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  president.  Some  writers  speak  of  a 
second  vice-president ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient- 
ly confirmeo.  While  in  session,  the  Sanhedrim 
aat  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle.  3.  The  place 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
ordiuarilv'  held  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
a  hall  called  GazzUh,  supposed  by  Lightfoot  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple  building. 
In  s^ial  exi^ncies,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
met  m  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3).  Forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  while  the  Sar 
▼ionrwas  teaching  in  Palestine,  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  hall 
Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from 
the  temple  building,  although  still  on  Mount 
Moriah.  After  several  other  changes,  its  seat 
was  finally  established  at  Tiberias.  As  a  judi- 
cial body,*the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a  supreme 
court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance 
the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry,  false 
prophets,  and  the  hi^h-priest ;  also  the  other 
priests.  As  an  administrative  council,  it  de- 
termined other  important  matters.  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  this  body  as  a  false  prophet 
(John  xi.  47),  and  Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and 
Paul,  as  teachers  of  error,  and  deceivers  of  the 
people.  From  Acts  ix.  2,  it  appears  that  the 
oannedrim  exercised  a  degree  of^  authority  be- 

Jond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  According  to  the 
emsalem  Gemara,  the  power  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  was  taken  away  from  this  tri- 
bunal forty  year^  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  with  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  (John  xix.  31 ).  The  Talmud 
also  mentions  a  ktaer  Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three 
members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in  which 
were  not  less  than  120  householders. 

SanBan^nah.  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
aoath  district  ofJudah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31 
only.  The  towns  of  this  district  are  not  dis- 
tribnted  into  small  groups,  like  those  of  the 
highlands  or  the  Shefelaii ;  and  as  only  very 
fyw  of  them  have  been  yet  identified,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of  Sansan- 
osUi.  It  does  *not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
«nT  explorer,  ancient  or  modem. 

SapiL  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hnshathite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
I  Chr.  XX.  4.  ho  is  called  Sippai. 

Sa'phat.  Shbphatiah  2  (1  Esd.  v.  9). 
A  p. 

Saphati'as.  Shbphatiah  2  (1  Esd.  viii. 
34).  Ap. 

Sa^pheth.  Shbphatiah  (l  Esd. v. 33).  Ap. 
Sa^phir,  one  of  the  villages  addressed  by 
the  prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  Is 
described  as  "  in  the  mountain  district  between 
Eleotheropolis  and  Ascalon."  In  this  direc- 
tion, a  Tillage  called  tB-SaweJir  still  exists  (or 
rather   throe  of  that  name,  two  with  affixes), 
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possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
phir.  Es-ScttO({fir  lies  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  twelve  W.  of 
Beit-Jibrm,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road  from 
Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Sawcjir.  Schwarz  suggests  the  vil- 
lage of  Sqfirtyek,  a  couple  of  mues  N.  W.  of 
Lydda  (136). 

Sapphi  ra,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the 
participator  both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punish- 
ment (Acts  V.  I-IO). 

Sapphire  (Heb.  aaitpSr),  a  precious  stone, 
apparently  of  a  bright  blue  color  (see  Ex.  xxiv 
10).  The  aappirv/aa  the  second  stone  in  the 
second  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate 
I  Ex.  xxviii.  18) ;  it  was  extremely  precious 
(Job  xxviii.  16) ;  it  was  one  of  the  precious 
stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxviii.  13).  Nothwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  oan^tfu^, 
and  9Qpphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  Bavphirus  of  the  an- 
cients was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the 
azure  or  indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  co- 
rundum, but  our  Lapu4az»l(  ^Jhxi'marine). 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  ugftpfr 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis- 
lazuli.  Roscnmiiller  and  Braun  uguc  in  fa- 
vor of  its  being  our  sapphire  or  precious  co- 
rundum. We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  latter 
opinion,  but  are  unable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

SaTa.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
(Heb.  xi.  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  ill.  6). 

Sa^ra.  The  daughter  of  Ragnel,  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Tobit.    Ap. 

Sarabi'as.  Shxbbbiar  (l  Esd.  fx.  48). 
Ap. 

Sa'rah.  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
mother  of  Isaac.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage 
we  have  no  certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her 
name  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  fol* 
lows:  "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the 
name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah  and  the  father 
oflscah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12,  Abraham  speaks  of 
her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  tne  same 
fadier,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition  is 
that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of 
Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot.  The  change  of 
her  name  from  "  Sarai "  to  "  Sarah  "  was  made 
at  the  same  time  that  Abram's  name  was 
changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  between  him  and 
God.  That  the  name  "Sarah"  signifies 
"princess"  is  universallv  acknowledged;  but 
the  meaning  of  "  Sarai  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  older  interpreters  su])pose 
it  to  mean  "  my  princess."  Her  history  is  of 
course  that  of  Aoraharo.  She  came  with  him 
from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and 
accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his 
life,  fier  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out  The  times  in  which  she  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  history  are  the  times 
when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in  Egypt, 
then  in  Gerar,  and  where  Sarah  shared  nis 
deceit  towards  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  U-15)  and 
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towards  Abimdech  ( G«ii.  xx.  9-1 1 ).  She  died 
at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  years,  28  years 
before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 
in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  She  is  referred  to 
in  the  N.  T.  as  a  type  of  conjugal  obedience  in 
I  Pet  iii.  6,  and  as  one  of  the  types  of' faith 
in  Ueb.  xi.  U.  —  2.  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

Sara%  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham.  It  is  always  used  in  the  history 
from  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Sarah.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
appears  to  be,  as  Ewald  has  suggested,  "  con- 
tentious." 

Sarai'as.  1.  Sebaiah,  the  high-priest  (1 
Esd.  V.  5). —  2.  Sbraiah,  the  father  of  Ezra 
(i  Esd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Sar'amely  the  name  of  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  neld  at  which 
the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xiv.  28).  Some  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem;  but  this 
is  inadmissible.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  other  conjectures; — 1.  Hahaiaar  Millo, 
**  the  court  of  Millo."  2.  Hahaiaar  Am  El, 
'*  tlie  court  of  the  people  of  God ;  that  is,  the 
great  court  of  the  Temple."  3.  Hasshaar  Am 
El,  *'  thegate  of  the  people  of  God."  4.  Has- 
war  Am  El,  "  prince  of  the  people  of  God."  as 
if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  out  the  title  of  Si- 
mon. None  of  these  explanations,  however, 
can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.    Ap. 

Sa'raph.  Mentioned,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22, 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah. 

Sarche'donus,  a  coUateral  form  of  the 
name  Esar-haddon  (Tob.  i.  21 ).    Ap. 

Sarde'us.    Aziza  (l  Esd.  ix.  28).    Ap. 

Sardine.  Sardius  {Reh,6dem),  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  LaX*  and  Josephns,  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  Heb.  term  which  occurs  in  Ex. 
xxvlii.  17,  xxxix.  10,  Es.  xxviii.  13,  as  the 
name  of  the  stone  which  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate. 
In  Rer.  !v.  3,  St  John  declares  that  he  whom 
be  saw  sitthig  on  the  heavenly  throne  '*  was  to 
look  upon  like  a  Jasper  and  a  aardine  stone." 
The  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  was  a  bcoxHus  (Hcv.  xxi.  20). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either  the 
sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
6dem»  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety 
of  agate,  has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for  the 
engraver's  art.  Sards  difier  in  color  :  there  is 
a  bright  red  variety,  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was 
the  most  esteemed';  and  perhaps  the  Heb.  ddem, 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  red,"  points 
to  this  kind. 

Sar'diSy  a  citv  situated  about  two  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Kiver  Her m us,  just  below  the 
ran^  of  Tmolns  {Bos  Dank),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acropolis  was  built  It  was  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.  Sardis 
was  in  very  early  tiroes,  both  fVom  the  extreme- 
ly fertile  character  of  the  neighboring  region 
and  fh>m  its  convenient  position,  a  commercial 
mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts  were  first  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.  The  art  of  dyeing 
wool  is  said  by  PUny  to  have  been  invented 
there ;  and  at  anv  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot 
•f  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures.   Sardis,  too. 


was  the  place  where  the  metal  d&titntm  «-as 
procured ;  and  it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans 
sent,  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  to  purchaae  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  gildmg  the  face  of  the  Apol- 
lo at  Am^ciSB.  Sardis  recovered  the  priviieg* 
of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanc- 
tuaiy)  upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  tiie 
Great;  but  its  fortunes  for  the  next  throe  hun- 
dred years  are  very  obscure.  It  changed  hands 
more  ^an  once  in  the  contests  betweoi  the 
dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Ailer  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  itpaased, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Tauruf, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kin^  of  Peigamos, 
whose  interests  led  them  to  divert  the  eonnr 
of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from 
Sardis.  Its  productive  soil  must  always  hare 
continued  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  its  impor- 
tance as  a  centra]  mart  appears  to  have  dimia 
ished  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  br 
Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscriptiona  which  have 
been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  tbe 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tet  there  sdll 
exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  C;^bele  still  beana  witness 
in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and 
architectural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it 
On  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overiookiij: 
the  Valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  400 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  aboit 
1,000.  This  probably  was  erected  after  the 
restoration  of  Sardis  by  Alexander.  The  mod- 
em name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Sat-KaUui, 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  kxal- 
itv,  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.  W.,  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.  The  Pactolos  is  a  men* 
thread  of  water,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer 
time.  The  Wadia-tchai  (Hermus),  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town,  is  between  50  and  60  jard^ 
wide,  and  nearl  v  3  feet  deep.  In  tbe  time  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  desolated  hx 
an  earthquake.  The  whole  fajot  of  the  eoantn- 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  oonvuJ- 
sion.  In  Uie  case  of  Sardis,  the  calamity  wa» 
increased  by  a  pestilential  fever  which  followed. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  included  ia  the 
same  conventua  juridiau  with  Philadelphia.  Tbe 
only  passage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentiofied  ia 
the'Bible  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6. 

Sar'diteSy  the*  descendants  of  Send  tlie 
son  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Sar'dOIiyz  is  mentioned  in  tbe  N.  T.  once 
only,  viz.  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  The  sardonyx  con- 
sists of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  sunenrnposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  tme  red 
sard"  (King,  Antique  Gema,  p.  9).  It  is,  like 
the  sard,  merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  fkv- 
quently  employed  by  engravers  for  die  pnrposei 
of  a  signet-ring. 

Sare%  one  of  the  five  scribes  "  ready  to 
write  swiftly "  whom  Esdras  was  commanded 
to  Uke  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).    Ap. 

Sarep'ta,  the  Greek  form  of  the  nam 
Zarbphath  (Luke  iv.  26). 

Sar'fipn  was  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  tfie  As- 
syrian kings.  His  name  Is  read  in  the  naiiTr 
inscriptions  as  Sargina ;  while  a  town  which  br 
built  and  called  alfccr  himself  (now  Khorsahad  • 
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wu  known  m  Sanihin  to  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers.   He  Id  mennoned  bv  name  only  once  in 
Scriptare  (Is.  xx.   1).     vitringa,  Oflerhaus, 
Eichnom,  and  Hupfeld    identified   him  with 
Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowtb,  and  Keil,  with 
Sennacherib;  Perizonins,  Kalinsky,  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  with  Esar-haddon.    All  these  conjee- 
tores  are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions,  which  prove  Sargon  to  hare 
been  distinct  from  the  several  monarchs  named, 
and  fix  his  place  in  the  list  between  Shalmane- 
ser  and  Sennacherib.    He  was  certainly  Sen- 
nacherib's father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather 
from  his  annals,  in  the  same  year  that  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C. 
721.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  nsnrper.    Sar- 
gon was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful 
warrior.    In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  706),  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions 
against  Babylonia  and  Susiana  on  the  south, 
Media  on  the  east,  Armenia  and  Cappadocia 
towards  the  north,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  towards  the  west  and  the  south-west    In 
this  last  direction,  he  seems  to  have  waged  three 
wars — one  in  his  second  year  (b.c.  720),  for 
the  possession  of  Gaza;   another  in  his  sixth 
j^ear  (b.c.  715),  when  E^gypt  itself  was  the  ob- 
ject of  attack;  and  a  thira  in  his  ninth  (b.c. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention 
was  Ashdod,  whicn  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his 
l^enerals.    This  is  the  event  which  causes  the 
mention  of  Sargon's  name  in  Scripture.    The 
^oar  of  the  attack,  being  B.C.  712,  would  fiill 
into  the  reign  of  the  first  Ethiopian  king,  Sa- 
baco  I.,  who  probably  con<iuered  Effypt  in  b.c. 
714.    It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  tnat  Sar^n 
deserves  special  mention  among  the  Assyrian 
kings.    He  was  also  the  builder  of  useful  works, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  As- 
sjrrian  palaces.    He  probably  reigned  nineteen 
years,  from  b.c.  721   to  B.C.   702,  when  he 
Seil  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
nacherib. 

Sa'^ricU  a  chief  landmark  of  the  territory 
of  Zebnlun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).  All  that  can 
be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the 
west  of  Chisloth-Tabor. 

Sa'ron,  the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood 
(Acts  ix.  35  only) ;  the  Sharon  of  the  O.  T. 

Saro'thie.  "The  sons  of  Sarothie"  are 
among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  r.  34). 

Sar'aeohim,  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army  at  the  talung  of  Jerusalem 
( Jer.  XXX ix.  3).  'He  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  1 3,  Nebu- 
dhasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "  chief  ennuch ; " 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  Nebushasban 
and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same 
person.  In  Gesenius'  ThesaunUf  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Sarsechim  and  Rab-saris  may  be 
identical,  and  both  titles  of  the  same  office. 

Sa^'moh.  Sbbuo  the  son  of  Reu  (Luke 
iu.  35). 

gfttun  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  tSidn, 
is  simply  an  "  adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1 
Sam-  xxix.  4;   2  Sam.  xix.  22;  1  K.  v.  4,  xi. 


14,  23,  25;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32;  P».  dx.  A. 
This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our  Lord's 
application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt. 
xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title 
only  four  times  in  the  O.  P.,  viz.  (with  the  ar- 
ticle) in  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zcch.  iii.  1,  and 
(without  the  article)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  It  is 
with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned ;  and  it  is  clear, 
from  this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  divides  itself  naturally  into 
the  consideration  of  his  existence,  his  nature, 
and  his  power  and  action. 

( A. )  His  Existence.  —  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  d^;rees  of 
clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture. 
Every  quality,  every  action,  which  can  indicate 
personality,  is  attributed  to  bim  in  language 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  evil  is  generally  towards  one  or  other  of  two 
extremes.  The  first  is  to  consider  evil  as  a 
negative  imperfection,  arising,  in  some  un- 
known and  inexplicable  way,  nom  the  nature 
of  matter,  or  finom  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth. 
The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Mantchiean  hy- 
pothesis, which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator 
of  Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in 
power,  and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at 
last.  The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking 
with  authority,  meets  the  trutn,  and  removes 
the  error,  inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses. 
It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the  perfbct  su- 
premacy of  God,  so  that  under  His  permission 
alone,  and  for  His  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is 
allowed  to  exist  (see  for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4 ; 
Is.  xlv.  7 ;  Am.  iii.  6 ;  comp.  Kom.  ix.  22, 23). 
It  regards  this  evil  as  an  anomaly  and  corrup- 
tion, to  be  taken  away  by  a  new  manifestation 
of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment The  conquest  of  it  b^pm  virtually  in 
God's  ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  eflect- 
ed  actually  on  the  cross,  and  shall  be  per- 
fected in  its  results  at  the  judgment-day.  Still 
Scripture  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  worid,  not  onlv  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("  the  woiid  "K  and  as  inborn  in  the 
soul  of  Qian  ("  the  flesn  "),  but  also  as  proceed- 
ing firom  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit  exer- 
cising that  mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which 
God's  ratiomu  creatures  possess,  to  rebel  against 
Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebel- 
lion ("the  devil"). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pro- 
g^ressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence 
of  Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first 
entrance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation 
is  referred  only  to  the  serpent  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  His 
supreme  and  unapproachable  ^jesty ;  evil  is 
known  negatively  as  the  falling-away  from  Hin. 
The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  on 
the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,  apart  irom  the 
gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic 
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revelation.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a 
distinct  mention  of  "  Satan/'  the  "  adversary  " 
of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the 
emphatic  stress  laid  on  nis  subordinate  position, 
on  the  absence  of  all  but  delegated  power,  of 
all  terror,  and  all  grandeur  in  his  character. 
It  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power  of 
spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attnbut«i  to  him.  The 
Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
witn  the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mytholo- 
gy, —  the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the 
(x>-ordinate  Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  writ- 
ten afler  the  Captivity,  we  have  again  the  name 
of  "Satan"  twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  I  ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,  2) ;  but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that 
the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  stronelv  marked  as  ever. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test, 
the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty 
revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence. But  the  apocryphal  books  (as.  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  ana  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"demons,"  have  no  notice  of  Satan.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  Joscphus.  But,  while 
a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still 
the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood.  The 
N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all 
the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  as- 
serted or  impli^,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar 
and  important  truth.  Without  dwelling  on 
other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  nnmeta- 
phorioal  words  of  John  viii.  44  must  be  suflS- 
cienv 

(B.)  His  Nature.  —  Of  the  nature  and 
original  state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "spirit" 
in  Eph.  ii.  2;  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "de- 
mons" in  Matt  xii.  24-26;  and  as  having 
''angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt  xxv.  41, 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his 
power  implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of 
angelic  nature,  a  rationed  and  spiritual  creature, 
superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  eneiigy; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the 
"  princes  "  of*  heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
conceive  that  any  thing  essentially  and  origi- 
nally evil  was  created  by  God.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen  an- 
gel, who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but 
whose  condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 
But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  any  thing.  It  limits 
its  disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we 
need  to  know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the 
fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
this  passage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other 
passage  which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6. 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mvsterious ;  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one 
of  these ;  for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  till 
the  Great  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about 


as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  until  ha 
appointed  time  be  come.  Setting  these  passages 
aside,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, "  I  beheld  Satan,  a» 
lightning,  fall  fhim  heaven."  This  may  ri&r 
to  the  fact  of  his  original  fall ;  but,  in  any  ca:^, 
it  tells  nothing  of  its  cause  or  method.  There 
is  also  the  passage  already  quoted  (John  viii. 
44) ;  but  here  it  seems  likdiy  the  words  refer  to 
the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man.  Per- 
haps the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  I 
Tim.  iii.  6,  "lest,  being  lifted  up  by  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  It  ii 
concluded  from  this  that  pride  was  the  canst 
of  the  devil's  condemnation.  But,  while  thes% 
points  are  passed  by  almost  in  sil^ence.  Scrip- 
ture describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  natnrt 
of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren 
speculation  to  those  who,  by  yidding  to  evil 
may  become  the  "  children  of  Satan,"  instead 
of  "children  of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodnes 
is  made  up  of  the  three  great  moral  attributes 
of  God,  —  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity  or  Holi- 
ness, combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  crea- 
ture, the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  according- 
ly, that  the  opposites  of  these  qnaliti^  arr 
dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil. 

(C.)  His  Power  akd  Action.  —  The 
power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instTiiinent& 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  thsi 
of  a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom 
lurks  the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from 
the  influence  exercised  by  a  wicked  man  m 
degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  bat  it  has  the 
power  of  acting  by  simgestion  of  thoogbfis, 
without  the  medium  of  action  or  worda, — a 
power  which  is  only  in  very  slight  degree  ex- 
ercised by  men  upon  each  other.  This  infla- 
ence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  stnmgert 
terms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  correladTe 
to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence 
of  evil  within.  Tet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  its  language  is  very  far  from 
countenancing,  even  for  a  moment,  the  honois 
of  the  Manicha^an  theory.  The  influence  of 
Satan  is  alwavs  spoken  of  as  temporuy  and 
limited,  subor^'nated  to  the  Divine  counsel, 
and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  It 
is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  posses- 
sion, in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  oolv  in 
order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  lll< 
triumph.  The  history  of  the  Book  of  Job 
shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly 
implied,  that  satanic  influence  is  permitted  in 
order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humil- 
ity, and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the 
existence  of  evil  is  left  unexplained;  but  its 
present  subordination  and  future  extinction  are 
familiar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of  as  capable  of  beiag 
resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  uded  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Besides  his  own  direct  mfln- 
ence,  the  Scripture  discloses  to  us  the  fiici  thai 
Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  evil  spirits  or 
angels  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  lor  whom 
the  "  everlasting  fire  is  prepared  "  (Matt.  xxv. 
41 ).  Of  their  origin  ana  fall  we  know  no  more 
than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of  9  F^ii.  4  and 
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Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (Matt.  xii.  24-26) 
identifies    them    distinctly  with   the  iaifunfta 
(A.  V.  "  devils  ")who  had  power  to  possess  the 
■ouls  of  men.    They  are  mostly  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Kph.  vi.   12    they  are   described    in  various 
lights,  as  "  principalities,"  "  powers/'  "  rulers 
of  the  darkness  or  this  world/'  and  "  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places "  (or 
"  things  ") ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling  "  against 
the  soul  of  man.    In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old 
serpent  called  tlie  Devil  and  Satan,"  against 
"  Michael  and  his  aneels,"  and  as  cast  out  of 
heaven  with  their  chieC    Taking  all  these  pas- 
sages together,  we  find  them  shanng  the  enmity 
to  God  and  man  impli^  in  the  name  and  na- 
iare  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his. 
But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  **  prince  of 
the  demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince 
of  this  world,"  in  John.  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi. 
11,  and  even  the  "  god  of  this  world"  in  2  Cor. 
iv.  4 ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  Eph. 
vi.  12.    This  power  he  claimed  for  himself, 
Of  a  ddtgaUd  eutthoritjft  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Lake  iv.  6| ;  and  the  temptation  would 
have  been  unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether 
falsely.    It  implies  another  kind  of  indirect  in- 
fluem^e  exercised  through  earthly  instruments. 
There  are  some  indications  iti  Scripture  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  instru- 
ments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  what  men  call  the  "  chances  "  of  life. 
Most  of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  man- 
ifested in  those  who  deliberately  mislead  and 
tempt  men.    The  method  of  his  action  is  best 
discerned  by  an  examination  of  the  title  by 
which  he  is  designated  in  Scripture.    He  is 
railed  emphatically  6  dtufio^,  "the  devil." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between 
others,  and  "  set  them  at  variance;  "  but  com- 
mon usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  spe- 
cial idea  cf  "  setting  at  variance  6if  Mlander" 
In  the  application  of  the  title  to  Satan,  both 
the  general  and  special  senses  should  be  kept 
in  view.    His  general  object  is  to  break  tne 
twnds  of  communion  between  God  and  man, 
And  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind 
men  to  each  other.    The  slander  of  God  to 
man  is  seen  best  in  the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5. 
They  attribute  selfishness  and  jealousy  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.    The  slander  of  man  to  God 
»  illustrated  by  the  Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11, 
ii.  4,  5).    In  reference  to  it,  Satan  is  called  the 
"  adversary  "  of  man  in  I  Pet  v.  8,  and  repre- 
sented in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  and 
more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  as 
**  the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night"    It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  can  be  the 
need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of  slander, 
under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.    But  these 
points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Sa- 
tanic action  upon  the  heart  itself.    It  may  be 
dummed  up  in   two  words,  —  temptation  and 
possession.    The  subject  of  temptation  is  illus- 
rratod,  not  only  by  abstract  statements,  but 
tilso  by  the  record  of  the  temptations  of  Adam 


and  of  our  Lord.    It  is  expressly  laid  down  (as 
in  James  i.  2-4)  that  '*  temptation/'  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  "  trial,"  is  essential  to  man,  an^ 
is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him 
by  God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1 ).    Man's  nature  is 
progressive ;  his  fSeiculties,  which  exist  at  first 
only  in  capacity,  must  be  brought  out  to  exist 
in  actual  efficiency  by  free  exercise.    His  appe- 
tites and  passions  need  to  be  checked  by  the 
reason  ana  conscience,  and  this  need  constitutes 
a  trial.    Besides  this,  the  will  itself  delights  iu 
independence  of  action.    The  need  of  ^ving 
up  tne  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
so  as  tu  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  still  severer  trial.    It  is  this  tentability  of 
man,  even  in  his  original  nature,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to  the  evil 
action  of  Satan.    He  is  called  the  "  Tempter" 
(as  in  Matt  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  iii.  5).    He  has 
power,  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  pas- 
sions their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating 
forms ;  and  next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire 
of  the  will  for  independence.    It  is  a  power 
which  can  be  resistea,  because  it  ib  under  the 
control  and  overruling  power  of  God  (1  Cor. 
X.  13 ;  James  iv.  7,  &c.).    It  is  exercised  both 
negatively  and  positively.    Its  native  exer- 
cise is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  i^  \he  parable 
of  tne  wheat  and  th**  tares.    This  txercise  of 
the  Tempter's  power   s  possible,  even  against 
a  sinless  nature.    We  see  this  in  the  tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord.    But  in  the  temptation  of  a 
fallen    nature,  Satan  has    a   greater   power. 
Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  tKi  "  ser- 
vant of  sin  "  for  the  future  («/ohn  viii.  34 ;  Rom. 
vi.  16) :  it  therefore  creaus  in  the  spirit  of  man 
a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathizes 
with  and  aids  the  tcmptatio^i  of  the  Evil  One. 
This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience     It  is 
this  which  St  Paul  calls  "  a  law,"  t.s  an  ex- 
ternal power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the 
inner  man  into  captivity   (12om.  vii.  14-24). 
Its  power  is  broken  oy  the  Atonement  and  die 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast 
out    It  is  to  this  spintnal  'fo%  er  of  evil,  the 
tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  un- 
belief, independently  of  any  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  taat  Satan  is  said  to  appeal 
in  tempting  us.    This  twofold  powet  of  temp- 
tation IS  ftequently  referred  to  in  Scnpture,  as 
exercised,  cniefly  by  the  suggestion  of  evil 
thoughts,  but   occasionally  by  the  delegated 
power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances. 
The  subject  itself  is  the  roost  startling  form  of 
the  myster]  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on  whieh,  from 
our  ignonin^.^  of  the  connection  of  the  First 
Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  nature,  and  of 
the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought, 
experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  competent 
eitncr  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.    On  the  subject  of  Possession,  sec 
Demoniacs. 

The  following  extract  from  Auberlen's  work 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
is  here  appended  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  prcccoing  article.  The  writer  is  comment- 
ing upon  Rev.  xii.  7.  —  Ed. 

"  But  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  but  also  in  heaven  itself,  has  a  great 
change  been  effected  by  the  ascension  of  Cnriiit 
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(Ter.  5,  10),  which  is  of  great  importance 
tbr  the  church  on  earth,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
mentioned  here,  viz.  the  catting-out  of  the  devil. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  (ver.  7-12), 
which  we  shall  now  examine,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly find  any  thing  else  bat  a  description  of  the 
fact,  known  to  us  from  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  St  John,  that  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  jngded  by  the  completion 
of  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation.  According 
to  1  John  iii.  8,  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  Grod, 
the  vide  i^NrnVf  was  bom,  —  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil. 

"  There  are,  then,  three  stages  in  the  conflict  of 
Christ  and  Satan.  The  first  is  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  Being  conquered  there  by 
the  Lord,  and  utterly  defeated,  Satan  departed 
firom  the  person  of  Jesus  for  a  time,  or  till  a 
certain  time  (^Xf^  luupav,  Luke  iv.  13),  and  as- 
saulted those  who  were  near  Christ,  in  order 
thus  to  oppose  the  Saviour's  work.  Hence  the 
man^  possessed  of  devils  at  that  time,  and  the 
drivmg-out  of  devils  by  Christ  and  His  disci- 
pies.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  conflict. 
Here,  also,  the  Son  remained  alwavs  conqueror, 
and  proved  himself  the  stronger,  who  could  bind 
the  strong  man  (Luke  xi.  20,  22).  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  Christ  uttered  a  saying  to  which 
our  passage  in  Revelation  bears  resemblance 
(Luke  X.  18),  whe.n  the  seventy  disciples  tell 
Him,  with  joy,  that  eran  the  devils  were  subject 
to  them  through  His  name ;  He  said  unto  them, 
'  I  beheld  Satan  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning.' 
Those  victories  over  the  enemy  showed  Him  m 
Spirit  the  full  victory  over  Satan,  —  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  propnets  behold  the  fulfilment  in 
the  germ,  the  end  of  history  in  the  historwal 
development  The  third  stage  in  which  the 
victory  is  consummated  is  the  suflbrings  and 
Jeath,*  tbe  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  Jesus. 
This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness, 
Christ  says  to  His  enemies  ( Luke  xxii.  53 ) .  But 
Satan  tnes  to  sift,  also,  Christ's  friends  like 
wheat  (Luke  xxii.  31) ;  and  we  know  how  he 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Peter,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  3 ;  Jonn  xiii.  2, 
27).  Only  in  Jesus  Himself,  whom  he  now 
tempts  by  the  terrors  of  the  world,  as  he  had 
before  by  the  lust  of  the  world,  ho  had  and 
found  nothing  (John  xiv.  30).  Oo  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  judged,  and  cast  out  {Itcffkifd^aeTai  ^u) 
by  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  as  the  Lord 
says,  using  again  an  expression  resembling  that 
in  the  Revelation  (John  xii.  31,  xvi.  11 ; 
comp.  Hch.  ii.  14) ;  and  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  a  public  solemn  triumph  over  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  death  (Col.  ii.  15). 

**  The  last-quoted  passage  is  a  key  to  our  verse. 
"What  Paul  expresses  here,  with  noly  joy,  in  a 
didactic  form,  John  saw  in  a  prophetic  vision. 
The  devil  is  now  cast  out  of  neaven,  after  the 
Son  is  raised  to  the  throne  of  God,  ver.  5.  The 
archangel,  Michael,  is  appointed  the  executor 
of  the  judgment.  For,  according  to  Dan.  x. 
13,  21,*  xii.  1,  he,  among  the  high  angelic 
princes,  is  the  angel  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
defence  of  God's  Church  against  the  opposing 
powers  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  He 
nad  fought  before  then  with  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant  ( Jude 
^\.    But  now,  when  the  Mediator  of  the  new 


covenant  had,  of  His  own  free  wiB,  dfeied  Hii 
own  body  as  His  sacrifice,  it  is  ponble  for  tbe 
angel  to  resume  tbe  old  combat,  and  with  alto- 
gether difierent  success.  We  have  dwelt  at 
Urge  on  these  confiicts  in  the  spirit-woiid  io 
our  discussion  of  Dan.  x.  Ifiijiael  and  hit 
angels  overcome  the  resisting  devil  and  hii 
anj^ls,  and  cast  the  dark  powers  and  princi' 
palities  of  heaven  to  the  earth  (ver.  7-4). 

"  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said, '  neither  wss  tbdr 
place  found  any  more  {en)  in  heaven,'  and  diia 
presupposes  that  hitherto,  up  to  the  ascension  of 
.Christ,  the  demons  were  in  neaoen  like  the  other 
angels,  and  that,  like  them,  they  inflneaccd 
earth  from  their  abodes  in  heaven,  in  whkfa 
there  are  many  mansions.  As  heaven  wis  not 
yet  opened  to  man  before  Christ,  so  it  was  dm 
yet  shut  against  the  devils.  This  is  amfimed 
by  the  other  Holy  Scriptores,  specially  the  Old 
Testament.  In  Job  i.  6,  ii.  I,  we  see  Satta  ap- 
pear among  the  other  sons  of  God  before  Jebo- 
yah  (compare  also  1  Kings  xxii.  1^22),  in 
the  same  way  he  stands  beside  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  (Zech.  iii.  1,  S).  In  both  cases,  he  l< 
represented  as  the  accuser  of  his  brethren  (Rev. 
xii.  10).  In  the  latter  passage,  he  wishes  ts 
accuse  the  high-pritet,  Joshna,  and  JenuakD. 
and  Israel,  that  their  guilt  was  not  yet  atoned, 
and  that  they  were  tmrefore  nnwortfay  of  the 
merer  which  the  Lord  had  shown  them  in  lead- 
ing tnem  out  of  the  captivity  (Zech.  iii.  3-6, 9) 
In  the  former  passage,  ne  accnscs  the  pioos  M 
that  even  he  was  not  a  just  man,  and  RceiTC> 
permission  from  God  to  tempt  him  to  the  otter 
most.  As  long  as  the  blood  of  reronciliatioD 
was  not  actually  shed,  that  atonement,  whicbb 
opposed  (Zech.  iii.  8,  9)  to  tbe  accusations  i:i 
Satan,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a  promise,  Si- 
tan  possessed  still  a  right  over  men,  and  cobM 
plead  this,  his  right,  before  God  day  and  ni^ 
(Rev.  xii.  10,  Korriyvpav,  imperfect).  Hence  it 
follows,  that  he  was  in  heaven  till  the  ban  of 
sin  and  death,  resting  on  humanity,  was  brokea. 
We  find  this  view  corroborated  in  the  NevTei- 
tament  The  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  quoted 
above,  that  He  saw  Satan  foil  from  heaven  like 
lightning,  rests  on  the  same  snppositioD.  Ow- 
nect  with  this  a  passage,  which  nas  caused  ptu 
perplexity  to  commentators,  but  which  majr  be 
easily  explained  from  this  point  of  riev,  vi^ 
Col.  i.  20.  The  imostle  endearors  hereto 
prove  the  superior  dignity  of  Christ  as  con- 
pared  to  the  angels,  because  the  CokMsian  61^ 
teachers  derogated  from  this  dignity  bjr  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  worid  of  spirits  sad 
sBons  (ii.  10,  18);  Paul  has  shown,  ver.  1^ 
17,  that  all  creatures,  the  heavenly  poweisc 
well  as  the  creatures  of  earth,  owe'  their  exet- 
ence  to  the  creative  agency  of  Christ  la  wr. 
18-20,  he  treats  of  the  second  chief  actiritfof 
Christ,  the  atonement,  and  shows  that  also,  in 
this  respect,  the  whole  universe,  in  its  twofRtf 
divisions,  the  world  of  earth  and  of  beawi, 
owes  to  Christ  alone  the  restoratk)n  of  hainoDT 
after  the  confiict  which  had  been  introdoceO' 
owes  to  Him  the  harmonious  subjugation  of  sU 
things  under  One  Head.  The  juxtapositioa  of 
avroc  and  lik  navra,  which  characterises  tbe  SJ- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  verses,  meets  us  theft- 
fore  again  in  the  twentieth,  fii  liiTm  oin»«ToW«- 
(at  t^  vroi^o;  and  after  the  intermediate  cUsic 
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lie  continaeSy  <U  airw  dre  ni  hrt  rjfc  ync  £<^^  ^c^ 
€v  ro2f  oOpavolc.  Sin  introduced  discoixl  and 
conflict,  not  only  on  earth,  bat  also  in  heaven, 
by  the  fall  of  demons.^  And  as  little  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  restore  peace  on  earth,  so 
little  was  this  possible  for  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  good  angels  were  not  able  of  themselves  to 
overcome  the  peaoe-distnrbers,  to  cast  out  the 
4levil8,and  also  tor  them  it  is  only  df  o^roOythrough 
Christy  that  it  was  eiftcted.  It  is  the  blood  of 
the  cross  which  restored  peace,  even  in  heaven 
( eiprftwrnt^aac  ded  rou  aluaroc  rod  onmpov) ;  it  is 
only  now,  after  Christ  has  obtained  the  victory 
fully  and  legally,  that  Michael  and  his  angels 
aie  able  to  cast  Satan  and  his  servants  out  of 
heaven.  Only  this  view,  which  is  corroborated 
bj  the  other  passa^  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
ioans  (ii.  15),  enables  us  to  see  the  striking  force 
of  the  Pauline  argumentation,  in  showing  us 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  angels  on  Christ. 
Only  thus  can  we  explain  satisfactorily  the 
context,  and  the  repetition  of  the  expression 
M  abrm. 

**  Thus  the  event  described  in  the  verses  under 
consideration  is  an  essential  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  prince  and  the  kingdom  of 
(larkness.  For  of  such  a  history  Holy  Scripture, 
And  specially  the  Apocalypse,  gives  us  an  outline. 
That  hbtory  consists  of  an  ever-deeper  down- 
fall, in  four  gradations  or  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
period,  the  devil  not  only  rules  on  earth,  but  is 
:il5M)  still  in  heaven;  his  power  is  not  yet  bro- 
ken; the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  is  not  fur- 
nished with  the  weapons  for  overcoming  the 
enexny. 

"The  second  period  is  from  Christ  to  the 
<>oromencement  of  the  millennium ;  then  Satan 
is  cast  out  of  heaven  to  earth,  where  he  exer- 
cises yet  free  power. 

'*  The  third  period  embraces  the  millennium. 
The  enemy  is  bound ;  and,  as  he  was  cast  out  of 
heaven  to  earth,  he  is  now  cast  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  rendered  harmless  (Rev.  xx. 
1-3). 

"After  having  been  let  loose  fbr  a  little 
while,  he  is  (fourthly)  judged,  and  cast  fbr 
ever  and  ever  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx. 
7-10 ;  Matt  xxv.  41 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3).  Thus  the 
whole  history  which  the  Apocalypse  gives  us 
of  Satan  is  a  continual  succession  of  his  being 
oast  out,  hurled  down  (.i^^^Tvox,  xii.  9,  xx.  3, 
10)." 

To  the  same  purport,  Alford  remarks  in  his 
notes  on  Rev.  xii.  7 :  — 

" '  And  there  was  war  in  heaven,'  Ac.  We 
now  enter  upon  a  mysterious  series  of  events 
ID  the  world  of  spirits,  with  regard  to  which 
merely  fragmentary  hints  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  O.  T.,  we  find  the  adver- 
tuay  Satan  in  heaven ;  in  Job  i.,  ii.,  he  appears 
before  God  as  the  tempter  of  His  saints ;  in 
Zech.  iii.,  we  have  him  accusing  Joshua  the 

^  Compare  Knrts  Bibel  and  Astronomte,  .1  Anffl, 

E.  *<aS :  ^  **  The  fait  of  the  UTkKeU  and  the  fall  of  man 
roaght  curse  and  destruction  iofo  the  region  of 
the  terrestUI  world,  and  also  into  the  o^^leatlnl 
spheres.  Into  the  abodes  of  the  holy  «ngel«,  this 
twofold  eatastrophe  Introduced,  thoaiph  not  positive 
'listnrbaaoe,  yet  privative  lo«8,  a  retaraation  of  their 
^iglMtt  and  most  perfect  development,  harmonious 
graUatioa,  and  peHSset  oonsummatlon.'* 


high-priest  in  God's  presence.  Asain :  our 
Lord,  in  Luke  x.  18,  exclaims,  'I  beheld  Sa- 
tan, as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven.'  In  this 
brief  speech,  he  sums  up  proleptically  the  whole 
great  conflict  with  and  defeat  of  the  power  of 
evil,  from  the  first  even  till  accomplished  by  his 
own  victory  (cf.  also  John  xii.  31 ) ;  so  that 
this  casting-down  of  Satan  fh>m  the  ofilce  of 
accuser  in  heaven  was  evidently  connected  with 
the  great  justifying  work  of  redemption.  His 
voice  is  heard  liefore  God  no  more :  the  day  of 
acceptance  in  Christ  Jesus  has  dawned;  and 
his  angels,  those  rebel  spirits  whom  he  led 
away,  are  cast  down  with  nim  into  the  earth, 
where  now  the*  oonfiict  is  waging  during  the 
short  time  which  shall  elapse  between  tbe«as- 
cension  and  the  second  advent,  when  he  shall 
be  bound.  All  this  harmonizes  together ;  and, 
though  we  know  no  more  of  the  matter,  we 
have  at  least  this  sign,  that  our  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  sound ;  that  the  few  hints 
given  us  does  not,  when  thus  interpreted,  con- 
tradict one  another,  but  agree  as  portions  of 
one  whole. 

"  The  war  here  spoken  of  appears  in  some  of 
its  features  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  13,  21, 
xii.  1).  In  Jude  9,  also,  we  find  Michael  the 
adversary  of  the  devil  in  the  matter  of  the 
saints  or  God." 

Sathrabu'zaneB.  Shetharbozkai  (i 

Esd.  vi.  3,  7,  27).     Ap. 

Satyrs  (Hob.  SMm),  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  v.  of  the  above-named  plural  noun,  which, 
having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  "  or  "  rough," 
is  frequently  applied  to  **  he-goats ; "  the  Smm, 
however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14,  where 
the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of 
goat,  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the 
old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators, 
our  own  translation  is  correct,  and  relates  to 
is,  demons  ot  woods  and  desert-places,  half 
men  and  half  goats  (corop.  Lev.  xvit.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xi.  15).  The  opinion  held  by  Michaelis  and 
Lichtenstein,  that  the  SHrim  probably  de- 
note some  species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cyc.  That 
some  species  of  Cynocephahu  (dog-fiiuxd  baboon) 
was  an  animal  tHat  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  finom  thic 
monuments,  and  m>m  what  Horapollo  has  told 
us.  The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the 
sanction  of  Qesenius,  Bochart,  Rosenmuller, 
Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Fiirst,  and  others. 

Saul,  more  accurately  Siiacl.  The  name 
of  various  persons  in  the  sacred  history.  ^1. 
Saul  of  Renoboth  by  the  river  was  one 'of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  and  snooessor  of  Samlah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48,  he  is 
called  Shaul.  —  2.  The  first  king  of  Israel. 
There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree 
in  I  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv.  51,  which  represents  Saul 
and  Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1 
Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  which  represents  them  as 
his  great-grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more 
elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we  must 
suppose  cither  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that 
the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chr.  iv.  36), 
has  been  confoiinded  with  the  younger  Kish, 
the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  39).    The  pedigree 
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in  1  Chr.  Tiii.  is  not  free  from  conftudon,  as  it 
omits,  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who, 
in  I  Chr.  ix.  36,  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who,  in 
both,  is  made  the  father  of  Kish.  His  charac^ 
ter  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  tierce,  wayward, 
fitful  nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  ^t  times,  leaving 
him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23), 
and,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, taller  by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest 
of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  de- 
noted Dy  the  Hebrew  word  "good"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  2),  and  which  caused  him  to  be  compared 
to  the  gazelle,  "  the  gazelle  of  Israel."  The 
birtiiplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  vil- 
lage. His  father,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief,  though  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  was  of  little  importance  (ix.  1,21). 
A  portion  of  his  propertv  consisted  of  a  drove 
of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses,  gone  astray 
on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  who  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  guaraian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  3-10).  It 
was  while  prosecuting  this  adventure  that  Saul 
mot  with  Samuel  for  the  first  time.  A  divine 
intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  approach 
and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benja- 
mite.  Surprised  at  his  lanenage,  but  still  obey- 
ing his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high  place, 
and,  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at  the  top,  round 
tliirty  or  (LXX.,  and  Joseph.)  seventy  guests 
assembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief 
place.  In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished 
stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a 
boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief 
guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel. 
They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was 
prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  day- 
break, Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended 
again  to  the  skirts  of  the  town ;  and  there  (the 
servant  having  left  them)  Samuel  poured  over 
Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss 
of  salutation  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to 
be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the  nation 
(ix.  25-x.  I).  From  that  moment,  a  new  life 
davmed  upon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route, 
which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  dtstinctiy ;  and  at  every  step  home- 
ward it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  which, 
according  to  Samuers  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x.  9,  10).  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vate, inner  view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call, 
which  is  related  independently  of  the  other, 
was  as  follows:  —  An  assembly  was  convened 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  pro- 
duce the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a 
divine  intimation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  of 
Imggage  which  surrounded  the  encampment  (x. 
17-24).  His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the 
public  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the  shout 
was  raised,  afterwards  so  often  repeated  in 
modem  times,  "Long  live  the  king"  (x.  23, 
24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah.  He 
was  (having  apparently  returned  to  his  private 


life)  on  his  way  home,  driving  bis  herd  of 
oxen,  when  he  heard  one  of  those  wild  lamen- 
tations in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  such  as  mark  in 
£astem  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great  otlamitt. 
It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by  Ka- 
hash  king  of  Amroon  against  Jabesh  GDead- 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  "  as 
on  the  ancient  judges.  The  shy,  retiring  na- 
ture which  we  have  observed  Tanished,  never  to 
return.  Three  (or  six,  LXX.)  hundred  thou- 
sand followed  from  Israel,  and  thirty  (or  scventr, 
LXX.)  thousand  from  Judah  ;  and  Jabesh  wL 
rescued.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  on  thr 
people :  the  punishment  of  the  mnrmoiers  ws 
demanded,  but  refused  by  Saul ;  and  the  monar- 
chy was  inau^rated  anew  at  Gilgal  (xi.  1-15). 
It  should  be,  however,  observed  that,  accordi 
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to  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  afiair  of  Nahash 
and  occasioned  the  election  of  Saul.  ~  He  be- 
comes king  of  Israel.  But  he  stil]  so  far  re- 
sembles the  earlier  judges  as  to  be  Tirtoallj 
king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  tiw 
immediate  neighborhood.  Almost  all  h^  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or 
associations.  Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  nme 
been  still  named  as  ruler  with  Sanl  (xi.  7,  12. 
14),  now  withdrew,  and  Sanl  became  the  ac- 
knowledged chief.  In  the  second  year  of  ha 
reign,  he  be^n  to  oi^ganize  an  attempt  to  diake 
off  the  Philistine  yoke,  which  pressed  on  hi$ 
country ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  irhere  a 
Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed  ev«a 
in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of 
3,000  was  fbrmed,  which  he  soon  nftervards 
gathered  together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan, 
apparentiy  with  his  sanction,  rose  acainst  the 
officer,  and  slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).  'nis  roofed 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  af^nst 
him.  The  spirit  of  Israel  was  completdj 
broken.  In  tnis  crisis,  Saul,  now  on  the  vvr 
confines  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  Iband  hnn- 
self  in  the  position  k>ng  befbre  described  br 
Samuel ;  longing  to  exerrise  his  royal  right  ot 
sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obediesoe 
to  the  prophet  At  last,  on  the  seventh  day,  be 
could  wait  no  longer ;  bnt,  just  after  the  sachfice 
was  completed,  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronooaced 
the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  &-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jobs- 
than  at  Miehmash  brought  on  tne  crisis  which 
ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back  to  tbdr 
own  territory.  It  was  signalised  by  two  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  life  of  SauL  One 
was  the  first  anpearance  of  his  madness  in  tbt 
rash  vow  whicn  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the  erec- 
tion of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  cclehrate 
the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of 
the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (altfaougi 
not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  ntacec 
Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  or  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.   The  warlike  eharano' 
of  his  reign  naturally  still  predominated,  and  be 
was  now  able  to  attack  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobiah,  and  fiaallf 
Amalek  (xiv.  47).    The  war  with  Amalek  a 
twice  related,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  tlKO  at    « 
length   (xv.  1-9).    Its  chief  connection  with  | 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  tbe  f 
prophetical  command  of  Samnd; 
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the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention  of 
the  spoil.  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  cnrse,  and  the  first  dis- 
tinct intimation  of  the  transferrence  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  rival.  The  straggle  between 
Samnel  and  Sanl  in  their  final  parting  is  in- 
dicated by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of  state 
as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's  grasp 
(for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant,  ri.  7,  §  5), 
and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the 
aeparadon  —  "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  "  (xir. 
35,  xvi.  1.)  The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long 
tiagedy.  The  frenzy,  which  had  given  indica- 
tions of  itself  before,  now  at  times  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in 
mixed  phrases  as  "an  evil  spirit  of  God" 
(much  as  we  might  speak  of  "religious  mad- 
ness "),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence.  In 
this  crisis,  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  youne  men  of  his  guard.  From 
this  time  forward,  their  lives  are  blended  to- 
gether. TDavid.]  In  Saul's  better  moments, 
he  never  lost  the  strong  aflbction  which  he  had 
contracted  for  David.  Occasionally  too  his 
prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  witfi  his  mad- 
ness (xix.  24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild 
zeal  incnsased.  At  last  the  monarchy  itself, 
which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under  the 
weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Their  camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope 
of  tiM  range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by 
Shnnem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  was  the  Israelite  army,  clinging  as 
nanal  to  the  heights  which  were  their  s&ty. 
It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's  encamp- 
ment, hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
**  trembling ; "  and  now  the  name  assumed  an 
evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  **  trembled  exceedingly  " 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual 
means  of  consulting  the  Divine  Will,  he  de- 
termined, with  that  wayward  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  religion  wnich  marked  his  whole 
career,  to  apply  to  one  of  the  necromancers 
who  had  escaped  his  persecution.  She  was  a 
woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of 
Little  Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Abner. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  question, 
whether,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  we  are  to 
understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition 
of  Samnel.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
fnud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvions  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognizes 
the  diiu;uiMd  king  nrst  b^the  appearance  of 
Samuel,  seemingly  from  hfs  threatening  aspect 
or  tone  as  towa^  his  enemy.  Sanl  apparently 
«aw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description  of 
a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped 
ronnd  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On  hear- 
ing the  dennncia^n  which  the  apparition  con- 
rcjed,  SmiI  fell  the  whole  leng^  of  his  gigan- 
tic statore  (see  xxViiL  SO,  maigin)  on  the 
irroand,  and  remained  motionless  till  the  wo- 
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man  and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat  The 
next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  aooording  to 
Josephus,  perhaps  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-de- 
votion returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself, 
with  his  armor-bearer,  was  pursue^  by  the 
archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (I 
Sam.  xxxi.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wouncled. 
His  shield  was  cast  away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  fell  upon  his  own 
sword  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According  to  another 
account,  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the  moment 
of  his  death-wound,  and  found  him  "  fanen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6, 10).  The 
disziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him 
(LXX.,  2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive; 
and  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of 
his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who  took  off  his 
royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried  the 
news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10).  The  body,  on 
being  found  bv  the  Philistines,  was  stripped, 
and  decapitated.  The  armor  was  sent  into  the 
Philistine  cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the 

rliadon  of  Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in 
Temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neig^ 
boring  Canaanitish  city  of  B^thshan;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the 
naked  headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three 
sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The  head  was  deposited 
(probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  Temple  of  Dagoa 
(1  Chr.  X.  10).  The  corpse  was  rensoved  mm 
Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and 
buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  tfaoae  of  Jonathan 
were  removed  bv  David  to  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
14). 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Pauu  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  ue  apostle 
felt  some  pride  in  l>elonging  (Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Phil, 
iii.  5).  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
change  of  the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to 
Paul   (Acts  xiii.  9).    Two  chief  conjectures 

Srevail  concerning  the  change.  (1.)  That  of 
erome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived firom  SsROiua  Pahlus,  the  first  ef  his 
Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which  appears 
doe  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the  apostle's 
Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  naturally 
adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  com- 
menced. 

Sav^araily  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title 
iltKzmn,  borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  BCattathias 
(I  Mace.  vi.  43).    Ap. 

Savi'as.  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Esra  (1  Kad. 
viii.  2).    Ap. 

Saw.  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
diiicovered,  were  single-handed, .  though  St. 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  cirealar 
saws.  As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws, 
the  teeth  usually  incline  towards  the  handle, 
instead  of  away  nrom  it,  like  ours.  They  have, 
in  most  cases,  bronae  blades,  apparently  at- 
tached to  the  handles  by  leathera  thongs ;  bnt 
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whbib  of  thow  in  the  Bii^h  Mnaeam  hue 
their  blades  let  into  them,  like  our  knives.  A 
doubin-hMided  iron  saw  baa  been  fuaod  at 
NimrQd.  Ho  evidence  exists  of  tbe  use  of  the 
WW  apidied  to  aione  in  Kgjpi;  nor,  vritbont  ihe 
(loublo-luiuled  saw,  does  it  r<eem  likelj  thu  [his 
shonld  be  the  case  ;  bnt  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  iD  the  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  9).  The  mws 
"  under  "  or  "  in  which  David  is  ssid  to  bnve 
placed  his  captivea  wen3  of  imn.  The  expres- 
sion in  2  ^un.  x<i.  31  doe*  not  necessaril; 
imply  torture;  but  tbe  word  "  cot,"  io  I  Chr. 
XX.  3,  can  hanllf  be  understood  otherwise. 

Soape-Roat     [Atombubht,  D*r  of.] 

Boarleu    \Cou>ma.] 

Soepitre.  The  Hebrew  term  MUt,  like  its 
Greek  equivalent  OK^irrpuv,  and  our  derivatiTe 
Kxptn,  originallv  meant  a  rod  or  itaff.  It  was 
thence  specificallr  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lcr.  xxvii.  32 1  Mk.  vii.  14],  and  to 
the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  Tbe  use  of  tlie 
Btaff  as  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not  confined 
to  kings :  it  might  be  nsed  by  any  leader,  as 
instanced  in  Judg  v.  li,  where,  for  "pen  of  the 
writer,"  M  in  the  A.  V.,  we  ehoalit  read  "  scep- 
tre of  the  leader."  The  allasiona  to  it  are  dl 
of  a  metapborical  character,  and  describe  it 
Eimply  aa  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power, 
(Gen.  xliz.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xir.  6; 
la.  xiv.  9;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  II ;  Wisd.  x. 
li;  Bar.vi.  14).  We  are  conswucntly  nnaUe 
to  describe  Che  article  from  any  biblical  notices : 
ire  may  infer  that  it  was 
wood.  Tbe  sceptre  of  the 
described  as  "golden,"  i.t.  probably  of  massive 
(,'old  (Esth.  iv.  11).  A  carved  ivory  staff  dis- 
covered at  Nimrfld  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

Soe'Tft.  A  Jew  residing  at  Ephesus  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  town 
(Aces  xix.  14-16).  He  ii  described  as  a  "high- 
priest,"  either  u  having  exercised  the  office 
at  JeniMlem,  or  m  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twwi^-fbnr  clasaes. 

Sai6IU30<  In  the  A.  V.,  this  word  occurs 
only  in  Dan.  i.  4  and  1  Tim.  vi.  SO.  Its  nse 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  (ynonymoiu  words  in  theverse,  for- 
cing the  tnuialator*  to  look  out  for  divereified 
equivalenle  in  English.  Why  it  should  have 
been  choieii  for  l  Tint.  vi.  20  is  not  bo  obvious. 
Its  dli«t  is  injarion*,  as  leading  the  reader  (o 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  somechiog 
else  than  the  "  knowledge  "  of  which  both  the 
Judaiiiuff  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  apostolic 
age  eontinuatly  boasted,  against  which  he  so 
urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  T),  the 
conntericit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
prius  so  highly  (I  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2 ;  Phil.  i. 
9;  Col.  iii.  10).  A  natural  pervenion  of  the 
■ fofloi     "    " 


meaning  of  the  ti 


I  has  followed  from  t 


Scorpion  (Heb.  'atrab).    The  well-known 

nnimal  of  that  name,  belonging  to  tbe  class 
Amchuda  and  order  Palmonaria,  which  ia  twice 
miMitioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Deut.  viii.  IS  ;  Ka.  ii. 
S),  and  (bur  tiraea  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  x.  13, 
'    12;   Rev.  ix.  3,  10.)     The  wildemcsB  of 

lai  ia  especially  alluded  tc      

■ootpions  at  the  time  of 
litis  day  these  animals  are  ct 


district,  as  well  as  ii 


e  part*  of  Falansr 
nermua  dve  species  a>  oecutiii^- 
near  Mount  Sinai,  some  of  which  are  fbnnd  ik> 
in  the  Lebanon.  Scorpions  arc  generally  ixoA 
in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  slonts  and  in 
ruios,  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  Thevarccai. 
nivoruus  in  tbeir  habits,  and  move  along  io  i 
threateninKattitude,withthetaileicvated.  Tbe 
Btingi  which  Is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  [be 
tail,  has  at  its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  i  poi- 
•onoos  fluid,  which  isdischat^cd  into  the  Tonnil 
by  two  minute  orifices  at  its  extnanity.  In  bm 
climates,  the  eling  often  occasions  much  idBd- 
ing,  and  sometimes  alarming  symploms.  Tbe 
"scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  II,  14,  a  Chr.  i.  ]!, 
14,  hare  clearly  no  allusion  wbatevrr  to  tit 
animal,  but  to  someinstmmeDtof  acooifii^— 
unlesa  indeed  tbe  expresuon  is  ■  mere  figsn. 
Celsius  thinks  the  "  scorpion  "  scouicc  wsi  ibt 

__, ^f  ^iij^j  jjj^  Arabs  call  Ueiik.  tk 

egg-plsBl. 


Scourglllg.  The  punishment  of  mw 
sing  was  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  ens  of  i 
betrothed  bondwoman  guilty  of  nnchastilT,u<i 
perfaapa  in  the  case  of  both  the  guiltv  penMi 
{Lev.  xix.ao).  The  instrument  of  punishmtDl 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  lioe^ 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  tbe  xick 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  (cet  —  bastinali. 
tinder  the  Roman  inetbod  the  cnlpril  w* 
stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  tbongt  oo> 
frame,  and  beaten  with  rods. 

Screech-owl.    [Owl.] 

Scribes  {IIcb.si!pA(rfM).  LA'aw.-IH 
Three  meanings  are  connected  with  the  t* 
tafiiar,  the  root  of  sdphaim  —  ( 1 )  to  write,  |1! 
to  set  in  order,  (3)  (o  couuL  The  explin(L»> 
of  the  word  has  been  referred  to  each  trf  tt*'- 
The  iSplieiim  were  so  called  because  tbfy  "f<f 
out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified  ind  «r- 
ranged  its  precepts,  or  because  they  cwintri 
with  icnipulouB  minuteness  ererv  claaK  iM 
letter  it  contained.  The  tradftiont  of  iIk 
scribes,  gloryinit  in  their  own  achierenioio- 
were  in  favor  of  the  last  of  tliese  etrmok^i'^ 
The  second  fits  in  best  with  the  mifitarv  fo^ 
tiona  connected  with  the  word  in  the  etA" 
stapes  of  its  history.  The  anthoritr  of  ■>«* 
Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  Brst.  The  Greet 
equivnicnt  auawen  to  the  derived  ralho'  I'l'' 
the  original  meaning  <^  the  word.    Tbe  )f^ 
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#44«^  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer, 
but  the  keeper  and  registrar  of  public  doca- 
ments  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10 ;  so  in  Acts  xix. 
35).  (2.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sbphbb 
(Joih.  XV.  15;  Jadg.  L  12)  may  possiblj  con- 
nect itself  with  some  early  use  of  the  title.  In 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  the  word  ap- 
pears topoint  to  militaiy  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
is  probably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  ihe  commander 
numbering  or  marshalling  his  troops.  Three 
men  are  mentioned  as  successively  filling  the 
office  of  scribe  under  David  and  Solomon  (2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  1  K.  ir.  3).  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing 
his  finances  (corap.  2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  fitter 
period,  the  word  again  connects  itself  with  the 
act  of  numbering  the  military  forces  of  the 
<oantiT  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and  proSably  Is.  xxxiii. 
18).  Other  associations,  nowever,  began  to 
gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hesekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe 
old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been 
handed  down  orallV  (Prov.  xxv.  1 ) .  To  this  pe- 
riod, accordingly,  belongs  the  new  significance 
of  the  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an 
oiHoer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students 
and  interpreters  of  the  ijaw,  boasting  of  their 
'wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy  years 
of  the  Captivity  gave  a  ftesh  glory  to  the  name. 
T)*e  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the 
hymns,  the  prophecies,  of  the  P&st.  The  words 
of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  nigh  ideal  of  the 
new  office.  The  scribe  is  "  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments."  (4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed 
we  have  but  scanty  records.  The  scribes'  office 
apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
They  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  *'  tne  families 
of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation  (1  Chr. 
ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  Books  of 
Chronicles,  ereerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  his- 
tories (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 

II.  beoelopment  of  Doctrine.  —  ( 1 .)  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  scribes  of  this  period,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii. 
1 3),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later 
age  honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  In  the 
words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Mihra  (i.e.  recitation,  reading,  as  in 
Neh.  viii.  8),  the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision.  (2.)  A  saying  is 
siscribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300-290), 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they 
liad  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
jitage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Our 
fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  *'  three  things, 
to  be  cautions  in  Judging,  to  train  many  schol- 
ars, and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law."  They 
wished  to  make  the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual 
men.  The  Jewish  teacher  could  recognize  no 
principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  (3.) 
The  result  showed,  tnat  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destmo- 


tive  of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  hao 
originated.    Step  by  step,  the  scribes  were  led 
to  conclusions  at  which  we  may  believe  the 
earlier  representatives  of  the  order  would  have 
started  back  with  horror.    Decisions  on  fresh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex 
system  of  casuistiy.    The  new  precepu*,  still 
transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men  s  lives  than  the  old, 
came  practically  to  take  their  place.    The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not 
only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.    (4.) 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result    Their  first  work  was 
to  report  the   decisions   of  previous  rabbis. 
These  were  the  Halachoth  (the  cttrrent  precepts 
of  the  schools),  precepts  binding  on  tne  con- 
science.   A  new  code,  a  second  Corptu  Jurig, 
the  Mishna,  grew  out  of  them.    The  anecdotes 
of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the  obita  dicta 
of  rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish  super- 
stition (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in ;  and  the 
Oemara  (completeness)  filled  up  the  measure 
of    the    institutes    of    rabbinic    law.      The 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara  together  were  known 
as  the  Talmud   (instruction).     (5.)   Side  by 
side  with  this  was  a  development  in  another 
direction.    The  sacred  books  were  not  studied 
as  a  code  of  laws  only.    To  search  into  their 
meaning  h^  firom  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  scribe.    But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  logi- 
cally be  deduced  from  it    The  fruit  of  the 
effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midrashim  (searchings,  investigations)  on 
the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.    The  process 
by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was 
elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opin- 
ion).   There  was  obviously  no  assignalne  limit 
to  such  a  process.    But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.    The  mystical  school 
of  interpretation  culminated  in  the  Kabbala 
(reception,  the  received  doctrine).    Every  letter, 
every  number,  became  pregnant  with  mysteries. 
in.  Hittory.  —  ( 1 . )  The  names  of  the  earlier 
scribes  passed  awa^,  as  has  been  said,  unrecord- 
ed.   Simon  the  Just  (circ.  b.c.  300-290)  ap- 
pears as  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, the  beginner  of  a  new  period.     The 
memorable  names  of  the  times  that  followed — 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  Zadok,  Boothos— con- 
nect themselves  with  the  rise  of  the  first  oppo- 
sition  to  the  traditional    system  which  was 
growing  up.    The  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, never  commanded  the  adhesion  of  more 
than  a  small  minority.    It  tended,  by  maintain- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  to 
destroy  the  verv  occupation  of  a  scribe ;  and 
the  class,  as  sucn,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.    The  words  "  scribes  "  and  "  Phari- 
sees" were    bound    together   by  the   closest 
posMble  alliance  (Matt  xxiii.  panim;  Luke 
V.  30).    To  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connection 
with  His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.    (2.) 
The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order  are 
Joses  ben-Joezer,  a   priest,  and   Joses    ben- 
Jochanan  (circ.  b.c.  140-130).    The  precepts 
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mscribed  to  them  indkatie  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
elaboration  of  all  mles  connected  with  ceremo- 
iiial  defilement.  The  brave  stmggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  had  tamed  chiefly  on  questions 
of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fhitemity  (the  Chaben'm, 
or  associates)  bound  to  the  stnctest  observance 
of  the  Law.  |3.)  Joshua  ben-Peracbiah  and 
Nitbai  of  Arbela  were  contemporaiy  with  John 
Hyrcanus  (circ.  B.C.  185-108),  and  enjoyed  his 
favor  till  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  when 
caprice  or  interest  led  him  to  pass  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  Sadducees.  (4.)  The  secession  of 
Hyrcanus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
the  scribes  as  a  class,  in  difficulties ;  and  a  period 
of  confusion  followed.  The  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or  became  predomi- 
nantfy  Saddncean.  Under  his  successor,  Alex- 
ander Jannai,  tht  influence  of  Simon  ben- 
Shetach  over  the  queen -mother  Salome  re> 
established  for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the 
scribes.  The  Sanhedrim  once  a^rain  assem- 
bled, with  none  to  oppose  the  dommant  Phari- 
saic party.  The  return  of  Alexander  from 
his  campaign  ugainst  Gaza  again  turned  the 
tables.  £igbt  hundred  Pharisees  took  refuge 
in  a  fortress,  were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to 
death.  Joshua  ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable 
head  of  the  order,  was  driven  into  exile.  The 
Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
pf  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Jannai,  the 
tnflnenoe  of  his  widow  Alexandra  was  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  scribes ;  and  Simon 
ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on 
their  work  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the 
juristic  side  of  the  scribe's  functions  became 

Erominent.    Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the 
iws  of  evidence. 

(5.1  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Ahtaiion,  were  conspicuouB  for  another  reason. 
Kow,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Proselytes  themselves,  or  the  sons 
of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  lot  of  these  two  also  was  cast  upon  evil 
days.  They  had  courage  to  attempt  to  check 
the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his  bold  defiance 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  he  showed  himself 
to  be  irresistible,  they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit, 
and  were  suffered  to  continue  their  work  in 
peace.  Its  glory  was,  however,  in  great  meas- 
'ire,  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no 
longer  thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds 
might  listen  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to 
be  paid  on  entrance.  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion,  there  were  no  qualified  successors 
to  take  their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera, 
otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied  it ;  but 
they  were  themselves  conscious  of  tneir  incom- 
petence. (6.)  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  circ. 
B.C.  112)  has  hardly  received  the  notice  due  to 
it  from  students  of  the  gospel  history.  The 
noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of  his 
order,  we  mav  see  m  him  the  best  fhiit  which 
the  system  of  the  scribe  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. It  is  instraetive  to  mark  at  once  how 
far  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  higher  teaching 
which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he  inevitably  fen 
■b«rt  of  it.    In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity, 


Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  laobab^ 
the  same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Joaephw. 
He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the  growing  power 
of  Herod,  and,  with  a  laige  number  of  hia 
followers,  abandoned  at  once  their  callii^r  ai 
scribes,  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  The 
^ace  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by  ShammaL 
The  two  were  held  in  neariy  equi^  hooor.  One. 
in  Jewish  language,  was  tne  Nasi,  the  other  tbe 
Ab^betb-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  d« 
teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors  had  dcK, 
in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Witkii 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  cf 
the  scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  ht 
two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tCDdeodcf: 
one  vehemently,  rigidly  oitnodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also, 'but  with  an  orthodoxy  wbi^ 
in  the  language  of  modem  politics,  m^t  be 
classed  asliberBl  conservative.  The  points  ob 
which  the^  di^red  were  almost  innnaaenkk. 
In  most  ofibem,  questions  as  to  the  ca«aes  sad 
degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the  law  of  cos- 
tracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  bo 
interest  On  the  former  class  of  sahiectB,  dv 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  eztnnitai 
development  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  |7.)  Tke 
teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capaeiiy  for 
wider  uionahts.  His  personal  character  to 
more  lovable  and  attractive.  While,  on  dK 
one  side,  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stoicd 
with  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  ea  the 
other,  any  thing  but  a  slavish  follower  of  ttae 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  priao- 
ples  for  an  equitable  construction  of  the  lav 
with  a  dialectic  praciioon  whkh  seems  admost  te 
imply  a  Greek  culture.  The  genial  character 
of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  hia  ssyi^gi, 
which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jeans  t£e  »a 
of  Sinch,  and  present  some  fhint  ^iproziBa- 
tions  to  a  higher  teaching. 

(8.)  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  cos- 
duct  of  the  followere  not  less  than  in  the  tcaci- 
ere.  The  disciples  of  Shammai  wete  concpira' 
ous  for  their  nerccness,  appealed  to  popaltf 
passions,  and  used  the  sword  lo  decide  tker 
controversies.  Out  of  that  school  erew  tke 
partv  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  TindictiTe. 
the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism.  Those  of  BiBd 
were,  like  their  master  (comp.  euf,  the  advice  of 
Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-42),  caotions,  gcstle,  tol- 
erant, unwilling  to  make  enemies,  eoBtent  it 
let  things  take  their  course.  One  soaght  f» 
impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  beatfaenian  the 
full  burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  beshouU 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  iadiilgcsN 
(9.)  Outwardly,  the  teaching  of  our  Lovd  nort 
have  appeared  to  men  different  in  ntmar  w«^ 
from  both.  But,  in  most  of  the  pouitB  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties,  He  must  have  sf^ 

g[^ared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  sdiool  i^ 
bammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  HiUeL  So 
far,  on  the  otoer  hand,  as  the  temper  of  tfae 
Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptatkm  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tnditioai,  waai- 
ing  in  the  intuition  of  a  h^her  life,  tfaa  teack- 
ing  of  Christ  must  have  been  fUt  aa  vBtptanm^j 
condemning  it.  (10.)  Itaddatodieiatesestof 
this  inquiiy  to  remember  that  HiOd  faimaelf 
lived,  accorahig  to  the  tradition  of  the  rabbit, 
to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  present  among  the  docton  of  Lake  n.  4€ ; 
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«nd  that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  racoesaor, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  m  the  earljr 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are 
thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which  so  manjr 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  —  the 
existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the  scribes 
themselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize 
Jesos  of  Nasareth  as  a  teacher. 

IV.  Edueation  and  Life,^{l.)  The  special 
traima^  for  a  scribe's  office  began,  probably, 
about  ue  aee  ot  thirteen.    According  to  the 
Firke  Abolhjy,  24),  the  child  began  to  read  the 
Mikra  at  five,  and  the  Mishna  at  ten.    Three 
Years  later,  erery  Israelite  bocame  a  child  of  the 
Law,  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it   The 
great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching 
of  their  synagognes,  in  knowing  and  repeating 
their  Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their 
phylacteries.    For  the  boy  who  was  destined 
by  his  parents,  or  who  deroted  himself,  to  the 
calling  of  a  scribe,   something  more  was  re- 
quired.   He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 
applied  for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  for 
nous  rabbi.     If  he  were  poor,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  foes,  ana  in  part 
also  for  his  maintenance.    The  master  ana  his 
schohirs  met,  the  former  sitting  on  a  high  chair, 
the  elder  pupUs  on  a  lower  bench,  the  jonnger 
on  the   ground,  both  literally  "  at  his  feet." 
The  class-room  might  be  the  chamber  of  the 
Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  the  private 
school  of  the  rabbi.    The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical;   the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the 
pupil  (Luke  it.).    Parables  entered  largely  into 
the  method  of  instruction.    (S.)  After  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  training,  probably  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.    The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced 
the  formula,  "  I  aomit  thee,  and  thou  art  ad- 
mitted, to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe;"  solemnly 
ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and 
l^ve  to  him,  as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tsiblets, 
on  which  he  was  to  note  down  the  savings  of 
the  wise,  and  the  "  key  of  knowledge     (comp. 
LfUke  xi.  52),  with  which  he  was  to  open  or 
to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom. 

(3. )  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  func- 
tions, the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He 
might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  aa  arbitrator  in  fomilv  litigations  ( Luke 
xii.  14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  might  have  to  content  himself 
with  the  humbler  work  of  a  transcriber,  copying 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  syna- 
;ro>7ae8,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the  devout ;  or 
a  notanr,  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  cove- 
nants or  espouses,  bills  of  repudiation.  The 
position  of  the  more  fortunate  was,  of  course, 
attractive  enough.  (4.)  In  re^;ard  to  social 
position,  there  was  a  kke  contradiction  between 
thcorjr  and  practice.  The  older  scribes  had 
had  no  titles:  Shemaiah  emphatically  warned 
hiB  disciples  against  them.  In  our  Lord's  time, 
the  psMsion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
[)rawin|^  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all 
the  enei>^  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close 
bereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  power- 


less to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  prleai 
became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity. 
(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in 
most  cases,  it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not 
infer  from  this  that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or 
that  the  work  which  they  had  done,  and  the 
(Worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognised  by 
Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil. 

Scrip  (Heb.  yaUcui),  The  Hebrew  word 
thus  translated  appears  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  aa 
a  synonyme  for  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds 
of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other  neces- 
satl^es.  In  Symmachus  and.  the  Vulg.,  pan, 
and,  in  die  mai^inal  reading  of  A.  Y., "  scrip,'' 
appear  in  2  K.  iv.  42  for  the  tsildon,  which,  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  Y.,  is  translated  Aiisib.  The 
scrip  of  the  Galilean  peasants  was  of  leather, 
used  especially  to  carry  their  food  on  a  journey, 
and  slung  over  their  slioulders. 

Soriptttre.  The  chief  facts  relating  to  the 
books  to  which,  individually  and  collectively, 
this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  found  under 
BiBLB  and  Canon.  It  will  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in 
the  language  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (1.)  It  is 
not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In 
the  earlier  books,  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Command- 
ments written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are 
said  to  be  "  the  writing  of  God ; "  ^ut  there  is  no 
special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
tne  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21,  where  the  A.  Y. 
has  **  the  Scripture  of  Truth,"  the  words  do 
not  probabl  V  mean  more  than  "  a  true  writing." 
The  thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is 
hardly  to  m  found  in  them.  This  fir^  appears 
in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  ("as  it  was  written  "A. 
Y.).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its 
ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change  passed 
over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  a\id  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  another.  The  word  dthUbim  (  a^  writ- 
ings), in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the  ().  T., 
uMd  for  a  part,  and  not  the  whole,  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  Hagiographa;  oomp.  Bible.)  Another 
word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found 

in  the  Mikra  (ttn^»,  Neh.  viii.  8),  or  "  lead. 

ing,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.  This 
accordingly  we  find  as  the -equivalent  for  the 
collective  ypafai.  (2.)  With  this  meaning, 
the  word  ypafff  passed  into  the  language  of  the 
N.  T.  Used  in  tne  singular,  it  is  applied  chiefly 
to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from  the  O.  T. 

iMark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii.  18,  xix.  37; 
juke  iv.  21;  Rom.  ix.  17;  Gal.  iii.  8,  &c.) 
In  two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have 
seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense.  (1.) 
Uatm  ypa^  deoKvevaroc  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.  Y.,  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  There  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
dering, "  Every  ypa^,  being  inspired,  is  also 
profitable,"  ...  (2.)  The  meaning  of  the 
genitive  in  waoa  vrpofrrma  ypd^n^  (2  Pet.  i.  20) 
seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  collective.  **  Every 
prophecy  of,  1.0.  contained  'in,  the  O.  T.  Scrip- 
ture."   A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
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will  perhaps  lead  to  a  difTcrcn t  condusioii .  (3. ) 
In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collec- 
tive meaning  is  prominent.  In  2  Pet  iii.  16, 
we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  arc  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other 
writings,  then  extant,  dealmg  with  the  same 
topics.  (4.)  In  one  passa^.  Hi  hpa  ypamtara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15)  answers  to  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "  of  Uie  A.  V. 

Scyth'iail  occurs  in  Col.  iii.  1 1  as  a  gener- 
alized term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded.  The 
name  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2 
Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace.  vii.  5.  The  Scythi- 
ans dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of  the  tflack 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence  indefi- 
nitely into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  standii^  extremely  low  in  point 
of  intelligence  and  civilisation. 

Scythop'oliSy  that  is,  "the  city  of  the 
Scythians,  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jnd.  iii.  10 
and  2  Maoc.  xii.  29  only.  Bethshean  has  now, 
like  so  many  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
regained  its  ancient  name,  and  is  known  as 
Beiadn  only.  A  mound  close  to  it  on  the  west 
is  called  Tell  Sh^,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  just 
possible  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger. 
But,  although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  difl^r- 
enoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  LXX.  and  Pliny  attribute  it  to  the  Scyth- 
ians, who,  in  the  words  of  tiie  Bysantine  his- 
torian, George  Syncellus,  "overran  Palestine, 
and  took  possession  of  Baisan,  which  from 
them  is  called  Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in 
modem  times  eeneraliy  referred  to  the  invasion 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  104-6),  when  the 
Scythians,  after  their  occupation  of  Media, 
passed  through  Palestine  on  tneir  road  to  Egypt 
(^bout  B.C.  600).  Reland,  however,  discsirded 
this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scjthopo- 
lis  was  a  corruption  of  Snccothopohs  —  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Sucooth.  Since, 
however,  the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
ncoessitv  for  this  suggestion  seems  not  to  exist 
Dr.  Romnson  suggests,  that,  after  all,  Ctttf  of 
the  Scifthians  may  be  right ;  the  word  Scytha 
1)cing  used,  as  in  the  N.  T.,  as  equivalent  to  a 
barrarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense,  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who 
then,  as  now,  inhaoited  the  Gh&r^  and  at  times 
may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean.  Scy- 
thopolis was  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis, 
nnd  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay  west  of  Jor- 
dan. It  was  surrounded  by  a  district  of  its  own 
of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  536.  The  la- 
test mention  of  it  under  the  titie  of  Scythopolis 
is  probably  that  of  William  of  Tyre  (xxh.  16 
and  26).  'Ho  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then  ac- 
tually so  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was 
formerly  Bethshean.    Ap. 

Sea.  The  sea,  yam,  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  —  1 .  The  "  gathering  of  the  waters  " 
(,yaini'm),  encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we 
call  in  a  more  or  less  definite  sense  "  the  ocean  " 
(Gen.  i.  2, 10;  Deut  xxx.  13,  &c.).    2.  Some 


portion  of  this,  as  the  Mediteiranean  Sm 
(Deut  xi.  24),  or  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  zv.  4). 

3.  Inland  lakes,  whether  of  salt  or  freih  water. 

4.  Any  great  collection  of  water,  as  the  Biven 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  especially  in  a  state  of  over- 
flow (Is.  XIX.  5 ;  Am.  viii  8).  The  qnalities 
or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and  sea-coast  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  aaiid,  whoae 
abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Paleatine  aad 
Eg^pt  furnishes  so  many  illuBtrations  (G«&. 
xxii.  17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12;  1  Sam.  xilLS; 
1  K.  iv.  20,  29;  Is.  x.  22;  Matt.  viL  26).  S. 
The  shore.    3.  Creeks  or  inlets.    4.  Harbors. 

5.  Waves  or  billows.  It  may  he  remarked  tint 
almost  all  the  figures  of  speech  taken  fii>m  the 
sea  in  Scripture  refer  either  to  its  power  or  iti 
danger.  The  place  "where  two  seas  ma" 
(Acts  xxvii.  41)  may  perhaps  mean  one  wfacR 
two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met,  and  produced  an  eddy,  whKh  made 
it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ahipL 

Sea,  Molten.  In  the  place  of  the  lavcr  of 
the  tabernacle,  Solomon  canted  a  laver  to  be 
cast  for  a  similar  purpose^  which  Irom  its  sixe 
was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made  partly  or  wfaollj 
of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper,  whi^  had  been 
captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath  and  Cbaa, 


UypoUMtioal  icatomtloD  or  the  Lavcr.   (FroaKcO.) 

cities  of  Hadareser  king  of  Zobah  "  (1  K.  m 
23>26 ;  I  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimensions  wot 
as  follows :  —  Height,  five  cubits ;  diameter,  tea 
cubits;  circumference,  thirty  cubits ;  tfaicknesB, 
one  handbreadth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  beei 
capable  of  containing  2,000,  or,  according  to  t 
Chr.  iv.  5,  3,000  baths.  Below  the  brim  there 
was  a  double  row  of  '*  knops,"  ten  {tje.  5+5)  ia 
each  cubit  These  were  probably  a  nmnioir 
border  or  double  fillet  of  tendrils,  and  firalt^ 
said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  brim 
itself,  or  lip,  was  wrought  "  like  the  hrun  of  a 
cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies,"  i.e.  curved  ontwardi 
like  a  lily  or  lotus-flower.  The  laver  stood  o« 
twelve  oxen,  three  towards  each  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  looking  outwards.  It  wa» 
mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being  removed  fion  io 
basis  of  oxen,  and  placed  on  a  stone  base,  and 
was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assyrians  (S  K- 
xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13).  Josephn^  says  that  tbi 
form  of  the  sea  was  hemispnerical,  and  that  it 
held  3,000  baths ;  and  he  elsewhere  tdls  as  that 
the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic  ^tfrai,  or  1 
ficTprrrrK  =  8  gallons  5*12  pints.  The  qnestioB 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writen 
themselves,  how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  ss 
they  are  given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  its  dimensions.  Tbe  Jewiih 
writers  supposed  that  it  had  a  sqnare  hottow 
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iMse  for  three  cubits  of  its  height,  and  two  cu- 
bits of  the  circular  form  above.  A  far  more 
probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Thenius,  in 
which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a  bulging 
form  below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth  to  the 
ilimciisions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23. 

8e&»  the  Salt.  The  usual,  and  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  name  for  the  remarkable  lake, 
which,  to  the  Western  world,  is  now  ^^enerallj 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea.  —  L  1.  It  is  found 
only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen. 
xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12 ;  Deut  iii.  17),  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5, 
xviii.  19).  2.  Another,  and  possibly  a  later 
name  is  the  Sba  of  tmb  Arabah  (A.  V.  "  sea 
of  the  plain  "},  which  is  found  in  Dent  iv.  49 
and  2  K.  xiv.  25;  and  combined  with  the 
former  —  "the  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  salt  sea  " 
—  in  Dent.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3.  3.  In 
the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ;  Zech. 
x.iv.  8),  It  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  thb  East 
Sea.  4.  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without 
prerioas  reference,  thb  sba,  and  distinguished 
tram  "  the  great  sea "  —  the  Mediterranean 
(▼er.  10).  5.  hi  the -Talmudical  books,  it  is 
called  both  the  "  Sea  of  Salt,"  and  **  Sea  of  Sod- 
6.  Josephus,  and,  before  him,  Diodorus 


om. 


Sicnlus,  names  it  the  AsphalUc  Lake.  7.  The 
name  "  Dead  Sea  "  appears  to  hare  been  first 
used  in  Greek  by  Pausanias  (y.  7)  and  Galen 
(iv.  9),  and  in  liatin  (mare  mortuum)  hj  Justin 
(xxxvi.  3,  §  6),  or  rather  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogns  Pompeius  (cir.  b.g.  10),  whose  work  be 
epitomized.  8.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lk, 
the  "  Sea  of  Lot" 

IL  1.  The  so-called  Dbad  Sba  is  the  final 
receptacle  of  the  Biver  Jordan,  the  lowest  and 
larsest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the 
rush  of  its  downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest 
portion  of  that  rery  deep  natural  fissure  which 
runs  like  a  furrow  fW>m  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to 
the  range  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the  range  of 
Lebanon  to  the  extreme  north  of  Syria.  2. 
Viewed  on  the  map»  the  lake  is  of  an  oblonff 
form,  of  tolerably  reeular  contour,  interrupted 
only  hj  a  large  and  u>ng  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects m>m  the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern 
end,  and  virtually  divides  the  expanse  of  the 
water  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  lonjB^, 
narrow,  and  somewhat  devious  passage.  Its 
water  surface  is,  from  N.  to  S.,  as  nearly  as 
possible  forty  geographical,  or  forty-six  Eng- 
lish miles  long.  Its  greatest  width  (some  threie 
milea  S.  of  ^in  Jiaif)  is  about  nine  geofipr. 
mi]«s,  or  ten  and  one-third  Eng.  miles.  The 
ordinary  area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174 
square  geogr.  miles ;  of  tne  channel,  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereofler  styled 
''  the  lagoon,"  forty-six ;  in  all  about  250  square 
geographical  miles.  At  its  northern  end,  the 
lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  Zitrha  Ma'tn  (the  ancient  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient  en-Eg- 
^oim),  the  Mojtb  (the  Amon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni-Hemad;  on  the  south,  the  Kttruhy 
or  d'AhMtf ;  and  on  the  west,  that  of  Ain  Jidu. 
These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though  van- 
able  streams ;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the 
torrents  which  lead  through  the  mountains 
east  and  west,  and  over  the  flat  shelving  plains 
on  both  north  and  south   of  the  lake,  show 


that  in  the  winter  a  veiy  large  quantity  of 
water  must  be  poured  into  it  There  are  also 
all  along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number 
of  springs,  which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way  into  lU  waters.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet  3.  Excepting  the 
last  circumstance,  nothing  has  yet  been  stated 
about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not  be  stated  of 
numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The  depression 
of  its  surface,  however,  and  the  depth  which  it 
attains  below  that  surftce,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  sunace 
of  the  lake  in  May,  1848,  was  1,316*7  k&t  bek>w 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Jafia ;  and, 
although  we  cannot  absolutely  rely  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  dimension,  stiU  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  fiur  firom  the  fact 
The  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  lake 
taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably  more 
trustworthy.  The  upper  portion  is  a  perfect 
basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north  end,  a 
depth  of  1^8  feet  Immediately  west  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however,  this 
depth  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to  114, 
and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula 
is  reached,  to  18  feet  Below  this,  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  12  fbet  in  the  middle  to 
3  at  the  edp;es.  4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
liable  to  variation  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  Since  it  has  no  outlet,  its  level  is  a 
balance  struck  between  the  amount  of  water 
poured  into  it  and  the  amount  given  oflT  by 
evi^ioration.  If  more  water  is  supplied  than 
the  evworation  can  carry  off,  the  lake  will  rise 
until  the  evaporating  surface^  is  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  restore  die  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  extreme  diUbrences 
in  level  resulting  from  these  causes  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  observed. 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessarilv  causes  a 
chan^  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Isike.  This 
will  chiefiy  afibct  the  southern  end.  The  shore 
of  that  part  slopes  up  from  the  water  with 
an  extremely  gradual  incline.  Over  so  flat  a 
beach,  a  yerj  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send 
the  water  a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, the  geologist  of  the  American  expedition, 
conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally  extended 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  its  then 
position.  On  the  peninsula,  the  acclivity  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sonthem 
shores  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  (June  2),  Irby  and  Mangles  found 
the  "  high-^ater  mark  a  mile  distant  from  tlie 
water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end,  the  shore 
being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  remains 
tolerably  constant  The  variation  in  breadth 
will  not  be  so  much.  6.  The  mountains  which 
form  the  walls  of  the  great  fissure  in  whose 
depths  the  lake  is  contained  continue  a  nearly 
punllel  course  throughout  its  entire  length. 
V  iewed  iiom  the  beach  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  —  the  only  view  within  the  reach 
of  most  travellers  —  there  is  little  perceptible 
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dUlbceBee  between  the  two  ranges.  Eich  is 
eqnallj  \mn  and  stern  to  the  eye.  7.  Of  the 
eastern  side  bat  little  is  known.  One  traveller 
in  modem  tim^  (Seetzen)  has  snooeeded  in 
foreing  bis  way  along  its  whole  length.  Both 
Dr.  fiobinson  from  Ain  Jidjf  (i.  502),  and 
Lient.  Molynenz  (127)  finom  the  surface  of  the 
li^e,  reoonl  thmr  impression  that  the  eastern 
mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  the  west- 
em,  and  much  more  broken  by  clefts  and  ra- 
Tines.  In  color  they  are  brown  or  red,  —  a. 
great  contrast  to  the  gray  and  white  tones  of 
the  western  mountains.  Both  sides  of  the 
lake,  however,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion—  almost  entirely  barren  and  scorched. 
8.  Seetien's  Journey,  just  mentioned,  was 
aoooraplished  u  1807.  ue  started  in  Jannaiy 
ftom  tne  ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper 
counl^,  by  Bifhmtr,  Atkartu,  and  Uie  ravine  of 
the  Wsiijf  Mojib,  to  the  peninsula:  retuming 
immediately  i3ler  by  the  lower  level,  as  near 
Uie  lake  as  it  was  possible  to  go.  He  was  on 
foot,  with  bat  a  smgle  euide.  He  represents 
the  general  stmcture  of  tne  mountains  as  lime- 
stone, capped  in  many  places  by  basalt,  and 
having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferraginoos  sandstone, 
which  forms  the  immediate  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  of  enormous 
terraces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form  than 
those  on  the  west.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib 
and  Zttrha  issue  ftom  portals  of  dark-red  sand- 
stone of  romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides 
of  which  no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters.  Palms  are 
numerous;  but,  except  near  the  streams,  there 
is  no  vegetation.  9.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastem  heie^hts 
is  a  plateau  which  divides  the  mountains  half 
way  up,  apparentiy  forming  a  eigantic  landings 
place  m  the  stone,  and  stretching  northwards 
ftom  the  Wady  2Ma  Ma'Ut. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have 
been  more  investigated  than  the  eastem,  al- 
though they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
more  than  very  partially  explored.  Two  trav- 
ellers have  passed  over  Uieir  entire  length,  — 
Do  Saulcy  in  January,  1851,  from  north  to 
•oath,  yojMM  dan$  la  Syrie,  &c.,  1853;  and 
Ncuraiive  ^a  Joumoft  &c.,  London,  1854;  and 
Poole  in  ^veraber,  1855,  from  south  to  north 
(Gmgr,Jtmmalt  xxvi.  55).  Others  have  passed 
over  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  have  re- 
corded observations  both  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil. II.  Thewestecn  range  preserves  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  a  course  hardly  less 
regular  than  the  eastern.  That  it  does  not 
appear  lo  regular  when  viewed  from  the  north- 
western end  of  the  lake  is  owing  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  mass  of  the  mountain  eastward 
from  the  Une  sufficiently  far  to  shut  out  from 
view  the  range  to  tiie  south  of  it.  It  is  Dr. 
Robinson's  opinion  that  the  projectfon  consists 
of  tiie  /Zhs  d-Fmkkkak  and  its  "  adjacent  cliffs  " 
only.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  projec- 
tion really  commences  farther  south,  at  tne  Has 
Mened,  north  of  ^in  Jidjf,  12.  Farther  south, 
the  mountain-sides  assume  a  more  abrupt  and 
savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wadjf  I^weirah,  and 
still  more  at  SetbA  —  the  ancient  Masada — 
reach  a  pitch  of  nigged  and  repulsive,  though  at 
tiie  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
haps cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  tiie  face 


of  the  earth.  13.  The  r^ion  whieh  lies  oa 
the  top  of  the  western  heights  was  proboUy 
at  one  time  a  wide  table-land,  rising  gradually 
towards  the  high  lands  which  form  the  oeBtrel 
line  of  the  country.  It  is  now  cut  sp  by  deep 
and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and 
inaocessiMe  summits ;  but  portions  of  the  table- 
lands still  remain  in  many  places  to  testi^  to 
the  original  conformation.  The  material  is  a 
soft  crotaceous  limestone.  The  sniftoe  is  en- 
tirely desert,  with  no  si^  of  cnlttraiioii.  14. 
Of  the  elevation  of  this  r^on,  we  bidierto 
possess  but  scanty  observations.  Betweea  Am 
Jidu  and  Ain  TerahA  Uie  summit  la  a  table- 
land 740  feet  above  the  lake.  Farther  north, 
above  Ain  Ter&bek,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1,305-75  feet  above  the  lake,  within  a  few  feet 
the  height  of  the  plain  between  the  Wmdjf 
en-Nar  and  Gottmran,  which  is  given  bj  Mr. 
Poole  at  1,340  feet  15.  A  beach  of  rmrymg 
width  skirts  the  foot  of  the  raoantains  on  tSi 
western  side.  Above  Ain  Jiify  it  consists  nuun- 
ly  of  the  deltas  of  the  torrents — fitn-ahaped 
Mnks  of  debris  of  all  sizes,  at  a  steep  done, 
spreading  from  the  outiet  of  the  torrent  ukt 
tnose  which  become  so  familiar  to  travellcn, 
in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one  or  two 
places — as  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Kidron  and  at 
^{fi  Terabeh  —  the  beach  ma^*  be  1,000  to  1 ,400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower, 
and  often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing:  by  the 
advance  of  the  headlands.  For  its  major  part, 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Ilclow 
Ain  Jidjff  however,  a  marked  change  oecnia  ia 
the  character  of  the  beach.  Alternating  with 
the  shingle,  solid  deposits  of  a  new  material, 
soft  friable  chalk,  marl,  and  g^'psnm,  with  salt, 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The  width 
of  the  beach  thus  formed  is  coiisiderab]  j  greater 
than  that  above  Ain  Jidu,  From  tlie  Bkkd 
ei'KMdU  to  tiie  wady  south  of  SMtA,  s  dkr 
tance  of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  ni3es 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  distanee. 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  chaivcteristie 
to  escape  mention  —  the  line  of  driftwood 
which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks  the  highest, 
or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the  water.  16. 
At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  Wadys  2SmomLk  and  liakampoi  hnak 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights^  the  beach 
is  encroach^  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  lidge 
of  Khashm  Utdum,  This  remaikable  object 
is  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  It  ia  s  lonf 
level  ridge,  or  dike,  of  several  miles  long.  Its 
nortiiera  portion  rans  S.  S.  £. ;  but,  after 
moro  than  half  its  length,  it  makes  a  aoddes 
and  decided  bend  to  the  right,  and  then  mas 
S.  W.  It  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of 
inconsiderable  width,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
cr^stalliied  rock-salt,  more  or  less  solid,  eovcrod 
with  a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  ^jp- 
sum.  The  lower  portion,  the  salt  rock,  rues 
abraptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  eastern 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  more 
than  45^,  often  less.  Between  the  north  end 
of  K,  Uadim  and  the  lake  is  a  mound  covered 
with  stones,  and  bearing  the  name  of  m- 
Zoghal,  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  high,  evidentiy  aitificia],  and  not 
improbahlv  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stinctaiv- 
17.  It  follows,  from  the  feet  that  the  hike  oc- 
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capies  a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression, 
that  its  northfim  and  southern  ends  are  not 
enclosed  by  highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides 
are.    The  floor  of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Vallej 
has  been  already  described.    [Palbstinb.]    18. 
A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  about 
half  waj  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  western  side  of  the  lake.    It  is  nearly 
circolar  in  form.    Its  sides  are  sloping,  and 
thcorefbre  its  size  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
water.    When  the  writer  went  to  it  in  Sept. 
1858,  it  was  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  connected 
widi  the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of 
about  100  yards  in  length.    19.  Beyond  the 
island,  the  north-western  oomer  of  the  lake  is 
bonlerod  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  iVe6tf  Muta^  and  south 
AS  far  as  Baa  Fe$hkhah,    Tnis  plain  -must  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of 
the  land  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance 
implies  that  it  is  often  covered  with  water.    A 
similar  plain  (the  Gh&r  d-Belha,  or  Ghdr  Saaa- 
bcm)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.  £.  comer  of 
the  lake,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.    20. 
The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 
phiin,  and,  like  it,  retains  among  the  Arabs  the 
name  of  JEi'Ghdr.    It  has  been  visited  by  but 
few  travelers.    The  plain  is  bounded  on  the 
west  side,  below  the  Khaahm  Usdum,  by  a  tract 
thickly  studded  with  a  confused  mass  of  un- 
important eminences,  "low  eliflfs  and  conical 
hills/'  of  chalky  indurated  marl.    In  height 
they  vaij  from  50  to  150  feet.    In  color  they 
are  brilliant  white. 

21.  The  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  lakcL  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.    The 
IVatfy  et-Mb  —  the  principal  channel  bv  which 
this  vast  drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain 
—  ia  very  laige,  "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  fiir 
from  hau  a  mile  wide,"  **  bearing  traces  of  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with 
violence,  and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
▼alley."    The  body  of  detritus  dischaiged  by 
snch  a  river  must  be  enormous.    22.  Of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess  hardly 
Any  information.    We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just 
<liacem  that,  acyacent  to  the  lake»  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  with  conglomer- 
ate containing  porphyiy  and  granite.    23.  Of 
the  plain  itself,  nanlly  more  is  known  than  of 
its  boandaries.    Its  greatest  width  from  W.  to 
K.  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  miles,  while 
its  length,  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain 
to  the  range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears 
to  be  about  eight    Thns  the  breadth  of  the 
fjrh^r  seems  to  be  here  considerably  less  than  it 
id  anjr where  north  of  the  lake,  or  across  the  lake 
i  tael  f.     That  part  of  it  which  more  immediately 
adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
sections,  dirided  by  a  lane  running  nearly  N. 
and   S.     Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of 
salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  moun- 
tain of  Khaahm  Uadum.    Near  the  lake,  it  bears 
the   name  of  ei-Sabkah,  tje.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud.     24.  To  this  the  eastern  section  of  the 
plain  is  an  entire  contrast    A  dense  thicket  of 
roc^ds,  almost  impenetrable,  dirides  it  from  the 
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Sabikah,  This  past,  the  as|)ect  of  the  land  com- 
pJetely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of  shrubs 
similar  to  that  around  Jericho,  and,  like  that, 
cleared  here  and  there  in  patches  where  the 
Ghawarineht  or  Arabs  of  tne  Gh&r,  cultivate 
their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up  their  wretch- 
ed villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to  be 
remarkable.  Here,  as  at  Jericho,  the  secret  of 
this  vegetation  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
acting  on  a  smi  of  extreme  richness.  This  dis- 
trict, so  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the 
GhSr  m-Safieh,  Its  width  is  less  than  that  of 
the  Sabhah,  25.  The  eastern  mountains  which 
form  the  background  to  this  district  of  wood- 
land are  no  less  naked  and  rugged  than  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vaUev.  They  con- 
sist, according  to  the  reports  of  Seetaen,  f  oole, 
and  Lynch,  of  a  red  sandstone,  with  limestone 
above  it  —  the  sandstone  in  horizontal  strata 
with  vertical  cleavage.  Of  their  height  nothing 
is  known ;  but  all  travellers  concur  in  estimating 
them  as  higher  than  those  on  the  west,  and  as 
preserving  a  more  horiaontal  line  to  the  south. 
After  passing  from  the  Ghdr  ea-Stifiek  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling 
the  Sabhah,  and,  like  it,  overflowed  by  the  lake 
when  high.  26.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
peninsula  which  projects  from  the  eastern  shore, 
and  forms  the  north  enclosure  of  the  lagoon. 
Among  the  Arabs,  it  appears  to  bear  the  names 
Gkdr  et'Mexm'ah  and  Ghdr  el-LiaAn.  27.  Its 
entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten 
geogr.  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  five  to 
six ;  though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to 
some  variation  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
It  appears  to  be  fonmid  entirely  of  recent 
aqueous  deposits,  late  or  post-tertiaij,  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  those  whidi  ftoe 
it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with  the  "  mounds  " 
which  sldrt  the  plains  at  the  south  and  N.  W. 
of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  friable  carbonate 
of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy  marls, 
and  with  freonent  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(l[ypsum) .  The  whole  is  impregnated  strongly 
with  sulphur,  and  also  with  salt  At  the  nonh, 
it  is  worn  into  a  short  ridge  or  mane,  with  very 
steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  Towards  m 
south,  the  top  widens  into  a  table-land.  A  scan- 
ty ^wth  Of  shrubs,  so  scanty  as  to  bo  almost 
invisible,  is  found  over  the  table-land. 

28.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
than  it  now  does,  but  which,  since  it  attainec^ 
its  present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  the 
action  of  the  winter  torrents,  are  gradually  be- 
ing disintegrated,  and  carried  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake.  It  may  have  been  deposited 
eitner  by  the  general  action  of  the  lake,  or  b^ 
the  special  action  of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wady  Kerak.  29.  The  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  lake,  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula, 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  The  former  is  a 
bowl,  which  at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of 
more  than  1,900  feet,  while  the  average  depth 
sJong  its  axis  may  be  taken  as  not  far  short  of 
1 ,000.  On  the  other  hai^d,  the  southern  portion 
is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
nearly  level,  a  very  few  feet  only  below  the 
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snr&oe.  30.  Thus  the  circular  portioii  below 
the  peninsula,  and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form 
a  mere  lagoon,  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  die  l^in  of  the  lake  proper.  This  por- 
tion, and  the  plain  at  the  south  as  fu*  as  the 
rise  or  ofiset  at  which  the  Arabah  commences, 
—  a  district  in  all  of  some  sixteen  miles  bj 
eight,  —  would  appear  to  have  been  left,  by  the 
last  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  ground,  at 
a  level  not  far  below  its  present  one,  and  conse- 
quently much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
luka  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have 
no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into 
which  those  waters  discharge  themselves.  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
die  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reports  by  competent  observers.  But 
the  theory  that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a 
recent  change,  and  overflowed,  seems  directly 
contrary  to  uie  natural  inference  from  the  fiict 
that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  31.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  other  features.  Its 
most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its  great  weight 
Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  at 
much  as  12*28 ;  that  is  to  say,  a  gallon  of  it 
would  weigh  over  12^  lbs.  instead  of  10  lbs., 
the  weight  of  distilled  water.  Water  so  heavy 
must  not  only  be  extremely  buoyant,  but  must 
possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoyancy  is  a  com- 
mon theme  of  remark  b^  the  travellers  who 
have  been  upon  it  or  m  it.  Dr.  Robinson 
*'  could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh  or 
salt  water; "  yet  here  be  "could  sit,  stand,  lie, 
or  swim,  wiUiont  difficulty  "  (jB.  IL  i.  506). 
32.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weifirht 
and  inerda,  the  American  expedition  had  uso 
pracdcal  experience.  In  the  eale  in  which  the 
party  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the 
lake,  between  tSe  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain 
Feshkak,  **  it  seemed  as  if  die  bows  of  the  boats 
were  encountering  the  sledge-hammers  of  the 
Titans."  At  ordinary  dmes,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  33.  One  or 
two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  be  men- 
tioned. Many  of  die  old  travellers,  and  some 
modem  ones,  mention  that  the  turbid  yellow 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a 
lonp^  distance  in  the  lake.  The  haze  or  mist 
which  perpetually  broods  over  the  water  has 
been  alreaay  mentioned.  It  is  the  result  of  die 
prodigious  evaporation. 

34.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is 
due  to  the  very  laige  <^uanti^  of  mineral  salts 
which  it  holds  in  solution.  From  the  analysis 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition,  it  appears  that  each 
gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12^  lbs.,  contains 
nearly  31  lbs.  (3*319)  of  matter  in  solution, — an 
immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  \0k  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains 
less  than  \  a  lb.  Of  this  Sj  lbs.,  nearly  I  lb.  is 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) ;  about  2  lbs. 
chloride  of  ma^esiam,  and  less  than  i  a  lb. 
chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime).  The 
most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magne-. 
sinm,  which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary  qaan- 
tity.  85.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the 
water  may  be  named  generally  without  diffi- 


culty. The  lime  and  magnesia  proceed  fnar 
the  dolomitic  limestone  of  the  soxroiuidiBc 
mountains ;  (rom  the  gypsum  which  exists  cm 
the  shores,  nearlv  pure,  in  large  qaantides; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonare 
of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsnla  and  else- 
where. The  chloride  of  sodium  is  snpptied 
from  Khatkm.  Utdum,  and  the  copioua  bniie 
springs  on  both  shores.  Balls  of  neariy  pair 
sulphur  (probably  the  deposit  of  some  aii]|rfiiir- 
ous  stream)  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake,  on  the  peninsula,  on  the  western  bead 
and  the  north-western  heights,  and  on  tLf 
plain  S.  of  Jericho.  Bianrameae,  iroi^  ms»^ 
alumina  have  been  found  on  tne  peninsnla;  and 
the  other  constituents  are  the  product  of  dv 
numerous  mineral  springs  which  sniround  tfe: 
lake,  and  the  washings  of  the  aqaeous  depoBU 
on  the  shores,  which  are  graduaUy  restoring  to 
the  lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  a^ 
back  when  covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength 
of  these  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  coe- 
tinual  evaporation.    36.  It  has  been  long  sap- 

e>8ed  that  no  lifb  whatever  existed  in  the  lake, 
ut  recent  facts  show  that  aome  inferior  oigaoi- 
zations  can  and  do  find  a  home  even  in  these  sail 
and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet  d'Hist.  Kan- 
relle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  apednien  of  a 
coral  called  Stylophora  putiUata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1887  bj 
the  Marq.  de  I'Escuopier,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not 
an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.  Ehrenbo^ 
discovered  eleven  species  of  Polygastar,  two 
of  Polythalamise,  and  five  of  Phytolitharis,  m 
mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsn&. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  bj 
Lynch  is  also  a  token  of  the  existenee  of  m 
in  the  waters.  The  ducks  seen  diving  hj  Poole 
must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some  kum 
of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  S7.  The 
statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  gec^gr^iben, 
to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could  exst 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  aeross  im 
surfiice,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travelleR 
The  canebrakes  of  Ain  Feshloah,  and  the  other 
spring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbor  snipe, 
partridges,  ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds, 
as  well  as  frogs ;  hawks,  doves,  and  haies  ait 
found  alon^  the  shore ;  and  the  thickets  of  Ain 
Jidy  contain  "innumerable  birds.''  38.  Of 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  more  obecrra- 
tions  are  necessary  before  any  infeienoes  en 
be  drawn.  Lynch  states  that  a  stratom  it 
59^  Fohr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at  lea 
fathoms  below  the  surfiice.  Between  Wadg 
ZSrka  and  ^ta  Terdbdi,  the  temp,  at  anrfaoe  was 
76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62^  at  1,044  feet 
deep,  with  the  exception  just  named.  At  other 
times,  and  in  die  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  finoia 
82<>  to  909,  and  from  5^  to  lO^*  below  that  of 
the  air.  39.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  asv 
thing  inimical  to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  tbc 
lake  or  its  shores,  except  what  naturally  m- 
ceeds  from  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  Tbe 
Ghawdrinek  and  RadtMA  Arabs,  who  inhal* 
the  southern  and  western  sides  and  the  pesia- 
sula,  are  described  as  a  poor  stunted  race ;  bat 
this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  beat  ami  ns 
laxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their  bks- 
gre  way  of  life,  without  inferring  any  Utaag 
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•peciallj  unwholesome  ii^  the  exhalations  of 
t£e  lake. 

40.  Of  the  botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
uothinff  can  be  said.    Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  por- 
tion or  the  article  Palbbtink,  has  spoken  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  Glior  in  »sneral,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jida  and  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particular.     Beyond  these,  the  only 
parts  of  the  lake  which  he  explored,  nothing 
accurate  is  known.    A  few  plants  are  named 
by  Seetzen  as  inhabitinj^  the  Gh&r  e»-Sqfieh  and 
the  peninsula.     41.   Of   the  zoology  of  the 
shores,  it   is   hardly  too   much    to  say  that 
nothing  is  known.     The  birds  and  animals 
mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have  been 
already  named ;  but  their  accurate  identificar 
tion  must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  versed 
in  natural  history.    42.  The  appearance  of  the 
lake  does  not  fnlfll  the  idea  conveyed  by  its 
popular  name.    "  The  Dead  Sea,"  sa^s  a  re- 
cent traveller,  "did  not  strike  me  with  that 
sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which  I  sup- 
pom  it  ought.    I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake,  ^^  a  nice  ripple  on  its  surfi^ce."    Seetxen, 
in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic  pas- 
sage, extols  the  beauties  of  the  view  from  the 
deiu  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadg  Mojib,  and  the 
advantages  of  that  situation  for  a  permauunt 
residence.    43.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  lake  certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly, 
smoking  gulf.    In  this  respect,  it  does  not  at 
all  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name.    At  sunrise 
and  sunset,  the  scene  must  bo  astonishingly 
beautiful.    Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary 
pictures  are  sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the 
ama-water  lochs  when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the 
calm  of  early  morning  or  of  sunset.    The  reflec- 
tions from  tne  bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said 
to  surpass  those  as  far  as  the  hues  of  the  moun- 
tains which  encircle  it,  when  lit  up  b^  the  gor- 
geous rising  and  setting  suns  of  oyna,  surpass 
m  brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the  niUs 
around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  the  preva- 
lent sterility,  and  the  ury,  burnt  look  of  the 
shores,  the  overpowering  heat,  the  occasional 
smcit  of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh  at  the 
southern  end,  and  the  fringe  of  dead  driftwood 
round  the  margin,  which  must  go  far  to  excuse 
the  title  which  so  many  ages  have  attached  to 
the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  it  will 
never  lose.    44.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  condition  or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  bibli- 
cal times  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present.    Other  parts  of  Syria  may  have 
deteriorated  in  climate  and  appearance,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  woou  which  once  cov- 
ered tliem ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the 
Ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake,  or  of  an^  thing  which  would  ac- 
count for  its  destruction,  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.    When  MachsBms  and  Callirrhoe  were 
inhabited,  and  when  the  Plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves, 
there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on  the 
shores.     But  this  can  nerer  have  materially 
MJQTcctod  the  lake.    45.  The  connection  between 


this  singular  lake  and  the  biblical  history  is 
very  slight.    In  the  topographical  records  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it 
forms  one  among  tlie  landmarks  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  of  the  inte- 
rior divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.    As  a 
landmark,  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8,  12).^    Besides  this,  the  name  occurs  once  or 
twice  in  the  imagery  of  the  prophets.    In  the 
New  Testament,  tliere  is  not  even  an  allusion  to 
it    There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which 
the  "  Salt  Sea  "  is  mentioned  in  a  different 
manner  to  an;|r  of  tliose  already  quoted,  viz.  as 
having  been  in  the  time  of  Abranam  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).    46.  Now  the  evi- 
denoe  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no 
material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  upper 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period  very 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.    In  the 
lower  portion,  —  the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below 
it, — ir  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to 
have  been  rather  one  of  reclamatk>n  than  of 
submersion  —  the  gradual  silting-up  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  torrents  which  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  it    Owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  would  afitet  this  portion  very  materi- 
ally ;  and  it  is  quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a 
few  wet  winters,  followed  by  cold  summers, 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to 
lay  the  whole  of  Uie  district  south  of  the  lagoon 
under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a 
part  of  the  "  Salt  Sea."    Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen. 
xiv.  3  may  have  witnessed,  and  placed  on  record. 
47.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  expla- 
nation ;  and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to 
have  been  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence.    But  it  seem^ 
to  the  writer  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  this  note  on  a  document,  which  even 
in  his  time  was  probably  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
lieved that  the  present  lake  covered  a  district 
which  in  historic  times  had  been  permanently 
habitable  dry  land.     Such  was  the  implicit  be- 
lief of  the  whole  modem  world  —  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Reland  —  till  within  less 
than  half  a  century.    At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  passage  in  question 
is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Blue — Old  Tes- 
tament, Apocrypha,  or  New  Testament — to 
countenance  the  notion  that  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  submerged, "a  notion  which  the 
present  writer  has  endeavored  elsewhere  [Sid- 
dim ;  Sodom  ;  Zoab]  to  show  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.    48.  The  writer 
has  there  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the  be- 
lief which  prompted  the  statements  just  quoted 
from  modem  writers,  viz.  that  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  overthrew 
the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain,    is  a  mere  assump- 
tion.   It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  ^ripture. 
but  in  directlv  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of 
the  ;crouud  itself.    Of  the  situation  of  those 
cities,  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the  "  Plain 
of  tlie  Jordan,"  they  must  have  been  to  the 
nortli  of  the  lake.     Of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  shower  of  igpiited  sulphur  descend- 
ing from  the  skies.  Its  date  is  uocertatn ;  but 
we  tihsAl  be  s«fe  in  pLicing  it  within  the  limit  of 
2,000  years  before  Christ.  The  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may  have  been  by  vol- 
canic action ;  but  it  may  li  safelv  asserted  that 
no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  discovered,  and 
that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had  no  con 
nection  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  more  an- 
cient event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  iJead  Sea,  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent time  cut  it  off  from  communication 
with  the  Ked  Sea  by  forcine  up  between  them 
the  tract  of  the  Wadg  AraSah, 

Seal.  The  importance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  Kast  is  so  great,  that,  without  one,  no  docu- 
ment i8  regarded  as  authentic.  The  use  of 
some  meth<Ml  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore, 
of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  methods 
used  in  Elgypt  at  a  very  eariy  pmod  were  en- 
graved stoucs,  pierced  through  their  length,  and 
hung  by  a  string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck, 
or  set  in  rings  for  the  finger.  The  most  ancient 
form  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  scarabseus, 
formed  of  precious  or  common  stone,  or  even 
of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of 
which  tne  inscription  or  device  was  engraved. 
Cylinders  of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices 
were  also  used  as  signets.  But  in  many  cases 
the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  day,  impressed 
with  the  seal,  and  attached  to  the  document, 
whether  of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by  strings. 
The  use  or  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  ue 
Book  of  Job  (xxzviii.  14),  and  the  signet-ring 
as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  roan's  equipment  in  die 
caseof  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who  probably, 
like  many  modem  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by 
a  string  from  his  neck  or  ann  (Cant  viii.  6). 
The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
both  in  Eiprpt,  in  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  is 
mentioned  m  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  8),  of  Ahasue- 
rus  (Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Darius  (Dan. 
vi.  17 ;  also  1  Mace.  vL  15),  and  as  an  evidence 
of  a  covenant  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Neh.  ix. 
38.  X.  1 ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Its  general  importance 
is  denoted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word. 
Rev.  V.  1,  ix.  4.  £n|^ved  signets  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  earlv  times,  as  is  evident 
in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36,  xxxix.  6;  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupation 
is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  27. 

Sel>a  (pi.  iSefinun;  A.  Y.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered SAacANs)  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Cush.  The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or 
country  Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  list,  ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia, 
and  apparently  afterwards  in  Assyria:  of  die 
names  enumerated  between  Seba  and  Nimrod, 
it  is  hi)£hly  probable  that  some  telong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  thus  may  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cush- 
ite settlements,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
tar  enough,  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of 
the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  ex- 
act position  of  Seba  will  oe  later  discussed. 
Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  (Gcn>  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there 
arc  but  throe,  or,  as  some  hold,  four  notices  of 


the  nation  (Ps.  btxii.  10 ;  Is.  xliiL  8,  xlv.  U; 
The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Eiekiel,  in  a  difficoli 
passage :  "  And  with  men  of  the  multitnde  oi 
Adam  Iwcre]  brought  drunkards  [but  the  Eeii 
reads  'people  of  Seba']  from  the  wildeniesft, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands^  aad 
beautiful  crowns  upon  tneir  heads  "  (xxiiL  42). 
The  first  clause  would  seem  to  fiivor  the  ida 
that  a  nation  is  meant ;  but  the  reading  of  ihs 
text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  Um 
mention  of  the  "drunkards."  These  passages 
seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba 
was  a  nation  of  Afirica^  bordering  on  or  iDduded 
in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time  independeiit, 
and  of  political  importance.  We  are  tniia  able 
to  coi^ecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancifcnt 
Kthicmian  kii^dom  of  importance  oould  have 
excluded  the  &laad  of  Meroe;  and  theielbie 
tliis  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be  identified 
with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  period 
of  weakness  and  division  of  EcTpt  tw  fc^ 
lowed  the  empue,  and  have  laia  uie  basis  of 
that  power  tliat  made  SHEBEK,  or  Snbaco, 
able  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethio- 
pian dynasty  which  ruled  that  country  as  well 
as  Ethiopia.  Josephus  says  that  Saba  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  citv 
of  Meroe ;  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  nodoe  of 
tlie  Noacbian  settlements,  Sabas.  The  Jahmd 
of  Moroe  lay  between  the  Astaboraa,  ihe  At- 
bara,  the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  K3e, 
and  the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Aznk  or  "  Blus 
Biver,'*  the  eastern  of  its  two  great  conflnents: 
it  is  ali>o  described  as  l)Oundcd  hj  the  Astabo- 
ras,  the  Astapus,  and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter 
two  uniting  to  form  the  Blue  River,  but  this  it 
essentially  the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  ons 
of  the  kingdom  rich  and  prodnctive.  The 
chief  city  was  Meroe,  which  was  an  orack  sf 
Jupiter  Ammon.  The  remains  of  the  div 
Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty' 

8el)at.   IMoNTH.] 

Seo'acah.  One  of  the  six  cities  of  Jndah 
which  were  situated  in  the  Midbar  (**  wiite- 
ness"),  that  is,  the  tract  bordering  mt  the 
Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61 ).  Its  position  ia  nsi 
known. 

8echeiii''a8«   L  Shkchahiab  s  (i  Esd. 

viU.  29).  ^2.  Shechaxlah  8  (1  Esd.  ynal  33). 
Ap. 

8e'chu«  A  place  mentioned  onoe  only 
(1  Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  Irag  on  the 
route  between  Saul's  readence,  Uibenh,  aad 
Ramah  (Ramathaim  Zophim),  that  of  SanucL 
It  was  notorious  for  "  the  great  well "  (or  ntber 
cistern)  which  it  contained.  Assttminc  d^t 
Saul  started  from  Gibeah  {TvleU  d-Fuh,  ud 
that  Ae^  Samwil  is  Ramah,  then  Bir  iCsMb 
(the  Welfof  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller to  contain  a  laxge  pit,  would  be  in  &  suiisr 
ble  position  for  the  great  Well  of  Sechu. 

Secun'dua  was  a  Thessalonian  who  went 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  &r  as 
Asia,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  finooi  hia  third 
missionaty  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4). 

Sedeofas.  1.  The  father  of  Ummaak 
(Bar.  i.  I),  and  apparently  identical  wiA  Ae 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  28. — 2.  Zede- 
kiah.  king  of  Judah  (Bar.  i.  8).    Ai». 

Seer*    [Prophet.] 

Se'gub.    L  The  youngest  son  of  EkH  thi 
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mthelite,  wlio  rebuilt  Jericbo  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
—  2.  Son  of  HezroD  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 

Seir,  Mount,  we  have  both  "land  of 
Seir  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30)  and  "  Mount 
Seir"  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  original  name 
of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  alone  the  east 
side  of  the  Vallej  of  Arabah,  ftom  the  Dead  Sea 
lo  the  ElaniUe  Gulf.  The  name  ma^  either 
have  been  derived  fh>m  Seir  the  Honte,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  (Gren.  xxxvi.  SO),  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  probable,  fit>m  the  rough  aspect  of 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Gebala,  or 
Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Jose- 
phus,  and  alao  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra, 
is  still  called  Jebftl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal. 
The  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much 
farther  south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is 
shown  by  the  words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  It  had 
the  ArelMih  on  the  west  (ver.  1  and  8) ;  it  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  pla- 
teau of  Arabia  begins.  Its  northern  border  is 
not  so  accurately  determined.  The  land  of 
Israel,  as  described  by  Joshaa,  extended  from 
**  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even 
unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak 
must  have  been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now 
there  is  a  line  of  "  naked "  {halak  signified 
' '  naked  **)  white  hills  orcliifb  which  runs  across 
the  great  valley  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Pead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between  the 
Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it. 
The  view  or  these  clifl^,  from  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as  a 
line  of  hills  shutting  in  £e  valley,  ana  extend- 
tng  ap  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impres- 
sion left  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was 
that  this  is  Uie  very  **  Mount  Halak  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir.**  2.  An  entirelv  different  place 
from  the  foregoing;  one  of  tlie  landmarks  on 
the  north  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
^Josh.  XV.  10  onlv).  It  lay  westward  of  Kir- 
jatlMearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-shemesh. 
if  Kuriet  d-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ainshems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wadu 
AJ^  and  the  WdSly  Grhurab,  How  the  name  of 
Seir  came  to  be  placed  so  fiir  to  the  north  of 
the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  oc- 
curring in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomttes  which 
has  escaped  record.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  derived  its  name  fh>m  some  peculiarity 
in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot. 

Sei'rath.  Tne  place  to  which  Ehud  fled 
after  his  murder  of  Eelon  (Judg.  iii.  26,  27). 
It  was  in  "Mount  Ephraim"  (27),  a  continu- 
ation, perhaps,  of  tne  same  wooded,  shaggy 
hills  [such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of  Sar 
and  Seiraih)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  enter  the  territorjr  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  It  has  hitherto  escaped  observation  in 
modem  times. 

Sela  snd  Selall.  2  K.  xlv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1 : 
rendered  "  the  rock"  m  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i. 
36,  2  Chr.  xxv.  12,  Obad.  8.    Probably  the  dty 


later  known  as  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
found  about  two  days'  journey  N.  of  the  top  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  three  or  four  S.  nom 
Jericho.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in 
the  neighborhooil  of  Mount  Hor,  and  there- 
fore Edomite  territory,  taken  bv  Amaziah,  and 
called  JoKTHEEL.  In  the  end  of  the  fourth 
centmy  b.o.,  it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Nabathieans,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Antigonus.  About  70  b.c,  Petra 
appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  city 
Petra  lav,  though  at  a  high  level,  in  a  hollow 
shut  in  by  mountaiu-difis,  and  approached  oply 
by  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which,  and  across 
the  city's  site,  the  river  winds. 

SeXa-Ham-Mahlekoth  (U.  "the  cliff 

of  escapes"  or  "of  divisions").  A  rock  or 
cliff  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  No  identification 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

Selah.  This  word,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  poetical  books  of  thtt  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and 
three  times  in  Habokkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms, 
it  is  found  once,  in  fi/teen  twrai^  in  seven  three 
times,  and  in  one  four  times  -  -  always  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [201,  Ivii.  8 
U],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  mid- 
ale,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the 
psalms  in  which  it  oorurs,  except  eleven  (iii., 
vii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlviii.,  1.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii., 
Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "  to  the  Chief  Musician "  (oomp. 
also  Hab.  iii.  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
find  the  words  mizmOr  ( A.  V.  «  Psalm  "k  Shig- 
gaion,  or  BCaschil,  which  suffieicntlj'  indicate 
that  they  were  intended  for  music.  Besides 
these,  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  ji  which  Se- 
lah occurs,  we  meet  with  the  musical  term 
Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altaschtth  (Ivii.,  lix.,  \xxv.), 
Gittith  (Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  Leiainoth 

ilxxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.,  lix.,  Ix.),  Ne^inah 
Ixi.),  Neginoth  (iv.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (Ix.) : 
and  on  this  association  alone  might  be  formea 
a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these,  Selah 
itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  In  the 
musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture.  In  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  Targnm  renders  the  word 
by  "  for  ever,"  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Ps. 
xlix.  13  [U],  it  has  "for  the  world  to  come;" 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  5  [6],  "  for  the  life  everiasting ; " 
and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6],  "continually."  This 
interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  rabbinical  writers,  is  porelv  tradi- 
tional, and  based  upon  no  etymolojiy  whatever. 
It  is  followed  by  Aauila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion,  Jerome,  and  trie  Peshito  Syriac  in  some 
instances.  That  this  rendering  is  manifestly 
ini4>propriate  in  some  passages,  as  for  instance 
Ps.  xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and  Hab. 
iii.  3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8 
[9],  Ixxxiv.  4  ^5],  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  point- 
ed out  long  since  by  Aben  Ezra.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
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it&iffaXua,  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely.  The 
rendering  di(i^(fa}^  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that 
of  the  Targam  "  for  ever/'  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  an^  known  etymology.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  dtwfoKfta  itself  there  is  great 
doubt  Jerome  enumerates  the  various  opin- 
ions whicli  have  been  held  upon  the  subject ; 
that  diapxdma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a 
cessation  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  another  sense.  Others,  he  says,  regard 
it  as  indicating  a  difierence  of  rhythm,  and  the 
silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir.  On 
the  whole,  the  rendering  duajfdXfta  rather  in- 
creases the  difficulty ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own 
signification  is  obscure.  Leaving  the  Versions 
and  the  Fathers,  we  come  to  Uie  rabbinical 
writers,  the  majority  of  whom  follow  the  Tar- 
eum,  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Eliezer,  in  render- 
ing SeUih  "  for  ever."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps. 
iii.  3)  showed  that,  in  some  passages,  this  ren- 
dering was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his 
own  opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  empha- 
sis, used  to  give  weight  and  importance  to 
wluit  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  truth. 
Kimchi  explained  it  as  a  musical  term,  signify- 
ing a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice.  Amon^ 
modem  writers,  there  is  the  same  diversity  of 
opinion.  Gcsenius  derives  Selah  from  $alah, 
to  suspend.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation, 
he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either,  "  suspend 
the  voice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the 
singers ;  or  "  raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instru- 
ments." In  either  case,  he  r^ards  it  as  de- 
noting a  pause  in  the  song,  which  was  filled  up 
by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Levites. 
I'Jwidd  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  result 
bv  a  difiisrent  process.  He  regards  the  phrase 
"'Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the 
full  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  up !  "  — an 
indication  that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to 
cease  while  the  instruments  alone  came  in. 
Hengstenberg  follows  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  in  the  rendering  pause,  but  refers  it 
to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  understands 
it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the 
case,  Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm,  would  be  su- 
perflous.  The  same  meaning  of  pause,  or  end, 
13  arrived  at  by  Fiirst.  Davidson  says, — 
"The  word  denotes  elevation,  or  cucent,  He. 
hud,  dear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
tompanied  the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble.  In 
cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the 
sign.  At  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  nave  read- 
ily been  strongest  and  loudest.  Augusti 
thought  it  was  an  exclamation,  like  halleluiah ; 
and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  late  Prof. 
I>ce,  who  classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and 
renders  it  praise.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Selah 
is  a  musical  term,  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  its 
meaning. 

SeVed.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nadab,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Selemi'a.  One  of  the  five  men  "  ready  to 
write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdras  was  commanded 
U>  take  (3  Esd.  xiv.  24).    Ap. 


Selemi^'a^'  Shblkmiah  l  (l  Esd.  ix.S4). 
Ap. 

Seleuci'ay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontfo, 
was  practical!/  the  seaport  of  Ajttioch.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  iUx>at  six- 
teen miles.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Su 
Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  sailed  from 
Seleucia  at  the  bp^inning  of  his  first  mLssioD- 
ar^  circuit  (Acts  xiiL  4) ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  it 
(xiv.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and  conveniem 
seaport  was  constructed  by  the  first  Sekocos, 
ana  here  he  was  buried.  It  retaioed  its  impor- 
tance in  Roman  times,  and  in  St.  Paul's  daj  it 
had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  The  reouiia 
are  numerous.    

Seleu'COB  IV.  (Philopator),  "king  of 
Asia"  (2  Mace  iii.  3),  that  ia,  of  the  pror- 
inces  included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleacida 
even  when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  fcomp.  1  Mace  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xil  39, 
xiii.  32),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Anti- 
ochus  die  Great  He  took  part  in  the  disis- 
traus  battle  of  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and  tbne 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  hb  father, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  murdend,  aha 
a  reign  of  twelve  years  (b.c.  175),  by  Be- 
liodorus,  one  of  his  own  courtiers  (Dak  xl 
20).  His  son  Demetrius  L  (Soter),  whom  he 
had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to  Rome, 
after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  gained 
the  crown  in  162  B.C.  (1  BCaoc.  vii.  I  ;  2  Msix. 
xiv.  1 . )  The  general  policy  of  Seleucns  towards 
the  Jews,  like  that  of^  his  mther  (2  Mace  iii.  % 
3),  was  conciliatory,  and  he  undertook  a  laige 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-service  (S 
Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  fJse 
representations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [Si- 
mon 3],  he  was  induced  to  make  an  attemM  to 
carry  away  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Tod- 
pie  by  means  of  the  same  Heliodoms  vbo 
murdered  him.  The  attempt  si£:nally  fiuM 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  aftenrsids 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (S 
Mace.  iv.  5,  6).    Ap. 

Sem.  Shxm  the  patriarch  (Lake  iii. 
86). 

Semacbi''ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sheoa- 
iah  9  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Sem'ei.    1.  Shimei  U  (l  Ead.  ix.  33). - 

2.  Shimbi  16  (Esth.  xi.  2).— 8.  The  father 
of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  ChnA 
(Luke  iii.  26). 

SemelliOB*    Shimshai  (l  Esd.  iL  1€,I7, 
25,  30).     Ap. 
Sem^is.    Shimei  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  23).   Ap. 
Semitio  Languages.    [Shbmitic  Uk- 

OUAGBS.] 

Sen^aah.  The  "  children  of  Senaah  '  ait 
enumerated  amongst  the  "  people  of  Israei '' 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerob 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  35 ;  Neh.  vii.  38).    In  Nefa.  ia 

3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  article,  hss-Ses- 
aah.  The  names  in  these  lists  are  wosAj 
those  of  towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occar 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible  as  attached  to  a  towa 
The  Magdal-Senna,  or  "  great  Senna  "  of  Eb»> 
bins  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jerieko 
("Senna"),  however,  is  not  inapmopriate  is 

I  position.    Bcrtheau  suggests  that  Seoash  rep- 
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FMentSy  not  a  single  place,  but  a  district ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  corroborate  this. 

Sen'oh*  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  iso- 
lated rocks  which  stood  in  the  ''passage  of 
Michmash  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  It  was  the  south- 
em  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to 
Creba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn/' 
or  thorn-bush.  Josephus  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  Titus's  army  was  at  a  spot 
'*  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  val- 
ley "  or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns,  near  to  a 
Tillage  oUled  (^alnthsaoul^/'  i.e,  Gibeath  of 
Saal. 

Sen'ir.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  Y ., 
Tiz.  1  Chr.  ▼.  23  and  Ez.  xxTii.  5;  but  it 
should  be  found  in  two  other  passages,  in  each 
of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  exacUy  similar  to 
the  above,  viz.  Deut.  iii.  9  and  Cant.  iv.  8. 
In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Shenib. 
It  is  the  Amonte  name  for  the  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called 
Hrrmox,  and  the  Phoenicians  Sirion  ;  or  per- 
haps it  was  rather  the  name  for  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  than  the  whole.  Abulfeda  re- 
ports that  the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of 
Damascus — that  usually  denominated  JM  e$h 
Skurky^  **  the  East  Mountain  "  —  was  in  his  day 
called  Semr, 

Seimach^eiib  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sar^n.     His  navne  in  the  original  is  read 
as  Ttm-akki-irib,  which  is  understood  to  mean, 
"  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  brothers : "  an 
indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom  of  his 
father.    We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sen- 
nacherib during  his  father's  lifetime.    From 
his  name,  and  nom  a  circumstance  related  by 
Polyhistor,  we  nay  gather  that  he  was  not  the 
eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the  crown  till 
the  year  before  his  father's  death.    Sennacherib 
mounted  the  tlurone  B.C.  702.    His  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  cmshin^  the  revolt  of  Babvlo- 
nia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  laige  arm  v.    Mc- 
rodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  Sittle,  but  was 
defeated,  and  driven  from  the  country.    In  his 
third  year  (b.c.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities, 
ms  well  as  from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged 
and  captured  Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt, 
which  was  still  dependent  on  Ethiopia,  took 
Xfibnah  and  Lachish  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
and,  having  probably  concluded  a  convention 
with  his  chief  enemy,  finally  marched  against 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.    It  was  at  this  time 
that  "Sennacherib  came  up  against  all  the 
ifenoed  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them"  (2  K. 
xTiii.  13).    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against 
**  Hiskiah,"  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
of  this  chapter  (ver.  13-16).    In  the  following 
rear  (b.c.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia 
k>r  the  second  time.    It  was  perhaps  in  this 
9£tme  jtar  that  Sennacherib  made  nis  second 
expedition  into  Palestine.    Hezekiah  had  again 
revolted,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Egypt. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jenisalem,  tne 
Assyrian  king  marched  post  it  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and  Lib- 
nah,  but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messcngrrs  nom  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 


xviii.  17),  and,  on  their  return  without  his  sub- 
mission, wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K. 
xix.  14).  Tirhaka  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
the  Egyptians  when  an  event  occurred  which 
relieved  both  E^ypt  and  Judaea  from  their 
danger.  In  one  nignt,  the  Assyrians  lost,  either 
by  a  pestilence  or  by  some  more  awful  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  185,000  men  !  The 
camp  immediately  broke  up  —  the  king  fled. 
Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in  safety,  and 
was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  duaster  which 
had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging  in  other 
wars,  though  he  seems  thenccforwara  to  have 
carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year, 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media ; 
after  which,  fVom  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia. From  this  point  his  annals  foil  us.  Sen- 
nacherib reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy to  B.C.  702,  die  first  year  of  Belibus,  or 
Elibus.  The  date  of  his  death  is  marked  in 
the  same  document  by  the  accession  of  Asari- 
danus  (Esar-hacldon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  arc  in  exact  con- 
formity with  these  dates,  for  the  22d  year  of 
Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them,  while 
they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates 
with  the  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reicn,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text  Sennacherib  was  one  or  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  fixed  the  se^\  of  gov- 
emment  permanently  at  Nineveh,  ^hich  he 
carefully  repaired,  and  adomed  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the  grand  pal- 
ace at  Koyunjik.  He  also  erected  monuments 
in  distant  countries.  Of  the  death  of  Sen 
nacherib  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  brief 
statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  nouse  of  Nisroch  his  sod, 
Aorammclech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  nim 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Armenia  "  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 

Sen'^uah.  Properly  Hassenuah,  with  the 
def.  article.  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Judah, 
who  was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Se^'orun.  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  priests  instituti^  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

Se'phar.  It  is  written,  after  the  enume- 
ration  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  "And  their  dwell- 
ing was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goestunto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  east "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from 
west  to  east,  and  they  occupied  tibe  south-west- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
identifications  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within 
these  limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern 
boundary.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  seaport  town  called  DhafiCri  or 
Zafari,  and  Dhafiir  or  ZafiCr,  without  the  in- 
flectional termination,  represents  the  biblical 
site  or  district.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of 
the  Bible ;  and  the  identification  has,  according- 
ly, been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  appears    to   preserve  the  name 
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mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  dis- 
trict anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  proTince  of  Hadramawt,  and  near 
to  the  district  which  adjoins  that  jprorince  on 
the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr.  M.  Fresnel  gives 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  Ldttres  sur  I  'Hist,  des  Arabes 
avant  Vlalamisme.  ZafiCr,  he  tells  us,  pro- 
nounced by  the  modem  inhabitants  "  Isfbr,^'  is 
now  the  name  of  a  series  of  rillaees  situate,  some 
of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt  and  R^ 
Siijir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  daysMoumey, 
or  17  or  18  hours,  from  cast  to  west.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are 
named  TfOudi,  Ed-Dahareez,  El-Beleed,  £1- 
Hafeh,  Sall^hah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.  El-Beleed,  otherwise  called 
HarkiCm,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  an- 
cient 2«aiiCr.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying 
between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is 
on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  The  classical 
writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar, 
in  long.  88^,  lat.  14^  30',  according  to  Ptol., 
the  capita]  of  the  SappharitsB,  plac^  by  Ptol. 
near  the  Homeritss;  out  their  accounts  are 
obscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay. 

Seph'arad.  A  name  which  occnrs  in 
Obad.  ver.  20  only.  Its  situation  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  cannot  even 
now  be  said  to  be  settled.  ( 1 . )  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.,  luf  'E^poAi,  is  probably  a  mere  con- 
jecture, though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharath. 
(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bos/)oni8,  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  finom  his  Jewish  instructor. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bos- 
poms  Jerome's  teacher  alluded,  —  the  Cimme- 
rian or  the  Thraeian.  The  Targum  Jonathan 
and  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and,  from  them,  the 
modem  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain 
(Ispamiaandlspania).  (3.)  Others  have  sug- 
gested the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia;  but  tliat  is  more  probably 
Sbphabtaim.  (4.)  The  name  has  perhaps 
been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform  Persian  in- 
scriptions of  Nakah'i'Rtutwn  and  Behitiun,  and 
also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given  by  Niehnhr. 
In  the  latter,  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TTJK 
(Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  identification  of 
this  with  Sepharad;  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggested  by  Lassen  that  S  Pa  Ka  D  was  iden- 
tical with  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 
(5.)  Bwald  considers  that  Sepharad  has  a  con- 
nection with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  suggests  that  the  trae  reading  is  Sepharam, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three 
hours  fTX)m  Akka^  i.e.  doubtless  the  modem 
Shtfa  'Omar.  (6.)  Michaelis,  among  other  con- 
jectures, increniously  suggests  that  the  "  Spar- 
tans "  of  1  Mace.  xii.  15  are  accurately  "  Seph- 
aradites." 

^  Sepharra'im  is  mentioned  by  Sennache- 
rib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose 
kinj;  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians 
(2  K.  xix.  13 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  13 ;  comp.  2  K.  xviii. 
34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or 
,  Ivah,  which  were  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.   Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K. 


xvii.  24,  where  it  is  again  joined  vilh  Ats, 
and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Babylon.  Thfse 
indications  are  enough  to  justify  os  in  idea- 
tifying  the  place  with  the  famous  town  of 
Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above  BabyloD. 
which  was  near  the  site  of  the  UMxiem  Mosait. 
The  dual  form  indicates  that  there  were  rw 
Sipparas,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Be- 
rosus  called  Sippara  **  a  city  of  the  son ; "  aii^ 
in  the  inscriptions  it  bears  the  same  title,  beis^- 
called  Tsipar  sha  Shamoi,  or  "  Sippara  of  tfar 
Sun ; "  the  sun  being  the  chief  object  of  wor 
ship  there  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  31). 

Sephela.  The  Greek  form  of  the  ancicBt 
word  /uu-ShifHah,  the  native  luune  for  ifcr 
southern  division  of  the  low-Iyinf^  flat  distrir. 
which  intervenes  between  the  central  ht|rhlai»dt 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean,  tbe 
other  and  northern  portion  of  which  was  Imovft 
as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  throoghoot  ilif 
topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historicd 
wor»,  and  the  topographical  pasaages  in  tk 
prophets ;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  aad 
always  denoting  the  same  rc^on  (Dent.  L  7 : 
Josji.  ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33. 
Judg.  i.  9;  1  K.  X.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvil.  28;  l 
Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxTiii.  18;  in 
xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13;  Obad.  19. 
Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these  paaeages,  hov- 
ever,  the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V.^iot  as  t 
proper  name,  analogous  to  tke  Campagit^  Ik 
liVoldt,  the  Carte,  but  as  a  mere  appeDsiifC 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  vaUcy,"  "  tbe 
plain,"  **  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  roiA- 
try."  The  name  Shefelaih  is  retained  in  Ox 
old  versions,  even  those  of  the  Samaritan*,  sai 
Rabbi  Joseph  v^n  Chronicles  (probably  as  lue 
as  the  11th  century  a.d.).  It  was  actnaltr  a 
use  down  to  the  5th  oentnir.  Ko  de&ii» 
limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shel^iah,  nor  it  it 

Srobable  that  there  were  any.  In  thelbt</ 
oshua  (xv.  33-47),  it  contains  43  '«  cities,''  si 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporarr  vilh«ts 
dependent  on  them.  Of  these,  as  far  aa 
knowledge  avails  us,  tbe  most  northern 
Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaea,  and  the 
western  Kezib  (about  7  miles  N.  K.  W.  a 
Hebron).  A  laige  number  of  these  towas. 
however,  were  situated,  not  in  the  i^azn.  eer 
even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  central  mxsa- 
tains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves.  Tbe 
Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  moat  prodot- 
tive  regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  ia  sb 
cient  times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  sscfa 
the  constant  subject  of  warfare  between  TfaBs- 
tines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuse  of  the  hasr 
when  the  harvests  in  the  central  couimy  wen 
rained  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-n)}.  Bat  it  m 
also,  froia  its  evenness,  and  from  its  altaaix^ 
on  the  road  between  Eg^pt  and  Assyria,  tx 
posed  to  continual  visits  from  fbieiga  aimies. 
— visits  which  at  last  led  to  the  destractioa  af 
the  Israelite  kingdom. 

Septnagillt.  The  canses  whidi  prodaad 
this  version,  thenimiber  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  different  portions  wrtt 
translated,  are  all  nnoartain.    It  appean  at  the 

f>re8ent  day  in  four  principal  editioiia.  I.  B^ 
ia  Polyglotta  Complutensis,  a.d.  151 4-151  T 
2.  The  Aldine  Edilaon,  Venice,  a^  I5IB.  3 
The  Roman  Edition,  edited  nndor  I\)pe  S:3i 
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us  v.,  A.D.  1587.  4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the 
Jodcx  Alexandrinas,  by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.o.  1 81 6. 
,,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  proba- 
>1y  formed  by  collation  of  several  MSS.  3. 
riie  Roman  Edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
onenible  Codex  Vatuxmus.  A  transcript  of 
he  Codex  Vaticanus,  prepared  by  Cardinal 
Am,  was  lately  published  at  Rome  by  Veroel- 
uni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thatihis  edi- 
ion  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
Ity  of  consulting  the  MS.  4.  The  Facsimile 
•Idition,  by  Mr.  fiaber,  is  printed  with  ^pes 
nade  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  Codex 
iiexandriiua.  —  J/aimscrtpto.  The  various  read- 
ngs  given  by  Holmes  ana  Parsons  enable  us  to 
udge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character  of  the 
svcral  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
nce  with  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  distin- 
uishod  thus  by  Holmes :  the  wicuu  by  Roman 
umerals,  the  cwrsioe  by  Arabic  figures.  Among 
lem  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their  proba- 
te dates,  and  estimates  of  value,  as  given  by 
[olmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch :  — 


Uncial.! 

I.  CorroviAVUs.    Brit  Mua.  (ftafmcnti) 
[I.  Vaticajics.    Vat  I4lnBry,Bom«  .    . 

[I.  ALBXAjrOBIVOS.     Brit  Miu.    .... 

II.  Ambsosiavus.    Ambroc  Ltl>.«  Mitaui . 
X.  CouuaiAMua    BIbL  im^,  Paite   .   . 


4 
4 
S 

1 
7 


CUBSIYB. 


I.  M«llc«a«.  Mad.  Lanrentlan  lib.,  Florawe  .  11 
i.  Ctalirianiu.    Similar  to  Complut  T«xt  and 

lfl6«118 It 

Su  IConactaiemlt.   Monleh N 

B.  VaUcaniM  (num.  x.).    Vat  Lib.,  rimllar  to 

la M 

I.  QlasffQensIs Is 

I.  Bodlelanitf.  Laud.  tS,  BOta  optiiiMi  ...  IS 
I.  Parifllcnak  (11).   Imperial  Ubrary   .    .  10  or  11 

I  Venetoa.    Maximi  flietendai IS 

V.  OxonioMli.  jUnlv.  CoU.) 19 

L  VatlcaBitt(lNl),  optima  aota 11 

|*|p«mrtanils.   ThOMtwoagrot M 

C  i  Vaticanitt  (IW)  )  SlmOar  to  Complut  i  14 

L  i  ParialeaslB.  Imp.  Ub.  J     (Taxt  and  19)      t  U 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  difier  considerably 
>m  each  other,  and  consequently  dififer  in 
rious  degrees  from  the  Hebrew  originaL  The 
llowing  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
e  readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exo- 
a :  —  1.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with 
a  Hebrew ;  others  difler  very  much.  2.  The 
ief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  addi- 
n  or  omission  of  words  and  clauses.  3. 
iking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
tnd  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS. 
ler  from  the  Roman  text,  either  bv  addition 
omission,  m  offreement  unth  the  aehrtw ;  26 
kcea  {3)  where  differences  of  the  same  kind 
I  not  in  agnemad  wiik  the  Hebrew.  There  is 
trefore  a  large  balance  against  the  Roman 
:t,  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 
Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number 
difibrences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest 
mber  of  class  (/3).  There  is  evidently  some 
^n^  reason  for  this  close  accordance  with  the 
brew  in  these  MSS.  But  whence  these 
leties  of  text?  Was  the  Version  at  first 
re  in  aooordaneewith  the  Hebrew,  as  in  (72) 


Tbe  Oodez  Bfnaitlcas,  aa  aneial 
ed  br  TlaetMBdorf  to  be  at  ancteat 


?K 


MS.,  is  tnp- 
u  Cod.  Tati- 


I-). 
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and  (59)  ?  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into 
the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ? 
Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like 
the  Vatican  text,  and  afUrwards  brought,  by 
critical  labors,  into  the  more  accurate  £rm  of 
the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  the  scale? 
History  supplies  the  answer.  Jerome  speaks 
of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less  accurate,  xomy, 
fragments  of  which  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own 
new  Latin  Version.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  translation, 
and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Origen,  finding  great  discord- 
ance in  the  several  copies  of  uie  XXX.,  laid 
this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other  three 
translations  of  Aijuila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus ;  and,  tahng  their  aecordcmee  awCA  eoel 
other  as  the  test  ofthar  aareaiMHtwiih  (As  Heitrew, 
marked  the  copy  of  theLXX.  with  an  obelos  -4-, 
where  he  founa  superfluous  words,  and  supplied 
the  deficiencies  or  the  LXX.  by  words  taken 
from  the  other  versions,  with  an  asterisk,  *, 
prefixed.  From  Ensebius,  we  learn  that  this 
work  of  Origen  was  called  rrrpairAay  thejburjbld 
BiUe.  But  this  was  only  the  eai^er  and  the 
smaller  portion  of  Origen's  labors :  he  rested 
not  till  he  had  acquired  the  knowledp  of 
Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Septnagint  directly 
with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Ens^ns  thus  de* 
scribes  the  labors  which  led  to  the  greater  work 
the  Hexapla;  the  last  clause  of  the  passage 
refers  to  the  TetrapUi:  **  So  careful  wm  On- 
gen's  investigation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  tfial 
be  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  made  hiai- 
self  master  of  the  original  Saiptares  received 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters ;  and 
reviewed  the  yersions  of  the  other  intenmen 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX.-; 
and  discovered  some  translations  varying  finom 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aqaila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  which  be  searehcd  oat  and 
brought  to  light  fh>m  their  long  coBoealmem 
in  neglected  corners ; . . .  and  in  his  Hexapla, 
after  the  four  principal  versioDS  of  the  Paauns, 
added  a  fifth,  vea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  tiansla- 
tion,  statinp;  that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a 
cask  at  Jencho,  in  the  time  of  Antenlnus,  son 
of  Severus ;  and  bringing  these'  all  into  one 
view,  and  dividing  t&m  in  columns,' over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla! 
having  arranged  separately,  in  the  TeCrasfa,  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion, together  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy." 
From  Jerome,  we  learn  that,  in  the  Hexa|^la,  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  He- 
brew letters,  in  the  next  eolumn  in  Greek 
letters.  The  iate  of  this  laborious  work  is  un- 
known. It  was  brought  from  Tyre,  and  laid 
up  in  the  Library  at  (^ssarea,  and  there  prob- 
ably perished  by  the  flames,  ▲.o.  653.  One 
copy,  however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphilns 
and  Ensebius,  of  the  column  containinK  the 
corrected  text  of  >the  Septnagint,  with  Onnn's 
asterisks  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
which  of  the  other  translators  each  acraition 
was  taken.  This  cop^  is  probably  the  ancestor 
of  those  codices  which  now  approach  most 
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BetiiT  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Heaoetj^ar, 
To  toeee  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS. 
must  be  added  tbe  recensions  of  the  Septuagint 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  viz.  those  of 
Lncian  of  Antioch,  and  Hesychins  of  Eeypt, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Orieen.  Each  of 
these  hid  a  wide  range, — that  of  Lncian  in  the 
chorohes  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  that 
of  Hesjchins  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while 
the  churches  lying  between  these  two  r^ions 
used  the  Hexaplar  text  copied  by  Ensebius  and 
Pamphilns. 

I.  Hestoet  op  the  Veesion.  —  The  an- 
cient text»  called  cocv^,  which  was  current  be- 
fore the  time  of  Oriffen,  whence  came  iti  I. 
This  Tersion  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ  An 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Aexandria  in  re- 
membrance of  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  manner  In  which  it  is  quoted  bv  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  tnat  it 
had  been  long  in  general  nse.  It  was  found 
whereTor  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  or  the 
Jews  were  scattered.  To  uie  wide  dispersion 
of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in  mat  meas- 
ure that  general  persuasion  which  prevailed 
over  the  whole  East  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Redeemer.  2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Septnagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
ftx>m  Asia  Bf  inor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and 
Rome,  used  the  Greek  language ;  frpm  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Rome  and 
Massilia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  gospel 
sounded  forth  in  Greek.  For  a  long  period, 
the  Septnagint  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
far  larger  part  of  the  Christian  Chureh.  Let 
us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source.  Can 
we  find  anv  clear,  nnited,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where 
and  (2)  wnen  was  it  made  ?  and  (3)  by  whom  ? 
and  (4)  whence  the  title?  (1)  The  only  point 
in  which  all  agree  is  that  Alexandria  was  the 
birthplace  of  Uie  Version.  (2)  The  Version 
was  made,  or  at  least  commented,  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  (3)  By  wham  wtu  it  made  f 
—  The  following  are  some  of  the  traditions 
current  among  tbe  Fathers:  —  Irensdus  (lib. 
iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing 
to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  frvm  the  Jews 
of  Jerasalem  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages ;  that 
the  king  teparaUd  them  from  one  anther,  and 
bade  them  all  translate  the  several  books. 
When  they  came  together  before  Ptolemy,  and 
showed  their  versions,  God  was  glorified;  for 
lA<y  aU  oifreed  exacdtff  from  beffinnine  to  end,  in 
every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  Scriptures  €tre  Iranshied  by  the 
inspiration  of  God.  Epiphanius  says  that  the 
translators  were  divided  into  pairs',  in  thirty- 
six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided  with  two 
scribes ;  and  that  thirty-six  versions,  af^reeing 
in  eveiT  point,  were  prodnccd,  hy  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  But  Jerome  boldy  throws  aside 
(he  whole  story  of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration. 
And  refers  to  the  relation  of  Aristseus,  or  Aris- 


teas,  and  to  Josephns,  the  former  being  fol 
lowed  by  tbe  Utter.  This  (so  called)  letter  of 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the  ori^n 
of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  prcienb 
sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  highHoriest  ai 
Jerusalem  by  the  advice  of  Demdtrius  Pkalatie. 
his  librarian,  fifty  talents  of  gold  and  fifty  tal- 
ents of  silver,  &c.,  the  Jewish  slaves  whom 
he  set  free  paving  their  ransom  himself;  the 
letter  of  the  kin^;  the  answer  of  the  hig^h- 
priest ;  the  choosmg  of  six  internreten  froa 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  tneir  names; 
the^  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold  ;  tbdr 
arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  victory  over  Antigonns ;  the  feast  pre 
pared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued  for 
seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  \um,  with  the  answers  of 
each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore ;  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two 
days,  oy  conference  and  comparison.  This  is  Use 
story  which  probably  gave  to  this  version  the 
title  of  the  Septuagird.  A  simpler  account,  sxA 
probably  more  genuine,  is  that  given  by  Aris- 
tobulus  (2d  century  b.c.).  For  before  Deutf^ 
trins  Phalerous  a  translation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  goiag- 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happcoed 
to  them,  and  of  toe  conquest  of  the  land,  ud 
of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Bat  the 
entire  translation  of  our  whole  Law  was  made 
in  the  time  of  the  king  named  Philadelphu,  i 
man  of  greater  seal,  under  tbe  directioB  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  The  Prolo^e  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Simch  mska 
mention  of  "  the  Law  itself,  the  |»rophet»  sai 
the  rest  of  the  books  "  having  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  into  another  tongne.  The 
letter  of  ^risteas  was  received  as  genuine  iHi 
true  for  many  centuries.  The  gcnend  bdicf 
of  scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
some  Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enhancing  die  dignity  of  his  Lav.  or 
the  credit  of  the  Greek  version,  or  for  th; 
meaner  purpose  of  Cf^in.  But  the  Pseodo- 
Aristeas  nad  a  basis  of  fact  for  his  fictioa:  oi 
three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  mateni! 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the^  are  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself:  —  I.  Tk 
Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  vat 
begun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies, 
about  280  b.c.  3.  The  Law  (?>.  the  Penta- 
teuch) alone  was  translated  at  first.  Bat  bj 
whom  was  the  Version  made  ?  As  Hody  jostJr 
remarks,  "  it  b  of  little  moment  whether  it  vss 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king,  or  spo&u- 
neously  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a  onestioB  of 
great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copj 
of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseoilo- 
Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  saa- 
moned  from  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  the  lu|h- 
priest  to  Alexandria."  On  Uiis  qoestion  no 
testimony  can  be  so  conclusive  as  the  evideore 
of  the  Version  itself,  which  bears  upon  its  fact 
the  marks  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrev, 
and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of  th^ 
Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  m  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  vord^ 
The  question  as  to  the  moving  caose  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Version  is  one  whieh  canno: 
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t>e  so  decUtvelv  answered  either  by  internal 
evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.    The  bal- 
ance of  probability  must  be  struck  between 
the  tradition  of  the  king's  intervention  and  the 
simpler  account  suggested  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  itself. 
It  IS  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
;^at  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books 
of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were 
explained  to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  ongue,  in 
Targums   or  Paraphrases ;  and  the  same  was 
done  with  the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  syna- 
j^sues.   The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably 
still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  :  their  familiar 
language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.    They  had 
tjcttled  in  Alexandria  in  laige  numbers  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
earlier  Ptolemies.    They  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  same  practice  as  their  brethren  in 
Palestine;   the  Iiaw  first  and  afterwards  the 
Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Greek,  and 
from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire 
Greek  version.    4.  Whence  the  Title?  —  It  seems 
unnecessarv  to  suppose,  with  Eichhorn,  that 
the  title  Septuaginl  arose  firom  the  approval 
^iven  to  the  Version  by  an  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim of  70  or  72 :  that  title  appears  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  above  by  the  prevalence 
of  tlie  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. 

II.  Characteb  op  the  Septijaqint.  —  The 
Charaeier  of  the  Vernon,  —  Is  it  faithful  in  sub- 
stance? Is  it  minutely  accurate  in  details? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  aeainst  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  having  been  made  by  special  inspi- 
ration ?  These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions : 
there  are  others  which  relate  to  particulars. 
21*  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel-points  now  used?  3.  Were 
the  Hebrew  wonls  divided  fh>m  one  another, 

and  were  the  final  letters,  f »  C)>  I*  Q>  >  in  use 

when  the  Septnagint  was  made  ?  A  minute 
examination  shows  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used 
by  the  Greek  translators  were  not  pointed  as 
at  present,  that  they  were  written  without  in- 
tervals between  the  words,  and  that  the  present 
final  forms  were  not  then  in  use.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  translators  appear  to  have  preserved 
rhe  true  pointing  ana  division  of  the  words. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  luf^er  questions. 

A.  h  &e  Septuaaint  Jaithfid  in  subetanoef — 
1 .  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel, 
suid  others,  that  the  several  liooks  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonize  the  several 
parts.  Names  and  words  are  rendered  differ- 
ently in  different  books.  2.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  Version  varies  much  in  the  several 
books ;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best  3. 
The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
ferior to  the  historical,  the  ori|pnaf  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  4.  In  the 
major  prophets  fprobably  translated  nearly  100 
rears  after  the  Pentateuch),  some  of  the  most 
important  prophecies  are  sadly  obscured.  Eie- 
kiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  gene- 
rally) seem  to  be  better  rendered.    5.  Supposing 


the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate  renderings, 
which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  margin 
into  the  text,  to  be  removed,  and  forming  a 
rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septuagint  was  in 
its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  that 
it  is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through  a 

{^lass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  foc:us :  tlie 
amr  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of 
definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  —  Is  the  Version  minutely  ac- 
curate in  ddaiU  f —  but  will  give  a  few  exam- 
ples. 1 .  The  tame  word  in  the  same  chapter 
IS  often  rendered  by  differing  words.  2.  Di/- 
firing  words  by  the  Bome  word.  3.  The  divine 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  4.  Proper 
names  are  sometimes  translated,  sometimes  not. 
5.  The  translators  are  ofVen  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words.  In  very  many  cases, 
the  error  may  be  thus  traced  to  the  similaritpr 
of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connection  between  the 
origind  and  the  Version.  6.  Besides  the  above 
deviations,  and  many  like  them,  which  are  prob- 
ably due  to  accidental  causes,  the  change  of  a 
letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
are  some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a 
studied  vanation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew 
{e.g.  Gen.'  ii.  2 ;  Ex.  xii.  40).  Frequently  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are  softened 
down  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God. 
The  Version  is  therefore  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was 
made  b^  inspiration.  If  there  be  snch  a  thing 
as  an  tn^nration  of  trandaton,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  en- 
abling them  to  do  their  work  of  translation  more 
perfectly  than  by  their  own  abilities  and  ac- 

Jpirements ;  to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising 
rom  defective  knowledge,  from  imperfect  MSS., 
from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  infirmity 
and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  history  of  His  people,  in  its  original 
dnth  and  pnnty.  The  reaaer  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  Septnagint  Version  satisfies 
this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  he  found  not  only 
substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate  in 
details ;  it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of 
the  original  text,  purified  from  the  errors  of 
human  hands  and  eyes,  stamped  with  fVesh 
authority  from  Heaven.  This  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  facts,  bv  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own 
conviction,  that,  instead  of  snch  a  divine  repub- 
lication of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  original  and  the  Septna- 
gint. 
in.  What,  then,  are  the  BEWEriTS  to 

BE  DEBIYBD  FROM  THE  StHDT  OF  THE  Sep- 

tdaoikt  ?  —  1 .  For  the  Old  Testament  The 
Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which 
it  was  made,  with  respect  -to  vowel-points  and 
the  mode  of  writing.  Being  made  from  MSS. 
far  older  than  the  Masoretic  recension,  the 
Septnagint  often  indicates  readings  more  an- 
cient and  more  correct  than  those  of  our  pres- 
ent Hebrew    MSS.  and  editions,    and  often 
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fpeaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  read- 
ings of  the  present  MSS.  (e.^.  Ps.  xvi.  10,  xxiL 
17 ;  Hos.  Ti.  5.)  In  Gen.  iv.  8,  a  clause  neces- 
sary to  the  sense  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  bat 
S reserved  in  the  LXX.  In  all  these  cases,  we 
o  not  attribute  any  paramount  authority  to  the 
Septoagint  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity 
to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as 
an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years 
B.C.  2.  The  close  connection  between  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testament  makes  the  study  of  the 
Septuagint  extremely  valuable,  and  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  theological  student.  It  was 
manifestly  the  chief  storehouse  from  which 
the  apostles  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts. 
3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  is 
the  mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  are  cast. 
In  this  version.  Divine  Truth  has  taken  the 
Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  things  of  God.  4.  The  frequent  citations 
of  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the 
Latin  Version  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Fathers  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  5.  On  the  value 
of  the  Sieptuagint  as  a  monument  of  the  Greek 
langnaffe  in  one  of  its  most  corions  phases,  this 
is  not  ue  place  to  dwell. 

Objects  to  bb  attained  by  thb  Critical 
ScBOLAB.  —  1.  A  (question  of  much  interest 
still  waits  for  a  solution :  the  relation  between 
the  Septoagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentatench. 
2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it 
stood  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  Philo. 
The  critic  would  probably  tiULe  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as 
representing  most  nearly  the  ancient  {koo^) 
texts.  The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's 
Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  others,  would 
help  nim  to  eliminate  the  additions  which  havB 
been  made  to  the  LXX.  from  other  sources, 
and  to  purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  render- 
ings; the  eitations  in  the  New  Testament  and« 
in  Philo,  in  the  early  Christian  Fathers  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assistance  of 
die  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  efiective 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by  Sabatier  in 
3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743).  3.  Another 
work,  of  more  practical  and  general  interest, 
still  remains  to  oe  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  Greek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  that  lan- 
guage for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Such  an  edition  might  prepare 
the  way  for  the  correction  of  the  blemishes 
which  remain  in  our  Authorised  English 
Version. 

Sepulchre.   [Bubial.! 

8e  rah,  the  daughter  or  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  30),  called,  in  Num.  xxvi.  46, 
Sarah. 

Serai'ah.  1.  The  king's  scribe  or  secre- 
tary in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 
^-2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  dT  Zedekiah 
<2  K.  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  Hi.  24). 
--3.  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite 


(2  K.  XV.  23;   Jer.  xl.  8).  — 4.  Tbe  son  w 
Kenas,  and  brother  of  Othniel  (1  Chr.  iv.  13, 14;. 

—  5.  Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite  dueftaiu 
(1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  6.  One  of  the  children  of 
the  province  who  returned  with  Zembhabcl 
(Ezr.  ii.  2).  —  7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  £z» 
the  scribe  (Ezr.  vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the 
same  as  Seraiah  the  hi^h-pricst  seems  anoertaio. 

—  8.  A  priest,  or  pnesUy  fimiily,  who  ^gned 
the   covenant   with    Nehemiah    (Neh.  x.  2). 

—  9.  Apriest,  the  son  of  Uilkiah  (Neh.  xi.  11 ). 
— 10.  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  whidi  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabd  (Neh.  xii. 
1,  12).  —  IL  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother 
of  Baruch  (Jer.  li.  59, 61).  He  went  with  Zfed- 
ekiah  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  hi» 
reign,  or,  as  Uie  Targum  has  it,  '*  in  the  mi»- 
sion  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  described  ms  mr 
miiduhah  (lit  "  prince  of  rest ; "  A.  V.  "  a  quki 
prince ;  "  marg.  *'  or  prince  of  Menucfa^  or 
chief  chamberlain"^,  a  title  which  is  inter- 
preted by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office  of  chaia- 
oerlain.  Perhaps  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
chai^  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halL  S^siab 
was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to 
take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in  whieh 
he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babykm,  and  sink 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates, 
that  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to 
(Jer.  li.  60-64). 

Ser^aphiin.  An  order  of  celestial  benig&» 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above 
Jehovah  as  He  sat  upon  His  throne  (Is.  tL  S;. 
They  are  described  as  having  each  of  theaa  ifarer 
pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  thev  eovoc^ 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility) ;  wiu  the 
ond  they  covered  their  feet  (a  token 
while  with  the  third  they  flew.  Tbev  i 
have  borne  a  general  resemUanoe  to  tlie  hi 
figure,  for  thef  are  represented  as  havi^^  s 
fii^  a  voice,  feet,  and  nands  (ver.  6). 
occupation  was  twofold  —  to  oelebratt 
praises  of  Jehovah's  holiness  and  power  ( 
and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  oommanicatida 
between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  Fkoia  their 
antiphonal  chant  ("  one  cried  unto  ■»>^*»»*«'  ''^ 
we  may  conceive  tnem  to  have  been  rugcd  in 
opposite  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  Thr 
ioea  of  a  winged  hAman  figure  was  not  pecaliar 
to  the  Hebrews :  among  3ie  scnlptaros  ibQii4 
at  Mwayhaub  in  Perua,  we  meet  wiUi  a  rsfve- 
sentation  of  a  man  with  two  pain  of  wing^ 
springing  from  the  shoulders,  and  extendiag. 
tne  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwaids,  so 
as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  '*  senph  "  ia  extreme 
ly  doubtful ;  the  only  word  iduch  reaeahles  it 
in  the  current  Hebrew  is  aartuA,  "  to  hanu'* 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  Deen  estmcted ; 
but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term  never 
bears  this  secondary  sense.  Geseaias  oonaects 
it  ^ith  an  Arabic  term  signifying  k^  oraaafcarf; 
and  ^is  may  be  regarded  as  the  gewnDv. 
received  etymolcwy. 

Ser'edy  the  firstborn  of  Zebukm  (Gen.  xhd 
14  :  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Ser'gius  Faulus  was  the  naae  cC  dn 
proconsul  of  Cvprus  when  the  Apostle  Plaal  vis- 
ited that  island  with  Barnabas  on  lus  first  mi^ 
sionaiy  tour  (Acts  xiii.  1  sq.).    fie  is  dajmibcd 
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u  an  intelligent  man,  truth-seeking,  eager  for 
n formation  Trom  all  sources  within  his  reach, 
[t  was  this  trait  of  his  character  which  led  him 
n  the  first  instance  to  admit  to  his  society 
Bljmas  the  Magian,  and  afterwards  to  seek  out 
the  missionary  stran^rs,  and  learn  from  them 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  Ser- 
eins was  not  eflectually  or  long  deceived  by 
:he  arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  ac- 
luainted  with  the  apostle  he  examined  at  once 
the  claims  of  the  gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind 
to  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

Se'ron,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  in 
;hief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  (I  Mace.  iii. 
13,  24),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon  by  Jn- 
las  MaccabfBus  (b.c.  166).    Ap. 

Serpent.  The  following  Hebrew  words 
lenote  serpents  of  some  kind: — *AcMb,  pe- 
hen,  tztjJicr  or  tziph'dtd,  shep/dphdn,  ndchfdsh,  and 
TM&'eft.  The  first  four  are  noticed  under  the 
irticles  Adder  and  Asp  :  the  two  remaining 
lames  we  proceed  to  discuss.  1.  Nackash,  the 
generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs  frec^nently 
n  the  O.  T.  The  following  are  the  pnncipal 
>iblical  allusions  to  this  animal :  —  Its  subtfltv 
s  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1  ;  its  wisdom  is  ai- 
uded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  the  poi- 
Kmous  properties  of  some  species  are  onen 
mentioned  (see  Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32) ; 
the  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent,  which,  it  would 
ippear,  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed 
:o  he  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in 
[^s.  cxl.  3 ;  Job  XX.  16,  "  the  viper's  tongue 
(hall  slay  him ; "  although  in  other  places,  as 
n  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  Eccl.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9, 
he  venom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite, 
vbile  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the 
)oison.  The  faabit  serpents  have  of  lying  con- 
»aled  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Ecd.  x.  8 ;  and 
n  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19 ;  their  dwelling 
n  dry  sandy  places,  in  Deut  viii.  15.  Their 
vonderful  mode  of  progression  did  not  escape 
he  observation  of  the  author  of  Prov.  xxx., 
vho  expressly  mentions  it  as  "one  of  the  three 
hings  which  were  too  wonderful  for  him  "  ( 19). 
rhe  oviparous  nature  of  moat  of  the  order  is 
illaded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  how- 
tver,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "  cocka- 
rice."  The  art  of  taming  and  charming  ser- 
pents is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
*n.  I  viii.  5,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Jer.  viii.  17,  and 
[oubtless  intimated  by  St  James  Hii.  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals 
hat  "  have  been  tamed  bv  man."  It  was  un- 
ler  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil  seduced 
'>e :  hence,  in  Scripture,  Satan  is  called  "  the 
•Id  Serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  xi. 
),  The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
ransaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  he  passed  over 
rithont  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
nd  curious  Interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we 
lave  to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  rep- 
Lle.  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst 
>rientals  and  the  people  of  the  Western  world, 
hat  the  serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share 
f  sagacity.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to 
r  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  saga- 
fty  displayed  by  serpents  fn  avoiding  danger, 
"ha  disciples  were  warned  to  he  as  prudent  in 
o%  inonrnng  unneaesiary  perseeution.  It  has 
c*en  supposed  by  many  commentators  that  the 


serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  am 
erect  attitude.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect 
mode  of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent:  consequently, 
had  the  snakes  before  the  Fall  moved  in  an 
erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  formed  on 
a  diflerent  plan  altogether.  There  is  no  rca^n 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of 
Scripture  that  the  serpent  underwent  any 
change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  playe(l 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall.  The  typical  form 
of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression  were 
in  all  probability  the  same  before  the  Fall  as 
after  it :  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  its  form  and 
progression  were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred 
and  disgpist  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the  ani- 
mal was  cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  forever  stamped  upon  it. 
Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "eat  dust" 
(see  Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17) : 
these  animals,  which  for  the  most  part  take 
their  food  (in  the  g^und,  do  consequently  swal- 
low with  it  laree  portions  of  sand  and  dust. 
"Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  "  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  contumacy.  A  fow  exceptions  only  can 
be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians  adored  that 
animal  as  a  beneficent  genius;  and  the  Chinese 
consider  it  as  a  symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and 
power,  and  ascribe  to  the  kings  of  heaven  {tien- 
hoangs)  bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding  the 
serpent."  The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent appears  in  the  Ahriman,  or  lord  of  evil, 
who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
first  taught  men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this 
reptile.  But  compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  who  says,  "  The  serpent  is  the  reptile,  nut 
an  evil  demon  that  had  assumed  its  shape.  .  .  . 
If  the  serpent  represented  Satan,  it  would  be 
extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only  was 
cursed,  and  tnat  the  latter  is  not  even  men- 
tioned : ...  it  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  divine  justice  forever  to  curse  the  animal 
whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  Evil  One  to  as- 
sume." * 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of 
the  "  fiery  serpents "  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  wfth 
which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to  identifv  the 
"fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Is.  xxx.  6  and  xiv. 
29.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venom- 
ous snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebnhr  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at  Basra 
denominate  Hde  tttnurief  or  Heie  thidre,  "  fly- 
ing serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from 
their  habit  of  "springing"  frx>m  branch  to 
branch  of  the  date-trees  thev  inhabit.  The  He- 
brew term  rendered  "  fiery  ''  by  the  A.  V.  Is  by 
the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  "  deadly ; "  Onkelos,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  oaadias,  and  the  Vnlg.,  translate  the 
word  "burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  under- 
stand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  ser- 
pents.   It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species 

1  This  opialen  of  Dr.  Kallaoh  Is  doubtlMS  ear- 
rcet  Tet  the  serpent  was  nndoabtedlj  an  emblna 
of  satanlo  power  of  essentially  the  same  sigalfl- 
canee  as  In  tbe  Apocalypse.  The  wlwle  tnuuaetioa 
was  unqiiestlonaDly  rmblematle.  —  Ed. 
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of  poisonous  snake  which  destroyed  the  people 
in  the  Arabian  deseit.  It  is  obvious  that  either 
the  Cerastes,  or  the  Naia  haje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  de- 
note the  "  serpent  of  the  burning  bite  "  which 
destroyed  the  childnm  of  Israel.  The  "fiery 
flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  {I.e.)  can  have  no  ex- 
istence in  nature.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes 
with  birds'  win^j^s  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculpr 
tares.  —  2.  EpH'eh  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16;  Is. 
XXX.  6,  and  iix.  5  (A.  V.  "viper").  There  is 
no  scriptural  allusion  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  species  of  serpent  in- 
dicated by  thtf  Hebrew  tcrm»  which  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake  which  the 
Arabs  call  Leifah  {El  effah) :  "  it  is  the  most 
malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot 
long."  Jackson  also  mentions  this  serpent: 
from  his  description  it  would  seem  to  bd  the 
Al^rine  adder  {Echidna  arwUmSf  var.  Mauri' 
tantca).  The  snake  that  fastened  on  St.  PauVs 
hand  when  he  was  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  3) 
was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this  country 
{Pelias  lierus),  or  else  the  Vipera  asfiis, 

Serpenti  Brasen.  The  familiar  history 
of  the  bnusen  serpent  need  not  be  re]}eated  hero. 
The  scene  of  the  history,  determined  by  a  com- 
parison of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42,  must 
nave  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  I.  The 
truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken 
for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose 
among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  h^ve  endeavored  to  re- 
tain the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural element.  To  most  of  the  Israelites  it 
must  have  seemed  as  Strang  then  as  it  did  af- 
terwards to  the  later  rabbis,  that  any  such 
symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Second  Com- 
mandment appeared  to  forbid  the  likeness  of 
any  living  thmg.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  What  reason 
was  there  for  the  difierence  ?  In  part,  of  coarse, 
the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second  Command- 
ment forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as  such, 
but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 
worship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  Why 
was  this  form  chosen  ?  It  is  hardly  enough  to 
say,  with  Jewish  commentators,  that  an^  out- 
ward means  might  have  been  chosen.  It  is 
hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Chris- 
tian mterpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
type  of  Christ.  If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
John  iii.  14, 15,  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another  mean- 
ing for  the  symliol.  To  present  the  serpent- 
form  as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled 
as  the  tropny  of  a  conciueror,  was  to  assert  that 
evil,  physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  overcome, 
and  tnus  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of 
the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over  both.  To  some 
writers,  this  has  commended  itself  as  the  sim- 

Elest  and  most  obvioiis  view.  Others,  ag^n, 
ave  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and 
they  find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an 
aQBOhodamony  the  symbol  of  healtn  and  life. 
Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
te  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  pri- 
marily connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  nis- 


tory  of  the  Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbU! 
language  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom  (Gca. 
iii.  1  ;  Matt.  x.  16;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom, 
apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  allyiof: 
itself  to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  can- 
ning. Man's  nature  is  envenomed  and  degnuktl 
by  It;  but  wbdom,  the  self-same  power  of 
understanding,  yielding;  to  the  divine  Uv,  i> 
the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  it^e- 
cnces,  and  the  serpent-form  thna  becomes  t 
symbol  of  ddiveranco  and  health.  TUe  Israel- 
ites were  taught  that  it  would  be  so  to  then 
in  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  be  sensnal  aaJ 
rebellious. 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
brazen  serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legiti- 
mate symbol,  retained  beyond  its  time,  after  it 
had  done  its  work,  might  become  the  occasoe 
of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign  of  Hes^ 
kiah  as  having  been,  for  some  nndenned  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  seal  of  that  king 
leads  nim  to  destroy  it.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture when  the  worship  began,  or  what  vas 
its  locality.  All  that  we  snow  of  the  rogn  of 
Ahaz  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  \oi 
auspices  that  it  received  a  new  developmeot 
The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  hai 
boasted  for  centuries  of  possessing  the  bnsea 
serpent  which  Moses  set  np  in  the  wilderiKsi. 
The  earlier  history  of  the  relic,  so  odled,  t^ 
matter  for  cof\jecture. — III.  When  the  wait- 
rial  symbol  had  perished,  its  hisbory  becan  to 
suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the  minos  of  men 
The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  sees  ia  i: 
"  a  sign  of  salvation : "  "  he  that  tamed  himstf 
was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  bai  bj 
Thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all*'  (Wisd.  zn 
6,  7).  The  Tannim  of  Jonathan  |>araphrue» 
Num.  xxi.  6 :  "He  shall  be  healed  if  he  dim:: 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  tht 
Lord."  Philo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for 
an  ethical,  mystical  interpretation^  repreacat? 
the  history  as  a  parable  of  man's  Tictory  over 
his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  facts  jisi 
stated  may  help  as  to  enter  into  the  beaiia^ 
of  the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  —  IV.  A  foil 
discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  nnfoUed 
belongs  to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictioiii- 
ry.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that  whick 
connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  aireadT 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side,  the  typical  inter- 
pretation has  been  extended  to  all  the  detuk- 
On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained  thst  tbe 
serpent  was  from  the  beginning,  and  remahis 
still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil ;  that  tbr 
lifUng^up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to  that 
of  the  serpent,  because  on  the  cross  the  rictonr 
over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  It  vill 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that,  in  the  spiritoal  as 
in  the  historical  interpretation,  both  theorifli 
have  an  element  of  truth. 

Serpent-oharming.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  whidi, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by 
certain  people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  s^ 
pents.  The  art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  probably  alluded  to  by  St  Jamei 
(iii.  7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon,  bodi 
in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  Uie  hooded  snakes 
{Naia  tripudians  and  Naia  kaje)  and  the  herneii 
Cerastef .    That  the  charmers  fineqoently,  aaH 
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perhaps  generally,  take  the  precaution  of  ex- 
tracting the  poison-fanfl;8  before  the  snakes  are 
subjected  to  their  skiU,  tnere  is  much  probar 
bility  for  believing ;  but  that  this  operation  is 
not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  off  the  poison-fangs  is  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  6 :  *<  Break  their  teeth,  O  God, 
in  Uieir  mouth."  The  serpent-charmer's  usual 
instrument  is  a  fiute.  Tnose  who  professed 
the  art  of  taming  serpents  were  called  bv  the 
Hebrews  mfnachdahim,  while  the  art  itself  was 
called  iacfioih  (Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11) ;  but 
these  terms  were  not  always  used  in  tnis  re- 
stricted sense. 

Se'rug.  Son  of  Reu,  and  great-grandfather 
of  Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  as  230  years  (Qen.  xi.  20-23);  thirty 
years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and  200  years 
afterwards.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  town 
of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey  from  Charrss  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidu  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deifica- 
tion of  dead  benefiictors  of  mankind.  Epipha- 
nius  states,  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry 
took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  confined  to  pictures. 
He  characteriies  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Scrug's  days  as  Scythic. 

Servant.  The  Hebrew  terms  na'ar  and 
meshdrith,  which  alone  answer  to  our  "  servant," 
in  as  (kr  as  this  implies  the  notions  of  liberty 
and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  *ebed,  which 
is  common,  and  equally  rendered  "servant" in 
the  A.  v.,  properly  means  a  tlave.'^  The  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of 
roung  or  confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  fbr 
instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  na*ar  and 
meafuhretk  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11);  Elisha's 
lervant  sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12, 
V.  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi. 
1 5).  Amnon's  servant  was  a  mahMth  (2  Sam. 
Kill.  17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  na*ar  to 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  ((Sen.  xxxvii.  2).  The  con- 
fidendal  designation  mesftMM  is  applied  to  the 
[>rie8ts  and  Invites,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
;Ezr.  viii.  17;  Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ex.  xliv.  11). 

Se^'sis.    Sbashai  (1  Esd.ix.34).    Ap. 

See^thel.  Bbsalbbl  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
lath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31). 

Seth,  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The 
;hird  son  of  Adam,  and  fiither  of  Enos.  The 
lig^ification  of  his  name  is  "appointed"  or 
'  put "  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel ;  but 
Swald  thinks  that  another  signification,  which 
le  prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  **  seed- 
ing," or  "  fferm."  In  the  4th  century,  there 
ixisted  in  Egypt  a  sect  calling  themselves 
^etbians,  who  are  classed  by  Neander  among 
hose  Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judiusm, 
approximated  to  paganism. 

Be  tlltir.  The  Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael 
Num.  xiii.  13). 

Seven*  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
inmbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
&  obviooa  to  the  most  superfictal  reader ;  and 
i  is  almost  equallv  obvious  that  these  numbers 
xe  associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as,  in  some 
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instances,  to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to 
pass  over  into  the  province  of  symbolic  signs. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  numbers  tmee, 
four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty ;  but  seven  so  far 
surpasses  die  rest,  both  in  the  frecjuency  with 
which  it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  representative  symbolic  num- 
ber. It  has  hence  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  may  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  on 
which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  ouestion  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discassion  as 
to  the  number  seven.  The  views  of  biblical 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  accord- 
ing as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoreti- 
cs! speculauons  as  to  the  internal  properties  of 
the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According 
to  the  former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of 
the  number  seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the 
symbolism  of  its  component  elements  three  and 
four,  the  first  of  whicn  =  Divinity,  and  the  sec- 
ond »  Humanity,  whence  seven  as  Divmitv-h 
Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  anion  be- 
tween God  and  Man  as  effected  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revela- 
tion. This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  inge- 
nuity, and  its  aopeal  to  the  imagination ;  but 
there  appears  to  oe  little  foundation  for  it 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions 
which  attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  liamber 
seven  to  external  associations.  The  influence 
of  the  number  seven  was  not  restricted  to  the 
Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  the  Persians  ( Estk. 
i.  10, 14),  among  the  ancient  Indians,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week 
of  seven  davs  was  established,  as  in  China, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  &c  The  wide  range  of  the 
word  teoen  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and 
si|piificant  foct :  with  the  exception  of  **  six," 
it  IS  the  only  numeral  which  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages have  in  common  with  the  Inda  Enro- 
pean.  In  the  countries  above  enumerated,  the 
mstitution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  at- 
tributed to  the  observation  of  the  dianges  of  the 
moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  plan- 
ets. The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists 
in  the  special  dignity  of  the  sesenlA,  and  not 
simply  in  that  of  teoen.  We  cannot  trace  back 
the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fkrther 
than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religious  rest 
Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be 
that  of  reUgumt  periodicittf.  The  sabbath,  be- 
ing the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of 
seven  as  the  co-effic»ent,  so  to  say,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  sacred  periods  ;  and  we  thus  find 
the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  sign^ized  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement;  seven  weeks  as  the  interval 
between  the  Passover  and  the  Penteoost ;  the 
seventh  year  as  the  Sabbatical  Year;  and  the 
year  succeeding  seven  times  seven  years  as 
the  Jubilee  Tear.  From  the  idea  of  periodicity, 
it  passed  by  an  eas^  transition  to  tne  dmruim 
or  r^ietition  of  religious  proceedings ;  and  thus 
seven  days  wore  appointed  as  the  length  of  the 
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Feasts  of  FassoTer  and  Tabernacles ;  seven  dajrs 
hr  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
aad  so  on ;  seven  victims  to  be  ofiered  on  any 
special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num. 
zxiii.  1 ),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in 
the  very  term  signifying  to  swear,  literally 
meaning  to  do  9tven  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28).  The 
number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  ^nerally 
as  a  eydieal  number,  with  the  subordmate  no- 
tions of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  a  variety  of  passages  too  numerous 
ibr  quotation  (ejg.  Job  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ;  Matt 
xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  "  round 
number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  suffi- 
ciency and  completeness.  The  foregoing  appli- 
cations of  the  number  seven  become  of  great 
practical  importance  in  connection  with  the 
mterpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the 
Apocalyme.  We  have  but  to  run  over  the 
chief  subjects  of  that  book,  in  order  to  see 
the  neoeasity  of  deciding  whether  the  number 
is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical 
sense, — in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.    The  decision  of  this 

Suestion  affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but 
iso  the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of 
antagonism  to  seven,  vis.  the  half  of  seven, 
whiMi  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two 
montha,  »  S|  years  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve  hun- 
dred, and  sixt^  dajrs,  also  »  3^  vears  (xi.  3, 
xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
a  3|  years  (xii.  14).  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the 
number  half^eeven  «=  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  sufiering  and  disaster :  if 
the  one  rppresent  divine  agency,  the  other  we 
mar  expect  to  represent  human  araicy. 

Shaal'abbin.  A  town  in  tne  allotment 
of  Dan,  named  between  Ir-Shemesh  and  Ajap 
Ion  (Joah.  xix.  4S). 

Sha'albim.  The  commoner  form  of  the 
name  of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage 
il  found  as  Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient 
ftaf^ent  of  histoiy  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enume- 
rating the  towns  pf  which  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of.  Canaan  snoceeded  in  keeping  posses- 
sion after  the  general  con(^uest.  It  is  men* 
tioned  with  Ajalon  again  m  Josh.  xix.  48 
(Shaalabbin),  and  with  Bethshemesh  both 
there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomatiiam  as  a 
large  village  in  the  district  of  Sebaste  (t.s. 
Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  vei^  intelligible.  It  is  also  at  vari- 
ance with  anotner  notice  of  Jerome  (on  Ezek. 
xlviii.  28).  No.  trace  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  pf  any  name  resembling  Shaalbim 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Yaio  or  Ain-thtrnM^  or 
indeed  anywhere  else. 

Shaallx>llite^  the.  Eliahba  the  Shaal- 
bonite  WM  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the 
native  of  a  ^laQe  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  un- 
mentioned  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  identical  with 
Shaalbim.  or  Shaalabbin  of  the  \ tribe  of 
Dan. 

Sha^aph.    L  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 


ii.  47).  — 2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jerahmeel  by  his  concubine  MaAchah  (1  Chr 
u.  49). 

Shaara^iin.  A  city  in  the  terriloiy  allotted 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36 ;  in  A.  V.  incorrecdj 
Sharaim).  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  se- 
count  of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices 
are  consistent  with  each  other.  Shaaraim  is 
therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  aomewhne 
west  of  Skwoeihdi,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  g^reat  plain. 
We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  s 
list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31), 
occupying  the  same  place 'with  Sharahea  snd 
Sansanntm,  in  the  corresponding  lists  of 
Joshua.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  Shsa- 
raim  can  be  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  oonruptioB 
of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Shaash'gas.  The  eunuch  in  the  palace 
of  Xerxes  who  had  the  custody  of  the  womes 
in  the  second  house  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

Shabbetha'L  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  It  is  apparentlj  the  same 
who  with  Jeshua  and  others  instmcted  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  (NdL 
viii.  7).  —  2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  Lcrita 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Nc^  xL  16}. 
Possibly  1  and  2  are  identical. 

Shachi'a.  Property  *'  Shabiah,"  a  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii 
10). 

Shadda'i.  An  ancient  name  of  God,  rd 
dered  "Almighty"  everywhere  in  the  A.  V. 
In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix. 
25),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  £z.  x.  5,  it  is  fonnd 
in  connection  with  ef,  "  God,"  El-Shaddai  be- 
ing there  rendered  "  God  Almighty,"  or ''  the 
Aunighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Gell^ 
sis,  once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Kumben 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  80,  81),  thirnr- 
one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Fsalms  (Ixrin. 
14  [15],  xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twics 
in  £zekiel  (i.  24,  x.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15). 
In  Genesis  and  Exodus,  it  is  found  in  what  sit 
called  the  Elohisdc  portions  of  those  books,  in 
Numbera  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  and  throngb- 
out  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in  paralldi»B 
with  Elohun,  and  never  with  Jchovan.  Bytbe 
name  or  in  the  character  of  El-Shaddai,  God 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii  I, 
xxvui.  3,  xliii.  14,  xlvUi.  3,  xlix.  85),  hdm 
the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  foil  significance,  wis 
revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  The  prevalent  idea  st- 
tachtng  to  the  name  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  It  occurs  is  that  of  strength  and  power, 
and  our  translators  probably  gave  to  **  Shad- 
dai "  its  true  meaninp^  when  tney  rendered  it 
"Almighty."  The  dcnvations  assigned  to  Shad- 
dai are  various.  We  may  mention,  only  to  r^ 
iect,  Uie  rabbinical  etymology  which  oonmcts 
It  withdioi,  '^sufficiency."  According  to  thi^ 
Shaddai  signifies  "He  who  is  sufficient,"  "tfaf 
all-sufficient  One ; "  and  so  "  He  who  is  snlB- 
cient  in  Himself,"  and  therefore  self-exbteoL 
Qeaenius  ( Gram.  §  86,  and  Jetaia,  xiii.  6)  re- 
gards, shaddai  as  the  plural  of  m^festy  fon  ^ 
singnlar  noun,  shad,  root  shadad,  of  which  ths 

frimary  notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be  stroag-'* 
t  is  evident  that  this  derivation  was  present » 
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the  mind  of  the  Dtophet  ftom  the  play  of  words 
in  Is.  xlii.  6.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  view  taken  bj 
(jesenitts,  which  Lee  also  adopts. 

Sha^drach.  The  Chaldee  name  of  Han&- 
niah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children/'  whose 
song,  as  given  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms 
part  of  the  service  of  uie  Charch  of  England, 
under  the  name  of  "  Benedicite,  omnia  opera." 
A  longer  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  LXX.  and  Vuleate ;  but  this  is 
thons^ht  to  be  by  a  different  nand  from  that 
which  added  the  song.  The  history  of  Shar 
drach,  or  Hananiah,  as  told  in  Dan.  i.-iii.,  is 
well  known.  After  their  deliverance  from  the 
fbmaoe,  we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  O.  T. ;  neither 
are  thev  spoken  of  in  the  I^.  T.,  except  in  the 

Snntoi  aUnsion  to  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
ebrews,  as  having  "through  faith  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi.  33,  34).  But 
there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later 
apocryphal  books ;  and  the  martvrs  of  the 
Maccabssan  period  seem  to  have  been  much 
«noonraged  by  their  example.  See  1  Mace.  ii. 
59,  60 ;  3  Mace  vi.  6 ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3, 
21,xviii.  12. 

Sha'gB.  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite, 
one  of  David's  guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  34).  See 
Shamm AH  5. 

Shahara'im.  A  Benjamite  whose  history 
and  descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text 
(1  Chr.  viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we 
remove  the  full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and 
read  on  thus :  "and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud, 
and  Shaharaim  he  begat  in  the  field  of  Moab," 
Sue, 

Shahas'lmall.  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 

ShS'leiD*  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.    It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  this  word  should  not  here 
be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
the  city  of  Shechem."    It  is  certainlv  remark- 
able that  there  should  be  a  modem  village  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Salim  in  a  position,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  when  so  interpreted :  — viz.  3  miles 
east  of  NdUuM  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and 
therefbre  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Ja- 
cob settled.    But  there  are  several  considerations 
which  weigh  very  much  against  this  being  more 
than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.    1.  If  Shalem 
was  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob  pitched 
his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  cht^i.  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob 
and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  mnst  be  removed  firom 
the  dtoatioa  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  farther  east- 
warcL  and  nearer  to  S(UinL    2.  Though  east 
of  NtS)itts,  ScJim  does  not  appear  to  He  near 
any  actaal  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  Valle;{r.    3.  With  the  exception 
of  the   LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Vulgate, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Luther's   and    the 
Authorised  Version  among  the  modems,  the 
unanimous  voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is 
in  favor  of  treating  MUm  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive.    SaUm  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  traveller. 
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Shalim,  the   Land   of.    A  district 

through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  journey  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only). 
The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original,  prop- 
erly oha'dlinif  shows  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem  iSo/m,  east 
of  Nabltts.  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with 
the  ''  land  of  Shual."  But  tHis  can  only  be 
taken  as  a  conjecture. 

Shal'isha,  the  Land  of.    One  of  the 

districts  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only).  It 
apparently  lay  between  "Mount  Ephraim" 
and  the  "land  of  Shaalim,"  a  specification 
which  with  all  its  evident  preciseness  is  irreoog- 
nizable.  The  difficulty  is  mcreased  by  placing 
Shalisha  at  Saris  or  Khirbet  Sdrit,  a  villaee  a 
few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  If  the  land  of 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly  did, 
the  phu:e  called  Baal-Shalisha  12  K.  iv.  42), 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route 
would  be  changed. 

Shallech'eth,  the  Gtate.    One  of  the 

gates  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,"  whether  by 
that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
16).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent."  As  the  causeway  is  actually  m  exist- 
ence, the  Gate  Shallecheth  can  hardly  fiiil  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ba6  SiUileh,  or  Sindeh,  which 
enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram  about  600 
feet  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram 
Wall. 

Shallam,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Jabesh,  conspired  against  ^echariah,  son 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  killed  him,  and  brought  the 
dynas^  of  Jehu  to  a  close,  b.g.  770.  In  the 
English  version  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  we  read,  "  And 
Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against 
him,  and  smote  him  b^bre  the  people,  and  dew 
him,  and  reigned  in  his  steaud.*'  But  in  the 
LXX.  we  find  KepXa&fi  instead  of  b^bre  the 
people,  i.e.  Shallum  and  Eeblaam  kilted  Zech- 
ariah.  Ewald  accepts  this  translation,  and 
considers  that  Qobolam  or  KepXaa/i  was  a 
fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
subsequent  fate  we  have  no  information.  On 
the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum  was  made 
king,  but,  afler  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and 
killed  by  Menahem.  —  2.  The  husband  (or 
son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.)  of  Hnldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to  have 
been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple.  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Sheshant  (1 
Chr.  ii.  40,  41).  ~ 4.  The  third  son  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  known  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  as  Jeboahas  (1  Chr.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  xxii.  11).  Hengstenberg  regards  the  name 
as  symbolical,  "the  recompensed  one,"  and 
given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as 
one  whom  Qod  recompensed  according  to  his 
deserts.  But  it  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoa- 
has  when  he  came  to  the  crown. — 6.  Son  of 
Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25).  —  6. 
A  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok,  and  ancestor  of 
Esra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2).  — 7.  A 
son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chr.  vii.  13).  — 8.  The 
chief  of  a  nmily  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of 
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the  east  gBtid  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 
HU  descendants  were  among  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  ( Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii. 
45). — 9.  Son  of  KorCp  a  Korahite  (1  Chr.  ix. 
19,  31).  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify 
Meshelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1, 
2»  9, 14) ;  but  he  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
last^mentioned  Shallum.  — 10.  Father  of  Je- 
hizkiah,  an  Ephraimite  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). — 
U.  One  of  the  porters  of  the  Temple  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  — 12.  One 
of  the  sons  of  fiani  (Ezr.  x.  42).  — 13.  The 
son  of  Halohesh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  iii.  12). — 14.  The  uncle  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
2.  — 16.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Alaaseiah  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

Shallun.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ru- 
ler of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

Shalma'L  The  children  of  Shalmai  (or 
Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46)  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh.,  the 
name  is  properly  Salmai. 

Shal'man.  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
(Hos.  X.  14). 

Shalmane'ser  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sai^n,  and  proba- 
bly immediately  afier  Tielath-pileser.  He  can 
scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than 
B.O.  7^,  and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so 
Kill  a  jfew  years  later.  It  must  have  been  soon 
after  his  accession  that  he  led  the  forces  of  As- 
syria into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the  last 
luns  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against  his  author- 
ity (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he  come 
than  Hoshca  submitted,  acknowledged  himself 
a  "  servant "  of  the  Great  King,  and  consented 
to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  He  soon 
after  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consoc^uenoe. 
In  B.C.  723,  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for 
the  second  time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  sub- 
mit, laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  sieee  lasted 
to  the  third  year  (b.c.  721 ),  when  the  Assyrian 
arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-1 1 ). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose 
his  crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken. 

Sha^ma.  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Hothan  of  Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Shamari'all.  Son  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chr. 
xi.  19). 

Shammed.  Properly  Shambb,  or  Shemcr ; 
one  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite  (1  Chr. 
viii.  12). 

Shammer.  1.  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  SuoMER  the  son  of  Heber  an 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Sham'gar.  Son  of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel 
after  EhuoT  and  before  Barak,  though  possibly 
contemporary  with  the  latter,  since  lie  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  in  Judg.  v.  6  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jael,  if  the  reading  is  correct  It  is  not  im- 
probable from  his  patronymic  that  Shamgar 
may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtati,  since 
Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Jud^.  i.  33).  In 
the  davs  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was  in  a  most  de- 
pressed condition,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
cowed.  At  this  conjuncture,  Shamgar  was 
raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.     Wi(i  no  arms  in 


his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Jndg.  iiL  31 ;  oodb 
I  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  tsuut 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  dieiB. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Bank  to 
complete  the  deliverance. 

SnamllUth.  The  fifth  captain  for  the 
fifth  month  in  David's  arrangement  of  his  annj 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  From  a  comparison  of  tbe 
lists  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would  seem  that 
Shamhuth  is  the  same  as  Shaitmoth  the  Ha 
Torite. 

Sha'mir.  The  name  of  two  places  in  Ik 
Holy  Land.  L  A  town  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48  only).  It  probt 
bly  lay  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  He- 
bron, hut  it  has  not  been  yet  discovered.— 2. 
A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  Judge  (Jndg.  z.  1, 2). 
It  is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Isa- 
char,  should  have  taken  up  his  official  resideoD' 
out  of  his  own  tribe.  Shamir  is  not  mentiond 
by  the  ancient  topographers.  Schwan  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Samur,  half  wa^  betveen 
Samaria  and  JenSn,  about  eieht  miles  frois 
each.  Van  de  Velde  propoaes  &Airhet  Sammer. 
ten  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  NdUus. 

Sha'mir.  A  Kohatfaite,  eon  of  Micah,  or 
Mlchah,  the  first-bom  of  Usziel  (1  Chr.  xxir. 

Sham'ma.  One  of  the  sona  of  Zopbar. 
an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham'mah.  L  The  aon  of  Head  the  soa 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  37).- 
2.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brotlMr  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  13).  Calkd  iHd 
Shimba,  SHiMSAHy  and  Shimma. — 3.  One 
of  the  throe  greatest  of  David's  mightj  bxb 
He  was  with  him  during  his  outlaw  hfe  'in  tbe 
Cave  of  Adullam,  and  signalund  himself  b*^ 
defending  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  katiU 
against  ute  Philistines  on  one  of  their  manad- 
ing  incursions.  This  achievement  gave  him  t 
place  among  the  first  three  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxE 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  lan 
is  dearly  very  fragmentary ;  and  what  is  tatn 
attributed  toEleazar  the  aon  of  Dodo  pmpoA} 
belongs  to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  Mvem. 
a  discrepancy  in  the  two  narratives.  Tk( 
scene  of^  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Saiia^ 
to  be  a  field  of  lentils,  and  in  I  Chron.  a  6eU 
of  bariey.  Eennioottproposes  in  both case?t« 
read  "  barley." ~ 4.  The  Harodite,  one  of  Eb^ 
vid's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  Heiscslle^ 
"  Sham  MOTH  the  Harorite  "  in  I  Chr.  xi.  S'- 
and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "Shamhuth  die  hn 
bite."  Kennioott  maintained  the  true  reading 
in  both  to  be  ''Shamhoth  the  Harodite."— 5. 
In  the  list  of  David's  mighty  menin2Saia. 
xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  *' Jonathan,  Shamnub 
the  Hararite;"  while,  in  the  conespon^ 
verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  ''Jonathan,  tbesoe 
of  Shage  the  Hararite.'*  Combining  the  tvo 
Kennicott  proposes  to  read,  "Jonathan,  the  soa 
of  Shamha  the  Hararite." 

Shammal.  I.  The  son  of  Onam  (l  Cbr 
ii.  28,  32).— 2.  Son  of  Rekem  (1  Chr.  ii.  44. 
45).  ~  3.  The  brother  of  Miriam  and  IshUh 
the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  an  obacure  genes! 
ogT  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Ckr.  iv.  Ki 

Sharn'mOth.  The  Harorite,  one  of  H*- 
vid's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 
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Shammu'a.  L  The  Reubenite  spy,  Bon 
of  Zaccar  (Num.  xiii.  4). — 2.  Son  or  David 
bj  his  wife  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  — 3.  A 
Levite,  the  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  The 
8aine  as  Shexaiah  6.  —  4.  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Bil^ah,  or  Bilgai,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

Shammu'all.  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
14);  elsewhere  called  Shammua  ana  Sbikba. 

Shamshera'i*  One  of  the  sons  of  Jero- 
ham,  a  Bei^jamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

Sha'pham.  A  Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
V.  12). 

Sha'phan.  The  scribe  or  secretaiy  of  Ein^ 
Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Azaliali  (2  K.  xxh. 
3 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K. 
xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elosah  (Jer.  xxix. 
3),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10, 11,  12),  and 
grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5, 
),  11,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6),  Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
1 1),  and  probably  of  Jaazaniah  (Ex.  viii  11). 
There  seems  to  be  no  sofflcient  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Sbaphan  the  &ther  of  Ahikam, 
&nd  Shaphar  the  scribe,  were  difierent  nenons. 
The  history  of  Shaphan  brinss  out  some  points 
▼ith  rewd  to  the  office  of  scribe,  which  he 
lield.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  gov- 
smor  of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with 
rhom  he  was  sent  by  the  kine  to  Hilkiah  to  take 
ud  account  of  the  money  which  had  been  ool- 
ected  by  the  Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Tem- 
)le,  anrf  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ; 
!  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  ;  comp.  2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald 
tails  him  Minister  of  Finance  iGtsch,  iii.  697). 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hiikiah  commnni- 
Ated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Law,  which 
le  had  probably  round  whue  making  prepara- 
ions  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Shaphan 
ras  then  apparently  an  old  man;  for  his  son 
Lhikam  must  have  been  in  a  position  of  im- 
wrtance,  and  his  grandson  Gedanah  was  already 
K>m.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears 
rem  the  scene,  and  probably  died  before  the 
ifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  later, 
rhen  we  And  EUshama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

Sha'phat.  L  The  Simeonito  spy,  son  of 
Ion  (Num.  xiii.  5).  —  2.  The  fiither  of  the 
>rophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11, 
i.  31 ).  —  3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiab 
n  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  — 
k.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Uadites  in  Bashan 
1  Chr.  V.  12).  — 6.  The  son  of  Adlai,  who 
raa  over  David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr. 
jcvii.  29). 

8ha''plier»  Mount  (Num.  xxxtii.  23). 

!*he  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israel- 
is encamped.    No  site  has  been  suggested  for 
»» 
Shara'L    One  of  the  sons  of  Ban!  (Ezr.  x. 

Sharaim.  An  imperfect  version  (Josh. 
V.  36  only)  of  the  name  Shaaraim. 

Sha'rar.  The  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hara- 
ite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  I  Chr.  xi.  35,  he  is 
illed  Saoax,  which  Kennicott  thinks  the  true 
^ing. 

Share'ser  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib, 
hom,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Adram- 
lelech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix.  37). 

Sha'rolL     A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 


occasiooally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (1  Chr.  v. 
16,  xxvii.  29;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10; 
Cant.  ii.  1  ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The 
name  has  on  each  occuiTence,  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  the  definite  article  (1  Chr.  v.  16). 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  "  the  Sharon  " 
was  some  well-defined  region  fanuliar  to  the 
Israelites.  The  only  guide  to  its  locality  fur- 
nished by  Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda 
in  Acts  ix.  35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of 
the  identification  of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad, 
rich  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  tlic 
mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean  —  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Shefelah.  Ensebius  and 
Jerome,  under  the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it 
as  the  region  extending  from  Cesarea  to  Joppa. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (p.  678).  —  2.  The 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the 
western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached 
to  its  name,  as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is 
also  apparent  fix>m  the  passage  itself  that  it  was 
some  mstfict  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
Dr.  Stanley  suggests  that  Sharon  may  here  b^ 
a  synonyme  for  the  Miskor. 

Bha'ronitey  the.  Shitrai,  who  had  charge 
of  the  roval  henis  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  im 
the  Bible. 

Shar'ahan.  A  town  named  in  Josh.  xix. 
6  onl  V,  amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within 
Judah  to  Simeon.  Sharuhen  does  not  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  in- 
stead of  it,  and  occupying  the  same  tHMdtion 
with  regard  to  the  other  names,  we  fina  Suiir 
HIM  (xv.  321.  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.,  on  the 
other  hand,  tne  same  position  is  occupied  by 
Shaaraim  (iv.  31).*  Whether  these  are  difier- 
ent  places,  or  dinerent  names  of  the  same 
place,  or  mere  variations  of  careless  copvists, 
and,  in  the  last  case,  which  is  the  original  form, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  de^ermine. 

Shashal.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha'ahak.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

Sha'ul.  L  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15; 
Num.  xxvi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Suaulitbs.  —  2.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the 
A.  y.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  he  is  less  accurately 
called  Saul.  —  3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uz- 
ziah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

Sna'veht  the  v  alley  of.   A  name  found 

only  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic 
names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
abounds — so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated,  by  the  insertion  of  their  more 
modem  equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment, by  a  later  but  still  very  ancient  hand. 
In  the  present  case,  the  explanation  does  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of  Sha- 
veh:  —  *' The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is,  the 
Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True,  the 
**  Valley  of  the  King  "  is  mentioned  again,  in  2 
Sam.  xviii.  18,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  np  by 
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Absalom ;  but  this  passage  again  ooiiTejs  no 
indication  of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
■pot. 

Shs'veh  Kiriatha'iniy  mentioned  (Gen. 
ziv.  5)  as  the  residence  of  the  Emim  at  the 
time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim 
is  named  in  the  Uter  historj,  though  it  has  not 
been  identified ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  was 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

Shav^Bha.  The  royal  secreta^  in  the 
reign  oif  David  (1  Chr.  zviii.  16).  He  is  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Sekaijlh  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17).  Li  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  he  is  called  Shbya; 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Shisha. 

Shawm.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of 
Ps.  xcviii.  7,  "  with  trumpets  also  and  shawms  ** 
is  the  rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V. 
"with  trumpets,  and  sound  of  ccmet.  *'  The  He- 
brew word  translated  "  cornet "  will  be  found 
treated  under  that  head.  The  "  shawm  "  was 
a  musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet. 

She'al.  One  of  the  sons  oi  Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Sheal'tdel.  Father  of  Zerubbdibel  (Ear. 
iil.  2,  8,  V.  2;  Neh.  xil.  1 ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14, 
ii.  2,  23). 

Shear!  ah.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

Shearing-houaey  the.   A  place  on  the 

road  between  Jezreel  and  Samana,  at  which 
Jehu,  on  his  way  to  the  latter,  encountered 
forty-two  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah, 
whom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well  or  pit  attached 
to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12,  14).  The  translators 
of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  —  "  house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds."  It  is  probable  that  the 
onginal  meanmg  has  escaped.  Eusebins  men- 
tions it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  "  in  the  great 
plain  [of  Esdraelon],  fifteen  miles  from  Le- 
geon." 

She'ar-Ja'ahub  (lit. "  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn ").  The  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (Is. 
vil.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz,  had  a  mystical  significance  (comp. 
Is.  X.  20-22). 

She^ba.  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite 
from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22),  the  last  chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection. 
He  is  described  as  a  "  man  of  Belial."  But  he 
must  have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
from  the  immense  efiect  produced  by  nis  ap- 
pearance. It  was  in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation 
of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty, 
between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on 
David's  return  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  2).  The  king 
might  well  say,  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  "  [ib.  6). 
Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  appar- 
ently rousing  the  population,  Joab  following  in 
full  pursuit  It  seems  to  have  been  his  inten- 
tion to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel- 
Beth-maachah,  famous  for  the  prudence  of  its 
inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab  s  terms  were  —  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
chief.  A  woman  of  the  place  undertook  the 
mission  to  her  city,  and  proposed  the  execution 
to  her  fellow-citizens.    The  head  of  Sheba  was 


thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insanectiui 
ended.  —  2.  A  Gadite  of  Bashan  ( 1  Chr.  v.  13; 

Shel>a.  1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  SOD  of  Ca»b 
(Gen.  X.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  — 2.  A  son  of  Jokten 
(Gen.  X.  28 ;  I  Chr.  i.  22).  --3.  A  son  of  M 
shan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3;  1  Chr.  i. 
32).  We  shall  consider,  first,  the  histonr  of 
the  Joktanite  Sheba ;  and,  secondlv,  the  CiLsfa- 
ite  Sheba  and  the  Keturahite  Sbm  together. 
—  I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Ababia  and  otiwr 
articles,  that  the  Joktanites  were  amoag  the 
early  colonists  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the 
kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for 
many  centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Shefat, 
after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  appev 
to  have  been  preceded  b^  an  aboriginal  noc, 
which  the  Arabian  histonans  deseriw  as  a  ptm 
ple  of  ^gantic  stature.  But,  besides  these  ex- 
tinct tnl^,  there  are  the  evidences  of  Cnsfaise 
settlers,  who  probably  preceded  the  JoktsDites. 
Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  thx 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peopls 
which  composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took 
its  place  in  later  times.  On  this  point,  mncfa 
obscurity  remains.  The  apparent  difficulties 
of  the  case  are  reconciled  by  sa|^)oeing,  ss  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  has  done,  that  the  kingdom 
and  its  people  received  the  name  of  bhdbg 
{ArabiCf  Seba),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometima 
reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himjer. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Hidis 
appliea  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  is  a 
generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  JTtf- 
moos  "  the  name  of  Sebli  comprises  the  triba 
of  the  Yemen  in  common."  And  further,  n 
Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man/'  so  prDfasUr 
did  Sebk.  We  have  assumed  the  idendrr  of 
the  Arabic  Sebk  with  Sheba.  The  d1.  km 
sdfdim  corresponds  with  the  Greek  lapoM,  and 
the  Latin  SaMsi. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  meatioBcA 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kisf- 
dom,  in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Qoccb  of 
Sheba  to  King  Solomon.    That  the  queen  vu 
of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Sebk  the  Cvk- 
ite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable. 
The  other  passages  in  tne  Bible  whidi  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  oocnr  in  Is.  h. 
6,  and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  20.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  the  JokUnite  Sheba  b 
undoubtedly  meant    The  kingdom  of  Sheba 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  TeoifB,or 
Arabia  Felix.    Its  chid"  cities,  and  probaUj 
successive  capitals,  were  Seb^  Saali  (Uuli, 
and  Zafilr  (Sephar).    Seb&was  probably  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  coontrr 
and  nation ;  but  the  statements  of  the  AisUaa 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  pmnt    Near 
SeUi  was  the  fiunous  Dike  of  El-'Arim,  said 
bv  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Lnkoaa  tbe 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mooataia 
torrents.    The  catastrophe  of  the  mptnre  si 
this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Aiab  his- 
tory, and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  aeooo^ 
century  of  the  Joktanite  tribea.    This,  like  ail 
we  know  of  Sebk,  points  irresistibly  tt»  tbe 
great  innportance  of  the  cityas  the  ancicDt  ceB- 
tre  of  Joktanite  power.    The  historr  of  ^ 
Saba»ans  has  been  examined  by  IC.  CaasaiB  ^ 
Perceval,  but  much  remains  to  be  adjnstod  b»- 
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fore  its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy, 
the  earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and 
Himjerite  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  add  more  facts  to  our  present 
knowledge.  The  ancient  buildings  are  of  mas- 
sive masonry,  and  evidently  of  Uushite  work- 
manship or  origin.  Later  temples,  and  palace- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  ^vous  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  but 
Sabsan  art  1s  an  almost  unknown  and  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  cele- 
bratiS  in  those  temples  was  cosmic ;  but  this 
subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little  known  to 
admit  of  discussion  in  this  place. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Cush,  set- 
tled somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  Marddd  (s.  v.),  Mr.  Stanley 
Poole  has  found  an  identification  which  appeare 
to  be  satisfactory  —  that  on  the  Island  or  A wtfl 
(one  of  the  "Bahreyn  Islands")  are  the  rains 
of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebli.  It  was  this 
Sheba  that  carried  on  the  great  Indian  traffic 
with  Palestine,  in  conjunction  with,  as  we  hold, 
the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son  of  Kctu- 
rah,  who,  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have  formed, 
with  the  Cushlte  of  the  same  name,  one  tribe. 

She'ba.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  In  the  list  of  the 
eities  of  the  south  of  Jndah,  there  is  a  Sbema 
(xv.  26)  which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and 
which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question.  This 
sng^tion  is  supported  bj  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  LXX. 

ShelMllL  The  fiunons  well  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  city  of  Beersheba  ((Sen.  xxvi.  33). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  oocunrence, 
Skebah,  or  more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  b^  Isaac's  peo- 
ple, and  received  its  name  from  him,  apparent- 
Iv  in  allusion  to  the  oaths  (Gen.  xxvi.  31) 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  an  earlier  chapter,  the  weu  owed  its  ex- 
istence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  &ther  (xxi.  32). 
Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch  (Gen,  500), 
coking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  laige  wells 
u  Bir  es-Se6a,  propose  to  consider  we  two 
xansactions  as  oistinct,  and  as  belonging,  the 
>ne  to  the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other. 
Others  see  in  the  two  narratives  merelv  two 
rersions  of  the  drcumstances  under  whicn  this 
■enowned  well  was  first  dng. 

ShelMUn.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pas- 
oral  district,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  demand- 
id  by  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
ind  Gad  (Num.  xxiii.  3  only).  It  is  probably 
he  some  which  appears  in  the  altered  forms  of 

9HIBMAH  and    SiBMAH. 

Shebani'all.  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
3zra  (Neb.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant 
vith  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  x.  10). — 2.  A  priest,  or 
»rie8tly  famUy,  who  s(«led  the  covenant  with 
<fehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  Shbcb- 
kWiAH  in  Neh.  xii.  3.  —  3.  Another  Levite 
rho  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
:.  12).  —  4.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  bv 
^avid  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark 
X  (j*d  (1  Chr.  XV.  84). 


Sheb'arim.  A  place  named  in  Josh  ^V 
5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from 
Ai.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  yet  re- 
marked. 

8hel>6r.  Son  of  Caleb  ben  Hezron  by 
his  concubine  Mauchah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb'na.  A  person  of  high  position  in 
Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  sub- 
sequently the  suDordinate  office  of  secretary 
(Is.  xxxvi.  3;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position. From  the  omission  of  his  father's 
name,  it  has  been  coi\jectured  that  he  was  a 
nouus  hotnOf  perhaps  a  foreigner. 

Sheb'uel.  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of 
the  treasures  of  Uie  house  of  God ;  called  also 
Shcbael  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  He  is  the  last 
descendant  of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any 
trace.  —  2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  He- 
man  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4) ;  called  also 
Shubael  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Sheoani^aJl.  I.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the 
priests  who  were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  rei^ 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).— -2.  A  priest  m 
the  reign  of  Hesikiah  (2  Cur.  xxxi.  15). 

Sh^hani'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zemb- 
babel  (I  Chr.  iii.  21,  22).  —  2.  Some  descend- 
ants of  Shechaniah  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  3).  —  3.  The  sons  of  Shechaniah  were 
another  familv  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  5).  In  this  verse,  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  Perhaps  the  reading  should 
be,  "of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shechanudi,  the 
son  of  Jahaziel."  —  4.  The  son  of  Jehiel  of 
the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  2). — 6.  The  fothov 
of  Shemaiah  2  (Neh.  iii.  29}.— 6.  The  son  of 
Arab  (Neh.  vi.  18).  —  7.  The  head  of  a  priest 
ly  fiunily  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  3). 

Shech'em  {back  or  shoulder),  an  impor- 
tant city  in  Central  Palestine.  Tne  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  indicates  that  Uie  place 
was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hill-side; 
and  that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7, 
which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim  (comp.  1  K. 
xii.  25),  and  with  Judg.  ix.  9,  whicn  represents 
it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ephraim  range.  Its  present 
name,  Ndbulus,  is  a  corruption  of  Neapolis; 
which  succeeded  the  more  ancient  Shechem, 
and  rtoeived  its  new  name  from  Vespasian. 
On  coins  still  extant,  it  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpaasine 
beauty.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected 
by  Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  tne  north. 
The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise 
from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
1 ,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tlie 
top  of  Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  The  site 
of  the  present  city,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  watcr^um- 
mit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of 
the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in 
every  direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  language  which  they  employ  to  describe 
Uie  scene  that  bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon 
them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  summer  at 
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this  paradise  of  the  Hoi/  Land.    "  The  whole 
yallej/'  savs  Dr.  Robinson,  "  was  filled  with 

fardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all 
inds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  flow  westwards 
in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  sud- 
denly like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine. 
Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  immense  mul- 
berry-tree, by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  remamder  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose  early,  awakened 
by  the  songs  of  tiiehtingales  and  other  birds, 
of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were  full." 
The  allusions  to  SShechem  in  the  Bible  are  nu- 
merous, and  show  how  important  the  place 
was  in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first 
migration  to  the  Land  of  'Promise,  pitched  his 
tent  and  built  an  altar  under  the  Oax  (or  Tere- 
binth) of  Morch  at  Shechem.  "  The  Caananite 
was  then  in  the  land ; "  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  r^ion,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6). 
At  tlie  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his 
sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  head- 
man. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chieftain  "  the  parcel  of 
the  field,"  which  he  subsecjuently  bequeathed, 
as  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  John  iv.  5).  The 
field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Mukkna,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there, 
so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  his  neighbors  for 
a  supply  of  water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah, 
Jacob  s  daughter,  and  the  capture  of  Shechem 
and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to 
this  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  sa.j.  The  oak  under 
whicn  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4).  The  "oak  of 
the  monument"  (Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shech- 
emites  made  Abimelech  king,  marked,  perhaps, 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  of  the  patri- 
archs in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by^  the  Hebrews, 
Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became 
a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20, 21 ).  It  acquired 
new  importance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed 
promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
acknowledged  Jehovah  aa  their  King  and  Ruler 
(Deut  xxvii.  11,  and  Josh.  ix.  33-^5).  It 
was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  people,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last 
counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  After  the  death 
of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his  bnstard  son,  induced 
the  Shcchemites  to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  and  elect  him  as  king  (Judg. 
ix. ) .  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign 
of  three  yeara,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he 
would  consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt 
(Judg.  ix.  34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  how- 
ever ;  for  we  are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel 
Msembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solo- 


mon's saooessor,  went  thither  to  be  ioansimt- 
ed  as  king.  Here,  at  this  same  plaee,  i£e  tea 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  DaTid»  and  trui»- 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  the  historf  of 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people, 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim.  [Sam  aki  a  ; 
Samaritan  Pent.]  Shechem  re-appears  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Stcras  of 
John  iv.  5,  near  which  the  Savioar  conversed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  Well 
In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen  reminds  his  bearen 
that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and  following,  per- 
haps, some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  sons) 
were  buried  at  Sychem.  The  popnlatson  of 
Nabuhu  consists  of  about  5,000,  among  whom 
are  500  Greek  Christians,  150  Samaritans^  and 
a  few  Jews.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  io 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  Mohammedans,  of 
course,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  popnlation. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
are  still  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fovn. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  lies  aix>ut  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  citv,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and 
iust  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  fioiibi. 
The  Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir  et-Sawaari- 
tfeh — "  the  well  of  tlie  Samaritan  woman."  The 
well  is  deep —  75  ft.  when  last  measared — snd 
there  was  probably  a  considerable  aocnmiilft- 
tion  of  ruboish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  it 
contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  i& 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  vicb 
the  sides  henvn  smooth  and  reeular.  Of  all 
the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  lile,  tins  v 
almost  the  only  one  absolutdy  undispated. 
The  Tomb  of  Joseph  lies  about  a  quarter  of  s 
mile  north  of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  opening  of  the  valley  between  Gerizim  ud 
El>al.  It  is  a  small  sqnare  enclosure  of  hici 
whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a  tomb  of  m: 
ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  pecnliaritr  that  it 
is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of 
parallel  as  usual.  A  rongh  pillar,  used  as  aa 
altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot,  of  the  fomb.  Ic 
the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptioBs, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with  the 
names  of  mlgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  id  it- 
mark  in  the  structure  itself.  The  loou  tradi- 
tion of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  wdl,  is  as  old 
as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 

Shecuem.  1.  The  son  of  Hamor  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  SfaecfccK 
At  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiiL  19, 
xxxiv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  29). 
—  2.  A  man  of  M anasseh,  of  Uie  clam  of  Gii- 
ead  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ).  —  3.  A  Gileaditey  son  of 
Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Ibregoia^ 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Shech'emites.the.  The  fiunfly  of  Shech- 
em, son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31,  oompw  Jodi. 
xvii.  2). 

Sheohiliall.  This  term  is  not  foond  ia 
the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  exf&T;»9 
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the  risible  mijest^  of  the  Dirine  Presence,  es- 
pecially when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
chembim  on  the  merc^-seat  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in 
Zembbabers  temple,  for  it  was  one  of  the  five 
particulars  which  the  Jews  reckon  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  second  Temple.  The  use  of  the 
term  is  first  found  in  the  Tannims,  where  it 
forms  a  frequent  periphrasis  for  God,  considered 
as  duMing  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
is  thns  used,  especially  by  Onkelos,  to  avoid 
ascribing  corporeity  to  God  Himself.  In  Ex. 
XXV.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwdL  amone^  them," 
Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shecfiinah  to 
dwell  among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the 
Hebrew  **  I  will  dwdL  among  the  children  of 
Israel,"  Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  She- 
chinah  to  dwell,"  &c.  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for 
"  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt," 
the  Targnm  has  **  wherein  thy  Shechinah  hath 
dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the  Tar 
gum  of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. I  have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
for  the  house  of  thy  Shechinah  forever."  And 
in  I  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb.  "  I  will  dweU 
amonj^  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  has 
"  I  wul  make  my  Shechinah  dwell."  In  Is.  vi. 
3,  he  has  the  combination,  "  the  glory  of  the 
Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of 
1  losts ; "  and  in  the  next  verse  he  paraphrases 
"  from  off  the  altar"  by  "from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty 
heavens  that  are  above  the  altar."  Compare 
also  Num.  v.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18, 
Dxxxv.  21 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  Ivii.  15 ;  Joel  iii.  17, 
2 1 ,  and  numerous  other  passages.  On  the  other 
band,  it  should  be  noticoi  mat  the  Targums 
never  render  "  the  cloud  "  or  "  the  glory  "  by 
Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Skechmah  in  the  Tai^gums,  it  may  be  le- 
aned as  a  periphrasis  for  Uod  whenever  He  is 
»aid  to  dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  and  so  on,  in  order^  as 
before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to 
materialism.  Our  view  of  the  Targumistic 
notion  of  the  Shechinah  would  not  be  complete 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah  among  the 
marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  wantinz 
Co  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected 
the  return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  davs  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  Hagg.  i.  8,  "  Build  the  house, 
nnd  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be 
i^lorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  i»  paraphrased  by 
Jonathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
in  it  in  glory."  Compare  also  Es.  xliii.  7, 9 ; 
Zcch.  ii.  10,  viii.  3.  As  regards  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling 
Amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  term  She- 
chinah has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the 
iifferent  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of 
1  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,  envelope<l 
in  a  cloud,  and  usiudly  concealed  by  the  cloud, 
to  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
ilone  vbible ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  the 
;:lory  appeared.  The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to 
:he  Shechinah  are  not  unflrequent.  Thns  in 
iho  account  of  the  Nativity,  the  words, "  Lo,  the 


angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glorv  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of 
"the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  n«st,"  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  divine  glory  on  Sinai, 
when  "  He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  1 7  ;  Exek.  xliii.  2 ;  Acts 
vii.  53 ;  Heb.  ii.  2).  The  "  God  of  glory " 
(Acts  vii.  2,  55),  "  the  cherubims  of  glory " 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  "the  glory"  (Rom.  ix.  4), 
and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in 
the  O.  T.  When  we  read  in  John  i.  14, 
that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory ;  "  or  in  2 
Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me ; "  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will 
dwell  with  them," — we  have  not  only  references 
to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to 
connect  it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  com- 
ing of  Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.  It 
should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Shechinah.  These  are  most  fine(}uently  called 
(Ez.  X.,  xi.)  cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  * 
vi.,  seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  7,  8).  The  pre- 
dominant association,  however,  is  with  thecner- 
ubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the 
mercy-seat  were  the  representation. 

Sned'Sur.  The  fether  of  Elizur,  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

Sheep.  Sheep  were  an  important  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of 
Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention 
of  sheep  occurs  in  (Sen.  iv.  2.  They  were  used 
in  the  sacrificial  oflbrings,  both  the  adult  animal 
(Ex.  XX.  24 ;  IK.  viii.  63;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  lamb,  i.s.  "  a  male  ftt>m  one  to  throe 
years  old ; "  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  offerings  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  38 ;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxviii. 
9,  &c.).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was 
allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).  A  very 
young  lamb  was  called  talA  (see  I  Siam.  vti.  9*; 
Is.  Ixv.  25).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv;  18 ;  1  K.  i. 
19,  iv.  23 ;  Ps.  xii  v.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was 
used  as  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  I>eut  xxit.  1 1 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Job  xxxi.  20,  Ac).  "  Rams' 
skins  dyed  red  "  were  used  as  a  covering  for 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4). 
It  is  very  striking  to  notice  the  immense  num- 
bers of  sheep  that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in 
biblical  times.  SheeMhearing  is  alluded  to 
Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxvui.  13;  Deut.  xv.  19;  I 
Sam.  xxv.  4 ;  Is.  liii.  7,  &c.  Sheep-dogs  were 
employed  in  biblical  times,  as  is  evident  from 
Job  XXX.  1,  "  the  dogs  of  mr  flock."  Shep- 
herds in  Palestine  and  the  £ast  generallv  go 
before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow 
by  calling  to  them  (comp.  John  x.  4;  Ps. 
Ixxrii.  20,  Ixxx.  1),  thou^;h  they  also  drove 
them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  The  following  quota- 
tion finom  Hartley's  Reiearchea  in  Greece  and  tlif 
Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  allusions  in  John  x.  1-16,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it :  "  Having  had  my  nt- 


ttntloii  directed  lul  ni^ht  to  tlie  wordi  in  John 
X.  3, 1  uked  my  m&n  if  it  was  nmal  in  Greece 
to  give  lumes  to  the  sheep.  He  infonned  nis 
that  it  nu,  and  that  the  eheep  obeyed  the  sbep- 
hierd  wben  be  called  Ihem  bv  their  namea.  Tbil 
nomiag,  1  had  as  opportunilj  of  verifying  the 
truth  orihis  remark.  Poking  hj  a  ttock  of 
■heep,  I  uitked  the  shepherd  the  same  question 
whieh  I  had  pat  to  the  servant,  and  he  gave  me 
the  same  answer.  1  then  bade  him  call  one  of 
liis  aheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its 
paaturaee  and  iu  companions,  and  ran  np  to 
(he  hands  of  the  shephenl  with  signs  of  pleasare, 
and  witli  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never 
before  obaerred  m  any  other  animal.  It  is  also 
true  in  tbta  conntrj  that '  a  atranetr  will  they 
Bot  follow,  bat  will  dee  from  him.  The  shep- 
herd told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  were  still 
wild,  that  Ibey  had  not  yet  learned  tWir  names, 
bat  that  by  teaching  them  tbey  would  all  learn 
them."  The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
eetineare  the  broad-lail  {Ovit  latkaudahu), »nd 


■  variety  of  the  comnioD  sheep  of  this  coaniry 

tOvit  arual  called  the  Bldoitm  according  to 
LuiMll  {AUj^.  ii.  p.  147).  The  broad-taned 
kind  haa  Ions  been  reared  in  Syria.  The 
whole  pasaaM  in  Oen.  xxx.  which  bears  on  the 
tnbjoct  of  Jacob's  strata^m  with  Laban's 
sheep  Is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity, 
Htd  Jacob's  condncc  in  this  matter  has  been 
severely  and  nncompromisinEly  condemned  by 
some  writers.  It  ia  altOKetber  imposaible  to 
acconntfor  the  complete  snccess  which  attended 
his  device  of  settine  peeled  rods  before  the  ewei 
and  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  waler- 
ing-tToat^hs,  on  naturai gro^iTidt.  We  mnst  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers,  and  ascribe  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  Jacob's  spotted  alieep  and  goats  to  di- 
vine agency.  In  Gen.  xxii.  &-13,  where  Jacob 
expressly  states  that  his  success  was  due  to 
divine  interftrence.  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Jacob  is  Qtterini;  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false- 
booda.  We  arc  aware  that  a  still  graver  diffl- 
culty  in  the  minds  of  some  persona  renuins,  if 
the  above  explanation  be  adopted ;  but  we  have 
no  other  alternative.  As  the  sheep  is  an  em- 
blem of  meekness,  patience,  and  sobmission,  it 


is  exjnressly  mentkmed  u  typifyioK  lh«e  qgat 
ities  m  the  person  of  our  blesaed  £oid  (Is.  liil 
7  i  Acts  viii.  33,  Ac).  The  relation  thalciisn 
between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Shepherd,"  and  His 
members,  is  beantifully  compai^  to  thai  wbick 
in  the  E^t  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
sbepbenls  to  their  Qocks. 

Sheepgate,  the.  One  of  the  gala  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Keh.  iiL  I. 
31 ;  xii.  39).  It  stood  betweeu  the  Tower  of 
Meah  and  the  chamber  of  the  oonter  (iii.  31) 
or  jjate  of  the  goaltl-hoiise  {xii.  39,  A.  V. 
"  pnson-gate  ").  Tlie  latter  seems  to  hav«  bcni 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  janction  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  David  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  having  the  aheep-gala  on  the 
north  of  it.  Theposition  of  the  ihecp-gale  mat 
therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that  of  the  Bii 
d-KattaidA. 

Sheep-market,  the  (John  t.  s).  The 
word  "  market"  is  an  interpolation  of  our 
translators,  possibly  after  LBtber,  who  bai 
SdnafiuBU.  The  wonls  of  the  original  aic  twi 
TV  irpodoTuc^,  to  which  shonid  probably  be  sap- 
plied,  not  mariiet,  bat  gate,  taii,  as  in  [be 
LXX.  version  of  the  passagca  in  Nebcaaiak 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  artide. 

ShehBirl'ah.  A  Benjamile,  son  of  Jefaoran 
(1  Cbr.  viii.  16). 

Shek'fll.  In  a  former  article  (UoxKij,  a 
foU  account  has  been  given  of  the  coiu  called 
diekels,  which  aie  found  with  insciiptioaia  in 
the  Samaritan  character )  so  that  tbe  |K««ni 
article  will  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  pArtir- 
alars  telating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  whicb  did 
Dot  Ml  within  ttw  plan  of  the  former,  li  may, 
in  the  dm  place,  be  desirable  to  mention,  tlw, 
•Itbongli  some  shckela  are  fband  with  Hetaew 
letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  ate  un- 
doubtedly all  forgeriea.  Rambat,  Lc  AbU<- 
Uotet-Bar-Nathman,  who  lived  aboat  tbe  rt — 
meneement  of  the  I3th  centuf),  i 
shekel  which  be  had  Been,  and  ot 
Culhaam  read  the  inacriptioa  witfa  ea 
explanation  which  Ibey  nve  of  the  in 
was.  <m  one  side,  SlAii  Ka-SMaJim,  "  the 
Shekel  of  Shekels ;"  and  on  the  other,  "  Jere- 
salem  tbe  Holy."  The  former  was  (faaabdess 
a  misinterpretation  of  tbe  usual  inanipuoo. 
"  the  shekel  of  Israel ;"  hat  the  latter  eonv- 
sponds  with  the  inscription  on  our  dKbeli 
(Bayer,  De  Namit.  p.  11).  Bnt  the  nMMt  im- 
portant passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  B. 
Aiariai  de  Boesi  qaotes  the  description  aT  a 
shekel  seen  by  Rambon  at  St.  Jean  d'Aae. 
jl.d.  1310,  He  ^*ea  tbe  inscriptknit  u  abwt. 
"  the  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and"  JcrwJ^  the 
Holy ;  "  bnt  be  also  determines  the  wcfcAi, 
which  be  makes  abont  half  an  ouim.  Wc  ted. 
therefhre,  that,  in  eariv  times,  sbekda  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbis  with  Samaritan  ia- 
tcriptions,  corresponding  with  tbose  uoir  fonsd 
(excMit  in  one  poin^  which  is  probably  an 
error),  and  corresponding  with  them  inwofilii 
We  believe  that  W.  Foatell  ic  the  first  Christiui 
writer  who  saw  and  deacribed  a  abekd.  H* 
was  a  Parisian  ttBreller  who  viaiied  Jefuaalrai 
eariy  in  the  16th  century.  Postell  give*  a  irn 
bad  woodcut  of  one  of  these  shekds  ;  but  ibt 
inscription  is  correct.  He  was  mtaUe  lu  ri. 
plain  the  letters  over  tbe  vase,  which  soon  lc 
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note  the  sabject  of  a  diacnssioii  among  the 
earned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
wo  centuries.  The  correspondence  of  tble 
lewly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  description 
s  almost  demonstrative.  But  thej  bear  such 
mdonbted  marks  of  genuineness,  tlmt  no  judge 
)f  ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  mo- 
ncnt  On  the  contrary,  to  a  practised  eye,  those 
vith  Hebmw  inscriptions  bear  undoubteid  marks 
»f  spuriousness. 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of 
roins  is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent 
hat  which  was  called  Lulab  by  the  Jews.  This 
erm  was  applied  to  the  branches  of  the  three  trees 
nentioned  m  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  which  are  thought 
o  be  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow. 
The  symbol  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekels,  rep- 
■esentmg  a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to 
)ear  more  resenutlance  to  the  buds  of  the  pome- 
granate than  to  any  other  plant.  The  follow- 
ng  list  is  given  by  Uavedom  as  an  enumeration 
>f  ail  the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with 
my  certainty  to  Simon  Maocabasus.  —  I.  Shek- 
its  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription  Shekel 
Israel  on  the  obverse  with  a  vase,  over  which 
appears  (If  an  Akph;  (2)  the  letter  Shin  with 
i  Beth;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimd. 
X.  On  the  reverse  is  the  twigwith  three  buds, 
md  the  inscription  Jenualem&edoshah, or Hak- 
:edoshah.  —  II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only 
lalf  the  weight,  which  is  indicated  by  the  wora 
hatn,  *•  a  half."  These  occur  only  m  the  first 
ind  aeeond  years.  The  above  are  silver.  ^- 
;n.  Shinaih  Arb*a  ChdUi.  The  fourth  year 
^a  half.  A  citron  between  two  ImuA$. 
i.  lAQtuUaA  Tnyon,  "  Of  the  Liberation  of 
Sion.  A  palm-tree  between  two  baskets  of 
nuL^lV.Sh^nathArb'a.Rebi'a.  The  fourth 
ear^a  fourth.  Two  Lulabt,  R.  <*0f  the 
!tfiberation  of  Zion,"  —  as  before.  Citron-fruit. 
-  V.  Shihalh  Arb'a,  The  fourth  year.  Lulab 
letween  two  citrons.  R.  Legemath  TWyoa, 
a  before.  The  vase  as  on  the  shekel  and 
lal  f-shekel.  These  are  of  copper.  In  the  course 
if  1862,  a  work  of  considerable  importance 
ras  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy, 
niid^A  GttdiidtlederJmdiadienMiknzen,  There 
lie  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is  desirable 
o  state  the  views  of  the  author,  especially  as 
le  ouotes  coins  which  have  only  become  known 
fttety.  Some  coins  have  been  described  in  the 
^tevue  NumiMmatioue  (IMO,  p.  260  107.),  to 
rhich  the  nameof  Kleazar  coins  has  been  given. 
k.  coin  was  published  some  time  ago  by  De 
»anlcy,  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to  be 
.  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but 
t  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on  one 
ide,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During 
he  troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruc- 
ion  of  Jerusalem,  Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon), 
rbo  was  a  priest,  and  Simon  ben  Giora,  were 
t  the  head  of  large  foctions.  It  is  suggested 
y  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been  struck 
rhich  bora  the  names  of  both  these  leaders ; 
•nt  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not 
ppear  to  have  acted  in  concert  But  a  copper 
oin  has  been  published  in  the  Revue  Numis' 
uaique  which  undoubtedly  bears  the  inscrip- 
ion  of  "  Eleasar  the  priest."  Its  types  are  — 
.  A  vase  with  one  hMidle,  and  the  inscription 
Eleazar  the  Priest,"  in   Samaritan  letters. 

Ill 


R.  A  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  infcription, 
"  Tear  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel."  Some 
silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  oliverse,  under 
a  palm-tree ;  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to 
right  The  reverse  bears  the  saiae  type  and 
inscription  as  the  copper  coins.  These  coins, 
as  well  as  some  that  oear  the  name  of  Simon 
or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  the 
period  of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  9otne  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Barcocab's 
rebellion  (or  Barcoceba%  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Tnuan,  his  predecessor. 

Shelah.  1.  The  youneest  son  of  Judah 
by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5, 11, 
14,  26,  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  3, 
iv.  21 ).  —  2.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  of 
Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr.  i.  18,  24). 

ShelaniteSy  tba.  The  descendants  of 
Shblah  1  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Shalemi'ali.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
in  the  time  of  Esra  (Ezr.  x.  39). -^2.  The 
father  of  Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  SO).  —  3.  A  priest 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  xiii.  13).  ^ 
4.  The  fiither  of  Jehueal,  or  Jncal,  in  the  time 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).— 5.  Tha  father 
of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  —  Q,  The  same  as 
BiBSHBLBMiAH  and  Srallum  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
14).  ^  7.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bans  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  4\)i  —  8.  Ancestor  of 
Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jdioiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
— 0.  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those  who  received 
the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Barach  and 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Shel'eph*  Gen.  x.  26 ;  I  Chr.  i.  90.  The 
second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  satis- 
factorily identified,  both  in  modem  and  fhumieal 
times ;  as  wdl  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen 
named  after  him.  Sheleph  is  fonnd  where  we 
should  except  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district 
{MikMdf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen 
are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Snlaf,  whkh  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sftlfie,  written  in 
his  map  Selfia.  Besides  this  geographicaJ  trace 
of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe  df  Shelif  or 
Shulaf.  Yftoot  in  the  ilfeo^,  s«v.,  says, 
"Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf,  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hish^bn  Ibn- 
Mohammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yuk- 
t^n  (Joktan) ;  .  .  .  and  a  district  in  El- 
Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf."  El-KaTka> 
Sander  savs, "  El-Snlaf,  called  also  Beni-s-Silfite, 
a  tribe  or  the  descendants  of  Kahttfn  (Joktan)." 
.  .  .  Yikoot  also  says  that  El-Muntabik  was 
an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  accord- 
ing to  the  KdmoM,  Snlaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of 
Dhn-1-Ki1^. 

Shelesh^  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).    • 

Bhal'omi.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Ahiand 
(Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

Sheromith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  ^2.  The 
daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  ^3. 
Chief  of  the  Izharites(l  Chr.  xxiii.  18).^4.  A 
descendant  of  Elieser  the  son  of  Meees,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  26,  26,  28).  —  6. 
A  Qershonite,  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  f ). 
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"  Shimei "  is  probabljr  a  mistake.  —  6.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  text,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  eon  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  riii.  10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and 
the  true  reading  is  probablj,  "  Of  tlie  sons  of 
Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Sheromoth.  The  same  as  Sublomith  3 
(1  Chr.  xxiT.  2S). 

Shelu'mieL  The  son  of  Znrishaddai,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Nnm.  i.  6,  it  12,  vii.  36,  41, 
X.  19). 

Bnem.  The  eldest  son  of  Noah,  bom 
(Gen.  T.  32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the 
ace  of  500  jears.  He  was  ninety-eight  years 
ora,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the 
Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers, 
sisters-in-law,  and  wife,  reoeired  the  blessing  of 
God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  covenant. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  became  the  father  of 
Arphaxad  (xi.  10) ;  and  other  children  were 
bom  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of 
his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered  the  nakedness 
of  their  fiither,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not 
care  to  hide.  In  the  ])rophecy  of  Noali  which 
la  connected  with  this  incident  (ix.  25-27),  the 
first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  €00  years.  Assuming  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it  appears  that 
Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  ^ears  was  con- 
temporary with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100 
vcars  of  nis  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was 
DonL  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  mar- 
ried. The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31 )  intersects 
the  portions  of  Ji4)heth  and  Ham,  and  stretches 
in  an  uninterrapted  line  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at 
its  north-western  extremity  with  Lvdia,  it  in- 
cludes Syria  (Aram),  Chaldssa  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (Asuiur),  of  Persia  (Elam), 
and  of  Uie  Arabian  Peninsula  ( Joktan). 

She^ma.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  die  towns 
of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shema,  proba- 
bly by  an  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of 
pronunciation. 

She^ma.  1.  A  Reubenite,  ancestor  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  V.  8).— 2.  Son  of  Klpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13).  Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi.  —  3.  One 
of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  ri^ht  hand  when 
he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Sbem^aah.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and 
father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash  fl  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Shemai^ah.  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Behoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled 
180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  recon- 
quer the  northem  kingdom  after  its  revolt, 
ohemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge  them 
to  retum  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war  against 
their  brethren  ( 1  K.  xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2).  His 
second  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siece  of  Jerasalem  bv  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  fte  wrote  a  chronicle  con- 
tuning  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (2  Chr. 
nil.  15).  —  2«  The  son  of  Shechaniidi,  among 


the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii  SI) 
He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  Uie  dtj,  and 
assisted  Nenemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Neh. 
iii.  29).  —  3.  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Periups  the 
same  as  Shimei  6.  —  4.  Son  of  Joel  a  Bcq 
benite ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shsma  (1  Chr.  t. 
4).  —  6.  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Merarite  Lerite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15).  — 6.  Father  of 
Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).- 
7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  bouse  m 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).— 8.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  —  0.  The 
eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  die  Gittite  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4, 6, 7).  — 10.  A  descendant  of  Jedntbon 
the  singer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  HcielLiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  —  U.  One  of  the  sods  of 
Adonikam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Eir.  riil 
13).  — 12.  One  of  the  "heads"  whom  Ezra 
sent  for  to  his  camp  bv  the  River  of  Ahava,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and  minisien 
for  the  Temple  from  "the  place  Casiphia" 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  — 18.  A  priest  of  the  ftroilj  of 
Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezn'i 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21 ) .  — 14.  A  layman  of  Israel. 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married 
a  foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31 ).  — 16.  Son  of  Delaiah 
the  son  of  Mehetabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  10).  — 16.  The  head  of  t 
priestly  house  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  His  family  went  up 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  represented  in  tbe 
time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  (Neh.  sit  6, 
18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
airain  in  Neh.  xii.  35.  — 17.  One  of  the  priixti 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  tht 
Wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). —18.  0« 
of  the  choir  on  the  same  occasion  (Neb.  xn. 
36).  — 10.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trnmoet  oa 
the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  42).  —  20.  Sbena- 
iah  the  Nehelamite,  a  ftlse  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  xxix.  24—32).  —  2L  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (8  Cbr. 
xvii.  8).  —  22.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hef^ 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  —  23.  A  Levite  in  tfae 
reign  of  Josiah,  who  assisted  at  the  sokmn 
passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  — 24.  The  hthet 
of  Uriiah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20).— 
26.  The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  IS). 

Shemari'ah.  L  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warriors  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  5).  —2.  One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a  lav- 
man  of  Israel,  who  put  away  his  foreijni  wife 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32).  —  3.  One  of 
the  family  of  Bani,  under  the  same  circoS' 
stances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  41). 

Sheme'ber.  King  of  Zeboim,  and  aUr  of 
the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  br 
the  north-eastern  invaders  under  Cbedoriaomcr 
(Gen.  xiv.  2). 

She'mer.  The  owner  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  built  (1  K.  xri.  S4). 
and  afierwbom  it  was  called  Shomerom  hjia 
founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for  t99 
silver  talents. 

Shemf  da.  A  son  of  Gilead  (Nno.  zxn 
32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Bhemldah.  Shemida  the  son  of  Gileaa 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Shemidaltes,  the.    The  descendaau  of 
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Ihemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxv\.  32). 
They  obuiined  their  lot  among  the  male  chil- 
ren  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Bhem'inith.  The  title  of  Ps.  ri.  18  "  To 
be  Chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Shemi- 
lith."  or  **  the  eighth/'  as  the  margin  of  the 
I.  V.  has  it  A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the 
itU  of  Ps.  xii.  (comp.  1  Chr.  xt.  21).  The 
iXX.  in  both  passages  renders  imhp  r^  ^y^oifc, 
nd  the  Vulgate  pro  odavd.  The  Geneva  Ver- 
ion  gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune."  Most  rab- 
inical  writers,  as  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  follow 
he  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as 

harp  with  eight  strings ;  but  this  has  no  fonn- 
ation,  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 

Chr.  XV.  21.  Gesenius  savs  it  denotes  the 
iss,  in  opposition  to  Alamotn  (1  Chr.  xv.  20), 
'hich  signifies  the  trdle.  Others,  with  the 
uthor  of  ShiUe  Hctggibbanm^  interpret  "  the 
iemiaith  "  as  the  octave.  It  seems  most  proba- 
te that  Sheminith  denotes  a  certain  air  known 
}  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the 
salm  was  to  be  sung. 

Shemi'ramoth.  L  A  Levite  of  the  sec^ 
nd  degree,  in  the  choir  formed  by  David  (1 
hr.  XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).  —  2.  A  Levite  in  the 
;i<;n  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Shemitio  LanguageB  and  writing. 

fTBODUCTiON,  §S  1-5.  —  1.  Thc  expressions, 
Shemitic  family, '  and  "  Shemitic  languages," 
-e  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference  to 
en.  X.  21  seqa.  Subsequentlv,  the  obvious 
laccuracy  of  tne  expression  has  led  to  an 
;tempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
aiatic,  or  Syro- Arabic,  ^  this  last  a  happily- 
lOMQ  designation,  as  bringing  at  once  b^re 


us  the  two  geographical  extremes  of  this  family 
of  langua^.  But  the  earlier,  though  incor- 
rect one,  has  maintained  its  e:round ;  and  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  shall  continue  to 
use  it. — 2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with 
accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  tribes  employing  so-called  Shemitic  dia- 
lects. For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  may  be  taxen  as  the  northern  bound- 
ary, the  River  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond 
it  as  the  eastern,  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Le- 
vant, and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  the 
western.  —  3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic 
language-family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the 
following  localities  within  the  area  named.  In 
those  ordinarily  known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Ara- 
maic dialects  of  different  kinds,  e.g.  biblical 
Chaldaic,  that  of  the  Taigums  and  of  the 
Svriac  versions  of  Scripture ;  to  which  may  be 
added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock,  such 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  of 
difibrent  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled 
in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, among  which  were  interspersed  some 
relics  of  that  of  the  Phcenicians.  In  the  south, 
amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia,  was'^reserved 
the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  so 
widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domi- 
ciliated for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  by  Professor  M.  Miil- 
ler :  — 


Gkhbalooioal  Tablb  or  thb  Shbxitio  Faxilt  or  Lahouaobb. 


IMaleeti  of  Arable . 
•«  AmbArie 


fh«Jews 


Keo-Sjrrtac  . 


Etbloplo 

Hlnurarltlc  Inacrlptions 

'BiblToa  Hebrew 

Samaritan  (Pentateuch) 

Carthagtnian,  PhoBnlcUin  Inscriptloiit 

Cbaldee jUaeora,  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  ChaMee)  . 

Syrlac(Peehito,Sdceut  A.D.) 

ICnneifbrm  Inflcrtptiona  of  Babylon  and  Ntneveh     .     . 


Arabic,  or^ 
'  Southern. 
Hebxalc, 

or 
Middle. 
fAranudc, 

or 
'  1Tortheiik.> 


here  is  mnch  that  is  probable  in  the  notion 
Id  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken 
alect  of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Arabia 
1  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history)  closely 
sembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
ramaic. — 4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  peo- 
9  tells  na  of  various  movements  undertaken 
them,  but  supplies  no  remarkable  instances 
their  ammilaUng,  Though  carryine  with 
sin  their  langnaee,  institutions,  and  nabits, 
ey  are  not  found  to  have  struck  root,  but 
nained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  in- 
inces,  passing  away  without  traces  of  their  oc- 
pancy.  Andthe  same  inveterate  isolation  still 
aracterizes  tribes  of  the  race  when  on  new 
1 .  —  5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic 
aracter  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  con- 
erable  influence  on  their  literature.  Indeed, 
»rdance  is  seldom  more  close  than  in  the 
(c  of  the  Shemitic  race  (where  not  checked 
external  causes),  between  the  generic  tvpe 
thought  and  its  outward  expression.  T^ise 
ler  languages,  this  one  is  mainly  resolvable 
o  monosyllabic  primitives.  These  monosyl- 
•ic  primitives  may  still  be  traced  in  particles. 


and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  variation.  But  diffisrences  are  observable  in 
the  principal  parts  of  speech,  —  the  verb  and 
the  noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of 
relation,  are  g^uped  round  the  primar}*  ones 
of  meaning  in  a  single  word,  susceptible  of  va- 
rious internal  changes  according  to  the  particu- 
lar requirement.  Another  leading  peculiarity 
of  this  nranch  of  languages  is  the  absence  (save 
in  the  ctae  of  proper  names)  of  compound 
words,  to  which  the  sister  family  is  inaebted 
for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shemitic 
family,  agglutination,  not  logical  sequence; 
independent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate 
derivations  from  the  same  root,  —  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  difier- 
ent  modifications  of  a  particular  notion. 

§{  6-13.  Hkbrbw  Language.  —  Pbbioi> 
or  Gbowth. — 6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a 
branch  of  the  so-called  Shemitic  family,  ex- 
tending over  a  large  portion  of  South-western 
Asia.  In  the  north  (or  Aram,  under  which 
designation  are  comprehended  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia),  and  under  a' climate  fwr- 
tially  cold  and  ungenial,  —  in  the  close  prsx- 
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imity  of  tribes  of  a  different  origin,  not  nnft«- 
auently  masters  bj  conquest,  —  the  Shemitie 
aialect  became  in  places  harsher,  and  its  gen- 
eral character  less  pure  and  distinct.  Towaids 
the  south,  opposite  causes  contributed  to  main- 
tain the  language  in  its  purity.  Originally,  the 
language  of  the  Hebrews  presented  more  affini- 
ties with  the  Aramaic,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  family  accounts,  which  bring  the  patriarchs 
from  the  N.  E.,  —  more  directly  from  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  —  7.  Two  questions,  in  direct 
connection  with  the  early  movements  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  subseauent  Hebrew  nation, 
have  been  discussed  with  great  earnestness  by 
many  writers,  —  the  first  bearing  on  the  causes 
which  set  the  Terachite  family  in  motion  to- 
wards the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scrip- 
ture only  tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  not,  chosen  Shemitie  wanderers  of  the 
lineace  of  Arphaxad  set  forth  on  the  journey 
fraugiit  with  such  enduring  conseauences  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  recordeu  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  second  stage  of  progress.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  thought  that  the 
movement  of  Terah  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  caused  by  divine  suggestion,  acting  on  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cushite 
thought  and  habits.  Theleading  particulars  of 
that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to  us  in 
Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact 
that  the  new-comers  and  the  early  settlers  in 
Canaan  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  On 
what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  tJie 
dialect  of  the  Terachites  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
history  records  nothing  certain.  Some  claim 
for  tlie  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a  Ja- 
phetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of 
these  early  tribes  from  Lnd,  the  fourth  son  of 
Shem. 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our 
countryman  Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other 
scholars.  "Either  from  ancient  monuments, 
or  from  tradition,  or  from  the  dialects  now 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorized 
to  inf^r,  that  at  some  very  remote  period,  before 
the  rise  of  the  Shemitie  or  Arian  nations,  a 

Seat  Scythic "  (»  Hamitic)  "  population  must 
ve  overspread  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dissimi- 
lar in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  com- 
mon certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  And  this  statement  would 
appear,  in  its  leading  features,  to  be  historically 
sound.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  both  from  its 
importance  and  from  its  extreme  obscurity,  few 
subjects  connected  with  biblical  antiquities  have 
been  more  warmly  discussed  than  the  origin  of 
the  Canaanitish  occupants  of  Palestine.  Look- 
ing to  the  anthoritative  records  (Gen.  ix.  18,  x. 
6,  1 5-20)  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of  these  ttibes. 
Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  discernible  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  Canaanitish  (=  Ha- 
mitic) occupants  and  the  Shemitie  family  be 
justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  ongin 
•f  the  rormer.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  shall 


find  that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem, 
and  therefore  a  relationship  between  bis  de- 
scendants and  the  Shemitie  nations  ftilly  rec- 
ognized, the  Hamites  are  described  as 'those 
who  previously  occupied  the  diflerent  eonotrier 
into  which  the' Aramsean  race  afterwards  forced 
their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  seqq.)  at- 
tributes to  the  race  or  Ham  not  only  the  abo- 
riginal population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthv 
and  civili^  communities  on  the  coest,  bat  also 
the  mightv  empires  of  Babvlon  and  Nineveh, 
the  ridi  kingooms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  is 
Arabia  Felix,  and  the  wonderful  realm  of 
^I^P'-  There  is  every  reason  to  believe — 
imfeed  in  some  cases  the  proof  aroonnts  to  den- 
onstration  —  that  all  these  Hamiric  naoous 
spoke  languages  which  diflfered  only  dtalccti- 
^1y  from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family.'*  ~ 
9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relatioa- 
ship  discernible  among  the  eariy  Koarhidc  b 
that  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  art  (^ 
writing  among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  witk 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  qocs- 
tion  would  seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Ters- 
chite  branch  of  the  Shemitie  8tp<dL,  Did  diev 
acquire  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phoenidans, 
or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians? — or  waa  it  ctoItc^ 
from  given  dements  amooff  themaslvcs  * 
[Writing.]  — 10.  Between  the  diakets  of 
Aram  and  Aralna,  that  of  the  Terachites  oc- 
cupied a  middle  place.  The  dialect  which  w% 
are  now  considering  has  been  ordinarily  desi«^ 
nated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  rather  than  of 
the  Israelites.  Probably  the  term  "  Hefaiws  *" 
should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Sh^ 
mttic-speaking  tribes  which  had  migrafed  IP 
the  south  from  the  other  side  of  the  Enphratei, 
and  in  that  case  might  have  been  applied  br 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

1 1 .  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intdfigftk, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impoasihie,  ssr 
formal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hehrew  laa. 
guage,  anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape. 
The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literatae  an 
destitute  of  any  important  changes  in  langns^ 
during  the  period  from  Moses  to  the  Captiviij. 
A  certain  and  intelligible  amoant  of  progML 
but  no  considerable  or  remarkable  oificreace 
(according  to  one  school),  is  really  obaciiabh 
in  the  language  of  the  Pentatench,  tlie  Boob 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Kings, 
the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Hosts, 
Amos,  Joel,  Mican,  Nahum,  Habakknk,  aad 
Jeremiah,  —  widely  separated  from  each  other 
by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings.  At  the 
first  sight,  and  to  modem  judgment,  nmch  of 
this  appears  strange,  and  possiblr  nntenable; 
but  an  explanation  of  the  difficof^  U  sought 
in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, without  removal  or  molestation.  An  sodi- 
tional  illustration  of  the  immunity  from  dia^gt 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  oi  the  ocher 
branches  of  the  Shemitie  stock. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  coajee- 
ture  to  assume  as  not  impossible  the  fonnatioB 
of  a  sacred  langua^  among  the  choaen  people 
at  so  mailed  a  period  of  their  hlatorr  as  that 
of  Moses  1  Such  a  language  would  lie  the  sa- 
cred and  learned  one,  —  that  of  the  IHr;  and 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold  exerrbed 
by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinarr  laa- 
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liajK  of  the  people  can  be  roqaired  than  its 
afMU  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a 
aoKuago  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disre- 
;araed,  bat  stul  living  in  popular  use.  — 13.  A 
Qur  remarks  maj  not  be  out  of  place  hero  with 
elerence  to  some  leading  linguistic  peculiarities 
n  dtflerent  books  of  the  O.  T.    For  ordinary 
purposes,  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
ilver  ages  is  sufficient.    A  detailed  list  of  pe- 
al iarities  observable  in  the  Pentateuch  is  given 
»jr  Schoh,  divided  under  lexical,  grammatical, 
md  syntactical  heads.    With  the  style  of  the 
.^entateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely  corre- 
ponds.    In  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  style  points 
o  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Aramaisms  being 
irobably  relics  of  the  popular  dialect  The  same 
ing^aistic  peculiarities  are  obseryable  in   the 
^ooks  of  Samuel.    The  Books  of  Job  and 
Coclesiastes  contain  many  asserted  Aramaisms, 
vhich  have  been  pleaded  in  support  of  a  late 
»ri^n  of  these  two  poems.    In  the  case  of  the 
irst,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side)  that  these 
tecaliaritios  are  not  to  be  considered  so  much 
)oct]cal  ornaments  as  onlinary  expressions  and 
isages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language.    As  re- 
pacts  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  many  in- 
tances  the  neculiarities  of  style  seem  rather 
^ferable  to  tne  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  pe- 
iod  of  Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic 
origin.    In  addition  to  roughness  of  diction, 
o-called  Aramaisms  are  to  m  found  in  the  re- 
nains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and  expressions 
tlosely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.    This  is  not 
he  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
ind  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of  the 
ninor  prophets;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
vhich  nllea  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of 
•tyle.     In   the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics 
lave  aonght  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of  style 
ind  expression  to  a  secondary  Hebrew  origin. 
The  peculiarities  of  lang[uage  in  Daniel  belong 
o  another  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  under  impar* 
ial  consideration  more  dimculdes  may  bo  found 
o  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  re- 
gard to  the  asserted  Greek  words.    With  these 
receptions,  few  traces  of  dialects  are  diacemible 
n  the  small  remains  still  extant,  for  the  most 
Nut  composed  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.    The 
\ramaic  elements  are  most  plainly  observable 
n  the  remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated 
vriters.    The  general  style  of  Hebrew  prose 
iteratnre  is  plain  and  simple,  but  lively  and 
)ictorial,  and  rising  with  the  subject,  at  times, 
o  considerable  eleration.    But  the  reauisite 
ileration  of  poetical  composition  led  to  ttie  in- 
roduction  or  many  expressions  which  we  do 
)ot  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature, 
for  the  origin  and  existence  of  these,  we  must 
ook  especially  to  the  Aramaic.    But  fh>m  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a  literature 
unong  the  Hebrew  people  to  b.o.  600,  the  He- 
>rew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
'torn  ehamze.    From  that  period,  the  Hebrew 
Halect  will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the 
-Vmmaic. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Lamouaob.  —  Scho- 
usTic  Pbbiod.->U.  The  language  ordinarily 
failed  Aramaic  is  a  dialect  of  the  great  Shemit- 
>c  family,  deriying  its  name  from  the  district 
^yer  which  it  was  spoken,  Aram  =  the  high  or 
■ill  country  (as  Canaan  «  the  low  country). 


In  genendpractice,  Aram  was  divided  into  Easv 
em  and  Western.    The  dialects  of  these  two 
districts  were  severally  called  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac— designations  not  happily  chosen,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shemitic,  of  too  long  currency 
to  be  changed  without  great  inconvenience. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  language 
is  obscure;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  f^m 
which  extensions  were  doubtless  made  to  the 
south.  — 15.  Without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sions   respecting  the   exact  propriety  or  the 
expressions,  it  will  be  sufikient  to  follow  the 
orainaiy  division  of  the  Aramaic  into  the  Chal- 
daic or  Eastern,  and  the  Western  or  Syriae 
dialects.    (1.)   The  earliest  extant  fnunnentt 
are  the  well-known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii. 
4-viii.  28;   Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  18,  yii.  12-26;  Jer. 
X.  1 1.    Affinities  are  to  be  traced,  without  diffi- 
cnlty,  between  these  fragments,  which  difi^ 
again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from  the 
earliest  Taigums.     (2.)    The  Syro-Chaldaic 
originals  of  several  of  the  apocryphal  books 
are  lost;   many  Hebraisms  were  ingrafted  on 
the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the  Jews ;  but  the 
dialect  of  the  earlier  Taigums  contains  a  per- 
ceptibly smaller  amount  of  such  admixture 
than  later  compilations.     (3.)  The  language 
of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely  composite ;  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being  less  pure  than 
that  of  Babylon.    Still  lower  in  the  scale  are 
those  of  the  fut-expiring  Samaritan  dialect  and 
that  of  Galilee.    (4.)  Tne  curious  book  Zohar, 
among  its  forei^  additions,  contains  ver^  many 
from  the  Arabic.     (5.)  The  Idasore,  brief  and 
symbolical,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  what  may 
M  called  vernacular  peculiarities.    (6.)   The 
Christian  or  eoclesiastica]  Aramaic  is  that  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syriae  —  the  langua^  of  early 
Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic  respec- 
tively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahomctan- 
ism.    a.  The  dialect  of  GaUlee  appears  to  haye 
been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters  —  q  and 
2,  3  with  p — and  aphssresis  of  the  guttural  — 
a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise  separate 
—  carelessness  about  vowel-sounds  —  and  the 

substitution  of  ^  final  for  n*  i*  The  Samari- 
tan dialect  appean  to  have  been  a  compound 
of  the  yulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic.  A  con* 
fusion  of  Sie  mute  letters,  and  also  of  the  gut- 
turals, with  a  predflection  for  the  letter  y,  has 
been  noticed,  c.  The  dialect  called  thaf  of 
Jerusalem  or  Judaa,  between  which  and  Jhe 
purer  one  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  so  many  in- 
vidious distinctions  have  been  drawn,  seems 
to  have  been  variable,  ftom  frequent  changes 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  also  to  have  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  words  diffisrent  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia,  besides  being  some- 
what incorrect  in  its  orthography.  The  small 
amount  of  real  difference  between  the  two 
branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  ^rged  m  ^ 
an  aignroent  for  inaking  any  diyision  superflu- 
ous. But  it  has  l)een  well  observed  by  Fiirst, 
that  each  is  animated  by  a  very  diflbrent  spirit. 
The  chief  relics  of  Chaldaic  or  Eastern  Ara- 
maic—  the  Tai^guros  —  are  filled  with  tradi- 
tional faith  in  the  yaried  pages  of  Jewish 
history.     Western  Aramaic  or  Syriae  litera- 
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uat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  Chris- 
tian. Accordingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic 
character  of  the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that 
of  the  second  Ilellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebra- 
isms, the  other  of  Hellenisms. 

16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are 
traced  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by 
which  one  ase  of  a  language  is  separated  from 
another.  This  is  remarkiS>ly  the  case  in  re> 
spect  of  the  cessation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  Aramaic,  or,  as  it  may  be 
put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which  the  period 
of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  exposition 
and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
the  chosen  people.  — 17.  In  the  scholastic 
period,  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  succeeded  by  "  houses  of  in- 
quiry." Two  wa^s  only  w  extending  the 
blessings  hence  derivable  seem  to  have  present- 
ed themselTes  to  the  national  mind,  — by  com- 
mentary {targum)  and  inouiry  (deraaft).  In  the 
first  of  these  (Targumic  literature),  but  limited 
openings  occurred  for  critical  studies;  in  the 
second,  still  fewer.  The  vast  storehoilse  of 
Hebrew  thought  reaching  through  so  many 
centuries  —  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mud —  and  the  collections  of  a  similar  nature 
called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the  case  of 
the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  ^m  the  period 
of  tlie  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi  Asher 
—  the  closa*  of  the  Talmud  (a.d.  426) — con- 
tain comparatively  few  accessions  to  lin^istic 
knowledge.  — 18.  Of  the  other  main  division 
of  the  Aramaic  language,  —  the  Western  or 
Syriac  dialect,  -~tbe  earliest  existing  document 
is  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
not  improbably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  centurv.  The  Syrian  dialect  is  thickly 
studded  with  foreign  words, — Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  Uie  third. 
A  c(vnparison  of  this  aialoct  with  the  Eastern 
branch  will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied 
in  all  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of 
original  words — the  true  standard  in  linguis- 
tic researches.  — 19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  Jewish  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  meaning  of  passages  other- 
wise obscure,  as  likewise  for  many  happy  ren- 
derinin  of  the  original  text  But  thejr  are 
valuable  also  on  higher  reasons  —  the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  contro- 
verted passa^.  A  comparative  estimate  is 
not  yet  attainable  as  to  what  in  Targumic 
literature  is  the  pure  expression  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what  is  of  for- 
eign growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  Tar- 
gums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value;  and  a  similar 
good  work  has  been  e&ectad  by  means  of  the 
cognate  dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac. 
From  the  3d  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was 
to  a  CTeat  part  of  Asia  what  in  their  spheres 
Hellenic  Greek  and  medisBval  Latin  have  re- 
spectively been,  —  the  one  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage or  the  district  named. 

§§^20-24.  Arabic  Language. — Period 
OF  Revival.  — 20.  The  early  popnlation  of 
Arabia,  its  antiquities-  and  peculiarities,  have 
been  described  under  Arabia.  We  find  Arabia 


occupied  by  a  confluence  of  tribes,  the  leading 
one  of  undoubted  Ishmaditish  descent;  the 
others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
blended  by  alliance,  language,  neig^boibood, 
and  habits.  Before  these,  any  aborjnoal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Peninsula  ot  Arabia  lay  in  thr 
track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in  its  suppoaed 
return-course  towards  the  north-east.  Tberr 
may  now  be  found  abundant  Ulnstration  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  earlr 
Shemitic ;  and  the  langnaee  of  the  Ehkiii  {or 
Mahrah)  presents  us  wiu  the  singular  pibe- 
nomenon  of  a  dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew, 
and  possessing  close  affini^  with  the  Ghcz, 
or  Etiiiopian.  —  21 .  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez 
(Cush  ?  tne  sacred  language  of  Ethiopia)  with 
the  Shemitic  has  been  long  remarked  In  ii» 
lexical  peculiarities,  the  Gha  is  said  to  reaem- 
ble  the  Aramaic ;  in  its  grammatical,  die  Ara- 
bic. The  alphabet  is  very  cnrious,  diflerin;; 
from  Shemitic  alphabets  in  the  number,  ordei. 
and  name  and  form  of  the  letters,  by  the  din.>c 
tion  of  the  writing,  and  espedally  bjr  the  form 
of  vowel-notation. — 22.  Internal  evidence  ^• 
monstrates  that  the  Arabic  language,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  appears  on  the  field  of  his- 
tory, was  being  graoually  developed  in  its  n> 
mote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  A  wdl- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabk 
language  as  being  a  fusion  of  dinerent  dialecif, 
efibcted  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled  roand 
Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the  Caaba. 
In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the  Ko- 
reishite  dialect  is  asserted  b^  Arabic  wiiiert  on 
grammar.  But  the  recoc:mtion  of  the  Koian, 
as  the  ultimate  standard  in  lingniscic  as  xa 
religious  matters,  established  in  AraUc  judg- 
ment the  superior  purity  of  the  Koreishite 
dialect.  That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  hmgnage  marked  with  maoj  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  is  beyond  doubt.  £veii 
in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  nnwili- 
ing  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend, — bow. 
at  the  fur  of  Ocadh,  goods  and  traflSc,  waat^ 
and  profit,  were  alike  n^lected,  while  baids 
contended  amid  their  listening  oountaryBca. 
anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should  cntitk 
their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moailakat,  thr 
avadiffiOTa  of  tne  Caaba,  or  national  temple  ai 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed 
put  an  end  for  a  season  to  commeree  and 
tMirdic  contests ;  nor  was  it  until  the  work  of 
conquest  was  done  that  the  faithful  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  The  earliest  rdiaUe  lelicF 
of  Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments^  to  be 
found  in  what  has  oome  down  to  us  of  pit^ 
Islamite  compositions.  And  varioua  ai^> 
ments  have  been  put  forward  against  the  plia- 
bility of  the  present  form  of  these  remaiB^ 
being  their  original  orfe.  Their  obecnrities,  it 
is  contended,  are  less  those  of  age  than  of  io- 
dividual  style,  while  their  uniformity  of  laa* 
guage  is  at  variance  with  the  demonsMbly  late 
cultiva^on  and  ascendency  of  the  Koiashtte 
dialect  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  ajgument 
is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  eariy 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  not  within  die 
scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch  upon  the 
cal  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  o^ects. 
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merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  very 
pecnliar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best 
forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  7  th  century,  we  may  say  of  the 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  rdi- 
^rious  supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  charac- 
terized as  marlung  the  transition  from  versifi- 
cation to  prose,  m>m  poetry  to  eloquence. — 
23.  With  regard  to  tne  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration,  two  difierent  iud^ments  obtain. 
According  to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and 
grammatical  varieties  of  tbe  Shemitic  family  are 
to  be  found  combined  in  the  Arabic. — 24.  An- 
other school  maintains  veir  difierent  opinions. 
The  comparatively  recent  Jate  (in  their  present 
form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic 
remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a 
standard  of  r&rence  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism, 
■ubtiety  of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields 
of  literature,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  But 
it  is  urged  (and  colorably)  that  its  riches  are 
Dot  all  pure  metal,  and  that  no  great  attention 
to  etymology  has  been  evinced  by  native 
trriters  on  the  language.  Undoubtedly,  schools 
mch  as  that  of  Albert  Schultens  (d.  1730)  have 
unduly  exalted  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illustra- 
tion ;  but,  in  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
Seld  of  lower  criticism,  ita  importance  cannot 
be  disputed. 

§S  25-32.  Structurb  of  thb  Shsmitic 
Lakguaobs. — 25.  The  (question  as  to  whether 
my  large  amount  of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  (airly  dedncible  ftx>m  imitation  of 
wunds  has  been  answered  very  difierently  by 
tiigh  aathorities.  Gesenius  thought  instances 
)f  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in  extant  remains, 
Uthongh  probably  more  numerous  at  an  early 
period.  Hofifaiann's  judgment  is  the  same,  in 
'cspect  of  Western  Aramaic  On  the  other 
land,  Renan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the 
dentit^  of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian 
primitives  by  a  suggestion  that  these,  for  the 
nost  part,  may  be  assigned  to  bi-literal  words, 
)riginating  in  the  imitation  of  the  simplest  and 
nost  obvious  sounds.  But  more  probably  "  the 
160  or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constitu- 
ent elements  in  difierent  families  of  languages 
ire  not  interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations. 
They  are  phonetic  types,  produced  bv  a  power 
nberent  in  human  nature."  —  26.  The  deeplv 
arious  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  afllnity  still 
liscemible  between  Shemitic  and  Japnetian 
"oots  belongs  to  another  article.  Notning  in 
'.he  Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  subject  can 
t)e  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinity  being 
f>ossible.  But  in  treating  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages in  connection  with  Scripture,  it  is  roost 
prudent  to  torn  away  from  this  tempting  field 
of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  tne  simple 
elements — the  primitives  —  the  true  base  of 
eveiT  langnaffe,  in  that  these  rather  than  the 
mechanism  of  grammar  are  to  be  regarded  as 
exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character.  — 
27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families.  The  first  pecu- 
liarity is  the  tri-literal  root  (as  the  language  is 
It  present  known)  —  the  second  the  expression 
A  simplifications  by  consonants,  and  relations  by 
rowels  —  both  forming  part  of  the    flections 


within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitie 
family.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same  scholar^ 
the  prevalent  tri-literal  root  was  substituted  for 
an  earlier  or  bi-literal,  as  being  found  impracti- 
cable, and  obscure  in  use.  Traces  of  this  sur- 
vive in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic  branch,  where 
what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  in  the  He- 
brew forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  three — e,g,  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  much  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  this  peculiarity  being  origmal 
or  secondary.  4  vnter  among  ourselves  has 
thus  stated  the  case :  —  ''A  uniform  root-for- 
mation by  three  letters  or  two  syllables  de- 
veloped itself  out  of  the  original  monosyllabic 
state  by  the  addition  of  a  uird  letter.  This 
tendency  to  enlargement  presents  itself  in  the 
Indo-G^rmanic  auo:  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  latter,  monosyllabic  roots  re- 
main besides  those  that  have  been  enlai^^ed, 
while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  distq>- 
p^ured."    In  this  judgment  most  will  aeree. 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great 
interest.  Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  or  from  what 
source  did  the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it  ?  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  to  which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly 
claim  the  invention  of  letters.  As  has  been 
said,  the  award  to  the  Phcemeians,  so  long  un- 
challenged, is  now  practically  set  aside.  A 
more  probable  theory  would  seem  that  xvhich 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  fhwk  the 
E^vptians  to  the  Phoenicians  antt  Hebrews. 
Euner  people  may  have  acquired  this  aooom- 
plishment  Rom  the  same  source,  at  the  same 
time,  and  independently — or  one  may  have 
preceded  the  other,  and  subsequently  imparted 
the  acquisition.  As  the  Hebrew  and  Fhoeni- 
cian  alphabets  do  correspond,  and  the  charac- 
ter is  less  Phcenician  than  Hebrew,  the  latter 
people  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  pos- 
sessors of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  subsequently  to  the  Phcenicians.  The 
theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  generyd  be- 
lief) of  an  early  uniform  language  overroread- 
ing  the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in 
Gen.  X.  serves  to  illnstrate  this  <^uestion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsins, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-fiunily, 
of  which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as 
follows :  — 

Weak  OtmvrtOM.     Ubimh.  QmUmrtOa.  Dtntab. 

Aleph  =:  A     .      B«tta  -H  OIimI  +  Dnletb  =  Media 
HeasE-l-l    .      Vav  +  Meth  -4-Tetk     srAiplnitM 
Ghalii  s  O  +  a    P«     +  Kopb  -(-  Tan      =  Tenats 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more 
delicate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nnn,  were 
apjNUently  interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the 
onginal  S,  Saroech,  from  which  were  derived 
Zain,  Tsaddi,  and  Shin  —  Caph  (soii  k),  from 
its  limited  fiinctions,  is  apparently  of  later 
growth;  and  the  separate  existence  of  Besh, 
in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  the  one  letter 
yet  to  be  mentioned  —  Yod  —  aM  in  Knph  and 
Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  ren&ains  of  the 
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aacimt  Towd-ttrokes,  which  cany  as  back  to 
Um  «arij  sjUaharia,  whose  existence  he  main- 
taint  wrth  great  fi>rce  and  learning.  — 29.  The 
Ustoijof  the  formation  of  the  written  characters 
among  the  Hebrews  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Writiko.  The  history  of  the  characters  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch 
of  the  Aramaic  family  is  blended  with  that  of 
those  used  in  Jndaa.  Like  the  sonare  charac- 
ters, they  were  derived  ftom  the  ola  Phoenician, 
but  passed  through  some  intermediate  stages. 
The  first  rarie^  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Estraneelo — a  heavy  cumbrous  character  said 
to  be  derived  fW>m  the  Greek  arpoyyifXac,  but 
more  probably  (torn  two  Arabic  wonis  sienify- 
ing  the  writing  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents.  Concur- 
rentlv  with  this  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  veiy  much 
resembling;  it.  There  are  also  other  varieties, 
•Ughdy  difibring — the  Nestorian  for  example 
—-out  that  in  ordinary  use  is  the  Peshito  « 
simple  (or  lineal  accordmg  to  some) .  Its  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probablv  may  be 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 
The  hbtory  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 
peculiar  miture,  beyond  its  excessive  jpurism, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so 
singular  amon^  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Un- 
til a  oomparativelv  short  time  before  the  days 
of  Mohammed,  tfce  art  of  writing  appears  to 
have  been  practically  unknown.  For  the  Him- 
yarites  guarded  with  jealous  care  their  own  pe- 
culiar character —  the  '*  rousnad,"  or  elevated  ; 
in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Possibly,  dif- 
foreot  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  oeginning 
of  the  seventh  centurv,  the  heavv,  cumbrous 
Cufic  character  (so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city 
where  it  was  most  early  used)  i^pears  to  have 
been  ^erallv  adopted.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  inventea  bv  Muramar-Ibn  Mumt,  a  na- 
tive of  Babvlonian  Irak. — SO.  As  in  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  branches,  so  in  the  Arab 
branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various  causes 
rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  diacritical 
signs  and  vowel-points,  which  took  place  towards 
tM  close  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  en — not 
howeff«r  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and 
addition  to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  com- 
plete in  itself.  At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke, 
like  4he  diacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS., 
was  adopted  to  mark  unusual  significations. 
A  further  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  the 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  em- 
ployment of  a  point  cAove  the  line  to  express 
sounds  of  a  hign  kind,  like  a  and  o ;  one  below 
for  feebler  and  lower  ones,  like  t  and  e ;  and  a 
third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a 
hanher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  — SI .  The  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their 
sacred  writings  would  have  been  outraged  by 
any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  at  variance  with  exist- 
ing ones.  To  reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  authoritative  and  intelligible  uniformity 
was  the  object  of  the  liCasoretes,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  vowels  and  accents.  Of  the  names 
of  the  hiventors,  or  the  exact  time  of  their  in- 
troduction, nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 


Their  use  probably  began  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  and  Appears  to  have  been  completed  about 
the  tenth.  The  system  has  been  carried  out 
with  hr  greater  minuteness  in  the  Hebrew 
than  in  tm  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  Aree 
siffns  for  a,  t,  u;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  a, 
which  they  represented  by  figures  borrowed 
firom  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much  al- 
tered. Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of 
accents,  which  is  involved  m  the  same  obscurity 
of  origin.  But  it  bean  rather  on  the  relation 
of  words  and  the  memben  of  sentences  than 
on  the  construction  of  individual  words. — 3S. 
A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly 
developed.  In  their  present  form,  the  ArmfaK 
is  undoubtedly  the  richest ;  but  it  would  have 
been  rivalled  oy  the  Hebrew,  had  a  career  been 
voudisafed  equally  long  and  fiivonUe  to  this 
latter. 

Shem'uel.  1.  Son  of  Ammihnd,  appoint- 
ed from  th^  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  90). — 2.  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  SS).  — 3.  Son  of  Tola, 
and  one  of  tne  chiefii  of  the  tribe  of  T«—«>ifr 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Shell*  A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  12.    Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Shen'asar.  Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel 
(1  Chr.iii.  18). 

She'nir.  This  name  occura  in  Dent.  in. 
9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  eqmvnleat 
for  the  Hebrew  SaUr,  the  Amorite  nanae  for 
Mount  Hermon.    [Sbmik.] 

She'pfaain.  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
the  specification  by  Mosts  of  the  eastern  bonnd- 
ary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  zzziv.  10, 
11).  The  ancient  interpreten  (Tai^g.  PSrads- 
ion.;  Saadiah)  render  tne  name  by  Apameia; 
but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  in- 
tend the  Grreek  citv  of  that  name  on  tiie  Orootes, 
fiAy  miles  below  Antioch,  or  whether  they  use  it 
as  a  synonvme  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as  Scfawan 
afiirms.  No  tmce  of  the  name  appears^  how- 
ever, in  that  direction. 

Shephathi'ah.  A  Bemamite,  father  of 
Mbshullam  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).  The  name  is 
properiy  Shepratiah,  as  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

Shephati'ah.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Bsavid 
by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  tiL  3). 
— 2.  The  family  of  Shephatiah,  S7S  in  naon- 
ber,  returned  with  Zembbabel  {Ear.  il.  4 ;  Nek. 
vii.  9).  A  second  detachment  of  eightv,  wixb 
Zebadiah  at  their  head,  came  up  with  £sra 
( Ezr.  viii.  8).  — 3.  The  family  of  another  Sbeph- 
atiah  were  among  the  children  of  Sokmion's 
servanta,  who  came  up  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). — 4.  A  descmdant  of 
Peres,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  aaces- 
tor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  ^5.  The  sou 
of  Mattan ;  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who 
counselled  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  tfar 
dungeon  (Jer.  xxxriii.  1 ).  — 6.  The  Hampbtie. 
or  Hariphite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warrion 
who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklaf;  (I 
Chr.  xii.  5).  —  7.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  chief 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  rei^  of  David  (1  Chr 
xxvii.  16).— 8.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (9  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

Shepherd.    In  a  nomadic  state  of  aoHrn. 
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nrtrj  nun,  from  the  sheik  down  to  the  slare, 
is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads, 
and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral 
life.  The  occupation  pf  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
chieis  (Qen.  xxx.  29  ff.,  xxxrii.  12  if.),  but 
even  by  their  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex. 
ii.  19).  The  Eflrpttan  captivity  did  much  to 
implant  a  love  owsettled  abode,  and  consequent^ 
Iv  we  find  the  tribes  which  still  retained  a  taste 
for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  the  trans^ordanic 
district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ff.).  Henceforward  in 
Palestine  Proper  the  shepoerd  held  a  subordi- 
nate position.  The  oflElce  of  the  Eastern  shep- 
herd, as  described  in  the  Bible,  was  attended 
with  much  hardship,  and  even  danger.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently  consisted 
of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded  by  nature, 
such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "sycamore''  or  Egyp- 
tian fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  *' husks"  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Bap- 
tist I  Matt.  ill.  4);  he  had  to  encounter  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and 
bears  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  Is.  xxxi.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  6 ; 
Am.  iii.  12) ;  nor  was  he  firee  ftom  the  risk  of 
robbers  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi.  39). 
To  meet  these  various  foes,  the  shepherd's  equip- 
ment consisted  of  the  following  articles :  ^  a 
mantle,  made  probably  of  sheepskin  with  the 
fleece  on,  whicn  he  turned  inside  out  in  cold 
weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187) ;  a  scrip  or  wallet, 
^ntaiuing  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam. 
Kvii.  40) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still  the  fitvorite 
weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
10) ;  and,  lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  weapon  against  foes,  and  a  ciook 
lor  the  maniunment  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
^0;  Ps.  xxiu.  4;  Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shep- 
tierd  wu  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was 
MPOvided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant  i.  8;  Jer. 
Kxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  ef- 
scted  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain  localities, 
moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the  double 
>arpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and 
>rotecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
>y  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii. 
V),  while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  tes- 
ified  by  the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv. 
SI,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  E&r; "  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V. 
'tower  of  the  flock").  The  routine  of  the 
(hepherd's  duties  appears  to  have  been  as  fol- 
ows:  —  In  the  morning,  he  led  forth  his  flock 
rom  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did  by  going 
>efore  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usual 
n  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched 
:he  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job  xxx. 
I ),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to  search 
or  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12 ;  Lnke 
ET.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at 
I  running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to 
veils  (Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  38;  Ex.  ii.  16;  Ps. 
cziii.  2) ;  at  evening  he  brought  them  back  to 
he  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that  none 
were  missing,  bypassing  them  "  under  the  rod  " 
M  they  entered  the  door  of  the  enclosure  (I^v. 
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xxvii.  32;  Es.  xx.  37),  checking  each  sheep  as 
it  passed,  bv  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii. 
13) ;  and,  iinallv,  he  watched  the  entrance  of 
the  fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter 
(John  X.  3).  The  shepherd's  ofilce  thus  re- 
quired great  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
(Luke  ii.  8,  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  rcouired 
tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxii4.  13).  In  lat)^  es- 
tablishments, there  were  various  grades  of  shep- 
herds, the  highest  being  styled  "rulers"  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6),  or  "  chief  shepherds  "  ( 1  Pet.  v.  4) :  in 
a  royal  household,  the  tide  of  abbir,  "  mighty," 
was  boitowed  on  the  person  who  held  the  post 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians 
towards  shepherds  (^Gen.  xlvi.  34)  may  have 
been  mainly  due  to  uicir  contempt  for  the  sheep 
itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  valued  neither 
for  food  nor  generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only 
district  where  tney  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes.  It  may  have  been  increased  by 
the  memory  of  the  Shepherd  invasion. 

She'^Ptal.  Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of 
Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Shbpho  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23). 

She'pho.  The  same  as  Shbphi  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23). 

Sheph'uphan.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela 
the  first-born  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His 
name  is  also  written  Skbphupham  (A.  V. 
"  Shupham,"  Num.  xxvi  39),  Shuppim  (I  Chr. 
vii.   12,  15),  and  Mupft>iic   (Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

[MUPPIM.1 

She^'raa.  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vii.  24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons, 
and  of  Uzzbn-Shbbah. 

Sherebi'^ah.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Esra,  of  the  family  of  Blahli  the  son  of  Merari 
(Ear.  viii.  18,  24).  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viiL  7).  He  took  part 
in  the  psalm  of  confession  and  thajiksgiving 
which  was  sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (^eh.  ix.  4, 5),  a^d  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nob.  x.  12).  He 
is  again  mentioned  as  among  the  chief  of  the 
Levites  who  belonged  to  the  choir  (Neh.  xiL 
8,24). 

She'resh.  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Ma- 
nassch  by  his  wife  Maachah  (I  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Shere'ser.  Properly  "  Sharezer ; "  one  of 
the  messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
bv  the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tfvity  to  inouire  concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth 
month  (Zecn.  vii.  2).    [Reobmmblbcii.] 

She'shach  is  a  term  which  occurs  only  in 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  Ii.  41),  who  evidently  uses 
it  as  a  synonyme  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Baby- 
lonia. According  to  some  commentators,  it 
represents  "  Babd  "  on  a  principle  well  known 
to  the  later  Jews,  —  the  substitution  of  letters 
according  to  their  position  in  the  alphabet, 
counting  backwctrds  from  the  last  letter;  for 
those  which  hold  the  same  numerical  portion, 
counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well  he 
doubted,  however,  if  th'ifl  fancifiil  practice  is  as 
old  as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  ob* 
served  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which 
was  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  thst  of  the 
city  of  Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have 
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been  read  in  one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Bab- 
ylon as  ShisfiokL"  Sheshach  may  stand  for 
Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  to 
represent  the  country, 

Sheshal.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Nam.  xiii.  22),  and  were 
driven  thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Jndg. 
i.  10). 

She^shan.  A<>escendantof  Jerahmeelthe 
son  of  Hczron  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35). 

Sheshbas'zar.  The  Chaldssan  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zerubbabel  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11, 
V.  14,  16;  1  Esd.  ii.  12,  15.  The,  Jewish  tra- 
dition that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly 
without  weight     [Zbrubbabbl.] 

Sheth.    L  The  patriarch  Sb^h  (1  Chr.  i. 

y. — 2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxir.  17,  the 
eb.  Sheth  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  appellative, 
and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  or  Sheth," 
"the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab  (oomp.  Jer.  xlviii.  45). 

She'thar  (Pers.  "a  star").  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had 
access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes 
(Esth.  i.  14). 

She'thar-BoB'nai  (Pers.  <<star  of  splen- 
dor '*).  A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a 
command  in  the  province  "on  this  side  the 
river  "  under  Tatnai  the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13}.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in 
trying  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  writing  a 
letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preseired 
in  Ezr.  v.  As  regards  the  name  »hethar-boznai, 
it  seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  ele- 
ment of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shcthar,  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  The 
whole  name  is  not  unlike  8ati>barzanes,  a 
Persian  in  the  Ame  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
(Ctesias,  57). 

SheVa.  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary 
«f  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Sbraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisha  (1  K. 
iv.  3),  and  Shavsha  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18).  — 2.  Son 
of  Caleb  ben  Hesron  by  his  concubine  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Showbread  (Exod.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13, 

xxxix.  36,  Ac.),  literally  "bread  of  the  face"  or 
"  faces."  Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  a  table  of  shittim-wood,  i.e. 
acacia f  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,  and  "  having  a  golden  crown  to  the 
border  thereof  round  about,"  i.e.  a  border  or 
list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  hinder 
that  which  was  placed  on  it  from,  by  any  acci- 
dent, falling  ofll  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and 
a  representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Hero- 
dian  Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
ba:ts-reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted. 
It  exhibits  one  striking  correspondence  with 
the  prescriptions  in  Exodus.  We  there  find 
the  iollowing  words:  "And  thou  shalt  make 
onto  it  a  border  of  a  handbreadth  round  nbout." 
In  the  Bcnlpture  of  the  Arch,  the  hand  of  one 


of  the  slaves  who  is  carrying  the  table,  ani 
the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.    It  was 
thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  worid,  its 
four  sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  aeasons. 
In  2  Chr.  iv.  19,  we  have  mention  of  "  the  taUe« 
whereon  the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  rer.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  taJiles.    The 
table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  2S),  and 
a  new  one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  Uie  sanc- 
tuary under  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Maoc  ir.  49). 
Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  presented  a 
magnificent  table.    The  table  stood  in  the  sanc- 
tuary tosether  with  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick ana  the  altar  of  incense.    Eveiy  ssA^batk 
twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put  on  it  in  two 
rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinklea  with  iiwsensr 
where  they  remained  till  the  following  aahbnth. 
Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones. 
the  incense  was  burned,  and  tbey  were  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  whidi 
they  might  not  be  removed.    Besides  these,  the 
showbr^    table   was   adorned    with   dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  which  were  of  pure  groM 
(Ex.  xxv.  29).    The  number  of  kwves  (tw^ve) 
is  considered  by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  months.    If  there  was  socn  a 
reference,  it  must  surely  have  been  quite  sahor- 
dinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at  onoe.    Tlie 
twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelm  tribes 
(compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).     But,  taking  ^bis  for 
granted,  we  have  ftdll  to  ascertain  the  meaniag 
of  the  rite ;  and  there  is  none  which  is  left  in 
Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.      But,  al- 
though unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  ns  one  dt 
the  fading  and  most  solemn    appointmentr 
of  the  sanctuary  (comp.  2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11). 
In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  wfaidi  k 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  bnt  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rita 
connected  with  the  showbread  will  lead  vs  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning.     The  fine 
name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  die  dominaBt 
one,  lechem  pdnim,  "  bread  of  the'fiux  or  teees." 
We  have  used  the  words  fiux  or  Jaees  fforpi- 
rdm,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  onlj  in  the 
plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the 
noe  of  one  person  and  of  many.    In  connectioa 
with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  see^ 
ondary  one  of  presence.    The  pstdm^  therefore. 
or  Presence,  is  that  not  of  the  people,  b«t  of 
Grod.    Bnt  in  what  sense  *    Spencer  and  otiicrB 
consider  it  bread  ofiiircd  to  God  as  was  tli» 
Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat 
answering  to  a  heathen  LeetigtemitaiL     Bnt  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded 
appointments.    B&hr  remarks,  and  jnstij,  that 
the    term  paiihn  is  applied  solely  to  the  tsble 
and  the  brrad,  not  to  the  other  fumimre  of  the 
sanctuary,  die  altar  of  incense,  or  the  goldea 
candlestick.    There  is  something,  therefore,  pe- 
culiar to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the 
title.     Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Preaenee'it  i< 
said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in  Him  "  (Ks.  xxiil 
20).    The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  th»e- 
fore  be  taken  as  equivalent.    Both,  in  refeience 
to  their  context,  indicate  the  manif^statioa  of 
God  to  His  creatures.     Hence,  as  Name  staadt 
for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face  for  Perwmi:  to  see 
the  Face,  for  to  see  the  Person.    The  Bnsd 
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of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread  through 
which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  participation 
of  which  the  seeing  of  God  is  boand  np,  or 
through  the  murticipation  of  which  man  attains 
the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows,  that  we 
have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such,  as 
the  means  of  nonrishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
spiritaal  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  sei'it^g  the 
f9ce  of  God. 

Shib'boleth^  Jndjgp.  xil  &  The  Hebrew 
word  which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made 
use  of  at  the  passages  of  the  Jordan,  after  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Ephraimites,  to  test  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  sound  lA  by  those  who  wished  to 
cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephraimites,  it 
would  appear,  in  their  dialect,  substituted  for 
sh  the  simple  sound  $ ;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronount^^M 
as  an  Ephraimite,  and  therefore  an  enemy, 
put  him  to  death  accordingly.  The  word 
^*  Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a  second  life  in 
the  English  language  in  a  new  signification,  has 
two  meanings  in  Hebrew :  Ist,  an  ear  of  com ; 
2dly,  a  stream  or  flood  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  IC) :  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  sense  that  this  par- 
ticular wora  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites, 
the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word 
b^innmg  with  tne  sound  sh  would  have  an- 
swered equally  well  as  a  test. 

Shib'mAll  (properly  Sibmah).  One  of  the 
places  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  lleuben 
[  Num.  xxxii.  38) .  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Shebam,  t.€.  Sebam. 

Shio'ron.  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
irestem  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah 
Josh.  XV.  11  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron 
Akir)  and  Jabneel  {Ythna),  the  port  at  which 
;he  boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the 
lame  has  been  discovered  between  these  two 
>lace8,  which  are  barely  four  miles  apart. 

Shield  {tsinnak,  mSgSn,  skeUi,  sMSrdh), 
The  three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quotml 
tave  been  alrmdy  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Vrms,  where  it  is  statec*.  that  the  tadnmk  was  a 
arge  oblong  shield  or  taivet,  covering  the 
rbole  body ;  that  the  magen  was  a  small 
ound  or  ovsJ  shield ;  and  that  the  term  thtiei 
i  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  oma- 
lental  piece  of  armor.  To  these  we  may 
dd  M^cnerah,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only 
1  Ps.  xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted 
f  a  frame-work  of  wood  covered  with  leather; 
:  thus  admitted  of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9). 
*hc  magen  was  firequently  cased  with  metal, 
ither  brass  or  copper :  its  appearance  in  this 
vse  resembled  gold,  when  the  sun  shone  on  it 
I  Mace.  vi.  39) ;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  the 
ractice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield,  we 
i.iy  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum  (ii.  3). 
he  surface  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
te  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5 ; 
3nce  Saul's  shield  is  described  as  "  not 
lointed  with  oil,"  t.e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam. 
21 )  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
r  the  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it 
[>ni  the  efiects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept 
•rered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6). 
h  *  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it 


was  attached  by  a  strap.  Shields  of  state  were 
covered  with  beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such 
for  use  in  religions  processions  (I  K.  x.  16, 17). 
Shields  were  suspended  about  public  build- 
ings for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K.  x.  17; 
1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi.  2).  In  the  metaphorical 
language  of  the  Bible,  the  shield  generally  rep- 
resents the  protection  of  God  (e.^.  Ps.  lii.  3, 
xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is  applied  to 
earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16  to  faith. 

Smggai'OIL,  Ps.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind 
of  psalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is 
now  not  known.  In  the  singular  number,  the 
word  occurs  nowhere  in  Hebrew,  except  in  the 
inscription  of  the  seventh  Psalm.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Hahakkuk 
(iii.  1)  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands, "  'a/  ihigy&n6ih"  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  modem  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  shieij^aion,"  and  to  be  merely  a 
direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by 
which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  Giese- 
nius  and  Fiirst,  s.tr.,  concur  in  deriving  it  fix>m 
shiggSh,  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 
witn  praises ;  and  they  iustify  this  derivation 
by  kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would 
thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific 
meaning,  if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  sev- 
enth P«ilm,  would  continue  unknown.  Ewald, 
Rodiger,  and  Delitzsch  derive  it  from  shagdh^ 
in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and  con- 
sider the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  Lee,  and  Hit- 
zig  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of  lamenta- 
tion, or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from 
Arabic.  Hnpfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  conjec- 
tures that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  higgaion 
(Ps.  ix.  16)  m  the  sense  of  poem  or  8i>ng. 
The  Versions  give  no  help.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
Hab. iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  "upon  shigionoch," 
as  if  shiffionoth  were  some  musical  instrument. 
But  nnoer  any  circumstances  *al  must  not  be 
translated  "  upon  "  in  the  sense  of  playihg  upon 
an  instrument.  It  would  be  better  rendered 
there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of*' 

ShillOIl.  A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Haphraim 
and  Anaharath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
nuut.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  *'  near  Mount 
Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  resembling  it 
at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the  Chirbet 
SchPin  of  Dr.  Schulx,  U  mile  N.  W.  of  Debu- 
rieh.  The  identification  is,  however,  very  un- 
certain. 

ShiliOr  of  Egypt  (l  Chr  xiii.  5)  is  spo- 
ken of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
David's  time,  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  being 
the  other.  It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor, 
"the  Shihor  which  [isj  liefore  E;,nrpt"  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3),  A.  V.  "Si nor,"  sometimes,  at  least, 
a  name  of  the  Nile.  It  would  appear  that  Shi- 
hor of  Egypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which  [isJ  be- 
fore Egypt '  might  designate  the  stream  or  the 
Widi-KAreesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile. 

Shilior-Iiib'natll.  Named  only  in  Josh, 
xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  tlie  bound- 
ary of  Asher.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By 
the  ancient  translators  and  commentators,  the 
names  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
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places.    But  modern  commentaton,  beginning 

gsrhaps  with  Masius,  have  inclined  to  consider 
hihor  as  identical  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a  river.  They  inter- 
pret the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
which  they  then  naturally  identi^  with  the 
Bel  us  of  Pliny,  the  present  Nahr  Naman. 
But  this  theory  is  surely  very  far-fetched. 

Shillu.  The  iather  of  Asubah,  Jehoshar 
phat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

Shil'hiin.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Am-Rim- 
mon  (Josh.  xv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covensd.  The  juxtaposition  of  Shillim  and 
Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  Salim  and  JEnon  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  but  their  position  in  the  south  of 
Judah  seems  to  forbid  this. 

Shillem.  Son  of  Naphtali,  and  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen.  xlvi.  34 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  49). 

ShillemitoBy  the.  The  descendants  of 
Shillem  the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Shilo'ah,  the  waters  of.   A  certain 

soft-flowinff  stream  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  waters  in  question  were  the  same  which 
are  better  known  under  their  later  name  of 
SiLOAM,  —  the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Shiloh.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shi- 
loh  is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a 
very  difficult  passage,  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
forty-ninth  chapter  of  Gksnesis.  Supposing  that 
the  translation  is  correct,  the  mcanmg  of  the 
word  is  Peaceable,  or  Pacific ;  and  the  allusion 
is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name  has  a  similar 
signification,  or  to  the  expected  Messiah,  who, 
in  Is.  ix.  6,  is  expressly  ealled  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
Hebrew  text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are 
three  objections  to  this  translation,  which,  taken 
oolleetivelv,  seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word 
*'  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the 
name  or  appellation  of  a  person.  2dly.  The 
only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently,  of  the 
same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
12) ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not  of 
a  person.  3dly.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz. 
as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  where  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a 
long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  anv  violence  to 
the  Hebrew  language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  pre- 
cise grammatical  parallel  elsewhere  (comp.  1 
Sam.  iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  **  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Jndah,  nor  the 
ruler's  staflT  from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall 
go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion 
would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war 
(Judg.  i.  1,  2,  XX.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14),  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land  was 
conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  The  objections 
to  this  mterpretation  are  set  forth  at  length  by 
flengstenberg ;  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor, 
with  an  account  of  the  various  interpretations 
which  have  been  suggested  by  others,  are  well 


given  by  Davidson  {IntroduetUm  fa  (As  Old  Tm^ 
iamaU,  i.  199-210). 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  per< 
haps  that  of  "  Rest."  The  passage  would  thcs 
run  thus :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from, 
f  Judah  .  .  .  till  rest  come,  and  the  nationa  obey 
him ; "  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  to  spring  from  die  tribe  of 
Judah.  This  translation  deserves  respectful 
consideration,  as  havine  been  ultimately  adopt- 
ed by  Gresenius.  —  3.  A  third  ex|»lanation  of 
Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  diat  it  is  not  the 
name  of  a  person,  is  a  translation  by  rarious 
learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced  by  the 
Tar;gum  of  Jonatnan,  tluit  SkUok  merely  ineans 
"  his  son,"  t.e.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  toe  sense 
of  the  Messiah),  from  a  supposed  word  S^, 
"a  son."  There  is,  however,  no  such  word 
in  known  Hebrew.  The  translation,  then,  of 
Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a  city  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  soundest,  if  the  present  Hebrew  text  is 
correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  bear  in  miwl 
the  possibility  of  tnere  being  some  error  in  that 
text.  When  Jerome  translated  the  word  "  qui 
missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he  did  not 
read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of  skahck, 
**  to  send."  We  may  likewise  be  oertaim  that 
the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did  not  read 
the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.  He  read  it 
as  Mldh  =B  shelldf  and  translated  it  well  by  ib& 
phrase  tH  oTrwKei/teva  aimi» ;  so  that  the  mesDiaf 
would  be,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  froia 
Judah  ...  till  the  things  reserved  for  hiia 
come."  It  is  most  probable  that  Ezekiel  read 
the  word  in  the  same  war.  It  is  not  meant  by 
these  remarks  that  tkdiok  is  more  likely  to  havs 
been  correct  than  Shiloh.  But  the  fact  that 
there  were  difierent  readings,  in  former  times, 
of  this  very  difficult  |ms8afie,  necessarilj  tends 
to  suggest  the  possibility  Uiat  the  correct  read- 
ing may  have  been  lost.  Whatever  iaterpreia 
tion  of  the  present  reading  may  be  adopt^  the 
one  which  must  be  pronounced  entitled  to 
the  least  consideration  is  that  which  anppMo 
the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Chnst  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  jost  before 
Judiea  became  a  Roman  province.  Thefc  is 
no  such  interpretation  in  the  Bible ;  and,  how- 
ever ancient  tnis  mode  of  regarding  the  pass^ 
may  be,  it  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  dis- 
passionate scrutiny.* 

1  "  The  Targnm  Onkelos  reads, '  One  bartag  tk» 
principality  shall  not  l>e  taken  fh>m  the  ~ 

Judah,  nor  a  sorlbe  fh>ni  hi«  6bildren*s  

until  Uie  Hesalah  oome,  whose  the  fciagdMa 
the  Targ.  Jeras.,  *  Kings  shall  not  fail  IVoaa 
house  of  Judah,  nor  skimil  doctors  of  the  law  ' 
their  ohfldrvn*8  children,  till  the  time  w ' 
King's  Messiali  shall  oome;*  Sjr.,  'The 
shall  not  fkil  ttom  Judah,  nor  an  exnounL 
between  his  feet,  till  He  oome  whose  ft  is.* 
noeptre;  Arab.,  \The  soeptre  shall  not 


is; 
Che 
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away  fW>m  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  firom  iuhI 
rule,  until  He  shall  oome  whose  it  is ; '  Sam^  « 
the  Pacifio  shall  oome ; '  Lat.  Vulg.,  *  UnlU  A 
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oome  vho  is  to  be  sent,' 

**  ft  is  prindpally  among  the  Jews  that  the 
of  Aben  Ksra  nnds  eurrenoy,  wIk»  makes  °" 

be  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  taber 

first  fixed  after  the  oonquest  of  Caaaaa. .  . 
there  Is  no  mention  made  of  Shiloh  els     ' 
the  Penuteuoh,  and  no  probability  that 
place  existed  in  the  time  of  Jsoob.    It  Is,  \ 

soaroely  conceivable  that  suoh  a  spteadid  , 

prediotton  shoald  be  Interrupted  or  aa  allarioa 
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Shiloh.    In  Jndg.  xxi.  19,  it  is  raid  that 
Shiloh  is  "  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  sonth  or  Lebo- 
nah."    In  agreen^ent  with  this,  the  traveller  at 
the  present  day,  going  north  from  Jerusalem, 
?od;^  the  first  ni^ht   at  BeiHn,  the  ancient 
Bethel ;  the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours,  tarns  aside  to  the  right  in  order  to  visit 
Seilun,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  wady  which  brings 
him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  el-Lebbdn,  the  Lem- 
niih  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he  pursues 
"  the  highway  "  to  Nabltu,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
jSiiECHKX.]    Its  present  name  is  sufficiently 
like  the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while  it  is 
identical  with  5Ai7ofi  (see  above),  on  which  it 
is  evidently  founded.     Shiloh  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctu- 
aries.    The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had 
been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  prepress  of  the 
Conquest  (Josh,    xviii.  1    sq.),  was  removed 
thence  on  tne  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg. 
XTiii  31 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).     It  was  here  the  He- 
brew conqueror  divided  among  the  tribes  the 
portion  or  the  west  Jordan-re&^on,  which  had 
not  been  alrrad^  allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix. 
51).    In  this  distribution,  or  an  earlier  one, 
Shiloh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xvi.  5).    The  seizure  here  of  the  "  daughters  of 
Shiloh,"  by  the  Benjamites,  is  recorded  as  an 
event  whicn  preserved  one  of  the  tribes  from 
extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-S3).    The  ungodly 
conduct  of  die  sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been 
carried  into  battle  against  the  Philistines ;  and 
Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into  insignificance. 
It  stands  fordi  in  the  Jewish  histonr  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  divine  indignation  ( Jer.  vii. 
12).    The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  travel- 
ler views  it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  closely 
where  the  ancient  town  must  have  stood.    A, 
tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from  an  uneven 
plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  except 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the 
town.     The  tabernacle  may  have  been  pitched 
on  this  eminence,  where  it  would  be  a  conspic- 
uous object  on  every  side.     The  ruins  found 
there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable.    They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.    At  the  distance  of 


such  an  inoonstdenble  loealltv.    It  Is  so  utterly  oot 


for  A  monw^nt.  Yet  Teller,  Mendelssohn,  Eichhom, 
AmmoB,  Bosemnuller  (In  llrst  edition),  Kelle.  and 
others,  have  enrolled  themselves  In  nvor  of  this 
erode  conoelt." 

TheM  obeervatlons  are  taken  from  a  writer  In 
Kitto't  Cvclopsdia,  who  proposes  a  new  render- 
tea.  Shiloh  Is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to 
asifSsek, require;  aadhs  true  import, he ooneeivet. 
Is  Us  dmiredt  the  Umg«^for  One,  Whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
term,  the  probabUltf  arlslna  from  the  andent  ver- 
•loos,  the  general  eonsent  of  the  Jews  and  of  Chris- 
Haas,  that  ItinaiAU  Is  reftrred  to.  Is  very  strong.  — 
Md. 


about  fifteen  minutes  fit>m  the  main  site  is  a 
fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  very  common  in  the  East, 
flows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  larger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds 
are  watered. 

Shilo'ni.  This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  Y. 
^nly  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered 
>^as  it  is  in  other  cases — "the  Shilonite," 
that  is,  the  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest 
son  of  Judah. 

Shilo'nite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  or  resi- 
dent of  Shiloh,  —  a  title  ascribed  only  to 
Ahijah  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xv.  S9 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
29,  X.  15). 

Shilo'nites,  the,  are  mentioned  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  a  date  difilcult  to  fix  (I  Chr.  ix.  5). 
They  are  doubtless  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Shblah,  who  in  the  Pentateuch  are  more 
accurately  designated  Shelamitbb. 

Shil^shah.  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Bbim'ea.  1.  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba 
(I  Chr.  iii.  5). --2.  A  Merarite  Levite  ( 1  Chr. 
vi.  30[15]). — 3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ances- 
tor of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (I  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 
^4.  The  brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  xx.  7), 
elsewhere  called  Srammar,  Shi  mm  a,  and 
Shi  ME  AH. 

Shim'eall.  1.  Brother  of  David,  and  la- 
ther of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
21 ) ;  called  also  Shammah,  Shimba,  and  Shim- 
ma.  2.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (\  Chr.  viii.  82). 

Shim'eam.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the 
founder  or  prince  of  Gibeon  (1  ^!!hr.  ix.  38). 
Called  Shimeah  in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

Shim'eath*  An  Ammonitess,  mother  of 
Josachar,  or  Zahad,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22] ;  2  Cbr.  xxiv. 
26). 

ohim'ei.  1*  Son  of  Gershom  the  Mm  of 
Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7, 
9,  10;  Zech.  xii.  13);  called  Shimi  in  Ex. 
vi.  17.     In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according  to  the 

E reseat  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
oth  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  somethinfi^ 
omitted  in  this  verse.  —  2.  Shimei  the  son  of  > 
Gera,  a  Benjamito  of  the  house  ol  Saul,  who 
lived  at  Bahurim.  When  David  and  his  suite 
were  seen  descending  the  long  defile,  on  his 
flight  ftom  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13),  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst 
forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
He  ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing 
stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions,  and, 
when  he  came  to  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  dry 
hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over 
them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated,  that,  but  for 
David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted 
across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9),  and  cut  off 
his  head.  The  whole  conversation  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called  the 
slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.  The  royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei 
following  them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as 
long  as  uiev  were  in  sight.  The  next  meeting 
was  very  different    The  king  was  now  return' 
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vng  from  his  successful  campaign.  Just  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  feny-boat  or 
on  the  brid^  (2  Sam.  xix.  18),  the  first  person 
to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even 
on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  wno  may  have 
seen  him  approaching  from  the  heights  above. 
He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in  abject  peni- 
tence. Bnt  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set 
at  rest  by  this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed 
he  recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of 
his  son  Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of 
death.  He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  ii.  36,  37).  For  three  years,  the  engage- 
ment was  kept  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  two  slaves  who  had 
escaped  to  Gath,  ne  went  out  on  his  ass,  and 
made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  ii.  40).  On 
his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46). — 
3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8). 
Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Snimei  the  son  of  Elah 
(I  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  David's  brother, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. — 4.  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1  K. 
iv.  18).  — 6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  —  6.  A  Simeonite, 
son  of  Zacchnr  (1  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).  ^7.  Son 
of  Gog,  a  Reubcnite  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  —  8.  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (l  Chr.  vi.  42). 
— 0.  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth 
division  of  the  singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17). — 
10.  The  Ramathite  who  was  over  David's 
vinevards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  —  U.  A  Levite 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  — 12.  The  brother  of 
Uononiah  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  Perhaps  the  same  as 
the  preceding. — 13.  A  Levite  in  the  time-  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23). — 14.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mana  (Ezr.  x.  33). — 16.  A  son  of  Bani,  who 
had  also  married  a  foreign  wife  and  pot  her 
awa^  (Ezr.  x.  38).  — 16.  Son  of  Kish  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii. 

Shim'eon.  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the 
family  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  31). 

Sbimlli.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the 
same  as  Shbma  the  son  of  Eipaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  21). 

Shiml  =:  Shimei  1  (Ex.  vi.  17). 

Shimltes,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Shimei  the  son  of  Gershom  (Num.  iii.  21). 

Shim^ma.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and 
brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13). 

Shi'mon.  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are 
enumerated  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Shim'rsth.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi(l  Chr.  viii.  21 ). 

Shim'ri.  1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Shema- 
iah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  —2.  The  fother  of  Jediael, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  — 3. 


A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hettki«K 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  IS). 

Shim'^riill.  A  llioalnteaa,  mother  of  Je- 
hozabad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21 ,  she  b  csUfd 
Shokbs. 

Shim'rom.  Shimboh  the  son  of  lasacbir 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1). 

Shini'ron.  A  dty  of  Zebulnn  (Josh  xl 
I,  xix.  15).  Its  foil  appellation  was  peihtpi 
Shimron-mbroh.  Schwarz  proposes  to  ido- 
tifjT  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jomhos,  now 
iStimiRfyal,  a  village  a  few  miles  ¥/,  of  Nszs- 
reth. 

Shim'ron.  The  fourth  son  of  Issadiar, 
according  to  the  lists  of  Genesis  (xlvt  IS)  sod 
Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the  head  of  the  hat- 
ily  of  the  Shimromitrs. 

Shim'roiiite&    the.     The   farnQj  of 

Shimron,  son  of  Issachar  (Nnm.  xxvi.  24). 

Shun'ron-me'ron.    The  king  of  Shim- 

ron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirtv-oos 
kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Joeh.  xii.'  90). 
It  is  probabW  (though  not  certainly)  the  con- 
plete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
ron. There  are  two  claimants  to  identitv  with 
Shimron-meron.  The  old  Jewish  trsTeDer 
hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  En^an- 
nim  ( Jfliffi),  south  of  the  mountains  of  Gflbot, 
at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Lkir  Menm.  The 
other  is  the  village  of  SimAiA/tk^  west  of 
Nazareth. 

ShixnBhal.  The  scribe  or  aecretaiy  of 
Rehum,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  ooa- 
quered  province  of  Jndsa,  and  of  the  cofoar  of 
Samaria,  supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Sx. 
iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was  apparently  an  An- 
maean,  for  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Am- 
xerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and  the  km. 
of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 

Shin'ab.  The  king  of  Admali  in  the  tint 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Shi'nar  seems  to  have  been  the  ancint 
name  of  the  great  aUnvial  tract  through  whic^ 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  .before  Rschisg 
the  sea,  —  the  tract  known  in  later  times  ii 
Chaidna  or  Babylonia.  It  was  a  plain  cosntrr, 
where  brick  had  to  be  used  for  stone,  and  slioe 
for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Among  its  citin 
were  Babel  (Babylon), ErechorOrech  (Orcboe). 
Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer)^  and  Acnd 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  noticn 
are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  sitnation.  The 
native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown 
to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extraadj 
doubnnl  whetner  there  is  really  any  connection 
between  Shinar  and  Singara  or  Smjar.  Sin- 
gara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Meo- 
potamia,  well  known  to  the  Romana.  It  ma^ 
be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  hj 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lover 
Mesopotamian  conntiy,  where  they  so  leaf 
dwelt,  and  which  Abnuiam  brought  with  his 
from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees." 

Ship.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  sopdied  h9 
with  so  much  information  concerning  me  nc* 
chant«hip8  of  the  ancients  as  St.  Lake  in  ^ 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Home  (Aca 
xxvii.,  xxviii).    It  is  important  to  rtattalBff 
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that  be  accompliaheil  it  in  tbiM  ships:  flnt,  tbe 
Ailnii»tcian  rewel,  which  took  hiia  from  C«8a- 
'  ft,  «nd  which  <ru  probably  s  coMdng- 
10  great  size  (xxvii.  1-6) ;  secfindlT, 
the  large  Atexandriaa  corn-ahip,  in  which  he 
vag  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ualta  (xzTii.  6- 
xxriii.  1  :  aad  thirdly,  another  laree  Alexan- 
ilrian  corn-fhip,  in  which  he  aailed  from  Malta 
hj  Syracuse  and  Rherinra  to  Puleoli  (xxTiii. 
11-13).  (1.)  Sitt  0?  Ancieal  SS™.  — The 
oarratiTe  which  we  take  as  our  chief  ^ide  af- 
foriU  a  good  itandard  for eali mating  thi*.  The 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  wa»  wrecked  had  276 
penoni  on  hoard  (Acts  xxtiJ.  37), 
cargo  of  whe  ■■■■--'■ 
sengcia  uem 
in  another  ship  (x:tTiii.  11]  which  had  ita  own 
crew  and  iu  own  carxo-  Now,  in  English 
irangport-ihips,  prepared  for  carrying  troops, 
it  is  a  common  eatimate  to  allow  a  ton  and  a 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an 


(a.)  Sleerina  Appamli 
lors  hare  fallen  into  atrsnge  perplexities  from 
observing  that  in  Acts  xxrii.  40  ("  the  faslen- 
ings  of  the  mddcn")  St.  Lnke  nses  the  plural. 
Ancient  sliipi  were  in  irath  not  steered  at  all 
by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  (o  the  stem,  hnt 
by  means  of  two  paddle-raddeis,  one  on  each 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port- 
hole, as  the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large. 
|,1.)  Build  ami  Omamenli  of  the  Huli.  —  U'a 
probable  that  there  was  no  very  marked  ditler- 
^ce  between  the  bow  and  the  stern.  The 
"  hold  "  (Jonah  i.  S)  would  present  no  special 
[lecnliaritiea.  One  charecterislic  ornament, 
rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the  bow, 
■a  familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  oo  alluaioa 
la  it  occois  in  Scripture.  Tliat  penooiHcation 
>r  ships,  which  seems  to  be  inatinctiTe,  led  the 
locienw  to  pwnt  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the 
WW  (comp.  Acts  XKvii.  15).  An  ornament  of 
:hat  which  took  him  on  from  Malta  to  Ponnoli 
a  more  explicitly  referred  to.  The  "  sign  "  of 
hiU  ship  (Acta  xxviii.  1 1 )  was-  Cartor  xho 
Pollux  ;  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes 
T«re  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each 
lide  of  the  bow.  (4.)  (/migryiVrJen.  —  The  im. 
lerfcction  of  the  build,  and  still  more  (see  be- 
ow,  9)  tbe  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in  ancient 
hips,  rwnlled  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
nir  linns  to  tbe  starting  of  tbe  planks,  and  con- 
eqnently  to  leaking  and  foundering.  Hence 
I  waa  cnstomarv  to  take  on  board  peculiar  con- 
ri ranees,  suitably  called  "  helps  "  [Acts  xxvii. 
7),  as  precautions  against  such  dangers. 
These  were  simply  cables  or  chuns,  whi(£,  in 
aae  of  necessity,  could  be  passed  ninnd  the 
rame  of  tbe  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
nd  madetight.  (5.)  Aitcltort.  —  Itisprobablc 
hat  the  ground  tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman 
ailon  tni  quite  as  good  as  our  own.  Ancient 
ncbora  were  similar  in  form  to  tliose  which 
re  nw  now,  except  that  they  were  without 
ukes.  Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  fbnnd 
1  the  N.  T.,  one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor 
nnceming  Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  The 
ther  passage  is  part  of  tbe  literal  nnrrative  of 
:t.  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most  critical  point. 
'he  »Mp  in  wU^  be  was  sailing  bad  foui  rui. 


chore  on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  hi 
tbe  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  braak. 
en  was  imminent  Tbe  sailon  on  this  occatioii 
anchored  by  the  slam  (Acts  xxvii.  39). 

(6.)  ifostf,  Saiii,  Ropa,  and  Yard:  — Thes* 


a  It  ship  w 

pie  and  clumsy  than  chat  employed  in  modem 
times.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast, 
with  one  large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  o( 
great  length.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull, 
and  the  danger  of  starting  tbe  planks,  were 
greater  than  under  the  present  system,  which 
distributes  the  mechanical  preasnra  more  even- 
ly over  the  whole  ship.    Hot  that  there  wen 


(Is.  xxxiii.  33);   and 


thatcedar-w  

used  Ibr  this  part  of  ships.  There  is  a  thiid 
passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34),  where  the  top  of  a 
ship's  roast  is  probably  intended.  In  Bi. 
xxvii.  39,  oars  are  distinctly  mentioned ;  and  it 
seems  that  oak.wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in 
making  them  Another  feature  of  the  ancient, 
as  of  the  modem  ship,  is  the  flag  at  tbe  Cop  of 
the  mast  (Is.  U..  and  xxx.  17).  (7.)  Rale  of 
Sailiiig,  —  St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this;  and 
they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  team 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here, 
however  (what  commentaton  sometimes  curi- 
ously forget],  that  winds  are  variable.  Thai 
the  voyage  between  Troas  end  Phiupfi,  ac- 
complished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  II,  IS] 
in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion 
(Acts  nx.  6)  Ave  days.  With  a  fiiir  wind,  an 
ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seTen  knots  an 


rig  of  Chini      ,         .  , 

quick  mn  before  the  wind  (Acts  xti.  ii.  xxvu. 
16).  It  would,  however,  be  a  crcat  mistake  to 
suppose  that  andent  ship»  could  not  work  to 
windward.  The  superior  rig  and  build,  how- 
ever, of  modem  ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer 
to  tba  wind  than  was  ihc  case  in  classical  timtn 
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A  modern  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  Tery  hois- 
teroas,  will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind. 
To  an  ancient  Yessel,  of  which  the  hull  was 
more  clumsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced 
so  tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points 
as  the  limit.  (9.)  l^ing-to.  —  A  ship  that 
could  make  progress  on  her  proper  course,  in 
moderate  weather,  when  sailmg  within  seven 
points  of  the  wind,  would  He  to  in  a  gale,  with 
ner  length  making  about  the  same  angle  with 
the  direc^tion  of  the  wind.  This  is  done  when 
the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all 
hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety  ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when 
the  was  nndei^rded  and  the  boat  taken  on 
board  (Acts  xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of 
Claitda.  (10.)  Ship's  Boat.  —  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  place  tor  noticing  separately  the 
CKu^ij,  which  appears  prominently  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  16, 32).  Every 
large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one  or  more 
boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair 
Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending 
no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Ph<bnicb,  had  her 
boat  towing  behind.  (11.)  Offioen  and  Crew, 
—  In  Acts  xxvii.  II,  we  have  both  Kvflepvffnfc 
and  vai;fcX9pof.  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  re- 
ceiving also  (possibly)  tlie  fares  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  former  has  the  charge  of  the  steer- 
mg.  The  word  for  *'  shipmen  "  (Acts  xxvii. 
S7,  30)  and  "  sailors  "  (Rev.  xviii.  17)  is  simply 
the  usual  term  vavrat,  (12.)  Storms  and  Snip- 
wrttks,  —  The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
was  a  time  of  immense  traffic  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  there  must  have  been  many  vessels 
lost  there  every  year  by  shipwreck,  and  (per- 
haps) as  many  by  foundering.  This  last  dan- 
ger would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of 
rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  mutt  re- 
member that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
very  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  anv 
at  all.  Certain  coasts  were  much  dreaded, 
especially  the  African  Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The 
danger  indicated  by  breakers  (ib.  39),  and  the 
fbar  of  falling  on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course. 
St-.  Paul's  experience  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  illustrations  of  all  these  perils.  (IS.)  Boats 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  —  In  tne  narratives  of  the 
call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of  men  " 
(Matt  iv.  18-32  ;  Mark  i.  16-20 ;  Luke  v.  1-11 ), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  these  boats.  In  the  account 
of  the  storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt, 
viii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25), 
it  is  fbr  every  reason  instructive  to  compare  the 
three  narratives ;  and  we  should  observe  that 
Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  With  the 
large  popnlation  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  number  both 
of  fishing-boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  boat- 
building must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its 
shores.  (14.)  Merchant-ships  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, —  The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring 
is  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T.  are  the  following  in 
order :  Gen.  xlix.  13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
concerning  Zebulun ;  Num.  xxiv.  24,  in  Ba- 
laam's prophecy ;  Dent  xxviii.  66,  in  one  of 
the  warnings  of  Moses ;  Judg.  y.  17,  in  Debo- 


rah's Song.  Next  after  these  it  is  natana  to 
mention  the  illustrations  and  desciiptioiis  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26} ;  sad  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvti.  [xlviii.]  7,  ciii.  Iciv.]  26,  oi 
23).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has  already  been  quoted 
To  this  add  xxx.  19,  xxxi.  14.  ^lomon's  o«n 
ships,  which  mayhave  suggested  some  of  these 
illustrations  (1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix. 
21),  have  previously  been  mentioned.  W 
must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Jehosh- 
aphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  (I  K.  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37 . 
The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophet 
(Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  I,  14,  Ix.  9;  £z.  xxvii.;  Jod. 
i.  3-16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40,  we  tooch  the  subjert 
of  ships  of  war.  (15.)  Skipt  of  War  n  the 
Apocr^ha.  —  Military  operations  both  bj  IuhI 
and  water  (1  Mace.  viii.  23,  32)  are  prominait 
subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mscr. 
viii.  26,  38 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  20).  Here  we  miL«i 
not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simw 
Maccabsus  on  his  father's  grave.  Finally  mn5t 
be  mentioned  the  noyads  at  Joppa,  when  tbe 
resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  cnildren,  200  io 
number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats,  and  vm 
drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4). 
Shiphl*     A  Simeobite,  fiitfaer  of  Zin,  i 

?rince  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Heaekish  (1 
:hr.  iv.  37). 

Shiph'mite»  the.  Probably,  thongk  wt 
certainly,  the  native  of  Shbfham  (1  Chr.  xzrii. 
27). 

Shiph'rah  (Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  cm 
of  the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  &- 
obeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  tte 
mafo  children  (ver.  15-*2l). 

Shiph'tan.  Father  of  Kemael,  a  priace 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Shi'aha.  Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahisft, 
the  royal  secretaries  in  the  leign  of  SolmnoB 
(1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is  apparent^  the  sane  ■ 
SHAySHA,  who  held  the  same  positioii  aodff 
David. 

Shi'shak,  king  of  Egypt,  tho  Shesfacak  L 
of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bofav- 
tite  xxiid  d^'nasty.  Ckronotogy,  —  The  refs 
of  Shishak  oilers  the  first  determined  synchre- 
nisms  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history.  Tba 
synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  ni 
that  of  Shishidi  and  Rehoboam,  may  be  aearlr 
fixed,  as  shown  in  article  Chronology.  Tbe 
first  year  of  Shishak  would  about  correspoirf 
to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and  the  SOth  to  tbi 
5th  of  Rehoboam.  The  synchronism  of  Zenk 
and  Asa  is  more  difficult  to  determinf.  h 
seems  most  probable  that  the  war  with  Zenli 
took  place  early  in  Asa*8  reign,  before  bis  1 5th 
year,  and  thus  also  earljr  in  Uie  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  II.  The  chronological  place  of  these  v(^ 
chronisms  may  be  calculated  on  the  EgyptiiB 
as  well  as  the  biblical  side.  The  evidence  froa 
the  data  supplied  by  the  monnments  would  M 
us  to  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I-  s-c' 
980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  caeh 
of  these  dates.  The  biblical  dale  of  Sbesbeok's 
conqnest  of  Jndah  has  been  compated  to  br 
B.C.  cir.  969 ;  and  this  having  taken  place  in  k* 
20th  year,  his  accession  would  have  been  i.c 
cir.  988#  The  progress  of  Assyrian  discoTm 
has,  however,  induced  some  writers  to  propo» 
to  shorten  the  chronology  by  takii^  thtftr-firf 
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rean  m  the  length  or  Muuuaeh's  rei^,  it 
vhkh  case  oil  earlier  d&tes  would  bare  to  b< 
owerod  twenty  ytsm.  The  proposed  reduc- 
ion  would  place  the  accession  or  Sheshenk  I. 
I.e.  cir.  96B,  and  tbis  data  is  cenoialy  more  in 
<c('ordaticD  with  those  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
i^n  dula  tban  the  higher  date  ;  but  those  data 
tie  too  approximative  for  us  to  lay  an;  stress 
■pun  minute  resalta  from  them. 

UiilorB.  —  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of 
vhich  Sneaheak  I.  was  the  bead  is  extrsmelv 
•bgtura.  Mr.  Birch's  discoverv  that  several  of 
iie  nunes  of  the  family  are  ahemitic  has  led 

0  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  origin.  Lepaius  gives  a  genealogy 
>r  Sbeshenk  I.  from  Che  tablet  of  Uar-p-sea 
rom  the  Serapenm,  which,  if  correct,  decides 
iie  qucslioa.  In  this,  Shesbenk  I.  is  the  son 
>r  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ODceslors,  excepting 
lis  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  mother,  not, 
IS  Lepsiui  gives  it,  "royal  dtingbt«r,"  are  oil 
inlitled  penons,  and,  all  bat  the  princess,  bear 
breini,  qiparently  Shemitic  names.  But,  as 
VI.  de  BiHig^  obasrvcs,  this  Ksnealogy  cannot 
>e  conclusively  made  out  from  the  tatitet,  though 
Re  think  it  mole  probable  tban  he  does.  Sho- 
ibenk  I.,  on  hit  acccMion,  mun  have  found  the 
ilaie  weakened  by  [ntemal  strife,  and  deprived 
if  much  of  ita  fiM«lgn  infloence.  In  the  time 
)f  (he  Uttar  kingt  of  die  Ramems  family,  two, 
f  not  tluWk  Nvoreigni  had  a  real  or  titular 
luthoritr;  bat  beftiTe  the  accession  of  Sbeshenk 
t  is  probable  that  their  lines  had  been  nnited ; 
crtainlj  towards  the  close  of  the  zxist  dynasty 

1  Pharaoh  was  powerfol  enongh  to  lead  an 
□cpedition  into  Palestine,  and  capture  GeKr 
t  K.ixll6).     Shesbenk  took  as  the  title  of  bis 

itandard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
be  twor^ions  [of  Egypt]."  He  himself  prob- 
ibly  mamed  the  heiress  of  the  Ramesea  family, 
rhile  his  son  and  successor  Usarken  appoin  to 
lava  taken  to  wife  (he  daagbier,  sad  perbun 
teifeas,  oftheTaaite  juiatoyiusty.  ProtMUy 
I  was  not  until  late  in  bi«  lejgn  that  he  was 
tl>le  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wan  of  the  earlier 
ting  wbo  captured  Getor.  It  u  obaervaUe 
hat  we  trace  s  chnoge  of  dynasty  in  the  policy 
hat  induced  Sbedienk  at  tne  b^inning  of  his 
-eign  to  receive  the  fuoitiTe  Jeroooam  (t  K.  xi. 
mi.  The  king  of  Efp;pt  does  not  seem  lo 
lave  commenced  bosdlities  during  the  power* 
ill  reign  of  Solomon.  It  was  not  until  tbe 
lirision  of  tbe  tribes,  that,  probably  at  tbe  Jn- 
tigation  of  Jeroboam,  be  attacked  Behoboam. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  war  are  re- 
aled  in  the  Bible :  "  In  the  Sfth  year  of  King 
tehoboam,  Shisbak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
igaiast  Jemsalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
[T^ssed  against  tbe  Loui,  with  twelve  hundred 
:banoi«,  and  tbreeecore  thousand  honemeo : 
intl  tbe  people  [were]  without  number  that 
amo  with  hiro  eat  of  Egypt;  tbe  Lnbim,  the 
Sukkiim,aiKl  the  Cushim.  And  be  took  the 
enced  citie*  which  [pertained]  lo  Jndah,  aad 
:ame  |o  Jerajolem  "  {%  Chr.  lii.  !-i).  Sbishak 
lid  not  pillM^  JeroMlem,  but  exacted  all  tbe 
Teasurea  of  Ua  city  fh>m  Reboboam,  and  sn- 
>arently  made  him  tributary  (A,  8-12].  The 
larrative  in  Kings  mentions  only  tbe  invasion 
ind  the  exaction   (IT 
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in  on  earlier  passage ;  "  And  Reboboam  dwelt 
in  Jemsalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judab.  He  boilt  even  Beth-lchem,  and  Etsm, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-iur,  and  Sboco,  aod 
Adullam,  and  Gacb,  and  Harcshah,  and  Ziph, 
and  Adorajm,  and  Lacbisb,  and  Azukah,  and 
Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [ar:j 
in  Judoh  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities "  {2 
Chr.  xi.  5-10].  Sbishak  has  lefl  a  record  of 
this  expedition  sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the 
great  Temple  of  El-Kamak.  It  is  a  list  of  the 
countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled 
by  bim,  or  tribntaiy  to  him.  In  this  list,  Cham- 
poUion  recognized  a  name  which  he  translated 
mcorrectty,  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was 
thus  led  to  trace  tbe  name*  of  certain  dtiee  of 
Palestine.  Tbe  document  baa  since  been  mora 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  and  with  less 
success  by  Dr.  Blau.  The  ^araohs  ot  tbe 
empire  passed  through  Northern  Palestine  (o 
push  theirconqueststothe  Euphrates  and  Meao- 
potamia.  Shisbak,  probably  unable  lo  attack 
tbe  Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjontion  of 
Palestine  and  the  tractaof  Arabia  which  boi4er 
Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  inter|wae 
an  eniMtual  resistance  to  any  invader  of  Egypt. 
He  seems  to  bave  succeeded  in  consolidating 
bis  power  in  Arabia ;  and  we  acoordingly  fliid 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  tbe  people  of  (^nr,  if 
we  may  infer  this  ftom  their  sharing  hia  over- 

Shitral.      A    Sharonite    wbo    was   over 
David'i  badsthatfedinSbaninilClir.  xxTiL 

I'-tres,  Shitthn  (Heb.  smik),  it 

ibl  coTTectI  V  nfbrred  to  eonM  tpecaat 

of  Aamia,  of  which  three  or  four  kiadt  oec«r 


Shtttoh'-t.__,  ._. 
wltbontdoabl  cornctly : 


•  ^r  ^ 
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—  WM  extensifely  employed  ia  the  ooiutnictioa 
of  the  tabernacle  (see  Ex.  xxy.,  xxtI.,  xxxvi., 
xxxrii.,  xxxviii.)'  The  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Acacia  is  aoitf,  aaaU,  or  aoaUh.  The  Heb.  term  ifl, 
bj  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many  other  authors, 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  word.  The  SkiUah- 
tree  of  Scriptnre  is  by  some  thought  to  refer 
more  especially  to  the  Acacia  SSfol,  though 
perhaps  the  Acacia  NiiUica  and  A.  Arabtca 
may  be  included  under  the  term.  The  A.  Sg/cU 
is  yery  common  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  These  trees  are  more  common  in 
Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there  is  a  val- 
ley on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Watfy 
tSofol,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acada- 
trees  there.  The  Acacia  Sofol,  like  the  A, 
AraJbiea,  yields  the  well-known  substance  called 
gom  arable,  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
xbA  bark ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its  use. 
From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks,  is 
to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of  the 
Heb.  noun,  ShitUm,  the  sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Acacia 
Sejfol,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tortilis, 
common  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  tiie  tree  (Robinia  pseudo- 
moada)  popolariy  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, wnich  is  a  North-American  plant,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  and  sub-order. 
The  true  acacias  belong  to  the  order  Legumi- 
11000,  sub-order  Mimoeeot, 

Shit^tini.  The  place  of  Israers  encamp- 
ment between  the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
highlands  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49,  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi. 
5).  Its  fiill  name  appears  to  be  given  in  the 
first  of  these  passages, — Abel  has-Shittim, — 
"  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the  acacias." 
It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan^eri- 
cho"  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii. 
48,  49) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho.  The  Na- 
chal-Shittim,  or  Waay  sunt,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  its  position. 

Shi^a.  A  Renbenite,  father  of  Adina 
(1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

Sho'a.  A  proper  name,  which  occurs  only 
in  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod  and 
Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate  districts 
of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  hod  been  intimately  connected,  and 
which  were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punish- 
ment Rashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
"  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers, 
princes,  and  rulers."  Those  who  take  Shoa  as 
an  appellative  refer  to  the  usaec  of  the  word  in 
Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  "  rich  )  and  Is.  xxxii. 
5  (A.  y.  "  bountiful ").  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  and 
the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5),  lend  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper 
names  also.  The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town 
m  Assyria,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupi- 


bus,"  near  Gaugamela,  and  west  of  the  Orontei 
mountain-chain. 

Shol>ab.  L  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba 
(2  Sam.  y.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  zlv.  4).  — 2. 
Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hesroa 
by  nis  wife  Azubah  (I  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Shont)ach*  The  general  of  Hadareaer  king 
of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  defeated  bv 
David  in  person  at  Uelam.  Sfaobach  wes 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15- 
18).    In  1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18,  he  is  called  Sho- 

PHAGH. 

Shoba^L  The  children  of  Sfaobai  were  a 
family  of  the  doorkemers  of  the  Temple,  who 
returned  with  ZembDabd  (Ezr.  iL  42;  Ndb. 
vii.  45). 

8hol>aL  L  The  second  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one 
of  the  "  dukes "  or  phylarchs  of  the  Horhes 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  — 2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Hnr,  and  founder  or  prince  of  KiJjatl^jearira 
(l  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).  — 8.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  I,  2, 
Shobal  appears  with  Hur  among  the  sons  of 
Judah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  preced- 
ing. 

Shol>elL.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (NcL 
X.  24). 

Shol>i.  Son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Maha- 
naim  on  his  flight  fh>m  Absalom. 

ShO'CO,  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  Sho'cbo,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  Sho'choh.  1  Sam.  xtIL  1.  Three 
variations  of  the  name  Socoh. 

Sholiam.  A  Mcrarite  Levile,  son  of  Jaa- 
ziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  271. 

Shoe.    [Sakdal.] 

Sho'mer.  L  An  Asherite  (1  Chr.  viL  3S) ; 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  34).  —  2.  The  Iktliff 
of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Jotah  (2  K.  zii. 
21 ) :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26, 
the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  fona 
Shimrith,  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moa^ 


Sho'phach.     Shobach,  the    general  of 
Hadarezer  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

Sho'phan.    One  of  the  fortified  towns  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Ni 
xxxii.  35). 

Shoshan'nim.  '*To  the  chief  mi 
upon  Shoshannim  "  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  temple-choir,  which  occors  ia  Fl 
xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indicaies  the 
melody  "  after  "  or  "  in  the  manner  of"  (A.  V. 
''upon")  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  sni!^. 
As  "  Shoshannim  "  literally  signifies  *'  lilies,'' 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  dcoocef 
lily-shaped  instruments  of  music,  perhaps  ctbh 
bals.  Ben  Zeb  regards  it  as  an  instmment  of 
psalmody;  and  Junius  and  TremeUios,  after 
kimchi,  render  it"  hexachorda,''  an  insU uumit 
with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  itiot 


"  six." 


Sh08han^nim-e''duth.    In  the  tide  of 

Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  *'  to  tlie  chief 
musician  upon  Slioshannini-eduth,"  which  ap> 
pears,  according  to  tbe  most  probable  coi^ec^ 
ture,  to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  after  "  or  -  ia 
the  manner  of  "  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  mag 
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A»  the  words  now  sUnd,  thej  simplify  "  lilies,  a 
testimony ; "  and  the  two  ai%  separated  by  a  large 
dtstinctiye  accent.  In  themselves,  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  be- 
ginning of  an  older  psalm  with  which  the  choir 
were  familiar. 

Shu'a.  A  Canaanite  of  AdoUam,  father 
of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  u.  3). 

Sha^ah.  1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  — 2.  Properly 
''  Shachah ; "  brother  of  Chelub  ( 1  Chr.  i v.  1 1 ). 
—  3.  The  lather  of  Judah's  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
2, 12) ;  also  called  Shua  in  the  A.  V. 

Shu'al.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  36). 

Shu'al.  the  Land  of*  A  district  named 
only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certain 
from  the  passage  that  the  land  of  bhual  la^ 
north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be  identi- 
cal with  the  ''hind  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix.  4), 
— as  is  not  impossible, — we  obtain  the  first 
and  only  clew  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  journey  in 
quest  of  the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Slial>ael.  1.  Shbbubl  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20). — 2.  Shbbubl  the 
son  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shu^am.  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of 
the  SiiUHAMiTBS  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

Shullite.  This  ethnic  appellatiTO  "  Shu- 
hite  "  is  freauent  in  the  Book  or  Job,  but  only 
as  the  epitnet  of  one  person,  Bildad.  The 
local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
r^on  on  the  weetem  side  of  Chaldsea,  border- 
ing on  Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this  locality, 
awve  Hit,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
Ttuk/u,  a  powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  the  Shuhites. 

Slialaniite*  the.  One  of  the  personauzes 
in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song  (vi.  13).  The 
name  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place 
called  Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing  that 
name,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is 
Shnnem  itself.  In  fact  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  two  were  identical.  If, 
then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equiva- 
lent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in 
supposing  that  the  Snunammite  who  was  the 
obi^t  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag.* 

Shu'mathites^  the.  One  of  the  four  fam- 
ilies  who  sprang  irom  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53). 

Sha^naininitey  the,  i-e,  the  native  of 

Shonem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.    It  is  ap- 

Slied  to  two  persons, — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
ilng  David  (1  K.  i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,21,  22),  and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25, 
36). 

Slia'neni.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Issanhar  f  Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in 
the  list  between  Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It 
ia  oientioned  on  two  occasions  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
4 ;  2  K.  ir.  81.  It  was,  besides,  the  native  phioe 
of  Abishag  (1  R.  i.  8).  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome it  is  mentioned  twice,  as  five  miles  south 

t  Another  view  K  that  Shnlamlte  in  the  feminine 
•f  Shelomoh,  meanlnir  the peiioi*Ail ;  the  latter  typi> 
fjintt  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Fcaoe;  the  former  His 
brld«,  the  Church.—  En. 


of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Snlem ; 
and  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  territory 
of  Sebaste  called  Sunim.  The  latter  of  these 
two  identifications  probably  refers  to  <Sani2r,  a 
well-known  fortress  some  seven  miles  from  oe* 
bcatiifeht  and  four  from  Arrabdk,  The  other  has 
more  in  its  favor,  since  it  agrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Soiam,  a  village  on  the  S.  W. 
flank  of  Jebel  Duku,  three  miles  N.  of  Jexreel, 
five  from  Gilboa  {J.  Fukua),  full  in  view  of  the 
sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 

Shu'ni.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Shu'pham.    [Shuppim.J 

Shu^phamites,  the.  The  descendants 
of  Shupliam,  or  Shephupham,  the  Beiyamite 
(Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Shai>pim.  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin, 
"  Sbuppim  and  Huppim,  the  children  of  Ir," 
are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir  is  the  same 
as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so 
that  Sbuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin. Lord  A.  Hcrvey  conjectures  that  Sbup- 
pim or  Shephupham  was  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
whose  fiunily  was  reckimed  with  that  of  Ir  or 
Iri. 

Shur,  a  place  just  without  the  eastern  bor^ 
der  of  Egypt.  Shnr  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  Hagar's  flight  iVx)m  Sarah  (Gen. 
xvi.  7 ).  Abraham  afterwards  "  dwelled  between 
Kadcsh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar" 
(xx.  1).  The  first  clear  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmacl's  posteri- 
ty :  "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  uuto  Shur, 
that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  loward 
Assyria  Ocxv.  18 ;  comp.  I  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii. 
8).  '  The  Wilderness  of  Snur  was  entered  by  the 
Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red*  Sea 
(Ex.  XV.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wil- 
derness of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur 
may  have  been  a  fortified  toim  east  of  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of 
as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Arabian 
tO¥m  before  entering  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  question. 

Shu^shan,  or  Sosa,  is  said  to  have  n- 
oeived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  lilr 
(/SAi2sAan  or  Shtuhanah)  in  its  neighborhood. 
1.  Hittonf.  —  It  was  originally  the  capiul  of 
the  country  called  in  Smpture  Elam,  and  by 
the  classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia,  some- 
times Susis  or  Susiana.  The  first  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet  found  is 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan 
of  it  upon  his  sculptures.  The  date  of  this 
monument  is  about  b.c.  660.  We  next  find 
Susa  in  the  possession  of  the  Babylonians,  to 
whom  Elam  nad  probably  passed  at  the  division 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire  made  bv  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar  (Dan.  viii.  2).  'the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the  Per- 
sian dominion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achsemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  tneir  whole  empire,  and  the  chief 
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place  of  their  own  residence.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  change  was  made  by  Cyms ; 
aocordine  to  others,  it  liad  at  any  rate  taken 
place  berore  the  death  of  Cambvses ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and 
of  the  other  Achaemenian  monuments,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  transfer  was  really 
the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Susa  accord- 
ingly became  the  metropolis  ^f  Persia,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  jEschylus,  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  Strabo,  and  almost  all  the  best  writers. 
Susa  retained  its  pre-eminence  to  the  period  of 
Uie  Macedonian  conquest.  After  this  it  de- 
clined. The  preference  of  Alexander  for  Baby- 
lon caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors, 
none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city. 
We  hear  of  it  once  onlv  in  their  wars,  when  it 
falls  into  the  power  of  Antigonus  (b.c.  315). 
2.  Position,  ^.  —  Most  historians  and  compara- 
tive geographers  have  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  modem  Sua  or  Shushf  which  is  in  lat. 
32^  \(/,  long.  48^  26'  E.  from  Greenwich,  be- 
tween the  Snapur  and  the  River  of  Disful.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and  west  of 
the  city  were  two  other  streams, — the  Coprates 
or  River  of  Dizful,  and  the  riffht  arm  of  the 
Choaspes  (the  modem  Kerkhcui).  Thus  the 
country  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  wa- 
tered. *3.  GenendDemaripUon  of  the  Ruins. — The 
ruins  of  Susa  cover  a  space  about  6,000  feet 
long  from  east  to  west  by  4,500  feet  broad 
from  north  to  south.  The  circamference  of 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  outl^inff  and  compara- 
tively  insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.Loftus,  "  The  principal  exist- 
ing remains  consist  of  four  spacious  artificial 
platforms,  distinctly  separate  m>m  each  other. 
Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the  smallest  in 
superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the  most 
lorty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  form  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-anglea  tri- 
angle, with  its  comers  rounded  off,  and  its  base 
iacing  nearly  due  east*'  Mr.  Loftus  regards 
this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains  of  the 
famous  citadel  of  Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Shu'shan-e'dutii.  "To  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Shushan-eduth ''  is  plainly  a  musi- 
cal direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (Ps.  Ix.).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.,  we  have  the 
fuller  phrase  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which 
Rodiger  rc^rds  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbre- 
viation. As  it  now  stands,  it  denotes  "  the  IQy 
of  testimony,*'  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  psalm  to  the  melody  of  which 
that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  support  for  the 
view  taken  by  some  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a 
musical  instrument,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  lily  in  shape,  or  from  having  lily- 
shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  {shesk) 
strings.  As  a  conjecture,  this  is  certainly  in- 
genious; but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  intro- 
ducing as  many  diificulties  as  it  removes.  Si- 
mon is  connects  'Sdutk  with  the  Arabic  'ud,  a 
lute,  or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum, 
and  considers  it  to  be  tne  melody  produced  by 
this  instrament ;  so  that,  in  his  view,  Shushan- 
eduth  indicates  that  the  lily-shaped  cymbals 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  playing  on  the 


lute.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  void  ia 
question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  md- 
ody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar 
and  others,  which  contained  a  directaoa  to  die 
leader  of  the  choir. 

Shu^'thalhiteSy  the.  The  desoendaiits 
of  Shuthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num-xxri. 
35). 

ohuthelAll.  Head  of  an  Epbniimite  fam- 
ily, called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxtL 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20>27).  Shuthdoh  appars 
from  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Eparain, 
and  the  father  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprang  a 
family  of  Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appean  al^o 
to  have  had  two  brothers :  Becher,  uther  of  the 
Bachrites ;  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahanites. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  cf 
Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  first  of  all,  as  ia 
Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephraim ;  but  in  vcr.  SI 
he  is  placed  six  generations  later.  From  die 
recurrence  of  other  names  too,  it  appean  that 
the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.  Tiie  fbUov- 
ing  observations  will  perhaps  assist  us  to  it- 
store  it.  1 .  The  names  that  are  repeated  oner 
and  over  again,  either  in  identical  or  in  shghtlj 
varied  forms,  represent  probably  only  cite  per- 
son. Hence,  Shuthelah  in  ver.  20  and  81-,  and 
Telah  in  ver.  25,  are  the  same  as  the  Sha0K- 
lah  of  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36.  2.  The  words  '*hi« 
son"  are  improperiy  added  after  Bered  wad 
Tahath  in  I  Chr.  vii.  20.  3.  Tahan  is  improp- 
erly inserted  in  I  Chr.  vii.  25  as  a  son  of  Sho- 
thclah,  as  appears  from  Num.  xxvi.  35,  H. 
The  result  is  tiiat  Shuthelah's  line  may  be  tbv: 
restored:  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephnaim.  (3)  Sha- 
thelah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  AmmiiiBd 
(6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephnia 
(Num.  i.  10,  u.  18,  vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  {9\ 
Joshua.  As  regards  the  interesting  storfof 
the  destruction  of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  nteo 
of  Oath,  which  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  aad 
others  have  variously  explained,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  confused  state  of  the  text  to  speak  poa- 
tivcly  as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  hy  the  house  of 
Shuthelah.  Putting  together  the  jnsuperabl'e 
diflSculties  in  understanding  the  passage  of  the 
literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  aonaai^  dai^ 
ter,  with  the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  & 
Ephraimitcs  in  the  mountainous  district,  wImr 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnatii-Senb,  &Cn  hf' 
were  exactly  suited  for  a  desoait  npon  the  p]ai» 
of  the  Philistine  country  where  the  men  of 
Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with  the  further  &cts 
that  the  Ephraimites  encountered  a  soocesrfbJ 
opposition  from  the  Canaaaites  in  Geaer  (Josh. 
XVI.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they  appaienttj 
called  in  later  the  Benjamites  to  help  than  ia 
driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Clu'.  viii.  13). 
it  seems  best  to  understand  the  -narrative  ss  of 
the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaaii. 

8f  a.  "  The  children  of  Sla  "  wen  a  ha^ 
of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerabfaabei 

iNeh.  vii.  47).    The  name  is  written  Sl&ba  ii 
Szr.  ii.  44,  and  Sud  in  1  Esd.  t.  29. 
Sraha  =  SiA  (Esr.  ii.  44). 
Sibbeoal.      Sibbechai    the    Hoshsthite 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  11). 

Sibbechai.  One  of  David's  goaid,  sod 
eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000 
men  of  tne  king's  army  (1  Chr.  xL  29,  xxvii- 
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11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  Judah,  ue  Zarhites,  or  oescendants  of 
Zerah,  and  la  called  "  the  Hushathite/'  proba- 
bly from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Sibbechai's 
prent  exploit,  which  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  mighty  men  of  David's  army,  was  his  sin- 
gle combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai/the  Philistine 
giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  IS;  1  Chr.  xx.  4). 

Siblboleth.  The  Ephraimite  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "  Shibboleth"  (Judg.  xii.  6). 

Sib'mall.  A  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occu- 
pied by  the  tribe  of  Beuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19). 
Like  most  of  the  trans^ordanic  places,  |Sibmah 
disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  of 
the  Jewish  history.  We,  however,  gain  a  part- 
ing glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pro- 
nounced by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8, 
9 ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  32).  Sibmah  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Ensebins ;  and  Jerome  states  that  it 
was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon. 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  more 
recently. 

Sibra'im.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated 
by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16).  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

Si'ohem.  L  The  same  well-known  name 
—  identical  in  the  Hebrew  —  with  that  which 
in  all  other  places  in  the  O.  T.  is  accurately 
rendered  by  our  translators  Suechem  (Gen. 
xii.  6).  — 2.  Ecclus.  1.  26.  The  Greek  origi- 
nal here  is  in  the  form  which  is  occasionally 
fonnd  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of  She- 

CHEM. 

Si'^oyon.  A  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  in  I  Maoc.  xv.  23.  The  oldest  name  of 
the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been 
AiytaXii,  or  AiyioAoc.  This  was  perhaps  the 
common  native  name,  and  Sicyon  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders.  But  the  Si- 
cyon referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a 
more  recent  city,  built  on  the  site  which  served 
as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  distant  from 
the  shore  niom  twelve  to  twenty  stades.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  b.c,  surprised 
the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  be- 
fore placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  harbor  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis 
was  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded 
the  population,  whom  he  restored  to  mdepend- 
ence,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  remove  thither; 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensi- 
ble, especially  against  any  enemy  wfio  might 
attack  from  the  sea.  Diodoms  describes  the 
new  town  as  including  a  large  space,  so  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  macnines  which  at  that 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing 
the  great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  within  its  circuit.  Modem  travellers 
completely  confirm  his  account.     Ap. 

Sld'dun,  the  Vale  of.  A  place  named 
only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8,  10). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Gesenins  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  Emek  htu-SidtUm  is  "  a 
plain  cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it 


difficult  of  transit."  Dr.  Stanley  conjectures 
that  Siddim  is  connected  with  Sddeh  (field), 
and  thus  that  the  signification  of  the  name  was 
the  "  valley  of  the  fields."  As  to  the  spot  it- 
self:—  1.  It  was  one  of  thai  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  word 
Emek.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  a  broad  flattish  tract,  sometimes  of 
considerable  width,  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a 
definite  range  of  hills.  2.  It  was  so  far  a  suita- 
ble spot  for  the  combat  between  the  four  and 
five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but,  3.  It  contained  a 
multitu<ite  of  bitumen-pits  sufficient  materially 
to  afiect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In  this  val- 
ley the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem  to 
have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tne  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan,  in 
which  those  cities  stood.  5.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  passage  as  it  appears  orij^- 
nally  to  have  stood.  But  the  words  which 
more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of  tliis  ar- 
ticle (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have 
done,  to  interpret  the  latter  clause  of  verse  3, 
"  which  is  near,"  or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the 
Salt  S^i,"  then  we  might  agree  with  Dr.' Rob- 
inson and  others  in  idcmimn^  the  Valley  of 
Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plam  which  inter- 
venes between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Gh&r,  and 
commence  the  Wady  Arabah.  But  the  original 
of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  the  words,  the  Salt  Sea 
covers  the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Yale  of  Siddim. 

Sid'd.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia 
in  lat.  36<>  46',  long.pio  27',  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  Kiver  Eurymedon.  It  iit  men- 
tioned, in  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  among  the  list  of 
places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
m  favor  of  the  Jews.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cu- 
maeans.  Sid^  was  closely  connected  with  Ara- 
dns  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was 
not  a  considerable  Phoenician  element  in  the 
population.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has 
the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that  the 
Cumsean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Sid^  appears  in  histoiy,  it 
had  become  a  place  of  consiaerable  importance. 
It  was  the  station  of  Antiochns's  navy  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  de- 
scribed by  lArj  (xxxvii.  23, 24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  still  exist,  are  an  evidence  of  its 
former  wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula 
running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  the  maritime 
character  of  the  former  inhabitants  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  walls  towards  the  sea 
were  but  slightly  built,  while  the  one  which 
faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect  even 
to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently 
to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  Three  gates  led  into  the 
town  from  the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north- 
eastern   side,    into    the  countr}*.      The    two 
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Erincipal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to 
aye  oeen  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  peninsula  :  thejr  were  closed,  and  to- 
gether contained  a  surface  of  nearly  500  yards 
by  200.  The  country  b^  which  Side  is  backed 
is  a  broad  swarapy  plain,  stretching  out  for 
some  miles  beyond  tbe  belt  of  sand-hills  which 
fringe  tbe  sea-shore.  Low  hills  succeed,  and 
behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax  forty  miles  to  the 
west,  and  again  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
east,  come  down  to  the  coast.    Ap. 

Sfdon.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon.  As  such  it  occurs  natuinllv  in 
the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of  the  Auth.  Ver- 
sion ;  2  Esd.  i.  1 1 ;  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  I  Maoc.  ▼.  15 ; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  &c. 
But  we  also  find  it  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  x.  15, 
19.) 

SidO'^nians.  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
ZiDONiANS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  O.  T.  It  occurs  Deut  iii.  9 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6 ;  Judff.  iii.  3 ;  1  K.  v.  6. 

Si'hon.  Kine  of  the  Amorites  when  Is- 
rael arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land  ( Num.  xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidently  a  roan 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before 
the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving 
them  south  of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon 
(xxi.  26-29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears, 
he  does  not  hesitate  or  temporize,  like  Balak, 
bat  at  onoe  gathers  his  people  together,  and 
attacks  them.  But  the  oattle  was  his  last- 
He  and  all  his  liost  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  ftom  Amon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

8l'hor»  accurately  Shilior,  once  the 
Shihor  or  Shihor  of  Egsrpt,  when  un- 
qualified, a  name  of  the  Nile.  It  is  held  to 
signify  "  the  black  "  or  "  turbid."  There  are 
but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the  Bible, 
and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits 
of  territory  which  was  sdll  nnconquercd  when 
Joshua  was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  With  this 
passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Shi- 
nor-Mizraim  occurs.  David  is  related  to  have 
"gathered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor  of 
I^ypt  ^v^n  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath" 
(1  Cnr.  xiii.  5).  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  ever  spread  westward  beyond 
Gaza.  The  stream  may  therefore  be  that  of 
the  WiCdi-rAreesh.  That  the  stream  intended 
by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navigable  river  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is 
said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing 
of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river  [is]  her 
revenue  "  (xxiii.  3).  Here  Shihor  is  either  the 
same  as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally 
thought  to  be  the  Nile,  but  in  this  work  sug- 
gest^ to  bo  the  extension  of  the  Red  S^ 
[Rbd  Sba.]  In  Jeremiah,  the  identity  of  Shi- 
hor with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated  (ii.  18). 
In  articles  Nile  and  River  of  Egypt,  it  is 
maintained  too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however 
qualified,  is  always  the'  Nile.  The  later  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  is  expressed  here  under  Shi- 
UOB  OF  EoTPT.  The  latter  is,  he  thinks,  nn- 
■nqnestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two  proba- 
bly, bat  not  certainly,  the  same. 


Silas.  An  eminent  member  of  the  earlr 
Christian  Chnrch,  described  under  that  namV 
in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanns  in  St.  I^nlV 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  the  )eadei>- 
ot  tbe  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22),  hold- 
ing the  oflBce  of  an  inspired  teacher  (xv.  3:2  ■ 
His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  stlffa,  **  wood. ' 
betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew ;  and  he  appear- 
to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acta  zvi.  37} 
He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  aooompaDT 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antlock 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jemsakzr 
(Acts  XV.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  thr> 
mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33) 
He  must,  however,  have  immediately  revtaiUHl 
Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected  hj  St  Paul 
as  the  companion  of  his  second  mJssioDarr 
joumey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40).  At  Beroea,  br 
was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while  St.  Psc! 
proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14) ;  and  ve 
near  nothing  more  of  his  movements  nnti]  be 
rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  zviiL  5;. 
His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  rimea  noticed 
(2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  L  1 ;  2  Tbcss.  L  1  < 
Whether  he  was  the  Silvanns  who  conveyed  Sl 
Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (I  Pet.  t. 
12)  is  doobtful :  the  probabilities  are  in  fiircr 
of  the  identity.  A  tradition  of  very  sli^t 
authority  represents  Silas  to  have  become  bishof 
of  Corinth.    We  have  finally  to  notice,  lor  tbr 

gnrpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identif? 
ilas  with  Tertius  (Rom.  xvi.  22). 

Silk.  The  onl^  undouUed  notice  of  silk  le 
the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  tbe  trpkal 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  Jegrer 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  thr 
Hebrews  from  the  time  that  their  conuDerrial 
relations  were  extended  by  Solomon.  Tfar 
well-known  classical  name  of  the  sahstance  does 
not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Tbe  H<^ 
brew  terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  rescr 
to  silk  are  meshi  and  damahek.  The  IbrprT 
occurs  only  in  E».  xvi.  10. 13  (A.  V.  ** sOk".- 
The  other  term,  dSnnea&eJb,  occurs  in  Am.  ni.  \i 
(A.  V.  "  Damascus  "),  and  has  been  fcuppoiB^ 
to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  <n  tbr 
word  to  our  "  damask."  It  appears,  bowetci. 
that "  damask"  is  a  corruption  of  dimaka».  a 
term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  materisi 
alone.  We  must,  dierefore,  consider  tbe  rder- 
ence  to  silk  as  extremely  dnbions.  Tbe  vsbe 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Bfomans,  as  implied  ia 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephns,  as  veU 
as  by  classical  writera. 

Sllla.  "The  house  of  Mfllo  which  goeck 
down  to  Silla  "  was  the  scene  of  the  ranrder  of 
King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  20).  What  or  where  Saia 
was  is  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  Soar 
have  suggested  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Othen 
refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  connected  with  tht 
causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (menUdk)  wfaieh  kd 
from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  nn  to  tbe 
court  of  the  Temple.  We  have  no  ctew  to  iis 
position. 

Silo'all,  the  Fool  of.  Properiy  *'  tbe 
Pool  of  Shelach,"  or  rather  **  has-Sklach " 
(Neh.  iii.  15).  This  was  possibly  a  eotnpt 
form  of  the  name  which  is  first  pvesented  a» 
Shiloach,  then  as  Siloam,  and  ia  now  5ehm 

Silo'am  (SfttZoodk,  Is.  vHL  e ;  SfefacA,  ^Vh 
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ill.  15).  Rabbinical  writen,  and,  fonowine 
them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  ana 
modern,  retain  the  earlier  Shiloach  in  preference 
to  the  later  Shdaek,  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few 
undisputed  localities  in  the  topography  of  Jem- 
salem,  still  retaining  its  old  name  (with  Arabic 
modification,  SUvoan),  while  every  other  pool 
has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere  saborban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  pai^ 
tknlany  good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 
Josephus  tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  they  were  both 
*'  sweet  and  abundant."  Apart  from  the  iden- 
tity of  fuuM,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of 
exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
connecting  the  present  BirkO,  Silwdn  with  the 
Shiloah  of  Isaiah,  and  the  SHoaun  of  St.  John. 
From  Josephus,  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  ''  old 
wall "  took  a  bend,  and  shot  out  eastward;  that 
there  was  a  valley  vrnder  it,  and  one  htside  it ; 
a  hill  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other 
side  of  tne  Kedron,  hara  by  a  din  or  rock  called 
Peristereon ;  that  it  was  at  the  termination  or 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon ;  that  close  beside  it, 
apparently  eastwani,  was  another  pool,  called 
Solomon's  Pool,  to  which  the  "  old  wall "  came 
after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which  it  went  on 
to  Ophias,  where,  bendine  northward,  it  was 
united  to  the  eastern  arcaae  of  the  Temple.  In 
Uie  Antonine  Itinerary  (  a.d.  333)  it  is  set  down 
in  the  same  localitv,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "  juxta 
mumm,"  as  Josephus  implies ;  whereas  now  it 
is  a  considerable  distance  —  upwards  of  1,200 
Ibet  -  •  from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present 
wall,  and  nearly  1,900  feet  from  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Uarkm.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon.  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent 
on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in 
bis  day.  But  other  authorities,  and  the  modem 
water-provbion  of  the  city,  show  us  that  it 
never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on  its 
pooU,  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private 
cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times.  In  the 
7th  cent.,  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam 
MB  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bemhard  the  monk 
speaks  of  it  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  the  annalists 
of  the  Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of 
two  valleys.'as  we  And  it  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(a.d.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  gieat  spring  of 
obiloach  whicn  runs  into  the  Brook  iCedron." 
Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  1484)  describes  Siloam  at 
some  length.  Arnold  von  HaHF  (a.d.  1496) 
also  identifies  the  spot  After  this,  the  refer- 
ences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  loca- 
tion  of  it  A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  bury- 
ioff-ground,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tallev,  where  the  Kedron  turns  slightly  west- 
waro,  and  widens  itself  considerably,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  Umed-Deraj,  near 
the  beginning  of  that  saddle-shaped  projection 
of  the  TempTe-hill  supposed  to  be  the  Ophsl 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlaa  of  Josephus.  At 
the  back  part  of  this  fountain,  a  subterraneous 
passage  begins,  through  which  the  water  flows, 
and  throogh  which  a  man  may  make  his  wav, 
as  did  Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 


ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This 
rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  south-westerly  direction,  u, 
according  to  Kobinson,  1,750  feet  long,  while 
the  direct  distance  between  Sitwdn  and  Urn  ed- 
Deraj  is  only  a  little  above  1,200  feet  In 
former  d^s,  this  passage  was  evidently  deeper, 
as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth,  which  nas 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  Tnis  conduit  has 
had  tributaries  which  have  formerly  sent  their 
waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.  It  enters  Siloam  at  Uie 
north-west  angle ;  or  nther  enters  a  small  rock- 
cut  chamber  which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Siloam, 
about  five  or  six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  de- 
scend by  a  few  rude  steps,  under  which  the 
water  pours  itself  into  tne  main  pool.  This 
pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen  paoeo  in  length  accord- 
ing to  Laffi;  fifty  feet  aoconiins  to  Barclay; 
and  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson;  but  Barclay  gives  a 
more  minute  measurement,  —  "fourteen  and 
a  half  at  the  lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seven- 
teen at  the  upper ;  its  western  end  nde  being 
somewhat  bent:  it  Is  eighteen  and  a  half  in 
depth,  but  never  filled ;  the  water  either  passins 
directly  through,  or  betngmaintained  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet"  The  present  pool  is  a 
ruin,  with  no  moss  or  iv;^  to  make  it  romantic ; 
its  sides  fiUling  in ;  its  pillars  broken ;  its  stair 
a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the  edge  of 
eveiy  stone  wora  round  or  sharp  by  time ;  in 
some  parts  mere  debris;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  aheap ;  though 
around  its  edges,  wild  flowers,  and,  among 
other  plants,  the  cqier-tree,  grow  Inxariantly. 
The  gray  crombling  limestone  of  the  atone  (as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  are 
almost  verdureless)  gives  a  poor  and  woro-out 
aspect  to  this  venerable  roue.  The  present 
pool  is  not  the  original  building ;  the  work  of 
Crusaders  it  may  be ;  periiaps  even  improved 
by  Saladin,  whose  aftction  for  wells  ana  pools 
led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things;  perhaps 
the  work  of  later  davs.  Yet  the  spot  is  tne 
same.  This  pool,  whidi  we  may  call  the  meond, 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into 
a  third  before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  ropl 
gardens.  This  Aird  is  perhaps  that  which 
Josephus  calls  "  Solomon  s  Pool,"  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  '*  the  King's  Pool "  (ii.  14). 
Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  berioik,  a 
regularly-built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20; 
Neh.  iii.  15 ;  Eccl.  ii.  6).  It  is  the  least  of  all 
the  Jerusalem  nools ;  hardlv  the  sixth  part  of 
the  Birket  d-AfamJla;  hardly  the  tenth  of  the 
Birht  es-Sulian,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Bwrak.  Yet  it  is  a 
sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Feast  or  Tabernacles,  but  the 
water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  Jewish 
tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloam  one.  The 
expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloah  that 
go  softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  ri^nilet, 
flowing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely,  out 
of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where 
the  king's  gardens,  or  royal  paradise,  stood, 
and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the 
Holy  City. 
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Silo'am.  Tower  in  (Lake  xiU.  4).    Of 

this  we  know  uothiii^;  definitely  bej[Oiid  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  ui  connection  with  Ophei» 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  that  Udh 
out"  (Neh.  iii.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikeli- 
hood in  connecting  this  nrojecting  tower  with 
the  Tower  in  Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost 
excused  for  the  conjecture  that  its  projection 
wad  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  fail, 

Silva'nufl.    [Silas.] 

Silver  (Heb.  oewjDA).  In  rery  early  times, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for 
ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv.  53)  and  for  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  Lnages  for  idolatrous  worship 
were  made  of  silver,  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex. 
XX.  S3 ;  Hos.  xiii.  8  ;  Hab.  ii.  19 ;  Bar.  vi.  39) ; 
and  the  mannfacture  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana 
was  a  trade  in  Epheeus  (Acts  xix.  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchan^,  and 
throughout  the  O.  T.  we  find  ceseph,  "  silver,'' 
used  for  money,  like  the  Fr.  arymU.  Vessels 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  common 
in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  L  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph 
and  Moses.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  we  find 
indications  of  the  constant  application  of  silver 
to  purposes  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The 
practice  of  overlaying  silver  with  gold,  referred 
to  in  Homer  [Od.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159),  is  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi. 
28).  Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from 
Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2 
Chr.  ix.  21 ),  which  supplied  the  markets  of 
Tyre  (Ex.  xxvii.  12).  from  Tarshish  it  came 
in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  those  on 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are 
written  to  this  day.  In  Homer  (/<.  ii.  857), 
Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.    But  Spain 

Spears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence 
ver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afiR>rded  some 
•apply  of  this  metal.  For  an  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  obtaining  and  refining  silver  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  see  the  articles 
Lbad  and  Minbb.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is 
referred  to  in  Jer.  vi.  SO;  and  a  finer  kind, 
either  purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  puri- 
fied, is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii.  19. 

SilyerlingBy  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  caeph,  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver  " 
or  "  money." 

SimaLou'e^  an  Arabian  chief  who  had 
charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne 
(1  Aiaoc.  xi.  39).    Ap. 

Sim'eon.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by 
Leah.  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix.  33. 
The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of 
Leah,  --  Reuben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of 
these,  Simeon  is  mentioned  in  some  connection. 
*'  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine,"  says  Jacob, 
"  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine '^  (Gen.  xlviii.  5).  With  Levi, 
Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Shechemitas  (xxxiv.  25).  With  Judah,  the 
eounection  was  drawn  still  closer.     He  and 


Simeon  not  only  "  went  up ''  together,  side  bj 
side,  in  the  foreSiront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Jndg.  i- 
3,  17),  but  their  allotments  fay  together  in  a 
more  special  manner  than  those  of  the  other 
triboi.    Besides  the  massacre  of  Shechem,  the 
only  personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  th: 
fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph  as  the  hos- 
tage for  the   appearance 'of   Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlu.  19,  24,  36 ;  xliii.  23).     The  diief  fiimiiics 
of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  iitTL 
xlvi.  10,  in  which  one  of  tlum,  bearing  the 
name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as  **  the  ran 
of  the  Canaanitess"  (Num.  xxvi.  12>I4  and 
1   Chr.  iv.  14-43).     At  the  census  at  Sinai, 
Simeon  numbered  59,300  fighting  men  (Num. 
i.  23).    When  the  second  census  was  taken,  at 
Shittim,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and 
it  wns  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes.     This  va5 
no  doubt  partlv  due  to  the  recent   mortalitr 
following  tne  idolatry  of  Peor ;  but  there  ma5t 
have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention.    The  connection  between  Simeon  and 
Levi  implied  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  5-7)  has  been  alreadv  adverted  to.     The 
non-appearance  of  Simeon^s  name  in  the  bless- 
ing of^  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  €)   may   be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways.     The  connection  betweee 
Judah  and  Simeon  already  mentioned  seem«  tu 
have  begun  with  the  Conquest.    Judah  and  the 
two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with  the 
lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and  then,  the  Canaan 
ites  having  been  sufficiently  subdued  to  allow 
the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  estaDlished  without  risk 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of  dirid- 
ing  the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  inferior 
tribes  was  proceeded  with   (Josh.  viiL   1-6). 
Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix. 
1).     By  this  time,  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9j, 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  tlie  west  and 
south  for  even  his  great  powers.    To  Simeoa 
accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the 
territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  aonthem  fron- 
tier, which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  villages,  spread  round  the  vencraUe 
well  of  Beershm  (josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  I  Chr.  it. 
28-^).    Of  these  places,  with  the  help  of  Ja- 
dah,    the    Simeonites     possessed    thcmadvei 
(Judg.  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they  were  foaod, 
doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  l>a- 
vid  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).    What  part  Simeon  took 
at  the  time  of  the  division  of  die  kingdom,  «c 
are  not  told.    The  only  thing  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any 
part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two 
casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  impl^  the  presence  of  Simeoo- 
ites  there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah. 
On  the  other  hand,  me  definite  sutcment  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that  at  that  time  then 
were  still  some  or  them  remaining  in  the  ori«n* 
nal  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike    lawless    spirit   of  their    pruj^enitor. 
Simeon  is  named  by  Exekiel  (xlvih.  25)  and 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelatiao  (vii. 
7)  in  their  catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Is- 
rael. —  2.  A  priest  of  the  iamilj  of  Joarib— 
or  Jbhoiarib — one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maccabees (lMaoc.ii.l).— 8.  Sooof  Jndaaad 
father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Loid 
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(Luke  ill.  30).  —  4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter 
(Acts  XT.  14).  —  5.  AdevoQt  Jew,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  parents  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  anns, 
and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw,  and  knew  of 
Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  In  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon  is  called  a  hmh- 
priest.  Rabban  Simeon,  whose  gprandmother 
was  of  the  fiimily  of  David,  succeeded  his 
father  Hillel  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
about  A.D.  13,  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was  the 
Pluuisee  at  whose  feet  St  Paul  was  brought 
up  (Acts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specimly 
notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved 
in  the  Mishna.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he,  or  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke. 
Simeon  Niger  (Acts  xiii.  l).  [Niger.] 
Simon.  1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Macca- 
bees.] —  2.  Son  of  Onias  the  hizh-priest, 
whose  eulogy  closes  the  "praise  or  famous 
men  "  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.). 
jEccLBSiASTicus.j  —  3.  "A governor  of  the 
Temple  "  in  the  time  of  Selencus  Philopator, 
whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attack  of  Helio- 
dorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4,  &cT). — 4.  Simon  the 
Bbotheb  of  Jesus.  —  The  only  undoubted 
notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt  xiii.  55, 
Mark  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon,  who  became 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James, 
A.i>.  62.  The  former  of  these  opinions  rests 
on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  with- 
out its  difliculties. — 5.  Simon  the  Canaan- 
iTB,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  4 ; 
Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  describcid  as  Simon 
Zelotes  (Lake  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  The  hitter 
term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek 

aoivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved  by 
atthew  and  Mark.  [Canaanite.]  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging 
to  the  niction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  con- 
spicQOus  for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 
ntoal.  —  6.  Simon  op  Cy&ene. — A  Helle- 
nistic Jew,  bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an 
Attendant  at  the  feast  (Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one 
of  the  numerous  settlers  at  Jerusalem  from 
that  plaoe  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the  proces* 
aioQ  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  he 
was  retnminpf  from  the  country,  he  was  presaed 
into  the  service  to  bear  the  cross  ( Matt,  xxvii. 
32  ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26)  when  Jesus 
himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any  lon^r  (comp. 
John  xix.  17).  Mark  descrilies  him  as  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufns,  perhaps  be- 
cause this  was  the  Rufns  known  to  the  Koman 
Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he  more 
especially  wrote.  —  7.  Simon  the  Leper. — 
A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished  as  **  the 
leper."  It  is  not  impro1»ble  that  he  had  been 
miraculonsly  cured  oy  Jesus.  In  his  house, 
Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  &c. ;  Mark  xiv. 
3,  Sue. ;  John  xii.  1,  Ac.).  —  8.  Simon  Magus. 
—  A  Samaritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age, 
ilistingviahed  as  a  sorcerer  or  "magician," 
froin  nts  practice  of  magical  arts  (Acts  viii.  9).  | 
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His  history  is  a  remarkable  one :  he  was  bom 
at  Gitton,  a  village  of  Samaria,  identified  with 
the  modem  Kuryet  Jit,  near  Nabulus.  He  was 
probably  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets  of  the 
Gnostic  school.  Either  then,  or  subsequently, 
he  was  a  uupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teaclier  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and 
whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  BiUe  as 
practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5,  comp.  John  iv. 
5),  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  p^reat"  (Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  his  ob« 
servation,  he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Subsequently, 
he  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  the  impo 
sition  of  hands,  as  practised  by  the  a]X>8t]es 
Peter  and  John ;  and,  being  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was 
to  apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magi- 
cal arts.  The  motive  and  the  means  were 
equally  to  be  reprobated ;  and  his  proposition 
met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon, 
the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks  terror,  hut  not 
penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  Simon's  history, 
subseouently  to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  in- 
volvea  in  difficulties.  Early  Church  historians 
depict  him  as  the  pertinacious  foe  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he 
was  signally  defeated.  His  first  encounter  with 
Peter  took  place  at  Caesarca  Stratonis,  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  His  death  is 
associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority 
on  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive,  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
would  nse  again  on  the  third  day.  According 
to  another  account,  he  attempted  to  fly,  in 
proof  of  his  supernatural  power :  in  anawer  to 
the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  tell,  and  sustained  a 
fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  bones;  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  committed  suicide.  — 
9.  Simon  Peter.  [Peter.]  — 10.  Simon, 
a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii. 
40).  —  U.  Simon  the  Tanner.  —  A  Chri.4tian 
convert  living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter 
lodged  (Acts  ix.  43).  The  house  was  near  the 
seaside  (Acts  x.  6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of 
the  water.  — 12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26). 

Simmon  ChosamsB^us.    Shimeon,  and 

the  three  following  names  in  Ezr.  x.  31, 32,  are 
thus  written  in  the  LXX.  (1  feitd.  ix.  32.)    Ap. 

Sim'ri.  Properly  "  Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah, 
a  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  10). 

Sin.  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by 
Ezekiel  (xxx.  15,  16)!  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or  at  least  Shemitic :  Gesenins  supposes  it  to 
signify  "clay."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg. 
with  Pelusium,  Hiikovaujv,  "  the  clayey  or 
muddy  "  town.  The  antiquity  of  the  town  of 
Sin  mav  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  "  the' Wilderness  of  Sin  "  in  the  journeys  of 
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the  Israelites  (fix.  xyi.  1;  Num.  zxxiii.  II). 
Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  in  one  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Eg^pt 
by  Nehuctiadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  wmch 
should  then  suficr  calamities,  with,  probably, 
reference  to  their  later  history.  The  prophet 
speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from 
that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium 
Carobyses  defeated  Psammenitus.  In  like  man- 
ner, tfie  decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated 
the  last  native  king,  Nectanebos,  NEKHT- 
NKBF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 

Sin,  Wilderness  of.  The  name  of  a 
tract  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Israelites 
reached  after  leaving  the  encampment  by  the 
Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11,  12).  Their  next 
halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1)  was  Rephi- 
dim,  i)robably  the  Wady  Feirdn  f  Rephidim]  ; 
on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that  Sm 
roust  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinai. 
In  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  the  manna  was  Arst 
gathered ;  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of 
the  tar/&'bush  find  from  the  abundance  of  that 
shrub  in  Wady  et-Sheikh,  S.  £.  of  W.  GhSnm' 
ddf  a  proof  of  local  identity.  At  all  events, 
that  wady  is  as  probable  as  any  other. 

Sin-offering  (Heb.cA(tffaM).  The  sin-of- 
fering among  tlie  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for 
sin  were  roost  distinctly  roarked.  The  ceremo- 
nial of  the  sin-ofiering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv.  and 
vi.  The  Trbspam-offbrino  (Heb.  atham)  is 
closely  connected  with  the  sin-ofiering  in  Leviti- 
cus, but  at  the  same  time  clearly  distinguished 
from  it,  being  in  some  cases  ofi^d  with  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.). 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a 
diflerence  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The 
nature  of  that  difiference  is  still  a  subject  of 
^reat  controversy.  We  find  that  the  sin-oficr- 
mgs  were  —  ( A. )  Regular.  ( 1 . )  For  the  whole 
people,  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover,  Pentecost, 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38) ;  besides  the  sol- 
emn offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (2.^  For  the  Priegts 
and  Levitet  at  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix. 
10-14,  36);  besides  the  yearly  sin-oflTering  (a 
bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (B.)  Special.  (I.) 
For  antf  sin  of  "ignorance"  (Lev.  iv.).  (2.) 
For  refitsal  to  hear  witness  (Lev.  v.  1 ).  (3.)  For 
ceremonial  d^lement  not  wilfully  contracted 
(Lev.  V.  2,  3.xii.  6-^,  xiv.  19,  31,  xv.  15,  30; 
Num.  vi.  6-11,  16).  (4.)  For  the  breach  of  a 
rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4).  The  trespass-offerings, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  always  special,  as  — 
(1.)  For  sacrilege  '*  in  ignorance  (Lev.  v.  15, 16). 
(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  (v.  17-19).  (3.) 
Forfraudl  suppression  of  the  trutJiy  or  perjury  (vi. 
1-6).  (4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (I^ev. 
xix.  20,  21 ).  (5. )  At  the  pwrijication  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  12),  and  the  polluUd  Nasarite  (Num. 
vi.  12),  offered  with  the  sin-offering.  From  this 
•lumeration,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two  classes 


of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  dosdj 
upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  (1)  of  ^ 
sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-oflering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the 
only  regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in 
the  abstract;  and  accordingly  was  iar  more  sol- 
emn and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  trR- 
pass-offering  was  confined  to  special  cases,  most 
of  which  related  to  the  doing  of  some  material 
damage,  either  to  the  holy  things  or  to  man. 
except  in  (5),  w^here  the  trespass-offering  i* 
united  with  the  sin-offering.  Josephus  declare 
that  the  sin-offering  is  presented  by  those  "who 
fall  into  sin  in  ignorance,"  and  the  ires«pas-o^ 
fcring  bj  "  one  who  has  sinned,  and  isconsdoa? 
of  his  sm,  but  has  no  one  to  conrict  htm  there- 
of." Without  attempting  to  decide  so  difSmli 
and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  mar  dnv 
the  following  conclusions : — First,  tliat  tne  an- 
offering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and  ccmiprc^ 
hensive  of  the  two  sacrifices.  Secondly,  thst 
the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  whik 
the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin,  either  against  the  serrioe  oi 
God  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atnee- 
ment,  as  far  as  atonement  was  possiSle.  Third- 
ly, that  in  the  sin-oflfering  especially  we  find 
symbolized  the  acknowle&ment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  oi  the  need  of  expia- 
tion by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  hroken  eovenflit 
between  man  and  God. 

Si'na,  Moimt.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
well-known  name  Sikai  (Jud.  r.  14  ;  Acts  viL 
30,  38). 

Si'nai.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penia 
sula  which  stretclies  between  the  horns  of  the 
Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  grunsteiii,  sad 
porphyry  rocks  rising  to  between  8,000  and 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  been  arranged  ii 
three  chief  masses  as  follows :  —  1.  The  K.  W. 
cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn ;  its  grefttoat  rehef 
found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  SaiH,  at  a 
height  of  6,342  feet  above  the  sea.  2.  The 
eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point  iIk 
Jdfd  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8,063  (RuppeU; 
to  8,168  (Russeeger)  feet.  3.  The  S.  £.  ooe 
closely  connected,  however,  with  2 ;  its  highest 
point,  Urn  Shaumer,  being  that  alao  of  the 
whole.  Before  considering  the  claims  of  the 
individual  mountains  to  scriptnral  notice,  then 
occurs  a  question  Hoarding  the  relaticm  of  the 
names  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  fint 
occurs  as  that  of  the  limit  on  the  fiirdier  fkk 
from  Egypt  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xri 
1 ),  and  again  (xix.  1, 2)  as  the  "  Wilderness  "or 
"  Desert  of  Sinai,"  before  Motait  Sinai  is  actaal- 
Iv  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  1 1  soon  after  we  find  ir 
But  the  name  "  Horeb"  is,  in  the  case  of  ^ 
rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for  their  sin  is 
making  the  golden  calf,  re-introduced  into  tfee 
Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  hsTing  been  pre- 
viously most  recently  used  in  the  storr  of  tW 
murmuring  at  Rephidim  (xvil.  6),  and  earlier 
as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appeanaee  of 
God  in  the  "  burning  bush  "  (iii.  1 ).  Honh. 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  phoB 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  momitaia ; 
and  yet  MowU  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  plain  " 
of  wliich  was  doubtless  excellent  pastnrew  suit 
mean  the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  therefo. 
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or  its  side  abutting  thereoiL  Bat  beyond  the 
question  of  the  relation  which  these  names  uat- 
arally  bear,  there  remains  that  of  site.  8inai 
U  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked.  Where 
«re  we  to  look  for  it  ?  There  are  three  princi- 
pal views  in  answer  to  tliis  question :  —  I.  That 
of  LepsiuSy  favored  also  by  Burckhardt  (Trav. 
p.  609),  that  Serb&l  is  Sinai,  some  thirty  miles 
distant  westward  from  the  Jebel  Miiaa,  but 
close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and  El-Henae,  which 
he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities,  with  Rephi- 
dim,  just  a  mile  from  the  old  convent  of  Faran, 
The  earliest  traditions  are  in  its  favor.  But 
there  are  two  main  objections  to  this:  —  (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1), 
that  the  interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai 
was  that  of  a  regular  stage  or  the  march.  (2.) 
There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient 
size  near  Serbal  to  ofier  camping-ground  to  so 
large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of  them. 
—  II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,  that,  allow- 
ing Serb&l  the  reverence  of  an  earlv  sanctuary, 
the  JM  Mtua  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Watfy  es- 
Sebauehf  which  its  S.  E.  or  highest  sununit 
overhangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped 
before  the  mount ;  out  the  second  ODJection  to 
Serbal  applies  almost  in  equal  foix:e  to  this,  — 
the  want  of  space  below.  —  III.  The  third  is 
that  («f  Robinson,  that  the  modem  Horeb  of  the 
monks.  —  vis.  the  N.  W.  and  lower  face  of  the 
Jebd  Jfans,  crowned  with  a  range  of  magnifi- 
cent clifiii,  the  highest  point  called  Reu  ScSafeh^ 
or  SUfoSfdit  as  spelt  by  Robinson,  — overlook- 
ing toe  main  er-Bahah,  is  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain  into 
which  Moses  ascended.  Lepsius  objects,  but 
without  much  force  (since  he  himself  climbed 
it),  that  the  peak  Sasafeh  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the 
whole  JM  M&$a  is  comparatively,  with  adja- 
cent mountains,  insioniificant.  The  coi\j unction 
of  mountain  with  ^ain  is  the  greatest  feature 
of  this  site :  in  choosing  it,  we  lose  in  the 
mountain,  as  compared  with  Serbal;  but  we 

fain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbal  has  nothing. 
t  may  be  aoded  that,  supposing  Wadjf  Tayilxh. 
to  have  been  the  encamfOKent  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites  :  the  most  southerly 
one  down  the  plain  d-Kaa  to  Twr;  the  most 
northerly  by  the  Sarbut  el-Khadem;  and  the 
fiddle  one  by  Wadtf  Feirdn^  bv  which  they 
would  pass  the  foot  of  Serbal,  which  therefore 
in  this  case  alone  could  possibhr  be  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Tayibeh  reaches 
the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the  W, 
MohattA,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands;  bat  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localized  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  Lep- 
sius thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  general  opimon,  is  likely  to  continue 
doubtful. 

Sin'im.  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12 
as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of 
the  earlv  inteipreters  adopted  the  former  view ; 
but  the  LXX.  m  giving  Utpoojt  favors  the  latter, 
and  the  weight  of  mc^em  authority  is  thrown 
into  the  same  scale,  the  name  being  identified 


by  Gesenius,  HitziK>  Knobel,  and  others,  with 
the  classical  Siruz,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the  south 
equally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment. 
There  is  no  a  vriori  improbability  in  the  name 
of  the  Sin»  bemg  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer 
until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that  an 
inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme 
east  with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Sin»  attained  an  independent  position  in  Wes^ 
em  China  as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and 
in  the  3d  century  b.c.  established  their  sway 
under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  over  the  whole  of 
the  empire. 

Sfnite.  A  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x. 
17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district. 
Various  localities  in  that  district  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  name,  particu- 
larly Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  mentioned  bv 
Strabo ;  Sinam  or  Sini,  the  ruins  of  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  Syn,  a  village 
mentioned  in  the  15th  century  as  near  the  River 
Area;  and  Dunniwsk,  a  district  near  Tripoli. 
The  Taigums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give 
Orthosia,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north-east 
of  Tripolis. 

SioIL  Mount.  L  One  of  the  various 
names  or  Mount  Hermon  which  are  fortunately 
preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Hermon  "  itself  (Deut.  iv.  48  only].— 
2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Zioir 
(Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace,  iv.37,  60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  viL  33, 
X.  11,  xiv.  27  ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1). 

Siph'motfau  One  of  the  places  in  the 
south  of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during 
his  freebooting  life  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  No  one 
appears  vet  to  have  even  suggested  an  identifi- 
cation or  it 

Sippa'L  Saph,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rephaim, 
or  "  the  giants,''^  slain  by  Sibbechai  at  Gexer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4). 

Si'raoh,  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus.    Ap. 

Sfrah,  the  well  of.   The  spot  fW>m 

which  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  nis  death 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  appar- 
ently on  the  northern  road  from  Heoron. 
There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one 
mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  ^la  Sara. 
This  may  be  a  reUc  of  the  Well  of  Sirah. 

Sir'ion.  One  of  the  various  names  of 
Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Dent  iii.  9K  The  use  of 
the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (slightly  altered  in  the 
original,  —  Shirion  instead  of  Sirion)  is  re- 
markable. 

Sisama'i.  A  descendant  of  Sheshan  in 
the  line  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SiB^era.  Captain  of  the  armv  of  Jabin 
King  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He 
himself  resided  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  particulars  of  the  route  of  Mcgiddo  and 
of  Sisera's  flight  and  death  are  drawn  out  under 
the  heads  of  Barak,  Dbborah,  Jabl,  KxH' 
ITES,  KiSHON,  Mantlb,  Tbxt.  —  2.  After  a 
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ioDg  interral,  the  name  re-appears  in  the  lists 
of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  ( Ezr.  ii.  53  ;  Neh.  vii. 
55).  It  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanite  captives 
devoted  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple. 

Sisin'nes.  Tatnai,  the  governor  or  Syria 
and  Phcenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  vi.  3).   Ap. 

Sit'nall.  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug 
by  Isaac  in  the  Valley  of  Gerar,  the  possession 
of  which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed 
with  him  (Gen.  xxvi.  21 ).  Of  the  situation  of 
Sitnah,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  * 

SiVan.    [month.] 

Slave.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  rec- 
ognized, though  not  established,  by  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardship, 
and  to  secure  to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights. 
—  Htbreuf  Slaves,  L  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude 
were  —  (1)  poverty;  (2)  the  commission  of 
theft;  and  (3)  the  exercise  of  paternal  authori- 
ty. In  the  first  case,  a  man  who  had  mort- 
gaged his  property,  and  was  unable  to  support 
his  family,  mip^ht  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 

Property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  de- 
ated  whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could 
seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave:  the 
words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  (2) 
The  commission  of  theft  rendered  a  person 
liable  to  servitude,  whenever  restitution  coald 
not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed  by  the  Law 
(Ex.  xxii.  1,3).  The  thief  was  bound  to  work 
out  the  value  of  his  restitution-money  in  the 
service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  t)een  com- 
mitted. (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal  authority 
was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of  tender 
ase  to  be  a  maid-serV^nt,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  her  becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  .xxi.  7).  2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew 
might  be  terminated  in  three  ways:  —  (1)  by 
the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
against  him ;  (3)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40) ;  and  (3)  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servi- 
tude commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut  xv.  12). 
(4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty  the 
rabbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of 
any  heir  except  a  son.  If  a  servant  did  not 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his  inten- 
tion in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or, 
more  exactly,  at  the  place  of  Judgment)  ^  and  then 
the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex. 
xxi.  6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  "unto  the 
door,"  as  stated  in  Deut  xv.  17,  and  thus  fix- 
ins  the  servant  to  it  A  servant  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation  remained,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant  "  forever  "  (Ex. 
xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however,  interpreted 
by  Josephus  and  by  the  rabbinists  as  meaning 
until  the  Year  of 'Jubilee.  3.  The  condition 
of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  means  intolera- 
ble. His  master  was  admonished  to  treat  him, 
not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant 
and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again, "  not  to  rule  over 


him  with  ri^r"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  A\ 
the  termination  of  his  servitude,  the  master  wai 
enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  eo  away  empty,"  bot 
to  remunerate  him  liberuly  out  of  nis  flock, 
his  floor,  and  his  winepress  (Deut  xv.  13,  14). 
In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  die  serrsni 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the 
servitude  could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways. 
viz.  by  the  arrival  of  the  Year  of 'Jubilee,  or  by 
the  repayment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase- 
monev  paid  for  the  servant,  after  deducting  a 
sum  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55). 
A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  volnntaTr 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this 
case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  s^ix 
years'  service,  together  with  her  usual  gratnitr 
at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deot. 
XV.  12,  13).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  thai 
is  objectionable  in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vants. In  respect  to  marriage,  there  were  some 
peculiarities  wnich,  to  our  ideas,  would  be  re- 
garded as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for  in- 
stance, eive  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the 
time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  case, 
it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  & 
non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
had  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  ir- 
main  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5).  Again :  a  fiither  might 
sell  his  young  daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a 
view  either  of  his  marrying  her  himself,  org)vin|r 
her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes 
the  apparent  harshness  of  this  prooeedinfr  jf  we 
look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  tight  of  a 
dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parentf 
of  the  bride ;  still  more  if  we  accept  the  rabbin- 
nical  view,  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  re- 
quired before  the  marriage  could  take  place. 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  Ei- 
ther was  subject  to  the  following  Ngnlatloiis : — 
(1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  tne  men-servanti 
do,"  t.e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  tcrminatum 
of  six  years,  or  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  if  her 
master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  olnect  for  which 
he  had  purchased  ner.  (2)  Should  he  not  wis^ 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  fi-iendsto 
procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money.  (3)  if  he  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for 
her  as  he  would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters. 
(4)  If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her» 
took  a  second  wife,  it  should  not  ns  to  the  prga- 
d ice  of  the  first  ( 5 )  If  neither  of  the  three  first 
specified  alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was 
entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  libeny 
(Ex.  xxi.  7-11 ).  The  custom  of  reducing  He- 
brews to  servitude  appears  to  have  fiillen  into 
disuse  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  sla- 
very as  war<»ptives  at  different  periods  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Jod 
iii.  6 ;  Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace  iii.  41 : 


2  Mace.  viii.  II),  the  Egvptians  (Joseph.  A^ 

xii.  2,  §  3),  and,  above  all,  by  "  ,_  _ 

seph.  B.  J:vi.9,§3).  — IL  Nan-Hebrew  ^atn. 


the  Romans  ( Jo- 


1.  The  majoritv  of  non-Hebrew  sla:ve9  were 
war-captives,  either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had 
survived  the  general  extermination  of  thtir  rarr 
under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  ftcan 
the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26 
ff.).    Besides  these,  many  were  obtained  by 
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porchase  from  foreig^n  slave-dealers  (Ler.  xxv. 
44,  45) ;  and  others  may  have  been  resident 
foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this  state  either 
by  poverty  or  crime.    The  children  of  slaves 
remained  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as 
"bom  in  the  house"  ^Qen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12 ; 
Eccl.  ii.  7),  and  hence  tne  number  was  likely  to 
increase  as  time  went  on.    The  average  value 
of  a  slave  appears  to  have  been  thirty  shekels 
(Ex.  xxi.  32).    2.  That  the  slave  might  be 
manumitted  appears  from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27; 
Lev.  xix.  20.    As  to  the  methods  bv  which  this 
might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing  in  the 
Biblit ;  but  the  rabbinists  specify  the  following 
four  methods:  —  (I)  redemption  by  a  money 
payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  fVeedom,  (3)  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  or  (4)  any  act  that  im- 
plied manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave 
one's  heir.    8.  The  slave  is  described  as  the 
"  poss«!S8ion  "  of  his  master,  apparently  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  power  which  the  latter 
had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as  he  would 
any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev.  xxv. 
45,  46) :  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  mas- 
ter's "  money  "  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  t.e.  aa  represent- 
ing a  certain  money  value.^    Such  expressions 
show  that  he  was  regarded  verv  much  in  the 
lij^ht  of  a  mandfinm  or  chattel.    But  on  the 
other  hand,  provision  was  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22  ;  Ex.  xxi. 
20).    A  minor  penooal  injury,  such  as  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  bie  recompensed  by 
giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26, 27). 
The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.    He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised (Qen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festivals  ( Dent  xii. 
12, 18,  xvi.  11, 14).    The  occupations  of  slaves 
were  of  a  menial  characCer,  as  implied  in  Lev. 
xxT.  39,  consisting  partly  in  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  portly  in  personal  attendance  on 
Che  master. 

Slime.    The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  Mmir,  the  Hammar  of  the  Arabs,  trans- 
lated aofaXroc  by  the  LXX.  and  bitumen  in  the 
Volgato.    The  three  instances  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  are  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  travellers  and  historians,  ancient  and 
modem.    It  is  first  spoken  of  as  used  for  cem- 
ent bv  the  builders  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).    The  bitumen-pits  in 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  arc  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
fiwment  of  Canaanitish  history  (Gen.  xiv.  10) ; 
and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was 
placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a  coat- 
ing of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).   Herodo- 
tas  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at  Is,' 
a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  journey  finom 
Babylon.    The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  1 1 9 ) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt, 
and  oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and 
ten  •Ca4ia  flrom  Snsa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia. 
Xbe  town  of  Is  was  situated  on  a  river,  or 
small  stream,  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed 
into  the  Eaphrates,  and  carried  down  with  it 
the  lumps  of  bitumen  which  was  used  in  the 
batldlng  of  Babylon.    Ammianus  Maroellinus 
(xxiii.  6,  f  28)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built 

1  On  this  point,  however,  see  ptfe  Mft,  para- 
^-^pii  *  llAirran  aztd  Si^ya.'' 


with  bitumen  by  Semirarois.  The  town  of 
Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt 
the  modem  Hit  or  Meet,  on  the  west  or  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey 
N.  W.,  or  rather  W.  N.  W.,  of  Bagdad.    The 

Principal  bitumen-pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich, 
as  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitumen  bubbles 
up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R. 
Ik.  Porter  observed  "  that  bitumen  was  chiefly 
confined  by  the  Chaldaean  builders  to  the  foun- 
dations and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of 
water."  The  use  of  btiumen  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians ;  for  at  Nine- 
veh, Mr.  Layard  observes,  "  bitumen  and  reeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks, 
as  at  Babylon  ;  although  both  materials  are  to 
be  found  m  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city."  The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  described  by  Strabo,  Josephns,  and  Pliny. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  gives  an  account  of  tho 
volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  disturbed,  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
suriace.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  by  the  heat, 
and  then  chanced  into  a  thick  visoons  sub- 
stance by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  snr- 
fiice  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story 
of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  Dr.  Thom- 
son tells  us  that  they  still  call  the  bitomen-pits 
by  the  name  bidrtt  JwrnmoTj  which  8trikin»:ly  re- 
sembles the  Heb.  beMth  Mmdr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10. 
Strabo  says  that,  in  Babylonia,  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  vrith  bitumen 
to  keep  ont  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743). 

Sling.  The  sling  has  oeen  in  all  ages  the 
fiivorite  weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  henoe  was  adopted  by 
the  Isrselitish  army,  as  the  most  eflfective 
weapon  for  light-armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
mites  were  particolarly  expert  in  their  use  of 
it  (Judg.  XX.  16,  comp.  I  Chron.  xii.  2).  It 
was  advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  de- 
fending towns  (2  K.  iii.  S5),  and  in  skirmish- 
ing. Other  Eastern  nations  availeil  themsdves 
ofit,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  ix.  11 ),  who  also 
invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace.  vi. 
51 ).    The  construction  of  the  weapon  hardly 


EfjplUin  SUnftffi.    (WttklaMM.) 

needs  description  :  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  substance, 
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Attached  to  a  leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,  i.e. 
pan  (I  Sam.  xxy.  29) :  the  sling  was  swung 
once  or  twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone 
was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of  the 
strings.  Sling-stones  were  selected  for  their 
smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  were  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action,  the  stones  were 
either  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
combatant 

Smith.  The  work  of  the  smith,  together 
with  an  account  of  hb  tools,  is  explained  in 
HAiTDtCBAFT.  A  descriptiou  of  a  smith's 
workshop  is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. 

Sn^^na.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is 
made  m  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or 
at  least  the  design  of  founding  it  was  enter- 
tained, by  Alexander  the  Great,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  was  situated  twenty 
stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lvdians, 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  bv  Halyattes. 

Snail.  The  representative  in  tne  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  wortls  thablul  and  chdmel.  I. 
Shablvl  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (8  A.  Y.). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  ("snail")  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authoritv  of  many  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  and  is  probably  correct  The  term 
Shablul  would  denote  either  a  Ltmax  or  a  Hdix, 
which  are  particularly  noticeable  for  the  slimy 
track  they  leave  behind  them.  2.  Ch6tnet  occurs 
only,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal,  in 
Lev.  xi.  30.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand 
some  kind  of  lizard  by  the  term ;  the  Arabic 
versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the 
ehamefeon  as  the  animal  intended.  Perhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  tne 
«wo  most  important  old  versions  coiyecture. 

Snow.  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22) ;  but  the  al- 
fusions  in  the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  can  oe  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  winter  months  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  The  snow  lies  deep  in 
the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon 
until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and,  indeed, 
never  wholly  disappears :  the  summit  of  Her- 
mon  also  perpetuaJly  glistens  with  frozen  snow. 
From  these  sources,  probably,  the  Jews  obtained 
their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13). 
The  liability  to  snow  must,  of  course,  var^ 
considerably  in  a  country  of  such  varying  alti- 
tude as  Palestine.  At  Jerosalem,  snow  often 
falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  mbre  in  Januarv 
and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies.  At  Nazareth 
it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has 
been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  Plain 
of  Joppa,  and  about  Carmel. 

So.  "  So,  kin^  of  Egypt,"  is  once  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evi- 
dently intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt, 
sent  messengers  to  him,  and  made  no  present, 
as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the  ling  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  So  has  been  iden- 
tified by  different  writers  with  the  first  and 
«econd  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  xxvth  dynastv, 
«:alled   by  Manetho,   Sabakon  (Shebck),  and 


Sebichos  (Shebetek).  The  accession  of  Tehar- 
ka,  or  Tirhakah,  was  perhapa  b.c.  695.  If  w» 
assign  twenty-four  years  to  tae  two  predecessors, 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would  be 
B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns 
were  continuous.  If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates, 
So  must  correspond  to  Shebek ;  if  the  later, 
perhaps  to  Shebetek :  but,  if  it  should  be  found 
that  tne  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high, 
the  former  identification  might  still  be  held. 
From  Egyptian  sources,  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  pot  to 
death  Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  xxivth 
dvnasty,  as  we  learn  fiom  Manetho's  list,  and 
that  ne  continued  the  monumental  works  cf 
the  Egyptian  kings.  The  standard  inscriptioa 
of  Sarpon  in  his  palace  at  Khursabtfd  states, 
accordmg  to  M.  Oppert,  that,  after  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  Hanon  King  of  Gaza,  and  Sebec^ 
sultan  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyrim  ia 
battle  at  Rapili  (Raphia),  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Banon  was  daptnred. 

Soap.  Tne  Hebrew  term  boriik  is  a  general 
term  for  any  substance  of  deanting  qualities. 
As,  however,  it  appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22  in  coe- 
tradistinction  to  netlter,  which  nndoabcedlj 
means  "  natron,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is  fair  i* 
infer  that  MrUk  refers  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the 
usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  Nnmeroes 
plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkialies,  exist  ia 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we 
mav  notice  one  named  Hviteibeh  (the  Saisoia  hA 
of  l)otanists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  tbe 
ashes  of  which  are  called  d-Ktii  ftom  their 
strong  alkaline  properties;  the  Ajroam,  fouad 
near  Sinai,  whicn,  when  pounded,  serres  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  Modem  travellers  hare 
also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officunaiiM  and  the 
Meaembrymaihemuni  nodiflorum,  both  pos^ssing 
alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine. 

So'chO  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  Probably  the  ton 
of  Socoh  in  Judah,  though  which  of  the  tvs 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

So'ohoh.  Another  form  of  the  nant 
which  is  more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  Y.  ss 
Socoh.  The  present  one  occurs  in  1  K.  ir.  10, 
and  is  therefore  probably,  though  not  ceitainlT. 
Socoh  L 

So'ooh.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  L  In  the  district  of  the  She^ 
elah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a  member  of 
the  same  group  with  Jarmuth,  Azekah,  Shaars- 
im,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  implied 
in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place  is  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  xvii.  1;  2  Chr.  xi.  7,  xxviiL 
18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
( Onomaat,  '*  Soccho  "),  it  bore  the  name  of  Soc^ 
choth,  and  lav  between  eight  and  nine  Romas 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  tbe  road  to  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Robinson's  identification  of  Soook 
with  etk'Shitweiheh,  in  the  western  iMurt  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  is  very  probable.  It  liet 
about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  track  from 
Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem,  between  seven  and 
eight  English  miles  ftt>m  the  former.  From 
this  village,  probably,  came  "Antigonns  of 
Soco,"  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  3d  century  B.C.  —  2.  Also  a  town  of  Judah. 
but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xt.  48).  Jt 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  tha 
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Wadtf  d-Khaia,  about  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  He- 
bron ;  bearing,  like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name 
of  eahShtwakA, 

So'dL  The  father  of  Gaddiel,  the  spy  se- 
lected from  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Num.  xiii. 
I  OK      ' 

oOdom*  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gomorrah,  bat  also  with  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xIt.)  with 
Bela  or  Zcuir.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief 
town  in  the  settlement.  The  four  are  first 
named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gen.  x. 
19,  as  belonspng  to  the  Canaanites.  The  next 
mention  of  Uie  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  lO- 
13)  eives  more  certain  indication  of  the  position 
of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  to- 
gether between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking, 
as  any  spectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a 
survey  of  ^e  land  around  and  below  them. 
Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  *'  circle  of  Jordan."  The  whole  circle 
was  one  great  oasis — "  a  Karden  of  Jehovah  ** 
( ver.  lOj.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden,  the  four 
cities  or  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  appear  to  have  been  situated.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are 
identified  with  the  district.  In  the  subs;!qaent 
account  of  their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the 
topographical  terms  are  epiployed  with  all  the 
precision  which  is  characteristic  of  such  early 
times.  The  mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  situation  of  the  district;  for 
the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
And  can  have  no  existence  south  of  that  point. 
We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afford  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  thev  say  of  the  nature  of  that 
catastrophe  by  which  they  are  related  to  have 
been  destroved.  It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as 
a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  finom  Jehovah, 
from  the  skies.  However  we  may  interpret 
the  words  of  the  earliest  narrative,  one  thing  is 
certain, — that  the^lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents 
in  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of 
the  later  passages  ia  which  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  is  referreid  to  throuehout  the  Scriptures. , 
Quite  the  contrary.  Those  passages  always 
:ipeak  of  the  district  on  whicn  the  cities  once 
stood,  not  as  submerged,  but  as  still  visible, 
though  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
and  the  aoconnts  of  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo 
and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their  state- 
ments, are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  •owns  were  still  to  be  seen.  From 
all  these  prisages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear :  1 .  That  Sodom  and 
the  rest  of  Ihe  cities  of  the  Plain  of  Jordan  stood 
OQ  the  no7»li  vf  the  Dead  S«a  ;  2.  That  neither 
the  cities  nor  the  district  were  submerged  by 
the  lak^  but  that  the  cities  were  overthrown 
and  tho  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  mav  still  be 
seen  >a  its  desolate  condition.  When,  nowever, 
we  tarn  to  more  modem  views,  we  discover  a 
remarkable  variance  from  these  conclusions.  1 . 
T!ie  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submemd  in  the  lake,  and  that  their 
remains — wuls,  columns,  and  capitals  —  mi^ht 
Sd  still  discerned  below  the  water,  hardly  needs 


refutation  after  the  distinct  statement  and  the 
constant  implication  of  Scripture.  But  ^2. 
A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  ancient  histoiy  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.  It  seems  to 
have  been  universally  held  b^  the  mediasval 
historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by 
modem  topographers,  probably  without  excep- 
tion. There  are  several  grounds  for  this  belief; 
but  the  main  point  on  which  Dr.  Robinson 
rests  his  argument  is  the  situation  of  Zoar. 
(a.)  "  Lot,"  says  he,  "  fied  to  Zoar,  which  was 
near  to  Sodom;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in 
the  mouth  of  the  (Tocfy  Kerak"  (I.)  Another 
consideration  in  favor  of  placing  the  cities  at 
the  southem  end  of  the  lake  is  the  existence  of 
similar  names  in  that  direction,  (c.)  A  third 
argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest  of  the 
throe,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain  at 
the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  human  torm.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  salt  docs  not  exist  at  other 
spots  round  the  lake.  It  thus  appears  that  on 
tne  situation  of  Sodom  no  satisfactorv  conclu- 
sion can  at  present  be  come  to.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state 

S»sitively  that  it  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
ead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-con- 
tinued tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  eq.ial  positive- 
ness  that  it  was  at  its  nulhem  end.  Of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and  the 
district  of  Sodom,  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catas- 
trophe there  undoubtedly  was.  But  what  sec- 
ondary agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment,  cannot 
be  safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence 
of  exact  scientific  description  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  round  the  lake.  It  was 
formerly  snppoSid  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
was  caused  by  the  convulsion  which  formed  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Mil 
man  in  his  ffutorjf  of  the  Jam  (i.  15,  16)  with 
great  spirit  and  clearness.  But  the  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of 
Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
the  Jordan  valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt 
Lake  must  not  onlv  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Abraliam,  but 
must  have  been  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  destroy  all  animal  lifb  far  and  near. 
Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theonr  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  "  That  the  fertile 
plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern 
Day  lying  south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  Nature  con- 
nected with  the  miraculous  destraction  of  the 
cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plain  was  scooped 
out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake  heaved  up  so  ta 
to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  per- 
manently  a  lan^r  tract  than  formerly."  To 
this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 
betaken.  (1.)  The  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in 
which  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can 
hardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake; 
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ud  (2.)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory 
does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The 
whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  indading 
the  plain  which  borders  it  on  the  south,  has 
every  appearance,  not  of  having  been  lowered 
since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  under- 
going a  gradual  process  of  tilling  up. ,  But  in 
fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neitlier  states 
nor  implies  that  anv  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  hdphac,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression 
which  suggests  sndi  a  thing.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  speculate  on  mateiials  at  once  so  slen- 
der and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that 
narrative,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  asent  in  the  ignition  and  de- 
struction of  the  cities  had  been  of  the  nature  of 
a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  a 
dischai^  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name  Se- 
dom  has  Ijeen  interpreted  to  mean  "  burning." 
This  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Fiirst  connects  it  with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose 
or  fortify.  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it 
may,  by  a  little  ineennity,  be  made  to  mean  al- 
most any  thing.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  held  up  as  a  warning  in  nume- 
rous passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Jnde  4-7  ;  Mark  vi.  11 ). 

Sod'^oma  (Rom.  ix.  29).  In  this  place 
alone,  the  Authorized  Version  has  followed  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well-known 
name  Sodom. 

Sod'omites*  This  word  does  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2 
Esd.  vii.  36)  or  their  descendants;  but  it  is 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  those  who  practised  as  a  religious  rite  the 
abominable  ana  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  de- 
rived their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in  Dent, 
xxiii.  17 ;  IK.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
Hebrew  word  Kadah  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  root  kada$h,  which  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy.'*  **Thi8 
dreadful  'consecration,'  or  rather  desecration, 
was  spread  in  different  forms  over  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ashta- 
roth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object." 

SodomftiBh  Sea,  the  (2  Esd.  v.  7); 

meaning  the  Dead  Sea.    Ap. 

Soromon.  I.  Earl^  Life  and  Accession.  — 
He  was  the  child  of  Davicrs  old  age,  the  last- 
bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).  The  feel- 
ings of  the  kinff  and  of  his  prophet-gnide 
expressed  themselves  in  the  names  with  which 
they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war  "  now  led  him  to  give  to  the 
new-bom  infant  the  name  of  Solomon  (ShSlo- 
moh  s=  thepeaeeful  one).  Nathan,  with  a  mariced 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's  own 
name  (David  »  the  damng^  the  hdom  one)^ 
cAUs  the  infant  Jcdidiah  (Jedid-yah),  that  is,  the 
"dariing  of  the  I^rd"  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25). 
He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Nathan  from 
his  earliest  infancy.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir. 
Absalom  is  still  thd  king's  favorite  son  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  xviii.  S3),  is  looked  on  by  the  people 
as  the  destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  13,  xv. 
1-6).    The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon 


was  about  ten  vears  old,  left  the  place  vicant, 
and  David  pleaged  his  word  in  secret  to  Badi- 
sheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  \mr 
(1  K.  i.  13).      The  feebleness  of  David^s  oM 
age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  father  des- 
tined for  him.    Adonijah,   next  in  order  of 
birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom, "  was  a  goodly 
man"  (1  K.  i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and 
counsellors.    Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot 
and  a  body-guard.    At  last  a  time  was  chosen 
for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king.    A  solemn 
feast  at  £n-Rogbl  was  to  inaugurate  the  new 
reign.    It  was  necessary  for  those  whose  inter- 
ests were  endangered  to  take  prompt  measure. 
Baihsheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel  toother. 
The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.     Swomon 
went  down  to  Gihon,  and  was  proclaimed  and 
anointed  kmg.    The  shouts  of  his  followers  fSell 
on  the  startira  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah*s 
banquet    One  by  one  they  rose  and  departed. 
The  plot  had  failed.    A  few  months  more»  and 
Solomon  found  himself,  by  his  father's  death, 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne.    The  position 
to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique.    Never  be^ 
fore,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  B*ast.     Laige,  treasures,  aocnmulatcd 
through  many  years,  were  at  his  disposal.    Of 
Solomon's  personal  appearance,  we  have  so  di- 
rect description,  as  vre  nave  of  the  earlier  kines. 
There  are,  however,  materials  for  filling  up  ttie 
gap.    Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may 
be  latent  in  Ps.  xiv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  ve 
are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  hav- 
ing had,  at  least,  an  historical  starthig-poiBL 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  ibe 
men  of  his  own  time,  "  fairer  than  the  childm 
of  men,"  the  fiu!e  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  bis 
father's  (Cant.  v.  10;    1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bosky 
locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  with- 
out a  eolden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  as  "  the  eyes  of 
doves/'  the  "  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excd- 
lent  as  the  cedars,"  "  the  chiefest  amo^g  na 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovelv  "  (Cant.  v.  9^16). 
Add  to  this  all  girls  of  a  noble,  far-reaching  in- 
tellect, large  and  ready  sympathies,  a  playf^ 
and  genial  numor,  the  lips  "  full  of  grace,"' the 
soul "  anointed  "  as  *'  with  the  oil  of  gladnes^ 
(Ps.  xiv.),  and  we  may  form  some  notioa  of 
what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  bis 
golden  prime.    The  narrative  of  tlie  eariiett 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign,  aa  tc»U  ia 
1  K.  ii.,  is  not  a  little  perplexing.    Rathshfba, 
who  had  before  stirred  up  David  against  Adoni- 
jah, now  appears  as  interceding  for  hiia,  be^ 
ging  that  Aoishag  the  Shunamite,  the  vizpia 
concubine  of  David,  might  be  given  h»  as  s 
wif^.    Solomon,   who  till  then  had   pi|sfe0ed 
the  profoundest  reverence  for  his  mothsr,  sa^ 
denly  flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.   Ths 
petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  oonspiWf  a 
which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.    UaMs- 
jah  is  put  to  death  at  once.    Joab  is  alai^  e^* 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabemadc,  toV^*k 
he  had  fled  as  an  fsylum.    Abiathar  ia  d€V^ 
and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  A^ 
(1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  W" 
ferred  to  another  family.  [Zadok.]  —  H. 
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'-^  All  the  data  for  a  contiDnoiis  histoir  that  we 
have  of  Solomon's  reign  are — (a.)  The  dura- 
tion of  the  reign,  40  years  (I  K.  xi.  42j  b.o. 
1015-975.     (6.)   The  commenoement  or    the 
Temple  in  the  4th,  its  completion  in  the  llth 
year  of  his  reign  (I  K.  vi.  1, 37, 38).    (c.)  The 
commencement  of  his  own  palace  in  the  7th,  its 
completion  in  the  20th  year  (1  K.  rii.  I ;  2  Chr. 
riii.  1 ).    (d. )  The  conquest  of  Hamath-Zobah, 
and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in  the 
region  north  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  yiii.  1-6).    With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  ftcts 
in  an  onier  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate their  sic:nificance. — IIL  Form^  PoUey,  — 
1.  Effifpt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israel- 
ites a  very  startling  one.     He  made  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  ^^gypt,  by  marrying  bis 
daughter  (1  K.  iii.  1).    The  immediate  results 
were  probably  favorable  enough.      The  new 
qpeen  Drought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier 
city  of  Gexer,  against  which,  as  threatening  the 
tranquillity  of  £rael,  and  as  still  posMSScd  by  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had 
led  his  armies.    She  was  receired  with  all  hon- 
or.   A  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built 
for  her,  before  long,  outside  tne  city  of  David 
(2  Chr.  yiii.  11).    The  ultimate  issue  of  the 
alliance  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  impoli- 
tic. Ttoe  may  have  been  a  revolution  in  ^ffpt. 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  chan^  of  policy.   There 
was  planned  the  scheme  which  first  fed  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  ten  bribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shtshak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.    2.  Tifre.  The 
allianoe  with  the  Phosnidan  king  rested  on  a 
Bomewhat  diflforent  footing.    It  had  been  part 
of  Da^'s  poli<7  from  the  banning  of^his 
reign.    Hiram  had  been  "ever  a  lover  of  Dar 
Tid."    As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  aooes- 
cession,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.    A 
correqiondenoe  passed  between  the  two  kinss, 
whidi  ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.    Tne 
openine  of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coast- 
ing-trade, and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were 
conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  ii.  16).    In  return  for  these  exports, 
the  Phoenicians  were  only  too  glad  to  receive 
the  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory.    The 
results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.    Now, 
lor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel,  they 
entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Phosniciana  in  their  Mediter- 
ranaan  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain.    Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled 
him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  com- 
merce.   The  ports  of  £lath  and  Ezion-geber 
'were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant- 
shipa,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
At  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
.ASanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name.    3.  These  were  the  two 
most  important  alliances.    The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  Babylon  and  Ass^a,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Euphrates  was  recognized  as  the  bound- 
ary  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
mwkgg^t  the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian 
monarchies  were  at  this  time  comparatively  fbe- 
hle.     Otiber  neighboring  nations  were  content 
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to  pa^  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts  (1 
Chr.  IX.  42).  4.  The  survey  of  the  infiuenoe 
exercised  b^  Solomon  on  surrounding  nations 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over 
that  which  was  more  directly  personal, — the 
fiune  of  his  g^ory  and  his  wisaom.  Wherever 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they  carried  with 
them  the  report,  losing  nothing  m  its  pass^, 
of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard.  Tlie 
journey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  though  from 
its  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not 
stand  alone.  She  had  heard  of^  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  "  the  name  of 
Jehovah"  (1  K.  x.  1).  She  came  with  hard 
questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words 
mst  quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature. 
The  historians  of  Israel  delip^nted  to  dwell  on 
her  confession,  that  the  reahty  surpassed  the 
fame ;  "  the  one-half  of  the  jfreatness  of  Ihr 
wisdom  was  not  told  me  "  f 2  Chr.  ix.  6).  —  lY. 
Internal  History,  —  1.  The  nrst  prominent  scene 
in  Solomon's  reign  is  one  which  presents  his 
character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were  two 
holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  —  the  Ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which,  after  many  wanderings, 
was  now  pitched  at  Gibeon.  U  was  thought 
right  that  the  new  king  should  ofier  solemn 
sacrifices  at  both.  After  thoee  at  Giba^,  there 
came  that  vision  of  the  night,  in  which  Solo- 
mon prayed,  not  for  riches,  or  long  lilb,  or  vic- 
tory over  enemies,  but  for  a  "  wise  and  nnde#' 
stuidiiu?  heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the  peo- 
ple. 'The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord."  The 
wisdom  asked  for  was  g^ven  in  lam  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  wortd  ov 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took 
cognizance  of  all.  But  the  highest  wisdom 
was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  wm, — for  gov- 
erning and  guiding ;  and  the  historian  hastena 
to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-in- 
stance is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  tooronghly 
Oriental  (1  K.  iii.  16-28).  2.  In  reference  to 
the  kin^s  finances,  the  first  impression  of  the 
facts  given  us  is  that  of  abounding  plen^. 
Large  quantities  of  the  precious  meials  were 
imported  finom  Ophir  and  Tarshish  ( 1  K.  ix.  !^). 
All  the  Vxxk^  and  princes  of  the  salneet>prov- 
inces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  m  money 
and  in  kind,  "at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  ^ear 
(1  K.  X.  25).  Monopolies  of  trade  contributed 
to  the  king's  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  The 
king's  domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out,  at 
a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdoQi  wt  re  bound  each 
in  turn  to  supply  the  king's  enormous  house- 
hold with  provisions  (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclnsive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amount- 
ed to  6fi6  talents  ( 1  K.  x.  14).  3.  It  was  hardly 
possible,  however,  that  any  financial  system 
could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it 
is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the 
offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one 
structure  followed  on  anothn*  with  ruinous  ra- 
pidity. All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
"  apparel "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same 
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leale.  A  bodj-gaard  attended  him,  "throe- 
•core  yaliant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest  of 
thfi  sons  of  Israet  Forty  thousand  stalls  of 
horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  of  his  magnifi- 
cence ( 1  K.  It.  26 J.  As  the  treasury  became 
empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became 
more  irksome.  Tne  people  complained,  not  of 
the  king's  idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his 
"  grievous  yoke '  {I  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred 
feu  heaTiest  on  Adoniram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.  4.  A  description  of  the  Tbmplb  erect- 
ed by  Solomon  is  men  elsewhere.  After  seven 
years  and  a  half,  uie  work  was  completed,  and 
the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites  looked  back 
as  the  cnlminating  glory  of  their  nation.  The 
Ark  from  Zion,  Uie  Tabernacle  from  Gibeon, 
were  both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to 
the  new  Temple.  In  the  solemn  dedication  of 
the  building,  the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one 
central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest 
utterance  of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth 
the  distance  and  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal 
God,  One,  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  not  in 
temples  mAde  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things, 
wudom,  peace,  righteousness.  5.  But  the  king 
soon  fellnrom  the  loftiest  beu;ht  of  his  religious 
life  to  the  lowest  depth.  Before  long  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  srieve  over  rival  temples 
to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  fonns  of  ritual 
not  idolatrous  only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure. 
This  evil  came  as  the  penalty  of  another  (1  K. 
xi.  l-^).  He  gave  himself  io  *'  strange  women." 
He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fescination  which 
led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Disasters 
followed  before  long  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  what  Iras  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as  re- 
ligiously ft  sm.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on 
its  fiiith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and 
Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship 
with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic 
order  was  now  kindled  into  active  opposition 
(I  K.  xi.  38-^9).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to 
check-the  current  that  was  setting  strong  against 
him.  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of 
renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  was  prepared  once 
more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of^  Judah,  need- 
ing special  control  (I  K.  xi.  28).  And  with 
this  weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from 
without.  The  kin^,  prematurely  old,  must 
have  foreseen  the  rapid  oreaking-up  of  the  great 
monarchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Of  the 
inner  chances  of  mind  and  heart  which  ran 
parallel  with  this  history.  Scripture  is  compara- 
tively silent.  Something  may  be  learnt  from 
the  Dooks  that  bear  his  name.'  They  represent 
the  three  stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  or  Songs 
brings  before  us  the  brightness  of  his  youth. 
Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage 
of  practical,  prudential  thought.  The  poet  has 
become  the  pnilosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed 
into  the  moralist.  But  the  man  passed  through 
both  stft^  without  being  permanently  the  bet- 
ter for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases 
•f  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted 


(Eccl.  i.,  iLj.  And  therefore  there  came,  as  it 
the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retri- 
bution. —  y .  Legendg,  —  Round  the  nets  of  the 
history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a  whole 
world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mahometan.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Eccksi- 
astes,  we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character. 
He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to  euro 
diseases,  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
birds.  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  sod 
herbs.  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder 
flight  After  a  strong  struggle  with  tlie  rebd- 
liotts  Afreets  and  Jinns,  SSomon  oon<|uered 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  be- 
longed the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  viat 
of  tne  Qne^n  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or 
four  romances. 

Bolomon's  Porch.    [Fai^cb.] 
Bolomon's  SerFants  (Childrkv  or) 

(Esr.  ii.  56, 58  ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 60).  The  persons 
thus  named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiks 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy 
all  but  the  lowest  places  in  those  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  Temple.  (1.)  The  name,  as 
well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority  even  to  the 
Nethmim.  (2.)  The  starting-point  of  their 
history  is  to  be  found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13, 
U,  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites 
were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state, 
and  compelled  to  labor  in  the  king^'a  stoiie> 

?[uarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces  and  cities. 
3.)  1  Chr.  xxii.  2  throws  some  light  on  their 
special  office.  The  NethiniiA  were  appointed 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  Om 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabemade. 
For  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  Temfdi. 
another  kind  of  labor  was  required,  and  d^ 
new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and 
squaring  sUmm  (I  K.  v.  17,  18).  Their  d& 
scendants  appear  to  have  formed  a  distiact  (mier, 
inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and  tks 
same  skill. 

Solomon's  Song.    [CahticlksJ 
Solomon,   Wisaom    of.     [wisdox, 
Book  o».J_ 

Son.  The  term  ''son  "  is  used  in  Scriptare 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  deaceat 
or  succession,  as  ben  Mndh,  "  son  of  a  year,' 
t  A  a  year  old,  ben  ibesAecA,  "  son  of  a  bow,"  is. 
an  arrow.  The  word  bar  is  often  fooad  in 
N.  T.  in  composition,  as  Bar-tim«ns. 

Soothsayer.    [DiyiwATioir.1 

So'pater.  Sopater  the  son  of  Pyrrfans  of 
Berosa  was  one  of  the  companionis  of  St 
Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into  Asia,  as 
he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary  jonraer 
(Acts  XX.  4). 

Soph'ereth.  "The children  of  Sophereth* 
were  a  family  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  among  the  descendants 'ot  Sok^ 
mon's  servants  (Ezr.  ii.  55  ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

SophonTas.  The  prophet  ZEPBAinAH 
(2  Esd.  i.  40).   Ap. 

Sorcerer.    [DittnatiowJ 

So'rek,  the  Valley  of.    A  wmdj  ia 

which  lay  tne  residence  of  Delilah  ( Jndg.  xti.4). 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  Philistine  ^ace,  ani 
possibly  was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  ouier  of  the 
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chief  Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was 
taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah's  house. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its  pto- 
sition,  nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bihle. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  a  Tillage  named 
Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  "  on  the 
nordi  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar 
(or  Saraa),  t.e.  Zonh,  the  native  place  of 
Samson." 

Soflip'ater.  !•  A  general  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabsus,  who,  in  coigunction  with  Dositheus, 
defeated  Timothens,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
c.  B,c,  164  (2  Maoc.  xii.  l»-24).  —  2.  Kinsman 
or  fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 
Ue  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatbb 
ofBeroBfti 

Sos'thenes  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seised  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Gallio 
(see  Acts  xTiii.  12-17).  Some  have  thought 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  maltreated 
thus  by  his  own  countrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  roecial  friend  of  Paul.  A  better 
view  is,  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted 
Jews ;  and  that  the  "  crowd  "  were  Greeks,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifierence  of  Gallio, 
and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sos- 
thenes.  In  this  case,  he  must  have  been  the 
successor  of  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8).  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain 
Sosthenes  whom  he  terms  "the  brother" 
(I  Cor.  i.  1).  Some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  If  iJiis  be  so,  he  must  have  been  con- 
verted at  a  later  period,  and  have  been  at 
Ephesns,  and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  name  was  a  com- 
mon one;  and  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
that  coincidence. 

Sos^trstaSy  a  commander  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (c.  b.c.  172  ;  2  Maoc. 
iv.  27,  29). 

Sota'i.  The  children  of  Sota'i  were  a 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  returned  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  55; 
Neb.  tU.  57). 

Qovd  {Keh,  NiMsk,  Gr,  iwxhh  One  of  the 
three  parts  of  wnich  man  was  anciently^  be- 
lieved to  consist.  The  term  fvxif  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  vital  principle,  sometimes 
the  sentient  principle,  or  seat  of  the  senses,  de- 
sires, afl^tions,  appetites,  passions.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  distinguished  fh>m  rd  KvevfUL,  the 
higher  rational  nature.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears in  the  Septnagint,  and  sometimes  in  the 
New  Testament.  Thus  1  Thess.  5,  23 :  "  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body;"  compare 
Heb.  iv.  12,  Luke  i.  46. 

Kei]  {Opuac,  Acad,  pp.  619-632)  asserts,  as 
coniinned  by  abundant  documentaiy  evidence, 
that  this  view  of  man's  tripartite  nature  was 
held  by  the  Jews.  "  Goa,"  says  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  1, 2),  "  made  man,  taking  dust  from  the 
^^ronnd,  and  placed  in  him  a  soul  and  a  spirit." 
Frona  the  Jews,  this  idea  was  transmitted  to  the 
earl/  Christian  Fathers,  being  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Irensus,  Clem- 
«ioa  Alezandrinns,  Origen,  and  others. 

Olabausen,  in  commenting  on  1  Thess.  v.  23, 


considers  it  **  indispensable,  under  a  purely  his- 
torical view,  to  acknowledge  the  tri|&e  division 
of  human  nature  as  a  doctrme  of  the  apostolical 
age.  In  fiict,  it  follows  that  manv  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  made  intelligible  only 
by  assuming  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
soul.  We  have,  therefore,  by  continued  inves- 
tigation, been  only  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  our  treatise  de  trickoiomia 
humana  natum  (Opuac,  theol.  pp.  143  seq.), 
which,  in  essendius,  Vitringa  also  had  already 
expressed  in  earlier  times  in  reference  to  caba< 
listic  and  Platonist  views;  just  as,  in  later 
times,  Usteri  at  least  recognised  it  is  an  histori- 
cal fact. 

"  For  whilst  the  iffvjn  (soul)  denotes  the  lower 
region  of  the  spiritual  man,  —  comprises  then^ 
fore  the  powers  to  which  analogous  ones  aie 
found  in  animal  life  also,  as  understanding' 
{fpive^),  appetitive  faculty  {Kopdia),  memory, 
fancy,  —  the  itvevfia  includes  those  capacities 
which  constitute  the  true  human  life :  viz.,  rea- 
son (vovc),  as  the  foculty  of  perceiving  the 
divine;  conscience,  as  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing moral  good  and  evil ;  free-will,  as  i^e 
raculty  of  mora)  choice,  which  alone  renders  us 
proper  subjects  Ot*  history. 

**JvLst  according  to  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other  principle  in  man,  he  appears  eith- 
er as  wevftarusoc,  or  tJMXtKoc,  or  even  oaptOKOc. 
The  Divine  Spirit,  attaching  itself  to  the  hunum 
spirit  weakened  by  sin,  and  filling  it  with  com- 
plete eneigy,  frees  man  from  the  power  of  sin, 
which  rules  him,  and  exhibits  him  as  irvrv/ia- 
TMcof  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

The  image  presented  before  the  mind  in 
Scripture  of  the  fjnfxtKOc  is  found  in  Adam  as 
first  formed  from  dust.  The  image  of  the 
irvev/ioTucdf  is  found  in  Christ  as  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  44-48.  — 
Ed. 

South  Ba'moth.  One  of  the  places  fre- 
quented by  David  and  his  band  of  outlaws  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
27).  The  towns  mentioned  with  it  show  that 
Ramoth  must  have  been  on  the  souUiem  con- 
fines of  the  country,  —  the  rearr  border  of  the 
desert  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Ramath 
OF  THB  South. 

Sow.     [SWIKB.] 

Sower,  Sowing.  The  operation  of  sow- 
ing with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  charac- 
ter as  to  need  little  description.  T^  Egyptian 
paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of^  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower 
held  the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in 
his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  scattered 
the  seed  broadcast.  The  "  drawing-out "  of  the 
seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic  action 
of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V.  "  precious  ") 
and  Am.  ix.  13.  In  wet  soils,  the  seed  was 
trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxii.  20). 
The  sowing  season  commenced  in  October,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat  being 
put  in  before,  and  barley  after,  the  beginning 
of  Januanr.  The  Mosaic  Law  prohibited  the 
sowing  of^  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Dent, 
xxii.  9). 

Spain.  The  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  position  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  alliance 


with  the  PboeiiicuiucnlBgcd  the  circle  of  tbeir 
lieognphical  knowledge  n>  a  tccj  gnaX  extent. 
The  local  dengnatioa,  Tanhinh,  repreeenttng 
the  T'ortomof  IbeGieeki,  prolMbly  pieraikd 
nntil  the  fuue  «f  the  Roman  wan  in  that  coan- 
Bj  reached  the  East,  wbea  it  wa>  tnpeneded 
bjr  il«  daMieal  oame.  Tbe  Latja  Tonn  of  thu 
name  is  repraented  b;  tbe  'lomiia  of  1  Haoc 
liii.  3  (where,  howerer.  some  ouptei  exhibit  the 
Greek  fbrm) ;  ana  the  Greek,  by  the  Xicavia  of 
Rom.  XT.  34,  38.  The  puu^te*  cited  contain 
all  tbe  biblical  notice*  of  Spain.  Tbe  mere 
intenoon  of  Sl  Paul  to  rLiit  Spain  iropliea  two 
inlerEaling  facta,  rii.  tbe  eatabliiluiKDt  of  a 
Cbriittan  community  in  tbat  coDDtry,  and  thii 
by  meani  of  Uellenlitic  Jewi  reaideot  there. 
The  early  introdnction  of  Chriitianity  into  that 
coontTj  la  atteated  by  IraiuBDi  {i.  3J  and  Ter- 
toUian  {aJo.Jad.  7). 

Bpam>W(Heb.(appdr).  Thii Hebrew woid 
secure  upwaidi  of  forty  tunea  in  tbe  O.  T. 
la  all  paaaana.  exeeptiDK  two,  it  ii  rendered  by 
A.  V.  indUfeieutly  "  biid  "  or  "  fowl."  In  Pi. 
Izxxiv.  S,  and  Ps.  di.  7,  it  u  rendered  "  ipar- 
row."  Tbe  Omk  XrpDDfliw  ("fparrow,'' A. 
T.)  ocean  twice  in  N.  T.,  —  Hatt.  x.  S9,  Luke 
xii.  6,  7.  Tx^pdr,  trma  a  root  agaifjiag  to 
*'cbirp"ar"  twitter,"  upean  to  be  a  phonetic 
repreaentuion  of  the  odl-notc  of  any  pasMdne 
bird.  AJtbouKh  the  commoa  sparrow  of  Eo^ 
land  (Paaa- domaliaa,  L.)  doe*  not  occur  m 
(he  Holy  I^nd,  its  pi  tee  i*  abnndanlly  supplied 
by  two  Tery  closely  allied  Soutbem  species  {Pat- 
KmlidaJa,  VieiU.,and/\usD'euB4mi(i, Tern.). 
Our  Englisb  trep^qjarrow  (/'aneriaiwliiaiis,  L.) 
i*  also  Ten  common,  and  may  be  seen  in  num- 
ber* on  Uonnt  Oliret,  and  also  about  the  acred 
enclosure  of  tbe  Mosqne  of  Omar.  Thia  is  per- 
h^M  Ae  exact  ^ede*  rdbmd  to  in  Ps.  IxxxiT.  3. 


Host  of  our  comiDoner  small  birds  are  DhiikI 
in  Palestine.  Tbe  starting,  chaffinch,  gieen- 
tnch,  linnet,  goldfinch,  corn-buntinK,  ^pits, 
blackbird,  sonit-thnish.  and  Ae  various  species 
of  wagtail,  abound.  The  rock-sparrow  (Pitnsua 
Ai^.SnricU.j  isacommon  bird  in  tbe  barer 
portions  of  Palesdne,  eschewing  woods,  and 
(anarally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the  top 
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of  a  Toek  or  on  an;  large  stone-  Vtom  ib.- 
babst,  it  ha*  been  «Mgecwred  to  be  tbe  bani 
alluded  lohiPs.c)L7,  aa^tbe  nasiow  thu 
sitteth  alone  mion  tbe  hon*e.|op;  bm  as  tbe 
roek-apanow,  dooogh  fonad  among  rains,  Derrr 

[irobable  that  the  bird  to  which  the  Psalaiia  *t 
ndes  i*  the  Uue-thmsfa  [fitiHiawjJaiijiiisii 


seen  together.  There  are  but  two  aOaaoni  i" 
tbe  singine  of  birds  la  the  Scriptarca,  —  Eedb. 
xii,  *  and  Ps.  civ,  II,    As  the  Psalnict  i*  ken 


speaking  of  the  sides  of  si 


IS  airi  lircn.  it 


'alestine  nighlingale  (Zns  laMitfjfim. 
Uenmr.],  a  bird  not  Tciy  far  removed  froai  ibe 
thnuh  n-ibe,  and  a  closdy-aliied  species  c^ 
which  is  the  ttne  boibol  at  Persia  and  ladis 
Small  birds  were  probably  a*  oidinasj  an  sni- 
de of  consumption  among  the  l«*elitea  aa  thn 
atJU  are  in  tbe  markets  both  of  the  CositiBat 
and  of  tbe  Emt  (Luke  xii.  6;  Matt.  x.  »i 
There  an  four  or  five  simple  maihoJa  at  fowl- 
inc  practiiedat  this  day  in  Fslealine.  whkt  sn 

Sobably  idenlical  with  those  allDded  to  m  ibt 
.  T.  The  simpleat,  bat  by  no  ntenna  tbe  ia>i 
snceeasAJ,  amona  the  deKteroBS  Bcdowins.  it 
fowling  with  tbe  uiniw-stii±.  The«a^  w«a]»a 
used  IS  a  short  stick,  about  dgfateon  iacka 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diaaKter.  Wbea  iIk 
game  has  been  discoveivd,  the  stick  is  hwriti 
with  a  revolving  mbtian  so  b  to  strike  the  k^ 


ilarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weuon,  h 
gins  to  rise,  its  wings  an  stmck,  and  it  u  ilvfa 
\j  disabled.    The  Oeet  punMrs  st 


.").    in  tbe  hiausyef 


of  aa. 

catch  aiul  at  once  cut  tbe  throat  of  the  g^«. 
A  tikore  seientiflc  method  of  fowiing  is  tbu  st 
laded  to  in  Ecclns.  xL  ao,  by  the  aaa  of^  den><- 
birds.  Wbetber  bleomy  was  ever  an|4qytd  ■ 
a  mode  of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  meaas  * 
dear.  At  tbe  present  day,  it  ia  practiaed  mi 
much  esre  and  skill  by  die  Ar^  tuhabitaBa  rf 
Syria,  ihontjh  not  in  Judna  Proper. 
Sparta  (i  V--  '-  -  "  " 
A.  V.  "  Lacedaa 
the  Maccabees,  m 
oorre^mndencc  between  the  Jews  and  ibe  6pf- 
umt,  which  h**  been  the  subject  of  innch  di>- 
cussioD.  Tbe  alleged  fact*  are  briefly  ibest 
When  Jonathan  eodeavored  to  stnengtbea  hi 
government  by  foreign  allianee*  (itx.  144|,  h> 
•ent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  fbendly  iaiercanv 
whkh  b«l  been  begun  at  an  earlier  ti^  faccweea 
Areas  and  Onias,  on  tbe  ground  of  Ibeir  coe 
mon  descent  from  Abiahsm  (1  Hacc-  xii.  S-I3i 
The  embassy  was  favorabty  received ;  and,  sfkr 
the  death  of  Jonathan, '"tlie  EriendahsD  s>l 
league  "  was  renewed  with  Simon  ( 1  Msn- 
xiv.  16-23).  Several  qnestiona  ariae  out  ef 
tbeee  staiements,  I.  Tbe  whole  context  of  ibt 
passage,  as  well  as  A*  indqwndent  rArbcc  b> 
the  connortiou  of  the  "  Lacedssmoni—  "  aaJ 
Jews  in  2  Hacc.  v.  9,  seem  to  prove  deariy  th>: 
tbe  reference  is  to  tbe  Spartana,  praperlT  w 
called.  3.  The  aetaal  reiatioBahip  of  the  Jews 
and  Spartans  (S  Mace.  v.  9)  is  asi  eibanlnairet 
error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its  otipa. 
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It  ii  ceruin,  frun  u  Independent  punge,  that 
■  Jnrbh  colonj  exisled  M  Sputa  at  an  earlf 
tiDu|l  Hacc.  XV.S3).  3.  The  difficult/offix- 
ing  (be  date  of  the  flrst  corrapondence  ia 
inciMied  bj  the  Tecammce  of  the  numoa  in- 
TolTed.  Two  Lingl  bore  the  name  Areu*, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  809-365,  and  the 
other,  Ml  grandson,  died  B.C.  257,  being  only 
eight  yeat*  old.  The  unoe  name  wu  alw  borne 
by  an  adventurer,  who  occupied  a  prominent 
positioo  at  Spaita,  b.c,  184.  In  Jnilm,  again, 
iliree  bigh-pneat>  bore  the  name  Oniai,  the  first 
of  whom  held  office  b.c.  330-309  (or  300) ;  the 
and  the  •'•■-'  -  "  "O"- 

-— , ,  .*bljeor 

n  the  time  of  Oniaa  III. 

Bpetr.    lA*Mi.J 

Spearmen.  The  word  thiu  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Actazxiii.  23  ii  of  very  rare  occnr- 
reooe,  and  iU  meaning  ie  extreinely  obKui& 
Two  hnndred  ilefioXu^  formed  part  of  the 
eacort  whidi  accompimied  Sl  Paul  in  the 
nia-ht-march  from  Jernaalem  to  Caiarea. 
They  are  clearly  diBtingniihed,  both  from  the 
heaTy-wmed  legionaries,  who  onlr  went  w  far 
aa  AntipatriJ,  and  from  the  cavalry,  who  ooa- 
tinned  the  joamey  to  Caisarea.  am  nothing  is 
■a.-doftbe  retamof  the^fioUlluto  Jer^ialem 
after  their  arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  nuij  infer 


I  ima^'lar  1 
n},  indeed,  * 


r  light-anned   troops,  ao  lightly 
1,  M  la  be  ahie  to  keep  pace  on 
tbe  march  with  mouaced  soldiers. 

Spipe,  SpioM.  Under  this  head,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  DOtice  the  following  Hebrew 
words,  bSiim,  HUM,  and  mmmbm.  1.  Battm. 
betem,  or  Uiem.  Tbe  firstnamed  form  of  tbe 
Hebrew  term,  which  oecnrs  oaly  in  Cut.  v.  1, 
"  1  have  gs()Mt«d  my  myrrh  with  my  spice," 
pointB  apparently  to  some  deflnile  sabstance. 
In  tbe  oUMtr  places,  with  the  exception  pertiap* 
of  Cant  i.  IS,  vi.  a,  ttie  words  refer  more  ^ea- 
enlly  to  sweet  aromatic  odor*,  tbe  principal 
of  wnich  was  that  of  the  baUam,  or  balm.of- 
Gilead  :  the  tree  which  yield!  this  sabstance  ia 
now  stiKrally  admitted  to  be  tbe  Aaiifrii  (Bal- 
wamoStmlnm)  optbaliamitm ;  though  it  la  probable 
that  other  species  of  Aiai/ndaaa  are  included 
under  tbe  terms.  The  identity  of  tbe  Hebrew 
name  with  tbe  Arabic  BaiAan  or  Balamn 
leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances 
ure  identical.  Tbe  (brm  Bam  or  BStem.  which 
ia  of  ftvqaeot  occarrence  in  the  O.  T.,  may  well 
be  repreaented  by  the  general  term  of  "  apices," 
or  "  awMt  odors,"  in  accordance  with  tbe  ren^ 
derioKS  of  (be  LXX.  and  Valg.  The  balm-of- 
UileM^TM  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Afric«i  and  ia  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foli- 
age. The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  fhnn  incis- 
ions in  the  bark ;  bat  the  aabstance  is  procured 
alMi  Grom  the  green  and  ripe  berries,  3.  Nicili 
(Gen.  zxxvii.  SS,  xliii.  11).  The  most  proba- 
ble explanation  is  that  which  refers  the  word 
to  the  Arabic  aoJa'al,  i.e.  "  the  gnm  obtained 
trom  the  trsgacanth"  {Aitragaiia).  The  gum 
id  a  fiatnrd  exudation  IVom  the  tmnic  and 
tirancbsa  of  the  plant.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  word  tucM  in  S  K.  xx.  13,  Is.  xxxix.  S, 
denotes  apice  of  any  kind.    The  A.  V.  reads 
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in  tbe  text "  the  honse  of  his  pnctoas  things , 
the  margin  gives  "  spicery."  3.  SamBdm.  A 
general  term  to  denote  those  aromutic  sqb- 
btancea  which  wore  used  in  the  pruparucioD  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  inceus^offiirings,  Ac. 
Tbe  spices  mcniiDoed  as  being  used  byHicode- 
moa  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lonl'i  bodj 
(John  six.  39,  40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by 
which  latter  word  moat  be  nnderstood,  not  tbo 
aloes  oT  medicine  MIos),  but  the  higbly-Monied 
wood  of  the  A^uUana  ^-"— '  - 


I.  'AixMti  oMun  in  Job  v 
lix.  9.  There  is  no  donbt  of  the  « 
our  translation  in  rendering  this  word  "  spider." 
!.  StmSmlli,  wrongly  translated  by  tbe  A.  V. 
"  spider  "  in  IVot.  xxx.  S8,  the  buly  passaM 
where  tbe  word  is  found,  has  refbrenoe,  it  it 
(k-qbeble,  to  some  kind  of  liiard.  The  liswd 
louicated  is  evidently  some  species  of  Gecko, 
aome  notioB  of  which  mnus  of  animals  is  given 
under  tbe  article  Lieakd. 

Spikenard  (Heb.  nAd],  Of  thU  enb- 
stance,  mention  Is  made  twice  in  tbe  O.  T.; 
vii.,  in  Cant,  i,  13,  iv.  IS,  14,  Tbe  «Intment 
with  which  our  Loid  was  anointed  as  He  sal 
at  meat  in  Simon's  bouae  at  Bethany  consisted 
of  this  precious  substance,  the  costliness  of 
which  may  be  inferred  ftam  the  indignant,  snn 
prise  manifested  by  some  of  the  witneesea  of 
the  tranMclion  (see  Mark  xiv.  3-5 ;  John  xiL 
3.5),  There  is  no  doubt  that  auniW  ia  by 
Arabian  authors  used  as  the  representative  ^ 
tbe  Greek  lurdba,  as  Sir  W,  Jones  has  shown. 
Dr.  Royle.  having  SMertained  that  tbtjalamut' 
■«,  oneof  the  Hindoo  synonjiuea  for  thenMtaJ, 
waa  annually  brought  fhim  the  mountains  over 
hanging  tbe  Ganges  and  Jumna  Rivera  down 
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to  the  pUint,  parcluui«il  tame  of  theie  fi-«*h 
loou,  ind  planwU  ibem  in  tbe  botanic  ganteni 
at  Saj>iiruu|>ore.  Thin  plan^  wbiiJi  hiu  been 
e«Uul  Nardattaekgi  jatamatai  by  De  Candolle, 
u  erideatly  tbe  kind  of  madot  dncribed  by 
DioHcorides  (i.  6]  ander  the  Dune  of  yirfTpTif, 
•it.  "  the  Gangea  nard." 


SpllUlillg.  The  QOticM  of  (pinning  in  the 
BlbM  ut  oonflaed  to  Ex.  xzxt  as,  S6,  Hatu 
ri  3B,  and  Frov.  xxxi.  19.  The  latter  pawaae 
im|diea  (according  to  the  A.  V.)  the  uie  of  the 
■ame  initmmenls  whii^b  hare  been  in  roiiue 
for  hand.ipinning  down  (o  the  pre«ent  daj,  viz. 
tbe  diiMifand  iptndle.  The  diataff,  howsTer, 
appean  to  hare  bosD  diipeosed  with,  and  tbe 
term  ao  rendeiud  means  tlut  ipindle  itaelf,  while 
that  lendeied  "ipindle''  representa  the  ichirl 
of  tbe  Ipindle,  a  batton  ol  circnlaT  rim  which 
wat  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadineai  to  its  dr- 
ealar  motion.  The  "  whirl  "  of  the  Srrian 
women  wai  niade  of  amber  in  tbe  time  oT  Plinj. 
Tbe  fplndle  was  held  perpendicnlarly  in  tbe 
one  hand,  while  tbe  otLer  was  emplojod  In 
drawing  out  the  thread. 

Spirit  (Heb.  TvJtcA,  Gr.  mwfia),  [be  rational 
piindple  in  man.  For  tbe  diatinution  between 
iMol  and  ipitit,  according  to  the  tripactite  the- 
ory of  human  natnre,  see  art.  Soni.,  p.  9IS. — 
Ed. 

Spirit,  H0I7.  The  third  person  of  tbe 
Trinity,  whose  office-work  it  is  U>  laDCtifj,  or 
make  holy,  the  people  of  God.  The  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  implied  in  the  baptismal 
fbriDula  and  in  tbe  apostolic  benediction.  As 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  real  persons,  so  must 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  also,  thns  joined  with  tbem 
in  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of  the  Cbanib. 
The  believer  is  baptized  into  tbe  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat, 


Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  tbe 

of  the  Holy  Ghoal,  be  with  yon  all "  (2  Cor. 

iiii.  13),  the  same  distinct  person  jity  appeara. 
In  aumeroiu  instances,  personal  acU  and  at- 


tributes are  ascribed  to  tbe  Holy  Sfurit. 
tptak*  (Acts  xxriii.  85) ;  he  speaks  expn 
(1  Tim.  It.  1);  he  teaches  (Lake  xiL  13);  Ik 
shall  reproTe  or  conrince  the  w<orid  of  sin 
(John  xvi.  8) ;  be  helps  our  infirmities,  makiag 
intraixaaion  Sxxix  uunti  (Bom.  viii.  M,  ST); 
he  may  be  grieved  (Eph.  it.  30).  Wlai  ean 
be  atorv  striking  than  tbe  staKoient  (Am 
xiu.  2],  "  Tbe  EoIt  Gboet  said,  8epante  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  wbefCnnlo  1 
hare  called  them "  *  So  in  tbe  letMr  of  tbe 
-For  it 

}  greater  burdea  than   tbttt 
iry  uungs." 

Holy  Sprit  is  sent  from  tbe  Father,  in 

me  of  tlie  Son.     Be  is  also  nid  (0  be 

J   tbe    Son  bma  tbe  Fathv.      "Be," 

■   (John   XT.   S6),  "  diall   tesii^  of 


e  pavmalitf 
,      Ltlj  and  literally  than  tfais.    Com- 
pare also  what  is  said  of  blasptiemj  aeaimt 
Him   (Matt.  liL  SI),  and  coaeeming  gifts  (I 
Cor.  x"   ■  ••'       ^~ 


-Ed. 


._^ ^_  itioiMd  only  in  the  H.  T. 

(Matt  xxrii.  48 ;  Mark  xr.  36 ;  John  xix.  tS). 
Tbe  Dommercial  value  of  the  sponge  waa  kmwi 
from  very  eariy  times  ;  and  altbonrii  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the  O.  T.,  yd  it 
a  probable  that  it  was  nsed  by  the  aitcie^t  He- 
brews, who  coald  readily  have  obtained  it  (iqa 
the  Mediterranean. 

StS'ohys.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  aalnKd 
by  St  PaiL  in  the  Efuatle  to  the  Romans  (iri. 
9). 

Bpaaae-    [MsK«iAaB.) 

8&0t«  (Heb.  lula/),  thenameof  tme  oTlhs 
sweet  spices  which  composed  tbe  holy  inccase 
(see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  Tbe  Heb.  word  oocoraoK* 
again  (Job  xxivi.  27).  For  tbe  vaiiona  <ni>. 
ions  as  to  what  sabstance  is  intended  by  Mia/; 
see  Celsius  {Hienih.  i.  &£9).  BoeeomulicT  idea- 
tifics  tbe  ruiii/witb  tbe  gum  of  tha  MMu-tne 
{SlfTux  officmaU);  but  all  that  it  potitivdv 
known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odoiont  diMiUatiM 
&om  some  plant 

Standards.    (ENsiom.) 

Star  of  the  Wiae  Heii>  Until  the  last 
few  years,  the  interpreialiaa  of  St  Matt,  it  1- 
13,  by  theologiane  in  gentnL  coincided  io  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  giv^  10  il  tn 
any  person  of  oidinary  inielligaice  who  read 


nwhow 

tlie  stndy  of  celestial  phenoiDena,  convcytDjg  B 
their  minds  a  snpematatal  impulse  to  repair  IB 
Jerusalem,  where  thev  wonld  find  a  new-born 
king.  It  snpposed  tbem  to  be  taUorcrs,  a*J 
possibly  priests,  of  tbe  Zend  teligion,  wbercby 
they  were  led  to  expect  a  Bedeemer  in  tbe  per- 
son of  the  Jewish  intant  On  artrriiig  at  Jeta- 
■alem,  after  diligent  tnqniry,  and  omsiritadoa 
with  the  priests  and  learned  men,  who  roaU 
tuturally  best  inform  them,  th^  arc  diiocted  » 
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proceed  to  Bethlehem.     The  star  which  they 
lad  seen  in  the  east  re-appeared  to  them,  and 
preceded  them,  imtil  it  took  ap  its  station  over 
the  place  where  the  joung  child  was.     The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural.    Lat- 
terly, however,  a  Tery  different    opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  toe  subject. 
The  star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category 
of  the  supernatural,  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  ordinary  astronomical  phenomonon  of  a 
conjunction  of  the  planets  Jumter  and  Saturn. 
The   idea   originated  with  Kepler.      In   the 
month  of  May,  b.c.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planeu  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
mm  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  the  planets  rising 
in  Chaldsea  about  3i  hours  before  the  sun.    It 
ia  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fiul  to  excite  the  attention  of 
men  like  the  Magi.    Supposing  them  to  have 
aet  out  at  the  end  of  May,  b.c.  7,  upon  a  jour- 
ney for  which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to 
require  at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were 
observed  to  separate  slowly  until  the  end  of 
July,  when,  their  motions  becoming  retrograde, 
they  again  came  into  coi\junction  oy  the  end  of 
September.    At  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially 
in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  ma^ifloent  spec- 
tacle.   It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  appari- 
tion, for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth.   Not  nr  from  it  would 
be  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  conspicuous 
companion,  Saturn.     This  glorious  spectacle 
continued  almost  unaltered  for  several  days, 
when  the  planet^  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assuming  a  direct 
motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunc- 
tion for  the  ^rd  time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the 
Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.    And,  to  complete  the  fSEucinatUm  of  thte 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  sus- 
pended over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance.    These 
celestial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  oeyond  the  reach  of  question ;  and  at 
the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  Magi. 
The  first  circnmstanoe  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary  arose  from  an  exaggeration, 
nnaccountable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Ideler  himsdf,  who  described  the  two  plan- 
ets as  wearing  the  appearance  of  one  bright  but 
diffused  light  to  penons  having  weak  gief .    Not 
only  is  tUs  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  <)uite  certain  that,  had  tney 
possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star, 
but  two  planets,  at  the  very  considerable  dis- 
tance of  oouble  tlie  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Kxaggeradons  of  this  description  induced  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very  for- 
midable labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  q^ae- 
ris  of  the  planets  Jumter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the 
Bun,  fkom  May  to  Uecember  b.c.  7.    The  re- 
sult was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
oonjunctions  during  the  above  pwiod,  though 
somewhat  to  modifv  the  dates  assigned  to  them 
by  Dr.  Ideler.     (a)  It  is  inconceivable  that, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological  reasons. 


men  would  be  induced  to  undertaao  a 
months' journey.    And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and   prevalent   expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  east, 
the  &ct  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephus. 
But  It  ought  to  be  verv  carefully  observed  that 
all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expectation  as 
applying  to  Vespasian,  in  a.d.  69,  which  date 
was  seventy-five  ^ears,  or  two  generations,  after 
the  conjunction  in  question,     {b)  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  B.O.  7,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5,  p.m 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then  oommencei 
their  joumev  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see 
Jupiter  and  his  .lull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1|  houi  distant  from  the  meridian, 
in  a  S.  £.  diiection,  and  decidedly  to  the  east  of 
Bethlehem.    By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel'^ 
tomb,  the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them, 
on  the  meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hiU  of 
Bethlehem.    The  road  tlien  takes  a  turn  to  the 
east>  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  western 
extremity ;  the  planets  thensfore  would  now  be 
on  their  ri^ht  hands,  and  a  little  bekM  them : 
the  "  star, '  therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  m 
**  before  them  "  as  a  guide.    Arrived  on  the  hill 
and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house  what- 
ever dose  to   them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  for  awav  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west, 
and  for  off  in  tne  heavisns,  at  an  altitude  of  57<*. 
As  thqr  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necesb*^ 
recede,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  b« 
said  to  stand  "  over  "  any  house,  unless  at  tk) 
distance  of  miles  fh>m  the  place  where  they 
were.    Thus  the  beautifril  phantasm  of  Kepler 
and  Ideler,  which  has   foscinated   so   masf 
writers,  vanishes  before  the  more  perlbct  day- 
light of  investigation. 

Stater.    [Moxby.] 

SteeL  In  all  cases  whore  the  word**  seed" 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is  "copper." 

Bteph^anaa.  A  Christian  convert  of 
Corinth,  whose  household  Paul  baptised  as  the 
"first^fVuita  of  AchaU"  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15). 

Ste'phen^  the  first  Christian  martvr,  was 
the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called  Dba- 
coxs)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Church  of  Jenudem,  made  hj  the 
Hdlenistic   against   the   Hebrew    Christians. 
His  Greek  name  indicates  his  own  Hdlenistic 
orgin.    His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  nar- 
rative by  a  rdteration  of  emphatic,  almost  super- 
lative phrases :  "  full  of  foith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^'  (Acts  vi.  5) ;  "  full  of  grace  and  power  ^ 
(ib.8);  inesistible"sptritand wisdom"  Hb.  10); 
"full  of  the  Hol^  Ghost"  (vU.  55).    He  shot 
far  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  fiir  above 
his  particular  office.    First,  he  arrests  attention 
by  toe  "  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did." 
Then  b^ns  a  series  of  disputations  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria, 
and  Asia  BGnor,  his  companions  in  race  and 
birthplace.    The  subject  of  these  disputations 
is  not  expressly  mentioned;  bnt»  flnom  what 
follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new 
vdn  of  teaching,  which  evidentiy  caused  his  , 
martyrdom.    Down  to  this  time,  the  apostles 
and  the  early  Christian  community  had  clung 
in  their  worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land 


the  Tmb^ 


Bel)'  OtT,  bat  to  the  Holj  F1m»  of 
Thii  lotal  wonUD,  with  tbe 
beloaging  to  it,  he 


o  wa  mult  inrer  from  tbe  accnia- 
tioa*  bnMfffat  agaiBit  bim,  conflnntd  a»  tbej 
■fBbjtbtMWTMhUdefence.  He wu umted 
U  the  iMtigtIioB  of  the  Hellenittic  Jewi,  aixl 
facvasfat  bewn  Ae  Saatwdrim.  U»  B^tMh  in 
hit  Jcifcace,  •ad  fait  execBiion  bv  Moning  out- 
tide  the  gate*  of  Jcnualem,  are  mated  M  length 
iatlwAe«(riL).  Than  who  took  the  leaf  in 
iIn  eaecaliDB  were  the  penoni  who  had  taken 
mpon  llMMliiiw  the  reHK>niil»lilT  of  denonn- 
•b^Um  {Deat  xril.  7,  eomp.  John  nU.  T). 
In  thb  iaalMiea.  thnr  w«n  the  witoeuea  who 
had  wyotled  or  mwwiwited  the  wordi  of 
Siaphea.  Thaj,  aeeoHinK  to  the  cuiiom, 
■trinwd  tbeMMlna;  and  one  of  (he  prominent 
leaiuta  In  Oa  tnataetion  wa*  deputed  bj  cns- 
Khb  10  ilguify  hi*  iiMeni  to  tbe  act  bjr  taking 
the  dotiiM  Into  hi*  cnalod/,  and  staoduig  orer 
then  whllM  lb*  bloodjr  work  went  on.  The 
peraoB  who  olBdated  oa  tbi*  occasion  wai  a 
jenng  man  from  Tanu*,  —  tbe  fntore  Apo*tle 
oflbaOaaiile*.    [Paul.! 

StOOkt.  Tbe  lenn  ''atoclt*"  i*  ^>plied  in 
die  A.  V.  In  two  dlfleieat  artlclee,  one  of  which 
anawen  ruber  to  onr  pillot;,  while  tbe  other 
anawen  to  oar  "  ■lock*,"  the  fiset  alone  being 
coaflned  in  iL  Tlie  piopbet  Jeremiah  wa*  con- 
fined in  Iba  fint  aort  ]  Jer.  xx.  2),  which  appean 
to  have  been  a  cxHomon  mode  of  paniehment  in 
hit  d87  (Jer.  xxix,  96),  ti»  tbe  priiona  coniaincd 
a  chanMr  Ibr  Ae  fecial  pnrpoee,  termed  "  the 
honte  «f  Ibe  aiUoiT  "  (1  Chr.  xri.  10 ;  A.  V. 
"priaon-booaa  ).  The  Blocks,  properij  so 
editd,  an  noticed  in  Job  xUi.  S7,  uxiO.  II, 
and  Aels  ktI.  M.  The  term  nted  in  Frov.  rii 
19  (A.  V.  "stock*")  mon  properly  mean*  a 
Atler. 

StOiM. 


Knt  the  two  oppotite  «chooU  of  practi<^  phi- 
loioplivwtilchMUTlved  tbe  fall  t/higbDr*pecn- 
latioa  in  Ofeeee.  Tbe  Stoic  school  wai  found- 
ed bf  ZeiM>  of  Ctlium  {c  n.c.  aao),  and  dcrired 
ilB  name  fiom  tbe  painted  "  portico  "  (irnw)  in 
wbicfa  he  taught.  Z«no  wa*  followed  hj 
Cleanthe*  (c.  b.o.  3«0),  Cleanthes  bj  Chry- 
tippus  ^  B.o.  910),  who  was  regarded  as 
Ibl  inleUectnal  founder  of  the  Stoic  ajstem. 
Tbe  etbical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  com- 
DMnlf  inppoaed  tohsTe  a  close  connection  with 
CbriKian  morality.  But  tbe  mornli^  of  8tat- 
ciHn  It  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of  Chriv 
lianityonhomililyi  the  one  upholdE  indiTidoal 
'ndepenileitce,  dw  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
Mher;  tbe  one  looks  for  conBolation  in  the 
issnoof  Fate,  theotber  in  PcoTidencej  the  one 
is  limited  by  periods  oTcosntical  miti.ihe  other 
is  eonsnnimaud  in  a  personal  resurrection 
(Actsxril.  18). 

StOmaolier.  The  Hebrew  word  so  trans- 
lated describe*  some  article  of  female  attire 
(Is.  iii.  34),  the  character  of  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conjectare. 

Stones.  Besides  tbe  onllnaiy  uses  to  which 
stones  were  applied,  ws  may  mention  that  large 
■tone*  weee  set  up  to  commemorale  any  reman- 
able  eTents  (Gen.  xxriii.  18,  xxxi.  45,  xxxt. 
U ;  Joth.  It,  9 ;  1  Sam.  rii,  19).    Such  »tooet 


(Gen.  xxTiii.  18).  A  a 
in  heathen  coontriea ;  and  by  a 
cidencB  these  stoBes  were  described  in  PWnki* 
br  a  name  lery  similar  to  Bethel,  tii.  bmljlie. 
The  only  point  of  resemUaoce  between  tbe  two 
conai^ta  in  tbe  coalom  of  anoinliDg.  Tbit  die 
wonhipofalDMS  prerailed  aiaoi^  the  beatbrn 
oatioD*  surroundiag  Pakstioe,  and  was  bcr 
rowed  ftom  them  by  uoatate  braeJiees,  appears 
from  la.  Irii.  6,  acconunc  to  tbe  oidioaiy  tea- 
dering  of  tbe  passage.  Stone*  are  nted  meta- 
pborKally  to  denote  hardneas  or  inaniiliilili 
[1  Sam.  sxT.  37;  Ea.  xi.  19,  xxxrL  9C),  ■ 
well  as  flnnneas  or  strength  (Gen.  xliz.  14). 
The  members  of  the  Cborrh  are  caDed  "  fil- 
ing stones,"  as  contribntinz  to  rear  that  tiring 
temple  in  which  Christ,  Himself  "  a  liriag 
itoHt,"  i*  tbe  chief  or  head  of  tbe  comer  (Epb. 
iL  aO-M ;  I  Pet.  ii.  4-8). 

Skmes,  FreoioiU.  Preciows  atone*  an 
frequently  alluded  to  in  tbe  Hiriy  Scriptum: 
they  were  known  and  rery  highly  Taloed  is 
the  earliest  tima.  Tbe  Tyriana  traded  in  pm- 
cions  atones  aupplied  by  Syria  (Ex.  xxtIL  It). 
Tbe  merchants  of  Sbeba  end  Raamah  in  Sou^ 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ccyloa,  sap- 
plied  tlie  markets  of  IVre  with  Tanons  pi*- 
ciout  Blonea.  The  art  of  engraving  on  preooal 
stones  was  known  from  the  rerr  carlieat  timfa 
(Gen.  xxxTiii.  18).  Tbe  twdra  ttoncB  of  tbe 
bieaatplate  were  engniTed  each  one  with  tbi 
name  of  one  of  tbe  tribes  (Ex  kxtIu.  17-JI). 
Preciona  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  6g» 
ratire  aenae,  to  signify  fBlu«,beaDtj,dBTabiUif. 
ftc.,  in  those  obja^ta  with  wbich  tbey  are  cooi- 
pared  (see  Cant,  v  14  I*.  Ut  11  IS  Lam. 
r  7    Bev  vr  B  xxk  10  il) 

Stoning     |PcniiBH>ia>T&I 

Stork  (Ueb  duaSdaf,}  The  whin  stoA 
(Ciamui  aha   -L.]  a  one  of  the  largm  ^ 
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Aright  red  beak  and  \m  ooatnatisff  finely  with 
the  pare  white  of  its  pTomage  (Zech.  t.  9).  In 
the  nei^borhood  of  man,  it  deToun  readily 
all  kinds  of  o&l  and  f^bage.  For  this  reason, 
Wottbtless,  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
hy  the  Mosaic  Law  (LeT.  xi.  19 ;  Dent.  xiv.  18). 
The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over  the 
whole  or  Enrope,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  now  onlj  a  rare  risitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia  as  £ur  at  least  as  Binnah. 
The  black  stork  {Ciamia  nigra,  L.),  thooffh 
less  abandant  in  phices,  is  scarcely  less  widely 
ilistribated,  bat  has  a  mora  easterly  range  than 
its  congener.  Both  species  are  very  nomerons 
in  Palestine.  While  the  black  stork  is  never 
found  about  baildinss,   but   prefers   marshy 

£  laces  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  tho 
tftiest  trees,  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to 
man,  and,  for  the  service  which  it  renders  in 
the  destroction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of 
offid,  has  been  repaid  from  the  earliest  times  by 
protection  and  reverence.  The  derivation  of 
ckatSddk  {ftomchaed,  "kindness")  points  to  the 
paternal  and  filial  attachment  of  which  the 
stork  seems  to  have  been  a  type  among  the  He- 
brews no  less  than  the  GreeKs  and  Romans. 

Strain  ati  The  A.  V.  of  leil  renders 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  "Ye  blind  guides!  which ttrain 
at  a  gOMi,  and  swaUow  a  camel."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due 
to  a  printer's  error,  and  that  the  true  reading 
is  "  strain  out"  Archbishop  Trench  gives  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  ^m  the 
letter  of  a  traveller  in  North  Africa,  who  says, 
**  In  a  ride  firom  Tan|per  to  Tetuan,  I  observed 
that  a  Bfoorish  soldier  who  accompanied  me, 
when  he  drank,  always  unfolded  the  end  of  his 
turban,  and  placed  it  over  the  month  of  his  bota, 
drinking  through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the 
gnatt,  wnose  Iwvse  swarm  in  the  water  of  that 
country." 

StraOKer.  A  "  stranger  "  in  the  technical 
sense  of  tfie  term  may  be  &fined  to  be  a  person 
of  foreign,  t.e.  non-uraelitish  extraction,  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner," 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  oelonged  to  another 
ooontry,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a 
traveller:  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the 
"  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The  term 
may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  nat- 
nnuized  foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  die 
"stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  rgnding  in  the  land.  The  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is 
easily  accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude" 
that  aocompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii. 
38)  formed  one  element ;  the  Canaanitish  pop- 
alation,  which  was  never  wholly  extirpated 
firom  their  native  soil,  formed  another,  and  a 
still  more  important  one ;  captives  taken  in  war 
formed  a  third ;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  mer- 
chants, &?.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangen,  were 
conceived  m  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Deut  xxiii.  8),  all  nations  were  admissible  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  stranger  appears  to  have  been  eli- 
gible to  all  dvil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 

lie 


(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  straneer  should 
not  infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  Taws  of  the 
Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a  bondsman,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex.  xii.  44) ; 
if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional  with  him ; 
but,  if  he  remained  uncircumised,  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  nrohibited  food  to  an  uncircumised 
stran^r.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger 
was  circumised,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard 
to  l^ai  rights  between  the  stranger  and  the 
Israelite.  The  Israelite  is  enjoined  to  treat  him 
as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix.  34;  Deut.  x.  19).  It 
also  appears  that  the  "stranger"  formed  the 
class  wnesce  the  hirelings  were  drawn;  the 
terms  being  coupled  togeuer  in  Ex.  xii.  45; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exdn- 
siveness  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  growth  of  this  spirit 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chieflv  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ; 
I  K.  iv.  38 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  makinz 
bricks  (Ex.  V.  7,  16),  beiuff  chopped  up,  and 
mixed  with  the  day,  to  make  them  more  com- 
pact, and  to  prevent  their  cracking.  The  ancient 
Egrptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  ear, 
and  afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pha- 
raoh refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  or  Sff^pt  occurs  once  ia  the 
A.  v.  instead  of  'nho  river  of  Egypt"  (Is. 

XXVii.  13).      [RlTBB  OF  EOTFT.] 

street.  The  streets  of  a  modem  Orbatal 
town  presented  a  great  contrast  to  thoae  with 
which  we  are  famuiar,  being  generally  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  In  the  best  towns. 
Their  character  is  mainly  Axed  by  the  climate 
and  the  style  of  architecture ;  the  narrowness  be- 
ing due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloomutess 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  looking  for 
the  most  part  into  die  inner  court  As  Uiei« 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were 
much  of  the  same  character  as  at  present  The 
street  called  "  Straight,"  in  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rale  of  narrow- 
ness: it  w^s  a  noble  thoroughfkre,  100  fbet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  see  by  colonnades 
into  three  avenues,  the  centralone  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, the  side  passages  for  t  chides  and  horse- 
men going  in  dinerent  directions.  The  shoos 
and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  to^tn- 
er  into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  31 ),  — -  like  the  wool,  brasier,  and 
clothes  bassaars  in  Jerasalem  (Joseph.  B,  J.  v. 
8,  1 1 ) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
"make  streets  in  Damascus"  (I  K.  xx.  34), 
was  in  reference  rather  to  bazaars,  and  thus 
amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a  juM  com- 
mercii.  That  streets  occasionally  had  names 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.   31,   Acts  ix.  11* 
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'ThMt  ihej  were  gepenllr  anpayed  nuij  be  in- 
ferred from  the  notices  of  the  payement  laid  bjr 
Herod  the  Great  at  Antiocn,  and  by  Herod 
Agrippa  IL  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement 
forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features  or  the  ideal 
Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  ReT.  zxi.  21).  Each 
street  and  bazaar  in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up 
at  ni^ht:  the  same  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  (Cant  iii.  S). 

StripoB.    [PmrisHMBiiTs.] 

Su^ail.  SonofZophah,  anAsherite(lChr. 
vii.  36). 

8u  kMU  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  84).    Ap. 

Subal  —  Shalm  Ai  (1  Esd.  T.  30,  oomp. 
Esr.  ii.  46).    Ap. 

Suo^OOtll.  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holj  Land,  which  is  first  heard  of  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from 
Padan^mim  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is 
fimcifall J  derived  from  the  feet  of  Jacob's  hav- 
ing there  put  up  "booths"  {SueoAh)  ibr  his 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  himself.  From 
the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return,  it  seems  that 
Sucooth  lay  between  Pbm ibl,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii. 
30  and  xxxiii.  18).  In  accordance  with  this 
is  the  mention  of  Snccoth  in  the  narrative  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
(Jiulg.  viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear  fiom  this 
passage  that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which 
IS  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Snccoth 
is  named  once  again  after  thiamin  1  K.  vii. 
46;  2  Chr.  ir  17  —  as  marking  the  spot  at 
which  the  brasa  founderies  were  paced  for  cas^ 
ing  the  metal-work  of  the  Temple.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
who  says  that  there  was  then  a  town  named 
Sochoth  b^ond  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of 
Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was 
heard  of  it  till  Burckhtfdt's  journey.  He  men- 
tions it  in  a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is 
speaking  of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  and, 
after  naming  three  ruined  towns  "  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  Bysan,"  he 
says,  "  Near  where  we  crossed  to  the  souUi  are 
the  ruins  of  Sukkot  The  spot  at  which  he 
crossed  he  has  already  statea  to  have  been 
"  two  hours  from  Bvsan,  which  bore  N.  N.  W." 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Yelde  have  dis- 
covered a  place  named  Sak&t^  evidently  entirely 
distinct  both  in  name  and  position  from  that 
of  Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of 
these  travellers,  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Beiaan.  The  distance 
of  Sakut  from  BeUan  is  too  ereat,  even  if  it 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow 
of  its  being  the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome. 
The  Sukhat  of  Burckhardt  b  more  suitable. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
can  be  the  Snccoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the 
events  of  Gideon's  stoir,  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  not  unsuitable.  Satitf  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  too  fer  south,  and  is  also  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far  to  the  north 
for  the  Snccoth  of  Jacob.  Until  the  position 
of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascertained,  it  is 
'impossible  to  say  what  was  the  Vallet  of 


Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and  crik 
7. 

Suo^OOth,  the  first  camping-plaee  of  thi 
Israelites  when  the^r  left  Kcypt  (Ex.  xiL  37, 
xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6)7  This  place  wss 
apparently  reached  at  the  dose  of  the  first  daj'i 
inarch.  Kameses,  the  starting-place,  was  prol>- 
ably  near  the  western  end  of  the  W^-t-T&- 
meylat  The  distance  traversed  in  each  daj'i 
journey  was  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  as  Smooth 
was  not  in  the  desert,  the  next  atatioD,  Etfaam. 
being  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness " (Ex 
xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it  mnat  have  been 
in  the  valley,  and  consequently  nearly  due  ca>i 
of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  ia  i 
straight  line. 

SttC'OOtil-Be'notll  oocnrs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30.  It  has  generally  been  aappoaed  tfast 
this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the 
"  tents  of  daughters ; "  which  some  explaia  si 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daufffalers  of  ue  Bsb- 
ylonians  prostituted  tfaemsdves  in  honor  of 
their  idol,"  others  as  "small  tabemadef  is 
which  were  contained  images  of  female  deities." 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Sneooth-Bcnotb 
represents  the  Chald«an  goddesa  Zarbamk^  the 
wile  of  Merodach,  who  was  eapeeiaUy  wor- 
shipped at  Babylon. 

Su'ohathites.  One  of  tha  &milies  of 
scribes  at  Jabea  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Sod.  A  river  in  the  immediate  iiei}>hbor- 
hood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jevisb 
exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No soch  river  is  knowii 
to  geographers ;  but  the  original  text  may  ban 
been  Sur,  the  River  Euphrates,  which  is  ahrtrs 
named  by  Arab  geogn^hers  "  the  Bivcr  ii 
Sura.*'    Ap. 

Sod  »  oiA,  or  SiABA  (1  Esd.  t.  S9  ;  com^ 
Neh.  vii.  47  ;  Ear.  ii.  44).    Ap. 

Su'dias  =s  Hod  ATI  AH  3  and  Hoobtab  (I 
Esd.  V.  26;  comp.  Esr.  iii.  40 ;  Neh.  xii.  49). 
Ap. 

SukldimSf  a  nation  mentioiied  (2  Chr- 
xii.  3)  with  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sopolj- 
ing  part  of  the  army  which  came  ftx>m  Shisiisk 
out  of  Egjrpt  when  he  invaded  Judah.  Tht 
Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some  one  of  the 
shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentiooed  od  tfae 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Bun.  In  the  histoiy  of  the  creation,  the  sss 
is  described  as  the  "greater  light"  in  contn- 
distinction  to  the  moon,  or  "  lesser  light,"  is 
conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve** for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  daya,  and  fcr 
years,"  while  its  special  office  was  "  lo  rule  the 
day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The  joint  infiaeacs 
assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  deciding  iba 
"  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  opeiatioossBd 
for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regnlatiBf  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years,"  cor- 
recUy  describes  the  combination  of  the  lonar 
and  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  eveos 
subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  peiiod.  The  no 
"  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  iti 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  dedding  tbe 
length  of  the  day,  and  supplying  the  mesns  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sunnse  and  sos^ei 
are  the  only  denned  points  of  time  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  contrivances  for  telliag  tbs 
hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  poist-^ 
i  the  Jews  recognized  three  pcriodi :  viz.,  wbcn 
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the  sun  became  hot,  aboat  9,  a.h.  (I  Sam.  xi. 
9 ;  Neh.  vii.  3),  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen. 
xliii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "  the  cool  of  the 
day/'  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).    The 
tan  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemi- 
sphere,— east,  west,  north,  and  south, — which 
were  represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun, 
the  setting  sun  (Ps.  1.  1 ;  is.  xlv.  6),  the  dark 
quarter  (Uen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the 
brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ;  Job  xxxvii. 
17 ;  Ez.  xl.  24) ;  or  otherwise  by  their  position 
relative  to  a  p^son  facing  the  rising  sun,  —  be- 
fore, behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).    The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  is  frequently  refennsd  to  in  terms 
that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K. 
zx.  11 ;  Ps.  XIX.  6;  Ecd.  i.  5;  Hub.  iii.  11). 
The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine.    The  Arabians  appear 
to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it  without  the 
intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi. 
26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was 
probably  familiar  to  tne  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
in  Chaldsea  and  Mesopotamia.    The  Hebrews 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as  implied 
in  the  name  itself  (On  =»  the  Hebrew  Bothshe- 
mesh,  "  house  of  ue  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and 
also  fh>m  the  connection  between  Joseph  and 
Poti-pherah  ("he  who  belongs  to  Ra   ),  the 
priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).    After  their  re- 
moval to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in  contact 
with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  originated 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the  Baal 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolised  by 
them  was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves,    u 
we  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-wor- 
ship in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists 
in  the  doubtful  term  chammanim.  (Lev.  xxvi.  30; 
Is.  xvii.  8,  &c.),  which  probably  described  the 
atone  pillars  or  statues  under  which  the  solar 
Baal  was  worshipped  at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant 
Tiii.  11)  and  other  places.    To  judge  from  the 
few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived  their 
mode  of   worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.    The  importance  attached  to  the  wor- 
•nip  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were 
•tailed  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).    In  the  metaphorical  language  of 
Scripture,  the  sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law 
of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the  cheering  presence 
of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  (Mai.  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  9),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1, 
xii.  1). 

Sur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-ooast  of 
Palestine  which  are  named  as  having  been  dis- 
tnrbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  (Jud.  ii. 
28).  Some  have  suggested  Dor ;  others  a  place 
nanaed  Sora;  others,  again,  Sitrafend.  But 
nono  of  these  are  satisfactory.    Ap. 

Suretyship.  In  the  entire  absence  of  com- 
cQwrce,  the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  sutgect 


of  suretyship ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  commercial  dealings  had  become 
so  multiplied  that  suretyship  in  the  commercial 
sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18, 
XX.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times 
the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 
service  to  be  dischai^d  byanother  was  in  full 
force  ( sec  Gen.  xliv.  32 ) .  The  surety,  of  course, 
became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his 
failure. 
Su^sa  (Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18).  [Shubhan.] 
Su'sanchites  is  found  once  onl^,  —  in  Ezr. 
iv.  9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates 
either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those 
of  the  country  —  Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps 
the  former  explanation  is  preferable. 

Susan'na.  L  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  —  2.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  the  Lonl  (Luke  viii 

3). 

Su^bL  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow  (Heb.  dgr&r,  and  '^^),  both  thu>> 
translated  in  A.  V.  iMfr&r  occurs  twice,  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2;  *agur,  also  twice. 
Is.  xxxviii.  14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in 
conjunction  with  stt  or  hit.  In  each  pass^, 
s{s  is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LluC. 
swallow,  A.  v.  crane  [Crane],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signification  of  'agwr.  The 
rendering  of  A.  V.  for  dir&r  seems  less  open  to 
question.  The  characters  ascribed  in  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  names  occur  are  strictly 
applicable  to  tlie  swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness  o? 
flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings  of  the  Tem- 
ple, its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regular 
migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with  sev- 
end  others.  Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in 
Palestine.  All  tbiose  fimiiliar  to  us  in  Britain 
are  found.  The  swallow,  martha,  and  sand- 
martin  abound.  Besides  these,  the  Eastern  swal- 
low and  the  crag-martin  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cyamut  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon ;  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tuuhemeth).  Thus  rendered 
by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut  xiv.  16,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bochart 
explains  it  fwctua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the 
pelican.  These  conjectures  cannot  be  fulmitted 
as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  beins  both 
distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catuogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "  porphvrio  "  and 
"  ibis,"  are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Nei- 
ther of  these  birds  oocnrs  elsewhere  in  the  cata- 
logue; both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  original  seems  to  point  to  some 
water-fowl.  Ilopi^vpiuVf  Porphyrio  antiquorum, 
Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Pliny,  and  more  fully 
described  by  Atliensus.  It  is  allied  to  our 
corn-crake  and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  RaRidx.  It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  scd^  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  tlx* 
Me<literranean,  and  is  abundant  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

Swearing.    [Oath.1 

Sweat,  Bloody.  One  of  the  ph^'sicftl 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
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Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  bj  St.  Luke 
(xxii.  44) :  '*  Uis  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  (lit.  clots)  of  blood  falline  down  to  the 
ground."  The  genuineness  of  wis  verse  and 
of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted,  but  is 
now  generally  acknowledged.  Of  this  malady, 
known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  diapedetu, 
there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was  aware 
of  it.  The  cause  assi^ed  is  generally  violent 
mental  emotion.  Dr.  Millingen  ( Cunotities  of 
Medical  Experience^  p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  "  It 
is  probable  that  this  straiu|;e  disorder  arises 
from  a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, turning  the  streams  of  blood  out  of  their 
natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful 
a  revulsion.  It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme debility,  in  connection  with  a  thinner 
condition  of  the  blood." 

Swine  (Heb.  chitar),  (1.)  The  flesh  of 
swine  was  forbidden  as  food  by  the  Levitical 
law  fLev.  xi.  7  ;  Dent.  xiv.  8) :  the  abhorrence 
whicn  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it  may  be 
inferred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4  and  2  Mace.  vi.  18, 19. 
Swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian 
priests.  The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed 
the  use  of  it.  No  other  reason  for  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  swine's  flesh  is  given  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  beyond  the  general  one  which 
forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz.  that  it  was  to  be  a 
cloven-footed  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  dietetical  considerations  may  have  in- 
fluenced Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh  :  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disor- 
ders ;  hence,  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy,  the 
necessity  for  the  observance  of  a  strict  rule. 
Although  the  Jews  did  not  breed  swine  during 
the  greater  period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation, 
tlftre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  heathen  nar 
tions  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as  food.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law  of 
Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine  "  into  which  the  demons 
were  allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  vtii.  32  ;  Mark  v. 
13)  were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile 
inhabitants  of  Gadara,  does  not  appear  from 
the  sacred  narrative ;  but  that  the  practice  of 
keeping  swine  did  exist  amongst  some  of  the 
Jews  seems  clear  fh)m  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Hyrcanus,  "ne  cui  porcum  alere  liceret" 
(2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Sus  tcrofa  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  woocly  parts  of  Palestine, 
especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.^    [Arms.] 

Sycamine-tree  is  mentioned  once  only, 
viz.  in  Luke  xvii.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  sycamine  is  distinct  from  the 
sycamore  of  the  same  evangelist  (xix.  4).  The 
tycamine  is  the  muIbcrry-tree  (Monu),  Both 
black  and  white  mulberry-trees  are  common  in 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Sycamore  (Heb.sAiX-moA).  The  Hebrew 
«rord  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plural 


form  nuisc.  and  once  fern..  Is.  Ixxviii.  47.  T^a 
two  Greek  words  occur  only  once  each  in  the 
N.  T.  (Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4.)  Although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  ajfoomaie  is  properly 
in  Luke  xvii.  6,  the  muOxrrjf,  and  the  ^foamon 
the  Jig-muibemff  or  sycamore-fig  {Fiaa  ayco- 
monts),  yet  the  latter  is  the  tree  general!) 
referred  to  in  the  0.  T.,  and  called  by  the  Sept 
tjfcamine,  as  1  K.  x.  2t ;  1  Chr.  xxvil.  28 ;  fi 
Ixxviii.  47 ;  Am.  vii.  14.  The  syoamon,  oi 
Jw-muibeny,  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  a  tret 
of  great  importance  and  very  extensive  use. 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  detightfnl 
shade.  On  this  account,  it  is  frequently  punted 
by  the  waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
downy  on  the  under  side,  and  fragrant  The 
fruit  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little 
sprigs,  and  in  clusten  like  the  grape.  To  make 
it  eatable,  each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  before 
gathering,  must,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a 
sharp  instrument  or  the  flnger-nail.  This  wis 
the  original  employment  of  die  prophet  Amof, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.  So  great  was  tne  value  of 
these  trees,  that  David  appointed  for  them  in 
his  kingdom  a  special  overseer,  as  he  did  for 
tho  olives  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  28);  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calami- 
ties, that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  hy  hail- 
stones (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47). 
Sy^char  (John  iv.  5).  [Shechsm.] 
Sy^chem  (Acts  vii.  16).     [SuKCBEK.] 

Sy^chemiteSy  the.  People  of  (Jud.  v. 

16).    Ap. 

SyeTus  s  Jkhisl  S  (l  Esd.  i.  8,  comp.  S 
Chr.  XXXV.  8).    Ap. 

Sye'ney  propeny  Sevbkbh,  a  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush  or  Ethio^ 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  deeolatioa 
of  Egypt  "  from  Miedol  to  Seveneh,  even  nnts 
the  TOraer  of  Cush  (xxix.  10],  and  of  its  peo- 
ple being  slain  "from  Miedol  to  Seveneh" 
(xxx.  6).  Migdol  was  on  ue  eastern  border: 
and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the 
town  of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  tova 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one  time 
includea  in  the  nome  Nubia,  its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  is  SUN.  The  modem  towa  if 
lightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site. 

Synagogue.  I.  Eistory. -—The  word  Syt- 
ago^  lawaYijyi),  which  means  a  "congn- 
gation,"  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  sig- 
nify a  recognised  place  of  worship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  worship  of  the  sjns* 
gogues  is  of  great  importance,  since  they  sis 
the  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phsse 
of  Judaism.  We  cannot  separate  them  from 
the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's 
'  life  and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in 
His  youth  and  in  His  manhood.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  wmk- 
We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Isnd,  both 
before  and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  therowas  any  thin? 
at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of  Ister 
date.  They  appear  to  have  arisen  during  (he 
Exile,  in  tie  abeyance  of  the  Temple-won^p. 
and  to  have  received  their  full  development  oa 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  The 
whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of 
solemn,  protlably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ear.  viiL 
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15;  Neh.  Yiii.  2,  ix.  I ;  Zech.  Tii.  5).  T^e 
"ancient  days"  of  which  St.  James  speaks 
(Acts  XT.  21)  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far. 
After  the  Maccabsdan  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, we  find  almost  every  town  or  village  had 
its  one  or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to 
erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was  the  Proteu- 
cAa  {npoaevxv)*  or  place  of  prayer,  sometimes 
opened,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  seashore,  in  which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and 
perhaps  to  read  ( AcU  xvi.  13 ;  Juven.  Sat.  iii. 
296).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it 
we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabffiun  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to 
the  religion  of  their  nthers,  and  never  again 
relapsed  into  idolatrj^.  The  people  were  now  in 
no  aan^r  of  forgetting  the  Law  and  the  exter- 
nal ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as 
in  the  cognate  order  of  the  scribes,  there  was  an 
influence  tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately 
almost  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  heredita- 
ry priesthood.  The  way  was  silently  prepared 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  should  rise 
iu  "the  fulness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay 
And  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple. 

IL  Structure.  —  The  size  of  a  synagogue 
▼aried  with  the  population.  Its  position  was, 
liowever,  determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on 
the  highest  ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which 
it  belonged.  And  its  direction,  too.  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kiblek  of  Jewish  devotion. 
The  synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the 
worshippers  as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed, 
looked  toward  it.  The  building  was  commonly 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district.  Sometimes 
it  was  built  b^  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke 
Tli.  5,  by  a  fnendlv  proselyte.  In  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  synagogue,  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Taberna- 
cle. At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the 
Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more 
•acred  Ark,  contained  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
It  gave  to  that  end  the  name  and  character  of 
A  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  was 
naturally  the  place  of  honor.  Hero  were  the 
'*  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  and  scribes 
strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  honored  worshipper  was  invited 
(James  ii.  2,  3).  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark, 
still  reproducing  the  tvpe  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on 
the  greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was 
one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetuallv.  A  litde  far- 
ther towards  the  middle  of  the  building  was  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  could 
stand  at  once ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a 
pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congre- 
gation were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women 
on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  running  between  them.  The  arrange- 
ments of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  centu- 
ries, have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries, 
screened  ot  by  lattice-work. 

III.  Officen,  —  In  smaller  towns,  there  was 
often  bat  one  rabbi.    Where  a  fuller  organiza- 


tion was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  elders 
(Luke  vii.  3),  presided  over  by  one  who  was 
**  the  chief  of  tne  8ynaj^gue"(Luke  vili.  41. 
49,  xiii.  14;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).  The  most 
prominent  functionary  in  a  large  syna;>:ogue 
was  known  as  the  SniUach  (=»  legatus),  the  of- 
ficiating minister  who  acted  as  the  delegate  of 
the  congregation,  and  was,  therefore,  the  chief 
reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
C/iazzdUf  or  "  minister  "  of  the  synagogue  (Luke 
iv.  20),  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind  resembling 
those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  sub-deacon. 
He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the  building 
ready  for  service.  Besides  these,  there  were  ten 
men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  known  as  the 
Badanim  (»  Otiosi),  They  were  supposed  to 
be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  for  their 
livelihood ;  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  sabbath  services.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  closely  the  oi^ganization  of  the 
svnagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  ec- 
clesia.  Here,  also,  there  was  the  single  presby- 
ter-bishop in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbytera 
under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legatuM  of 
the  synagogues  appears  in  the  Angel  (Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1);  perhaps,  also,  in  the  apostle  of  the 
Christian  Cfhureh. 

IV.  Warship.  —  It  will  be  enough,  in  this 
place,  to  notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less 
than  the  oiganization,  was  connected  with  the 
facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and 
ordOT  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  syn- 
agogue came  bho  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer. 
"J^  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth.  Tney  had  asked  their  Mas- 
ter to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had 
compliol  with  their  request  (Luke  xL  1),  as  the 
Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be 
and  were  abused.  The  large  admixture  of  a 
didactic  element  in  Christian  worship,  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  fh)m  all  Gentile 
forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  ih>m  the  older 
order.  "  Moses  "  was  "  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv.  21),  the  whole 
Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pleted, according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  as  second 
lessons,  in  a  corresponaing  order.  They  were 
followed  by  the  tkrash  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  ex- 
position, tne  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The 
conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer. 
In  the  hours  of  service,  this  was  obviously  the 
case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were, 
in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9), 
and  had  been  probably  for  some  time  before 
[Fs.  Iv.  17 ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of 
devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known, 
were  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  second, 
probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also.  The 
solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second, 
the  fifth,  and  the  seventh  ;  the  last,  or  sabbath, 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  to  the  Lord's 
Day  involved  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
onier  of  the  week ;  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and 
the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  stx'iety  what 
the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.  From 
the  synagogue,  lastly,  come  many  less  conspic- 
uous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
life  ofthe  first  three  centuries, — ablution,  entire 
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oriML*tial,  before  entering  Uie  place  of  meeting 
(Hieb.  X.  22 ;  John  xiii.  1-15) ;  standing,  and 
not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prajer  (Luke 
xriii.  11);  the  anns  stretched  out;  the  iaoe 
turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  east;  the 
responsive  Amen  of  the  consir^gation  to  the 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  uie  elders  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16). 

y.  Judicial  Functions.  —  The  lanjprnage  of 
the  N.  T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  syn- 
agogue exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial 
power.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  howerer,  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  its  Jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the 
passages  referred  to  (Matt  x.  17;  Mark  xiii. 
9),  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
councils.  It  seems  probable  that  the  council 
was  the  larger  tribunal  of  twenty-three,  which 
sat  in  every  city,  and  that,  under  the  term  syn- 
agogue, we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court, 
probably  tJiat  of  the  ten  judges  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  Here,  also,  we  trace  the  outline 
of  a  Christian  institution.  The  Church,  either 
by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  among  its 
members.  The  elders  of  the  Cnurch  were  not, 
however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  Ufe.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences 
against  religion  and  morals. 

Synagoffue,  the  Great,     (i.)  On  the 

return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great 
council  was  appointed,  according  to  rabbinic 
tradition,  to  re-organize  the  religious  Ufe  of 
the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  members,  and 
these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets, 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was 
recognized  as  president.  Their  aim  was  to  re- 
store again  the  crown,  or  giory,  of  Israel.  To 
this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred  writings 
of  fonper  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  completol 
the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  They  instituted  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  They  organized  the  ritual  of 
the  synagozue,  and  gave  Uieir  sanction  to  the 
Shemdneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen  solemn  benedic- 
tions in  it  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  men- 
tion of  such  a  body — not  only  in  the  O.  T.  and 
the  Apociypha,  but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the 
Seder  Olam,  so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is 
found  in  the  Pirke  Aboth,  about  the  second 
century  after  Christ —  had  led  some  critics  to 
reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  rabbinic  inven- 
tion. The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting 
as  counsellors  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra, 
and  these  may  have  been  an  assembly  of  dele- 
gates from  all  provincial  synagogues  -^  a  synod 
of  the  National  Church. 

Syn'tyche*  a  female  member  of  the 
Church  of  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Syr^aouse.  The  celebrated  citj  on  the 
enstem  coast  of  Sicily.  St  Paul  arrived 
thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The 
magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time  was  then  no  doubt  greatly 
impaired.  But  the  site  of  Syracuse  rendered 
it  a  convenient  place  for  the  African  corn-ships 


to  tonch  at ;  for  the  harbor  was  an  exodkot 
one,  and  the  fountain  Arethnsa  in  the  island 
furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  exceUent 
water. 

Syr'iB  is  the  term  used  throughont  our  ver- 
sion for  the  Hebrew  Anan,  as  well  as  for  the 
Greek  Ivpia.  Most  probably,  Syria  is  for 
Tliyrui,  the  country  about  Ttur,  or  Tyre,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the 
Greeks.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of 
Syria.  The  limits  of  the  Hebrew  Aram,  and 
its  subdivisions,  are  spoken  of  nnder  AmAH. 
Syria  Proper  was  bounded  by  Amanos  and 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  tbie  E.,  by  Palestine  oo  the 
S.,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  BDOutli  of 
the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia,  upon  the 
W.  This  tract  is  about  300  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  mDe^ 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  abont  90,000 
square  miles.  The  general  character  of  the 
tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew  nasoe 
Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "  height ")  suf- 
ficiently implies.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  S^ria  is  the  long  valley  intervening 
between  Libanus  and  anti-Libanns.  [Leka* 
NGN.]  The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the 
Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  sprii^ 
from  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ccelc-syrian  Valley,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  the  sea  abont 
five  miles  north  of  TVre.  The  source  of  the 
Orontes  is  but  abont  fifteen  miles  from  that  of 
the  Litany.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Kakr  d- 
An,  or  "  Rebel  Stream,"  an  appellation  givco 
to  it  on  account  of  its  violence  and  impetuosity 
in  man^  parts  of  its  course.  The  diief  towns 
of  Syna  may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  1. 
Antioch;  2.  Damascus;  3.  Apamea;  4.  Se- 
leucia;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra;  6.  Laodicea; 
7.  Epiphania  (Hamath);  8.  Samosata,-  9. 
Hierapolis  (Mabug) ;  10.  Chalyhon  ;  11. 
Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodkea  ad  Li- 
banum;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chakia;  16.  Pteei- 
deum;  17.  Heradea;  18.  Gindarus;  19.  Zeug- 
ma ;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samoaata, 
Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates; 
Seleucia,  Laodksea,  Poseideum,  and  Heradea, 
on  the  seashore ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Emphaaia, 
and  Emesa  {Henu),  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolij 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libannm,  in  Ceele-ayria; 
Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalci8»  and 
Gindarus,  in  the  northern  highlands ;  DamaB- 
cus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra  in  tbie  centre, 
of  the  eastern  desert 

Hiaionf.  —  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  ap- 
pear to  iiave  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jelmsites,  Ana- 
rites,  &c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Cash  and  Bfizratm  (Gen. 
x.  6  and  1&'18).  These  tribes  occupied^  not 
Palestine  only,  but  also  Lower  Syria,  in  veiT 
eariy  times,  as  we  may  gather  froxn.  the  &ct 
that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in  Geneas 
(x.  18).  Afterwards  thej  seem  to  havebecoaaa 
possessed  of  Upper  Syna  also.  Afler  a  while, 
the  firs^comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent nomads,  received  a  Semitic  infnaion,  whkh 
most  probably  came  to  them  fh>m  the  aoath- 
east    The  only  Syrian  town  whose 
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we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Damas- 
cus (Gea.  ziT.  15,  xt.  2),  which  appears   to 
have  been  alreadj  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Next  to  Damascus  most  be  placed   Hamath 
(Num.  xiiL  21,  xxxir.  8).    Syria  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  centariea  afterwards,  seems  to 
hare  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms.     The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in 
the  time  of  Darid.    Claiming  the  frontier  of 
the  Eaphrates,  which  God  had  promised  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xr.  18),  David  made  war  on 
Hadsdezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3, 4, 
13).    The  Damascene  Syrians  were  likewise 
defeated  with  great  loss  (ib.  ver.  5).    Zobah, 
however,  was  mr  fh>m  being,  subdued  as  yet 
When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites  deter- 
mined on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applieil  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Behob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen ; 
and  two  other    Syrian   kingdoms   furnished 
13,000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    This  army  being  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained 
aid  from  Mesopotamia  (lb.  ver.  16),  and  tried 
the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise 
went  against  him,  and  produced  the  general 
submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
Thft  submission  thus  bc^n  continued  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21 ).    The  only 
partofoyria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  king- 
dom was  set  up  by  Rczon,  a  native  of  Zobah 
(I  K.  xi.  23-25).    On  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Re- 
hoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria   no  doubt 
shook  off  Uie  voke.    Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the    leading   state,  Hamath    being 
aecond  to  it,  and  the  northern  dittites,  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third. 
[DAMAacus.]     Syria  became  attached  to  the 
great  Assvrian  Empire,  from  which  it  passed  to 
the  Babylonians,  and  from  them  to  the  Per- 
aians.    In  b.c.  333,  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
without  a  struggle.    Upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Syria  became,  for  the  first  time,  the 
head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.c.  321), 
Seleocns  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.    Antioch  was  begun  in  b.g.  300,  and, 
being  finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the 
<»pttel  of  Seleucus'  kingdom.     The  country 
l^rew  rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed 
into  it  on  all  sides. 

Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the   Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New.     While 
the  ooantry  generally  was  formed  into  a  Bo- 
man  province,  under  governors  who  were  at 
first  propnetors  or  ousestors,  then  proconsuls, 
smd  nnally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from 
the   direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  "froe  cities,"  which  re- 
tained the  administration  of  their  own  affiiirs, 
aabject   to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  die 
Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and,  secondly, 
a    number  of  tracts,  which  wero  assigned  to 
petty  princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled 
at  tlieir  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obliga- 
tions witn  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.    After 
the  formal  division  of  the  provinces  between 
Aa^natos  and  the  Senate,  Syria,  being  from 
Ha  exposed  situation  among  tlie  provinda  prm- 


eipia,  was  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  con- 
sular rank  {consnlarea)  and  bore  severally  the 
full  title  of  "  Legatus  Augusti  pro  prsetore." 
Judssa  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it, 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria, 
but  within  his  own  province  nad  the  power  of 
a  legatus.  Syria  continued  without  serious 
disturbance  fVom  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  (b.c.  38)  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  Jewish 
war  (a.d.  66).  In  a.d.  44-47,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  severe  famine.  A  little  earlier,  Christianity 
had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  means 
of  those  who  "  were  scattered  ^  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The 
Syrian  Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35, 
41,  &c.). 

Synao  Versions.  [Vbbsions,  Striac.J 

Sy'ro-Ph<Bni''0ia]l  occurs  only  in  Mark 
vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the  words  "  Syro- 
Phoenicia"  and  "Syro -Phoenicians"  seems  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended 
by  the  expressions.  They  denoted  perhaps  a 
mixed  race,  half  Phoenicians  and  hair  Synans. 
In  later  times,  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  ThP  Emperor  Ha- 
drian divided  Syria  into  three  parts, —  Syria 
Proper,  Svro-Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palaestma; 
and  hencerorth  a  Syro-Phoenician  meant  a  na- 
tive of  this  sub-province,  which  included  Phoe- 
nicia Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyren^.  It 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  St.  Mark  really 
wrote  iifpa  ^oiviaao,  "  a  Phoeniciaa  Syrian, ' 
which  is  found  in  some  copies. 


T. 


Ta^anaoh.  An  ancient  Canaanltuh  city, 
whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the  thirty- 
one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21 ).  It 
came  into  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  U,  xxi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  and  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidentlv 
the  chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which 
forms  the  western  portion  of  Uie  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  (1  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  is  still  to  be 
found.  The  identification  of  Ta*annuk  with 
Taanach  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  in 
the  whole  sacred  topography.  It  was  known 
to  Eusebius  and  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  med- 
iseval  traveller ;  and  it  still  stands  about  four 
miles  south-east  of  Lejjun,  retaining  its  old 
name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a  letter. 

Ta'aaath-Sniloh.  A  place  named  once 
only  (Josh  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim,  but  of  which  bound- 
ary it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  All  we 
can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the  enumeration  is 
from  west  to  east,  Janonah  being  east  of  Taa- 
nath  Shiloh.  Janohah  has  been  identified  with 
some  probability  at  Yanun^  on  the  road  irom 
NabluM  to  the  Jordan  Vallev.  The  name  Tana, 
or  Ain  TAna,  seems  to  exist  in  that  direction. 
In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
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Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Shi- 
u>H.  Kurtz's  view,  that  Taanath  was  the  an- 
cient Canaanite  name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh 
the  Hebrew  name,  is  ingenious,  but  at  present 
it  is  tt  mere  conjecture. 

Tab'aoth.  Tabbaoth(1  Esd.Y.29).  Ap. 

Tab'baoth.  The  children  of  Tabbaoth 
were  a  tauiilv  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubbal)el  (Ezr.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

Tab'bath.  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
Jud^.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  the 
Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  ni^t  attack. 
The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah,  to  Zererah,  to 
the  brink  of  Abol-menolah  on  Tabbath.  Beth- 
shittah  may  be  SkUttah,  which  lies  on  the  open 
plain  between  Jebel  Fuk&a  and  Jebd  Duky,  ioui 
miles  east  of  Am  Jalud,  the  probable  scene  of 
Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath,  nor  does 
any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the  books  or 
maps,  unless  it  be  Tubulctat-Fahil,  i.e.  "Ter- 
race of  Fahil." 

Tab'eal.  The  son  of  Tabeal  was  appar- 
ently an  Kphraimite  in  the  arm^  of  Pekah  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syrian  m  the  army  of 
Rpzin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem 
in  the  reien  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  6).  The  Aramaic 
form  of  the  name  fkvors  the  latter  supposition. 

Tab'eel-  An  officer  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ezr.  iv.  7).  His  name  appears  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  Syrian. 

TaberUns  (i  Esd.  ii.  16).    [Tabbbl.] 

Ap. 

Tab^erah.  The  name  of  a  pl«oe  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Dent  iz.  22). 
It  has  not  been  identified. 

Tabering.  The  obsolete  word  thus  used 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explar 
nation.  The  Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with 
tdph,  "  a  timbrel."  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the 
original  idea.  The  **  tabour,"  or  "  tabor,"  was 
a  musical  instmment  of  the  drum-type,  which 
with  the  pipe  formed  the  band  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. To  "talionr,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat 
with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon  such  an 
instrument 

Tabemaole.  The  Tabernacle  was  the  tent 
of  Jehovah,  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  tents 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood.  It 
was  also  called  the  mmctttory,  and  the  tabemack 
of  the  oongreaation.  The  first  ordinances  given 
to  Moses,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  outline 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  related  to  the  ordering  of 
the  Tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  its  service,  as 
the  type  which  was  to  be  followed  when  the 
people  came  to  their  own  home,  and  "  found  a 
place  "  for  the  abode  of  God.  During  the  forty 
days  of  Moses'  first  retirement  with  God  in 
Sinai,  an  exact  pattern  of  the  whole  was  shown 
him,  and  all  was  made  according  to  it  (Ex.  xxv. 
9,  40,  xxvi.  30,  xxxix.  32,  42,  43 ;  Num.  viii. 
4 ;  Acts  vii.  44 ;  Heb.  viii.  5).  The  description 
of  this  plan  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the 
freewill  offerings  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  to  be  asked  to  make  for  its  execution. 
The  materials  were :  —(a)  Metals :  qcid,  silver , 
and  bran.  (6)  Textile  fabrics:  lHue,  purple^ 
tcarlet,  and  fine  {white)  linen,  for  the  prodnction 
•f  which  fii^pt  was  celebrated ;  also  a  fobric 
•f  goatt'-hair,  the  produce  of  their  own  flocks. 


(c)  Skins :  of  the  ram,  dved  red,  and  of  tbc 
bad^.  [d)  Wood  :  the  shittim-'wood,  the  tiiD- 
ber  of  the  wild  acacia  of  the  desert  itself  the 
tree  of  the  "  burning  bush."  (e)  Oil,  spkm,  aod 
incente,  for  anointing  the  priests,  and  banting  in 
the  Tabernacle,  (f)  Gems :  onyr-stones,  and 
the  precious  stones  for  the  breastplate  of  tbr 
high-priest.  The  people  gave  jewcb,  and  plates 
of  gold  and  silver  and  brass ;  wood,  skins,  hair, 
and  linen ;  the  women  wove ;  tlie  rulers  oflbtd 
precious  stones,  oil,  spices,  and  incense ;  and  the 
artists  soon  had  more  than  they  needed  (Ex. 
xxv.  1-8;  XXXV.  4-29;  xxxvi.  5-7).  The  so- 
perir«tendcnce  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Be- 
saleel,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndafa,  and  to  AhoIisK 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  were  skilled  in  '^  sll 
manner  of  workmanship"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  6, 
XXXV.  30, 34).  The  Tabernacle  was  a  portabk 
building,  designed  to  contain  the  sacfcd  ark, 
the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence,  and  vt< 
surrounded  by  an  outer  court,  (i.)  The  Ccmt 
^  the  Tabernacle,  in  which  the  Tabermck  it- 
self stood,  was  an  oblons  space,  100  cubits  hf 
50  (i.e.  150  feet  by  75),  naving  its  longer  ax» 
east  and  west,  with  its  fh>nt  to  the  east.  It  «b» 
surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  ihtt  Eact 
called  Kannauts —  5  cubits  in  height,  and  sop- 
ported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cnbits  apsurt,  to 
which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks  and 
fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  ,txrii.  9.  Ac.).  Tliis  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  <lie  easfeem  siie 
by  the  entrance,  which  wab  20  cnbita  wide. 
and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine  twined  lion 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the  most  gor- 

Sous  colors.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  of 
e  court  was  placed  the  altar  of  bomt-ofleraq:. 
and,  between  tt  and  the  Tabernacle  Stself,  thi 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  that  bi»b 
and  feet  on  entering  the  Temple. 

(ii.)  The  Tabemade  itself  wbs  placed  tmisiia 
the  western  end  of  this  enclosure.     It  was  m 
oblong  rectangular  structure,  30  cubits  in  lencifc 
by  10  in  width  (45  feet  by  15),  and  10  in  b^lt; 
the  interior  being  divided  into  two  cbambeH. 
the  fint  or  outer  of  20  cnbiu  in  length,  the  is- 
ner  of  10  cubits,  and  consequently  an  exsrt 
cube.    The  former  was  the  Boly  PUstXy  or  Fir^ 
Tabemade  (Heb.  ix.  2),  containing  tbe  goMei 
candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table  S(  rimw-bmd 
opposite,  and  between  them,  in  the  centra,  ife 
altar  of  incense.    The  latter  was  the  Most  Ihf 
Place,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  contBvamg  i  be  ark. 
surmounted  by  the  cherubim,  with  the  Tvo 
Tables  inside.  .  The  two  udes,  and  the  fisnber 
or  western  end,  were  enclosed  by  boufds  ot' 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  on  the 
north  and  south  side,  six  on  the  western  side, 
and  tlie  comer-boards  doubled.    Tfacrf  ssood 
upright,  edge  to  edge,  their  lower  endls  bei^r 
made  with  tenons,  which  dropped  into  sockft" 
of  silver,  and  the  comer-boaras  bein^  covpied 
at  the   top  with  rings.     They  were  fiai»beij 
with  golden  rings,  through  which  passed  ban 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  five  ts 
each  side,  and  the  middle  bar  passng  from 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  brace  the  whole  toigether 
Four  successive  coverings  of  curtains  looped  tc> 
gether  were  placed  over  tbe  open  top,  and  fpll 
down  over  the  sides.    The  fint,  or  Inmost,  wm.* 
a  splendid  fid)ric  of  linen,  embroidoed  with 
figures  of  chembim,  in  bine,  purple,  and  <esTl«t. 
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and  looped  together  by  golden  fastenings.    It 
Mems  probable  that  the  ends  of  this  set  of  cur- 
tains hong  down  within  the  Tabernacle,  form- 
ing a  sumptuous  tapestry.    The  next  was  a 
woollen  covering  of  goats'-hair ;  the  third,  of 
rams'-skins  dyed  red;  and  the  outermost,  of 
bad;;ers''Skins  (so  called  in  our  version ;  but 
the  Hebrew  word  probably  sigpnifies  seal-skins). 
[Badger-Skins.]     It  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed that  these  coverings  were  thrown  over 
the  walls,  like  a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin ; 
but  this  would  have  allowed  every  drop  of  rain 
that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  to  fall  through ;  for, 
however  tightly  the  curtains  might  be  stretched, 
the  water  could  never  run  over  the  edge,  and 
the  sheep-skins  would  only  make  the  matter 
worse,  as,  when  wetted,  their  weight  would  de- 
press the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
that  could  be  made.    There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge,  as  all  tents 
have  had  from  the  days  of  Moses  down  to  the 
present  day.    The  front  of  the  Sanctuary  was 
closed  by  a  hanging  of  fine  linen,  embroidered 
in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by 
golden  hooks,  on  Jioe  pillars  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  standing  in  brass  sock- 
ets; and  the  covering  of  goats'-hair  was  so 
made  as  to  fall  down  over  this  when  required. 
A  more  sumptuous  curtain  of  the  same  kind, 
embroidered  with  cherubim,  bung  on  four  such 
pillars,  with  silver  sockets,  divided  the  Holy 
from  the  Most  Holy  Place.    It  was  called  tlie 
VaiL,^  as  it  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
hifh-priest  the  inmost  sanctuary,  where  Jeho- 
vah dwelt  on  his  mercy-seat,  between  the  cheru- 
bim above  the  ark.    Hence,  "  to  enter  within 
the  veil "  is  to  have  the  closest  access  to  Qod. 
It  was  only  passed  by  the  high-priest  once  a 
jear,  on  the  Aay  of  Atonement,  in  token  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  who,  with  his  own  blood, 
hath  entered  for  us  within  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rates God's  own  abode  firom  earth  (Heb.  vi.  19). 
In  the  Temple,  the  solemn  barrier  was  at  length 

Srofimed  bv  a  Roman  conqueror,  to  warn  the 
ews  that  the  privileges  they  had  forfeited  were 
**  ready  to  vanish  away ; "  and  the  veil  was  at 
last  rent  by  the  hand  of  Qod  himself,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  rent 
upon  the  cross,  to  indicate  that  the  entrance  into 
the  holiest  of  al]  is  now  laid  open  to  all  be- 
lievers "  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  wav  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh  "  (Heb. 
X.  19,  20).  The  Hoiif  Place  was  only  entered 
by  the  priests  daily,  to  ofler  incense  at  the  time 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  to  renew 
the  lights  on  the  golden  candlestick ;  and,  on 
the  Sfmbath,  to  remove  the  old  show-bread,  and 
to  pl«ce  the  new  upon  the  table. 

(iii.)  The  Sacrea  Furniture  and  JnttrumenU  of 
the  Tabenude,  —  These  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  —  1.  In  the  Outer 
Court.  The  altar  of  humt-cffaring,  and  the 
brazen  lover.  [Altar;  Layer.!  —  2.  In  the 
Holy  Place.  The  furniture  of  the  court  was 
connected  with  sacrifice,  that  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  with  the  deeper  mysteries  of  mediation, 

I  Sometimes  the  sscomivett,  either  in  refereiiee 
to  die  first  at  the  entranee  of  the  Holy  Plaoe.  or  as 
brine  ^*  ▼*11  of  the  second  saootoary  (Heb.  ix.  3). 
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and  access  to  God.  The  First  Sanctuary  con- 
tained three  objects :  the  altar  of  ineenee  m  the 
centre,  so  as  to  be  directly  in  front  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (1  K.  vi.  22),  the  table  ofehouy 
bread  on  its  right  or  north  side,  and  the  geiden 
candlestick  on  the  left  or  south  side.  These 
objects  were  all  considered  as  being  placed 
before  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in 
the  holiest  of  all,  though  with  the  veil  between. 

t Altar;  Show-Bread;  Candlbstick.]  —  3. 
n  the  Holy  of  Holies,  within  the  veil,  and 
shrouded  in  darkness,  there  was  bnt  one  object, 
the  Ark  of  the  Coveiumt,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  inscribed  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. [Ark.]  —  Historif  of  the  Tabemaele. 
— As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconqnered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabemaele  was  probably  moved  fh>m  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was  for  the 
time  encamped.  It  rested  finally  at  "  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen,'*  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviil.  1 ).  The  reasons  of  the  cbotce  an 
not  given.  Partly,  perhaps,  its  centra]  posi- 
tion, partly  its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  the  trim  of  the  great  captain  of 
the  host,  may  have  determined  the  preference. 
There  it  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Judges  (Josh.  zix.  51,  xxii.  12 ;  Judg.  xxi. 
12).  It  was  far,  however,  from  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctnary, 
the  witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  wor- 
ship. The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kepi 
its  ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  first  with 
reserve,  as  beiiM^  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh,  xxii 
26 ),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scruple  (Judg 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of'^tbe  names  by  which  the  oae 
special  sanctuarv  was  known  at  this  period, 
ttioae  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple,'^of  Je- 
hovah ( 1  Sam.  i.  9, 24,  iii.  3, 1 5),  are  most  promi- 
nent. A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  as- 
similating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of 
Ashtaroth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the  Sanctuary 
\(fH  its  glory ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it 
did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1  Sam. 
iv.  22).  Samuel  treats  it  as  an  abandoned 
shrine,  and  sacrifices  elsewhere,  at  Miqieh  (1 
Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Ramah  (ix.  12,  x.  3),  at  Oilgal 
(x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  probablv  became  once  again 
a  movable  sanctuary.  For  a  time  it  seems, 
under  Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1-6).  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the 
flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed 
it  yet  further  of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost 
the  Ark :  it  now  lost  the  presence  of  the  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20,xxiii.  6).  What  change 
of  fortune  ^then  followed  we  do  not  know.  In 
some  way  or  other,  it  found  its  way  to  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The  anomalous  separation 
of  the  two  thines  which,  in  the  original  order, 
had  been  joined,  brought  about  yet  greater 
anomalies ;  and,  while  the  Ark  remained  at  Kir- 
path-jearim,  the  Tabemaele  at  Gibeon  connected 
Itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high  places  (1  K. 
iii.  4 ) .  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabemaele,  with  the  Ark, 
of  which  the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Ssm. 
vi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  1),  left  it  little  more  than  a 
traditional,  historical  sanctity.  It  retained  onlv 
the  ^d  altar  of  bnmt-offerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9). 
Such  as  it  was,   however,  neither   king  D«r 
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poople  could  brii^  themselves  to  svreep  it  away. 
The  double  seirice  went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high- 
priest,  officiated  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39); 
the  more  recent,  more  prophetic  service  of 
psalms  and  hjrmns  and  music,  under  Asaph, 
gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xvt.  4,  S7).  The  divided  worship  con- 
tinued all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognized  bj  Solomon  on 
his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  But 
it  was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease. 
The  purpose  of  David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon, 
was  that  the  clainui  of  both  should  meige  in 
the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.  The  final  day 
at  last  came,  and  the  Tabernacle  was  either 
taken  down,  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  the  disaster  of  Shtlon  led  to  its  natural  con- 
summation.   [Tbhpub.] 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of  (Ex.  xxiii. 

16,  "the  least  of  ingathering"),  the  third  of 
the  three  great  (bstivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
lasted  from  the  15th  till  the  22d  of  Tisri.  —  I. 
The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it:  EIx.  xxiii.  16; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-^,  3^-43;  Num.  xxix.  13-^8; 
Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10-13.  In  Neh.  viii., 
there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  the 
feast  by  Esra.— II.  The  time  of  the  festival 
fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  ground,  the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39  ;  Deut  xv.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13 ;  Es. 
xlv.  25).  But  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy 
convocation,  distinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its 
own,  which  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Neh.  viii.  18). 
During  tbie  seven  days,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
mandS  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  formed  of 
the  bouffhs  of  trees.  The  boughs  were  of  the 
olive,  pdm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees  with 
thick  roliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  According  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite  used  to  tie 
the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried  in  his 
hand,  to  which  the  name  Ivlab  was  given.  The 
bumt-oflbrings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  mtival.  There  were  offered  on  each  day 
two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering.  But  what  was  most  peculiar  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  or  bullocks,  in  all 
amounting  to  seventy  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 
The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  On  the  morning  of  this 
day,  the  Hebrews  len  their  huts,  and  dismantled 
them,  and  took  up  their  abode  again  in  their 
houses.  The  special  offerings  of  the  day  were 
a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lamM,  and  a  goat  for  a 
sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  sabbatical  year, 
portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Dent.  xxxi.  10-13).  We  find  Ezra  reading 
the  Law  during  the  festival  "  day  by  day,  fh>m 
the  first  day  to  the  last  day"  (Neh.  viii.  18). 
— III.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are 
not  noticed  in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  cere- 
mony of  pouring  out  some  water  of  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  the  display  of  some  great  lights  in 


the  court  of  the  women.    We  are  told  thateack 
Israelite,  in  holiday  attire,  having  made  up  hk 
luldb,  before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  tk 
Temple  with  the  lvU&  in  one  hand,  and  the 
citron  in  the  other,  at  the  time  of  the  ordinair 
morning  sacrifice.   The  parts  of  the  victim  were 
laid  upon  the  altar.    One  of  the  priests  firtcfaed 
some  water  in  a  golden  ewer  from  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  which  he  brought  into  the  conn  throQgk 
the  water  gate.    As  he  entered,  the  tnxmpeti 
sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  slope  of  the  tlvu. 
At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silver  bssiiu. 
with  smaU  openings  at  the  bottom.     Wine  wn 
poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and  tk 
water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron.    b 
the  evening,  botli  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  bold  i 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  tne  water  of  Si- 
loam.    At  the  same  time  there  were  set  op  is 
the  court  two  lofty  stands,  each  sapportins 
four  great  lamps.    These  were  lighted  on  ear^ 
night  of  the  festival.   It  appears  to  be  genenHj 
admitted  that  the  words  or  our  Saviour  (JoLs 
vii.  37,  38)  —  "  If  any  man  thirat,  let  him  cose 
unto  me  and  drink ;   He  that  believeth  on  at 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  fbaS 
flow  rivers  of  living  water" — were  suggested 
by  the  pouring^ut  of  the  water  of  Siloam.   Bn: 
it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  *'  the  ls< 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast.*'     It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itselt 
that  is,  the  seventli,  or  the  last  day  of  the  rdi- 
gious  observances  of  the  series  of  annual  fe^ 
vals,  the  eighth,  must  be  intended.    The  t^n^ 
day  may  b«  meant,  and  then  the  refemtce  cf 
our  Lord  would  be  to  an  ordinary  and  vdl- 
known  observance  of  the  feast,  though  it  vis 
not,  at  the  very  time,  going  on.     We  must 
resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we  adoft 
the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words  (John  v^ 
12)  —  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "  —  refers 
the  great  lamps  of  the  festival.  —  IV.  TheR 
are  many  directions  given  in  the  Mtshna  &r 
the  dimensions  and  constrnction  of  the  haa. 
They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  pafans^i^ 
higher  than  twenty  cubits.   They  were  to  scisi 
by  themselves^  and  not  to  rest  on  any  extent 
support,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  lai^ 
budding,  or  of  a  tree.     They  were  not  to  be 
covered  with  skins  or  cloth  of  any  kiad,  hsr. 

I* 


only  with  boughs,  or,  in  part,  wi 

or  laths.  The  furniture  or  the  huts  was  ts  br, 
according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plus- 
est  descnption.  It  is  said  that  the  altar  w 
adorned  throughout  the  seven  days  with  spnp 
of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israelite  who 
came  into  the  court  brought  with  him.  Tbr 
great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  been  alreaiT 
noticed.  But  besides  these,  the  Chagigabs.  &' 
private  peace-oflTcrings,  were  more  abundsus 
than  at  any  other  time.  —  V.  Thon^  aQ  tbt 
Hebrew  annual  festivals  were  seasons  of  rtj^^ 
cing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  waa^  in  t^ 
respect,  distinguished  above  them  alL  TL- 
huts  and  the  lyldb$  must  have  made  a  pi^ 
and  striking  spectacle  over  the  ci^  by  day :  »^ 
the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  aaid  tht 
joyous  gatherings  in  the  court  of  tbe  Tespif . 
must  have  g^ven  a  still  more  festirs  cfaarBrTt.r 
to  the  night.  —  VI.  The  main  purposes  of  th^ 
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Feass  of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex. 
zxiii.  16  and  Lev.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at 
once  a  tlianksgivinc^  for  the  harvest,  and  a 
commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites 
dwe^t  in  tents  during  their  ]>assage  through  the 
wilderness.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  it  stands  in 
connection  with  the  Passorer,  as  the  Feast  of 
Abib ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  Feast  of  Har- 
vest :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the 
Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  (rom 
the  tyranny  of  E^pt.  But  naturally  connected 
with  Uiis  exultation  in  their  regained  freedom 
was  the  rejoicing  in  the  more  perfect  fulfilment 
of  God's  promise,  in  the  settlement  of  His  peo- 
ple in  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  this  blessing  was  the  establishment  ot 
the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  should  m 
kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii. 
2,  65 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  5),  again,  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Biaccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Sjrrians  and  re- 
stored Uie  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(2  llaoc.  X.  5-8). 

Tab^itha,  also  called  Dorcas  by  St.  Luke : 
a  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "full  of  good 
works,"  among  which  that  of  making  clothes 
for  the  poor  is  specificalljr  mentioned.  While 
St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died ;  upon  which  the  disciples 
at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  apostle, 
begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay. 
Upon  nis  arrival,  Peter  found  the  deceased 
already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in  an 
upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity. 
After  the  example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  house 
of  Jaims  (Matt.  ix.  25 ;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter 
put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for  the  divine  as^ 
•istanoe,  and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to  arise 
(oomp.  Mark  v.  41 ,  Luke  viii.  54) .  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the 
aposUe,  rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  mira- 
cle, as  we  are  further  told,  produced  anextraor- 
dinaxy  eflbct  in  Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix.  36-42). 
The  name  of  "  Tabitha  "  is  the  Aramaic  form, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  Uebwdh,  a  "  female 
^aieUe."  St.  Luke  gives  "Dorcas"  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name. 

Ta'boor  and  Mount  Talx>r.oneof  the 

most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single 

mountains  in  Palestine.    It  rises  abruptly  from 

the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 

and  stands  entirely  insulated,  except  on  the 

west,  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the 

hills  of  Nazareth.    It  presents  to  the  eye,  as 

aeen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiftil  appearance, 

being  so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  and 

rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  segment 

of  a  cirele,  yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed 

from  diflerent  directions.    The  body  of  the 

mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 

the  country.    It  is'  now  called  JM  el-Twr,    It 

lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east 

llrom  Nasareth.    This  ascent  is  usually  made 

««  tlie  west  side,  near  the  little  village  of  Pcb- 


Arieh,  probably  the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh, 
xix.  12),  though  it  can  be  made  with  entire 
ease  in  other  places.  It  requires  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  The 
top  of  Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform, 
embracing  a  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  subjacent  plain 
ftxim  end  to  end.  Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  makes  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Old.  The  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  22) 
mentions  it  as  the  boundary  between  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and  descended  thence,  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  after  him,"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  tne  Kislion  ( Judg.  iv. 
6-15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom 
"  resembled  the  children  of  a  king,"  were  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg. 
viii.  18,  19).  Some  writers,  after  Herder  and 
others,  think  that  Tabor  Is  intended  when  it 
is  said  of  Issachar  and  2^bulun  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19,  that  "they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain;  there  they  shall  omr  sacrifices  of 
righteousness."  Dr.  Robinson  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  '*  All  around  the  top 
are  the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of 
large  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  show- 
ing that  the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally 
of  that  character.  In  sevend  parts  are  the  re- 
mains of  towers  and  bastions.  The  chief  re- 
mains are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its 
eastern  end ;  here  are  -*  in  indiscriminate  con- 
fusion—  walls,  and  arehes,  and  foundations, 
apparently  of  dwelling*houses,  as  well  as  other 
buildines,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of  larf^ 
bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fort- 
ress are  seen  here,  and  farther  west,  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch 
of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Hawa,  *  Gate  of  the 
Wind.' "  The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an 
altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazareth 
prform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also 
nave  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religions  rites. 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early 
Christians,  who  adopted  le^nds  of  this  nature, 
and  re-appears  often  still  m  popular  religious 
works.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  can  be 
proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  later 
nistory,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on  Ta- 
bor from  very  early  times  down  to  b.c.  S3  or 
50 ;  and  as  Josephns  says  that  he  strengthened 
the  fortifications  there,  about  a.d.  80,  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhab- 
ited during  the  intervening  period,  that  \»,  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
have  Men  the  Monnt  of  Transfiguration ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples  "  up 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfig- 
ured before  them  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2),  we  must 
understand  that  He  brought  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone  by 
themselves. 

TolMr  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  as  a  city  of  the  Merarite   Levitos,  in  the 
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tribe  of  Zebnlan  (ver.  77).  The  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix.)  contains  the 
name  of  Chisloth-Tabor  (ver.  12).  It  is 
therefore  possible,  either  that  Chisloth*Tabor  is 
abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or 
that,  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  A^rarites  had  established  themselves  on 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount 
Tabor. 

Ta'bor,  the  Plain  of.  It  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  is  an  incorrect 
translation,  and  shonld  be  the  Oak  of  Ta- 
bor. It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  only,  as 
one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey  of 
Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  But'  un- 
fortunately, like  so  many  of  the  other  spots 
named  in  this  interesting  passage,  the  position 
of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that  Tabor 
and  Deborah  are  merely  difierent  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  Oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried 
(Gen.  XXV.  8).  But  this,  though  most  inge- 
nious, can  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture. 

Tab'ret.    [Timbrbl.1 

Tab'rimon.  Properly  Tabrimmon,  t.c. 
"good  is  Bimmon,"  the  Syrian  god.  The 
father  of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (l  K.  xv.  18). 

Taohe.  The  wor4  thus  rendered  occurs 
only  in  the  description  of  the  stracture  of  die 
Tabernacle  and  its  fittings  (Ex.  xxvi.  6, 1 1,  33, 
XXXV.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  33),  and  appears 
to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by  which  a  ^rtain 
is  suspended  to  the  rings  from  which  it  hann, 
or  connected  verticalW,  as  in  the  case  of  Uie 
veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  loops  of 
another  curtain. 

Taoh'monite,  the.  "The  Tachmoaite 
that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief  among  David's  cap- 
tains (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called 
"  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite,"  or,  as  the  mar- 

fin  gives  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni."  Kennicott 
as  shown  that  the  words  translated  "  he  that 
sat  in  the  seat "  are  a  corruption  of  Jashobeam, 
and  that "  the  Tachmonite"  is  a  corruption  of 
the  "  son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the  famUy 
or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  Therefore  he 
concludes  "Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite"  to 
have  been  the  true  reading. 

Tad'mor,  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  to  modem  Europe  by 
the  name,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palmyra. 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 


mor  among  the  Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Jerome  translates  Tadmor  by 
Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  2dly,  The  modern 
Arabic  name  of  Falmyn.  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being  Tadmur  or 
Tathmnr.  3dly,  The  word  Tadmor  has  near- 
ly the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a 
palm.    4thly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadmor 


actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  tlie  citr  in 
Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  there.  5thly,  In  the  Chnnides, 
the  city  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  bj 
Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  li^math  Zoba£, 
and  it  is  named  in  conjunction  with  "  all  the 
store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath."  Tbi> 
accords  fuUy  with  the  situation  of  Palmyri 
[HamathI  ;  and  there  is  no  other  known  citj, 
cither  in  the  desert,  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  tlie  name  of  Tadmor.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  IS] 
in  which,  according  to  the  maiginal  readiof 
{Keri),  the  statement  that  Solomon  built  Tad- 
mor likewise  occurs.  But  on  referring  to  ths 
original  text  ( Cethib),  the  word  is  found  to  be, 
not  Tadmor,  but  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other 
towns  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Tamtr 
are  in  Palestine  (Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalaihi. 
as  it  is  said  of  Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  die  wii- 
demess  in  the  land"  and  as,  in  Esekicl's  pro- 
phetical description  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  u 
a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bordere  of 
the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlvii.  19),  where,  u 
is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  did  not 
really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  die 
maiginal  reading  of  "*  Tadmor "  was  fonndoi 
on  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  suecestB  it- 
self, that  the  compiler  of  the  ChrooSues  dsj 
have  misapprehended  the  original  paasage  m 
the  Book  or  Kings,  and  may  have  inoonectly 
written  "  Tadmor  "  instead  of  "  Tamar."  Ob 
this  hypothesis,  there  would  have  been  a  coxioas 
circle  of  mistakes ;  and  the  final  result  woold 
be,  that  any  supposed  connection  between  SoSo- 
mon  and  the  foundation  of  Palmyra  mast  be 
regarded  as  purely  imaginary.  Thia  eondih 
sion  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  nnreasona- 
ble ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  As  the  city  is  nowhere  ^se  mca- 
tioned  in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  oat  d 
place  to  enter  into  a  long,  detailed  hiafcoiy  of  it 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  following  lead- 
ing facts,  however,  may  be  mentMmed.  Tkt 
first  author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmjn 
is  Pliny  the  Elder.  Afterwards  it  was  mea- 
tioned  by  Appian,  in  connection  with  a  des^ 
of  Ifark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry  plnnder  n. 
In  the  second  century  a.d.,  it  seems  to  have 
been  beautified  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centniy  a.i>.,  it  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicam.  Sab- 
sequently,  in  the  rei&:n  of  Gallienns,  the  Romaa 
Senate  mvested  0<fenathus,  a  senator  of  Pal- 
myra, with  the  re^  dignity,  on  fMxount  of  his 
services  in  defeating  Sapor  king  of  Perua. 
On  the  assassination  of  Odenathos,  his  ceie> 
brat^  wife  Zenobia  seems  to  have  conceit 
the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this 
object,  she,  for  a  while,  sncccssfnlly  resisted 
the  Roman  arms.  She  was  at  leng^  dcfeaied 
and  taken  captive  by  the  emperor  AnRfiaa, 
(a.d.  273),  w]u>  left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Pi^ 
myra.  This  garrison  was  massacred  in  a  re- 
volt ;  and  Aureliaa  punished  the  city  by  lb? 
execution  not  only  of^  those  who  were  taken  in 
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jmns,  bat  likewise  of  common  peasants,^  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  blow 
Palnma  never  recovered,  though  there  are 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited 
until  the  down&ll  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Ta^han.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
XX vi.  35).  In  I  Chr.  vii.  25,  he  appears  as  the 
son  of  Telah. 

Talianites,  the.  The  descendants  of  the 
preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Taliatn.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9, 
22]).  —  2.  According  to  the  present  text,  son 
of  Bered,  and  great-grandson  of  Ephraim  (I 
Chr.  vii.  20).  Burrington,  however,  identifies 
Tahath  with  Tahan,  the  son  of  Ephraim.  —  3. 
Grandson  of  the  preceding,  as  the  text  now 
stands  (I  Chr.  vii.  20).  But  Burrington  con- 
siders him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim. 

Taliath.  The  name  of  a  desert-stadon  of 
the  Israelites  between  Makheloth  and  Tarah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  26).  The  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

Tah'panhes,    Tehaph'nehes,    Ta- 

liap'ail88.  A  city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  £^7>tian  qneen  Tah- 
PBNES.  The  Coptic  name  of  this  place, 
TaphmUy  is  clearly,  derived  from  the  LXX. 
form.  Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When 
Johsnan  and  the  other  captains  went  into 
Egypt,  *'  they  came  to  Tahpanhes  "  ( Jer.  xliii. 
7).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained 
here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  important  town, 
being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter  prophet 
with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16,  xlvi.  14). 
Here  stocKi  a  house  of  Pharaoh-hophra,  before 
which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones  (xliii.  8-10). 
It  is  mentioned  with  *'  Ramesse  and  all  the 
Jand  of  Qesen  "  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
this  place  Dai>hnA  of  Pelusium.  In  the  itine- 
rcuy  of  Antonima,  this  town,  called  Dafho,  is 
placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pelusium.  Thb  position  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  Tel-De(enneh,  which  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the  site  of  Daph< 
njB.  Can  the  name  be  of  Greek  origin  ?  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  has  oeen  sug- 
.gested. 

Tah'penea,  a  pn>pername  of  an  Egyptian 
queen.  She  was  wire  of  the  Pharaon  who 
received  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  who  gave 
him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  K.  xi.  18-20). 
In  the  LXX.,  the  latter  is  called  the  elder  sister 
-of  Thekemina ;  and,  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii., 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano, 
the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jero- 
boam. It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable.  There  is,  there- 
fore, but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  No 
name  that  has  anv  near  resemblance  to  either 
Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found 
among  those  of  the  period. 

Ta3ire''a.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of 
MephiboshetMl  Chr.  ix.  41). 

Tah'tim  Hod'shiU  the  Land  of.    One 

€>f  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  census 
of  the  land  of  Israe].  It  occurs  between  Gilead 
«Dd  Daa-jaan  (3  Sam.  xxiv.  6).    The  name 


has  puxxled  all  the  interpreters.  The  old  ver 
sions  throw  no  light  upon  it. 

Talent,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews. 
[Weights.] 

Tali'tha  OU'mi.  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark 
V.  41),  signifying  "Damsel,  arise." 

Talmal.  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of 
"the  Anak"  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of 
Judah  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i. 
10). — 2.  Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Creshnr 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iu.  2).  He 
was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on 

Tal'mon.  The  head  of  a  family  of  door- 
keepers in  the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  Uie 
camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi"  (l  Chr.  ix.  17 ; 
Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of  his  descendants  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii. 
45),  and  were  employed  in  their  hereditary 
office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiahand  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  25). 

Tal'sas./    Elasah  (l  Esd.  ix.  22).    Ap. 

Ta^mah.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or 
Thomah  (Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  the  Nethinlm 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

Ta'mar.  The  name  of  three  women  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Israel.  —  1.  The 
wife  successively  of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  £r 
and  Onan  'Crcn.  xxxviii.  6-30).  Hrr  impor- 
tance in  the  sacred  narrative  dependi  on  the 
nt  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah. 
semed  as  if  the  fiEunilv  were  on  the  point 
of  extinction.      Er  and  Onan  had  suocessivelv 

Serished  suddenly.  Judah's  wife  Bathshnah 
led ;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
whom  Judidi  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared, -with  Taroar, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
brothers.  Accordingly  slu  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  fsared  for  his  son. 
He  took  her  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of 
the  Canaanite  worship.  He  promised  her,  as 
the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the 
flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  as  his 
pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid 
ne  sent  back  by  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah 
of  Adullam.  The  woman  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Months  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges 
which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was  no 
less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The  fVuits 
of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharbz  and 
Zarah  ;  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line 
was  continued.  —  2.  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maachah  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sis- 
ter of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32 ;  1  Chr.  iii. 
9 ) .  She  and  her  brother  were  alike  remarkable 
for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  This  fatal  beau- 
tv  inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam. 
Morning  by  morning,  as  he  received  the  visits 
of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  was  paler  and  thin- 
ner. Johadab  discovered  the  cause,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wicked  purpose.  He  was  to  feign  sickness. 
The  king,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
considerable  affection,  almost  awe,  for  him,  as 
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the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21 ;  LXX.), 
came  to.  Tisit  him ;  and  Amnon  entreated  the 
presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat 
It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cakes.  She  came  to  his  house,  took  the  dough 
and  kneaded  it,  and  then,  in  his  presence, 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes. 
She  then  took  the  pan  in  which  they  had  been 
baked,  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap  be- 
fore the  pnnce.  He  caused  his  attendants  to 
retire,  called  her  to  the  inner  room,  and  there 
accomplished  his  design.  In  her  touching 
remonstrance,  two  points  are  remarkable :  first, 
the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime 
"in  Israel"  implying  the  loftier  standard  of 
morals  that  prevailed,  as  compared  with  other 
countries  at  that  time;  and,  secondly,  the 
belief  that  even  this  standard  might  be  overborne 
lawfully  bv  ro;^al  authority,  —  "  ^P^^  ^  ^^ 
king,  fbr  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee." 
The  bmtral  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar 
at  his  barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her 
mdipiiation  at  his  shameful  outn^ge,  are  pe- 
dietically  and  graphically  told.  The  story  of 
Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the  interest  of 
revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal  house- 
hold beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
tlK>se  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the 
princes.  (2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  em- 
ploymekits.  (3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses. 
(4.)  The  relation  of  the  king  to  the  princes 
and  to  the  law. —3.  Daughter  of  Aosalom 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  ultimately,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
jf  Maachah,  the  ftiture  queen  of  Jndah,  or 
wife  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2). 

Ta'mar.  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern 
firontier  of  Jndah,  named  in  Eiek.  xlvii.  19, 
zlviii.  28,  only ;  evidently  called  from  a  palm- 
tree.  If  not  Hazazon  Tamar^  the  old  name  of 
Engedi,  it  may  be  a  plaoe  called  Tkamar  in 
the  Oncmatiieon  ("  Hazazon  Tamar  "),  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Hebron. 

Tam'mus.  Properly  "the  Tammnz," 
the  article  indicating,  that,  at  some  time  or 
bther,  ^e  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appel- 
lative (Ez.  viii.  14).  Jerome  identifies  Tammuz 
with  Adonis,  and  in  so  doing  has  been  followed 
b^  most  subsequent  commentators.  The  slight 
hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the 
Worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly 
Inouming  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels. 
But  beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  especial 
Weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome. 

Ta'naoh.  A  slight  variation  of  the  name 
Taanach  (Josh.  XXI.  25). 

Tanhu^meth.  The  father  of  Seraiah  in 
the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl. 
8). 

Ta'nis  (Jnd.  i.  lO).    [Zoah.]    Ap. 

Ta'^phattl.  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who 
was  married  to  Ben-Abinadab  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Ta'phon.  One  of  the  cities  in  Jndssa  for- 
tified by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  is 
probably  the  Bbth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
%unent.    Ap. 

Tappn'ah.    1.  A  city  of  Jndah,  in  the  dis- 


trict of  the  Shefelafa,  or  Lowland  ( Jodi.  xv.  34  > 
It  was  no  doubt  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  ot 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  W.  portion  <yf  Jndah, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. — 2.  A 
place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo> 
seph  "  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Its  full  name 
was  probably  £n-tappuah  (xvii.  7).  It  seem^ 
natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Ndblm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  die  Wad^ 
Falaik. 

Tappn'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  i* 
doubtless  the  same  is  Bbth-Tappuah. 

Tappuali,  iha  Land  of.    A  district 

named  in  the  specification  of  the  bonnda^  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Manasaeh  (Josh.  xru.  8). 
The  name  has  not  yet  been  met  with  at  all  in 
the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ta'rah.  A  desert^tation  of  the  Isiadites 
between  Tahath  and  Bfithcah  (Nnm.  xxxuL 

Tar^alah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviit  27). 

Tare^'a.  The  same  as  Tafarea,  the  sob  of 
Micah  (1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Taree.  There  \Mn  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Q/^ta  of  the  parable  (Matt  xiii.  25)  denote 
the  weed  called  "  darnel "  {Lolhtm  lemd^Ntem). 
The  word  used  by  the  evangdist  is  an  OrieBt- 
al,  and  not  a  GmSk  term.  The  damd,  before  it 
comes  into  ear,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  b> 
wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the  aaoaia 
should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest,  while  men 
plucked  up  the  tares,  "  they  should  root  npaUo 
the  wheat  with  them."  Dr.  Stanley,  however, 
sneaks  of  women  and  children  pic1un|i;  ap  from 
tne  wheat  in  the  oom-fields  of  Samana  me  tall 
green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "  if  sown 
edly  throushout  the  fields,  would  be  insepara- 
ble from  tne  wheat,  from  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  b^  chance,  they  an  a: 
first  signt  hardly  distinguishable."  The  graia- 
gfrowera  in  Palestine  believe  that  the 
merel  V  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
the  wheat  tarns  to  tares. 

Targiuxui.    [Vebsioits,  Chaldbb.1 

Tari)6lite8,  iha.  A  race  of  coloiiKts 
who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after 
the  captivitv  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ezr.  IV.  9).  They  have  not  teen  identified 
with  anv  certainty. 

Tar^hish.  L  Probably  Taitessos,  a  dtv 
and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  soato 
of  Spain,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Javan  (Gen  x.  4;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii  48  [49]; 
1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  xlvni.  8.  Ixvii.  10;  la.  ii.  16, 
xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9; 
Es.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13 ;  Joa.  i.  3,  iv.  2). 
The  identity  of  the  two  places  is  rendered  high- 
ly probable  by  the  followii^  drenmstaoccs: 
Ist  There  is  a  very  close  similarity  of  nane 
between  them,  Tartessns  being  merely  Tai^isk 
in  the  Aramaic  form.  2dly.  There  seems  id 
have  been  a  special  relation  between  Tarshisb 
and  Tyre,  as  there  was  at  one  time  between 
Tartessns  and  Uie  Phoenicians.  3dly.  Hw  ar- 
ticles which  Tarahiah  ia  stated  by  the  pmbct 
Eiekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied  to  Tyrv 
are  precisely  snch  as  we  know  tbrooeh  daasin] 
writen  to  hiave  been  productiona  of  the  Spanisli 
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PeDinsnla.    In  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of  Tar- 
shish  in  this  metal  is  pecaliarl^  significant,  and, 
tsJLen  in  conjunctiun  with  similaritj  of  name 
and  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is 
reasonably  conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with 
Tartessns.     For  even  now  the  countries  in 
Europe,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  tin  is  found,  are  very  few ;  and,  in 
reference  to  ancient  times,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  such  countries,  except  Iberia  or 
Spain,  Lnsitania,  which  was  somewhat  less  in 
extent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwall  in  Great 
Britain.    In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Stmbo,  that 
the  River  Baetis  (now  the  Gaadal<|uivir)  was 
formerly  called  Tartessus,  that  the  city  Tartes- 
■us  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  bv  which 
the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining   coantnr  was  called  Tartessis.    2. 
From  the  Book  of  Chronicles  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  accessible  from  the 
Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  of  the 
south  of  Spain.     Thus,   with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to 
be  constructed  at  Ezion-ffeber  on>  the  ^lanitic 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said 
in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xx.  36^  that  they 
were  made  to  go  to  Tarshish ;  and  m  like  man- 
ner the  navy  of  ships,  which  Solomon  had  pre- 
Tionsly  made  in  £zion-geber  (1  K.  ix.  26),  is 
said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have 
ffone  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  these 
passages  in  the  Chronicles  contemplated  a  voy- 
age to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  going 
round  what  has  since  been  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    The  expression,  "ships  of  Tar- 
ahish,"  onginallv  meant  ships  destined  to  go 
to  Tarshish ;  and  then  probably  came  to  signify 
large  Phoenician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and 
description,  destinea  for  long  voyages,  just  as 
in  English  "  East-Indiaman "  was  a  general 
name  given  to  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all.    Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  word  Tarshish  was  also  used 
to  signify  any  distant  place,  and  in  this  case 
would  be  applied  to  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  imports  with 
which  the  fleet  returned,  which  are  specified  as 
"  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacoacs  "  (i  K. 
X.  22).    The  cold  mignt  possibly  have  been  ob- 
tained fiiom  Africa,  or  from  Ophir  in  Arabia, 
and  the  ivory  and  the  apes  mignt  likewise  have 
been  imported  from  Africa ;  but  the  peacocks 
point  conclusively,  not  to  Africa,  but  to  India. 
There  are  only  two  species  known;  both  in- 
habit the  continent  and  islands  of  India :  so  that 
the  mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  voyage  having  been  to 
Africa.    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
importation  of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the 
Hebrew  name  K>r  the  ape  and  the  peacock. 
Neither  of  these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or  even 
Semitic,  origin;    and  each  points  to  India. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  Kdph,  while 
the  Sanscrit  word  is  hapi.    Again,  the  Hebrew 
word  for  peacock  is  tuJdd,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
l^ned  in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  Ma  in  the 
Tamil  language.    There  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient data  for  determining  what  were  the  ports 
in  India  or    the  Indian  islands  which  were. 


reached  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
though  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
that  they  went  to  Point  de  GaUe,  in  Ceylon,  is 
very  probable. 

Tar'sus.  The  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  "  no 
mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to 
all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  U,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3). 
Even  m  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history, 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence. 
After  Alexander's  conquests  had  swept  this 
way,  and  the  Seleucid  kmedom  was  established 
at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usnslly  belonged  to  Uiat 
kinfi;dom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  it  took 
CsBsar's  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  ^isit 
ttom  him  had  its  name  changed  to  Jnliopolis. 
Augustus  made  it  a  "  f^  city."  It  was  re- 
nowned as  a  phice  of  education  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  Strabo  compares  it  in  this 
respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Tarsus  also 
was  a  place  of  much  commerce.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any  importance  re- 
main. 

Tar'tak.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Aviie, 
or  Avvite,  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31). 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is 
said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass.  A  Persian  or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been 
sug^ted  for  the  name,  aooordii^  to  which  it 
signifies  either  '*  intense  darkness,"  or  "  hero  of 
du'kness,"  or  the  underworld,  and  so  perhaps 
some  planet  of  ill  luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars. 

Tar'tan,  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generaUy  regarded 
as  a  proper  name.  Recent  discoTeries  nuike  it 
probable  that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabearis  and 
Rabshakeh,  we  have  not  a  proper  name  at  all, 
but  a  title  or  official  designation,  like  Pharaoh 
or  Surena.  The  Assyrian  Tartan  is  a  general, 
or  commander-in-chief. 

Tatoal,  satrap  of  the  TOorince  west  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Ezr.  V.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  Persian. 

TavernB,  iha  Three.    [Thrbb  Tav- 

BBN8.] 

Taxes.  I.  Under  the  Judges,  aooording 
to  the  theocratic  government  oontemplated 
by  the  law,  the  only  payments  incumbent 
upon  the  people  as  of  permanent  obligation 
were  the  Tithes,  the  Fisst-Fbuitb,  the 
Rkdemption-Monet  of  the  first-bom,  and 
other  offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occa- 
sions. The  payment  by  each  Isnielito  of  the 
half-shekel  as  **  atonement-money,"  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of 
the  people  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  been  supplementarv  to  the  freewill- 
offerings  of  Ex.  XXV.  1-7,  levied  for  die  one 
purpose  of  the  construction  of  the  sacred  tent. 
In  later  times,  indeed,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  thero  was  an  annual  payment  for 
maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the 
Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  bv  tlie 
voluntaiy  compact  to  pay  one-third  of  a  shekel 
(Neh.  X.  32)  shows  that  till  then  there  was  no 
such  payment  recognized  as  necessary.  A  little 
later  the  third  beoune  a  half,  and  under  the 
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naiM  of  the  dUraekma  (Matt  xtu.  24)  was  paid 
bj[  eveiT  Jew,  in  whaterer  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  liring. — II.  The  kingdom,  with  its 
centralized  government  and  greater  magnifi* 
ccnce,  tnyolved,  of  conrse,  a  laiger  expenditure, 
and  Uierefore  a  heavier  taxation.  The  chief 
burdens  appear  to  liave  been,  ( 1 )  A  tithe  of 
the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  ser- 
vice for  a  month  every  year  (I  Sam.  viii.  12; 
1  K.  ix.  22;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the 
king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  (4)  Im- 
port duties  ( 1  K.  X.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x. 
2S,  29,  xxii.  48).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the 
kin^s  use  of  the  early  crop  or  hay  (Am.  vii.  1). 
At  times,  too,  in  the  nistory  of  botn  the  king^ 
doms,  there  were  special  burdens.  A  tribute  of 
fifty  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by  Menahem 
to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and  under 
his  successor  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form  of  an 
annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  — III.  Under  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  taxes  paid  hy  the  Jews  were, 
in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system 
which  gained  for  Darius  H^staspis  the  name 
of  the  "shopkeeper-king"  mvolved  the  pay- 
ment by  each  satnqt  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  trib- 
ute due  from  his  province.  In  Judaea,  as  in 
other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had  to  provide 
in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor's 
household,  besides  a  money-payment  of  forty 
shekels  a  day  (Neh.  v.  14, 15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  13, 
20,  vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  influ- 
ence of  Em  secured  ibr  the  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  fh>m  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethi- 
nim,  an  immunity  from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ; 
but  the  burden  pressed  heavily  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  —  IV.  Under  the  Effyptian 
and  Syrian  Icings,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews 
became  yet  heavier.  The  "mrming"  system 
of  flnaaoe  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The 
taxes  wece  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract 
sam  for  thme  of  Phoenicia,  Judssa,  Samaria, 
had  been  estimated  at  about  8,000  talents.  An 
unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid  double  that 
sum,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the  province, 
and  by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of  Turk- 
ish or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze  out  a  laige 
marstn  of  profit  for  himself. — V.  The  pressure 
of  K(Mnan  taxation,  if  not  absolutely  neavier, 
was  probably  more  galling,  as  bein^  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic,  more  distinctively  a  msik 
•f  bondage.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey  was  followed  immediately  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  10,000  talents.  When  Judiea 
became  formally  a  Roman  province,  the  whole 
financial  system  of  the  empire  came  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  The  taxes  were  systemati- 
cally farmed,  and  the  pnb>:i*4ns  appeared  as  a 
new  curse  to  the  country.  Tsie  i  «^rtoria  were 
levied  at  harbors,  piers,  and  the  gtset  t>r  cities 
(Matt  xvii.  24;  Rom.  xiii.  7).  In  additiAn  to 
this,  there  was  the  poll-tax  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  npon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  United  with  this,  as  part 
of  the  same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  property-tax  of  some  kind.    In  addi- 


tion to  these  general  taxes,  the  Inhahitaata  of 
Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special  house-duty 
about  this  period. 

Taxing.  The  English  word  nowooov^ 
to  us  more  distinctly  tl^  notion  of  a  tax  or  trib- 
ute actually  levied ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  simple  asseae- 
ment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county,  or  the  registration  of  the  peo]de  for  the 
purpose  of  a  poU-tax.  Two  distinct  registra- 
tions, or  taxings,  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T., 
both  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first  is  said  la 
have  been  the  resolt  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  (t^  the  Bomaa 
Empire)  should  be  taxed  "  (Luke  ii.  1 ),  and  b 
connected  by  the  evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinns.  [Ctbbkius.]  The 
second,  and  more  important  (Acts  v.  37),  ii 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the 
revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

Te'bah.  Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Kahor.  fay 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  84). 

Tebali'ah.  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

Tel)et;h.    [Month.] 

Tehin'nah.  The  fother  or  founder  of 
Ir-Nahash,  the  city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Esh- 
ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 

Teil-txee.    [Oak.] 

Teko'a  and  Teko  ah,  a  town  in  the  triU 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  on  the  range  of  hilh 
which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Jerome  says  that  Te- 
koa  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Betmehem,  and 
that  as  he  wrote  he  had  that  villase  daily  hdhit 
his  eyes.  In  his  Onomattiamj  ne  represents 
Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  fix>m  Jerusalem; 
hut  elsewhere  he  agrees  with  Ensebius  ia 
making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that 
passaffe  of  the  Septuagint.  The  **  wise  ve> 
man  whom  Joab  employed  to  efiect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  David  and  Absalom  was  ob- 
tained from  this  place  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Heic 
^so  Ira,  the  son  of  IkkeSh,  one  of  David^s 
thirty,  "  the  mighty  men,"  was  bom,  and  wb 
called  on  that  account  "  the  Tekoite  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Re- 
hoboam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reiga, 
as  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  aoath 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Te- 
koa took  part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Nch. 
iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi.  1,  the  propnet  exclaims, 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  ana  set  np  a  «i^ 
of  fire  in  Beth-Haocerem."  But  Tekoa  ii 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos  (Amos  rii.  14).  Tekoa  i» 
Known  still  as  Ttkffa^  and,  though  it  lic^ 
somewhat  aside  from  tlie  ordinaiy  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  several  leoeat 
travellers.  Its  distance  from  Ixit  LaUm  afcRct 
precise! V  with  that  assigned  by  the  cariy  writ- 
ers as  the  distance  between  Tekoa  and  Bethle- 
n^m.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the  *^*FtmA 
Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous  He- 
rodiuB*.  or  site  of  Herod's  Casde,  whkh  Jo- 
sephu^  r»p««sentB  as  near  the  ancient  Tekos. 
It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itsdf 
out  into  an  irre;jr^iAr  plain  of  moderata  exteat 
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Various  ruins  exist  at  Tckoa,  such  as  the  walls 
of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building^tones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  **  bevelled  "  edges,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  show  a  Hebrew  origin.  Near  Tekii'a, 
among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink  of  a 
frighaul  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of  Kh&reitun, 
possiblj  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25), 
and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas 
the  traitor,  who  was  tncnc^  called  Iscariot,  i.e. 
"  man  of  Kerioth."  High  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  which  leads  into  an  immense  subter- 
ranean labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  may 
have  been  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  One  of  the 
tfates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times  seems  to 
nave  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa. 

Teko'a.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5)  as  the  son 
of  Ashur.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town 
of  Tekoa  is  meant. 

Tekolte»  the.  Ira  ben  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  warriors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  The  com- 
mon people  among  the  Tbkoitbs  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 

Tel-al)ib  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldssa 
or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  as 
generaliT  imagined  (Ez.  lii.  15).  The  whole 
scene  of  EzekipVs  preaching  and  visions  seems 
to  have  been  Cbaldiean  Proper  ;  and  the  River 
Chebar,  as  already  observed,  was  not  the  iTAo- 
bour,  but  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

TelAh.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and 
ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Teraiin.  The  place  at  which  Saol  collected 
and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack  on 
Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  4  only).  It  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Tblbm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4,  viz.  Gilgal, 
is  remarkable,  and  is  almost  sufBcient  to  induce 
the  belief  that  in  this  case  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus  hare  preserved  the  right  name,  and  that, 
instead  of  Telaim,  we  should,  with  them,  read 
Gilgal.  The  Tar^nm  renders  it  "  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  acoordmg  to  a  curious  foncy,  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books,  that  the 
army  met  at  the  Passover,  and  that  the  census 
was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

Telat'aiir  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12  and 
in  Is*  xxxvii.  Ik  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the 
Assyrians.  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Go- 
san  (Gaosaaitis),  Haran  (Carrhee,  now  Har- 
ran),  and  Rezeph  (the  Razappa  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill- 
coantry  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as  the 
Bern'  Etkn,  most  have  been  in  Western  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and 
Orfa. 

Terem.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  {Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Ziph  and  Bealoth,  but  has  not  been 
identified.  The  name  DhuUdm  Is  found  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  KMet  d-Baul,  south 
of  d-MUk  and  Ar'amh  —  a  position  rery  suita- 
ble. 
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Terem.  A  porter  or  doorkeepei  of  thr 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24  j.  He 
is  probaUv  the  same  as  Talmon  in  Neh.  xii. 
25. 

Tel-Har'sa,  or  Tel-Har'esha,  one  of 

the  Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  it.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61.  It  was  probably 
in  the  low  country,  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tel-Melah  and  Cherub ;  but  we  cannot 
identifv  it  with  any  known  site. 

Tef-Melah  is  joined  with  Tcl-Harsa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tbl-Harsa.  It  IS  perhaps  the  Thelme  of 
Ptolemy. 

Te'ma.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  1 5  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30) ;  whence  the  tribe  called 
after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19,  Jer.  xxv. 
23 ;  and  also  the  land  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Is. 
xxi.  13, 14).  The  name  is  identified  satisfacto- 
rily with  Teym^  a  small  town  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  between  it  and  Wadi-1-Kurk,  on  the 
road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan.  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendel, 
which  agrees  etvmologically  and  by  tradition 
with  the  Ishmaeiite  Dumah,  and  the  country 
of  Kcvdar,  or  Kbdab. 

Te  man.  L  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau 
by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i. 
36,  53). — 2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city, 
named  after  the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from 
which  the  phylarch  took  his  name.  The  He- 
brew signifies  **  south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix.  9 ;  Is. 
xliii.  6) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of 
Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons 
of  the  ^ast,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  men> 
tioned  in  five  places  by  the  prophets,  in  four 
of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom,  and  in 
two  with  Dedan  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8 ;  £z.  xxv.  13). 
In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome mention  Toman  as  a  town  in  their  day 
distant  15  miles  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post. 
The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan  with 
this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct ;  but 
it  cannot  rest  on  etymolojgical  grounds.  The 
gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  temani  (Job  ii.  11, 
xxii.  1 ),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of 
the  wise  men  of^Edom.  The  sen.  n.  ocean 
also  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Te- 
mani is  mentioned. 

Te'mani.    [Temak.] 

Te'maoite.    [Teman.] 

Te'meni.  Son  of  Asimr,  the  &ther  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Temple.  Solomon's  Temple. — It  was 
David  wno  first  proposed  to  replace  the  Taberna- 
cle by  a  more  permanent  building,  but  was  fbr- 
bidden  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.) ;  and  though  he  col- 
lected materials,  and  made  arrangements,  the 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his  son  Solo- 
mon. He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king 
of  Tvre,  commenced  this  great  undertaking  in 
the  rourth  year  of  his  reirrn,  and  complet^  it 
in  seven  years,  about  1005  n.c.  acconling  to 
the  received  chronology.  On  comparing  the 
Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kin;^  vi.  and  2 
Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Josephns  vii.  3,  with  the 
Tabernacle,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is, 
that  all  the  arrangements  were  identical,  and  the 
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Mch  war ;  in  the  Temple  it  was  tventj  cuUti. 
The  Holj  Place  or  ouler  hall  was  ten  cnbila 
wide  b;  twenty  long  and  ten  high  in  the  Tabei^ 
Hade.  In  the  Temple,  all  tbeie  dimensioiu 
were  exactlv  double.  The  porch  in  the  Taber- 
DtKle  was  Sre  cnbiu  deep,  in  the  Temple  ten  ; 
it«  width  in  both  iniiances  being  tbe  width  of 
the  house.  The  chambers  round  the  house 
and  the  Tabernacle  were  each  1!ve  cubits  wide 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  difference  being  that 
in  the  Temple  the  two  walls  taken  together 
made  up  a  thioknees  of  five  cubits,  thui  mak- 
iug  ten  cubits  (or  the  chambers.  Taking  all 
these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Temple  measured  eig-hty  cubits  by  forty ;  that 
of  the  TahFTnacle  was  forty  by  twenty ;  and 
what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  ii,  that 
though  the  walls  were  ten  cnbiis  high  in  the 
one,  and  twenty  cubits  in  the  other,  tbe  whole 
height  of  the  Tabernacle  was  fifteen,  that  of 
the  Temple  thirty  cubits;  tbe  one  roof  risinj; 
Are,  the  other  ten  cubits  above  the  height  of 
the  internal  walla.  So  far  as  the  dimensions 
abova  quoted  are  concerned,  every  thing  is  as 
clear  and  as  certain  Bs  any  thing  that  can  be 
predic&ied  of  any  building  of  which  no  remains 
exist ;  but  beyond  thia  tberc  aro  certain  minor 
problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  resolve,  but 
tbrtnnatelv  they  are  of  much  le«B  importance. 
The  firstls  the  hdglit.  —  That  given  in  1  K. 
vi.  3 — of  thirtv  cubita  —  is  so  reasonable  in 
proportion  to  the  other  dimensions,  that  the 
matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest  there,  were  it 
no-,  for  the  assertion  {3  Chr.  iii.  4)  that  the 
height,  thongh  apparently  only  of  the  porch. 
was  ISOcubitB  —  ISOfect.  Both  Josephn* and 
the  Talmud  persislcntlv  assert  that  there  was 
-  siipenttruciiirp  on  thc'Tcmple  equal  in  height 
and  the  total  height  they,  " 
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accordance  with  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  call 
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ISOenbitsoT  180  feet.     In  looking  throvgb Ik 

gest  what  this  migbt  be.  the  only  thing  tksl 
occurs  is  tbe  platform  or  Talar  that  exiwd  oa 
the  roofs  of  the  palace  temples  ■!  Pera^oUl. 

Jachin  and  Boax.  —  There  are  no  JcttBtet 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  whidi 
have  given  rise  to  bo  much  controversy,  or  bera 
•o  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  form  of  the  m 
pillars  of  brass  which  were  set  up  in  the  ponzh 
of  tbe  house.  It  has  even  been  suppoKd  tt»l 
they  were  not  pillars  in  the  ordinary  stm«  of 
the  u-rm,  but  obelisks;  for  this,  however,  tlen 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  aathorit^.  Accori 
ing  to  1  K.  vii.  IS,  H  aeq.,  tbe  pillars  were  d^- 
teen  cubits  high  and  twelve  in  drcnmfcnna, 
with  capitals  five  cubits  in  lieigbt.  Above  thi; 
was  (ver.  19}  another  member,  called  sin 
chquter  of  lily-work,  four  cuUtt  in  bei^t,  bsi 


which,  (htm  the  second  i 
ver.  13,  •eenu  more  probably  to  hav«  ben  si 
cntablatare,  which  is  necessary  to  eoinplelc  ik 
order.  As  these  memben  make  oat  tmattx 
seven  cnbiti,  leaving  three  cnbiti  or  fear  lii 
s  half  Icet  for  the  slope  of  the  roof,  tbe  wbidfdr 
sign  seems  reasonable  and  proper.  If  this  cos 
Jecture  is  eorreet,  we  have  no  great  diiBcnltT  iii 
suggesting  that  tbe  lily-work  mnst  bare  Ixm 
something  like  the  PeracpoUun  cornice,  which 
is  probably  nearer  in  s^fa  to  that  of  &tt  l«iM- 
inga  at  Jerusalem  than  any  thing  «Im  we  koow 
of. 

Jnlanal  Svppartt.  —  The  existence  ot  Aefe 
two  pillars  in  the  porch  snggeats  tui  itMnirr 
wbicn  has  hitherto  been  entirely  orertiiofced 
Were  there  any  pillars  in  the  interior  of  tbf 
Temple  ?  If  they  were  introduced  at  jH,  iben 
mnxt  hate  been  'fbnr  in  the  sanctaair,  and  m 
in  the  hall,  not  necesHrily  eonally  apoced.  in  • 
tranxverse  direction,  bat  pnihably  a^ndnstu 
cuhita  from  the  walls,  leaving  a  eentn  ma  ef 
eight  cubits.  The  qnealion.  In  bet,  I*  vor 
much  the  same  that  met  ns  in  dimsaiagtlir 
construction  of  tbe  Tabernacle.  No  iairrMi 
sDpporta  to  theroofiof  dtber  of  thmr  hniMiw 
-^^.a   -ij^iicn..     But  tbe  diAc-nltn 
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of  constructioii  without  them  would  have  heen 
80  enonoouB,  and  their  introduction  ao  usual 
and  80  entirely  nnobjectionable,  that  we  can 
hardly  nnderdtand  their  not  being  employed. 
Chamben.  —  The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three 
tiers  of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  externally  on  all  sides,  except  that  of 
the  entrance.  Though  not  expressly  so  stated, 
these  were  a  sort  of  monastery,  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  priests  who  were  either  per- 
manently or  in  turn  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Temple.  The  lowest  story  was  only  five 
cubits  in  width,  the  next  six,  and  the  upper 
aeven,  allowing  an  ofiset  of  one  cubit  on  the 
aide  of  the  Temple,  or  of  nine  inches  on  each 
side,  on  which  the  flooring-joists  rested,  so  as 
not  to  cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  It  is, 
again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any  thing 
at  all  analoffons  to  this ;  in  the  Palace  of  Da- 
rius, we  find  a  similar  range  on  either  hand. 
OtUer  Court,  —  The  enclosure  of  the  Temple 
consijited,  according  to  the  Bible  (1  E.  vi.  36), 
of  a  low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a 
row  of  cedar- beams,  both  probably  highly  orna- 
mented. As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
same  duplication  of  dimensions  took  place  in 
this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  ten 
cubits,  or  fifteen  feet,  in  height,  and  almost 
certainly  100  cubits  north  and  south,  and  200 
east  and  west  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  any  porticoes  or  ^teways  or  any  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  of  tins  enclosure. 

TsMPLB  OF  Zbhubbabbl.  —  We  have  very 
fern  particulars  regarding  the  temple  which 
the  Jews  erected  after  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  description 
that  would  enable  us  to  realise  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere,  which  are  extremely  intei^ 
eating  as  affording  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  temples  which  preceded  it,  or 
were  erected  after  it  The  first  and  most  au- 
thentic are  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Ezra 
(vi.  3),  when  (^noting  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  buflded, 
the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let 
the  foundations  thereof  be  strongly  laid;  the 
height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of 
great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber."    Jose- 

Shus  quotes  this  passage  almost  literally,  but  in 
oing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate 
the  word  here  called  roar  as  "story,"  as  indeed 
the  sense  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  other 
dimensions  of  sixtv  cubits  in  breadth  is  twenty 
cabits  in  excess  or  that  of  Solomon's  Temple ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness, 
for  we  find,  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  tem- 
j^  when  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Herod. 
We  are  left  therefore  with  tne  alternative  of 
assuming  that  the  porch  and  the  chambers  all 
round  were  twenty  cubits  in  width,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  instead  of  ten  cubits, 
as  in  the  earlier  building.  This  alteration  in 
the  width  of  the  Pteromata  made  the  temple 
J  00  cabits  in  length  bv  sixty  in  breadth,  with 
a  height,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  cubits,  including 
the  upper  room,  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 


help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  only  other 
description  of  this  temple  is  found  in  Hwatieus 
the  Aoderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus, he  says,  that  "in  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  city,  is  a  stone  walled  enclo- 
sure about  500  feet  in  length,  and  100  cubits  in 
width,  with  double  gates,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  temple  as  being  situated.  Hecataeus  al^so 
mentions  that  the  altar  was  twenty  cubits 
s<iuare  and  ten  high.  And,  although  he  men- 
tions the  temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  docs 
not  supply  us  with  any  dimensions.  From 
these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  *'  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  elders  of  femilies,  were  aiscon- 
solate  at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the 
old  temple  was  than  the  one  which,  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  they  had  just  been  able  to 
erect"  (£zr.  iii.  12),  it  certainly  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension 
hod  been  increased  one-third.  In  speaking  of 
these  temples,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen.  Even  that  of 
Ezra  is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish 
church  of  the  last  century:  Solomon^  was 
smaller.  It  was  the  lavish  display  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  elaboration  of  carved  orna- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  textile  fabrics, 
which  made  up  their  splendor,  and  rendered 
them  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Tbmplb  of  Ezekibl.  —  The  vision  of  a 
temple  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  while 
residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  in  Babylo- 
nia, in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does  not 
odd  mnch  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  temple  that  ever  was 
built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and 
can  consequently  only  be  considered  as  the  heau 
td6il  of  what  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be. 
Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole 
is  extremely  cunous,  as  showing  what  were  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and 
how  diflcrent  they  were  from  those  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  interesting  here,  inasmuch  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Herod's  Temple  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure influenced  by  the  description  here  given. 

Tbmplb  of  ubrod. — For  our  knowledge 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  temples 
we  are  indebted  almost  whollv  to  the  works  of 
Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint  ftom  the  Tal- 
mud. The  Bible,  unfortunately,  contains  noth- 
ing to  assist  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 
in  this  respect  The  temple  or  naos  itself  was 
in  dimensions  and  arrangement  very  similar  to 
that  of  Solomon,  or  rather  that  of  IZernbbabel, 
—  more  like  the  latter ;  but  this  was  surround- 
ed by  an  inner  enclOisure  of  great  strength  and 
magnificence,  measuring,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
made  out,  180  cubits  by  240,  and  adorned  by 
porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence ; 
and  beyond  this  agAin  was  an  outer  enclosure 
measuring  extemSly  400  cubits  ench  way.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem] 
that  the  temple  was  certninlv  situated  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known  as  the  Ha- 
ram  Area  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
saiy  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  there  adduced 
to  prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what   Jo 


scphui  itatea  tbem  lo  be,  —  400  cibJU,  or  one 
stadium,  each  wbj .  What  Herod  did  appuent- 
Ij  was  Id  take  in  the  whole  apace  between  the 
temple  and  tlie  city  wall  on  iti  eastern  side, 
and  to  add  a  conniderable  space  on  the  north 
and  south  to  support  the  porticoes  which  he  add- 
ed there.  As  the  temple  leirace  chns  became 
the  principal  defence  of  the  city  on  the  east 
_:.!..  .1 ._-  31- openings  in  thatdi- 


B,  [here  were  m 
The  n 


'ed  by  tt 


ered  by  the  fortress  Anionia,  tiecame  part  of 

citT,  and  was  likewise  with- 

Exlemal  gales.     On  the  south  side,  which 


was  enclosed  by  the  Wall  of  Ophel,  there 
double  gates  nearly  in  the  centn.  These  fates 
still  exist  at  adislanee  of  about  365  feet  from 
the  aoQlh'Weatem  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the 
only  Mchileetnral  features  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod  which  remain  in  sihi.     This  entrance 
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consists  of  a  doable  archway  of  Cyrkipcan 
■icbitectnre  on  the  lerel  of  the  ground,  open- 
ing into  a  Bqnare  yesdbiile  measuring  forty  (cri 
each  way.  From  this  a  double  tunnel,  ncwlr 
200  feet  in  length,  leads  toaflightof  stepe  whicli 
rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of  the  tempir, 
exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  Inner  Temple 
which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which  am 
one  arrivinp  from  Ophel  would  natnrally  wijh 
to  enter  the  inner  enclosure,  placed  a  link 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  e:(w;l  centre  of 
Ibe  enclosure,  where  natntallv  we  ibould  othpr. 
wise  liaTe  looked  fiir  it.  We  learn  from  tbr 
Talmud,  that  (he  gate  of  the  Inner  TemiJe  a 
which  this  passage  led  was  calW  the  "  Water 
Gate ;  "  and  it  is  interesting  to  ba  able  tc  ' 
tifjr  a  spot  so  prominent  in  '  ' 
Nehemiab  (xiiT  37). 


Toward*  the  west,  diere  were  (bur  gateways 
M  the  external  enclosure  of  the  temple ;  and 
the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  be  traced 
with  cerUinty.  The  Brst  or  most  southern  led 
over  the  bridge,  the  remains  of  which  were  iden- 
tifi«l  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  joined  the  Stoa 
Basilica  of  the  temple  with  the  royal  palace. 
The  Kcond  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, 8T0  feet  fmia  the  S.  W.  angle,  at  a  leTcl  of 
scTenKon  feel  below  that  of  the  southern  gates 
jiiit  described.  The  site  of  the  third  is  so  com- 
pletoly  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  Heckm^, 
tliat  It  ban  not  yet  been  seen ;  but  it  will  he 
(bund  between  SOO  and  250  feet  from  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  temple  trta.  The  fourth  was 
that  which  led  over  the  causeway  which  still 
exists  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  south- 
western angle.  Ctoimert.  —  The  most  magnifl- 
•ent  part  of  the  temple,  in   an   arebitectural 


point  of  view,  seems  certainly  to  haT«  ben  da 
cloisters,  which  were  added  to  tbeoanrcoan 
when  it  was  enlarged  by  Hemd.  Tbo  dontrri 
in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side,  were  coapoiFd 
of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  colnnina,  twenn  - 
five  cubits  or  thirty-scTcn  Ibet  six  incbn  i" 
height,  with  flat  rnofs,  and  resting  agaiasl  ih* 
outer  wall  of  the  leniple.  These,  bowFm. 
were  immeasurably  surpassed  in  mafcni&cean 
by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa  Basilica,  which  mrr- 
hnng  the  southern  wall.  This  is  so  minately 
described  by  Josephus,  that  there  is  no  difllealti 
in  understanding  its  arrangement  or  aaeertaia- 
ing  its  dimensions.  It  consisted  of  a  Bare  aari 
two  aisles.  Chat  towards  the  temple  being  otkb, 
that  towards  Che  country  clowd  by  a  wall. 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aiale  wai'  fettr-fire 
fbet :  of  the  side  aisles,  thirty  frata  eeam  ■• 
centre  of  the  pUlan ;   their  heiglit  6ft;  iseC 
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and  that  of  the  centre  aisle  a  hundred  feet. 
This  maemficent  structore  was  supported  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  Corinthian  columns. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  three 
cubits  in  height.  Again,  at  a  short  distance 
within  this  was  a  flight  of  steps  supporting  the 
terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  temple  itself 
stood.  The  court  of  the  temple  was  vciy 
nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been  exactly  so, 
for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable  us  to 
feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth  says 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given 
by  Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoth,  as  137 
cubits  square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  re- 
ject. If  we  assume  that  the  enclosure  of  the 
court  oi  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters, 
its  dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40 
cubits  east  and  west,  roost  probably  the  former. 
The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  es- 
peciiUly  on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the 
temple  court.  These,  according  to  ij^sephus, 
were  of  great  height,  strongly  fortified,  and  or- 
namentra  with  great  elaboration. 

But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great  eastern 
gate  leading  from  the  court  of  we  women  to 
the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  lemple  area.  It  was  also  in  all 
probability  the  one  called  the  "  Beautiful  Gate  " 
in  the  New  Testament  Immediately  within 
this  gateway  stood  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierings. 
Both  the  altar  and  the  temple  were  enclosed  oy 
A  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height.  Within  this 
last  enclosure  towards  the  westward  stood  the 
temple  itself  Its  internal  dimensions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Althouffh  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
same,  tSere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  j^an  was  augmented  by  the  Ptero- 
uudtk  or  surrounding  parts  being  increased  from 
ten  ID  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  third  temple, 
like  the  second,  measured  sixty  cubits  across, 
and  100  cubits  east  and  west  The  width  of 
the  IkQade  was  also  augmented  by  wings  or 
shoulders  projecting  twenty  cubits  each  way, 
making  the  whole  breadth  100  cubits,  or  equal 
to  the  length.  So  for  all  seems  certain ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  height,  every  measure- 
ment seems  doubtftil.  Both  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewish 
idea  of  a  building,  which,  without  being  a  cube, 
was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100  high. 
W«  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  in  this  instance, 
Joeephns  was  guilty  of  systematically  doubling 
the  altitude  of  the  building  he  was  describing, 
:is  it  can  be  proved  he  did  in  some  other  in- 
aitances.  But  when  we  turn  from  actual  meas- 
urement, and  try  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the 
details  of  its  architecture,  wo  launch  into  a  sea 
of  ooniecture,  with  very  little  indeed  to  guide 
ns,  at  least  in  reg^  to  the  appearance  of  the 
temple  itself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  style  of  the  second  tcmpje 
must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  build- 
ings we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis  and 
8usa.     The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected 


with  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this  pe- 
riod to  know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact 
their  temple  waj  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting  the 
contemporary  edifices  at  Persepolis  and  Susa. 

Ten  Conunandments.     The  popular 

name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not 
that  of  Scripture.  There  wc  have  the  "  Ten 
Words "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut iv.  13,  x. 4),  the 
"  Covenant "  (Ex.,  Deut,  //.  cc. ;  1  K.  viii.  21  ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  11,  &c.),  or,  very  often,  as  the  sol- 
emn attestation  of  the  divine  will,  the  Testi- 
mony (Ex.  XXV.  16,  21,  XXX.  18,  &c.).  The 
term  "  Commandments  "  had  come  into  use  in 
the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  xviii.  20).  Their  divi- 
sion into  Tux>  Tables  is  not  only  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  the  stress  laid  upon  the  two  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  distinction  was  important, 
and  that  it  answered  to  that  summary  of  the 
law  which  was  made  both  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ  into  two  precepts :  so  that  the  ftnt 
table  contained  duties  to  God;  and  the  second 
duties  to  ourneighbor.  But  here  arises  a  diffi- 
culty, not  only  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
commamtments  between  the  "Two  Tables," 
but  as  to  the  division  of  the  "  Ten  Words " 
themselves.  The  division  is  not  clearly  made 
in  the  Scriptures  itself:  and  that  arrangement 
with  which  ww  are  familiar  from  childhood  is 
only  one  of  three  modes,  handed  down  from 
the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  to 
say  notliing  of  modem  theories;  and  o.*hers 
are  used  at  this  oay  bv  Jews  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. (1)  The  modem  Jews,  following  the 
Talmud,  take  die  words  which  are  often  called 
the  Preface,  as  the  First  Commandment  (Ex. 
XX.  2;  Deut  v.  6:  "I  vn  Jehovah  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  ihb  Und  of  "Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage"),  and  the  proni- 
bitions  both  against  having  other  gods,  and 
against  idolatry,  as  the  second  (Ex.  kx.  3-6 ; 
Deut  V.  7-10) ;  the  rest  being  unanged  as  with 
us.  12)  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lu;i[^an 
churcnes,  following  St.  Augustine,  rN;anl  ^e 
First  Commandment  as  embracing  all  the  above 
words,  in  one  comprehensive  law  agjdnsi  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  Thus  oihr  Third  Com* 
mandmcnt  is  their  Second,  and  so  on  to  our 
Ninth,  which  is  their  Eighth.  They  then  make 
our  Tenth,  against  coveting,  their  Ninth  and 
Tenth.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Two  Tables, 
the  First  contains  three  commandments,  closing 
with  the  sabbath  law,  and  the  Second  the  rv- 
mainins;  seven.  (3)  The  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  Greek  and  English  churches,  following 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  Origen,  and  all  the  Latin 
fathers,  makes  the  law  afirftinst  having  other  gods 
besides  Jehovah  the  First  Commandment,  and 
that  against  idolatiy  the  Second;  though  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion  remains,  whether  the  first 
words  belong  to  the  First  Commandment,  or 
form  a  Pre/ace  to  the  whole.  There  are  then 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Two  Tables: 
(i.)  Tnat  of^the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  men* 
tioned  above,  making  the  First  Table  contain 
three  commandments,  and  the  second  the  other 
seven,  (ii.)  The  familiar  division,  referring]; 
the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the 
six  remaining  to  our  duty  towards  man.  (iii. ) 
The  division  recognized  by  the  old  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  which  places  five 
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commandments  in  each  Table,  and  thus  pre- 
aenres  the  pentade  and  decade  grouping  which 
pervades  the  whole  code.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  law  of  filial  dntj,  being  a  close 
consequence  of  God's  iatheriv  relation  to  us, 
may  be  referred  to  the  First  'Ijd)^.  But  this  is 
to  place  human  parents  on  a  level  with  God ; 
ana,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment might  be  added  to  the  First  Table, 
as  murder  is  the  destruction  of  Grod's  image  in 
man.  Far  more  reasonable  is  the  view  which 
regards  the  authority  of  parents  as  heading  the 
Second  Table,  as  the  earthly  reflex  of  that  au- 
thority of  the  Father  of  His  people  and  of  all 
men,  which  heads  the  first,  and  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  law  of  love  to  our  neighoors, 
beomse  we  are  all  brethren ;  and  the  family  is, 
for  good  and  ill,  the  model  of  the  state.  To 
these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added:  "But 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  tne  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed 
over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  Grod,  an  altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt 
not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones 
shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace- 
offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanitc 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against 
Gilgal,  by  the  Oak  or  Moreh,  towards  Sichem." 
The  interpolation  has  everv  mark  of  being  a 
bold  attempt  to  claim  for  the  schismatic  wor- 
ship on  Gerizim  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  nomad  races,  those  two  have  always 
been  numbered  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed 
to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamoch  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz. 
to  be  tent-dwellers,  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  He- 
brew race;  nor  was  it  until  the  return  into 
Canaan  fh>m  Egypt  that  the  Hebrews  became 
inhabitants  of  cities.  An  Arab  tent  is  minutely 
described  by  Burckhardt.  It  is  called  bat, 
"  house : "  its  covering  consists  of  stuff,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  broad,, made  of  black 
goats'-tiair  (Cant.  i.  5),  laid  parallel  with  the 
tent's  length.  This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the 
heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles,  called  amifof,  or 
columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number,  placed  in 
three  groups ;  but  many  tents  have  only  one 
pole,  others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to 
the  tent-cover  itself,  out  to  loops  consisting  of 
a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick, 
round  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth, 
which  is  itself  sewed  to  the  ten^cover.  The 
ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are  festened  to  short 
iticKs  or  pins,  called  wed  or  aoutad,  which  are 
•Iriven  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet  (Jndg. 


iv.  21 ).  Bound  the  back  and  aides  of  the  teni^ 
runs  a  piece  of  stuff,  removable  at  pleasurc  to 
admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, separated  by  a  carpet  partition  dnvn 
across  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  fastened  to 
the  three  middle  posts.  When  the  pasture  near 
an  encampment  is  exhausted,  the  teats  sn 
taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  and  removed 
(Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  22,  25).  lo 
choosing  places  for  encampment,  Arabs  prefer 
the  neighborhood  of  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade  and  coolness  Vhich  Uiey  aflfbrd  (Gea. 
xviu.  4,  8). 

Te'rah.  The  fiuher  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the 

Seat  families  of  the  Isradites,  Ishmaelites, 
idianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Geo. 
xi.  24-^2).  The  account  given  of  him  in  the 
O.  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  fron 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxir.  2} ; 
that  he  dwelt  be>'ond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Cien.  xi.  28);  and  that  in  the 
south-westerly  migration,  which  from  some  un- 
explained cause  he  undertook  in  his  old  ace, 
he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  dangfater-ia- 
law  Sarai,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  "to  go  mt» 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi.  31).  And  finaOj, 
"  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  fire 
years;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xi.  32). 

Ter'aphinXy  onlv  in  plural,  images  coa- 
nected  with  magical  rites.  [MaoicI]  Tb? 
derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one  ease, 
a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  The  teraphim 
carried  away  from  Laban  by  Bachel  do  zmh 
seem  to  have  been  very  small ;  and  tlie  inu^ 
hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal,  to  deoare 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probabl  v  of  the  aiae  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form.  Laboa 
regarded  his  teraphim  as  goda,  and  it  woald 
therefore  appear  that  they  were  naed  by  ihsm 
who  added  corrupt  practices  to  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Teraphim  again  are  indoded  amoi^ 
Mich's  images  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  17,  iC 
20).  Tera^im  were  consulted  lor  oracular 
answers  by  the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  S ;  eooipL 
Judg.  xviii.  5,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23,  xix.  13, 
16,  LXX. ;  and  2  E.  xxiii.  24),  and  by  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  Nebachadncxsar 
(Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  On  every  reriral  of  trve 
religion  in  Israel,  the  teraphim  were  swept 
away  with  other  idols  (2  K.  23,  24). 

^ar'esh.     One  of  the  two  eunuchs  whoee 

Eliot  to  assassinate  Ahasuerus  was  discovered 
y  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2).     He  was 
handed. 

Ter'tiaB,  probably  a  Boman,  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Iraul  in  writing  the  Epistle  lo  the 
Bomans  (Bom.  xvi.  22).  Some  have  proposed, 
without  reason,  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  him. 

TertulluSy "  a  certain  orator  "  ( Acts  xxiv. 
1),  who  was  retained  by  the  high-priest  aM 
Sanhedrim  to  accuse  the  Apostle  Fan!  at  Ci ' 
area  before  the  Boman  Procurator,  Am 
Felix.  He  evidently  beloufted  to  die 
professional  orators.  We  may  infer  that 
tujlus  was  of  Boman,  or  at  lUl  events  of  It 
origin.    The  exordium  of  his  speech  ia  d< 
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to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  procarator, 
and  is  accordingly  overcharged  with  flatterj. 
There  ia  a  strange  contrast  between  the  open- 
ing clause  and  the  brief  snmmaiy  of  the  procu- 
rator's administration  giyen  by  Tacitus  {Hut. 
▼.9).  Bnt  the  commendations  of  Tertnllus 
were  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had 
really  succeeifed  in  patting  down  seyeral 
seditious  movements.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the 
oration  of  TertuUus  entire.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  his- 
torian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-wit- 
ness, merely  gives  an  abetract  of  the  speech, 
giving  however,  in  full,  the  most  salient  points 
(▼er.  5). 

Te'ca  ^  Hatita  (I  Esd.  v.  28).    Ap. 

Te'traroh.  Properly  the  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  fourth  pert  of  a  country.  (I.) 
Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  I ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19, 
ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guished as  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the 
title  of  "  king  "  is  also  assigned  to  him  Iwth  by 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  fiiark  (vi.  14, 22, 84|q.). 
(2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is  said  by  Luke  (iii.  1) 
to  have  been  "  tetrarch  of  Itnraa,  and  of  the 
re^on  of  Trachonitis."  (3.)  Lysanias,  who  is 
said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch  of 
Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was  at  this 
time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributary  princes 
without  any  sucn  determinate  meaning.  But 
it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  tetrarchies  of 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting each  a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  king- 
dom. We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at 
least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense. 

Thadcto'tlS,  a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  18) ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  MSS.  in  Matthew's  catalopie 
(Matt.  X.  3),  LebbiBUB  is  probably  the  original 
reading.  Irom  a  comparison  with  the  cata- 
logue of  St.  Luke  (Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13),  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  three 
names  of  Judas,  Lebbaeus,  and  ThaddsBus,  were 
borne  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

Thaliash.  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concu- 
bine Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tha^mah.  "The  children  of  Thamah" 
were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  53). 

Tha'mar.    Tamak  i  (Matt.  i.  3). 

Tham'natha.  One  of  the  cities  of  JudsM 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Tham- 
natha,  no  doubt,  represents  an  ancient  Tm- 
KATH,  possibly  the  present  7Y6aeA.    Ap. 

Tbank-ofrerin^,  or  Peaoe-offering, 

the  properly  euchanstic  offering  amone  the 
Jews,  in  its  theory  resembling  the  Mbat- 
Offbriko,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the 
offerer  was  already  reconciled  to  and  in  cove- 
nant with  God.  Its  ceremonial  is  described  in 
Lev.  ilL  The  peaceK>ffbrings,  unlike  other  sac- 
rifices, were  not  ordained  to  be  oflfered  in  fixed 
and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly- 
recurring  peaoe-oflbring  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  two  firstling  iambs  at  Pentecost 
(Lev.  xxiii.  19).  The  general  principle  of  the 
peao&oifering  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should 
he  entirely  spontaneous,  offered  as  occasion 
should  arise,  m>m  the  feeling  of  the  sacrificer 


himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On  the  first  institution 
(Lev.  vn.  11-17),  peace-offerings  are  divided 
into  "  offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and  "  vows, 
or  fVeewill-ofTerings ; "  of  which  latter  class  the 
offerifijg  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of  his 
vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
We  find,  accordingly,  peace-offerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  un- 
usual solemnity  or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases 
only  (Judge  xx.  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  peace- 
offerings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  bumt- 
oflferings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and 
fasting. 

Tha'ra.  Tbrah,  the  father  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii.  84). 

Thar^ra,  Esth.  xii.  l.  A  corrupt  form  of 
Tbrbsh. 

Thar'shiah.  1*  In  this  more  accurate  form, 
the  translatore  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two 
passages  ( 1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  else* 
where  presented  as  Tarshish.  —  2.  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Bilhan  and  the 
bouse  of  Jediael  (I  Chr.  vii.  10  only). 

Thas'Bi.  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son 
of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  3).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Theatre*  Por  the  general  subject,  see  Diet 
of  Ant  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only 
require  notice.  The  Greek  term,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  term,  denotes  the  place 
where  dramatic  performances  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  scene  itself,  or  ^fteetade,  which  is 
witnessed  there.  It  occure  in  the  first  or  local 
sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in  the  theatre  at 
CsBsarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience 
to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck 
with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  im- 
pious acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre" 
occure  in  I  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Ver- 
sion rendere,  "  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  apos- 
tles, last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we 
are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men."  Instead  of  "spectacle" 
(so  also  Wiclif  and  th«/  Rhemish  translatore 
after  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer  the  more 
energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-stock,"  as  in  Tyn- 
date,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Venion. 

Tliebea  (A.  v.,  No,  the  multitude  of  No, 
populous  No).  A  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt, 
long  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the 
seat  of  th^  diospolitan  dynasties  that  ruled  over 
all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendor. 
The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  **  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced 
in  their  Dioepolia,  especially  with  the  addition 
the  Great.  !No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ( Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Nab. 
iii.  8).  Eeekiel  uses  No  simply  to  designate 
the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon  (Ez.  xxx.  14, 
16).  The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics 
is  explained  under  No-Amon.  The  origin 
of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiqnity.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than 
Memphis,  and  that,  "  after  the  centre  of  E<;Tp- 
tian  life  was  transferred  to  Ix>wer  E^nrpt,  Mem- 
phis acquired  its  greatness  throuprh  the  niin  of 
Thebes.^'  Other  authorities  assipi  priority  to 
Memphis.  But  both  cities  date  firom  our  enrlicnt 
authentic  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history.    The 
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first  allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  literatnre  is 
the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  381-385) : 
"E^3rptian  Theb^,  where  are  vast  treasures 
laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred 
gates,  land  from  each  two  hundred  men  go  forth 
with  horses  and  chariots."  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Egypt ; 
but  he  says,  "I  went  to  Heliopolis  am  to 
Thebes,  expressly  to  try  whether  tne  priests  of 
those  places  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with 
the  priests  at  Memphis  "  (ii.  3).  Afterwards 
he  describes  the  features  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
the  chief  points  and  distances  upon  the  river, 
as  only  an  eye-witness  would  be  likely  to  re- 
cord them.  In  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
Diodonis  visited  Thebes ;  and  he  devotes  sev- 
eral sections  of  his  general  work  to  its  history 
and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  city 
when  It  had  sunk  to  quite  secondarjr  impor- 
tance, he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early 
ndeur.  Its  cireuit  of  one  hundred  and 
^'  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private 
houses, — some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high, — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  but  of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores 
the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  monuments  by 
Camoyses  ( Diod.  i.  45, 46 ).  Strabo,  who  visited 
Egypt  a  little  later,  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  describes  (xvii.  p.  816)  die 
dty  under  the  name  Diospolis. 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  al- 
lusions, the  manumenta  of  Thebes  are  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  for  the  ancient  mndeur  of 
the  city.  These  are  found  in  umost  equal 
proportions  upon  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the  narrow  Nile 
Valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from  the  north- 
em  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep  outward 
upon  either  side,  forming  a  ciroular  plain 
wDose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  The  plan 
of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal  monu- 
ments, was  nearly  quaaraneular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  soutn,  and  four  from 
east  to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were 
Kamak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian side,  and  Qoomah  and  Medeenct  Haboo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.  There  are 
indications  that  each  of  these  temples  may 
have  been  connected  with  those  facing  it  upon 
two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes 
and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the  western 
bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line  of 
temples  andnnblic  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  l^oomah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and 
Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a  point  near 
the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  tne  colossi, 
the  **  Royal  Street  **  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at 
Luxor  on  the  eastern  side.  Scanning  nt  the 
northern  extremity  on  the  western  b^k,  the 
first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  the  Meruph- 
theion,  a  palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynas- 
ty, and  therefore  belon^nng  to  the  middle  style 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  Nearly  a  mile  south- 
ward from  the  Menephtheion  are  the  remains 
of  the  combined  palace  and  temple  known 
^ince  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Mcmnoninm. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that 


this  name  was  inaccurately  aoplied,  since  the 
building  was  clearly  erected  oy  Rameaes  H 
The  general  form  of  the  Memnoninm  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main  sections,  the 
interior  areas  being  successively  narrower  than 
the  first  court,  and  the  whole  terminating  in  a 
series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully  sculptured 
and  ornamented.    But  the  most' remarkable 
feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Rameses  II.      Proceeding  again    toward  the 
south  for  about  the  same  distance,  we  find,  at 
Medeenet  Haboo,  ruins  upon  a  more  stnpen- 
dous  scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  tbe 
western  bank  of  Thel)es.    These  consist  of  a 
temple  founded  by  Thothmes  L,  which  prt- 
sents  some  of  the  grandest  efi^ts  of  the  o!<i 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Barne- 
ses in.    Behind  this  long  ranee  of  temples 
and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet  for  eepolchral 
chambers.    Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  chambers,  the   finish  of  their 
sculptures,  and  the  beantv  and  fineshness  of 
their  frescoes,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur  and  skin. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distingaisbrd 
by  the  reiuains  of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  the 
latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temples.     The 
approach  to  Karnak  firom  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towen, 
which  were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to 
the  original  structure.    The  temple  properiy 
feces  the  river,  t.e.  Coward  the  north-west.  T^ 
courts  and  propylsea  connected  with  this  nnc- 
ture  occupy  a  space  neariy  1  .SOO  feet  square, 
and  the  buildings  represent  almost  every  dy- 
nasty of  Egypt,  from  Sesortasen  I.  to  Ptolemy 
Eneigetes  L    Courts,  pylons,  iihelisks,  statoet, 
pillars,  everv  thing  pertaining  to  Karas^,  are 
on  the  grandest  scale.   The  graadear  of  Egypt 
is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every 
pillar,    obelisk,    and    stone  tells    Its   hi»n>ne 
legend  of  her  greatest  monarchs.      We  have 
alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  artide,  to  the 
debated  question  of  the  priori^  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.    As  yet  the  data  are  not  snfficicat 
for  its  satisfectory  solution,  and  Egyptofogistt 
are  not  agreed.    Upon  the  whole,  we  may  ooo- 
dude  that,  before  tne  time  of  Menes,  there  waa 
a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Thehaid ;  bat  tht 
historical  nationalitv  of  Egypt  dates  from  the 
founding  of  Memphis.     When  the  Sbepbenb 
or  Hvksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  East,  ia- 
vaded  Egypt,  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Mem 
phis,  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  was  matBtatned 
at  Thebes,  at  times  tributary  to  the  Hvksoc 
and  at  times  in  military  alliance  with  Ethiopis 
against  the  invaders;   until  at  length,  by  s 
general  uprising  of  the  Thehaid,  the  Hyiwcf 
were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital 
of  idl  lj;ypt  under  the  resplendent  eighteeod 
dvnasty.    This  supremacy  continued  unti]  iLe 
cfose  of  the  nineteenth  dynas^,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  yean;   but  uniin 
the  twentieth  dynastv  the  glory  of   Theb^ 
began  to  decline,  ana  afler  the 'close  of  th.-t 
dynasty  her  name  no  more  appeare  in  the  l^tf 
of  kings.      Still  the  city  was  retained  as  tbe 
capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  adueva- 
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uMiits  of  Shishonk  the  Babaatite,  of  Tirhakah 
the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  celeb- 
rity, are  recorded  upon  its  walls.  Ezekiel 
proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm 
of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16).  The  Persian 
invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babrlonian  had  begun. 

flfho'bez*  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50). 
Thebes  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible. 
But  it  was  known  to  Ensebios  and  Jerome. 
In  their  day,  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name, 
and  was  situated  "  in  the  district  of  Neapolis," 
thirteen  Roman  miles  therefrom,  on  the  road 
to  Scytbopolis.  There  it  still  is;  its  name — 
Tubda  —  hardly  changed. 

Theoo'e,  the  wildemefls  of.    The 

wild  uncultivated  pastoral  tract  lying  around 
the  town  of  Tekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east 
of  it  (1  Maoc  ix.  33).    Ap. 

Thal'aiar.  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tbl-assab  (2  K.  xix.  12). 

Theler'aas  (l  Esd.  v.  36).  The  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  name  Tsu-habsas.    Ap. 

The'man  (Bar.  Ui.  22,  23).  [Txmaii.] 
Ap. 

Theooa'nUB.  Tiktah  the  fiither  of  Ja- 
hasiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  14).    Ap. 

Theod^OtUB.  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor 
to  Jodaa  Maocabssus  c.  b.c.  162  (2  Maoc  xiv. 
19).    Ap. 

Theoph'ilus.  The  person  to  whom  St 
Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1 ).  We  meet  with 
a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him.  Several  commentators,  espe- 
oally  among  the  Fathers,  have  been  disposed 
10  doubt  the  personality  of  Theophilus,  regard- 
ing the  name  either  as  that  of  a  fictitious  per- 
son, or  as  applicable  to  every  Christian  reader. 
From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpartore,  applied  to 
Theophilus  in  Lake  L  3  (comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued, 
with  much  probability,  that  he  was  a  person  in 
high  oiBcial  position. 

The'ras.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii. 
41,  61,  for  the  Ahaya  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Eira.    Ap. 

Ther'meleth,  Tbl-iislah  (i  Esd.  v.  36). 
Ap. 
xhesaalo'iiianfl.  First  Bpiflile  to  the, 

was  written  bv  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Corinth,  a 
lew  months  aner  he  had  founded  the  Church  at 
Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52  or  the 
beginning  of  53.  The  ocoamon  of  this  Epistle 
was  as  foUows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted 
to  revisit  Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been 
disappointed.  Thus  prevented  from  seeing 
them  in  person,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  in- 

?|iiire  and  z]eport  to  him  as  to  their  condition 
lii.  1-5^.  Timothy  returned  with  most  favor- 
able tidmjg;s,  reporting  not  only  their  pogress 
in  Christian  fiuth  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6- 
10).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  on^nring  of  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiving this  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  nnmixed  with 
alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thessalonian  Chnreh  which  called 
fbr  8t.  Paul's  interforence,  and  to  which  he  ad- 
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himself  in  his  letter.  (1.)  The  veiy  in- 
tensity of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling  toe 
exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been 
felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church  had  died, 
and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.1  The  Thes- 
salonians needed  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment under  persecution  (iL  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.) 
An  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20). 
(4.)  There  was  the  danger  of  lelapeiiLg;  int6 
their  old  heathen  proflieacy  (iv.  4-3).  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  Uieae  drawbacks,  tne  condition 
of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly  satis- 
factoiy,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honorable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other 
great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi. 
The  Epistle  is  rather  practical  than  doctrinal. 
It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeliBg  than 
by  any  ursent  need,  which  might  hufe  formed 
a  centte  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinet  char- 
acter on  the  whole.  Under  these  ciicamstanees, 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  pnrpoae, 
or  a  continuous  argument,  and  any  analysis 
must  be  more  or  less  artificial  The  body  of 
the  Epistle,  however,  may  oonvenienlly  be  di- 
vided mto  two  parts,  the  former  of  whieh,  ea- 
tending  over  the  first  three  chapten,  is  cUeflgr 
taken  ui>  with  a  retrospect  of  tlie  iqioetle's  lehi- 
tion  to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  circumstanceaand  feelings ; 
while  the  latter,  comprising  the  4tli  and  5th 
chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhorta- 
tiotts.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divicioBs 
is  a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  wofds, 
<'liay  Qod  Himself,"  Ac.,  and  exmessed  in 
somewhat  similar  language.  The  Bnistle  closes 
with  personal  hynnctions  and  a  ocnedietion 
(v.  25-28). 

Thessalo'niaiuiL  Seoond  Bpistla  to 

thiOf  appears  to  have  Seen  written  finom  Corinth, 
not  very  long  after  the  First,  for  Silvaaos  and 
Timotheus  were  still  with  8t  Paul  (i.  1 ).  In  the 
former  letter,  we  saw  chiefly  the  ontpooring  ef 
strong  personal  afibction,  oocasionea  by  the  re* 
newalof  the  apostle's  intereourse  with  the  Thes- 
salonians, and  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  por- 
tions are  there  subordinate.  In  the  Sieoond 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive 
seoms  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  er- 
rors in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  fbr  his  rebuke. 
Fint,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of 
the  Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had 
gained  ground  since  die  writing  of  the  First 
Epistle.  Seeondly,  the  apostle  ud  also  a  per- 
amal  ground  of  complaint  His  authority  was 
not  denied  by  any ;  out  it  was  tampered  with, 
and  an  unauthorized  use  was  made  of  his 
name.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  snh(eet 
as  well  as  in  style  and  general  character,  close- 
ly resembles  the  First;  and  the  remarks  made 
on  that  Epistle  iq>ply  for  the  most  part  equally 
well  to  this.  The  structure  also  is  somewhat 
similar,  the  main  bod;y  of  the  Epistle  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts  m  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (iL  16,  17,  iii.  16)- 
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The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and 
benediction  (iit.  17,  18). 

Theflsaloni'oa.  The  original  name  of 
this  citj  was  Therma ;  and  that  part  of  the 
ICaoedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated  re- 
tained throuffh  the  Roman  period  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Tnermaic  Golf.  Cassander  the  son 
of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enUiged  Therma,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessiuonica,  the  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  ever  since, 
nnder  various  slight  modifications,  has  been 
continuous,  and  the  dtv  itself  has  never  ceased 
to  be  eminent  Salonud  is  still  the  most  im- 
porlant  town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after 
Constantinople.  Strabo  in  the  first  centnrj 
speaks  of  Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous 
city  in  Macedonia.  Thus  we  are  brought  to 
St.  Paul's  visit  (with  Silas  and  Timothy)  dur- 
ing his  second  missionary  journey,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Thessalonica. 
Three  circumstances  must  here  be  mentioned, 
.which  iUnstrate  in  an  important  manner  this 
.  visit  and  this  ioumey  as  well  as  the  two  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians.  (1.)  This  was  the 
chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called 
the  Via  EgnaUa,  which  connected  Rome  with 
the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  .£gean  Sea. 
(2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great  road,  and  in 
connection  with  other  important  Roman  ways, 
Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  In  fact,  it  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  (3. ) 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  I,  uiat 
here  was  thesynuogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part 
of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
apostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  sue- 
eess.  Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to 
Thessalonica ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever 
•ince,  they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.  The  first  scene  of  ^e  apos- 
tle's work  at  Thessalonica  was  the  svnagc^e 
(Acts  xvii.  2, 3).  It  is  stated  that  tne  minis- 
trations among  the  Jews  continued  for  three 
weeks  (ver.  8).  JSTot  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  sta^  of  the  apostle 
at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  church  was 
certainly  formed  there ;  and  the  Epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than 
Jewish.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a 
singulari^  accurate  illustration  of  the  poUtical 
eonstitntion  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the 
deniMi  mentioned  (Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a 
"  fkee  dty,"  but  the  peculiar  title  pcUtanAt  (ib. 
6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  BO  odier  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  oonspicvonsly  on  an  arch  of  the  early  im- 
perial times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the 
city.  The  arch  just  mentioned  (called  the  For- 
dOr  Gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another  Ro- 
man arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemo- 
rating some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main 
street  which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  dty  from  east  to  west,  is  nndoubt- 
edlytfielineofthe  Via  Egnatia, 

xheu'daSy  the  name  of  an  insurgent  men- 
tioned in  Ganudiers  speech  before  &  Jewish 
eonndl  (Acts  v.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  apostles.    He  appeared,  ac- 


cording to  Luke's  account,  at  the  head  of  about 
four  hundred  men.   Josephns  speaks  of  a  Then- 
das  who  played  a  similar  part  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  ije,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least  later  than  the  delivery  of  Gama- 
liers  speech  ;  and  since  Luke  places  his  Then- 
das,  in  the  order  of  time,  Mfore  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after 
the  dethronement  of  ArcheMiis,  t.e.  a.d.  6  or  7, 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acti 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  month 
of  Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transac- 
tion which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after 
the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred.    Va- 
rious solutions  of  the  difBcnltv  have  been  ofiered. 
(1.)  Since  Luke  represents  Theudas  as  having 
preceded  Judas  the  Galilean,  it  is  certain  thst 
ne  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great    Now,  tne  very  year  of  that  roonarcrh's 
death  was  remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  wai 
overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fanatics. 
Josephns  mentions  but  three  of  these  disturbers 
by  name  ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  a  gene- 
ral allusion.    Among  those  whom  the  Jewkh 
historian  has  omitted  to  name  may  have  been 
the  Theudas  whom  Gamalid  cites.     The  name 
was  not  an  uncommon  one.     (2.)  Another  ex- 
planation is,  that  Luke's  Theudas  may  haxt 
oeen  one  of  tli«  three  insur^^ents  whose  nanm 
are  mentioned  by  Josephns  m  connection  with 
the  disturbance  which  took  place  about  the  time 
of  Herod's  death.    Sonntag  argues  that  tbe 
Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamalid  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  occurs  in  Josephns  under  the  name 
of  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod.    There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  either  of  the  foregoing  suppo- 
sitions :  both  are  reasonable,  and  both  mnst  be 
disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly  dmifc-d 
with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the 
passage  under  consideration. 

TmeTes*  the  two.  The  men  who,  nnder 
this  name,  appear  in  the  history  of  the  cmcifix- 
ion,  were  robbers  rather  than  tiueves,  belonging 
to  the  lawless  bands  by  which  Palestine  was  st 
that  time  and  afterwards  infested.  Against 
these  brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to 
wage  continual  war.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
an  armed  police  to  encounter  them  (Luke  xxiL 
52).  Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  whs 
sufiered  on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They 
had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  were  wait- 
ing their  execution  before  our  Lord  was  aom»d. 
It  IS  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of  Banbbas 
was  clearly  expcctea  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  his  insurrection.  Theyfaad 
expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabhas.  They 
find  themselves  vrith  one  who  bore- the  tame 
name,  but  who  was  described  in  the  snpersnrip- 
tion  on  His  cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Ther 
could  hardly  Csil  to  have  heard  something  ik 
his  fame  as  a  prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entir 
as  a  king.  They  catch  at  firet  the  prevailing 
tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon  his  part 
life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to  the 
man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  aa 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  un- 
like all  other  "  kings  of  the  Jews  "  whom  tbe 
robber  had  ever  known.  Such  a  one  mnst  bs 
all  that  He  had  daimed  to  be.    To  be  focgotien 
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by  that  king  seems  to  him  now  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  punishments ;  to  take  {wrt  in  the  tri- 
omph  of  His  return,  the  most  blessed  of  all 
hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was  answered, 
not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  a  history  of  sucn  wonderful  inter- 
est should  at  all  times  hare  fixed  itself  on  men's 
minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  Ques- 
tions which  we  ha^  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has 
been  that  of  those  who  ha.ye  seen  in  the  "  dying 
thief  the  first  great  typical  instance  that  "a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law." 

Thimna'^thall.  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named  be- 
tween Elon  and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  residence  of  Samson's  wife. 

Tlli8l>e.    A  name  found  only  in  Tob.  i.  2, 
as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from  which  Tobit's 
ancestor  had  been  carried  captiye  by  the  As- 
syrians.   Ap. 
Thistle.    [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 
ThomaSy  one  of  the  apostles.    According 
to  Eusebius,  his  real  name  was  Judas.    This 
may  haye  been  a  mere  confusion  with  Thad- 
d«us,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.    But  it 
may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname.    The 
word  Thoma  means  *'a  twin;"  and  so  it  is 
translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  6  diivfdoc. 
Out  of  this  name  has  otowu  the  tradition  that 
he  had  a  twin-sister,  £ydia,  or  that  he  was  a 
twin-brother  of  our  Lord ;  which  last,  again, 
would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55).    He  is  said  to  have 
beeo  bom  at  Antioch.    In  the  cataloffue  of 
the  tpostles,  he  is  coupled  with  Matthew  in 
Matt.  X.  3,  Mark  iii..  18,  Luke  yi.  15,  and  with 
Philip  in  Acts  i.  13.    All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  fiom  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and 
this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which,  however,  so 
exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  pre- 
cision which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscar- 
iot.     This  character  is  that  of  a  man  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  sub- 
ject to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ai^ent  love  for  his 
Master.    The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our 
Lord  determined  to  face  the  dangers  that  await- 
ed Him  in  Judssa  on  His  journey  to  Bethany. 
Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  "Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him  "  (John  xi. 
16).     The  second  was  hb  speech  during  the 
Last  Supper.    "  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord, 
we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  and  how  can 
we  kno^  the  way  1 "  (xiv.  5.)    It  was  the  pro- 
saic, inerednlons  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in 
the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to 
knoW  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken.    The 
third  was  after  the  resurrection.    He  was  ab- 
sent —  possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  character- 
istically-* from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus 
had  appeared.    The  others  told  him  what  they 
had  seen.   He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
the  terms  of  which  convey  to  ns  at  once  the 
vebemeDce  of  his  donbt,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  viTid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of  his 
Master's  ibrm  as^^he  had  last  seen  Him  lifeless 
on  the  croM  (John  xx.  25).    On  the  eighth  day 


he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps 
in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of 
the  previous  week ;  and  Jesus  stood  amongst 
them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you ; "  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  His 
appearance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender 
reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  shown  the 
sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt  The  eflcct  on 
Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction  pro- 
duced by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed nis  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion 
of  his  Master's  divine  nature  than  is  contained 
in  any  other  expression  used  by  apostolic  lips, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  The  answer  of  our 
Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative : 
"  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed : 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  Me,  and  yet 
have  believed ''  (xx.  29).  In  the  N.  T.  we  hear 
of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he 
is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2),  and 
again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  13).  The  earlier  tradi- 
tions, as  believed  in  the  4th  century,  represent 
him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  .or  Persia,  and  as 
finally  buried  at  Edessa.  The  later  traditions 
carry  him  farther  East.  His  martyrdom 
(whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  lance,  and  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  Latin  Church  on  Dec.  21,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  Indians 
on  July  I. 

Thomo'i.  Tramah  or  Tamah  (I  Bad.  v. 
32).     Ap. 

Thorns  and  Thistles.  There  appear  to 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which 
point  to  difibrent  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny 
shrubs.  These  words  are  variously  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers,"  "  thistles," 
&c  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  "crown  of  thorns"  {ari^avo^  k^  ixavduv. 
Matt  xxvii.  29),  which  was  put  in  derision 
upon  our  Lord's  head  before  His  crucifixion. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns 
are  so  strong  and  large,  that  it  coutd  not  have 
been  woven  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended, 
as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been 
i^  &KavOrK'  Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny 
shrub  is  meant;  perhaps  Cappare»  gpinoam, 
Hasselqutst  {TravHSy  p.  260)  says  that  the 
thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk,  **  It  was 
very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many 
sharp  thorns  which  mfiict  painful  wounds; 
and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches 
might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown." 
It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of  the 
triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  addi- 
tional pungency  to  its  ironical  purpose. 

Thra'oia.  A  Thracian  horseman  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  2  Maoc.  xti.  35,  appar- 
ently one  of  the  body-guard  of  Gorgias,  gov* 
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ernor  of  Idnmm  under  Antiochas  Epiphanes. 
Tbnoe  at  this  period  inclnded  the  whole  of  the 
country  within  the  boundary  of  the  Strymon, 
the  Danube,  and  the  coasts  of  the  .£gean,  Pro- 
pontis,  and  Euxine,  —  all  the  region,  in  (act, 
now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria  and  Roomelia. 
In  the  early  times,  it  was  imiabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  The  wars 
on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  furnished  eroplojrment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries  every- 
where.  Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly 
furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumelia  abouna- 
ing  in  horses.    A^. 

Thrase^as.  father  of  ApoUonius  (1).  2 
Mace.  iii.  5.    [Apollonius.J    Ap. 

Three  TaTems,  a  station  on  the  Appian 
Boad,  along  which  St  Paul  travelled  from  Pu- 
teoli  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  The  distances, 
reckoning  southwards  from  Rome,  are  given  as 
follows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  **  To  Aricia, 
16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Ap- 
pii  Forum,  10  miles ; "  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  "Three  Taverns"  was  near  the  modem 
Cidema,  Just  at  this  point,  a  road  came  in 
firom  Antium  on. the  coast.  There  is  no  douht 
diat "  Three  Taverns  "  was  a  frequent  meeting- 
place  of  travellers. 

ThreshiziR.    [Aoricultukb.] 

Tbreshola.  l.  [See  Gatb.]  S.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  m^tkhdn, 
seems  to  mean  sometimes  a  projecting  beam  or 
corbel  (Ez.  ix.  3,  x.  4,  18). 

ThmholdB,  the.  This  word,  Amppi, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii. 
25,  though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  "  house  of  the  Asnppim," 
or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate, 
of  die  enclosure  of  the  "  house  of  Jeho^ih," 
apparently  at  its  S.  W.  comer.  The  allusion 
in  N^.  xii.  25  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same 
place. 

Throne.  The  Hebrew  term  ctss#  applies 
to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9), 
a  judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer. 
i.  15).  The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  wnere 
the  usual  postures  were  squatting  and  reclining 
was  at  all  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dig- 
nity (2  E.  iv.  10;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to 
specify  a  throne  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  ctss^  the  notion  of  roy- 
alty: hence  the  fVequent  occurrence  of  such 
expressions  as  "  the  throne,  of  the  kingdom  " 
(Deut  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii.  18). 
The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation:  Solomon's  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
18) ;  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as  "  high 
and  lifted  up"  (Is.  vi.  1).  The  materials  and 
workmanship  were  costly.  It  was  furnished 
with  arms  or  "stays."  The  steps  were  also 
lined  with  pairs  of 'lions.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  chair,  we  are  only  informed,  in  1  K.  x.  19, 
that  "the  top  was  round  behind."  The  king 
sat  on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such 
tees,  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes.     The 


throne  was  the  symbol  of  sapreme  power  aod 
dignity  (Gen.  xii.  40).  Similariy,  "  to  sit  upoo 
the  throne"  implied  the  exercise  of  regal  power 
(Deut  xvii.  18;  1  K.  xvi.  11). 
Thommim.  [Urim  and  Thummim.] 
•  Thunder.  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  conneccion  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  oocurreucp 
during  the  summer  months  in  Palestine  sad 
the  adjacent  countries.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September,  it  Is  hudlr 
ever  heard.  Hence  it  was  selected  bj  Samocl 
as  a  striking  expression  of  the  divine  dispka»- 
ure  towards  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xii.  17j. 
Bain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinirr 
as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  and  Jerome 
asserts  that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  or  in  July  ( Comm.  on  Abl 
iv.  7).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the 
Hebrews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  toe  voice  of 
Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xl.  9 ;  Ps.  xviiL 
13,  xxix.  9-9 ;  Is.  xxx.  30, 31),  who  dwelt  be- 
hind the  thunder-dond  (Ps.  IxxxL  7).  Than- 
der  was,  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  symbol  of 
divine  power  (Ps.  xxix.  8,  ftc.)  and  vengeance 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14). 

Thyati'nu  a  city  on  the  Lycos^  fbonded 
by  Seleucns  Nicator,  lav  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Peigamus  to  Sardis,  on  the  very  oonfine* 
of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reck- 
oned within  the  one,  and  sometimes  within  die 


other, 
part 


r.  Dyeinff  appuendy  formed  an  importsat 
^  .  of  the  industnal  activity  of  Thyasmi,  as  ii 
did  of  that  of  CoIosssb  and  Laodioea(  Acts  xvi 
14).  The  principal  deity  of  the  oty  was  Apol- 
lo ;  but  there  was  another  superstition,  of  an  ex- 
tremely curious  nature,  which  seems  to  have  beea 
brought  thither  by  some  of  the  corraplad  Jcvi 
of  \&  dispersed  tribes.  A  fane  stood  oatside 
the  walls,  dedicated  to  Samhaiha — the  naase  of 
the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  ChaMatsi, 
sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian — in  the 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  "  the  Cbal- 
dsBan's  court"  This  seems  to  lend  an  illnstn- 
tion  to  the  obscure  passage  in  Bev.  iL  20,  21. 
which  some  inteipret  of  the  wife  of  the  bislMfk 
Now  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatin 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  If 
the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lead- 
ing her  aid  to  the  amalgamation  of  dIfleRBt 
religions,  and  not  discountenanced  bv  the  sa- 
thorities  of  the  JudsBo-Christian  Cboitli  si 
Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qnalificatioa 
become  easy  of  explanation. 

Thsr'ine-WOOd  occui  once  only,  vis.  ia 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  the  margin  has  "sweet" 
(wood).  There  can  be  litde  doubt  Oiat  tbs 
wood  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  Thw^aattiot 
lata  (Desfont.),  the  CaUitrUipiadrwaUfmvijni' 
ent  botanists.  This  tree  was  much  priaea  bf 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  acoonmcf 
the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  omaBBeBtsI 
purposes.  By  the  Romans,  the  tree  was  called 
citruM,  the  wood  eitntm.  It  is  a  native  of  Bc^ 
baiy,  and  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  15  to  25  feet 
Plin  V  says  that  the  ctitrKi  is  found  abandaaxlv 
in  Mauritania.  The  resin  known  by  die  asse 
of  Sandarach  is  die  produce  of  this  tree,  whiek 
belongs  to  the  e^iress  tribe  ( Cuprmtm&at),  of  tki 
nat.  order  Cmujim* 

Tibe'^rias,  a  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  oa 
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the  S«a  of  Galilee ;  first  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  vi.  I,  23,  xxi.  1),  and  then  hy 
Joaephus,  wno  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honor  of 
the  £mperor  Tiberius.    It  was  probably  a  new 
town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enlai^ged  one  mere- 
ly; for  "Rakkath"  (Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is 
said  in  the  Ttdmud  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Napntali,  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  Zebolun  (Biatt.  iv.  13).    Tiberias  was  the 
capital  of  Galilee  from  the  time  of  its  oriein 
:intil  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  to  Sep- 
phons,  where  it  had  been  before  the  founding 
of  the  new  city.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Greeks  and  ^mans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
Tailed  there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence 
to  the  stricter  Jews.    The  ancient  name  has 
survived  in  that  of  the  modem  TSbarieh,  which 
oocDpies  unquestionably  the  original  site,  ex- 
cept  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower  liuits  than 
those  of  the  original  city.    Near  T^lbarieh,  about 
a  mile  fiirther  south  tion^  the  shore»  %n  the 
celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Romau  natu- 
ralists reckoned  among  the  g^reatest  known  cu- 
riosities of  the  world.    The  intermediate  space 
between  th^e  baths  and  the  town  abounds  with 
traces  of  ruins,  such  as  the  foundations  of  walls, 
heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  mnite,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  Tiberias  occupied  also  this  ground,  and 
was  much  more  extensive  than  its  modem  suc- 
cessor.   It  stood,  ancientlv  as  now,  on  the  west- 
em  shore,  ^x>nt  two-thirds  of  the  wav  between 
the  northern  and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.    There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills 
(which  eisewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so 
boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.    The  tract 
io  question  is  somewhat  undulatinji^,  but  ap- 
proximates to  the  character  of  a  plain.     TOba- 
rJcA,  the  modem  town,  occupies  the  northem 
end  of  this  parallelogram,  and  the  warm  baths 
the  sonthem  extremity ;  so  that  the  more  ex- 
tended city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have  cov- 
ered all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  peculiar  ground 
whose  limits  are  thus  cleariy  defined.     The 
place  IB  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Nazareth, 
one  hour  firom  Mejdel,  possibly  the  ancient 
Bfagdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the  shortest 
route,  iirom  B^niof  or  Casarea  Philippi.    It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  infor- 
mation that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  His  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  risited  Tibe- 
rias.    Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history  apart 
from  its  strictly  biblical  associations,    it  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans.    The  Sanhedrim,  subse- 
quently to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tempo- 
rary smoum  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
fSxed  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.    Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  teaming 
floarished  there  through  a  succession  of  sevenu 
oentories.    The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this 
place   by  thegreat  rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(a.d.  190).    The  place  passed,  under  Constan- 
tine,  into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and 
dnrhi^  the  period  of  the  Crasades  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatants. 


Since  that  time,  it  has  been  possessed  suooes* 
sively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  con- 
tains now,  tinder  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
|M>pulation  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  four 
thousand. 

Tibe'rias,  the  Sea  of.    This  term  is 

found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being, 
if  the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  **  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  [Gbnwbsabbt,  Ssa 
opj 

Tibe'ritlS  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero), 
the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned 
until  A.D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberias 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson 
of  Augustus.  He  was  bora  at  Rome  on  the 
16th  of  November,  b.c.  45.  He  became  em- 
peror in  his  fiftv-fifih  year,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  commander  in  various 
wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order 
as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
affairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing the  stemer  virtues  of  tnc  Roman  cnar- 
acter,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth  and  sup* 

?>sed  personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  wav. 
et,  on  being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  be 
suddenlv  beoune,  or  showed  nimsclf  to  be,  a 
very  di&brent  man.  His  subsequent  life  was 
one  of  inactivitj[,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence. 
He  was  despotic  in  his  government,  crael  and 
vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-three years. 

Tibliath«  a  city  of  Hadadeser,  king  of 
Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  vUi. 
8  is  called  Betah.  Its  exact  position  is  un- 
known. 

Tib'ni.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in 
his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northem 
kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni 
the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
( I  K.  xvi.  21, 22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirsah,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
Omri  and  his  host.  The  straggle  between  the 
contending  factions  lasted  four  years  (comp. 
1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 

Ti'dal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xSv.  I,  9. 
If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king 
was  called  Tkid*ai;  while,  if  the  Septuagint 
more  nearly  represents  the  original,  his  name 
was  Thargal,  or  perhaps  THwjgal,  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
name  is  then  a  siflrnificant  one  in  the  early 
Hamitic  dialect  of  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes country  —  Thuraal  being  "  the  great  chief." 
Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations,"  by  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 

Tiglath-Pile'ser.    In  l  Chr.  v.  26,  and 


again  in  2  Chr.  x xviii.  20,  the  name  of  this 
king  is  written  "  Tilgath-pilneser ; "  but  in  this 
form  there  is  a  double  corraption.  The  native 
word  reads  as  TigulH-ptd-tsirat  for  which  the 
Tiglath-pil-eser  of  2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent 
Tiglath-rileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  into 
contact  with  the  Israelites.    He  attacked  Sam*- 
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ria  in  the  reiffn  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  we 
are  not  told,  liat  probably  because  Pekah  with- 
held his  tribute ;  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories, "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead, 
and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2 K.zt.  29). 
The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot  at  present  be 
fixed.  After  his  first  expedition,  a  close  league 
was  formed  between  Rezm,  kin^  of  Syria,  and 
Pckah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humil- 
iation of  Judah.  At  nrst  great  successes  were 
gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate  (2  K.  xv. 
37  ;  2  Chr.  xxvili.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their  proceed- 
ing to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz  applied  to 
Assyria  for  assistance;  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  armv  in  ^ese  regions.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which 
he  took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground, 
and  killing  Reztn,  the  Damascene  monarch. 
After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chastise 
Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  **  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus." Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  captivity 
"the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Before  re- 
turning into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had 
an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K. 
xvi.  10).  This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Piu,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ; 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah, 
and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  be- 
fore our  era.  From  his  own  inscriptions,  we 
learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least  seventeen 
years;  that,  besides  warring  in  Svria  and 
Samaria^  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Ar- 
menia,, and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  otner 
great  Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the 
whole  fipontier  of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that 
he  was  (probably)  not  a  legitimate  prince,  but 
a  usurper  and  tne  founder  of  a  dynasty.  The 
authority  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  combined 
with  the  monumental  indications,  justifies  us 
in  ooncloding  that  the  founder  of  the  Lower 
Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
New  lungdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Scripture.  He  reigned  certaiidy  from  b.c.  747 
to  B.C.  730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer, 
being  succeeded  oy  Shalmaneser  at  least  as 
early  as  b.c.  725.  Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do 
not,  generally,  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
importance.  The  destruction  of  Damascus, 
the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  extension  of 
Assyrian  influence  over  Judsoa,  are  the  chief 
events  of  his  reig^n.  No  palace  or  great  build- 
ing can  be  ascnbed  to  tnis  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he 
must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calah 
(Nimrud),  where  they  were  found  ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  discovered  in  nltu,  we  cannot  say  any 
thing  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally 
belonged. 

Ti'sris  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Hiddekd;  and  occurs 
also  in  several  of  the  apocrvphal  books,  as  in 
Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus 


(xxiv.  25).    The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphntes. 
rises  fix>m  two  principal  sources.     The  most 
distant,  and  therefore  the  true  source,  is  the 
western  one,  which  is  in  lat  38^  10^,  long.  39^ 
20^  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south   of  the  ki|fa 
mountain  lake  called  Gdljik  or  G^lenjik,  in  Sx 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  when  it 
sweeps  round  between  Palcu  and   Tdek.    Tbe 
Tigris'  source  is  near  ,the  south-weatem  an^le 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Eophrates. 
The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat 
north  of  east ;  but  after  pursuing  Uiia  directioii 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  it  makes  a  sweep 
round  to  the  south,  and  descends  by  Araiam 
Maden  upon  Diarbekr.    It  then  tama  saddeolj 
to  the  east,  and  fiows  in  this  direction,  past  (i- 
man  Kitui  to  TV/,  where  it  once  more  alters  its 
course,  and  takes  that  south-easterly  clirection, 
which  it  pursues,  with  certain  alight  variation^ 
to  its  final  junction  with  the  Eaphratea.    At 
Otman  Kieut,  it  receives  the  aeoond  or  Eastera 
Tigris,  which  descends  from    Niphates    (the 
m<^em  Ala-Tagh),  with  a  course  alnMwt  doc 
south.    Near  Til,  a  laige  stream  flows  into  it 
from  the  north-east.    This  branch  rises  near 
Billi,  in  Northern  Kurdistan.    From   TU,  the 
Tigris  runs  southward  for  twenty  miles,  throa^k 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  goige,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  it  emeiges  upon  the  comparatiTelT  lov 
but  still  hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,' near 
Jezireh.    Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course 
which  is  south-south-east  to  Momd,  thenee  acar- 
ly  south  to  KiUk-Sher^hat,  and  again  eonth- 
south-east  to  jScunaro,  where  the  hifis  end,  aad 
the  river  enters  on  the  great  alloTiun.    The 
course  is  now  more  irregular.    The  length  of 
the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  metama,  is 
reckoned  at  1,146  miles.    The  avenge  width 
of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  ooune  is  900 
yards,  wmle  its  depth  is   very  oonaidenhie. 
besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigik. 
the  river  receives,  along  its  middle  and  lover 
course,  no  fewer  than  five  important  trihvta> 
ries.    These  are  the  River  of  ZmUoo  or  Eastera 
Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  (2Ub  Ala),  the  Leaser 
Zab  {Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyakh 
or  ancient  Gynaes.    All  these  rivers  flow  fitn 
the  high  rangt  of  Zagroa.    The  Tfgria,  like  the 
Euphrates,  luis  a  fl<x>d  season.     Eiarly  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  rndtiBf 
of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ntphaaet^ 
the  river  rises  rapidly.    Its  breadth  gradnallr 
increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250 
yards.    The  stream  is  swift  and  tnrhid.    Tbe 
rise  continues  through  March  and  April,  reach- 
ing  its  full  height  generally  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  of  May.    About  the  middle  of  May 
tbe  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by  midsamner  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.    In  October  and 
November,  there  is  another  rise  and  ftll  in  cob- 
sequence  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  hut»  compared 
with  the  spring  flood,  that  of  autumn  ia  inar- 
nificant.    The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted 
for  purposes  of  tnmc  than  the  Euphrates ;  bst 
in  ancient  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  beei 
much  used  as  a  line  of  trade.    We  find  hot  lit- 
tle mention  of  the  Tigris  in  Scriptnre.    It  ap- 
pears indeed,  under  the  name  of  HiddeM 
among  the  riven  of  Edeo  (Gen.  ii.  14)»  and  is 
there  correctly  described  as  "  running  eastwsid 
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to  ABBvria."  But  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it|  ir  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Na- 
bum  (ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  be- 
comes well  known  to  the  prophet  Daniel. 
With  him  it  is  "the  Great  River."  The 
Ti^rris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down, 
from  about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the 
alluvial  plain,  it  separated  Babylonia  from  Su- 
siana.  In  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  we  find  it  constituting,  for  a 
short  time  (from  a.d.  114  to  a.d.  117)  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  empires. 
Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any  poutical 
importance. 

Tik'Tah.  1.  The  father  of  Shallum  the 
husband  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii. 
14). —  2.  The  father  of  Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  15). 

TikVath  (properly  Tdldhath  or  Tokhath). 
TiKYAH  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22). 

Tile*  For  general  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Ss  il. 
The  expression  in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  L\ike 
y.  19, "  through  the  tilins/'  has  given  much 
trouble  to  expositors.  1 .  Terrace-roofs,  if  con- 
Btncted  improperly,  or  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and  to  become  so 
saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily  penetrable. 
May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  m  which  our 
Lonl  performed  His  miracle  have  been  in  this 
condition  ?  2.  Or  did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native, 
probablv,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression 
''  tiles,  as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most 
famiU.<ir  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  material  of 
the  roof  in  question  1 

Til'gath-Pilne'ser.     A  variation,   and 

frobabfy  a  corruption,  of  the  name  Tiolath- 
'1LB8BR  (1  Chr.  V.  6,  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

Tilon.  One  of  die  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah(l  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TimflB'UB.  The  father  of  the  blind  man, 
BartimsBUB  (fiiark  x.  46). 

Timbrelf  Tabret.  By  these  words  the 
A.  y.  translates  die  Heb.  tdph,  which  is  derived 
iW>m  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many  lan- 
guBges  not  immediately  connected  with  each 
other.  It  is  the  same  as  tlie  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian duff\  which  in  Spanish  becomes  aduje,  a 
tambourine.  In  Old  English,  tabor  was  used 
for  an^  drum.  Tabottret  and  tabourine  are  di- 
minutives of  tabor,  and  denote  the  instrument 
now  known  as  the  tambourine.  Tabret  is  a  con- 
traction of  tabouret.  The  Heb.  tdph  is  undoub^ 
edly  the  instrument  described  by  travellers  as 
the  duff  or  diff  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  used  in 
Tery  early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan-aram 
at  their  meny-makings  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It 
was  pla;fed  pnncinally  by  women  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam",  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
[26])  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  and 
dance  (comp.  Jud.  lii.  7),  and  appears  to  have 
been  "worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  ( Jer.  xxxi. 


4).     The  diff  of  the  Arabs  is  described  bv  Rns- 
OfP-^f  1st  ed.)  as  "  a  hoop  (some- 
times with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a 


sell 


jingling),  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is 
distended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is 
the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients,  as  appears 


from  its  figure  in  several  relievos,  repreMBtiDg 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele." 

Tim'na,  Tim'nah.  1.  A  concubine  of 
Eliphaz  son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12) :  it  may  be  presumed  that 
she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan 
(ver.  22,  and  1  Chr.  i.  39).  —  2.  A  duke,  or 
phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54).  Timnah  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district  ( See 
following  article.) 

Tim^iall.  1.  A  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Thimnathah  of  Josh, 
xix.  43,  and  that  again  with  the  Timnath,  or 
more  accurately  Timnathah  of  Samson  (Judg. 
xiv.  1,  2,  5),  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  modem  representative  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probablv 
THbneh,  a  village  about  two  miles  west  of  iita 
Shema  (Bethshemesh).  In  the  later  history  of 
the  Jews,  Timnah  must  have  been  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  It  was  fortified  bv  Bacchides  as 
one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  of 
Judsea  ^1  Mace.  ix.  50).  —  2.  A  town  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57)  A 
distinct  place  fW>m  that  just  examined,  td. 
Inaccurately  written  Tm math  in  the  A  Y.. 
the  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah  with  his 
daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13, 
14).  There  is  nothine  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  It  may  be  kSentifted  either  with  tha 
Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  [No.  2)^  or 
with  the  Timnathah  of  Samson  [No.  1]. 

Tim'nath.    [Timnah.] 

Timliath-Se'rali,  the  name  of  the  city 
which  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  (Josh.  xix.  501,  ana  ia 
"  the  border"  of  which  he  was  buned  (xuiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ef^raim,  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg. 
ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  Timf  ath-hbkbs. 
The  latter  form  is  that  adopted  b^  the  Jewish 
writers.  Accordingl;|r,  they  identi^  the  place 
with  Kefar  cAeres,  which  is  said  by  Jewish  trav- 
ellers to  be  about  five  miles  S.  of  Shechcm 
{NaUut).  No  place  with  that  name  appears  on 
the  maps.  Another  identification  has,  nowever, 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his  jour- 
ney from  Jijha  to  Meidd-Yaba, about  six  miles 
from  the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  Uie  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres.  The  whole 
bears  the  name  of  Tibnek. 

Ti'mon,  one  of  the  seven,  commonlv  called 
"  deacons  "  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenist. 

Timo'^thetui.  I.  A  "  captain  of  the  Am- 
monites" (1  Mace.  V.  6,)  who  was  defeated  on 
several  occasions  by  Judas  Maocabaens,  B.C.  164 
(1  Mace.  V.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  proba- 
bly a  Greek  adventurer. — 2«  In  2  Mace.,  a 
leader  named  Timotheus  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor  (b.c. 
166  ;  2  Maoc.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later  time, 
he  was  driven  to  a  stronghold^  Gasara,  which 
was  stormed  by  Judas  ;  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  dain  (2  Maoc.  x.  84^7).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  events  reooraed  in 
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lliia  latter  narrmtiTe  are  identical  with  those  in 
1  Bfaoc  V.  6-8.  Bat  the  name  Timotheos  was 
▼erj  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Tirootheus 
the  Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer 
(1  Mace.  T.  34).    Ap. 

Tim'othy  (called  Tirootheas,  Acts  xvi.  1, 
xvii.  1,  &c.).  The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriaees  which, 
though  condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion, 
were  vet  not  nncommon  in  the  later  penods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  father's  name  is  unknown : 
he  was  a  Greek,  t.e.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  3).  The  absence  of  any  personal  allu- 
sion to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  sug- 
gests the  inference  that  he  must  baye  died  or 
disappeared  during  his  son's  infancy.  The  care 
of  tne  boy  thus  derolyed  upon  hb  mother 
Bunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 
Under  their  training,  his  education  was  emphat- 
ically Jewish.  "From  a  child,"  he  learned 
to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  daily.  The 
language  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whether 
Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  residence  of  the 
deyont  family.  The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  Lycaonia  [Acts  xiv.  6)  brought  the 
message  of  glad  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his 
mother,  and  they  received  it  with  *'  unfeigned 
faith  "  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems 
probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  II,  he  may  have  wit- 
nessed the  half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half- 
finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  sufferine 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that  time,  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  body  of  elders  (ib. 
23).  During  the  interval  of  seven  ^ears  be- 
tween the  apostle's  first  and  second  journeys, 
the  boy  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  zeal  became 
known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to 
him  (I  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others  had  pointed 
before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  2),  as 
specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which 
tne  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling  led 
St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work 
and  possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  evanselist  (1 
Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).  A  great 
obstacle',  however,  presented  itself.  Timothy, 
tibongh  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  a^  of  man- 
hood without  the  sign  of  circumcision.  His 
condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews  might  tolerate 
a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or  the 
church ;  but  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent  With  a 
special  view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  the  apostle,  who  had  refused 
to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  "  took  and 
circumcised"  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  3).^  Hence- 
forth Timothy  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  proba- 
bly Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
12),  and  there  already  the  young  evangelist 
conspicuous  at  once  for  his  filial  devotion 
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and  his  leal  (Phil.  ii.  22).     His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at 
Tbessalonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained 
some  time  at  Philippi.     He  appears,  however, 
at  Bercea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1 
Thess.  iii.  2).   From  Athens,  he  is  sent  back  to 
Tbessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gif^  for 
comforting  and  teaching.     He  returns  ftom 
Tbessalonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  Corindi ; 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  St.  Panl's  in 
the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters  written 
fh>m  that  citj  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).     Of  the  next  five  years  of 
hifl  life  we  have  no  record.    When  we  next 
meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance 
when  the  apostle  was  contemplating  die  hn^ 
journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Aeha- 
la,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).    It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  prevlons  ar- 
rangement (I  Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thns  with 
him  when  the  Second  Episde  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.    1).     Be 
returns  with  the  apostle  to  that  ci^,  and  joins 
in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom 
he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  wba 
had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Bora.  xvi. 
21 ).    He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  fnoids 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  and  then  sail 
by  themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dif> 
ferent  ship  (Acts  xx.  3-6).    The  absence  of  his 
name  from  Acts  xxvii.  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  vovaee  to 
Italy.     He  must  have  joined  the  apostle,  how- 
ever, apparently  soon  sSter  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  was  with  nim  when  the  Epistlea  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;   Col.  i.  I  .- 
Philem.  1).    All  the  indications  of  this  period 
point  to  incessant  missionary  activity.    JPVoia 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able 
to  put  together  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  life. 
It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  hii 
master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  his 
imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia; 
that  the  aposde  then  continued  his  jonmev  to 
Macedonia,  whilst  the  disciple  remained,  hdf 
reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation  (2 
Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  poosible,  the 
outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentionsnen  wfaidi 
had  sprung  up  there.    The  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxkws. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  wen 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).   Leaders  of 
rival  sects  were  there.    The  name  of  h»  be- 
loved teacher  was  no  longer  honored  as  it  had 
been.     We   cannot  wonder  that  the  aposde, 
knowing  these  trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness.    In  the 
Second  Epistle  to  him,  this  deep  personal  fedine 
utters  itself  yet  more  fully.    The  last  recoidd 
words  of  the  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope, 
repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he  nusht  see 
him  once  again  (ib. iv.  9,  21 ).    We  maTnaxard 
the  conjecture  that  he  reached  him  in  tune,  and 
that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher  were  soothid 
by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  be  loved 
so  truly.    Some  writers  have  even  seen  in  Heb 
xiii.  23  an  indication  that  be  shared  St.  Paal** 
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impiisonoMBt,  and  wm  released  from  it  bj  tlie 
death  of  Hoio.  Bejond  this,  all  is  apocryphal 
and  uncertain.  He  continues,  according  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
dies  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian  or  Nenra. 
A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with 
some,  if  he  continued,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then 
he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the  *'  angel " 
of  that  church  to  whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii. 
1-7  was  addressed. 

TimoUiy,  Epistles  of  Paul  to.   The 

First  Epistle  was  probably  written  in  the  inter- 
val between  St  Paul's  first  and  second  impris- 
onments at  Rome.  The  absence  of  any  local 
reference  but  that  in  i.  3  suggests  fidboedonia 
or  some  neighboring  district.  In  some  M8S. 
and  versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  from  which  it  was  sent.  The 
Second  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
soon  aftnrwaids,  and  in  all  probability  «l  Rome. 
The  following  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
these  epistles :  —  ( 1 )  The  ever-deepening  sense 
in  St.  Paul's  heart  of  the  divine  merc^,  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in  the  mser- 
tion  of  the  word  "mercy  "  in  the  salutations  of 
both  epistles,  and  in  the  ''obtained  mercy" 
of  1  Tun.  i.  13.  (2)  The  greater  abruptness 
of  the  Second  Epistle.  From  first  to  last  there 
is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  subjects  carefully 
thouffht  out  All  speaks  of  strong  overflowing 
emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  foture.  (3)  The  absence,  as  compared 
with  St  Panrs  other  epistles,  of  Old  Testa- 
ment references.  This  may  connect  itself  with 
the  fact  just  noticed,  that  these  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request 
§OT  the  "books  and  parehments " 'which  had 
been  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  (4)  The 
conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faithful  sayings  " 
as  takiniF  the  place  oocnpied  in  other  epistles 
by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which 
sheee  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that,  in  them,  we  mive  specimens  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle, 
and  of  the  disciples  generally.  I  Cor.  xiv. 
shows  how  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likdhr  to 
feel  for  sucn  spiritual  utterances.  In  1  Tim. 
iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  them. 
(5)  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to 
dwell  more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  and 
his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teaching  of 
his  disdples  should  be  "sound."  (6)  The 
importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  expe- 
rience of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  Uie 
life  and  wedl-beinff  of  the  Church  required  these 
for  its  safeguards.  (7)  The  recurrence  of 
doxologies  (1  Tim.  L  17,  vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  Qod,  to  whom  the  language  of 
adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

Tin.  Among  the  various  metals  found 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  enu- 
merated (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to 
the  Hebrew  metal-workera  as  an  alloy  of  other 
metals  (U  i  25 ;  Ex.  xxii.  18,  20).    The  mar- 
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kets  of  T^re  were  supplied  with  it  by  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  (£z.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful 
as  to  furnish  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii. 
18)  with  a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealUi 
of  Solomon.  As  to  the  country  from  which  the 
Hebrews  obtained  tin,  see  Tarshish. 

Tiph'sah  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  bv  Menahem.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Thapsacns,  and  was  the  point  where  it  was 
usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  Thapsacus  has 
been  generally  placed  at  the  modem  DOr;  but 
the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there  is 
no  ford  at  DOr,  and  that  tne  only  ford  in  this 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Swrbtdi^ 
45  miles  below  Balis,  and  165  above  Udr, 
This  then  must  have  been  the  position  of 
Tl^ipsacns. 

Tl'ras,  the  younsest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen. 
X.  2),  usually  identified  with  the  Thracians,  as 
presenting  the  closest  verbal  approximation  lo 
the  name. 

Tiret  ^^  ornamental  head-dress  worn  on 
festive  occasions  (£z.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

Tirliakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cash),  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  may  be  identified  with  larkoe 
or  Tarakos,  who  was  the  third  and  last  kiujg  of 
the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians. 
His  accession  was  probably  about  b.g.  695. 
Possibly  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
becoming  king  of  Egypt. 

Tinha'tlUl  (always  written  with  the  arti- 
cle), the  title  of  the  governor  of  Jndssa  under 
the  Penians,  perhaps  derived  from  a  Penian 
root  s^pifying  **  stem,"  "  severe,"  is  added  as  a 
title  after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  viii. 
9,  X.  1) ;  and  occura  also  in  three  other  places. 
In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  ( Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh. 
vii.  65,  X.  1 ),  it  is  rendered  **  governor." 

Tir'sah,  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
SSelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  38,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Tir^saht  an  andent  Canaanite  city,  whose 
king  is  enumerated  amongst  those  oveithrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24). 
It  rMippeajrs  as  a  rojal  city  —  the  residence  of 
JerobcHun  and  of  his  successors  (I  K.  xiv.  17, 
18^.  Tinah  re-appeare  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14, 16).  Its  repu- 
tation for  beauty  throughoat  the  country  must 
have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Mena- 
hem, and  identifies  it  with  a  "  village  of  Sama- 
ritans in  Batansea."  Its  site  is  Tdlwtah,  a 
place  in  the  mountains  north  of  Nabliu, 

Tish'bite*  the»  the  well-known  designation 
of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28  ;  2  K.  i.  3, 
8,  ix.  36).  Assuming  that  a  town  is  alluded 
to,  as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  man^ 
have  imagined.  The  commentators  and  lexi- 
cocraphen,  with  few  exceptions,  adopt  the  name 
"Ti8hbite"as  referring  to  the  place  Thisbb 
in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  tne  LXX.  text 
of  Tobit  i.  2. 
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Ti'tans.  Th«fe  children  of  Uranos  (Heav- 
en) and  Graia  f  Earth)  were,  according  to  the 
earliest  Greek  legends,  the  vanquish^  prede- 
cessors of  the  Olympian  gods,  condemned  by 
Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  without  n»- 
taining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity. 
By  later  (Latin)  poets,  they  were  confounded 
with  the  kindred  GigarUes.  In  2  Sam.  v.  18, 
22,  "  the  Valley  of  Repthaim"  is  represented  by 
^  KOiXus  Tuv  riTQVuit  instead  of  17  koOuuuq  tCw 
yiytanuv,  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  IS.  Several 
Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
Tnrttv  was  the  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  in- 
dicated in  Bev.  xiii.  18.^ 

Tithd*  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of 
tithes  are  found  both  in  profane  and  also  in 
biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  biblical  history,  the  two  promi- 
nent instances  are —  1.  Abram  presenting  the 
tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather  of  the  spoils 
of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at 
Lu£,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  m  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  first  enactment  of  i£e  Law 
in  respect  of  tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the 
tenth  of  all  produce,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and 
cattle,  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered 
to  Him.  2.  That  the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an  addition  of  one- 
fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  80-33).  This 
tenth,  called  TentmaUif  is  ordered  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  Uieir  service ; 
and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  thon- 
selves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  tiiese 
receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  ».e.  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty  years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the 
people,  1.  To  bring  their  tithes,  together  with 
their  votive  and  other  ofierinp  and  first-fruits, 
to  the  chosen  centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis, 
there  to  be  eaten  in  f^tive  celebration  in  com- 
pany with  their  children,  their  servants,  and 
the  Levites  (Dent.  xii.  J^18).  2.  All  the 
produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed  every  year, 
and  these  tithes,  with  the  firsUings  of  the  flock 
and  herd,  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis. 
3.  But  in  case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to 
convert  the  produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be 
taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to 
be  mcluded  (Dent.  xiv.  22-27).  4.  Then  fol- 
lows the  direction,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
all  the  tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  eathen^,  and 
laid  up  "  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival 
is  to  be  held,  in  whidi  the  stranser,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  together  with  the  Levite, 
are  to  partake  (i&.  ver.  28,  29).  6.  LasUy,  it 
is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each 
thiixi  year,  "  which  is  the  year  of  titiiing,"  an 
exculpatory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every 
Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the 
divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).  From 
all  this  we  gather,  I.  That  one-tenth  of  the 

1  The  mythologle  story  of  the  Titans  was  de- 
rived fW>in  the  event  reooroed  Gen.  vl.  1-4 ;  comDare 
1  PM.  U.  4;  Jude  «.  —  Ed.  »        k« 


whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  aanneA 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  1.  That 
out  of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth 
to  God,  for  the  use  of  the  high-piiest.  3.  That 
a  tithe,  in  aU  probability  a  teoond  tithe,  was  to 
be  applied  to  festival  purposes.  4.  That  is 
every  third  year,  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
tkuJ  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with 
the  poor  and  the  Levites.  The  question  arises. 
Were  there  three  tithes  taken  in  tnis  third  year, 
or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the  second  under  s 
different  description  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.  Jose- 
phns  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was 
to  be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and 
that  a  tenth  besides  these  was  everv  tluni  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  (oomp.  Tob.  i.  7,  8 J. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third 
and  sixth  years'  mcond  tithe  was  shared  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  Levites,  t.e.  that  there 
was  no  third  tithe.  Of  these  opinions,  that 
which  maintains  three  separate  and  compkie 
tithings  seems  improbable.  It  is  plain  thai 
under  the  kings  the  tithe-svstcm  partook  of  the 
general  neglect  into  which  the  obsenrance  of 
the  Law  dedined,  and  that  Hezekiah,  among  his 
other  reforms,  took  efiectnal  means  to  revive  its 
use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5, 12, 19).  Similar  measuns 
were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nefaemish 
(Neh.  xii.  44) ;  and,  in  both  these  cases,  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  chaige  of  the 
stores  and  store-houses  for  the  purpose.  Tex, 
notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  ODnssioa, 
the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  viL  5-8 ;  Matt,  xxiu 
23 :  Luke  xviii.  12). 

Ti'tUB  ManliuB.    [Mamuus.] 

Ti'tas/  Our  materials  for  the  biognpby 
of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be  diawa 
entirely  from  tlie  notices  of  him  in  the  Seoood 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatiana,  and 
to  Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Seooid 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioiied  in 
the  Acts  at  all.  Taking  the  passaees  in  the 
Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
events  referred  to,  we  turn  nrst  to  Gal.  it  I,  3. 
We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  beie  10  be 
identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  m 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  fiom  Antiock 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  neoeaaity  of  circEBH 
cision  to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titos  is 
close  association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.  He  goes  with  them  to  Jemaakm- 
His  circumcision  was  either  not  insisted  on  at 
Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  firmly  resbied. 
He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of  aa  a  (aentife, 
by  which  is  most  probably  meant  that  both  hii 
parents  were  Gentiles.  Titus  would  seeii&,ea 
the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  beca 
specially  a  representative  of  the  chnrcfa  of  tkt 
uncircumcision.  It  is  to  our  purpoae  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  passage  dted  above,  Titos  « 
so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  be 
had  become  personally  known  to  toe  Galauaa 
Christians.  After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii 
23),  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ei 
(Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1 ),  the  apostle  prooeeded  ts 
Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  had 
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been  sent  on  ft  miRsion  to  Corinth.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed ;  bat  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7, 13-15).  The 
mission  to  Corinth  had  reference  to  the  im- 
moralities rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to 
the  effEict  of  that  First  Epistle  on  die  ofiending 
church.  We  learn  further  that  the  mission 
was  so  far  successful  and  satisfactory.  But  if 
we  proceed  fhrdier,  we  discern  another  part  of 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
This  had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that 
time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
JndsBa  (viii.  6).  Thus  we  are  prepared  for 
what  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his 
encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regard- 
ing the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company 
with  two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  bearing 
the  Second  Epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request 
(viiL  6, 17)  that  he  would  see  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  collection  (Wii.  6).  It  has  jronerally 
been  considered  doubtful  who  the  udeX^  were 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  First  Epistle 
to  Corinth.  Most  probably  they  were  Titus 
and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be, 
who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18).  A  considerable  interval  now 
elapses  before  we  come  upon  the  next  notices 
of  this  disciple.  St.  Paurs  first  imprisonment 
is  ooncluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus 
were  together  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Ti- 
tos remaining  in  the  island  when  St  Paul  left 
it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  the  apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the 
following  biographical  details :  —  In  the  first 
place,  we  learn  that  he  was  originally  convert- 
ed through  St.  Paul's  instrumentaltty  (L  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the 
responsible  duties  which  he  faiad  to  discharse  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  nnnnished  (i.  5),  and  he  is  to 
origanixe  the  Church  throughout  the  island  by 
appointing  presbyters  in  every  ci^.  Next  he 
Is  to  control  and  bridle  (ver.  11)  the  restless 
and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  per- 
emptory in  so  doing  (ver.  IS).  He  is  to  urge 
the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (ii.  3)  pos- 
sibly had  something  of  an  ofllcial  character 
(ver.  3,  4).  The  notices  which  remain  are 
more  stricUv  personal.  Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arrival  in  drete  of  Artemas  and  Tvchicus  (iii. 
12),  and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul 
at  Nioopolis,  where  the  apostle  is  proposing  to 
pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  ApoUos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send 
them  on  their  joumev,  and  supply  them  with 
whatever  they  need  for  it  (iii.  13).  Whether 
Titus  did  k>in  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  can- 
not tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention 
of  this  place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no 
mat  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) ;  for  Dal- 
matia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  From  the  form  of  the  whole 
sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final 
Imprisonment ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fidentlv.  The  traditional  connection  of  Titus 
with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant. 


though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  modem  capitiU,  Candia, 
appears  to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial- 
place.  In  the  frai^ent  by  tlie  law  ver  Zenas, 
Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna.  JLastly,  the 
name  of  Titus  was  ttie  watchword  of  the  Cre- 
tans when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 

Titas^  Epistle  to.  There  are  no  special 
ties  in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very  elab- 
orate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  pastoral 
letters  of  St.  Paul.  If  those  two  were  not 
genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  ger.- uineness  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  thi  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  diat 
to  Titus.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
than  the  quotations  in  IrensBus,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and 
Clemens  Romanus.  As  to  internal  features, 
we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Epis- 
tle to  Titus  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
other  pastoral  epistles.  This  tends  to  show 
that  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with  the 
other  twQ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  epis- 
tle has  marks  in  its  phraseologv  and  style  which 
assimilate  it  to  the  general  Ixxiy  of  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  As  to  any  difiiculty  arising  from 
supposed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchical 
arrangements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this 
epistle  irpea^VTcpoc  and  tn^SKomc  are  used  as 
synonymous  (i.  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in  the 
address  at  Miletus,  about  the  year  58  a.d.  (Acts 
XX.  17^28).  At  the  same  time,  this  epistle  has 
features  of  its  own,  espedidly  a  certain  tone  of 
abruptness  and  severity,  which  probably  arises, 
partlv  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cretan 
population,  partly  out  of  the  charactf^r  of  Titus 
nimself.  Concerning  the  contents  of  ;hi8  epis- 
tle, something  has  already  been  said  if  the  arti- 
cle on  Titus.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time 
and  place  and  other  circumstances  of  the  writ- 
ing of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  fill- 
ing up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  im- 
pnsonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case :  •—  We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  after 
aooomplishing  his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain) 
to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages 
from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to 
Crete ;  during  the  former  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  after  returning 
from  the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  being,  at  the  time  of  despatching  it,  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.  At  Nicopofis,  we  may  conceive  him  to 
have  been  finally  apprehended,  and  taken  to 
Rome,  whence  ne.  wrote  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

Ti^Eita,  the.  The  designation  of  Joha. 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xi. 
45).  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To'ah.  A  Kohathite  levite,  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

Tob-adoni'jah.    One  of  the  Levites  sent 
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Sjr  Jehothaphat  throagfa  the  cities  of  Judah  to 
teach  the  Law  to  the  people  (3  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Tob,  the  Land  of.  The  place  in  which 
JephUum  took  refuce  when  expeUed  from  home 
by  his  half-brother  (Jadg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he 
remained,  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  fineebooters, 
till  he  was  brought  back  bj  the  sheiks  of 
Gilead  (rer.  5).  The  narratiTC  implies  that  the 
land  of  Tob  was  not  far  distant  from  Gilead : 
at  the  same  time»  from  the  natare.of  the  case,  it 
must  have  lain  out  towards  the  eastern  deserts. 
It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  i^in  in  3  Sam. 
X.  6,  8,  as  Ishtob,  i.e.  Bian  of  Tob,  meaning, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
"  men  of  Tob."  After  an  immense  interval,  it 
afwears  again,  in  the  Maccabean  history 
(1  Maoc.  ▼.  IS),  in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tn- 
bieni  (8  Maoc.  xii.  17).  No  identification  of 
this  ancient  district  with  any  modem  one  has 
yet  hera  attempted.  The  name  Tell  Dobbe,  or, 
as  it  is  giyen  br  the  latest  explorer  of  those  re- 
gions. Tell  DMe,  attached  to  a  ruined  site  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Lejah,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  KenduxU,  and  also  that  of  ed-Dab,  some 
twelve  honrs  east  of  the  mountain  d-Kulab, 
are  both  suggestive  of  Tob. 

Tobf  ah.  L  "  The  chUdren  of  Tobiah  " 
were  a  fiunilv  who  returned  with  SSerubbabel, 
but  were  unaole  to  prove  their  connection  with 
Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  63).  — 2.  "To- 
biah the  slave,  the  Ammonite,"  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  rancorous  opposition  made 
bv  SanbaJlat  the  Moabite  and  his  adherents  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  races 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  cesised  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But  Tobiah, 
though  a  slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a 
title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found 
means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  fiimily, 
and  his  son  Johanan  married  the  daughter  of 
Meshnllam  the  son  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 
He  himself  was  the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah 
the  son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17),  and  these  family 
relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction  among 
the  Jews.  Ewald  conjectures  that  Tobiah  had 
been  a  pa^  ("  slare  ')  at  the  Persian  court, 
and,  being  m  favor  there,  had  been  promoted  to 
be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it  almost 
seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  strongier 
feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat, 
and  tnat  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet  "  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his 
name. 

Tobi'as.  The  Oreek  form  of  the  name 
Tobiah  or  Tobijah.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit, 
and  central  character  in  the  book  of  that  name. 
—  2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanns,  apparently  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jem- 
salem  in  the  time  of  Selencns  Philopator  (cir. 
B.O.  187).  In  the  high-priestly  schism  which 
happened  afterwards,  ''the  sons  of  Tobias" 
took  a  oonspicaons  part.     Ap. 

Tobie»  the  Places  of  (1  Mace.  V.  13).   It 

is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of 
Tob.    A  p. 

Tobi'el,  the  father  of  Tobit,  and  grand- 
father of  Tobias  (1 ),  Tob.  i.  1.    Ap. 

Tobfjah.    1.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by 


Jehoshaphat  to  leach  the  Law  in  the  etties  xA 
Judah  (3  Chr.  xru.  8).— 2.  One  of  dw  C^ 
tivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  ia  whose  pre^ 
enoe  the  prophet  was  oommaaded  to  t^e 
crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  and  pnt  them  on 
the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (ZedL  vi. 
10,  14).  Bosenmiiller  conjectures  that  he  was 
one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up  to  Jemaalem, 
from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babjkm, 
with  contributions  of  gold  and  sflver  fior  the 
Temple.  But  llanrer  conaidere  that  the  offer- 
ings were  presented  by  Tobijab  aad  hia  com- 
panions. 

To'bit.  Father  of  Tobies  (Tob.  L  I,  Ac). 
[Tobit,  Book  of.]    Ap. 

Tol>iL  Book  of,  a  book  of  die  Apooy- 
pha,  which  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts ;  but  it  was  paobafcly 
written  originally  in  Greek.  The  seene  of  Ubit 
book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither  Tobll»  a  Jew, 
had  been  carried  as  a  captive  hv  Shalnuuwaer. 
It  is  represented  as  completed  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  (b.c.  606 ;  Tob.  xir.  15),  and 
written,  in  the  main,  some  time  before  (Toh. 
xii.  20).  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  narFatm 
bespeaks  a  later  age ;  and,  above  all,  the  doc- 
trine of  good  and  evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a 
form  which  belongs  to  a  period  oonsidcrablv 
posterior  to  the  mbjrlonian  CaptiTity  (Aamo- 
aens,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3;  Rapbad»  xii.  15). 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  history.  It  is 
a  didactic  narrative ;  and  its  point  liea  in  the 
moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in 
the  incidents.  In  modem  tunes,  the  monl 
excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  (^  oontioveny.  Nowhere 
else  IS  there  preserved  so  complete  and  htanti- 
fill  a  picture  of  the  domestic  lift  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return. 

To^'chen.  A  nlaee  mentioned  (1  Chr.  W. 
32  only)  amongst  tne  towns  of  Simeon. 

Togar'maA.  AsonofGomer,  andbtotfa- 
er  of  Ashkenaa  and  Riphath  (Gen.  z.  3). 
Togarmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connect- 
ed with  Armenia;  imd  the  snfaaei^nent 
of  the  name  (Ea.  xxvii.  14,  xxxtiIL  6) 
with  this  view.  The  Annentan  ~ 
sents  many  peculiarities  which  dial  ^ 
fh>m  other  oranches  of  the  Indo-^^nropeaa 
famUy;  but  in  spite  of  this,  however,  no 
hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in  placing  i: 
among  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Tolia.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  psvph- 
et,  perhaps  the  same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  L  1. 
oomp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

Tk>l.  King  of  Hamath  on  tiM  Orontea, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  nowerfnl  enemy. 
the  Syrian  king  Hadadeier,  oy  the  anny  of 
David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to 
congratulate  the  victor,  and  do  him  booMge 
with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  bnas 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10). 

To'la.  1.  The  first-bom  of  Issachar,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Nwn. 
xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  2).  — 2.  Jndce  of 
Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1,  S).  tie  is 
described  as  "the  son  of  Fuah,  the  son  of 
Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  Tola  jn(^;ed  larad 
for  twenty-three  yeara  at  Shamir  m  Ifonnt 
Ephraim,  where  m  died  and  was  bnried. 

TolacL     One  of  the  towns   of  Sneon 


TOMB 
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(I  Chr.  iT.  29j.  In  the  lists  of  Joshua,  the 
name  is  ^iven  m  the  fuller  Ibnn  of  El-tolad. 

Tolaite6»  the.  The  descendants  of  Tola 
the  SOIL  of  Lssachar  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Toll>aDes.  Tblbm,  one  of  the  porters  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  (1  End.  ix.  25).    Ap. 

Tomb.  It  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
the  fashion  to  look  to  E^pt  for  the  prototyfie 
of  every  fbnn  of  Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is 
one  thins  in  the  Old  Testament  more  clear 
Chan  another,  it  is  the  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  Egyptian  that  pre^vailed  from  first 
to  last  amonfl^  tne  Jewish  people.  From  the 
burial  of  Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral -rites  prepared  for 
I>orcas  (Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  sarcophagus,  or  even  coffin,  in  anv  Jewish 
burial.  Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews 
like  those  of  the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans  They 
were  marked  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
characterized  all  their  religious  observances. 
This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distingnishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres-— the  deep  ioculus"  which,  so 
far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock -cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known 
elsewhere.  The  shallow  loculus  would  have 
been  singnlariy  inappropriate  and  inconvenient 
where  an  anembalmed  body  was  laid  out  to 
decay,  as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means 
of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
comb. The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone 
fiited  to  the  end,  ana  luted  into  tne  groove 
which  osnally  exists  there.  Thir  fact  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  it  aflbrds  a  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood  in  cer- 
tain passa^  in  the  New  Testament  Thus, 
in  Jonn  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the 
atone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "they  took  away  the 
atone"  without  difficulty,  apparently.  And, 
chap.  XX.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the 
atone  is  taken  away."    Tnere  is  one  catacomb 

—  that  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " 

—  which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling  across  its 
entrance ;  bnt  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which 
it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other  of 
the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Jerusalem, 
nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated 
had  it  anywhere  existed.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Jews  were  singularly  free  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  funereal  magnificence,  they  were 
at  all  stages  of  their  independent  existence  an 
eminently  buryingpeople. 

Tombt  ojT  the  PatruanchM.  —  Turning  from 
these  considerations  to  the  more  strictly  his- 
torical part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
is  the  purchase  of  the  Field  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  in  order  that  he  might  therein 
bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  There 
be  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3,700  yean  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now;  but  no  one  in  modem  times  has 
teen  their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter 


into  the  cave  where  they  rest.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  those  who  have  visited  Hebron  have 
had  sufficient  architectural  knowle<lge  to  be 
able  to  sav  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected.  Though 
much  more  eas^  of  access,  it  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  a^  of  the  wall  that  en- 
closes the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  decide  the  question ;  bnt  the  prob- 
abilities certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or 
Saracenic  origin  for  the  whole  structure  both 
internally  and  externally.  From  the  time 
when  Abraham  established  the  burying-place 
of  his  fiimily  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when 
David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which 
bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favorite  place  of  sepulture.  Eadi  was 
buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died, 
without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

Toadu  of  the  Kmg8.  —-  Of  the  twenty-two 
kings  of  ifndah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from 
1048  to  590  B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half, 
were  buried  in  one  hypogeum  in  t£e  "  city  of 
David."  Of  all  these,  it  is  merely  said  that 
they  were  buried  in  "  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fiithers"  or  "of  the  kings''  in  the  dtv  of 
David,  except  of  two,  —  Asa  and  Hesekiab. 
Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  David,  "  but 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  pas- 
sage in  Nehemiah  iii.  16,  and  in  Ezekiel  xliii. 
7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  dty  of  David, 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion,  or 
the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  the  Temple.  They  were,  in  foct,  cer- 
tainly within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the 
"  Haram  Area ; "  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact 
spot,  we  must  pause  for  further  information  be- 
fore a  reply  can  be  given.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one  single 
sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem,  whk;h 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  more 
correctly,  to  have  been  used  for  burial  before 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  only  important 
hypogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  may  consequently  belong  to 
an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as 
the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western 
fiank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  having  originally  been  a  natural 
cavern  improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external 
gallery  some  140  feet  in  extent,  into  which 
twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi  open.  It 
has  no  architectural  moulding,  no  sarcophagi 
or  shallow  loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign 
orifrin. 

Tongues,  Conftision  of.    The  uni^  of 

the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if*^  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  general  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image, .  .  .  male  and  female  created 
He  them"  (Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  act  was  carried  out,  by 
the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
protoplast  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  29).  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity 
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of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  na- 
ture—  not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again 
simply  a  specific  unity,  but  a  specific  based 
upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being  noth- 
ing else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred 
historian  apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity 
of  race.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  speech ;  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regaraed 
as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Speech, 
being  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  oeing, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  by  the  same  process  of  imitation  by  which 
it  is  still  perpetuated.  The  original  unitv  of 
speech  was  restored  in  Noah.  Disturbing 
causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve 
this  twofold  union  of  community  and  speech. 
The  human  family  endeavored  to  check  the 
tendency  to  separation  by  the  establishment  of 
a  great  central  edifice,  and  a  city  which  should 
serve  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world. 
The  project  was  defeated  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "confound 
their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  Contemporane- 
ously with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this 
eonmsion  of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  memory  of  the  gXtai  event  was 
preserved  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  points  de- 
mand our  attention  in  reference  to  this  narra- 
tive, viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  confusion  of 
tongues  may  m  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  twtween  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  the  builders  of  Babel  amounted  to 
a  loss,  or  even  a  suspension,  of  articulate 
speech.  The  desired  object  would  be  equally 
attained  by  a  miraculous  forestalment  of  those 
dialectical  difllerences  of  language  which  are 
constantihr  in  process  of  production.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  one  original  language  may  have 
remained,  but  so  disguised  by  variations  of 
pronunciation,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
combinations,  as  to  be  practically  obliterated. 
(2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  disper- 
sion of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
contemporaneous  events.  The  divergence  of 
the  vanous  families  into  distinct  tribes  and  na- 
tions ran  parallel  with  the  divergence  of  speech 
into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in  historical 
sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  11th 
chapter.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  process  of  the  dispersion  ;  but,  as- 
suming that  dispersion  as  tkfait  accompli,  it 
records  the  ethnic  relations  existing  between 
the  various  nations  aflbcted  by  it.  These  rela- 
tions are  expressed  under  the  guise  of  a  geneal- 
ogy ;  the  ethnological  character  of  the  document 
is,  however,  clear  both  from  the  names,  some 
of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Ludim,  Jebn- 
site,  &c. ;  others  geographical  or  local,  as  Miz- 
raim,  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  formulary 
which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
"after  their  families,  a/ter  their  tongues,  in 
their  countries,  and  in  their  nations  "  (ver.  5, 
20,31).  Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographi- 
cal as  well  as  ethnolog^fcal ;  but  this  arises  out 
•f  the  practice  of  designating  nations  by  the 


countries  they  occupy.  The  general  arrange 
ment  of  the  table  is  as  follows :  —  The  whole 
human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shemitps 
are  described  last,  apparently  that  the  continui- 
ty of  the  narrative  may  not  be  further  dis^ 
tnrbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the 
Shemites,  in  order  to  show  that  theae  wea 
more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
Japhetites.  The  identification  of  the  biblical 
with  the  historical  or  classical  names  of  nations 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  particularly  where 
the  names  are  not  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  where  names  admit 
of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of  being 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  1. 
The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the 
remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  follows:  —  (i.) 
Gomer,  connected  ethnicaUy  with  the  Cimwmrii, 
Cimbri  (?),  and  Cymry;  and  geographically 
with  Crimea,  Associated  with  Gomer  are  the 
three  following  :  —  (a)  Ashkenas.  (6)  Riphath. 
ic)  Togarmah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  ScHtAiam, 
(iii.)  Madai,  Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the  Icmamt, 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic  race, 
with  whom  are  associated  the  four  following : 

—  (a)  Elishah.  {h)  Tarshish.  (e)  Kittim.  {d) 
Dodanim.  (v.)  Tubal,  (vi.)  Meshech.  (vii.) 
Tiras.  2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty 
names,  of  which  four  represent  independent, 
and  the  remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  folknra  : 

—  (i.)  Cush,  in  two  branches,  the  western  or 
African  representing  Ethiopia,  the  KteA  of 
the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern  or  Asiatie 
being  connected  with  the  names  of  the  tribe 
Coueei,  the  district  Cistui,  and  the  provinoe 
Susicma  or  Khtmatan,  With  Cush  are  asso- 
ciated —  (a)  Seba.  (&)  HavihOi.  (c)  Sabcak 
Id)  Raamah ;  with  whom  are  associated — (oF) 
Sheba.  (6*)  Dedan.  (e)  Sabtcchach.  (/)  Nim- 
rod.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Mian,  .i.e.  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt;  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected :  —  (a)  Ludim.  {b)  Ana- 
mim.  (c)  Naphtnhim.  (</)  Pathmsim.  (e)Cas- 
luhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  (^)Phut.  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no 
remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan  belong  Uie 
following  eleven :  —  (a)  Sidon,  the  well-knova 
town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)Heth.  or 
the  Hittites  of  biblical  histoiy.  (c)  The  Jebn- 
site,  of  JAut  or  Jerusalem,  '{d)  The  Amorite. 
(e)  The  Girgasite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  {g)  The 
Arkite.  (A)  The  Sinite.  (t)  The  Arvadite. 
mThcZemarite.  (X:)  The  Hamadiite.  3.  The 
Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names^  of 
which  five  refbr  to  independent,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows:  — (i.) 
Elam.      (ii.)  Asshur.      (iii.)  Arphaxad,  with 


whom   are   associated 


Sslah;    Sslah's 


son  (a*)  Eber ;  and  Eber's  two  sons  (a')  Pdcig 


and  (Ir)  Joktan,  with  the  following  toil 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. :  —  (o*)  Almodad.  (M) 
Sheleph.  (<?*)  Hazarmaveth.  (c^lJerah.  (ej 
Hadoram.  (/>)  Uzal.  (0«)  Diklah.  (A«)Obsl 
(^)  Abimael.  if)  Sheba.  (£«)  Ophir.  (I") 
Havilah.  (m«)  JoUb.  (iv.)  Lud.  (v.)  Afboi, 
with  whom  the  following  are  associaled: 
—  (a)  Us.  (&)Hul.  (c)Gether.  {d)U^k. 
There  is  ^t  one  name  noticed  in  the  t^de. 
viz.  PhUistim,  which  ocean  in  the  Haaucie 
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diTisioD,  but  without  any  direct  assertion  of 
Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number  of  names 
noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim,  would 
thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  raised  bj  patris- 
tic writers  to  72. 

Appendix.  —  Towsb  of  Babel.  —  The 
history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  pre- 
served at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  Sie  testimo- 
nies of  classical  and  Babylonian  authorities. 
The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek  Bor- 
sippa,  the  Bin  Nimnid,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Hillah,  S.  W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles 
firom  the  northern  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  Ba- 
bylonian name  of  this  locality  is  Banip  or  Bar- 
zipa,  which  we  explain  by  Tower  of  Tongues. 
Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon.  This  building,  erected  by 
Nebttchadneaszar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus 
describes  as  the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Belus.  The 
temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven 
other  stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the 
Borrippa  inscription,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ingaUusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues :  — 
"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the 
moat  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  a  former 
king  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did 
not  complete  its  head.  Since  a  remote  timet 
people  hadabcmdoned  it,  without  order  expressing 
their  words.  Since  that  time,  the  earthquake 
and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-<lried 
clar ;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split, 
and  the  earth  of  the  interior  &d  been  scattered 
in  heaps." 

Tongues,  gift  of.  The  promise  of  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples,  "  They  snail  speak  with 
new  tongues  "  (Mark  xvi.  17),  was  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  cloven  tongues  like 
fire  sat  upon  the  disciples,  and  "evenr  man 
heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language  {Acts 
ii.  1-12).  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  su- 
pernatural knowledge  of  languages  was  given 
CO  the  disciples  for  their  work  as  evangelists ;  but 
it  appears  nom  the  narrative  that  the  "  tongues  " 
were  used  as  an  instrument,  not  of  teach- 
ing, hot  of  praise,  and  those  who  spoke  them 
seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of 
some  strong  excitement,  "  full  of  new  wine." 
Moreover,  the  Gift  of  Tongues  is  definitely 
asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
Joel  ii.  28 ;  and  we  are  lad,  ther^re,  to  look 
for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of  Tongues 
in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  O.  T.  use  of  tne  word ;  and  this 
is  fbnnd  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24 ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
The  First  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified 
and  compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according 
to  their  worth.  The  facts  which  may  be  gath- 
ered are  briefly  these :  —  (I.)  The  phenomena 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  were  notoonnned  to  one 
ehorch,  or  section  of  a  church.  (2.)  The 
conraarison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists  given  by 
St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiL  8-10,  28-30),  places  that 
of  tongpnes,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.    (3.)  The  main  character- 


istic of  the ''  tongue  "  is  that  it  is  unintelligible. 
The  man  "speidcs  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
16),  but  no  one  understands  him.  (4.)  The 
"  tongues,"  however,  must  be  regardea  as  real 
languages.  The  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues  " 
(1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  ''  tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1 ),  point  to  differences  of  some  kind,  and 
it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of 
language  than  as  belonging  to  utterances  all 
ec^ually  wild  and  inarticulate.  (5.)  Connected 
with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was  the  correspond- 
ingpower  of  interpretation. 

Topar'ohy.  A  term  applied  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Septuagint  (1  Mace.  xi.  28)  to  in- 
dicate three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30, 
xi.  34)  the  name  vofiog  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages,  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"governments."  The  three  "toparchies"  in 
question  were  Apherima,  Lydda,  and  Bamath. 
The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agediks,  and  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  Tojtapx''K  occurs  all  harmonize  with 
the  view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose 
dut^  would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  adminis- 
ter justice  in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment, 
would  have  the  command  of  a  small  military 
force.    Ap. 

Topaz  (Heb.  pixdah:  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10;  EiZ.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19;  Rev.  xxi. 
20).  The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  generally  allowed  to  be  our  chryso- 
lite, while  their  chrysolite  is  our  topax.  The 
account  which  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives 
of  the  topazos  evidently  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  stone  is  our  chrysolite ;  '*  the  topazos," 
he  says,  "  is  still  held  in  high  estimation  for  its 
areen  tints."  Chrysolite,  wnich  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its 
polish  unless  worn  with  care. 

To'phel.  A  place  mentioned  Dent  I  1, 
which  has  been  probably  identified  with  IWl^ 
on  a  wady  of  the  same  name  running  nortn  of 
Bozra  towards  theN.W.  into  the  Ghor  and 
S.  E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

To'pheth,  and  once  To'phet.  It  lay 
somewhere  east  or  south-east  otJenisalem ;  for 
Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or  east 
gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  ( vii.  31 ),  which 
is  "by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate"  (xix.  2). 
Thus  it  was  not  Identical  with  Hinnom.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  part  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens, and  watered  by  Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  present  Bifioet  el-Hamm.  The 
name  Tophet  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Is.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32, 
xix.  6, 11,  12,  13, 14).  The  New  does  not  re- 
fer to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  the 
first  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his 
time  the  name  had  disappeared.  Hinnom  by 
old  writers,  western  and  eastern,  is  always 
placed  eatt  of  the  city,  and  corresponds  to  whar 
we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the  Tyropceon."  To- 
phet has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  kftitudo;  others  garden;  others  drum. 
otners  place  of  burning  or  burying;  others  06001- 
inotMMi.  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  oocnrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutiv* 
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rtsnm,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret,  and  in 
the  other  Tophet  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The  He- 
brew words  are  nearly  identi<al ;  and  Tophet 
was  probably  the  kine  s  "  music-grove  **  or  gar- 
den, denoting  ori^inuly  nothing  evil  or  hataul. 
Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its 
name  from  the  drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries 
of  the  burning  victims  that  passed  through  the 
fire  to  Molech.  Afterwards  it  was  defifod  by 
idols,  andnolluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and 
the  fires  or  Molech.  Then  it  became  the  place 
of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell. 
The  pious  kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its 
altars  and  high  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the 
filth  of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  " 
of  Jerusalem. 

Tor'mah  occurs  only  in  the  maigin  of 
Judg.  ix.  31.  By  a  few  commentators,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  word  was  originally 
the  same  with  Abumah  in  ver.  41. 

Tortoise  ( Heb.  f«i6).  The  tttA  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean 
animal.  Bochart  with  much  reason  refers  the 
Heb.  term  to  toe  kindred  Arabic  dhab,  *'  a  laige 
kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description 
of  it  as  given  hj  Damir,  appears  to  be  the 
Psammotaursr  fcmctts  or  J/ontfor  UmtHs  of 
Cuvier. 

ToiL  To\,  king  of  Hamath  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
9, 10). 

Tower.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in 
fWMitier  or  exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  the  Tower  of  Edar,  &c.  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21 ;  Is.  xxi.  5, 8, 1 1 ;  Mic.  iv.  8,  &c.),  the 
Tower  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Remains 
of  such  fortifications  may  still  be  seen,  which 
probably  have  succeeded  to  more  ancient  struc- 
tures built  in  the  same  places  for  like  purposes. 
Besides  these  military  structures,  we  n»d  in 
Scripture  of  towers  Iniilt  in  vinevards  as  an  al- 
most necessary  appendage  to  tnem  (Is.  v.  2 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  Mark  xii.  1 ).  Such  towers  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially 
near  Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for  tlie 
keepers  of  the  vineyards. 

Town-clerk.  The  title  ascribed  in  our 
version  to  the  magistrate  at  Ephesns  who  ap- 
peased the  mob  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  me 
tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  original  service 
of  this  class  of  men  was  to  record  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in 
public.  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,"  says  Baumstark,  "ypofL/iardc  were 
appointed  there  in  the  character  of  governors 
of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused 
the  year  to  be  named  finom  them,  and  some- 
times were  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
^  least  the  name,  of  'Apxupeifg" 

Trachoni'^tiB.  This  place  is  mentioned 
onl^  once  in  the  Bible  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  Traehoni- 
tii  IS,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Aramaic  Argob.  From  Josephus  we  gather 
that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  Gau- 
lanitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on  Auranitis  and 
Batansea.  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bor- 
dered on  BatansM,  near  the  town  o(  Saocsa. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  sontih  as  Bostra.  From  diese  data,  we 
^ve  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  position  of  Tra- 


chonitis.    It  included  the  whole  of  the  nodera 
province  called  d-Lejoky  with  a  sectioB  of  the 

Slain  southward,  and  also  a  part  of  the  western 
eclivities  of  Jebel  Haurftn.  This  may  expLain 
Strabo's  two  Trachons.  The  Leuih  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Batansa  (nov 
Jebel  Hanrftn),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  miuf 
of  Saccaea  and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Au- 
ranitis (now  Hauran),  in  which  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Bostra ;  on  the  west  by  Gaolaniti« 
(now  Jaul&n) ;  and  on  the  north  by  Itnnes 
now  Jedfir)  and  Damascus. 

Trance,  (l.)  In  the  only  passage  (Num. 
xxiv.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the 
English  of  the  O.  T.  there  is,  as  the  Italics  show, 
no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew.  In  the  M.  T. 
we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x.  10, 
xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  "  excessus  " 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  dw  lat- 
ter. The  meaning  of  the  Gred^  and  Latin 
words  is  obvious  enough.  The  iKorami  is  die 
state  in  which  a  man  has  passed  oat  of  the 
usual  order  of  his  life,  beyond  the  usaaX  limits 
of  consciousness  and  volition.  "  Exoeasna,"  ia 
like  manner,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writos,  t 
svnony me  for  die  condition  of  seeming  death  0> 
the  outer  world,  which  we  speak  of  aa  a  trance. 
The  history  of  the  English  word  presents  an 
interesting  parallel.  (2.)  Used  as  the  wofd  is 
by  Luke,  *'  the  physician,"  and,  in  this  apedsl 
sense,  by  him  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  precise  meMiing  it 
had  in  the  medical  terminokigy  of  the  time. 
From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  to 
describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,  it  had 
probably  borne  the  connotation  whi&  it  has  bid, 
with  sliades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever 
since.  (3.)  We  may  compare  with  tbeae  BtBSB> 
ments  tlie  more  precise  definitiona  ef  noden 
medical  science.  There  the  ecstatie  state  ap|ieari 
as  one  fi>rm  of  catalepsy*  In  catalepsy  pore 
and  simple,  there  is  "  a  sodden  sospennoo  of 
thought,  of  sensibility,  of  volnntary  motioKL" 
In  the  ecstatic  fi>rm  of  catslcnsj,  on  the  odier 
hand, "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  extemal  impres- 
sions, but  rapt  and  abeorbed  in  some  oqieci 
^  of  the  imagination."  There  is,  for  die  oosi 
part,  a  high  d^ree  of  mental  exeiteneRC.  The 
patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fcrrid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  waniiiwa.  The 
character  of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  iDtenae 
contemplative  excitement.  The  caoaes  of  thif 
state  are  to  be  traced  commonly  tt>  stroae  re- 
ligious impressions.  (4.)  Whatever  expuna- 
tion  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  tme  of  many,  if 
not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left  die  stemp 
of  their  own  character  on  die  rdtgioQs  bistaiT 
of  mankind,  that  th^  have  been  Uabie  to  pass 
at  times  into  this  abnormal  stete.  The  mnoB 
of  intense  feeling,  stronj^  volition,  km^-oontin- 
ued  thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  bj  the 
withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  snp^on 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilib- 
rium, appears  to  have  been  more  dten  the 
"  earthen  veswl "  will  bear.  The  wofds  wkidi 
speak  of  "  an  ecstasy  of  adoration  "  are  oAea 
literally  true.  (5. )  we  are  now  aUe  to  take  a 
tme  estimate  of  the  trances  of  biblieal  faisKMrT. 
As  in  other  dunss,  so  also  here,  die  ybenoMeaa 
are  common  to  liigher  and  lower,  to  true  awJ 
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fal«e  systems.  We  may  not  point  to  trances 
and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a  true  revelation, 
bat  still  less  ma^  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  in- 
consistent with  It  Thns,  though  we  have  not 
ihe  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  the  "deep 
sleep,"  the  "  horror  of  great  darkness/'  that 
fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12).  Balaam,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  constraining  power  of  a  Spirit 
mightier  than  his  own, "  sees  tne  vision  of  Qod, 
Jauing,  but  wiUi  opened  eyes"  (Num.  xxiv.  4). 
Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the  wild  chant  of 
the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths  of  feeling, 
himself  also  *' prophesied,"  and  "  fell  down^' 
(most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kinglv  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "  aU 
that  dav  and  aU  that  night  '*  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Somethmg  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made 
men  say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  **  Is 
mad,  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet "  ( Jer.  xxix. 
26).  In  Ezekiel,  the  phenomena  ap^r  in 
more  wonderful  and  awful  forms  (Ez.  lii.  15). 
(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "  the  apostles  and 
urophets"  of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this. 
Though  diflerent  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  or 
ToNOUBS,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
tions (Acts  X.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for 
the  most  part  ^d  the  apostle  drew  a  veil  over 
these  more  mysterious  experiences  (2  Cor.  xii. 
1-4.) 

Treroass-Offering.    [SiN-OrFsaiNo.I 

TriaL  Information  on  the  subiect  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  he  found  in  the  arti- 
cles on  Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in 
Jbsus  CiuiST.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may 
here  be  added  on  judicial  proceedings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  especially  such  as  were 
conducted  before  foreigners.  (I.)  The  trial  of 
our  Lord  before  PiU^  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a 
trial  for  the  offence  laaa  majaiatu ;  one  which 
would  be  punishable  with  death  (Luke  xxiii.  2, 
38 ;  John  xix.  12, 15).  (2.)  The  trials  of  the 
apostles,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Paul  before 
the  high-priest,  were  conducted  according  to 
Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vi.  12,  xxii.  30, 
xxiii.  1).  (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  ma/  be  so  called, 
of  St  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  be- 
fore the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  are  called,  orpa- 
niyoi,  prstors,  on  the  chaise  of  innovation  in 
religion  —  a  crime  punishsBle  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22).  (4.)  The  inter- 
rupted trial  of  St.  Paul  before  tne  proconsul 
Ghillio  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to 
establish  a  chan;eof  tne  same  kind  (Acts  xviii. 
12-17).  (5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Csssa- 
rea  (Acts  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted 
aocording  to  Roman  rules  of  judicature,  (a.) 
In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintifis,  of  a  Roman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  (6.)  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  after  St  Paul's  reply,  (c.) 
The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial  (Acts  xxv.  7, 
8)  presents  two  new  features :  (a.)  The  appeal, 
mp^BllaUo  or  moocatio,  to  Cssar,  by  St  Aul  as 
a  Roman  citixen.  The  effect  of  the  appeal  was 
to  renaove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  emperor,  (b.)  The  conference  of  the 
procurator  with  "  the  council "  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  widi  the 

Srstor  as  consiliarii.  But  the  expression  may 
enote  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim.  (6.) 
We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (AcU  xix.  38)  of 
a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt  xvU.  24,  25).  (1.)  The 
chief  biblical  fects  connected  with  the  payment 
of  tribute  have  been  already  given  unoer  Tax- 
es. A  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connection 
with  the  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is 
thus  rendered,  inaccurately  enough,  in  the 
A.  y.  The  payment  of  the  hali-ehekel  (» 
htifstater  ==  two  drachnue)  was,  though  rest- 
ing on  an  ancient  precedent  (Sx.  xxx.  13),  yet, 
in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late 
ori^n.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  rab- 
bimc  rules  on  the  first  of  Adar,  began  to  be 
collected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  ttt  latest,  on 
the  first  of  Nisan.  It  was  ^>plied  to  defiray 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Temple.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  it  was  sequestiated 
by  Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
(2.)  The  expkmation  thus  given  of  the  ''trib- 
ute "  of  Matt  XVU.  24,  is,  bejond  all  doubt, 
the  true  one.  To  suppose  with  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Maldonatns,  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  R/>man  em- 

Seror  (Matt  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the 
istinct  statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna, 
and  takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  our 
Lord's  words.  It  mapr  bo  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  full  significance  of  thoee  words  is 
adequately  brought  out  in  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  them.  As  explained  by  most  com- 
mentators, they  are  simply  an  assertion  by  our 
Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship,  an  implied  rebuke 
of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  wnich  he  had 
so  recently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  tacts  of  the  case  may  help  us  to  escape 
out  of  the  trite  routine  of  commentators,  and  ' 
to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  implied 
in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Temple-rate,  as 
above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late  ori^n. 
The  question  whether  the  cost  of  the  mommg 
and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to 
the  freewill  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been 
a  contested  point  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  the  former  had  carried  the  day 
after  a  long  struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from 
the  1  St  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.  We  hare  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative 
of  St  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  diflforent  ways, 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  Th»  San- 
hedrim, by  making  the  Temple-offering  a  fixed 
annual  tax,  collecting  it  as  men  eolkx^  trib- 
ute to  CsBsar,  were  lowering,  not  raising,  the 
religious  condition  and  character  of  the  people. 
They  were  placing  every  Israelite  on  the  rooting 
of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a  "  son."  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  an^  man 
could  claim  the  title  of  a  son  of  Qod,  m  that 
proportion  was  he  "  firee  "  from  this  forced  ex- 
action. (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now 
been  given  leads  us  to  see,  in  those  words,  a 
precept  as  wide  and  far-reaching  as  the  yet 
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more  memorable  one,  "  Render  unto  Cnsar  the 
things  that  be  Cssar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  be  God's." 

Tribute-money.    [Taxbs;  Tribute.] 

Trip'olis.  The  Greek  name  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union 
for  Anulus,  Sidon»  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoe- 
nician name  was  is  unknown  (3  Mace.  xir.  1). 
The  ancient  Tripolis  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the  year  1289  a.d.  ; 
and  the  modem  Turablout  is  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and  is  po  longer  a 
port.  Ei  Mmt^  which  is  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing  village. 
Ap. 

Tro^'as*  The  city  from  which  St  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation,  to 
carry  the  gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  8, 1 1).  n  is  mentioned  on  other  occasions 
(Acts  zz.  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2  Tim.  iv. 
13),  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  full  name 
of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Troas  (liv.  xxxv. 
42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply  Alex- 
andreia, as  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  sometimes 
simply  Troas.  The  former  part  of  the  name  in- 
dicates the  period  at  which  it  was  founded.  It 
was  first  built  by  Antieonus,  under  the  name  of 
Antigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  some  neighboring  cities.  Afterwards 
it  was  embellished  by  Ly simachus,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas.  Its  situation  was  on  the 
coast  of  MrsiA,  opposite  the  S.  £.  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Tenodos.  Under  the  Romans,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  In  tne  time  of  St.  Paul, 
Alexandreia  Troas  was  a  coUmia  with  the  Jv* 
Italicum,  The  modem  name  is  Eaki-Stamboul. 
The  rains  at  Eski-Stamboui  are  considerable. 
The  walls,  which  may  represent  the  extent 
of  the  city  in  the  apostle's  time,  enclose  a  rec- 
tangular space,  extending  above  a  mile  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  uile  from  north  to 
south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest  for 
us  is  the  harbor,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200 
broad. 

Trogyllinm.  [See  Samos.]  Samos  is 
exactly  opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge 
•f  Mycale,  which  is  called  TpityvXhov  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  XX.  15),  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage,  which 
is  still  called  St  Paulas  Port. 

Troop,  Band.  These  words  are  employed 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  ffidAd,  which  nas 
invariably  the  force  of  an  irre^ilar  force,  gath- 
ered with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder. 

TrophlmuB.    [Ttchicus.] 

Trumpet.    [ Cornet.] 

Trumpets,  Feaat  of  (Num.  xxix.  l ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  24),  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  which 
fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  It  differed  from  the  or- 
dinary fisstivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
aays  of  Holy  Convocation.  Instead  of  the  mere 
blowing  of  the  trampcts  of  the  Temple  at  the 
time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trampets."  In  addition  to 
th«  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  of- 


fered on  the  first  of  every  month,  there  wm 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  Iambi 
of  the  first  year,  with  the  aocuatomed  meat- 
offerings, and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering  (Nnm. 
xxix.  1-6).  The  regular  monthly  offering  was 
thus  repeated,  with  me  exception  of  the  young 
bullock.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps. 
Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by 
the  modem  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimoni- 
des  considered  that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken 
the  people  from  their  spiritual  slumber  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within  ten 
days  (comp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some  have  sapposed 
that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  sevendior 
sabbatical  month  of  the  ye^.  Philo  and  some 
early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  Bnt 
there  seems  to  to  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tisri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical 
Tear  and  the  Tear  of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'naandTrypho'sa.  TwoCbiis- 

tian  women  at  Rome,  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12). 
They  may  have  been  sisters;  but  it  is  more 
likefy  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister-worken 
of  the  apostolic  time.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct 
that  the  columlwria  of  "  Caesar's  household  *'  in 
the  Vigna  Codini^  near  Porta  S.  Stbattian, 
contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Trsr'phon.      A    usurper   of   the  Syriaa 
throne.    His  proper  name  was  Diodotns ;  and 
the  suniame  Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or, 
according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his 
accession  to  power.    He  waa  a  native  of  Caii- 
ana.    In  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas,  he  was 
attached  to  the  court;   but  tovrards  tlie  dose 
of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer 
the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  ( 1  Idacc 
xi.  13).    After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balaa, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  De- 
metrius 1 1,  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  An> 
tiochus  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (I 
Mace.  xi.  39 ;  B.C.  145).    After  a  time,  he  ob> 
tained  the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the  young 
king  was  crowned  (b.c.  144).    Tryphon,  how- 
ever,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonatfaao, 
he  gained  possession  of  nis  person  by  treacbeir 
(1  Mace.  xii.  39-50],  and  after  a  short  time  put 
him  to  death  (1  Mace.  xiii.  23).    As  the  way 
seemed  now  clear,  he  murdered  Antiochos,  and 
seized  the  supreme  power  (1  Mace  xiii.  31, 3S). 
Demetrias  was  preparing  an  expedition  againsi 
him  (b.o.  141 ),  when   he  was  taken  prisoner 
(1  Maoc.  xiv.  1-3).  and  Trvphon  retained  tba 
throne  till  Antiochus  VII.,' the  brother  of  De- 
metrius, drove   him   to  Dora,  from  ^^^  ^ 
escaped  to  Orthosia  (I  Mace.  xv.  10-14,37-39; 
B.C.  139).     Not  long  afterwards,  behig  law 
pressed  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounbB,  was  pat  to 
death  by  Antiochus.    Josephns  adds,  that  Va 
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was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made 
his  headanarters. 

Trypno^sa.  [Tstphbna  and  Trtphosa.] 

Tu'blU.  In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables 
of  Genesis  and  1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with 
JaTan  and  Mcshcch  among  the  sons  of  Japheth 
fGcn.  X.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  three  are  again 
associated  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
(he  wealth  of  Tyre  (Bz.  xxvii.  13).  Tubal 
and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19^,  Meshech  and  Tubal 
( Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 ),  are 
natioits  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix. 
2).  Josephus  identifies  the  descendants  of  Tu- 
bal with  tne  Iberians,  that  is  — not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but  —  the  in- 
habitants of  a  tract  or  country,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corre- 
sponded to  the  modern  Geoiigia.  This  approxi- 
mates to  the  view  of  Bochart,  who  makes  the 
Moschi  and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and 
Tubal.  The  Moschi  ana  Tibareni,  moreover, 
are  constantly  associated,  under  the  names 
«f  Bfushai  and  Tupku,  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

Talial-Ca^in.  The  son  of  Lamech  the 
( *ainite  by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is 
called  "  a'furbi^ther  of  every  cutting  instrument 
of  copper  and  iron." 

Tabie'ni.  The  "Jews  called  Tubieni" 
(2  Mace.  xii.  17)  were  doubtless  the  same  who 
are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns 
of  Toubion,  which  again  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  ToB  of  the  Old  Testament    Ap. 

Turpentine-tree  occurs  only  once  (Ec- 

el us.  XXIV.  16).  The  Tepii3tvdoc  OT  lip/uv^  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  represent  the  eldh  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  terebinth,  though  not 
generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of'the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  large 
size.  It  belongs  to  the  nat  order  Anacardia- 
eecB,  the  plants  of  which  order  generally  contain 
resinous  secretions. 

Turtle.  Turtle-Dove  (Heb.  tdr).    The 

name  is  pnonetic,  evidently  derived  firom  the 
plaintive  cooing  of  the  bird.  The  turtlendove 
occurs  first  in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xv.  9.  During 
the  early  period  ot  Jewish  history,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  bird  except  the  pigeon 
having  been  domesticated;  and  up  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  In- 
dia, it  was  probably  the  only  poultry  known 
to  the  Israelites.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  palm-dove  ( Turtwr  yEggptiaeuM,  Temm. )  may 
in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in  amazing 
numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree  occurs,  whether 
wild  or  cultivated.  From  its  habit  of  pairing 
for  life,  and  its  fidelity  for  its  mate,  it  was  a 
^mbol  of  parity,  and  an  appropriate  ofiering. 
The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove,  and 
its  return  in  spring,  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii. 
7,  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12.  It  is  from  its  plaintive 
note  doubUess  that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19, 
pouring  forth  his  lament  to  God,  compares 
himself  to  a  turtle-dove.  In  Palestine,  besides 
the  rock-dove  ( Colttmba  Uvia,  L.),  very  common 
on  all  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the 
inland  ravines,  the  ring-dove  ( ColumbapeUumbuM, 


L.)  frequents  all  the  wooded  distr/cts  of  tha 
country.  The  stock-dove  {Columba  cemas,  L.) 
is  as  generally,  but  more  sparingly,  distributed. 
Another  species,  allied  either  to  this  or  to  Co- 
lufuba  Iwia,  has  been  observed  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leuconota,  Vig.  The 
turtle-dove  {Turtur  aurUut,  L.)  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  an 
allied  species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turUe 
(Twriwr  ASgyptiacus,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Ty'ohious  and  Trophlmus,  compan- 
ions of  St.  Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  are 
mentioned  as  natives  of  Asia.  (1)  In  Acts 
XX.  4,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  are  expressly 
said  to  be  "  of  Asia ; "  but,  while  Trophimua 
went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15, 38).  (2)  How  Tychicua 
was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  tibat 
imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Together  wiUi 
Onesimus,  lie  was  doubtless  the  bearer  both  of 
this  letter  and  the  following  as  well  to  Phil»> 
mon.  (3)  The  language  concerning  Tychicus 
in  Eph.  vi.  21 ,  22,  is  very  similar,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  same  words.  (4)  The  next  ref- 
erences are  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  first 
in  chronological  order  being  Tit.  iii.  12.  Here 
St.  Paul  (writing  possibly  nrom  Ephesus)  says 
that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus  to 
Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  ^oes 
to  Nicopolis.  (5)  'In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (wntten 
at  Rome  during  the  second  imprisonment),  he 
says,  "I  am  herewith  sending  Tychicus  to 
Ephesus."  Probably  this  mission  mav  have 
been  connected  with  the  carrying  of  the^/Srrt 
epistle.  From  the  same  epistle  (2  Tim.  iv.  20), 
we  learn  that  Trophimus  had  been  left  by  the 
apostle  a  little  time  previously,  in  infirm  health, 
at  Miletns.  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
conjecture  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  were 
the  two  brethren  who  were  associated  with  Ti- 
tus (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judsa. 

Tyran^'nus.  The  name  of  a  man  in  whose 
school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the 
gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  presumption 
is,  that  Tyrennus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and 
a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric. 
Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  tnat  Tyrannus 
was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

l^yre.  A  celebrated  commercial  city  of  an- 
tiquity, situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33^ 
17'  N.  Its  Hebrew  name  '*Tzdr"  signifies  a 
rock,  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  ^vr, 
the  modem  town,  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  former- 
ly an  island.  Paljbttrus,  or  Old  T^re.  There 
is  no  doubt  tliat,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated 
on  an  island ;  but  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  mav  believe  Justin, 
(xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  mainland  be- 
fore there  was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  color  fix>m  the  name  of 
Palntyms,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in 
Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  thirty 
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stadia  to  the  aoath.  But  a  difficulty  arises  in 
sapposing  that  Palsetyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "a  rock ; " 
and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
PalsBtyms  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock 
on  the  surface  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the 
name.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg 
makes  the  suggestion,  that  PalsBtyrus  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  existed ;  and  ttiat  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  KebuchadncKzar,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  wfajch  con- 
tinued to  be  in  existence.  Movers  suggests  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  named  their  city  from  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation 
is  possible ;  but  other  explanations  are  equally 
possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  regarding  Palset^rus  is 
merel)r  arcluBological,  and  that  nothing  in  bib- 
lical history  is  affiscted  by  it.  Nebucluidneszar 
necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the  city  on 
the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which 
to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island. 
Whether  built  before  or  Later  than  Palsetyms, 
the  renowned  city  of  T^re,  though  it  laid  claims 
to  a  very  high  antiquity  fis.  xxiii.  7),  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odys- 
sey. The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited 
the  small  tract  of  country  which  may  be  called 
Phoenicia  Proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidonians  ( Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2, 
4,  12 ;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  £s.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this 
name  undoubtedly  included  Tynans,  the  inhab- 
itants being  of  the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city 
(in  the  A.  V.  **  the  strong  city  "),  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  amone  the  Sidonians  or  Phoe- 
nicians, who  were  inhswitants  of  the  land  (Judg. 
i.  31,  32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war 
with  that  intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a 
passage  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  we  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign 
of  David  vrent  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to 
Tyre,  amongst  other  cities,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  sub- 
ject to  David's  authority,  but  merely  that  a 
census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resident 
there. 

But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which 
afford  glimraes  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David  for  build- 
ing him  a  paJace ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  tne  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  One  point  at  this 
period  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In 
contradisunction  from  all  the  other  most  cele- 
brated independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world. 
Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 


Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts  which  seems  to  have  been  Already  attained 
by  the  Tyrians.  It  is  evident  that  under  Solo- 
mon there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solomon 
with  cedar-wood,  precious  metals,  and  work- 
men, and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India,  while  on  the  other  handSoIo- 
mon  gave  Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
use  of  some  havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  E.  ix. 
11->U,  26-28,  X.  22).  These  friendly  relatioD$ 
survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  secession  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  century  later  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  kin^  of  the  Sido- 
nians (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to  Menan- 
der,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  kins  of  T^ 
When  mercantile  cupidity  induced  uie  IVnans 
and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  buy  ^brew 
captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to  sell  them  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites,  there  com- 
menced denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  of 
retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  i.  9,  10).  But 
the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  oonquestr 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  AocordinglT,  wbtni 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.  At  this  time.  Tyre  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  prosperity.  Shalmaneser  aecms 
toliave  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  l^  Cyp- 
rians; and  wliat  ensued  is  thus  related 'by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre 
into  the  Greek  language:  "Elulseus  reigned 
thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Kittseans  (Cyprians),  sailed 
with  a  fieet  against  them,  and  reauced  them  to 
submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and 
turned  back.  On  this,  Sidon  and  Ace  (t.e.  Akko 
or  Acre)  and  Palsetyras  revolted  from  the  Ty- 
rians, with  many  other  cities  whidi  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Tyrians  would  not  suhmit  lo 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  then 
again,  the  Phoenicians  having  fhmislH^  hiai 
with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  Against  these, 
the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  ^U»- 
nersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  cook 
nve  hundred  men  prisoners.  The  repntaskm 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased 
Upon  this,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  movinr 
on  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  ana 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  finom  drawing 
water.  This  continued  for  five  jears,  and  sdD 
the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themadves 
with  water  from  wells." 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  proph- 
ecy against  Tyre,  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was 
utterS.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  oy  ShahKume- 
ser  (which  must  have  taken  place  not  lon^  after 
721  B.C.),  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  sti^  vith 
its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ; 
viii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth, 

ritory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected  by ^ 

fortifications  (Es.  xxviii.  5,  xxvi.4,6,8,  lO,  IS, 
xxvii.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Onr  knowletoe  oif  its 
condition  thenceforward  until  the  siege  ou  K'l^ 
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uchadnexBar  depends  endrelj  on  variooB  notices 
of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  full ;  and  especially, 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Eisekiel  furnishes 
us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
acaroely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens. 
One  point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  —  that 
Tyre,  like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  em- 
ployed mercenary  soldiers  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11). 
independently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  It 
appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the 
Arsian  Gulf  (ver.  22),  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  it  came  from  Arabia  bj  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  di£Eerent  quarter 
of  the  world,  vis.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  settle- 
ment of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper, 
we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts 
on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied 
with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  and  balm, 
6at  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  1 1 ).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Da- 
mascus, and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and 
rams  and  goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-flsh  were  imported 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  which  must  ori^nsily  have  been 
obtained  from  India  (Es.  xxvii.  7-22).  In  the 
midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ea.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadneazar,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Ju- 
diea,  and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyn  was  so 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  concjuerors  were  a 
fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would 
have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyr- 
ians.  Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ese- 
kiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight, 
this  appears  Strang  and  almost  inconceivable ; 
but  it  is  rendered  mtelligible  by  some  previous 
events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-four 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution 
(2  K.  xxii.,  xxiiL)  fully  explains  the  exultation 
jind  malevolence  of  the  Tynans.  In  that  Refor- 
mation, Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  or  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored 
to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 
These  acts  must  have  Men  regarded  by  the 
Tyrians  as  a  sefies  of  sacrilegious  and  abomi- 
nable otttnges ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  l^giddo,  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  tri- 
umphant joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution 
in  numan  affairs.  This  joy,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  other  fieelings,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  some  terms  or  other.  Tyre  submitted 
to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  the  Tyriana 
were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
may  have  given  him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection 
with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  t^xpedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time.  Tyre  Sbems  to  have 
been  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre 
was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  great  con- 
queror ;  and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siese 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  At 
that  time.  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  isUnd  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  por- 
tion of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland 
reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet;  and 
notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor 
of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded 
by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the 
Phoenicians,  thus  aflbrding  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  the  capture  bv  Alexander 
were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defend- 
ers were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females, 
and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves.  It  grad- 
ually, however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through 
the  immigration  of  fresh  settlers,  thougn  its  trade 
is  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rival- 
ry of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  SeleucidiB.  Under  the  Romans,  at  first  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  tor  seditions 
conduct.  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Stra- 
bo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi.  2, 
23),  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which  it 
derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  extracted 
from  shell'fish  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
a  species  of  the  f^enus  Murex.  The  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar  Interest  in 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jemsalem;  and 
if  so,  it  was  unaonbtedly  the  largest  city  which 
he  is  known  to  have  visited. 
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toulia  to  the  loath.  But  a  difiScalty  arises  in 
supposing  that  PalsBtyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  Uie  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "  a  rock ; " 
and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
PalsBtyms  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock 
on  the  surface  there  can  have  gpiven  rise  to  the 
name.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg 
makes  the  suggestion,  that  Palstyrus  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  existed ;  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  con- 
tinued to  be  in  existence.  Movers  suggests  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  named  their  city  m>m  the  character- 
istic features  of  Uie  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation 
is  possible ;  but  other  explanations  are  equally 
possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  regarding  Pahstyrus  is 
merely  archaeoloffical,  and  that  nothing  in  bib- 
lical history  is  anected  by  it.  Nebucluidnezzar 
necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the  city  on 
the  mainland,  aa  he  had  no  vessels  with  wliich 
to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  reasonablv  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  tiie 
heart  or  core  of  the  citr  waa  on  the  island. 
Whether  built  before  or  later  than  PsJsewms, 
the  renowned  city  of  T^re,  though  it  laid  claims 
to  a  very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xxiii.  7),  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odys- 
sey. The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited 
the  small  tract  of  country  which  mav  be  called 
Phoenicia  Proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidonians  ( Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2, 
4,  12  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  £z.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this 
name  undoubtedly  included  Tyrians,  the  inhab- 
itants being  of  Uie  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  In  Uie  Bible,  Tyre  is  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong  city  "),  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phce- 
nicians,  who  were  inh&itants  of  the  land  (Judg. 
i.  31,  32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war 
with  that  intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a 
passage  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign 
of  David  went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to 
Tyre,  amongst  other  cities,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  sub- 
ject to  David's  authority,  but  merely  that  a 
census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resident 
there. 

But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  histoiy  generally,  which 
afibrd  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David  for  build- 
ing him  a  palace ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  One  point  at  this 
period  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In 
contradisunction  from  all  tne  other  most  cele- 
brated independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world. 
Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 


Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts  which  seems  to  have  been  Already  attained 
by  the  Tyrians.  It  is  evident  that  nnder  Solo- 
mon there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solomon 
with  cedar-wood,  precious  metais,  and  wo^* 
men,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solo- 
mon gave  Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
use  of  some  havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (I  K.  ix. 
11-14,  26-28,  X.  22).  These  friendly  relations 
survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  secession  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  centurv  later  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  kin^  of  the  Sido- 
nians (1  R.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  toMensD- 
der,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tpnt. 
When  roerciintile  cupidity  induced  uie  Tynaos 
and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  bny  Ilebrev 
captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to  sell  them  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites,  there  com- 
menced denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  of 
retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  i.  9,  10}.  Bat 
the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  bemg  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  oonquestr 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Accordingly,  when 
Shalmanescr,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conqnered  tiie  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phaai- 
cian  cities.  At  this  time.  Tyre  had  readied  a 
high  point  of  prosperity.  Shalmaneeer  seems 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  Uie  Cyp- 
rians; and  wliat  ensued  is  thus  related  \r 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tjit 
into  the  Greek  language:  "Elulsetis  reigned 
thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upoo 
the  revolt  of  the  Kitteans  (Cyprisms),  sailed 
with  a  fieet  against  them,  and  reouced  them  to 
submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  aod 
turned  back.  On  this,  Sidon  and  Aoe  (t.e.  Akko 
or  Acre)  and  Palsetyrus  revolted  from  the  Ty- 
rians, with  many  other  cities  which  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Tyrians  would  not  snbmit  to 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  tbeai 
again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished  him 
with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  A^nst  these, 
the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dis- 
persing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took 
five  hundred  men  prisoners.  The  r^mtatioD 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased 
Upon  this,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  raovioir 
off  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  fiom  drawinfr 
water.  This  continued  for  five  jean,  and  still 
the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  thcoi8dve» 
with  water  from  wells." 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  proph- 
ecy against  Tyre,  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was 
uttered.  After  the  si^^  of  Tyre  by  Shalmane- 
ser  (which  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
721  B.C.),  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with 
its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Es.  xx- 
viii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  with  ter 
ritory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected  hy  stnyng 
fortifications  (Kz.  xxviii.  5,  xxvi.4, 6,  ^  10,  IS, 
xxvii.  II ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Onr  knowledge  cCiis 
condition  thenceforward  until  thesi^ge  hylkk^ 
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nchadneaEzar  depends  entirelj  on  variooB  notices 
of  it  bj  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  bnt  some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  fuU  ;  and  especiallj, 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes 
as,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  ns  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens. 
One  point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  —  that 
Tyre,  like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  em- 

filoyed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11). 
ndependently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  It 
appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the 
Arsian  Gulf  (ver.  22),  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  it  came  from  Arabia  bj  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  firom  a  very  different  quarter 
of  the  world,  vis.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  established  tneir  settle- 
ment of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper, 
we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts 
on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  country  whence  Tvre  was  supplied 
with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  and  balm, 
6at  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Da- 
mascus, and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and 
rams  and  goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported 
from  the  Pek>ponne8us.  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  which  must  ori^nally  have  been 
obtained  from  India  (£s.  xxvii.  7-22).  In  the 
midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ei.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Ju- 
diea,  and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conc^uerors  were  a 
fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hah.  t.  6),  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would 
have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyr- 
ians.  Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  firom  Eze- 
kiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight, 
this  appears  Strang  and  almost  inconceivable ; 
but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some  previous 
events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-four 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution 
(2  K.  xxii.,  xxiiL)  fully  explains  the  exultation 
and  malevolence  of  the  Tynans.  In  that  Refor- 
mation, Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  or  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored 
to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 
These  acts  must  have  Men  regarded  by  the 
Tynans  as  a  sefies  of  sacrilegious  and  abomi- 
niu>]e  outrages ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doiibt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  lilfcgiddo,  and 
chc  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem* 


pie  of  Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  tri- 
umphant joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution 
in  numan  affairs.  This  joy,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  other  feelings,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
siese  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  it  is  still  a  disputeid  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  tnis 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  some  terms  or  other.  Tyre  submitted 
to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  the  Tyriana 
were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
may  have  given  him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection 
with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time,  Tyre  Sbcms  to  have 
been  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre 
was  assailed  for  the  tmrd  time  by  a  great  con- 
(^ueror ;  and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  At 
that  time.  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  por- 
tion of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland 
reach«l  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor 
of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded 
by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  b^  the 
Phoenicians,  thus  afibrding  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander 
were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defend- 
ers were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females, 
and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves.  It  grad- 
ually, however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through 
the  immigration  of  fresh  settlers,  thougn  its  trade 
is  said  to  have  suflfered  by  the  vicinity  and  rival- 
ry of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  SelencidsB.  Under  the  Romans,  at  first  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  tor  seditious 
conduct.  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Stra- 
bo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi.  2, 
23),  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which  it 
derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 

{mrple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  extracted 
rom  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem;  and 
if  so,  it  was  nnaonbtedl^  the  largest  city  wbksk 
he  is  known  to  have  visited. 
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sudia  to  the  soath.  But  a  difficulty  arises  in 
■apposing  that  Palietvrus  was  built  bdbre  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "a  rock; " 
and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
PalsBtyms  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock 
on  the  surface  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the 
name.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstenbei^ 
makes  the  suggestion,  that  PalsBtyrus  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  existed ;  and  tmit  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  con- 
tinued to  be  in  existence.  Movers  suggests  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  named  their  city  from  the  chaivcter- 
istic  features  of  the  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation 
is  possible ;  but  other  explanations  are  equally 
possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  regarding  Pahetyrus  is 
merely  archieolofiical,  and  that  nothing  m  bib- 
lical history  is  anected  by  it.  Nebucluidnezzar 
necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the  city  on 
the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which 
to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  rea8onid)l  v  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  tibe 
heart  or  core  of  the  dtv  was  on  the  island. 
Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palsetvms, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tpe,  though  it  laid  claims 
to  a  very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xxiii.  7),  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odys- 
sey. The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited 
the  small  tract  of  country  which  mav  be  called 
Phcenicia  Proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidonians  ( Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2, 
4,  12  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  £z.  xxxii.  SO) ;  and  this 
name  undoubtedly  included  Tyrians,  the  inhab- 
itants being  of  the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong  city  "),  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoe- 
nicians, who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg. 
i.  31,  32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war 
with  that  intelligent  race.  Subsequentiy,  in  a 
passage  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  £e  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign 
of  David  went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to 
Tyre,  amongst  other  cities,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  sub- 
ject to  David's  auUiority,  but  merely  that  a 
census  was  tiius  taken  of  the  Jews  resident 
there. 

But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which 
afford  glimmes  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David  for  build- 
ing him  a  palace ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  tne  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  One  point  at  this 
period  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In 
contradistinction  from  all  tne  other  most  cele- 
brated independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world. 
Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 


Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanica! 
arts  which  seems  to  have  been  Already  attained 
by  the  Tynans.    It  is  evident  that  under  Solo- 
mon tiiere  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solomon 
with  cedar-wood,  precious  metals,  and  woik- 
men,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voya^s  to 
Ophir  and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solo- 
mon gave  Hiram  supines  of  com  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
use  of  some  havens  on  the  Bed  Sea  (1  K.  ix. 
11-14,  26-28,  X.  22).     These  friendly  relations 
survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  secession  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  centnrv  later  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sido- 
nians (1  K.  xvi.  31 ),  who,  according  to  Mcnan- 
der,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  T^^re. 
When  merrantile  cupidity  induced  Sie  Trnaos 
and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  buy  £[ebrew 
captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to  Bth  them  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites,  there  eom- 
menced  denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  <if 
retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10).    But 
the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  oonquesv 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.    AocordinglT,  when 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  bad  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdora 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.    At  this  time,  Tyre  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  prosperity.    Shalmaneser  aeeois 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyp- 
rians ;   and  wliat  ensued   is  thus  related  'by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyie 
into  the  Greek  language:  "Elnlseos  reigned 
thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).    This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Kittieans  (Cyprians),  sailed 
with  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
submission.    On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whc^e  of 
Phoeniua,  but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and 
turned  back.   On  this,  Sidon  and  Aoe  (t.e.  Akko 
or  Acre)  and  Palsetyras  revolted  from  the  Ty- 
rians,  with  many  other  cities  which  ddivered 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.    Aooord- 
ingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  ts 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon    then 
a^n,  the  Phoenicians  having  iiiraished   him 
with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.    A^nst  tbeee, 
the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dis- 
persing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took 
five  hundred  men  prisoners.    The  repntatioB 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased. 
Upon  this,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  raoWnr 
on  his  army,  placed  guards  at  tfaeir  river  and 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing 
water.    This  continued  for  five^ears,  and  still 
the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  tlicmaelTcs 
with  water  from  wells." 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  pn^ib- 
ecy  against  Tyre,  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii^  was 
uttered.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalisume- 
ser  (which  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
721  B.C.),  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with 
its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ex.  xx- 
viii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  with  lei^ 
ritory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected  by  scnwg 
fortincations  (Ex.  xxviii.  5.  xxvi.4,6, 8«  10,  l^ 
xxvii.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Onr  knowled^  of  iti 
condition  thenceforward  until  the siegehy Ntl^ 
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nchadnezzar  depends  entirely  on  TariooB  notices 
of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  full ;  and  especially, 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes 
OS,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens. 
One  point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  —  that 
Tyre,  like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  em- 

f  Joyed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11). 
ndependendy,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  It 
appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the 
I^rsian  Gulf  (ver.  22),  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  diffarent  quarter 
of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  established  tneir  settle- 
ment of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper, 
we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts 
on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  country  whence  Tvre  was  supplied 
with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  and  balm, 
but  not  wine  apparently,  notwitlistanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Da- 
mascus, and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and 
rams  and  goats.  Eg^t  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  which  must  ori^nally  have  been 
obtained  firom  India  (Es.  xxvii.  7-22).  In  the 
midst  of  groat  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
wa.<}  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Ju- 
dssa,  and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tjrre  was  so 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conc^uerors  were  a 
fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would 
have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyr- 
ians.  Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Eize- 
kiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight, 
this  appears  Strang  and  almost  inconceivable ; 
but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some  previous 
events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-fbnr 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution 
(2  K.  xxii.,  xxiiL)  fully  explains  the  exultation 
and  malevolence  of  the  Tynans.  In  that  Refor- 
mation, Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  or  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored 
to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 
These  acts  must  have  ^n  regarded  by  the 
Tyrians  as  a  sefies  of  sacrilegious  and  abomi- 
niu>]e  outrages ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doiibt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  li^^giddo,  and 
Che  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 


ple of  Jemsalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  tri- 
umphant joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution 
in  numan  afEiirs.  This  jov,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  other  feelings,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
sieo;e  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  it  is  still  a  disputeid  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actuallv  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  some  terms  or  other,  Tyre  submitted 
to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  the  Tyriana 
were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
may  have  given  him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection 
with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time.  Tyre  8i«ins  to  have 
been  inferior  in  power  to  Siaon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  century,  b.c.  332,  Tyre 
was  assailed  for  the  third  time  bv  a  great  con- 
queror ;  and  if  some  uncertainty  nangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  At 
that  time.  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  poiv 
tion  of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland 
reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet;  and 
notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  c^nld 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor 
of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded 
by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  b^  the 
Phoenicians,  thus  afibrding  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander 
were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defend- 
ers were  put  to  death  ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females, 
and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves.  It  grad- 
ually, however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through 
the  immigration  of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  true 
is  said  to  have  suflfered  by  the  vicinity  and  rival- 
ry of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  SeleucidsB.  Under  the  Romans,  at  first  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  for  sediiious 
conduct  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tjrre  in  the 
time  of  Aug^tus  was  undeniably  great.  Stra- 
bo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi.  2, 
23),  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which  it 
derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  extracted 
fhom  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Plinv  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  waa 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem;  and 
if  so,  it  was  unaoubtedly  the  largest  city  which 
he  is  known  to  have  visited. 
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Fxx>m  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  centnry,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  independence,  Tyre  continued  in  un- 
interrupted prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (£z.  xxvi. 
7 ) ;  and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to 
the  verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre, 
**  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  saying  that  this 
raises  a  question  as  to  how  a  city  can  be  said 
not  to  be  built  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day  the  most  noble  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  third  verse  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is  called  *'  a  mer- 
chant of  the  people  for  many  isles,"  says  that 
this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that  com- 
mercial dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  city.  Jerome's  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  years  411-414  a.d.,  so  that  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  bears 
date  almost  precisely  a  thousand  years  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  e.g. 
588.  As  to  the  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  states 
that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no  more,  Jerome  says 
the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will  be  no  more  the 
Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own  king,  as  was 
^e  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings,  but  that 
it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either  to 
the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonums,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  When 
Jerome  s|>oke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  he  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated that  another  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  reserved  for  it  from  a  new  conquering 
power,  coming,  not  flrom  the  North,  but  from 
the  South.  In  the  seventh  century  a.d.  took 
place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  re- 
ligion to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the 
years  633-638  a.d.,  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Antioch,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Caliph  Omar.  But  even  this 
conquest  did  not  cause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Tyre 
was  Btill  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Christians  on  the  27  th  of  June,  11 44.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  known  world  which  had  stronger 
claims  than  Tyre  to  the  title  of  the  "  Eternal 
Cit^."  Tyre  had  been  the  parent  of  colonies, 
which  at  a  distant  period  nad  enjoyed  a  long 
life,  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony, 
Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes, 
and  Bfwylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had 
seen  Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is 
true,  was  still  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but,  in  comparison  with  Tyre,  Rome 
itself  was  of  recent  date. 

At  length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  un- 
doubtedly arrived.  It  had  been  more  'than  a 
oentuiT  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  Christians, 
when  m  March,  a.d.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known  to 


Europe  by  the  name  of  Plolemais,  and  took  it 
by  storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.    The 
result  was  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  by  Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the 
foUowmg  words  :   "  On  the  same  day  on  whk-b 
Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers, 
leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a 
sword,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  emliarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city 
to  be  occupied  freely  by  their  cononerors.    Oii 
the  morrow,  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them,  and  they  did  what 
they  f>leascd.      This  was  die  turning-point  in 
the  histoiT  of  Tyre,  1 ,879  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  NebuchadnezBU' ;  and 
Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from   the  blow. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  proe^perity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  different  times  anrine 
the  last  thirty  years  by  bihiical  scholars,  such 
as  Professor  Kobinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  who  all  concur  in  the  account 
of  its  general  aspect  of  desolation.    Its  great 
inferiority  to    l^yront    for  receiving  vessels 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modem  naviga- 
tion will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  becoming 
again  the  most  important  commercial  city  on 
the  Syrian  coast.    The  question  of  whether 
Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebnchadnezzar 
after  his  thirteen-years'  siege  has  liecn  keenly 
discussed.    Gesenius,  Winer,  and    Hitzig  de- 
cide it  in  the  n^rative,  while  Hengstenbei^  has 
argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side.    The  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  ol)served  respecting  tlie 
suppcMcd  capture :  —  1st.  The  evidence  of  Exe- 
kiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to  be  against  it. 
The  obvious  inference  from  xxix.  18  Is  that, 
however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may 
have  been  in  digging  intrenchmenta  or  in  cast- 
ing op  eanhworks,  uie  siege  was  nnsncoessfuL 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  versea  (19, 
20).    2dly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  histori- 
cal writings  on  this  subject  which  haye  not 
reached  our  times,  neither  slates  on  his  own 
authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else  as  stating, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it    3dlj.  Tbecap^ 
ture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  metitSoned 
by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  writings 
are  now  in  existence.    4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  that  the^  had  read,  amoogst 
other  histories  on  tiiis  point,  histories  of  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolans  Da- 
mascenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldees ;  and  Jerome,  in 
noticing  this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  ancbority 
of  any  kind  for  a  counter-statement.    On  this 
view  of  the  question,  there  would  seem  to  be 
small  reason  for  believing  that  the  dtj  was 
actually  captured,  were  it  not  for  another  pas- 
sage of  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted  (xxix.  18), 
in  which  he  explains  that  tne  meaning  of  N^ba- 
chadnezsar's  having  received  no  wages  lor  his 
warfare  against  Tyre,  is,  not  that  he  fiuled  to 
take  the  city,  but  that  the  Tyrians  had  ptt- 
viously  removed  every  thing  predons  from  it 
in  ships,  so  that,  when  NebncMidiiesiKar  enterod 
the  city,  he  found  nothing  there.    But  oontrary 
to  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  prophet 
I  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18),  it  would  he  ttnsalt 
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to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  aathorit^  for  the  state- 
ment that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  eventn- 
ally  captured  Tyre. 

Ty'ras.  This  form  is  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  £zekie].  Ro- 
sea, Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdras,  Jadith,  and 
the  Maocaheaa. 


u. 

IT'oal.  According  to  the  Beceiyed  Text  of 
Proy.  xxz.  1,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded 
as  proper  names ;  and  if  so,  they  must  he  the 
names  of  disciples  or  sons  of  Agar  the  son  of 
Jakeh,  an  nnknown  sage  among  the  Hebrews. 
But  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  passiige. 
Most  translators  and  commentators  regard 
them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Michaelis  ren- 
ders, "  I  have  wearied  myself  for  Grod,  and 
have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying  the 
words  to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself 
with  philosophical  specnlations  about  the  Deity, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  ^e  search. 
But  this  translation  cannot  bo  admitted. 
Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  sym- 
bolical names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  desig- 
nate two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself. 

U'eL  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who,  dnr- 
ing  the  Captivity,  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Esr.  z.  34). 

Uk'nas.  In  the  mar^n  of  I  Chr.  iv.  15, 
the  words  "  even  Kenaz  "  in  the  text  are  ren- 
dered "  Uknaa,"  as  a  proper  name. 

XJla'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2, 16)  as 
a  river  near  to  Snsa,  wnere  he  saw  his  vision 
of  the  ram  and  the  hfl-soat.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally identified  with  £o  EulsBus  of  the  Greek 
and  ttoman  geographers,  a  large  stream  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  that  city.  The 
Eulssos  has  been  by  many  identified  with  the 
Cboaspes,  which  is  nndoabtedly  the  modem 
KeMak,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  flowing  into 
it  a  little  below  Kurnah, 

niam.  L  A  descendant  of  GUead  the 
grandson  of  Bianasseh,  and  lather  of  Bedan 
(1  Chr.  vii.  17).  — 2.  The  first-bom  of  Eshek, 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Sanl  (1  Chr.  viii. 
39,  40). 

Ulia.  An  Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in 
hia  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Um^mall.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr. 
Thomson  conjectures  that  a  place  called  'Alma 
in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about  five  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Rat  en-NakkAra,  may  be  identical 
with  Ummah. 

Unolean  Meats.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not 
both  part  the  hooi  and  chew  the  end ;  and  cer- 
tain other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creeping 
things ; "  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  (twenty  or  twenty-one 
in  all) ;  whateyer  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins 
and  scales ;  whatever  winged  insect  had  not,  be- 
sides fonr  legs,  the  two  hind-legs  for  leaping; 
besides  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ;  'and 
all  blood  or  whatever  contained  it  (save  per- 


haps the  blood  of  fish,  as  wonld  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden, 
Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cot  from  the 
live  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and 
prooably  wherever  discernible  and  separable 
among  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14<  17,  vii.  23).  The 
eating  of  blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  yon''  (Lev. 
xvii.  10,  12,  13,  14).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  rale  laid  down  is  to 
exclude  all  the  camtvota  among  qnadrapeds, 
and,  Si>  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomencla- 
ture, the  raptares  among  oirds.  They  were 
probably  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  naman 
carcasses,  and  in  most  Eastem  countries  acting 
as  the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet 
Even  swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed ;  and, 
further,  by  their  constant  mncation  among 
whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  suggest  impurity, 
even  if  they  were  not  generally  foal  feeders. 
Amongst  fish,  those  which  were  allowed  con- 
tain unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  varie- 
ties, save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  As 
Orientels  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by 
types,  there  can  be  little  donb)  \hat  snch  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew 
and  Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  pernetoal  remind- 
er to  the  former  that  he  and  toe  latter  were  not 
on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that 
ceremony  was  changed,  we  find  that  this  was 
the  very  symbol  selected  to  instmct  8t  Peter 
in  the  troth  that  God  was  not  a  *'  respectef  of 
persons." 

XTnoleanneos.    The  distinctiye  idea  atr 
tached  to  ceremonial  nndeanness  among  the 
Hebrews  was,  that  it  cat  a  person  off  for  the 
time  fh)m  social  privileges,  and  left  his  citlseB- 
ship  among  God^  people  for  the  while  in  abey- 
ance.   It  did  not  merely  require  by  law  a  cer- 
tain ritual  of  purification  in  order  to  enhanee 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood,  bat  it  plaeed 
him  wno  had  contracted  an  nndeanness  in  a 
position  of  disadvantage,  from  which  certain 
ritualistic  acte  alone  conid  fVee  him.    There  is 
an  intense  reality  in  the  foet  of  the  Divine  Law 
taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinaiy  infirmi 
ties  of  flesh,  and  setting  ite  stamp,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moalded. 
The  sacredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is 
parallel  to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant   itself.    It  is   as    though  Jehovah 
thereby  would  teach  them  that  the  "  very  hairs 
of  their  head  were  all  numbered  "  before  him, 
and  that  "  in  his  book  were  all  their  members 
written."    Thus  was  inculcated,  so  to  speak, 
a  bodily  holiness.    Nor  were  the  Israelites  to 
be  only  "  separated  fh>m  other  people,"  but 
they  were  to  be  "holy  tmto  God"  (Lev.  xx.  84, 
26),  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation. " 
Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  regarding 
outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had  seen 
used  only  by  the  priests,  were  maoB  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation.    The  im- 
portance'to  physical  well-being  of  the  i^jonc- 
tions  which  required  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexte,  can  be  bat  fod>ly  ap- 
preciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  dinuite. 
Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  re^nfordng,  by  the 
sanction  of  religion,  observaaoes  tending  in  the 
main  to  that  healthy  state  which  is  the  only 
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lolid  basis  of  comfort,  eyen  though  in  certain 
poinlB  of  detail  ther  were  burdensome.  Un- 
cleanness,  as  referred  to  man,  may  be  arranged 
in  three  degrees ;  (1)  that  which  defiled  merely 
"  until  eren/'  and  was  removed  by  bathing,  and 
washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it  —  such 
were  all  oontacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
graver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and 
was  removed  by  the  use  of  the  *'  water  of  sep- 
aration "  —  such  were  all  defilements  connected 
with  the  human  corpse ;  (3)  undeanness  from 
the  morbid,  puerperal,  or  menstrual  state,  last- 
ing as  long  as  that  morbid  state  lasted ;  and  in 
the  case  of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  lifb.  As 
l!he  human  person  was  itself  the  scat  of  a  cove- 
nant-token, so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their 
sexual  differences.  Further  than  this  the  in- 
crease of  the  nation  was  a  special  point  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  therefore 
their  ftscundity  as  parents  was  under^the  divine 
tutelage,  beyond  the  general  notion  of  a  curse, 
or  at  feast  of  God's  msfavor,  as  implied  in  bar- 
renness. There  is  an  emphatic  reminder  of 
human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth  and  death 
—  man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his  mor- 
tal state  -^  being  marked  with  a  stated  pollu- 
tion. Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brougnt  de- 
filement on  its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far 
as  necessarily  isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
ctimstances^  propagated  around  her.  Nay,  the 
conjugal  act  itself,  or  any  act  resembling  it 
(Lev.  XV.  16-18),  entailed  undeanness  for  a  day. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  beoneathed  a 
defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  "  tent "  or  chamoer  of  death,  and  to  sun- 
drjT  things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  hu- 
man bone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pol- 
lute than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course 
ef  nature  (Num.  xix.  11-18|.  This  shows  that 
the  source  of  pollution  lay  m  the  mere  fact  of 
death.  The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by 
the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  being  double  that 
due  to  a  male,  extending  respectively  to  eighty 
and  forty  dajrs  in  all  (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  per- 
haps represent  the  woman's  heavier  share  in 
the  first  sin  and  first  curse  (Gen.  iii.  16 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  14).  For  a  man's  "  issue,"  besides  the  un- 
deanness while  it  lasted,  a  probation  of  seven 
days,  indndinff  a  washing  on  the  third  day,  is 
prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case 
of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  mterconrse  with  a 
woman  so  afibcted  (Lev.  xv.  13,  24,  28).  With 
regard  to  undeanness  arising  from  the  lower 
animals,  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  all  which 
were  andean  to  touch  when  dead  were  unclean 
to  eat,  but  not  conversely ;  and  that  all  which 
were  undean  to  eat  were  unclean  to  sacrifice, 
but  not  conversely.  All  animals,  however,  if 
dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  the  blood, 
were  naclean  to  eat  The  carcass  also  of  any 
animal  undean  as  regards  diet,  however  dyin^^, 
defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
touched.  All  these  defilements  were  **  until 
even  "  only,  save  the  eating  "  with  the  blood," 
the  ofibnder  in  which  respect  was  to  "  be  cut 
off"  (Lev.  xi.,  xvii.  14).  It  should  fnrther  bo 
added,  that  the  same  sentence  of  *'  cutting  oflT" 
was  denoiuioed  against  all  who  should  "  do  pre- 
«umY>tnonsiy  "  in  respect  even  of  minor  defile- 


ments ;  by  which  we  may  understand  all  con. 
tempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  directions  in  Dent,  xxiii.  10>13  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  iKHt 
encamped.  Amongst  causes  of  defilement 
should  be  noticed  the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  burnt  whole,  which  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  became  the  standing  resource  for  pu- 
rifying undeanness  in  the  second  degree,  them- 
selves became  a  source  of  defilement  to  all  who 
were  dean,  even  as  of  purification  to  the  undean, 
and  so  the  water.  Somewhat  similarly  the 
scapegoat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  bringing-forth  and  burning  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a 
similar  power.  This  lightest  form  of  nnclean- 
ness  was  expiated  by  bathing  the  body  and 
washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the  water  of  pa- 
rification  made  as  aforesaid,  men  and  women  in 
thdr  *'  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days,  reckoned 
from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring  two 
turtie-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  kill»l  by 
the  priests.  The  pnrincaHon  after  childbed  u 
well  known  from  the  N.  T.  All  these  kinds 
of  undeanness  disqualified  for  holy  functions : 
as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not  approach 
the  congfregation  and  the  sanctuanr,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  For  the 
spedal  case  of  the  leper,  see  Leprost.  To 
the  remarks  there  maae,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the  leper  to 
be  adjndged,  were  exempted  from  the  law  of 
defilement ;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  the 
leper  seem  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  ere 
of^the  Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for 
his  own  estate  of  death  with  "clothes  rent 
and  head  bare."  As  r^rards  the  analoiries 
which  the  ceremonial  of  other  Oriental  nations 
offers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  the 
Arabs  the  touching  a  corpse  still  defiles.  Be- 
yond  this,  M.  Chardin,  in  his  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians,  enters  into  particnian 
which  show  a  singularly  dose  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  Levitical  code. 

Undergirding  ( Acts  xxvii.  17).   [Ship] 

Unicom  (Heb.  r^hn,  rHe^,  ^ym).  the  rea- 
dering  by  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  of 
the  Hebrew  Riem,  a  word  which  occure  seves 
times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  some  larpe 
wild  animal.  The  Ri^  of  the  Hel>rew  Bible, 
however,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  oue- 
homed  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from 
Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of 
Joseph,  it  is  said,  "  His  glorv  is  like  the  fil- 
ling of  his  bullock,  and  his  Horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  a  unioom ; "  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
renders  it,  "  the  horns  of  unhoms."  The  two 
horns  of  the  BShn  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Mana.swh.'* 
Tnis  text  puts  a  one-homed  animal  entinrly  oct 
of  the  question.  Bo(rhart  contends  that  tbe 
Hebrew  RSem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic 
Rinit  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  Oryx 
kucoryx^  the  white  antelope  of  North  AfricB, 
and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Psl' 
estine.  Arnold  Boot,  with  mnch  better  retson. 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Una  or  wild 
ox  is  the  RUm   of  the  Hebrew  ScripCarea 
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Bolnnfloii  and  G«8eniaB  have  little  doabt  that 
the  bufiklo  (Bubahis  buffaha)  is  the  A^m  of 
the  Bible.  Little  can  be  uigeid  in  favor  of  the 
rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
be  sacrifloed  by  the  Law  of  Moses;  whereas 
the  Rlfim  is  mentioned  bjr  Isaiah  as  oomine 
down  with  bollocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord^ 
sacrifice.  A^n:  the  skipping  of  the  young 
Biim  (Ps.  XXIX.  6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros.  With  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the  Orifx  leueorvx,  it  must  be  ob- 
scnred  that  this  antelope,  luce  the  rest  of  the 
family,  is  harmless  uniess  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  RHern  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known 
and  often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  associated  with  bulls  and 
oxen,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  species  of  wild  ox  is  Intended.  The  al- 
lusion m  Ps.  xcii.  10,  "  But  thou  shalt  lift  up, 
as  a  RH^tfm,  my  horn,'*  seems  to  point  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bovida  use  their  horns, 
lowering  the  head,  and  then  tossing  it  up. 
But  it  IS  impossible  to  determine  what  partic- 
ular species  of  wild  ox  is  signified.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  BUrn  denotes  the 
wild  bunlo.  It  is  possible  that  some  wild 
specks,  Bubalus  ctmee,  or  B.  brachfcaruB,  may 
mm)  existed  fbrmerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
faowerer,  more  in  favor  of  some  gigantic  Urus. 
Un'nL  L  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).  —  2. 
A  seeond  Levite  (unless  the  family  of  the  fore- 
going be  intended)  concerned  in  the  sacred 
office  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xii.  9). 

U'^phas  (Jcr.  X.  9;  Dan.  x.  5).  [Ofhib.] 
JJt  occurs  in  Qenesis  onlv,  and  is  there 
mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haran  s  nativity  (Qen. 
xi.  38),  the  place  from  which  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
(xi.  31 ).  It  is  called  in  Genesis  "  Ur  of  the 
ChaUtBona;"  while,  in  the  Acts,  St.  Stephen 
fences  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopotamia  (vii. 
3,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications  which 
Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  One 
tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem  Orja^, 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  earl^  as  the  time  of  Isidore 
Jab.  B.0. 150).  According  to  Pococke,  that  Ur 
is  Bdesia  or  Orfiih  is  "  the  univenal  opinion  of 
the  Jews ;"  and  it  is  also  the  local  belief.  A 
second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers,  finds 
Ur  in  Wcarka,  the  'Opxotf  of  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture.  A 
third  tradition  distinguishes  Ur  from  Warka. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  whereto 
this  tradition  points  is  that  which  appears  by 
Its  bricks  to  have  been  called  Hur  bv  the  na- 
tives, and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Mut/heir,  or  Umgheir^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-^Hte.  An  opinion, 
ansnpported  by  any  tradition,  remains  to  be 
noticed.    Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  and  others, 
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identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with  a  place  of 
the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late  writer — 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  —  as  "  a  castle  "  exist- 
ing in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween Hatra  and  Nisibis.  Of  these  four  locali- 
ties, two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range, 
while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract 
near  the  sea,  at  least  400  miles  fi&rther  south. 
That  Chaldiea  was,  properlv  speaking,  the 
southern  part  of  Babyionia,  the  region  border- 
ing upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
Those  who  maintain  the  northern  location  of 
Ur  argue,  that,  with  the  extension  of  Chaldssan 
power,  the  name  travelled  northward,  and  be- 
came co-extensive  with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in 
the  first  plaic«,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
Chaldssa  was  ever  extended  to  the  region  above 
the  Siiyar ;  and  secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews 
at  any  rate  mean  by  CmUdsda  exclusively  the 
lower  country ;  and  call  the  upper,  Mesopotamia 
or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i.  17 ;  Is.  xiii.  19, 
xliii.  14,  &c.).  Again :  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Babylonian  power  was  established 
beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  lower  country  onlv  that  a 
name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "-i^ 
is  found.  Tho  cuneiform  Hur  represents  "^^^ 
letter  for  letter,  and  only  difibrs  from  it  in  the 
greater  strength  of  the  aspirate.  The  argu- 
ment that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arrapachitis  and  Seny,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the 
genealogy  of  Abraham,  has  no  weight  till  it  is 
shown  that  the  human  names  in  question  are 
really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  at 
present  assumed  somewhat  boldly.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  regard  it  a^-  tolerably  certain 
that  "  Ur  of  the  C£ddees  "  was  a  place  situated 
in  the  real  Chaldaea  —  the  low  countiy  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  th^  remains 
in  any  de^ee  doublfal  is,  whether  Warka  or 
Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  Tnuiidons  at- 
tached to  both,  but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to 
Warka.  On  the  otner  hand,  it  seems  certain 
that  Warka,  the  native  name  of  which  was 
Huruk,  represents  the  Erech  of  Genesis,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the  same  book. 
Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  exact  name 
of  *Ur  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best  claim, 
and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham.  'Ur  or 
Hur,  now  3fughar,  or  Um-Mugheir^  **  the  bitu- 
mened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
of  the  ChaldsBan  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  present 
course  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  receives  the  Shat-d-Hie 
from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less  than  125 
miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime 
town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a  temple 
of  the  true  Chaldsean  type.  The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the  name  of  a  certain  Untkhy  who 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldiean 
monumental  kings.  His  supposed  date  is  e.g. 
2,000,  or  a  little  earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capitaC 
of  this  monarch.    It  retained  its  metropolitan 
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XTr1>ane.  It  would  luve  been  better  if  the 
word  had  been  wntlen  UitBiH  in  the  Aathor- 
iied  Venion ;  for  unlearned  rendcra  aome- 
times  mistake  the  lex  of  thia  Christian  diaci- 
[de,  <rbo  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  irlMHn  St. 
PrdI  salutes  in  writln);  tp  Rome  (Rom.  xti.  9). 
We  have  no  means  ot   knowing  more  about 

TJ'n.  L  The  father  of  Beaaleel,  one  of  the 
architect!  ofthe  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxni.S.xxxT. 
30.  xxxviii.  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  20;  3  Chr.  i,  5). 
Ha  was  of  the  tribe  uf  Jodah,  and  grandson  of 
Caleb  ben  Heiron.  —  2.  The  father  of  Qeber, 
Solomon'a  commissariat  ofBcer  in  Gilead  (I  K. 
It.  19).  —  3.  One  of  the  g&tekeepers  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Eir.  x.  34). 

TTri'ah.  1.  One  of  the  thirtj'  commanders 
of  the  ihirtj  bands  into  which  the  Israelite 
army  of  David  »aa  divided  (I  Chr  xi.  41  ;  3 
Sam.  xxiii.  39).  Like  others  of  David's  offi- 
cers, he  was  a  tbrcij^er, — ■  Hittite.  His 
name,  however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (3 
Sani.  xi.  11),  indicate  that  he  had  adopted  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  married  Bathslieba,  a 
woman  of  extmordinarj  beauty,  the  dauehter 
of  Eliam — possibly  the  lame  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophel,  and  one  of  his  brother-offipera 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  34),  and  hence,  perhaps,  Uriah's 
first  acquaintance  with  Bathsheba.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  Nathan's  parable  (3  Sam.  xii.  3) 
that  he  was  passionately  devoled  to  his  wife, 
and  that  their  nnion  was  celebrated  in  Jerusa- 
lem aa  one  of  peculiar  tenderness.  In  the  first 
war  with  Ammon,  he  fallowed  Joab  to  the 
siege,  and  with  him  remained  encamped  in  the 
open  Held  |t6.  11).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
at  an  order  fVom  the  king,  on  theprelextof  ask- 
intc  news  of  the  war  —  nially  in  the  hope  that  his 
return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame  oF  hii 
own  ^me.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected 
vhsiade  in  the  anslere,  soldicr-like  spirit  which 


l^ided  all  Uriah's  condnct,  and  which  ghn  as 
a  hijih  notion  of  the  character  and  diadpline  of 
David's  officers.  On  the  morning  of  the  thiid 
day.  David  sent  him  bock  to  the  camp  with  a 
letter  containing  the  command  to  Joab  n 
cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  Th«  devitt 
of  Joab  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  at 
Rabhath- Ammon.  where  the  greateat  fbn:e  of 
the  besiqied  was  con[>regated.  and  Ihitber.  u  i 
kind  of  fbrlom  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  piece.  Uriah  and  the  olScrrs  with  him 
advanced  as  lir  as  the  gue  of  the  city,  and 
were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  waD. 
Just  as  Joab  had  tbrewamed  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  pascion  on  heaiia)* 
of  the  loss.  The  messenger,  at  inatTVcted  Inr 
Joab.  calmlv  continued,  and  eniled  the  atoiT 
with  the  words,  "  Thy  servant  also,  UrUh  tli* 
Hiuite,  is  dead."  In  a  moment.  David'a  aoM 
isappeased.  Itisoneof tlioloarhin){pamorut 
story,  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wifc'i 
dishonor.  —  2.  High-priest  in  the  rei^^n  of  Ahst 
(Is.viii.  3;  a  K.xvi.  10-16).  We  first  bear  of 
him  as  a  witness  to  Isaiah's  pmphery  awKera- 
me  Maber-ahalal-haah-bas,  with  Zechariah.  the 
son  of  Jeherechiah.  He  is  piobably  the  saiar 
as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  lor 
Ahaz  (3  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  heso.  the  pvopbet 
may  have  summoned  him  as  a  witneaa  on  ■^ 
count  of  his  position  as  bi-;h-prieat,  not  oe 
account  of  his  personal  qiialitiea;  thonfh,  u 
the  incident  occnrred  at  the  hnrinnin^  of  the 
reign  of  Ahai,  Uriah's  irrelisrJons  »nh*ervie»cj 
may  not  yet  have  mnnifesled  itself.  Of  the 
parentage  of  Uriah,  we  know  nnthinz-  H* 
probably  snccseded  Aiariah,  who  was  h^i- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uuiiah,  and  was  sat- 
ceeded  by  that  Aiariah  who  waa  hi;H>-pri<*l 
in  the  reign  of  Heiekiah.  Hence  it  is  proW 
ble  that  he  waa  aon  of  the  former,  and  fstW 
of  the  latter.  —  S.  A  priest  of  the  hnily  trf 
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Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  serenth  coarse  of 
priests  (Ezr.  viii.  33  ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21). 

UrFas.  1.  Ubiah,  the  hnsband  of  Bath- 
sheba  (Matt  i.  6).  — 2.  Ubuah  3  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43). 

u'rieL '*  the  fire  of  God/'  an  angel  nameh 
only  in  2  Esd.  iv.  1,  36,  t.  20,  x.  28.    Ap. 

U'riel.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of- 
Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  19]).  —  2.  Chief  of  the 
Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  x%. 
5p  11).  — 3.  Uriel  of  Uibeah  was  the  father  of 
Maachah,  or  Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Beliohoam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  she  is  called  "  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  "  Rashi  ffives  a  long 
note  to  the  efloct  that  her  fathers  name  was 
Uriel  Abishalom. 

Urijah.  1.  Urijah  the  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xri.  10),  prooablv  the  same  as 
Uriah  2.  —  2.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz, 
or  hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah  3. — 3.  One 
of  the  priests  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  — 4.  The  son  of  Shemaian  of  Kiriath- 
iearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  dajjrs  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt  His  re- 
treat was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his 
mep  brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoi- 
akiiv  slew  him  witli  the  swora,  and  cast  his 
bed*  forth  among  the  ffra>3s  of  the  common 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  ^0-23). 

TJrim  and  Thummim.    Urim  means 

"  light,"  and  TTutmmim  *'  perfection."  We  are 
told  that  "the  Urim  and  the  Thummim" 
were  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in 
before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-^M)).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before 
Sleazar,  the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for 
him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim ; "  and  this 
counsel  is  to  determine  the  movements  of  the 
host  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ).  In  the  bless- 
ings of  Moses,  they  appear  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  "  Thy  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One"  (Dcut 
xxxiii.  8,  9).  In  what  way  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  consulted  is  quite  uncertain. 
Josephus  and  the  rabbins  supposed  that  the 
stones  gave  out  the  oracular  answer  by  preter- 
natural illumination.  But  it  seems  to  be  far 
siinpltet,  and  most  in  agreement  with  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  inquiries  made  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  1!/,  xxiii.  2,  4, 
9,  U,  12,  xxviii.  6;  Jndg.  xx.  28;  2  Sam.  y. 
i3,  &c.),  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  hi^h- 
priest  (eomp.  John  xi.  51 ),  when  he  had  m- 
qnired  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  the  ephod  and 
breastplate.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  true 
notion  of  the  breastplate,  of  which  it  was  not 
the  leading  characteristic  to  be  oracular,  but 
only  an  incidental  privilege  connected  with  its 
fundamental  meaning.  What  that  meaning 
was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  SO,  where  we 
read,  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the 
Lord  oontinnally."  Now  the  judicial  sentence 
is  one  by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or 
eondemned.  In  prophetic  yision,  as  in  actual 
Oriental  lifb,  the  sentence  of  justification  was 


oftrai  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the  robe 
worn.  **  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
ments of  salvation.  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  oniaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10), 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  (cf.  Ixii.  3).  In 
like  manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c., 
the  white  linen  robe  expresses  the  righteous- 
ness or  justification  of  saints. 

Usury.     [Loan.] 

U^ta  [I  Esd.  v.  30).  It  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45).    Ap. 

Uthal.  L  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the 
children  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  ix. 
4).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  re- 
turned in  the  second  caravan  wim  Ezra  (Ezr. 
vin.  14). 

U'thii  (1  Esd.  viii.  40).     rUxHAi  2.]    A^. 

Ue,  the  country  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i. 
\ ).  As  far  as  we  can  gather, "  the  land  of  Uz  " 
lay  either  E.  or  S.  £.  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3) ; 
adjacent  to  the  Sabaeans  and  the  Chaldseans 
(Job  i.  15,  17),  consequently  N.  of  the  southern 
Arabians,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomitcs  of  Mount  Seir, 
who  at  one  period  occn).ied  Uz,  probably  as 
conquerors  (Lam.  iv.  21 ),  and  whose  troglodyte 
habits  are  probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7. 
From  the  above  data,  we  infer  that  the  land  of 
Uz  corresponds  to  the  AftU)ia  Deterta  of  classi- 
cal geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as 
lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  classical 
times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named  JEi8\tm  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  perhaps  may  be 
identified  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture. 

XJza'L  The  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

u'sal,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktau  (Gen.  x.  27 ; 
I  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  arc  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Sora'a,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  Auadl, 
Uzial,  or  AwM,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  Auzara  or  Ausara  of  the  classics.  It  is 
perhaps  referred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19),  trans- 
lated m  the  A.  V.,  "  Javan,  ffoing  to  ana/ro.** 

Us'za.    [UzzAH.J 

Us^sSytbe  Garden  of»  the  spot  in  which 

lianasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon, 
were  both  buned  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was 
the  garden  attached  to  Manasseh's  pialace  (ver. 
18).  The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it 
was  not  where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
were.  No  clew,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  po- 
sition. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  garden 
was  so  called  fh)m  being  on  the  spot  at  which 
Uzza  died  during  the  removal  of  the  Ark  fh>m 
Kiriath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

tJs^sah,  or  JIz^ESLf  one  of  the  sons  of  Abin- 
adab,  in  whose  house  at  Kiriath-iearim  the 
Ark  rested  for  twenty  years.  Uzzah  probably 
was  the  second,  ana  Ahio  the  third.  They 
both  accompanied  its  removal  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  new  cnrt  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  Uzzah 
walked  by  the  side.  "At  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Chidon  (I  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock, 
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die  oxen  stambled.  Uzzah  caught  the  Ark  to 
preTeat  its  falling.  The  profSuution  was  |Nin- 
ished  bj  his  instant  death,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Darid,  who  named  the  place  Perez-Uixah  (the 
breaking-forth  on  Uzzah ) .  Bnt  Uzzah's  fate  was 
not  merely  the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness.  The 
improper  mode  of  transporting  the  Ark,  which 
ought  to  have  been  home  on  Uie  shoulders  of 
the  Leyitfis,  was  the  primuy  canse  of  his  un- 
holy deed;  and  Dana  distinctly  recognized  it 
as  a  punishment  on  the  people  in  eenerd, 
"becanse  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due 
order." 

Us^aen-Sherally  a  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  E]>hraimite  woman,  the 
daughter  either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beri- 
ah.  It  is  named  only  in  I  Chr.  rii.  24,  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  Beth-horons. 

Uz^zi,  son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah, 
in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  ri.  5,  51 ; 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  Zadok,  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
erer  high-priest  He  must  hare  been  contem- 
porary with,  but  rather  earlier  than,  Eli. 

Uszi''a.  One  of  David's  guard,  and  ap- 
parently a  native  of  Ashtaroth  oeyond  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

XJzzrah.  L  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In 
some  passages,  his  name  appears  in  the  length- 
ened form  Azariah,  which  Qesenins  attributes 
to  an  error  of  the  copyists.  This  is  possible, 
but  there  are  other  instances  of  the  pnnces  of 
Judah  changpuff  their  names  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his 
son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne  at  the  age  or  16 ;  and  for  tiie 
greater  part  of  his  long  reign  of  53  jjrears  he 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a 
wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign 
by  a  successful  expedition  asainst  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  finom 
Judah  in  Jehoram's  time,  80  years  before ;  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Onlf  of 
'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  important  place  of 
Elath  (2  K.  xiv.  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  &c). 
Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the 
south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  peo- 
ple of  BCaJln,  and  the  Arabs  of  Qurbsial.  To- 
wards the  west,  Uzziah  fought  with  equal  suc- 
cess against  the  Philistines,  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod, 
and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philis- 
tine territory.  He  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of 
agriculture.  He  never  deserted  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zochariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in 
connection  with  nim  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So  the 
southern  kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of 
pro.-}perity  which  it  had  not  known  since  the 
death  of  Solomon.  The  end  of  Uzziah  was 
less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  hid  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  bum 
inceni«e  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others. 
(See  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8;  Num.  xri.  40,  xviii.  7.) 
The  king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and, 
as  he  pressed  forwanl  with  his  censer,  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  leprosy.  Uzziah  was  buried 
**  with  his  fathers,"  vet  apparently  not  actually 
in    the   royal    sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 


During  his  reign,  an  eartlM|iiake  oeearred 
which,  thon^  not  mentioned  m  the  historical 
books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences, for  It  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronologi' 
cal  epoch  by  Amos  (i.  I ),  and  mentioncil  in 
Zech.  xix.  5,  as  a  convulsion  ftom  which  the 
people  "  fied."  Josephus  connects  It  with  Uz- 
ziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense;  bat 
this  is  very  unlikely.  It  is  to  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  general  character  of  Usziah'4 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  at- 
tempt to  bum  incense  was  the  only  exception 
to  toe  excellence  of  his  administration  (2  Chr. 
xxrii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.a  80S-9  to 
756-7.  —  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]).~8.  A  imestoT 
the  sons  or  Harim,  who  hsud  taken  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). — 4. 
Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xL  4).— 
6.  Father  of  Jehonathan,  one  of  David's  over- 
seers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

Us^BieL  L  Fourth  son  of  Kbhath,  fether 
of  Mishael,  Elsaphan  or  Eiizaphan,  and  Zithri, 
and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22;  Ler. 
X.  4).  —  2.  A  Simeonifee  captain,  son  of  Ishi, 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). — 3. 
Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of  BeU 
(I  Chr.  vii.  7).  — 4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons 
of  Heman,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4).— 
6.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). — 6. 
Son  of  Uarhaiah,  probably  a  priest*  In  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
waU  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  i.e.  of  those  priests  whoae  heiedi- 
tary  office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred 
vessels. 

Uz^sielites,  the.  The  desoeodaats  ef 
Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  fbor  great  femilies  of  the 
Kohathites  (Num.  ilL  27 ;  1  Chr.  zxvt  S3). 


V. 

V^Jeia'tha.  One  of  the  ten  aoot  of  Ha- 
man  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shnahaa  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

Vale»  Valley.  It  is  hardly  necessary  u 
state  that  these  words  signify  a*  hollow  sween 
of  ground  between  two  more  or  leas  psnlM 
ridges  of  high  land.  Vale  is  the  poe&cal  or 
provincial  form.  The  structure  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  does  not  lend  itself  tn 
the  formation  of  valleys  in  our  sense  of  th<* 
word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its  crowded 
rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
tended sweep  of  valley.  The  nearest  appmch 
is  found  in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  contains  the  town  of 
yablus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  This,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the 
"  Valley  of  Jczred."  Valley  is  employed  ii 
the  Authorized  Version  to  render  five  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  I.  *EmdL  This  appears  o 
approach  more  neariy  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  English  word  tluin  any  other.  It  is  coa- 
nected  with  several  places ;  but  the  only  oos 
which  can  be  identiflGd  with  anv  certainty  is  tbs 
EmA  of  Jesreel,  already  mentibned  as  oae  d 
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the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley. 
2.  GaX  or  GS.  Of  this  natural  feature,  there  is 
fortanatelr  one  example  remaining  which  can 
he  identified  with  certainty,  —  the  deep  hollow 
which  encompasses  the  S.  W.  and  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  is  without  doubt  identical  with 
the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the  O.  T. 
This  identification  appears  to  establish  the  Ge 
as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  3.  Nachal,  This  is  the 
word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic  tecu(y, 
and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  connec- 
tion. It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word 
can,  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelv- 
ing, and  like  a  "  vallev  "  m  chafacter,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foam- 
ing torrent,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  dry),  and  ^e  stream  itself,  which,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains,  has  shrunk  to  insignifi- 
cant dimensions.  4.  Bik'dh,  This  term  appears 
to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  diough  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be 
enclosed  by  mountains.  It  is  rendered  by 
"valley "in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17, 
xii.  7 ;  2  <Jhr.  xxxv.  22 ;  Zech.  xii.  11.  5.  Has- 
ShifHah.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
employment  of  the  term  "  valley  "  is  really  un- 
fortunate. The  district  to  which  alone  the 
name  hoB-ShiJiWi  is  applied  in  the  Bible  has 
po  resemblance  whatever  to  a  valley,  but  is  a 
broad  swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
area,  which  sweeps  gently  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
rendered  "  the  vale  "  in  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  x.  40 ; 
1  K.  x.  27;  2  Chr.  i.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13;  and 
"  the  valley  "  or  "  vallevs  "  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi. 
2,  16,  xii.  8,  XV.  S3;  Judg.  i.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxii.44. 

Vani'^ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr. 
at.  36). 

Vash'nL  The  first-bom  of  Samuel  as  the 
text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  [13]).  But  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his  first-born  is  Joel. 
Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles  the  name  of 
Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  tws&ml,  "  and  (the)  second." 

Vash'tL  The  "queen" of  Ahasuerus,  who, 
for  refusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests 
at  the  royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king, 
was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  i.).  Manv 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her  with 
histoncal  personages ;  as  by  Ussher  with  Atos- 
sa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hvstaspis,  and  by  J.  Ca- 
pelluB  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochns ; 
out  it  is  for  more  probable  that  she  was  only 
r>ne  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  queen,  whose  name  has  utterly  disappeared 
from  histoiT. 

Veil,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  was  by  no 
means  so  general  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times. 
Much  of  the  scrapulousness  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  the  veil  dates  fh>m  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  which  forhade  women  appearing  un- 
veiled, excrot  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest 
relatives.  In  ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adop^ 
od  only  in  exceptional  cases,  either  as  an  article 
of  oraaroental  dress  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or 
1>y  betrothed  maidens  in  the  presence  of  their 
future  husbands,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  66,  xxix.  25),  or,  lastly, 
by  women  of  loose  character  for  purposes  of 


concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  Among  the 
Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age,  it  appears  to 
have  been  customary  for  the  women  to  cover 
their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  in  public  worship. 

veil  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple.   [Tabernacle;  Temple.] 
Versions,  Ancient,  of  tne  Old  and 

New  Testaments.  In  treating  of  the  an- 
cient versions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  iii 
whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be  described  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  tiic  languages.  It  may  be 
premised  that  in  most  of  them  tne  Old  Test  is 
not  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely  a 
secondary  translation  from  the  Septuagint  in 
some  one  of  its  early  forms 

jETHIOPIC  VERSION.— Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Ethiopia  in  the  4th  century 
through  the  labors  of  Frumentius  and  ^desius 
of  Tvre,  who  had  been  made  slaves,  and  sent  to 
the  King.  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  which  Frumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  ^thiopic  version  which  w*e 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum ;  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest 
missionaries ;  but  from  the  general  character  of 
the  version  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and  the 
Abyssinians  themselves  attnbute  it  to  a  later 
period.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
New,  was  executed  fVom  the  Greek. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  — (I.)  Arohic  Ver- 
iions  of  the  Old  Test,  (A.)  Made  from  the  He- 
brew text.  Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  He- 
brew commentator  of  the  10th  century,  trans- 
lated portions  (some  think  the  wholefof  the 
O.  T.  mto  Arabic.  (B. )  Made  from  the  reshito- 
Syriac.  This  is  the  hase  of  the  Arabic  text 
contained  in  the  Polvglots  of  the  Books  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah. 
(C.)  Made  from  the  LXX.  The  version  in  the 
Polyglots  of  the  books  not  specified  above. 
Anonier  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Paal- 
terium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516.  —  (II.)  Arabic 
Versions  of  the  New  Test.  —  I .  The  Roman  editio 
princep  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2.  The 
Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test  edited 
by  Erpenius,  1616„at  Leydcn,  from  a  MS.  of 
the  13th  or  14th  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of 
the  Paris  Polyglot,  IG45.  In  the  Gospels,  ibis 
follows  mostlv  the  Roman  text ;  in  the  Epistics, 
a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The  Arabic  in 
Walton's  Pol^'glot  appears  to  be  simply  taken 
from  the  Pans  text.  4.  The  Carskuni  Arabic 
text  (i.c.  in  Syriac  letters),  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic New  Teet.,  published  at  Rome  in  1703. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.— Before  the  5th 
century,  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used 
the  Syriac  alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob 
is  stated  to  have  invented  the  Armenian  letters. 
Soon  after  this,  it  is  said  that  translations  into 
the  Armenian  lan^i^uage  commenced,  at  first 
from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with  his  companions, 
Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in  the  New, 
thev  used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their 
inability  to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But 
when,  in  the  year  431 ,  Joseph  and  Eznak  re- 
turned from  tlie  Council  of  Ephesus,  bring^ 
with  them  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Scriptare% 
Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  Miearob 
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threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done,  in 
order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  iVt>m 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of 
their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
that  Ungnage:  to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Jo- 
seph were  sent  with  Moses  Chorenensis  (who 
id  himself  the  narrator  of  these  details)  to  study 
that  language  at  Alexandria.  There  toey  madii 
what  Moses  calls  their  third  translation. 
CH ALDBB  VERSIONS.  —  [Taroumb.] 
EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— 1.  Thb  Mjsm- 
piiiTiG  Vbrbion. — The  version  thus  designat- 
ed was  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian 
translation  known  to  scholars :  Coptic  was  then 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  and  definite 
appellation.  But»  when  the  foct  was  established 
that  there  were  at  least  two  Egyptian  versions, 
the  name  Coptic  was  found  to  be  indefinite, 
and  even  unsuitable  for  the  translation  then  so 
termed :  for  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt  there 
was  another;  and  it  is  from  the  ancient  CaptoB 
in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic  is  taken. 
Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more  simply  Mem- 
phitiCp  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt.  When  Egyptian 
translations  were  made  we  do  not  know;  prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was 
directed  to  the  language  and  races  of  modem 
Egypt,  it  was  found,  that  while  the  native 
Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in 
their  services,  and  in  their  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  employ  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic. 
This  is  the  version  now  termed  Memphitic.  — 
II.  Thb  Thebaic  Version.  —  The  examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century 
showed  that,  besides  the  Memphitic,  there  is  also 
another  version  in  a  cosrnate  Egyptian  dialect. 
To  this  the  name  Sahidic  was  applied  by  some, 
from  an  Arabic  designation  for  Upper  Egypt 
and  its  ancient  language.  It  is,  however,  far 
better  to  assign  to  this  version  a  name  not  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  Arabian  occu- 
pants of  that  land;  thus  Copto-Thebaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorei),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far 
preferable.  —  III.  A  Third  Egyptian  Ver- 
sion. —  Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed 
by  both  M  (inter  and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Bor- 
gian  MSS.,  which  in  dialect  differ  both  finom 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic.  These  fragments 
of  a  thira  Egyptian  translation  were  edited  by 
both  these  scholars  independently  in  the  same 
year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Egvpt  this  third 
dialect  was  used,  and  what  shoula  be  its  dis- 
tinctive name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dia- 
lect under  the  name  of  BashmunCf  and  this  has 
by  some  been  assttmed  as  the  appellation  for  this 
version.  Giorgi  supposed  tnat  this  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Arainonian  Oasis ;  in  this,  Miinter 
ngrecd  with  him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  version 
the  Anunonian,  The  C/iaracter  and  Critical  Use 
of  Oie  Egyptian  Versions.  —  It  appears  that  the 
Thi^baic  version  may  reasonably  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Memphitic.  The  two  trans- 
lations are  independent  of  each  other,  and  both 
spring  from  Greek  copies.  The  Thebaic  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these :  — 
that  the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early 
imrt  of  the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  ^e 


common  people  among  the  Christians  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  tnat  it  was  formed  from  MSS.  sucn  as 
were  then  current  in  the  regions  of  Emi 
which  were  distant  from  Alexandria ;  that  liter- 
wards  the  Memphitic  version  was  executed  ii 
what  was  the  more  polished  dialect,  from  6e 
Greek  copies  of  Alexandria;  and  that  thus,  m 
process  or  time,  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  A  rew  remarks  only  need 
be  made  respecting  the  third  Egrptian  versbn. 
The  frtigments  of  this  follow  tiie  Thebaic  so 
closely  as  to  have  no  independent  character. 
This  version  does,  however,  poasess  critical 
value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  pcxrtioB 
not  known  in  the  Thebaic 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the yearSlS. the 
Gothic  bishop,  and  translator  or  Scripture, 
Ulphilas,  was  bom.  He  succeeded  Tfaec^hiliii 
as  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  sob- 
scribed  a  confession  rejecting  the  orthodox  creed 
of  Nicssa:  through  him  it  is  said  that  the 
Goths  in  general  iMopted  Arianism.  The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Soip- 
tures.  In  388,  he  visited  Constantinople  to  de- 
fend his  heterodox  creed,  and  while  there  he 
died.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  ccntniy, 
the  existence  of  a  MS.  of  this  vervion  was 
known,  through  Morillon  having  mentioned 
that  he  had  observed  one  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr  in  West- 
phalia. In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  <^ 
the  Thirty- Years'  War,  amongst  the  spoils 
from  Prague  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Grospels,  known  as  the  Oodbr  Ar^e^- 
teus.  This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Um 
same  that  Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden.  Oo 
the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
a  few  years  later,  it  disappeared.  In  1655,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  £»ac  Vossins  in  Hol- 
land. In  1662,  it  was  repurchased  for  Swedes 
bv  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  who 
placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Universitr 
of  Upsal.  While  the  book  was  in  the  haodii 
of  Vossins,  a  transcript  was  made  of  its  text, 
from  which  Junius,  nis  uncle,  edited  the  fh^c 
edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665. 
The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum  that  was  ooca 
purple,  in  silver  lettere,  except  those  ai  the  b^ 
ginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden.  The 
Gospels  have  many  lacnnse.  It  is  calcolated, 
that,  when  entire,  it  consisted  of  3S0  folios : 
there  are  now  but  188.  It  is  prettv  oertaia 
that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably 
in  Upper  Italy,  when  under  the  Gothic  sover- 
eignty. Knittel,  in  1 762,  edited  from  a  Wolfen- 
biittel  palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Laua 
stood  bv  the  side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas. 
New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  venkm 
in  1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  palimpse^sts  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was 
at  that  time  a  librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of 
some  Gcihic  writing  under  that  of  one  of  the 
codices.  This  was  found  to  be  part  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  making  fo^ 
ther  examination,  four  other  palimpsests  were 
found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  eoa- 
jnBCtion  with  Count  Carlo  OtUvioCastiglioM; 
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And  their  labors  resalted  in  the  recovery,  besides 
a  few  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paal  and 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels.  The  edition  of 
Oabelents  and  Loebe  p  836-45)  contains  all 
that  has  been  disooverea  of  the  Giothic  Version, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  Gothic 
dictionary  and  grammar.  In  1854,  Uppstrum 
pablished  an  excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
Codex  ArwnieuM,  with  a  beaatifal  facsimile.  In 
1855-56,  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures known  to  be  extant  This  edition  is  said 
to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentz  and 
Loebe.  As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic 
language,  the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great 
interest;  as  a  version,  the  use  of  which  was 
once  extended  widelj  through  Europe,  it  is  a 
monument  of  the  Chrititianization  of  the  Goths ; 
and  as  a  version  bumm  to  have  been  made  in  the 
4th  century,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  ancient 
AfSS.,  it  lias  its  value  in  textual  criticism.  In 
certain  passages,  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
is  some  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin ; 
but  its  Greek  origin  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  manj  resp|ects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  century. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  —  I .  Sbptuaoint.  [  See 
SsPTUAOiiTT.]  2.  Aqoila.  —  It  is  a  remark- 
aible  fact  that  in  the  second  century  there  were 
three  versions  executed  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  into  Greek.  The  first  of  these  was 
made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus, 
who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The 
/emsalem  Talmud  describes  him  as  a  disciple 
of  Rabbi  Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emoeror  Hadrian 
(a.d.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  tnat  his  object 
was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with 
the  Christians.  This  is  a  probable  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  version.  Extreme  literality 
and  an  occasional  polemical  bias  appear  to  m 
its  chief  characteristics.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Aqnila  put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.«.  revision) 
of  his  version,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet 
.  more  servilely  followed ;  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  three 
books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments.  3.  Theodo- 
Tioif .  —  The  second  version,  of  which  we  have 
information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
eary,  is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be 
raost  generally  aescribed  as  an  Ebionite:  if 
this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably  intended 
for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  desired 
to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  LXX.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of 
Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  name  of  transfatton  can  be  rightly  applied 
to  the  work  of  Theodotion :  it  is  rather  a  revi- 
sion of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to 
bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use  into  more 
conformity  with  the  original.  The  statement 
of  Epiphanins,  that  he  made  his  translation  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  accords  well  with  its 
having  been  quoted  by  IrensBus ;  but  it  cannot 
be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred 
fo  by  Justin  Martyr  as  giving  interpretations 


contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX., 
Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  substi- 
tuted for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that 
translation.  4.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionite  : 
so,  too',  in  the  Syrian  accounts  given  by  Ar- 
semani.  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others,  style 
him  a  Samantan.  It  may  be  that  as  a  Samar- 
itan he  made  this  version  for  some  of  that  peo- 
ple who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  learned 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  he  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Severus.  The  translation  which  he  proouced 
was  probably  better  than  the  others  as  to  sense 
and  general  phraseology.  5.  Thb  Fifth. 
Sixth,  and  Bbventh  vbrsions. — Besides 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen 
comprised,  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison 
with  the  LXX. ;  which,  from  their  being  anon- 
ymous, are  onl^  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh, — designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Ongen's 
columnar  arrangement.  Ensebins  says  that 
two  of  these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolison  the  Gulf 
of  Actium.  Epiphanins  says  that  the  fifth  was 
found  at  Jericno,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis ; 
while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been 
found  at  the  latter  place.  The  contents  of  the 
fifih  verwon  appear  to  have  been  the  Pentateuc  h, 
rsalms.  Canticles,  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  existing  fragments  prove  that  tne  trans- 
lator used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  fomier 
translators.  The  sixth  venton  seems  to  have 
been  just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth 
(except  2  Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  "  Judaioo$  translatores  ;  " 
but  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian when  he  executed  his  work,  or  else  the 
hand  of  a  Christian  reviser  must  have  meddled 
with  it  before  it  was  employed  by  Origen.  Of 
the  feroiM  i«r«Vm,  rtrj  W  flvf^nttWmain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  proba- 
bly a  Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of  these 
varied  versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  the  relics  of  Origen's  Hcxaplo,  by 
Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht.  6.  Thk  Vbvbto- 
Gbbbk  Vbrsiow.  —  A  MS.  of  the  Uch  century, 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  contains 
a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastep,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except  the 
Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Vil.foison  at 
Strasburg  in  1784 ;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited 
by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  It  may 
be  said  briefly  that  the  translation  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctu- 
ation and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed; 
and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
LATIN  VERSIONS.  — [VcLOATB.] 
SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  —  [Samabi- 
TAif  Pbntatbuch.1 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  —  In  the  year  862, 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry 
made,  for  Christian  teachers  in  Moravia ;  and  in 
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the  following  year  the  labors  of  miaAonaries 
began  amongst  them.  These  miasionaries  were 
CrrillDS  and  Hetbodias,  two  brothers  finom 
llMaHalonica.  To  Cjrillns  is  ascribed  the  in- 
Tcntion  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the 
ooomiencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tarn.  He  appears  to  haye  died  at  Rome  m 
868,  while  Methodios  oontinned  for  many  yean 
to  be  the  bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  stat- 
ed to  have  continned  his  brother's  translation, 
althoagh  haw  mmek  fSbey  themselTes  aetnally 
execQtcd  is  qnite  uncertain.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is,  9M  might  be  supposed,  a  Tersion  finom 
the  LXX ;  but  whitt  measure  of  revision  it  may 
since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  majjr  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  this  version  may 
not  in  laige  portions  be  comparatively  modem. 
The  oldest  MS.  ofanv  ^artofthis  venionisan 
Evangeliarinm,  in  Cynilic  characters,  of  the 
year  1056.  The  first  printed  portion  was  an 
edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Wallacnia,  in  1512 ;  in 
1575,  the  same  portion  was  printed  at  Wflna; 
and  in  1581,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhvnia.  The  general  text  is  such 
9M  wonld  have  oeen  expected  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  w>me  readings  from  the  Latin  have,  it 
Mpears,  been  introdooed  in  places. 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  — I.  Op  m  Oli> 
Tbstameitt.  a.  From  the  HArem,  —  In  the 
€u\j  times  of  Syrian  Christianity,  there  was 
executed  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  fiom 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of  which  mnst 
have  been  as  widely  extended  aM  was  the  Chris- 
dan  profession  amongst  that  people.  Ephniem 
the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  tne  4th  centoiy, 

fives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general  by 
is  countrymen.  When  he  calls  it  cub  tbb- 
•lOH,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other  Syriac  translation,  but  in  contrast  to 
the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those  in  other 
languages.  At  a  later  period,  this  Syriac  trans- 
lation was  designated  Pakita  (Sime).  It  is 
probable  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
version  after  another  had  been  formed  fixmi  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text  This  translation  finom 
Uie  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians.  Its  existence  and  use 
prior  to  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  churches 
IS  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephraem  alone.  It  is 
highlv  impromible  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
Version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Laid: 
those  who  placed  it  under  Al^rus,  kirkg  of 
Edessa,  seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account 
that  the  Syrian  people  then  received  Christiani- 
ty. All  that  the  account  shows  clearly  is  that 
it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Christian  faith  among  them.  Ephraem, 
in  the  fourth  centuiy,  not  only  shows  that  it 
was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the  impression 
{hat  this  had  even  then  been  kng  the  case. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations 
t)f  terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This 
mi;;ht  have  been  from  aee  (if  so,  the  version 
was  made  comparatively  long  before  his  days), 
or  it  might  be  from  its  having  been  in  a  diidcct 
difierent  fix>m  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
at  Edessa.  In  this  case,  then,  the  translation 
was  miule  in  some  other  part  of  Syria.  Proba- 
bly the  origin  of  the  old  Syriac  Version  is  to 


be  compared  widi  that  of  the  old  Latin ;  and 
that  it  diflfered  as  much  from  the  polished  biw 
guage  of  Edesaa  as  did  the  old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  Province,  frofm  the  eontenpanrv 
writere  of  Rome.     The  old  Syriac  has  die 
peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  veraioa  from 
the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  me^. 
The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  staie^ 
ments  of  Ephraem,  and  we  find  the  same  diiii^ 
as  evident  nom  the  internal  examinatioa  of  the 
version  itself.    The  fint  printed  editioa  of  this 
venion  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Pui^ 
Polyglot  of  Le  Jav  in  1645;   it  is  and  that 
the  editor,  Gabrief  Sionita,  a  Manmite,  had 
only  an  imperfect  MS.    In  Walton's  Polyg^ 
1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprinted,  hat  witL  the 
addition  of  the  Apocryphal  books  which  had 
been  wanting.    In  the  punctnatioB  given  in 
the  Polyglots,  a  system  was  introduced  which 
was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Gidiriel  Biooita 
himself.    Dr.  Lee  ocrilaied  for  the  text  which 
he  editedfor  the  Bible  Society  six  Syriac  M8S. 
of  the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  a  venrancknt 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also  used  in  part 
I  the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of  Bar-He^ 
bneus.    From  these  %-arioiis  souroes  he  con- 
structed his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polyglots.     Bvt  we  have  mom 
in  this  country,  in  the  MS.  iMasures  hnmght 
from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the  means  of  for  iqo*^ 
I  accurately  editing  tlus  venion.    It  has  heea 
j  much  discussed  whether  this  trwislation  were 
,  a  Jewbh  or  a  Christian  woHe.    Tbore  need  be 
i  no  reasonable  ol^ection  made  to  die  o;«inion 
that  it  is  a  Christian  work.    It  may  be  said 
that  the  Syriac  m  ganend  supports  the  He- 
I  brew  text  that  we  liave.    A  resemblaaee  has 
\  been  pointed  out  between  the  Syriac  and  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Taiirums :  if 
the  Taiip:um  is  the  older,  it  is  not  nnlikely  {hat 
the  Syriac  translator  examined  the  TaiguAs 
in  difficult  passages.    If  existing  Taignms  ut 
more  recent  than  the  Sjriac,  it  may  luqipeB 
that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
common  source, — an  eariier  Taifnun-    Bat 
there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  iia> 
portanoe :  it  is.  How  fiur  has  this  venion  been 
aflected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  influence?    It  is  poanble  that 
the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisen ;  while  in  pivrt 
this  belonged  to  the  venion  as  originally  isaAt. 
When  the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remeai> 
bered,  and  how  soon  it  was  snpentitioaiiv 
imagined  to  have  been  made  by  direct  iuniin- 
tion,  so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically  anthori- 
tative,  we  cannot  ieel  wonder  that  readiap 
firom  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to 
time  introduced.     Some  comparison  witli  the 
Greek  is  probable  even  before  the  time  of 
Ephraem;  for  as  to  the  Apocr>'ph]il  hooks, 
while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  si 
Scripture),  the  Apocrrphal  additions  to  Daaid 
and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  ret 
found  in  Syriac.    Whoever  translated  anrof 
these  books  from  the  Greek  may  easily  fcs^ 
also  compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  boob 
previously  translated  from   the  Hebrew.    la 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  this  version  exhibits  sbsbt 
peculiarities.     Either  the  translation  of  ifce 
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Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  of  the 
Peshito  in  genera),  or  else  it  has  been  strangely 
revised  and  altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek, 
bat  also  from  litnrgical  nse.  It  is  stated  that, 
after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Church,  there 
were  revisions  of  this  one  version  bv  the  Mo- 
nophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Kctrka- 
phensian  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-Hebrseus 
was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Wiseman.  It  is  found  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed  for  the  nse  of 
Honophysites.  B.  The  Syricu:  Version  from  the 
Hexapiar  Greek  Text.  —  The  only  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6th  century 
was  apparently  the  Peshito.  Moses  AghelAus, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 

rks  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and 
Pfo/ter,  "which  Polycarp,  (rest  his  soul!) 
the  Chorepiscopus,  made*  in  Syriac  for  the  faith- 
ful Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug,  worthy  of 
the  memory  of  the  good."  It  is  said  that  the 
Nestorian  patriArch,  Marabba,  a.d.  552,  made 
a  version  rrom  the  Greek.  The  version  by 
Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was  made  in  the 
oegiZHiing  of  the  7th  century :  for  its  basis  he 
used  t%e  Uexaplar  Greek  text — that  is,  the 
LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  aste- 
risks, obeli,  Sec.,  and  with  the  references  to  the 
other  Greek  versions.  The  Syro-Hexaplar 
version  was  made  on  the  principle  of  followinc; 
the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as  possi- 
ble. It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Ori- 
gen, and  the  references  to  the  versions  of 
Aqnila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact. 
It  IS  finom  this  Sjrriac  version  that  we  obtain 
our  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results 
of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen.  It  is  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  that 
we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this 
Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  question  contains 
the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canti- 
ries,  Wisdom,  Ecelesiasdcus,  minor  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Banich,  Daniel,  Esekiel,  and  Isaiah. 
Norbeig  published  at  Lund,  in  1787,  the  Books 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  fVom  a  transcript 
which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In 
1788,  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  Book  of 
Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the  Psalms,  the  printing 
of  which  had  been  completed  before  his  death 
in  1816  :  it  was  published  in  1820.  The  rest 
of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was  pub- 
lished at  Beriin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  m>m 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg :  Middeldorpf 
also  added  the  4th  (2d)  Book  of  Kings  from  a 
MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  portions  of  this 
Syriac  version,  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries  now  in  the  Bridsh  Museum  would 
add  a  good  deal  more :  amongst  these  there  are 
six,  f^m  which  much  might  oe  drawn,  so  that 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  may 
oe  recovered.  To  en»raen«te  the  supposed  ver- 
sions is  needless.  It  is  onlv  requisite  to  men- 
tion that  Thomas  of  Harkel  seems  to  have 
made  a  translation  fh>m  the  Greek  into  Svriac 
•f  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  —  at  least, 
the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

II.  Thb  Striac  Nbw  Testament  Vbr- 
BiONS.  —  A.  7%e  Pethito-Syriae  N.  T.  It  may 
stand  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  version  of 
tile  New  Testament,  in  Syriac,  existed  in  the 
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2d  century ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  stale 
ment  of  £^usebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  thai 
he  "  made  quotations  from  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac.  It  seems 
equally  certain  that  in  the  forjth  century  such 
a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Test, 
as  of  the  Old.  To  the  translation  in  common 
use  amongst  the  Syrians  (orthodox,  Monophys- 
ite, or  Nestorian),  from  the  fifth  centuiy  and 
onward,  the  name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  com- 
monly applied  in  the  New  Test  as  the  Old. 
There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  Version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixdi  cen- 
tury, incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriac 
translation  does  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude.  In  1552, 
Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Ju- 
lius III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite)  patriarch  to  state  his  religious 
opinions,  to  efiect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the 
Romish  Church,  and  toad  the  Syriac  New  Teat. 

£rinted.  In  this  last  oSject  be  failed,  both  at 
ome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna,  be  was,  how- 
ever, successful.  Widmanstadty  the  chancellor 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  had  himself 
learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many 
years  previously ;  and  through  liis  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1555,  through  the  joint  la- 
bors of  Widroanstadt,  Moses,  and  PostelL  In 
having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriae 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cos- 
mas ;  the  Apocalvpse  was  also  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  section  John  viii.  1-11.  One  ortbe  prin- 
cipal editions  is  that  of  Leusden  and  Scoaaf. 
Tne  lexicon  which  accompanies  this  editioR  is 
of  great  value.  The  late  Professor  Lee  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  be  corrected 
or  altered  the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few 
MSS.  In  1828,  the  edition  of  Mr.  William 
Greenfield  was  published  by  Messrs.  Ba^ster. 
This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variooaW  estimat- 
ed :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  tney  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  perhaps  even  of  ^ejirwt  oentniT'  Oth- 
ers, finding  in  it  indubitable  marks  of  a  later 
age,  were  inclined  to  den^  that  it  had  anv  daia 
to  a  very  remote  antic^uity.  The  feet  Is,  that 
this  version,  as  transmitteci  to  us,  contains  marks 
of  antiquity,  and  also  traces  of  a  later  age. 
The  two  things  are  so  blended,  that,  if  either 
class  of  phenomena  alone  were  regarded,  llie 
most  opposite  opinions  might  be  formed.  The 
judgment  formed  by  Gnesbach  seems  to  be 
certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  text  of  this  version.  He  says  (losing 
'the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  reofiisibfis), 
"  Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio, 
prout  quidem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  vemm 
nee  ullt  prorsus  dissimilis  est  In  mnltis  con- 
cinit  cum  Alexandrina  recensione,  in  pluribus 
cum  Occidentali,  in  nonnnllis  etiam  cum  Con- 
stantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut  qusB  in  bane  pos- 
terioribus  demum  seculis  invecta  sunt,  pleraqne 
repudiet  IHversis  ertfo  temporihus  aa  Greieee 
codieee  plane  divereoe  Uentm  tterumqm  rawywite 
esse  videhtr."  (Nov.  Test.  PreUg.  Ixxv.) 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  New  Test,  of  the 
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Pcshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Old. 
Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews^ bat  also  other  parts  may  be  from  differ- 
ent hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  gen- 
eral the  more  the  version  is  studied.  The  re- 
visions to  which  the  version  was  subjected  may 
have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
effacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  trans- 
lators. The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem  to  be 
either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though 
for  lesis  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  rar  more  cor- 
rected bv  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Karkaphm^an  recension  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the  New 
with  asimilar  character  of  text.  The  Cvreionian 
Sjfriac  Gospels. — Among  the  MSS.  brought 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cur&- 
ton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  differing 
greatly  from  the  common  text;  and  this  is 
the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not 
to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally 
proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent 
judges  are  probably  agreed.  The  MS.  con- 
tains Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii.  25  ;  Mark, 
the  four  last  verses  only ;  John  i.  1-42,  iii.  6- 
vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  48-iii.  16,  vii.  33- 
XV.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  Bar  Salibi,  bishop 
of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  century,  says, 
**  There  is  found  occasionallv  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  wnich  inserts  these 
three  kings  in  the  genealogy ;  but  that  after- 
wards it  speaks  otjbwrteen,  and  not  of  seventeen 
generations,  because  fourteen  generations  has 
been  substituted  for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews 
on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septenary 
number,"  &c.  It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salibi 
knew  of  a  Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  in  which 
Ahaxiah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  were  inserted  in 
Matt.  i.  8:  there  is  the  same  reading  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac :  but  this  might  have  been 
a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17,  the  Curetonian 
text  has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  S,  fourteen  gen- 
erations, and  not  seventeen;  and  so  had  the  copy 
mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the  former  point 
might  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  contradic- 
tion as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
In  examining  the  Curetonian*  text  with  the 
common  printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such 
identity  of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show 
that  they  are  not  wholly  independent  transla- 
tions :  then,  i^^n,  we  meet  with  such  variety 
in  the  fbrms  of  words,  &c.,  as  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  the  Peshito  the  phraseology  had  been 
revised  and  refined.  But  the  great  (it  might 
be  said  characteristic)  difference  between  the 
Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in  their 
readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  produc- 
tion-of  the  second  century,  the  former  bears  all 
the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though 
in  places  it  may  have  suffered  fWim  the  intro- 
duction of  readings  current  in  very  early  times. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  not  only  shows  the 
antic^uity  of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
bat  It  also  aflbrdi  abundant  proof  that  the 


Peshito  must 'have  been  modernized  and  re- 
vised. The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text 
is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readingi 
which  were;  as  we  know,  early  current,  even 
though  rightly  repudiated  as  erroneous :  it  maj 
sufiice  to  refer  to  the  long  addition  aft^r  Matt. 
XX.  28.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  soch 
a  text  as  we  might  have  concluded  would  he 
current  in  the  second  century :  the  Peshito  hat 
many  features  which  could  not  belong  to  that 
age;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  ready  to  reject 
established  facts,  and  those  of  a  very  numerons 
kind;  probably,  at  least,  two  thousand.  Bar 
Salibi  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  versioo 
of  St  Matthei^,  "  there  is  found  occasionallj  a 
Syriac  copy  made  out  of  the  Hebrew: "  we  thos 
know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves 
in  the  twelfth  century  was,  that  this  translation 
of  St.  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
but  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangel- 
ist :  such,  too,  was  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Ctt^^ 
ton.  ^  The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, is  weighed,  the  more  established,  it  appears 
will  be  the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  o}Tiae 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  from 
the  apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original, 
although  injured  since  by  copyists  ur  reviicrs. 

B.  jThe  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version^  and  ks 
Revision  by  Thoinas  ofHarkd. —  Philoxenus,  or 
Xenaias,  a  Monophysite,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  at  the  b^nnin^  of  the  6th  centnrr, 
causea  Polycarp,  his  Chorepiscopus^Xo  make's 
new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  Syriae. 
This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally termed  Philoxenian  fh>m  its  promoter 
This  version  has  not  been  transmittea  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made :  we  onir 
possess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Tliorotf 
of  Harkel  in  the  following  centnry  (the  Gos- 
pels, A.D.  616).  From  the  subscriptions,  wt 
team  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  widi 
three  (some  copies  sav  two)  Greek  MSS.  Om 
Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  clo^ 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  describing  tfab 
version  as  it  has  come  down  to  ns,  the  lot  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  literality:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
ever)'  thing  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  As  to  the  kind  of 
Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  oentonr. 
The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  sen 
in  the  introduction  of  oMi,  bv  which  passages 
which  he  rejected  were  concferoned ;  and  of 
aMterisksl  with  which  his  insertions  were  dis- 
tinguished. His  model  in  all  this  was  the  Hex- 
aplar  Greek  text.  It  is  prolmhle  that  the 
Philoxenian  version  was  verv  literal,  hat  that 
the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  tircek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas. 

C.  Syriac  Versions  of  Portions  icanting  in  tkf 
Peshito.  —  I.  The  Serond  Kpistic  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jode 
The  fact  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  old 
Svriac  Version  did  not  contain  these  epistles. 
Thev  were  published  by  Pococke,  in  1690,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  sni^rntioii  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  the  text  of  PotXKke  is  that 
of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas, 
seems  most  probable.  —  II.  7*As  Apioalgpsm.  — 
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In  1627,  De  Dieu  edited  a  Sjrriac  version  of 
the  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Leyden 
Llbrarj,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indiani,*'  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 6th  centuiy.  A  MS.  at  Florence, 
ahK>  written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription 
stating  that  it  was  copied  in  15d2  from  a  MS. 
in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.o. 
622.  But  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful authority ;  and,  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Oow- 
per  drew  attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of 
the  version,  we  might  well  be  somewhat  un- 
certain if  this  were  really  an  ancient  work.  It 
is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the  MS.  from 
which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this 
relation.  —  III.  The  Sunac  Version  ofJchn  viii. 
1-11.  —  From  the  MS.  sent  bv  Abp.  Ussher 
to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  published  this  section  in 
1631.  From  De  Dieu,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Ussher's 
MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other 
editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  in- 
terpolation. Probably  the  version  edited  is 
that  of  Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Syriac.  D.  Thk 
Jerusalem  Striac  Lectionary.  —  The  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was 
pretty  fnllv  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in 
1756,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  that  library.  The  MS.  was  written  in 
a.d.  1031,  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing:  the  por- 
tions are  of  course  those  for  the  different  festi- 
vals, some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  being  there 
itt  all.  The  dialect  is  not  common  Synac :  it 
was  termed  the  Jerumlem  Syriac  from  its  being 
supposed  to  resemble  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
in  language  and  other  points.  The  grammar 
is  peculiar ;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee  rather 
than  Syriac :  two  characters  are  used  for  ex- 
pressing F  and  P.  For  critical  purposes,  this 
lectionary  has  a  far  higher  value  than  it  has 
for  any  other :  its  readings  often  coincide  with 
the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  In  Adler's 
opinion,  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  from  the 
4th  to  the  6th  centnir ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that 
any  Syrians  then  could  have  lued  so  corrupt  a 
dialects  The  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  this 
lectionary,  containing  the  Syriac  text,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  has  been  published  by  Count 
Miniscaichi  Erizxo. 

TARGUM,  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  the  general  term  for  the  CHALDEE, 
or,  more  accurately,  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  injunction  to 
*'  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  before  all  Israel 
...  the  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and 
the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of 
every  sabbatical  jear,  as  a  means  of  solemn  in- 
struction and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Dent, 
xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  ob- 
served in  early  timoi  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such 
readings  did  take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 
Certain  it  is  that  among  the  first  acts  under- 
taken by  Ezra  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
primitive  religion  and  public  worship  Is  le- 

Crted  his  reading  "before  Uie  congregation, 
th  of  men  and  women/'  of  the  returned 


exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  " 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  with  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  he  founded  that  most  important  reli- 
gious and  Dolitical  body  called  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, or  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly  cstablisn- 
mg  regular  and  frequent  public  readings  in  the 
Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to 
times  immemorial — nay,  to  the  times  of  Moses 
himself.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the 
Pentateuch  were  added,  in  the  course  of  time, 
readings  in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian 
cities  even  in  the  Hagiographa),  which  were 
called  Hqftaroth;  but  when  and  how  these 
were  introduced  is  still  matter  for  speculation. 
If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in 
more  than  its  former  vigor,  thus  enabling  the 
small  number  of  the  returned  exiles  —  and 
these,  according  to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  the  poor  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
ancestry,  the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  the 
nation  as  it  were — to  found  upon  the  ruins  of 
Zion  one  of  the  most  important  and  lasting 
spiritual  commonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither 
authority  nor  piety,  neither  academy  nor  syna- 
gogue, could  restore  to  its  original  power  and 
glory  —  the  Hebrew  language. 

Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to  translate 
the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be 
able  to  understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alex- 
andrine, or  rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenia- 
tic  Jews,  Greek  translations  had  to  be  com- 
posed, those  who  dwelt  on  the  hallowed  soil  of 
their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  sacred  word 
through  an  Aramaic  medium.  If  the  common 
people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the  books 
to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  "  that  they  might  understand  them ") 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into 
the  idiom  with  which  they  were  familiar —  the 
Aramaic.  That  further,  since  a  bare  transla- 
tion could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  translation  an  explanation, 
more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult  and  ob- 
scure passages.  Both  translation  and  explana- 
tion were  designated  by  the  term  Targum,  In 
the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a  guild, 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as  interpreten 
in  both  senses  (Meturgeman),  while  formerly 
the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  services. 
These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain 
bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  their  renderings.  Again:  certain 
passages  liable  to  give  o&nce  to  the  multitude 
aro  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be 
retd,  but  not  translated ;  others,  again,  which 
may  neither  be  read  nor  trenslatisd.  Altogeth- 
er, these  Afehayemanim  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were 
paid,  and  thus  made  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to 
dig  with  it."  A  fair  notion  of  what  was  con^ 
sidered  a  proper  Tai^gum  mav  be  gathered  from 
the  maxim  preserved  in  the  'talmud :  "  Whoso- 
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cTer  translateii  (as  Metargeman]  a  verse  in  its 
closely  exact  form  fwitliout  proper  regard  to 
its  real  meaning]  is  a/iar;  ana  wnosoever  adds 
t»  it  is  impious^  and  a  bUuphemer :  «.^.,  the  literal 
rendering  into  Clialdee  of  the  verse,  *They 
saw  the  God  of  Israel '  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as 
wrong"  a  translation  as  '  They  saw  the  cmgd  of 
God  p  the  proper  rendering  being,  *  They  saw 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel '  ^  The  same 
causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  led  to  the 
writing  down  —  after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission  —  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tra- 
ditional Law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the 
same  period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Tar- 
gums;  for  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at 
feast.  The  fear  of  ttie  adulterations  and  mu- 
tilations which  the  Divine  Word  —  amid  the 
troubles  within  and  without  the  Commonwealth 
—  must  undeigo  at  the  hands  of  incompetent 
or  impious  exponents,  broke  through  the  rule, 
that  the  Targum  should  only  be  oral,  lest  it 
might  acauire  undue  authority.  The  gradual 
growth  or  the  code  of  the  written  Taivum, 
such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole  Or  the 
O.  T.»  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but  few 
snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded 
in  deep  obscunty.  Before,  however,  entering 
into  a  more  detailed  account,  we  must  first 
dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  Mkbxuk  itself,  of 
which  the  Targum  forms  part 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  reli- 
gious action  among  the  Jewish  community,  af- 
ter the  return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural 
Canon  collected  by  the  'Soferim,  or  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagog^.  These  formed  the  chief 
authority  on  the  civil  and  religious  law,  and 
their  authority  was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  of- 
fice as  expounders  and  commentators  of  the 
Sacred  Records  was  twofold .  They  had,  6rstly, 
to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  such  prohibi- 
tions and  ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
Books  as  seemed  not  explicit  enough  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
in  former  davs  had  been  fpr^tten  during  the 
Captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tained nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the 
new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting 
necessities  of  the  growing  common  wealth.  This 
juridical  and  homiletical  expounding  and  in- 
terpreting of  Scripture  is  called  dbrasA ;  and  the 
avuanche  of  Jewish  literature  which  began  si- 
lently to  gather  from  the  time  of  the  return  from 
the  exile,  and  went  on  roUine  uninterruptedly, 
until  about  a  thousand  years  futer  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  Midrath  —  "expounding." 
The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are,  Haiac&kf 
the  rule  by  which  to  go,  »  binding,  authorita- 
tive law ;  and  Haggadah  =s  saying,  legend,  — 
flights  of  fancy,  darting  up  from  the  Divine 
m>rd.  The  Malackah,  treating  more  especially 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of  the  0.  T., 
bears  towards  this  book  Sie  relation  of  an  am- 
plified and  annotated  code.  The  Haggadah, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway  over  the 
wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical,  and 
historical  elements  of  the  O.  T.,  but  was  free 
even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  historical  passages 
faadiiill^  ana  all^gorically.  The  aim  of  the  Hag- 
f  a<iaA  being  the  purely  momentary  one  of  ele- 


vating, comforting,  edifying  its  aadieoce  for 
the  time  being,  ii  did  not  pretatd  to  potaas  tie 
slwhtai  autiutrU^.  The  first  collections  of  the 
aaiachah — embracing  the  whole  field  of  joh- 
dico-poHtical,  religious,  and  practical  life,  both 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  the  human 
and  divine  law  to  its  most  minute  and  insig- 
nificant details  —  were  instituted  by  Uillel,  Aki 
ba.  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel:  bat  the  final 
redaction  of  the  general  code,  Miahna^  to  which 
the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  aoppk- 
ments,  is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannasi  in  230  aj> 
The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  dn 
Soferim,  are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed 
by  the  Amoraim-  The  discussions  and  further 
amplifications  of  the  Mishna  by  the  Utter  form 
the  Gemara  (Complement),  a  work  extant  in 
two  redactions,  viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jen- 
salem  (middle  of  4th  centurv),  and  of  Bdjy- 
Ion  (5th  century  a.o.),  whicli,  together  wiik 
the  Mishna,  arc  comprised  under  the  name  Tal- 
mud. From  this  indispensable  dignssion.  wt 
return  to  the  subject  of  Targum.  The  Tar- 
gums now  exmnt  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Taroum  of  Onkelos  ov  trb  Pbs- 
TATBUCH. — Onkelos  is  tlie  same  name  as  Aqoik, 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  O.  T.  (see  psge 
975) ;  and  the  Taigum  was  so  called  ^lecaiike 
the  new  Cbaldee  Version  was  started  anider  the 
name  which  had  become  expressive  of  the  type 
and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translation;  so  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  Taryrum  done  in  the  nuumer  of 
Aquila, — Aquila-Targum.  With  regard  to  the 
date,  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2d  oentarr  a j>. 
So  far,  however,  from  its  superwdinic  the  cni 
Targum  at  once,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  stfkdr 
forbidden  to  read  it  in  public.  Kor  was  tbeR 
any  uniformity  in  the  version.  Down  to  the 
mi'ddle  of  the  2d  century,  we  find  the  masters 
most  materially  diflering  fh>m  each  other  with 
respect  to  the  Taivum  of  certain  passages,  and 
translations  quoted  not  to  be  fonncHn  any  of  ov 
Targums.  We  shall  not  be  far  wroni^  in  placi^^ 
the  work  of  collecting  the  different  fimgmeats 
with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one  —  finally  authorised  version — about  dv 
end  of  the  3d  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  oea- 
tury,  and  in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  aa  the  bir^ 

{>lace.  Wo  now  turn  to  tlie  Tai)jrnm  itselt  Its 
an^age  is  Cbaldee,  cloeely  approaching  ia 
Jranty  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Dsmiel.  b 
ollows  a  sober  and  clear,  thoogh  not  a  slari^ 
exegesis,  and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  t» 
the  text  as  is  at  sJl  consistent  with  its  porpo^e. 
viz.  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  reraion  for 
the  people.  Its  explanations  of  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness  to  the  cols' 
petence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shsqpe,  and 
infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  It  avoids  the  1<^ 
gendary  character  with  which  all  the  later  Tsr- 
gums  intwine  the  biblical  word,  as  fin*  as  enr 
circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  poeci 
cat  passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — thoi^i 
reluctantly — to  the  popular  craving  for  Hag 
gadah;  but  even  here  it  chooses  and  sekctr 
with  rare  taste  and  tact  In  spite  of  its  naBT 
and  important  discrepancies,  the  Tai^nm  ne^^^ 
for  one  moment  forgets  its  aim  of  beinyf  a  desr. 
though  free,  translation  y&r  dut  pttpk^  mod  ribb- 
ing more.    Wherever  it  deviatea  ttom  the  }a^ 
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eralnett  of  the  text,  inch  a  coarse,  in  its  case, 
is  fall  J  justified — nay,  necessitated  — either  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  or  the  wrong  con- 
stmction  that  naturally  would  be  put  upon  its 
wording  by  the  multitude.  The  explanations 
given  agree  either  with  the  real  sense,  or  develop 
the  current  tradition  supposed  to  underlie  it.  As 
to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targum  was 

Erepared,  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  on  this 
ead,  owing  to  theextraordinarilv  corrupt  state 
af  oar  Targum  texts,  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that,  broadly  speaking,  our  present  Maso- 
retic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  the 
Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at 
^l\  events.  Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  be- 
tween Onkeios  and  the  Samaritan  Version,  we 
have  spoken  under  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

II.  Tarqum  on  the  Prophets,  —  via. 
Josboa,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
— called  Tarodm  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzzibl. 
We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
ihis  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long,  af- 
ter Onkeios,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
centarv,  —  the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who, 
it  is  sslid,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Tar- 
gam  when  he  nad  become  blind.  This  Tai^nm 
may  fairly  be  described  as  holding,  in  point  of 
interpretation  and  enlargement  of  the  text,  the 
middle  place  between  Onkeios,  who  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the 
sobscquent  Targnms,  whose  connection  with 
their  texts  Is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  char- 
acter. The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  correct  in 
a  philosophical  andexegetical  sense,  closely  lite- 
ral even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  onginal 
is  easily  to  be  understood  by  the  people.  When, 
however,  similes  are  used,  unramiliar  or  ob- 
score  to  the  people,  it  unhesitatingly  dissolves 
them,  and  makes  them  easy  in  their  mouths 
like  household  words,  by  adding  as  much  of 
explanation  as  seems  fit ;  sometimes,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even  incorrectly, 
-comprehending  the  original  meaning. 

III.  and  IV.  Tarqum  op  Jonathan  ben 
Uzzibl  and  Jerushalmi  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch.  —  Onkeios  and  Jonathan  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  whatever  be  their 
-exact  date,  place,  antliorship,  and  editorship, 
are  the  oldest  of  existing  Targnms,  and  belong, 
in  their  present  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the 
Sd  and  4th  oenturks  a.d.  But  precisely  as 
two  parallel  and  independent  developments  of 
the  Oral  Law  hare  spmnsrup  in  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also 
recent  investignt*x>n  has  proved  to  demonstration 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  cycles  of  Targnms 
on  the  Written  Law  —  i^.  the  entire  body  of 
the  Old  Testament;  the  one  first  collected, 
reviwd,  and  edited  in  Babylon,  called  —  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  embraced  the 
Pentateuch  (Onkeios^  —  the  Babylonian.  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  down 
to  a  mnch  later  period,  was  written  and  edited 
—  less  carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more 
faitbfiil  retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest 
Ikneies  of  Metnigemanim  and  Darshanim — on 
t^  soil  of  Jnd»a  itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle, 
however,  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few  other  books 


and  fragmentary  pieces  only  have  survived 
entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all  that  is 
known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations.  As 
not  the  least  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Palvstinian  Targum  may  also  be  con- 
sidered the  almost  uninterrupted  martyrdom  to 
which  those  were  subjected  wtio  preferred,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  However  this  may  be,  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  not  in  one,  but  in  two  recensions.  More 
surprising  still,  the  one  hitherto  considered  a 
fragment,  because  of  its  embracing  portions 
only  of  the  individual  books,  has  in  reality 
never  been  intended  to  embrace  any  further 
portion  ;  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession  of 
two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  fh>m 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuter- 
onomy, is  known  under  the  name  of  Targum 
Jonatlian  (lien  Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on 
the  Pentatcnch.  The  other,  interpreting  single 
verses,  often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  the 
following  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a 
fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on  Numbers, 
three-twentieths  on  Exodns,  and  about  one- 
fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is  gene- 
rally called  Targum  Jerushalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Tar- 
gum Erets  Israel,  Targum  of  JenisaU-m  or  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  Not  liefore  the  first  half  of 
this  centuiy  did  the  fact  liecome  fully  and  in- 
contestably  established  ^that  both  Tanrums  were 
in  reality  one  —  that  both  were  known  down  to 
the  14tn  century  under  no  other  name  than 
Taigum  Jernshaimi  —  and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  ab- 
breviation |"n  —  *  T.  J.*  over  one  of  the  two 
documents,  and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into 
Targum  Jerushalmi,  dissolved  it  erroneously 
into  what  he  must  till  then  have  been  engaged 
in  copying — viz.,  Tai^m  Jonathan,  sc.  ben 
Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets).  Of  the  interme- 
diate stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had  re- 
ceived the  new  designation,  a  enrious  f)ict, 
which  Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6)  mentions, 
gives  evidence.     "  I  saw,"  he  says,  •*  two  com- 

{>lete  Targnms  on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word 
or  word  alike :  one  in  Reggio,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  margin, '  Targum  of  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel ; '  the  other  in  Mantua,  described  at  the 
margin  as  'Targum  Jerushalmi.'"  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity.  If  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  for. 
Znns  tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the 
fragmentary  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection  of  vari- 
ants to  it.  Frankel  has  gone  a  step  farther, 
and  concludes  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions^ 

Shrases,  and  words  of  Onkeios,  and  Pseudo 
onathan  a  further  emended  and  completed 
edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jerusnalmi 
Onkeios.  The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recen- 
sions, is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect  It 
is  older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conqnest  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine must  be  its' birthplace,  the  second  half  of 
the  7th  century  its  date.  Ito  chief  aim  and 
purpose  is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to 
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form  an  entertaining  compendium  of  all  the 
Halachah  and  Haggadah,  which  refers  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  takes  its  stand  upon  it.  And 
in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to  us.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  alleeory,  parable,  mvstic  digression,  or 
tale,  m  it,  which  is  not  founa  in  the  other  hag> 

ftdistic  writings  —  Mishna,  Talmud,  Mechilta, 
ifra,  Sifri,  &c. 

V.  Taboums  of  ''J08BPH  THB  Blind '' 
ON  THE  Haoioohapha.  — "  When  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase  the  Cethubim  *' 
(Hagiographa),  we  reaa  in  the  Talmud,  "a 
mysterious  voice  was  heard,  saying.  It  is 
enough.  Thou  hast  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
Prophets  —  why  wouldst  thou  also  reveal  those 
of  tne  Holy  Ghost  ?  "  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  Targum  to  these  books  (Job  excepted) 
was  entirely  unknown  ap  to  a  very  late  period. 
Those  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa  which  we 
now  possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to 
different  authors,  it  beinff  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  were  ue  work  of  one  man. 
Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind. 
Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagiographa, 
certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess  are  not 
b^  his  or  his  disciples'  hands  —  that  is,  of  the 
time  of  the  4th  century.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiographical  Targums,  many  centuries  must 
have  elapsed.  Tet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate 
round  date,  about  1000  a.d.  Besides  the  Tar- 
gums to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those 
now  extant  range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
the  five  Megilloth,  t.«.  Son^  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chron- 
icles and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  alone 
are  left  without  a  Targum  at  present.  —  VI. 
Taroum  on  the  Book  of  Chronicles. — 
This  Targum  was  unknown  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck ;  and  in  1715 
from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct  MS.  at 
Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use 
of  the  Jerusalem-Taignm  to  the  Pentateuch, 
amounting  sometimes  to  simple  copying,  show 
sufficiently  that  its  author  is  neither  "  Jonathan 
h.  Uzziel "  nor  "  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has 
been  suggested.  But  the  langnage,  style,  and 
the  Haggadah,  with  which  it  abounds,  point  to 
a  late  period,  and  point  out  Palestine  as  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use  must 
oe  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies.  —  VII.  The  Taroum  to 
Daniel.  —  It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this 
Targum  is  here  formally  introduced  into  the 
regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums,  although  it 
has  been  known  for  now  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in 
the  original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appcsars  to 
him  to  t)e  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian^  — 
VI 11.  There  is  also  a  Chaidee  translation 
extant  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

Version,  Autnorized.—- 1.  Wyclifpe 

(b.  1324;  d.  1384).  — The  N.  T.  was  trans- 
lated by  Wycliffe  himself.  The  O.  T.  was  un- 
dertaken by  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  in- 
terrupted, and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far 
the  Older  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of 
Banich.  Many  of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now 
extant  present  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 


and  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Wyclifie 
and  Hereford  was  revised  by  Richard  Purvey, 
circ.  a.d.  1388.  The  version  was  based  entirdy 
upon  the  Vulgate.  The  following  chancter- 
istics  may  be  noticed  as  distinguishing  this  ver- 
sion: (1)  The  general  homeliness  of  its  strle. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  (3) 
The  extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some 
instances,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  unin- 
telligible, the  Vulgate  text  is  followed,  as  In 
2  Cor.  i.  17-19.  — II.  Tyndal.  — The  work 
of  Wyclifle  stands  by  itself.  Whatever  power 
it  exercised  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  centniy,  it  had  no  per- 
ceptible  influence  on  later  translations.  With 
Tyndal,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession. 
H!e  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  More  than  Crannacr 
or  Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Reformation.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would 
cause  *'  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  "  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  then  knew.  He  prepared  himself  for  the 
work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek  and  He 
brew.  In  1525,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo 
at  Worms.  In  England,  it  was  received  with 
denunciations.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London. 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  Chen 
were  at  least  2,000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  (35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1)  for- 
bade the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tjndai  s  **  fiUse 
translation."  The  treatment  whieh  it  received 
from  professed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoy- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  afker  another.  The 
last  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  demth. 
His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  lS3ft. 
To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given 
the  first  example  of  a  translation  based  on  true 
principles ;  and  the  excellence  of  later  venkms 
has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  tbcy 
followed  his.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim^ 
plicity  which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  me& 
of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and  contrasted 
opinions  is  due  mainly  to  his  dear-sighted 
truthfulness.  -^  HI.  Cotbrdalb.  —  A  com 
plete  translation  of  the  Bible,  different  fiom 
Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Cover 
due,  printed  pr^bljf  at  Zurich,  appeared  in 
1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  tne  choice 
of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tjrndal*s  controversial 
treatises,  and  the  polemical  character  of  1u» 
prefaces  and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading 
ecclesiastics,  and  inibittered  the  mind  of  the 
king  himself  against  him.  There  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for  any  thing 
that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an  Ens- 
lish  translation  began  to  find  favor.  Crom^ 
well,  it  is  probable,  thought  it  better  to  low  no 
further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronized,  tlwa^i: 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that 
special  work,  was  willing  to  undertake  it  To 
him  accordingly  it  was  intrusted.  The  work 
which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as  inigkt 
be  expected,  in  a  very  dififerent  fii^iioB  from 
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Tjndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this 
tli!e  great  object  of  his  life ;  the  other,  in  his  own 
language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  to  him.  He 
was  content  to  make  the  translation  at  second- 
hand "out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's  German 
Version)  and  the  Latine."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added 
to  his  knowledge.  He,  at  an^  rate,  continued 
his  work  as  a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  edi- 
tions of  his  Bible  were  pablished,  keeping  their 
ground  in  spite  of  rivals  in  1537,  1539,  1550, 
15^.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period 
to  assist  in  the  Geneva  Version.  —  IV.  Mat- 
thew. —  In  the  year  1 537,  a  large  folio  Bible 
appeared  as  edited,  and  dedicated  to  the  king, 
by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  ^minentlj  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Henrj  YlII.,  and  this  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  the  name  was  adopted  to  conceal 
the  real  translator.  The  tradition  which  con- 
nects this  Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  pro- 
to-martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but 
undisputed.  Matthew's  Bible  reproduces  Tyn- 
dal's  work  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  O.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  occa- 
sional modifications  from  Coverdale.  The 
printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  tne  end  of 
Isaiah.  At  that  point,  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printers  appear. 
A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to 
be  set  up  in  every  church,  the  cost  being  divided 
between  the  clergy  and  the  parishioners.  This 
was,  therefore,  the  first  Authorized  Version. 
What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  version,  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
aient  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
]V£>re  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyndal  is  the 
boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
fcattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  assertmg  what  he  looked  on  as  the 
central  truths  of  the  gospel,  there  was  in  Rog- 
ers a  Lother-like  freedom  in  other  things  which 
has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorised  trans- 
lation or  popular  commentary.  —  V.  Taveh- 
lOBB  (1539).  —  The  boldness  of  the  nseudo- 
Matthew  had  frightened  *lie  ecclesiastical  world 
from  ita  propriety.  Coverdale's  version  was, 
however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its  gronnd. 
It  was  necessaiT  to  find  another  editor,  and  the 
printers  applied  to  Richard  Tavemer.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though 
a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  in- 
dicates a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  his  translation. 
In  most  respects,  this  may  be  described  as  an 
expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's. — VI.  Oram- 
MBR.  —  In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer'si  and 
coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  with  a  preface 
containing  the  initials  T.  C,  which  imply  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  It  was  reprinted  again 
and  again,  and  was  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  English  Church  till  1568,  the  interval  of 
Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly, 
were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and 
1 552.  The  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quotations 
from  Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences 


in  the  Communion  Services,  and  some  phrases 
elsewhere,  still  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it 
—  Vn.  Geneva.  —  The  exiles  who  fled  to 
Geneva  in  the  reign  of  Mary  entered  on  the 
work  of  translation  with  more  vigor  than  ever.' 
The  N.  T.,  translated  bv  Whittingham,  was 
printed  in  1557,  and  the  wnolc  Bible  in  1560. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible, 
from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7,  was  unques- 
tionably, for  sixty  years,  the  most  popular  of 
all  versions.  Not  less  than  eighty  editions, 
some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were  printed  between 
1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground  for  some 
time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way,  as 
it  were,  slowly,  and  under  protest  It  was  the 
version  specially  adopted  by  the  great  Puritan 
party  through  the  wliole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  far  in  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  based  on  Tyndal's  version.  It 
was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  The  notes  were  char- 
acteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology, 
but  in  their  politics. — VIII.  The  Bisitops' 
Bible.  —  The  facts  just  stated  will  account  for 
the  wish  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  bring  out 
another  version  which  might  establish  its  daims 
against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  Eight  bishops,  together  with  some 
deans  and  professors,  brought  out  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1568  and 
1572).  It  was  avow^ly  based  on  Cranmer's; 
'  but  of  all  the  English  versions  it  had  probably 
ihe  least  success.  It  did  not  command  the  re- 
spect of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  —  "EL. 
Rhbims  and  Doua y.  —  The  Englisn  Catholic 
ref^igees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims  undertook 
a  new  English  version.  The  N.  T.  was  pub- 
lished at  Rheims  in  1582,  and  professed  to  be 
based  on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the  Vnlgate." 
Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic  as 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was 
completed  somewhat  later  by  the  publication  c^ 
the  O.  T.  at  I^aay  in  1609.  —  X.  Author- 
ized Vebsion.  —  The  position  of  the  English 
Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use  at  the 
coiAmencement  of  the  reign  of  James  was  hard- 
ly satisfiActory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanc- 
tioned by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Among  the  demands 
of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  1604  was  one  for  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  revised  translation.  The  work 
of  organizing  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially 
congenial  to  James,  and  in  1606  the  task  was 
accordingly  commenced.  It  was  intrusted  to 
fifty-four  scholars.  The  follovring  were  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  translators:  (1)  The 
Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altereo  as  the  original  will  permit  (2)  The 
names  of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  re- 
tained, as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  ahe  vulgarly 
used.  (3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  lie 
kept.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  signifi- 
cations, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  tne  most  eminent  fatben» 
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being  i^nMble  lo  the  proprielr  of  the  piece 
end  the  enalog;  of  bith.  (6)  The  dirUioo  of 
the  ch«ptenU)  be  eltertd  eichernot  at  ell,  or  u 
little  M  poesible.  (6)  No  marginal  ootes  to  be 
aSied  bat  onlj'  for  the  exulenation  of  Uebraw 
and  Gnek  irorda.  (7)  Such  quotatiooi  of 
pLacca  to  be  marginally  set  doim  as  maj  serre 
K>r  fit  refereaM  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 
(B  and  9)  State  plan  of  translation.  Each 
company  of  tiaiulators  is  to  take  its  own 
books;  each  peraon  lo  bring  hia  own  correc- 
tions. The  company  lo  dlscoss  them,  and,  hav- 
ing finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another 
company,  and  M  on.  (10)  Provides  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  two  companies  bj  re- 
fening  them  lo  a  general  meeting.  (11)  Gives 
power,  in  cases  of  ilifflculty,  lo  consult  any 
scbolart.  lii)  Invites  soggestions  from  any 
qnarUr.  (13)  Names  the  directors  of  the 
work  :  Aadraws,  i^ean  of  Westminster ;  Bar- 
kiw,  Dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  Regius  Froles*- 
Ms  of  Hebrew  and  Grraek  at  both  Universities. 
{14)  NaoMt  Iraiulationi  (o  be  followed  when 
tber  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
Bisbope'  Bible,  sc.  Tyndal'a,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
tlusw's,  Whitchurch's  (Cranmer'a),  and  Geneva. 
(191  Anthoriaes  nnivenilies  to  appoini  three 
or  four  overseen  of  the  work.  For  thn«  years 
the  work  went  on,  Ihe  separate  companies  com- 
paring notes  as  directed.  When  the  work 
dnw  toward*  it*  completion,  it  wom  neccBsary 
MplaceitMiderlhe  care  of  a  select  few.    Two 


from  each  of  the  three  gronps  wen  aecordiagly 
uelecteii,  and  the  six  met  in  London  to  sapen>. 
tend  the  publication.  The  final  convction, 
and  the  laak  of  writing  the  argnnient*  of  the 
Severn]  book*,  wu  given  to  Bilson,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  the  latipr  of 
whum  aldo  wrote  the  I>edicaiion  ami  I'reCsct. 
The  version  thus  poblishcd  did  not  ail  at  once 
supersede  chose  sliESdy  in  possession.  The 
Isct  that  five  editions  wei«  published  in  thm- 

Siars  shows  thut  there  was  a  good  demand, 
ut  the  Bishops'  Bible  pioWbly  remained  in 
many  churches,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thir- 
teen reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between 
1611  and  1617.  It  U  not  euv  to  ascertain 
the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  Selden  says  it  is  "  the 
heel  of  all  translationB,  as  giving  the  trne  aense 
of  the  original." 

Tillages.  It  is  evident  that  cUtHr,  ■■  a 
village,"ut.  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  hnts, 
is  otlen  used,  especially  in  the  enumeradon 
of  towns  in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv.,  xii.,  to  imply 
anwolled  suburbs  outside  the  walled  towns. 
And  so  it  appears  to  mean  when  we  coaapan 
Lev.  XXV.  31  with  V.  M.  Mignalt,  A.  V.  "  sab- 
urbs,"  i.e.  a  place  thrust  ont  fioio  the  dty  (sea 
also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  vill^;e*,  as  foand  in 
Arabia,  are  often  mere  collectioiu  of  stone  hnt\ 
"  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only  with  ttar 
itolka  of  palra-leavei,"  or  coveted  ibt  «  limm 


I,  which  air  rrmoved  when  the  [  dmlner  is  applied  wen  mostly'  in  Ae  oaMkhli 
vib«  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  of  the  city.  The  relation  of'^ dependence  oa  a 
solidly  bniu,  m  are  moat  of  the  modem  villages  |  chief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be  denoied 
of  Palestine,  thoneli  in  some  the  dwellings  are  hy  the  phrase  "  villages  of  Cnsarca  Kiilippi " 
mere  mud  hats.     There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  lo    (Mnrk  viii.  27). 

enable  ne  more  precisely  to  define  a  village  of  Vine.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  ( Ti- 
Paleatine,  beyond  the  fact  that  ii  was  destitnte  tig ninifeea),  verv  frequently  rclernid  n>  in  tba 
•r  walls  or  external  defences.  Persian  villi^es  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  caltivtied  (torn 
nspoken  ofin  similar  urTni(F.s.  xxxviii.  II ;  theearlicst  times.  The  6rst  mention  of  thii 
..L    :-    .n.      jt^  ^YiK  Talmudists,  a  village  |  r>lent  occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  30,  !1.    The  ^{yp- 


The 


.      ly  t  .  „  ,.  

defined  as  a  place  destitute  ofa  synagogue,  r  tians  say  that  Osiris  first  tangfat  meo  the  m .  . 
rhich  in  the  O.  T.  the  term  |  the  vine.    That  it  was  abnndantly  cnltittMd 
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in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monnments,  as  well  as  from  the 
scriptural  allusions  (Gen.  xl.  9-11 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47).  The  Tines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated 
both  for  luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense 
clusters  of  grapes  which  they  produced.  When 
the  spies  were  sent  forth  to  view  the  Promised 
Lano,  we  are  told  that,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Valley  of  Eshool,  they  cut  down  a  branch  with 
one  duster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two 
on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Travellers  have 
frequently  testified  to  the  laree  size  of  the 
grape-clusters  of  Palestine.  Schnlz  speaks  of 
supping  at  Beitshin,  a  village  near  Ptolemais, 
under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose  he^ht  was  about 
thirty  feet,  which  bv  its  branches  formed  a  hut 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long.  "  The 
clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines,"  he  adds, 
**  are  so  large,  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with 
our  small  plums."  Especial  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  the  vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii. 
24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah,  Heshbon,  and  Elea- 
leh  (Is.  xTi.  8,  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  32),  and  En- 
gedi  (Cant  i.  14).  From  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  frec^nently  this  plant  is  the  sub- 
d'ect  of  metaphor  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To 
well  under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem 
of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  25 ; 
Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3) ;  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  compared  to  "  wild  grapes," 
"  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  v.  2, 4,  but  see  Cockle  ; 
Hos.  X.  1  ;  Jer.  ii.  21.)  It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  His  members  (John 
XV.  1--6).  The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  al- 
lowed the  Tine  to  grow  trailing  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  supports.  This  latter  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix. 
II,  12).  The  vintage  (batsir),  which  formerly 
iiras  a  season  of  general  festivity,  commenced 
in  September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and 
the  people  live  among  the  vineyards  in  the 
lodges  and  tents  (  comp.  Judg.  ix.  27 ;  Jer. 
xxT.  30 ;  Is.  XTi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gath- 
ered with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  "  grape-gather- 
ers "  (Jer.  XXT.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see 
Jer.  vi.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to 
the  "  wine-press."  Those  intended  for  eating 
were  perhaps  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of 
wicker-work,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  In 
Palestine,  at  present,  the  finest  grapes,  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins  (toimmiU;),  and 
the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "is  boiled  down  to  a 
sirup,  which,  under  the  name  of  dib8,  is  much 
used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are 
found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food."  The 
Tinerard,  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v, 
1  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5 ;  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild 
boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num. 
xxii.  24 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Cant  ii.  15;  Ez.  xiii.  4, 
5 ;  Biatt  xxi.  33).  Within  the  vineyard  was 
one  or  more  towers  of  stone,  in  which  the  vine- 
dressers (cMiMim)  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  t.  2  ;  Afatt 
xxi.  38).    The  press  {gaih)  and  va/  {vekA), 
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which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out 
of  the  rucky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard 
furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  ' 

Vine  of  Sodom  occurs  only  in  Dent 
xxxii.  32.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  So- 
aom>  of  which  Joeephus  speaks,  "  wnich  indeed 
resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke 
and  ashes."  Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell, 
regard  the  whole  storv  as  a  fiction.  Pooocko 
supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pomcgra. 
nates.  Hasselquist  seeks  to  identify  tnem  with 
the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Sofanum  mdongena 
when  attacked  by  some  species  of  Unihreeh, 
which  converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust, 
while  the  rind  remains  entire,  and  keeps  its 
color.  Seetsen  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  PUin  of  El-Ghor,  and 
was  known  oy  the  name  of  Adschar,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson instantly  pronounced  in  faTor  of  the 
'osA«r- fruit  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.  He 
identifies  it  with  the  ABclepicu  ( CabfrcpU)  pro- 
cera  of  botanists.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an 
article  "  on  the  Poma  Sodomitica,  or  Dead-Sea 
apples,"  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apples  in 
question  are  oak-galls,  which  he  found  growing 
plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  ( Qaercus  in/eetoria) 
m  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Hooker 
writes,  "  The  Vine  of  Sodom  I  always  thought 
might  refer  to  Cucumis  colocpUhis,  which  is 
bitter  and  powdery  inside :  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other 
plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine.'*  His  remark,  that 
the  term  vine  must  refer  to  some  plant  of  the 
habit  of  a  vine,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims 
of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified  with  the 
Vine  of  Souom. 

Vinefi^.  The  Hebrew  term  <Mmels  was 
applied  to  a  beverage  consisting  generally  of 
wine  or  strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  some- 
times artificial^  made  by  an  admixture  of  bar- 
ley and  wine,  and  thus  nable  to  fermentation. 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26), 
and  by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps. 
Ixix.  *2I),  but  was  used  by  laborers  (Ruth  ii. 
14).  Similar  to  the  ck&mets  of  the  Hebrews 
was  the  acetnm  of  the  Romans  —  a  thin,  sour 
wine,  consumed  by  soldiers.  This  was  the 
beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  His 
dying  moments  (Matt  xxvii.  48 ;  Mark  xv.  36; 
John  xix.  29,  30). 

Viol.      [PSALTBRT.] 

Viper.    [Serpent.] 

Voph'si,  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtatite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

V  OW8.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  of 
extremely  ancient  date,  and  common  in  all 
systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
vow  is  that  of  Jacob  (Gren.  xxviii.  18-22,  xxxi. 
13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (xxii.  27).  The  Law  there- 
fore did  not  introduce,  but  regulated,  the  prac- 
tice of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  mentionea  :  — 
I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder ;  U.  Vows  of  ab- 
stinence, Etar  or  laar ;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem,  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the 
following  rules  are  laid  down :  —  A  man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons, 
but  not  the  first-bora  either  of  man  or  beast. 
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which  was  devoted  already  (Ler.  xxvii.  26|. 
a.  If  he  Towed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points 
were  to  be  considered :  1 .  The  rate  of  redemp- 
tion (Lev.  xxvii.) ;  2.  The  distance,  prospec- 
tivelv  and  retrospectively,  from  the  Tear  of 
Jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  de- 
voted and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required 
to  pay  a  redemption-price  according   to    the 

Sriestly  valuation,  but  without  the  additioual 
fill.    The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would 
thus  be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent 
or  a  redemption-price  answering  to  the  number 
of  years  short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  sab- 
batical years  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 15,  16),  and  adding 
a  fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  in  either  case.    If  he  re- 
fused, or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the  next 
of  kin  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to  do, 
or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.).     In  the 
case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  be 
assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption-price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  15).    6.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  de- 
voted, were  not  to  be  redeemed  or  changed ; 
and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so,  he  was  required 
to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the  changeling 
(Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10, 33).    c.  The  case  of  persons 
devoted  stood  thus:  —  A  man  might  devote 
either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first-born),  or 
his  slave.    If  no  redemption  took  place,  the  de- 
voted person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  : 
see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).    Other- 
wise he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  ac- 
cording to  age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  1-7.    Among  general  regulations 
affecting  vows,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
—  1 .  Vows  were  entirely  voluntarv,  but  once 
made  were  re^rded  as  compulsory  (Num.  xxx. 
2 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4).    2.  If  persons 
in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows,  as  (a)  an 
unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's  house, 
or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  af&rwards  became  a  wid- 
ow, the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case  her  father, 
or  (6)  in  the  second  her  husband,  heard  and 
disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but,  if  they  heard  with- 
out disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xxx.  3-16).    3.  VotiveK>fierings  arising  from 
the  produce  of  any  impure  tnSRc  were  wholly 
forbidden    (Deut  xxiii.  18).  — II.,   IIL  For 
vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban  ;  and  for  vows 
of  extermination.  Anathema,  and  Ezr.  x.  8, 
Mic.  iv.  13.    It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shav- 
ing the  head  at  the  expiration  of  a  votive  period 
was  not  limited  to  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  xxi.  24).    The  practice  Of  vows  in 
the  Christian   Church,  though  evidently  not 
forbidden,  as  the  instance  just  quoted  serves  to 
show,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article  ^see  Bingham,  Antiq.  xvl.  7,  9 ; 
and  Suicer,  ehxTf)- 

Vulgate,  the,  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  name  is  equivalent  to  Vtdgataeditio 
(the  current  text  of  Holy  Scripture).  The 
history  of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  is  lost  in  obscurity.  All  that  can  he 
affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  it  was  made  in 
Africa  in  the  2d  century.  During  the  first 
two  centuries,  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Gaul 
were  essentially  Greek ;  but  the  church  of  N. 


Afiica  seems  to  have  been  Latin-speaking  tnm 
the  first.    This  version  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Old  Latin  ( Vehu  Latina),  and  the  Isa- 
guage  was  rude  and  provincial.    It  condnoed 
to  be  used  in  Africa  in  its  ori^nal  form;  bat  in 
the  4th  century  an  ecclesiastical  recension  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  Northern  Italv, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itaia. 
At  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  the  Latin  texe 
of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church  had 
fallen  into  the  greatest  corruption.      In  a.d. 
383,  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the 
Pope,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  current  Latin 
version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  help  of  the  Greek 
original.     He    next    proceeded  to  revise  the 
O.  T.  from  the  Septuagint.     He  commenced 
his  task  bv  a  revision  of  the  Psalter.    This 
revision,  which  was  not  very  complete  or  care- 
ful, obtained  the  name  of  the  Riman  Psalter, 
probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  request  of  Damasot. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Paula  and  Eustochium,  Jerome  commenced  a 
new  and  more  thorough  revision.    This  new 
edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity.    Greg 
ory  of  Tours  is  said    to  have  introduced  it 
from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France, 
and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Gd- 
lican  Psalter.      From  the  second   (Gallican) 
revision    of  the  Psalms,  Jerome  appears  to 
have    proceeded  to  a  revision  of    the  other 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformitv  with  the 
Hebrew.    The  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and 
Job  have  alone  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his 
design  of  revising  all  the  "  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures."     Subsequently,  Jerome  undenook  a 
still  more  important  work,  namely,  the  fran» 
lation  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew.    He  com- 
menced the  study  of  Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (about  a.d. 
374).    His  first  teacher  had   been  a  Jewish 
convert ;  but  afterwards  he  did  not  scruple  to 
seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose  services  be 
secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.    Af- 
ter retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself,  with  renewed  ardor,  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew;   and  he  published  aevcnl 
works  on  the  subject  (about  a.d.  389).     Tli»e 
essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  new  versioo, 
which  he  now  commenced.     This  veraion  was 
not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  saactioa. 
as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or  from  his 
own  sense  of  the  imperious  neoessii^  of  Uie 
work.    Its  history  is  told  in  the  fnam  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  several  instalments  which  were 
successively  published.    The  Booh  of  Sammi 
and  Kings  were  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  pre- 
fixed the  &mous  Prdogus  gaUaius  addressed  to 
Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  (about  a.d.  391, 
392).    The  other  books  followed  in  sucoessioB. 
and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  40i. 
The  critical  labors  of  Jerome  were  received 
with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.     He  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Chnirh, 
and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.     Bat 
clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away; 
and  the  new  translation  gradually  came  into 
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«8e  equally  with  the  old,  and  at  lengA  snp- 

Slanted  it.  In  the  6th  century,  the  use  of 
erome's  version  was  universal  among  scholars, 
except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered. 
In  tne  7th  century,  the  traces  of  the  old  ver- 
sion grow  rare.  In  the  8th  century,  Bede 
speaks  of  Jerome's  version  as  **  our  edition  ; " 
and  fh>m  this  time  it  is  needless  to  trace  its 
history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.  Yet,  throughout,  the  new  version 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  was  adopted  in  the  difierent 
churches  gradually,  or  at  least  without  any 
formal  command.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which 
thus  passed  gradually  into  use  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  was  a  strangely  composite  work. 
The  books  of  the  O.  T.,  with  one  exception, 
were  certainly  taken  from  his  version  from  the 
Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only  been  variously 
corrupted,  but  was  itself,  in  many  particulars 
(espedidly  in  the  Pentateuch),  at  variance  with 
his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  however,  made 
it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  from  the 
Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter ;  and  thus  this 
book  was  retained  from  the  old  version,  as 
Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  Jerome  hastily  revised 
or  translated  two  only,  —  Judith  and  Tobit. 
The  remainder  were  retained  from  the  old 
version,  against  his  judgment ;  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  wnich 
he  had  carefully  marked  as  Apocryphal  in  his 
own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels was,  in  the  main,  Jerome's  revised  edition  ; 
that  of  the  remaining  books,  his  very  incom- 
plete revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Meanwhile 
the  text  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Latin 
Bible  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  simul- 
taneous use  of  the  old  and  new  versions  ne- 
cessarily led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
Mixed  texts  were  formed  according  to  the  taste 
or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was 
further  increased  by  the  changes  which  were 
sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  in  the  8th  century,  the 
corruption  had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
Charlemagne  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (about  a.d. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for 
public  use.  Alcuin's  revision  probably  con- 
tributed much  towards  preserving  a  good 
Vnlgate  text.  It  was  subsequenuy  revised 
by  many  eminent  scholars,  both  before  and 
after  the  invention  of  printing;  but  when  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be 
the  authoritative  text  of  Scripture,  the  want  of 
a  standard  text  became  more  ur|;ent  than  ever. 
At  length  an  edition  was  published  in  1590, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pope,  Sixtus 
v.,  with  the  famous  constitution  prefixed,  in 
which  Sixtus  affirmed  the  plenary  authority  of 
the  edition  for  all  future  time.  It  was,  however, 
soon  found  that  this  edition  also  was  defective  ; 
and  accordingly  another  edition  was  prepared 
imder  papal  authority.  It  appeared  in  1 592,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  with  a  pref- 
ace written  by  Bellarmin.  The  vast  power 
which  the  Vulgate  has  had  in  determining  the 
theological  terms  of  Western  Christendom 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greater 
part  af  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is 


based  on  the  Vulgate.  Predestination,  just^fica- 
lion,  supererogation  (supererogo),  sandijicationy  sal- 
vationf  mediator,  regeneration,  revdation,  visitation 
(met),  propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old 
Vulgate.  Grace,  redemption,  election,  reconcilia- 
tion, satisfaction,  i/utpiration,  scripture,  were  de- 
voted there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament 
and  communion  are  from  the  same  source ;  and 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  fron; 
the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list 
by  the  addition  of  orders^  penance,  congregation, 
priest.  But  it  can  be  seen,  from  the  forms 
already  brought  forward,  that  the  Vulgate  has 
left  its  mark  both  upon  our  language  and  upon 
our  thoughts.  It  was  the  version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers 
the  rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  version 
with  which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were 
most  familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

Vulture.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.  dadh,  daggdh,  and  also  in  Job  xxviii. 
7,  of  ayyah.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that 
the  A.  V.  translation  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
original  words  refer  to  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or  buzzards. 
[Kite.]  But  the  Hebrew  word  nesher,  invaria 
bly  rendered  "  eagle  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  probably 
the  vulture.    [Eaolb.] 


w. 

Wages.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is 
of  a  recompense,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  to 
Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28, 
xxxi.  7,8,41).  In  E^ypt,  money-payments 
by  way  of  wages  were  in  use ;  but  Uie  terms 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The 
onhr  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Scripture 
is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  householder  and 
the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2),  where  the  laborer*s 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day,  probably 
s  7}d.  The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring 
daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  employer  who  refused  to 
give  his  laborers  sufficient  victuals  is  censured 
(Job  xxiv.  1 1 ),  and  the  iniquity  of  withholding 
wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  5 ; 
James  v.  4). 
Wagon.  [Cabt  AND  Chariot.) 
Walls.  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed. 
1.  The  practice  common  in  Palestine  of  carry- 
ing foundations  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  Temple,  with  structures  intend- 
ed to  be  permanent  (Luke  vi.  48).  2.  A  feature 
of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as  de- 
scribed by  Joseph  us,  corresponds  remarkably 
to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  incrusting 
or  veneering  n  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slam 
of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster. 
3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain-roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
sides  of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  4. 
The  "path  of  the  vineyards"  (Num.  xxii.  24) 
is  a  pathway  through  vineyards,  with  walls  on 
eac*h  side. 

Wandering    in    the    Wilderness. 

[Wilderness  of  Wahderimq.] 
War.    Before  entering  on  a  war  of  aggres- 
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sion,  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  divine  sanction 
br  consalting  either  uie  Urim  and  Thommin 
( Jadg.  i.  I,  XX.  2, 27, 28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged 
prophet  (1  K.  xxii.  6;  2Chr.  xviii.  5).  Divme 
aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by 
bringing  into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1 
Sam.  iv.  4-18,  xiv.  18).  Formal  proclamations 
of  war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. Before  entering  the  enemy's  district, 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17 ;  Josh.  ii.  I ;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engage- 
ment was  imminent,  a  sacrifice  was  ofered 
(1  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting 
address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  (2 
Chr.  XX.  20)  or  bv  apriest  (Dent.  xx.  2).  Then 
followed  the  battle-eiffnal  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  Is. 
xiii.  13 ;  Jer.  1.  42 ;  £z.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14). 
The  combat  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of 
hand-to-hand  contests.  Hence  the  high  value 
attached  to  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength  of 
arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xil.  8).  At 
the  same  time,  various  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh, 
viii.  2,  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii. 
16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another 
mode  of  settline  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection 
of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  14), 
who  were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  ofier 
of  high  reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviiii  25; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest 
liaving  been  decided,  the  conquerors  were  re- 
called from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22).  The 
«iege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner :  A  line  of  circumvalla- 
don  was  drawn  round  the  place  ( Es.  iv.  2 ; 
Mic.  V.  1 ),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in 
th«  neighborhood  (Deut.  xx.  20),  together  with 
earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This 
line  not  only  cut  off  the  besi^ed  from  the 
surrounding  country,  but  also  served  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  besiegers.  The  next  step 
was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one  or  more 
mounds  or  *'  banks "  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  (2  Sara.  xx.  15;  2  K.  xix.  32;  Is.  xxxvii. 
33),  which  were  gradnallv  increased  in  height 
until  they  were  about  half  as  high  as  the  city 
wall.  On  this  mound  or  bank,  towers  were 
erected  (2  K.  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4 ;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii. 
17,  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and 
archers  mi^ht  attack  with  efllect  Battering- 
rams  (Ez.  IV.  2,  xxi.  22)  were  brought  up  to 
the  walls  bv  means  of  the  bank,  and  scaUng- 
hdders  might  also  be  placed  on  it.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe  in 
nncient  times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  action  were  plundered  ( 1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2 
Mace.  viii.  27) :  the  survivors  were  either  killed 
in  some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sam. 
xil.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6 ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num. 
Kxxi.  26 ;  Deut.  xx.  14).  Sometimes  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  conquered  countrv  was 
removed  to  a  distant  locality.  The  Mosaic  law 
mitigated,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severity  of 
the  ancient  usages  towards  the  conquered.  The 
conquerors    celebrated   their    success    by  the 


erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam  viL  12; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13),  by  hanging  up  trophies  is 
their  public  buildings  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi, 
10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and 
dances,  in  which  the  whole  population  took 
part  (Ex.  XV.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6- 
8 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17  ;  1  Mace.  iv. 
24). 

washing  the   Hands   and   Feet 

As  knives  and  forks  were  dispensed  with  in 
eating,  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  the 
hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common  dish, 
should  be  scrupulously  clean ;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on 
entering  a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to 
the  company  and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller. 
The  former  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by 
the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a 
matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  sod 
special  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and 
manner  of  its  performance.  Washing  the  feet 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  rituiQ  observ- 
ance, except  in  connection  with  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held  a 
high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. Immediately  that  a  guest  presented 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  offer 
the  necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet 
(Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24;  Judg. 
xix.  21).  It  was  a  vet  more  complimentary 
act,  betokening  equally  humility  ana  affection, 
if  the  host  actually  performed  the  ofiSce  for  his 
guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,44 ;  John 
xiii.  5-14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of 
hospitality  is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  tha 
East 

Watches  of  Night.  The  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  divided  the  night  into 
military  watches  instead  of  honrs,  each  watrh 
representing  the  period  for  which  sentinels  or 
pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proner  Jewish 
reckoning  recognized  only  three  sucn  watches^ 
entitled  &»  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches  " 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watdi  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
and  the  morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam. 
xi.  11).  These  would  last  respectively  fitwa 
sunset  to  10,  p.m.  ;  firom  10,  p.m.,  to  2,  a.m.  ;  and 
from  2,  A.  M.,  to  sunrise.  Subeequentiy  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the 
number  of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which 
were  described  either  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  fourth 
watch"  (Matt  xiv.  25),  or  bv  the  terms  " even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning"  (Mark 
xiii.  35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9, 
p.  M.,  midnight,  3,  a.  m.,  and  6,  a.  m. 

Water  of  Jealousy  (Num.  ▼.  11-31 ). 

The  ritual  prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest ;  and  tiio 
essentia  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath, 
to  which  the  "  water  "  was  snbsidiaiy,  symbol- 
ical, and  ministerial.  With  her  he  was  to  hrii^ 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal  as  an 
oflerine.  In  the  first  instance,  the  priest  "  set 
her  before  the  Lord,"  with  the  oflering  in  her 
hand.  As  she  stood  holding  the  ofieriQg,  so 
the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessd  of 
holy  water  mixed  with  uie  dust  from  the  iSoor 
of  the  sanctuary,  and,  declaring  her  free  from 
all  evil  consequences  if  innocent,  solemMlj  de- 
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TOted  her,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  be  "  a 
cane  and  an  oath  among  her  people  "  if  gailty ; 
farther  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the 
"  members "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  ser- 
vants to  uncleanness  "  (ver.  21,  22,  27 ;  comp. 
Rom.  vi.  19).  He  then  "  wrote  these  curses  m 
a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water,"  and,  having  thrown  the  handful  of  meal 
on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to  drink  "  the 
potion  thus  drugged,  she,  moreover,  answering 
to  tlie  words  of  his  imprecation,  "Amen, 
Amen."  Josephus  adds,  ir  the  suspicion  was 
unfoundsd,  she  obtained  conception;  if  true, 
she  died  infamously. 

Water  of  Separation.     [Pubifica- 

Tioir.] 

WaTe-Offering.  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  *'  heaving  "  or  "  raising  "  the  offering, 
was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace- 
offsrings.  In  such,  the  rignt  shoulder,  consid- 
ered the  choicest  part  of  toe  victim,  was  to  be 
"  heaved,"  and  viewed  as  hol;^  to  the  Lord, 
only  eaten  therefore  by  the  priest ;  the  breast 
was  to  be  "  waved,"  and  eaten  by  the  worship- 
per. On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  a 
sheaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to  be  waved, 
accompanied  by  th^  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  performance  of 
which  ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost  were 
to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  fir8^fmit8  of  the  ripe  com,  were  to 
be  offered  with  a  bumt-offering,  a  sin-offering, 
and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace-ofifer- 
ing.  These  likewise  were  to  be  waved.  The 
scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found 
in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30, 34,  viii.  27,  ix. 
21,  X.  14, 15,  xxiii.  10, 15, 20 ;  Num.  vi.  20,  xviii. 
11,  18,  26-29,  &C.  It  seems  not  quite  certain, 
from  Ex.  xxix.  26, 27,  whether  the  waving  was 
performed  by  the  priest,  or  by  the  worshipper, 
with  the  former's  assistance.  The  rabbinical 
tradition  represents  it  as  done  by  the  worship- 
per, the  priest  supporting  his  hands  from  below. 
In  ooniecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  be  had,  m  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the 
accompaniment  of  peace-offerings.  These  not 
only,  like  the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged 
God's  greatness  and  His  rij^t  over  the  crea- 
ture, but  they  witnessed  to  a  ratified  covenant, 
an  established  communion  >^tween  God  and 
man«  The  rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the 
shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has 
Hb  throne  in  the  heaven ;  the  waving  of  the 
breast,  that  He  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  rhe 
earth. 

Way.  This  word  has  now,  in  ordinary  par- 
lance, so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense,  and 
is  so  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  "  custom  "  or  **  man- 
ner, that  it  is  diflicult  to  remember  that  in  the 
Bible  it  most  frequently  signifies  an  actual  road 
or  track.  Our  translators  have  employed  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct 
Hebrew  terms.  But  the  term  which  most  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  in  the  minority  of  cases  sig^ 
Difies  an  actual  road,  is  dene,  connected  witn 
the  German  treUn  and  the  English  "tread." 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a 
single    passage   in   which    this  word  occurs 


which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more  reai 
if  "  road  to "  were  substituted  for  "  way  of" 
There  is  one  use  of  both  dene  and  6^  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a 
religious  course.  In  the  Old  Test.,  this  occurs 
but  rarely,  perliaps  twice ;  namely  in  Amos  viii. 
14,  and  rs.  cxxxix.  24.  But  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  666c,  "  the  way,"  **  the  road,"  is  the 
received,  almost  technical,  term  for  the  new 
religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and  aftei^ 
wa^s  supported. 

Weapons.    [Akms.] 

Weasel  {chdUd)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29, 
in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to 
the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb. 
ckdled  denotes  "  a  weasel ; "  but,  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriac 
chuldo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole  "  is  the 
animal  indicated.  Moles  are  common  enough 
in  Palestine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both 
the  Talpa  Ewropcea  and  the  T.  aeea,  the  blind 
mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  occur  there, 
though  we  have  no  definite  information  on  this 
poinC 

Weavixiff.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilisation. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom,  it  was  invented, 
we  know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with 
great  skill  by  t*"^  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  "  vestures  of  fine  linen "  sudi  as 
Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42}  were  the  product  of 
Egyptian  looms ;  and  their  quality,  as  attested 
by  existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not 
inferior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times. 
The  Israelites  were  probably  acquainted  with 
the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
nangings  of  the  Tabemade  (Ex.  xxxv.  35 ;  1 
Chr.  iv.  21)  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a 
later  period,  the  Egyptians  weie  still  famed  for 
their  manufactures  or  "  fine  "  {i.e.  hackled)  flax 
and  ofchM,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks," 
but  more  probably  a  tohile  material  either  of 
linen  or  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9 ;  Es.  xxvii.  7).  The 
character  of  the  loom,  and  the  process  of  weav 
ing,  can  only  be  inlerred  from  incidental  noticet. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and 
the  weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth 
was  fixed,  sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at 
the  bottom.  The  modem  Arabs  use  a  pro- 
cumbent loom,  raised  above  the  ground  by  short 
legs.  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom  itself, 
but  speaks  of  the  beam  to  which  the  warp  was 
attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed, 
and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judff.  xvi.  14). 
We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which  is 
described  by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of 
weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ;  the  thrum  or  threads 
which  attached  the  web  to  the  beam  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12,  mtuyin) ;  and  the  web  itself  (Judg. 
xvi.  14;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether  the  two 
terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  *'  warp  "  and 
"woof,"  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt. 
The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  garments  " 
of  the  poor,  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
^£x.  xxvi.  7;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  exten- 
sively used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ; 
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Prov.  xxTii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  18}; 
while,  for  finer  work;  flax  was  used,  vaiying  in 
Quality,  and  producing  the  diflerent  textures 
described  in  the  Bible  as  "  linen "  and  "  fine 
linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  in 
cloth  intended  €br  a  garment  was  interdicted 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Dent.  xxii.  11). 

Wedding.    [Marriage.] 

Week^  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  antiquity  of  measuring  time  by  a  period 
of  seven  days  (Gen.  viii.  10,  xxix.  27).  The 
origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  an- 
uquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred 
things,  that  it  must  probably  be  thrown  back  as 
far  as  the  creation  or  man.  The  week  and  the 
sabbath  are  Uius  as  old  as  man  himself.  In 
Exodns,  the  week  comes  into  very  distinct 
manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts  —  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are 
prolonged  for  seven  days  after  that  of  their 
initiation  (Ex.  xii.  15-20,  ^c).  The  division 
by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to  make  the 
seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year  sabbatical. 
In  the  N.  T.,  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church, 
from  the  very  first>  was  fiEimiliar  with  the  week. 


St.  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  thi> 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  divisioa 
of  time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Corinth  generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was 
writing,  though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them 
were  Gentiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's 'day,  and 
most  probably  the  Jewish  sabbath.  But  though 
we  can  infer  no  more  than  this  from  the  place 
in  question,  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  by  this  time, 
vet  very  soon  after,  the  whole  Roman  worid 
had  adopted  the  hebdomadal  division. 

Weeks.  Feast  of.    [PbntbcostJ 
Weights  and  Measures.  A.  Wbights. 

—  The  chief  unit  was  the  shekel  (i.e.  weiffkt), 
called  also  the  Holy  Shd^,  or  Shekel  of  (he 
Sanduaru;  subdivickd  into  the  Beka  (i.e.  half) 
or  half-shekdf  and  the  Gerah  (i.e.  a  grain  or 
bean).  The  chief  multiple,  or  higher  unit,  wa^ 
the  KUchoar  (i.e.  cirde  or  ^cbe,  probably  fomr 
aagretfote  tum)^  translated  in  our  version,  afUr 
the  llXX.,  TALENT ;  subdivided  into  the  Maneh 
(i.e.  jiarty  portion^  or  number),  a  word  used  in 
Babylonian,  and  in  the  Greek  fiva  or  Mina. 
1.  The  relations  of  these  weights,  as  nsualiy 
employed  for  the  standard  of  weighina  sUoer,  au<l 
their  absolute  values,  determined  m>m  the  ex- 
tant silver  coins,  and  confirmed  from  othor 
sources,  were  as  follows,  in  grains  exactly,  and 
in  avoirdupois  weight  approximately:*— 


SiLVSB  WBIOBTft. 
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Os. 
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110 
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•  • 

•  • 
»  ■ 

9 
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* 

•  • 

-4-  HW  gr.  neulj. 
+  '«gr. 
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10 

Beka 

90 

9 
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Sliek 

el 

1,900 

00 
9,000 

llaneh       

80    Talent  (Kikkar)  . 

00,000 

S.  For  goldf  a  difibrent  shbkbl  was  used, 
probably  of  foreign  introduction.  Its  value 
nas  been  calculated  at  from  129  to  ia2jmins. 
The  former  value  assimilates  it  to  the  Persian 


Doric  of  the  BabyloMon  standard-  Thetafarf 
of  this  svstem  was  iust  double  that  of  the  silver 
standard :  it  was  divided  into  100  manAt,  and 
each  mandi  into  100  shekels,  as  follows:  — 


Gold  Wsions. 

Grate. 

Um. 

Os. 

Correction. 

Shekel 

199 

19,900 

1,990,000 

•  • 

9 

soo 

•J 

•  • 

— 9oa.noar|j. 
—  12  lb.  nearly. 

100 

VMMh 

10,000 

100 

Talent  (Kikkar)    . 

3.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  third  stand- 
ard for  copper;  namely,  a  shekel  four  times  as 
heavy  as  tne  gold  shekel  (or  528  grains),  1,500 
of  which  made  up  the  copper  talent  of  792,000 
grains.  It  seems  to  have  been  subdivided,  in 
the  coinage,  into  hahe*  (of  264  grains),  qvar- 
ters  (of  132  grains),  and  tixths  (of  88  grains). 

B.  MBAScrRES.  —  I.  Mba8urb8  of  Length. 
— In  the  Hebrew,  as  in  every  other  system, 
these  measures  are  of  two  classes,  —  length,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  objects  whose  size  we  wish 
to  determine ;  and  dittanee,  or  itinerary  meas- 
ures :  and  the  two  are  connected  by  some  defi- 
nite relation,  more  or  less  simple,  between  their 
units.  1.  The  measures  of  the  former  class 
have  been  Bniversally  derived,  in  the  first  in- 


stance, fVoro  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Hebrew  system,  the 
only  part  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  hand  and 
fire-arm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foot,  which 
was  the  chief  unit  of  the  Western  nations. 
Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  te 
ratio  of  the /^  to  the  cubit,*  which  appears 
as  the  chief  Oriental  unit  from  the  very  building 
of  Noah's  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16,  vii.  SO).  The 
Hebrew  lesser  measures  were  ihtjimr^threadih 
(Jer.  lii.  21  only);  the  palm  or  %md-breEM 
(Ex.  XXV.  85 ;  IK.  vii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  used 


'  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  enblt  (• 
to  have  been  of  E^ypClaa  otteta,  as 
measures  of  oapaaUy  (the  mm  and 
eertainly. 
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metaphoricaHv  in  Ps.  xxxlx.  5) ;  the  span^  i.e. 
the  fall  stretch  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  (Ex.  xxviii.  16;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ;  Ez.  xliii.  13,  and  figaratively  Is.  xl. 
12).  The  data  for  determining  the  actual 
length  of  the  Mosaic  cubit  involve  peculiar 
difficulties;  and  absolute  certainty  seems  un- 
attainable. The  following,  however,  seem  the 
most  probable  conclusions:  —  fir&i,  that  three 
cubits  were  used  in  the  times  o^  the  Hebrew 
monarchy ;  nam;^ly :  —  ( 1 )  The  cubit  of  a  man 
(Dent.  iii.  11),  or  the  common  cubit  of  Canaan 
(in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  cubit)  of 
th«  CUialdwm  standard :  (2)  The  old  Mosaic  or 


legal  cubit,  a  handbreadth  larger  than  the  firet, 
and  agreeing  with  the  smaller  Egyptian  cubit : 
(3)  liie  new  cubitf  which  was  still  larger,  and 
agreed  with  the  larger  Egyptian  cubit,  of  about 
20*6  inches,  used  in  the  Niloraeter:  —  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ordinary  cubit  of  the  Bible 
did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit 
of  other  countries.  The  reed  [Kdneh]  for  meas- 
uring buildings  (like  the  Roman  decempeda) 
was  equal  to  6  cubits.  It  only  occurs  in  Eze- 
kiel  (xl.  5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19).  The  values 
given  in  the  following  table  are  to  be  accepted 
with  reservation,  for  want  of  greater  certain- 
ty:— 


Hkbsbw  Mkasubcs  ov  Lbhoth. 
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4 
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6 

a 
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1 

88 

13 

6 
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S.  Of  Meamtnt  of  Dittancey  the  smallest  is  the 
paes,  and  the  largest  the  day*8  journey,  {a )  The 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  whether  it  be  single^  like 
our  pace,  or  double^  like  the  Latin  passus,  is  de- 
fined by  nature  within  certain  limits ;  its  usual 
length  being  about  30  inches  for  the  former,  and 
5  feet  for  the  latter.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that,  even  before  the  Roman  measure- 
ment of  the  roads  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  a 
mile  of  1,000  paces,  alluded  to  ^n  Matt.  v.  41. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  single  oi  double,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  pace ;  and  hence  the 
peculiar  force  of  our  Lord's  sa^ng.  —  "  Who- 
soever shall  press  thee  as  a  courier  for  one  mile, 
go  with  him  twain"  —  put  the  most  liberal 
construction  on  the  demand,  {b)  The  Lknf*8 
Jowmof  was  the  most  usual  method  of  calculat- 
ing distances  in  travelling  (€ren.  xxx.  36,  xxxi. 
23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Dent.  i.  2 ;  1  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii. 
9 ;  Jon.  iii.  3 ;  1  Mace.  v.  24,  28,  vii.  45 ;  Tob. 
vi.  1 ),  though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  ordi- 
ttary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  thirty 
aniles ;  bat  when  they  traveUed  in  companies. 


only  ten  miles.  Neapolis  formed  the  first  stage 
out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former,  and 
Bceroth  according  to  the  latter  computation. 

(c)  The  Sabbath'Sa^^s  Joamey  of  2,000  cubits 
(Acts  i.  12)  is  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  and  arose 
from  a  rabbinical  restriction.  It  was  founded 
on  a  universal  application  of  the  prohibition 
given  by  Moses  for  a  special  occasion,  —  "  Let 
no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day" 
(Ex.  xvi.  29).  An  exception  was  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  at  the  Taberna- 
cle; and  as  2,000  cubits  was  the  prescribed 
space  to  be  kept  between  the  Ark  ana  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  or  the 
Levitical  cities  on  every  side  (Num.  xxxv.  5), 
this  was  taken  for  the  length  of  a  sabbath-day  s 
journey,  measured  from  the  wall  ^  the  city  'in 
which  the  traveller  lived.  Computed  irom  the 
value  given  above  for  the  cubit,  the  sabbath- 
day's  journey  would  be  just  six-teniki  of  a  mile. 

(d)  After  the  Captivity,  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
caused  the  use,  probably  of  the  panuamff  and 
certainly  of  the  iadium  and  the  iiii2e.  Though 
the  first  is  not  mentioned  in   the  Bible,  it 


Values  of  Ghbbk  aitd  Rohan  Foot.  -~  See  page  992. 
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ig  well  to  exhibit  the  ratios  of  the  three. 
The  aniversal  Greek  »tandani,  the  stadium  of 
600  Greek  feet,  which  was  the  length  of  tlie 
race-coane  at  Olympia,  occurs  fintt  iu  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  is  common  in  the  N.  T.  Our  Ycr- 
sion  renders  xtJaHong ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  8th 
part  of  the  Roman  mile,  as  the  furlong  is  of 
ours  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
13 ;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18 ;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
One  measure  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
Jathom,  osed  in  sounding  by  the  Alexandrian 
mariners  in  St.  Paul's  voyage,  is  tlie  Greek 
6pYvia,  i.e.  the  foU  itretck  of  the  two  arms  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  which  is  about 
equal  tn  the  heijrht,  and  in  a  man  of  full  stature 
is  six  fijet  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
values  •>f  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot  are  shown 
in  the  giUile  on  page  991. 

For  estimating  area,  and  especially  land^  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  used  any  special 
systeni  of  §qaare  meoMwm ;  but  thev  were  con^ 
tent  til  express  the  knath  and  breadA  of  the  snr- 
face  Ut  be  measured,  by  the  eulnt  (Num.  xxxv. 
4,  5;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Es.  xlii.  20, 
xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 

IL  Mbasurbs  op  Capacity.  —  1.  The 
measikres  of  capacity  for  liquids  wore — (a) 
The  Ug  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originsJly 
siguifring  a  "  basin."  (6)  The  hin,  a  name  of 
Egyptian  orij^n,  frequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible  V  Ex.  XXIX.  40,  xxx.  24 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7, 
9;  En.  iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,  the  name 
meanin,^  *'  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liqnid 
measnns  (1  K.  vii.  26,  38;  2  Chr.  it.  10;  Ear. 
vii.  22;  Is.  ▼.  10).  The  relative  valnei  of  these 
measarei'  stand  thus :  — 


toa 

11 

Bilk 

•     iBatb. 

S.  The  dnf  measure  contained  the  following 
denominations :  —  (a)  The  cab,  mentioned  onl  v 
in  2  K.  vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  Aoi- 
low  or  concave.  (6)  The  omer,  mentioned  only 
in  Ex.  xvi.  16-36.  The  word  iinplies  a  heap; 
and  secondarily,  a  eheaf.  (c)  The  ei&h,  or 
**  measure,"  this  being  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  orainary  measure  for 
household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  eqniv- 
alent  occurs  in  Matt  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21 . 
(d)  The  ephah,  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
of  fi:equent  recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
36;  Lev.  v.  11,  vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5; 
Judg.  vi.  19;  Ruth  ii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii. 
17;  Ez.  xlv.  11,  13,  14,  xlvi.  5.  7,  11,  14).  (e) 
The  Uthee,  or  "  half-homer,"  literally  meaning 
what  is  poured  out :  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  2. 
( /)  The  homer,  meaning  he^p  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ; 
Num.  xi.  32;  Is.  v.  10;  Ex.  xlv.  13).  It  is 
elsewhere  termed  cor,  from  the  circular  vessel 
in  which  it  was  measured  (1  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11  ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ez.  vii.  22,  xlv. 
14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs  in  Luke 
xvi.  7.  The  fbllowing  scale  gives  the  r^tive 
values  of  these  measures :  — 
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The  tAoolvte  vaJuee  of  the  liqnid  and  dry  mea» 
ures  are  stated  diiierently  by  Jo«ephus  and  the 
rabbinists ;  and,  as  we  are  unable  to  decide  be^ 
tween  them,  we  give  a  double  eMimate  of  the 
various  denominations :  — 
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In  the  N.  T.  we  have  noticet  of  the  fblkwri^ 
foreign  measures :  —  (a)  The  aMfrerci  (John  ii. 
6 ;  A.  V.  «« firkin "),  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
chtadx  (Rev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  **  meaaare "),  for 
dry  goods,  (c)  The  xeotec,  applied,  however, 
not  to  the  peculiar  measure  ao  nai&ed  by  the 
Greeks,  but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  aa  a  cup 
(Mark  vU.  4,  8 ;  A.  V.  "  pot ";,  (d)  Tba  mo- 
diuo,  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of 
moderate  dimensions  (Matt  v.  15 ;  Mark  iv. 
21 ;  Luke  xi.  33;  A.  V.  '^boshd")  ;  tbougl 
properly  meaning  a  Roman  measure  amocnt 
mg  to  about  a  peck.  The  value  of  the  Attii 
metretee  was  8*6696  gallons ;  and  cokaequentJy 
the  amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jara,  contain- 
ing on  the  average  2|  mdrela  each,  would  ex- 
ceed 1 10  gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Verr  possiMy, 
however,  the  Greek  term  represents  tke  Hebn^ 
baih ;  and,  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lowest 
estimate  assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be 
reduced  to  aront  60  gallons.  The  cAraur  wa^ 
l-48th  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  and  eontainvd 
nearly  a  quart.  It  represented  the  amonnt  of 
com  for  a  day's  food ;  and  hence  a  cktsmix  for  a 
penny  (or  denariuo),  which  usually  purchased 
a  bushel  (Cic.  Verr.  ui.  81),  indicated  a  great 
scarcity  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

WelL  The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always 
involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions  oi 
ptropertv  of  the  highest  importance,  and  some 
times  given  rise  to  serious  contention.  Thiu 
the  well  Beersheha  was  opened,  and  its  posses- 
sion attested  with  special  formality  by  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxi.  30,  31 ).  To  aninire  wells  which 
they  had  not  themselves  dug  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on 
their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Pent.  vi.  II);  to 
possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independ- 
ence (Prov.  V.  15) ;  and  to  abstain  from  the  ose 
of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 
interference  Vith  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17, 
19,  xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  pomessioR. 
actual  and  hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arab* 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  thus  easy  to  nnder 
stand  now  wells  have  become  in  manj  ci«ei 


tMgnphv  b 


Wells  in  Fftlcetino  are  nsDally 
-cavRted  from  the  aolid  limesuiDe  rock,  some- 
time* with  BUnw  to  deBccnU  into  them  {Gen. 
xxiv.  IB).  Tbe  briiDi  are  funiisbed  with  « 
curb  or  low  wall  oT  itone,  bearing  marks  of 
high  Mtiqnit^  in  the  fatrowBHornli;  tberopM 
used  in  drawing  water.  It  was  on  a  curb  of 
this  sort  that  our  Lord  sat  when  He  converged 
withthewoman  of  Samaria(Jahn  iv.  S);  and  it 
was  this,  the  nsual  itone  cover,  which  the  wo- 
man placed  on  tlie  mouth  of  the  well  at  Bahn- 
rim  (2  Sam.  zvii.  19),  where  the  A.  V.  weakens 
the  aenie  b;  omitting  the  article.  The  nsnal 
methodi  for  raising  water  are  the  following :  — 
1.  The  TOpa  and  bucket,  or  water-skin  (G«a. 
xxiv.  I4-aO:  Johniv.ll).  S.  Tbesaki^eh.or 
Pervsn  wheel.  This  conaisU  of  a  vertical 
wheel  tarnished  with  A  set  of  bucket*  or  earth- 
en] jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the 
wheel,  which  descend  empty  tnd  retani  tall  as 
the  wheel  tevolTe*.  3.  A  nodiiicatkHi  of  the 
Ust  method,  by  which  a  man,  sitCiDg  opposite 
to  a  wheel,  ftamished  with  buckets,  turns  it  b; 
drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokei  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circmmfeience,  and  pnihing 
another  set  fh>m  him  with  hii  feet.  4.  A 
nMthod  veij  common,  both  in  ancient  and 
modWB  Bgypt,  ii  iLe  shadoof,  a  simple  contri- 


nsisung  of  a  lever  moring  on  a  pivot, 
loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay 
other  wei^t,  and  has  at  the  other  a 
bowl  or  bnckeL  Wdl*  are  n«nal)y  ftiraished 
with  ttongfas  of  wood  or  stone,  into  which  the 
water  is  emptied  fbr  the  use  of  persons  or  ani- 
mal* coming  to  the  wells.  Unless  machinery 
is  used,  whKh  is  commonly  worked  by  men, 
woroen  are  nsually  the  water-carriers. 

Whale.  As  to  the  tigniflcation  of  the  He- 
brew terms  taa  and  lannin,  varionsly  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "  whale,  "serpent," 
"  na-monster,"  see  Draoom.  It  remains  for 
na  in  this  article  (o  consider  the  transaction 
~ed,  In  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  pTO- 


(a^TSf),  tendered  in  o 


8  WHEAT 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  neceasary  to  obwrvt 
that  the  Greek  word  ccfiw,  nsed.by  St.  Mat- 
thew, ia  not  restricted  in  its  meaDing  i«  "a 
whale,"  or  any  atlacean ;   like  tlto  Lwn  crt< 

"   or   '■■■»l"nr"a 


i  whale," 


"a  shark." 


tnnny  of  enonnons  siie."  Although  two  or 
three  species  of  whale  are  bund  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  tkalswaliowed 
the  prophet  cannot  properly  be  identilied  with 
any  ettaaan;  for,  aithoogh   the  qwrm-whsJe 


as  the  natnnU  food  of  o 
■mall  animals,  inch  as  n 
The  only  fish,  then,  i 


le  «f  iwalkiwtnif  a 
inm  of  Ibe  white 


Bttnins  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  ia  ^nita  able  t 
swallow  a  roan  whole.  The  whole  body  of 
man  in  armor  ba*  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark;  and  Curtain  King,  to  his 
fiarvey  of  AustnUia,  saya  be  hafl  eangbt  one 
which  ccald  have  swalfowed  a  maB  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Blumenbach  menlkina  that  a 
whole  hone  has  been  foand  fai  a  shark;  and 
Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taktoc  of  one,  in 
which,  besides  other  tbings,  be  Ibandlbe  wliiole 
skin  of  n  bnflalo,  which,  a  Aort  time  before,  had 
been  thrown  overboard  fVom  his  ship  \i.  p.  S7). 
The  white  shark  is  not  ancommon  in  tbe  Hedi- 
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rrowth  of  ics  #heat:  the  best  quality  was  all 
bearded ;  aad  the  same  varieties  existed  in  an- 
cient as  in  modern  times,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  described  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  (Gen.  xh.  22).  Babylonia 
was  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  fine  quality,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities (Pa.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlrii.  U,  &c.).  There 
appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at 
present  grown  in  Palestine,  the  Tritieum  vul- 
aare,  the  T.  spelta,  and  another  variety  of 
bearded  wheat,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  oompogUum.  In  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  our  Lord  alludes  to  grains 
of  wheat  which  in  good  ground  produce  a 
hundred-fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8).  The  common 
Tritieum  wvlffm  will  sometimes  produce  one 
hundred  erains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is  reaped 
towards  the  end  of  April,  in  Majr,  and  in  Juno, 
according  to  the  dimsrences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion. It  «ras  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then 
ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii. 
20),  or  in  r6#s,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is. 
xxviii.  95,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds 
were  planied  apart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and 
fuller  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  into  the  ground 
in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the  barlev : 
in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail,  consequently, 
the  bartey  soflerea ;  but  the  wheat  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  so  escaped  injury. 

Whirlwind.  The  Hebrew  terms  gi^)hdh 
and.  te'drAk  convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind 
or  iiurricane :  the  former,  because  such  a  wind 
sweeps  amajf  every  object  it  encounters ;  the  latter, 
because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  ton«f  and 
agitcUed.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius  gives  a 
similar  sense  to  aalaal,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (A.  V. 
"  heaven  "),  and  Ea.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel "). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms 
express  the  specific  notion  of  a  toAiW-wind. 
The  most  violent  winds  in  Palestine  come  from 
the  east  The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as 
a  mets^phor  of  violent  and  sweeping  destmc^ 
tion. 

Widow.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
no  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  widows.  They  were  left  dependent, 
partly  on  the  afleotion  of  relations,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  ^est  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a 
duty  ti'pon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privil^es 
accorded  to  other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a 
participation  in  the  triennial  third  tithe  (Dent, 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12),  in  leasing  (Dent.  xxiv. 
19-21),  and  in  religious  feasts  (Dent  xvi.  11, 
14).  With  gsgard  to  the  remarriage  of  widows, 
the  onlv  restriction  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law 
had  reference  to  the  contingency  of  one  being 
left  childless,  in  which  case  the'brother  of  the 
UeceMed  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  the  wid- 
ow  (Deut  XXV.  5,  6;  Matt  xxii.  23-30).  In 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  pliblic  expense,  the  relief  being 
dailv  administered  in  kmd,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  officers  appointed  for  this  special 
purpose  (Acts* vi.  1-6).  Particular  directions 
nre  given  by  St  Paul  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
entiried  to  such  public  maintenance  ( I  Tim.  v. 
3-16).  Out  of  tne  bod^  of  such  widows,  a  cer- 
tain number  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  qualifi- 


cations for  such  enrolment  being,  that  tliey  wen 
not  nnder  sixty  /cars  of  age ;  that  they  had 
been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably  meaning 
but  once  married ;  and  that  they  had  led  nadm 
and  charitable  lives  (ver.  9,  10). 
Wife.    [Mahriaob.] 

Wild  Beasts.    [BeastsJ 
Wilderness  of  the  wandering.— 

With  aU  the  material  for  fixing  the  localities  of 
the  Exodus,  the  evidence  for  many  of  them  is 
so  slight  that  the  whole  question  is  involved  ia 
much  obscurity.  The  uncertainties  commence 
fh>m  the  very  starting-point  of  the  route  of  the 
Wandering.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  point 
at  which,  in  *'  the  wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num. 
xxxiii.  6,  7),  Israel,  now  a  nation  of^  freemen, 
emerged  from  that  sea  into  which  tliey  lud 
passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  fact  that 
nom  **  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,** 
their  path  struck  across  the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20), 
and  from  the  sea  into  the  same  wilderness  of 
Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper  end  of  the 
farthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  as  the  point 
of  crossing.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ezion-gdier, 
a  further  extension  northward  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its  level. 
[Rrd  Sea,  Passage  op.]  Their  route  now  lay 
southwards  down  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  0/^ 
Suezy  and  at  first  along  the  shore.  The  station 
of  Ayun  Mousa  (the  tVelis  of  Jfoaes),  with  it« 
tamarisks  and  seventeen  wells,  may  have  served 
for  their  gathering  after  the  passage.  Ther 
marched  for  three  days  through  the  wildeme^ 
of  Shus  or  Etham,  on  the  south-west  maigiB 
of  the  great  desert  of Paran  (£!e-  TltA) ,  where  tbey 
found  no  water  (Ex.  xv.  22;  Num.  xxxiiL  8). 
It  is  a  part  of  the  belt  of  gravel  which  surrounds 
the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  wadifiy  whose  sides  are  fringed  with 
tamarisks,  acacuis,  and  a  fow  palm-trees.  Near 
one  of  these,  the  Wadg  d-'Amarak,  b  a  spring 
called  Air  Awdrah,  not  only  in  the  position  of 
Marah,  but  with  the  bitter  taste  which  gave  it 
the  name.  The  people,  tormented  with  thirst, 
murmured  against  Moses,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  cast  a  certain  tree  into  the  waten 
which  made  them  sweet  (Ex.  xv.  26).  They 
must  have  been  cheered  at  reaching  the  oasKi 
of  Elim,  whose  twelve  wells  and  threescore 

S aim-trees  mark  it  as  one  of  the  wcuLfs  that 
reak  the  desert;  either  the  Wcuig  Ghunn^ 
or  the  Wady  Useit.  After  passing  the  Wad^f 
Tcuyibdif  the  route  descends  through  a  defile 
on  to  a  beautiful  pebbly  beach,  where  Dean 
Stanley  places  the  Encamphbitt  bt  thb  Red 
Sea,  which  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xxxiii. 
10)  next  to  Elim,  but  is  omitted  in  Exodus 
Here  the  Israelites  had  their  last  view  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Strik- 
ing inland  from  this  point,  they  entered  the 
WiLDBRirBSS  OF  Sin  (probably  the  plain  of 
Mitrkhah)t  which  leads  up  from  the  shore  to  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvi.  I ). 
Here  occurred  their  second  great  trial  since 
leaving  Egypt.  Their  unleavened  bread  was 
exhausted;  and  they  began  to  murmur  that 
they  had  better  have  dim  by  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  than  have  been  led  out  to  be  killed  with 
hunger  in  the  wilderness.  But  God  was  teach- 
ing them  to  look  to  Him  for  their  "daily 
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breftd,"  which  He  now  rained  down  from  heaven 
in  the  form  of  manna,  and  continued  tlie  sup- 
ply till  they  reached  Canaan  (Ex.  i^i.  4,  36). 
[maxha.]   From  this  valley,  others  lead  up,  by  a 
series  of  steep  ascents,  into  the  recesses  of  Sinai ; 
resembling  tne  beds  of  rivers,  but  without  water. 
And  separated  by  defiles  which  sometimes  be- 
come staircases  of  rock.    Such  were  no  doubt 
the  stations  of  Dophkah  and  Alush  (Num. 
xxxiii.  12,  13),  and  such  are  the  Wady9  SMlal 
and  MukeMA.   From  the  latter  the  route  passes 
into  the  long  and  winding  Wady  Feiran,  with 
its  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms,  overhung  by 
the  granite  rocks  of  MoiuU  Serial.    This  vidley 
answers  in  every  respect  to  Rbphidim  (tlie 
rating-placet),  Uie  ver^  name  of  which  implies 
a  long  halt  (Ex.  xvii.  1 ).     Here  the  cry  for 
water  onrst  forth  into  an  angry  rebellion  against 
Moses;  and  God  vouchsafed  a  miracle  for  a 
permanent  supply  during  their  abode  in  the 
Wilderness  or  Smai.    Moses  was  commanded 
to  go  before  the  people,  with  the  elders  of  Isra- 
el,  and  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  water 
flowed  forth  out  of  it.    The  place  was  called 
Massah  {temptaiion),and  Msbibah  {chiding  or 
ttrije),  in  memonr  of  the  rebellion  by  which  the 
people  tempted  Jehovah,  and  doubted  His  pres- 
ence among  them  (Ex.  xvii.  2-7).    The  spring 
thus  openol  seems  to  have  formed  a  brook, 
which  the  Israelites  used  during  their  whole 
sojourn  near  Sivai  (Deut  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  15,  16,  cv.  41).    Hence  the  rock  is  said 
to  have  "Jblhwed  them  "  by  St  Paul,  who 
makes  it  a  type  of  Christ,  the  source  of  the 
spiritual  water  of  life  ( 1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  comp.  Is.  Iv. 
1 ;  Eat.  xlvii.  I ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  John  iv.  14,  vii.  35 ; 
Rev.  xxil.  1,  17 :  the  waters  flowing  out  of  the 
temple,  which  also  srood  on  a  bare  rock,  com- 
plete the  type,  linking  together  Sinai,  Sion,  and 
the  spiritual  sense  of  both).    The  next  stage 
brought  the  Israelites  to  the  Wildbsnsm  op 
Sinai,  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(Sivan,  June),  and  here  they  encamped  before 
the  mount  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2).    The  site  of  their 
camp  has  been  identified,  to  a  high  deeree  of 
probability,  with  the  Wcufy  er-lSihah  (the  en- 
doeed plain),  in  front  of  the  magnificent  clifis  of 
Roe  S^^aAfeh,    On  the  identification  of  Sinai 
itself,  see  Sinai.    The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
for  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  an  eventftil  one.    The  statements  of  the 
scriptural  narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  Two  Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses' 
vision  of  God,  and  the  vision  of  Jethro,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  mention  here. 
Th^  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic  region  for  that 
of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days  with- 
out finding  a  permanent  encampment  (Num.  i., 
ix.  15-23,  X.  13,  33,  xi.35,  xii.  16).     In  follow- 
ing  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  we 
must  try  to  determine  two  or  three  chief  posi- 
tions.    The  general  direction  is  northwards 
from  Sinai  "  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites," 
the  highlands  of  Southern  Palestine.    The  two 
extremes  are  the  camp  before  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  the  "city'^  of  Kadbsh,  er  Ka- 
desh-Bamea,  on   the  north  (Num.   xiii.  26, 
XX.  6,  xxxii.  •).    The  distance  between  these 
points  was  eleven  days'  journey  (about  165 
miles),  ''by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir"  (Deut. 
i.  9).    This  is  evidently  mentioned  as  the  ordi- 


nary route,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  (though 
this  must  not  be  assumed  as  certain)  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  Israelites.   Between  "  the  mount 
of  the  Amorites  "  and  the  group  of  Sinai  lies 
the  great  table-land  now  called  the  desert  of  Eu 
Tih  {the  wandering).    There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  general  correspondence  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days  without 
finding  a  permanent  encampment  (Num.  x.  12, 
33).    It  took  them  some  time  to  get  clear  of  the 
toathft  about  Sinai;    and  although  Paran  is 
mentioned  firom  the  first  as  the  region  into 
which  they  passed,  the  three  important  stations 
of  Tabbrar,  Kibboth-Hattaayah,  and  Ha- 
BBBOTH  (Num.  xl.  3,  34,  35,  xxxiii.  17),  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  to  Paran,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
alter  leaving  Haaeroth  (Num.  xii.  16).    Unfor^ 
tunately  these  three  names  furnish  little,  if  any, 
clew  to  the  route  they  took  from  Sinai.    Ta- 
BERAH  (a  burning)  records  the  awful  judgment 
that  befell  the  pe^le,  who  now  be^an  again  to 
murmur  against  Jehovah  (Num.  xi.  23).    The 
name  of  the  next  station,  Kibboth-Hattaa- 
yah (the  gravea  of  hat),  is  of  simflar  origin. 
They  loathed  the  manna,  and  asked  for  flesh. 
God  sent  them  quails,  on  which  they  surfeited 
themselves  for  a  whole  month ;  and  while  the 
flesh  was  jet  between  their  teeth,  they  were 
smitten  with  a  great  plague,  which  gave  the 
place  its  name.    For  the  next  halting-place, 
Mazbboth  (the  endoeuret),  a  site  has  been  found 
at  the  Wady  Huderah,  on  the  main  route  from 
Sinai  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
(Num.  xi.  35).  At  Haaeroth,  Moses  was  troubled 
by  a  seditions  opposition  from  Miriam  and 
Aaron.     Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy; 
and,  though  she  was  healed  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  as  the  high-priest,  was  obliged 
to  shut  her  out  from  the  camp  for  seven  days ; 
after  which  "  the  people  removed  from  Haze- 
roth,  and  pitched  m  the  wilderness  of  Paran." 
Here  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  topography. 
We  are  not  told  at  what  point  they  pasMd  mto 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  nor  how  manv  stages 
they  made  in  it  We  find  them  next  at  Kadbsh, 
whence  the  spies  were  sent  out  (Num.  xiii.  26 ; 
Deut  i.  19) ;  but  to  determine  the  position  of 
Kadesh  itself  is  the  great  problem  or  the  whole 
route.    We  obtain  no  help  from  the  list  of  sta- 
tions (Num.  xxxiii.),  in  which  Kadesh  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  unknown  places,  of  which  it  is 
even  uncertain  whether    they  belong  to  this 
journey,  or  to  the  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.    The  latter  seems  the  more  proba- 
ble alternative,  since  the  mention  of  Mount 
Hor  (Num.  xiii.  37-41 )  clearly  refers  to  the  for- 
tieth year ;  and  at  least  the  eight  preceding  su- 
tions  (Num.  xiii.  31-37)  are  closely  connected 
with  it  (comp.  Dent  x.  6,  7) ;  while  the  halt  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  37)  must  be  understood  of 
a  return  to  that  place  after  the  long  wanderings 
(comp.  Num.  xx.  1).    The  only  escape  from 
these  difficulties  is  by  the  hypothesis  that  Kadesh 
served  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  during  the 
thirty-eightyears  of  wandering.    The  Israelites 
arrived  at  itadesh  forty  days  before  the  vintage, 
or  about  the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  they 
made  there  a  longer  halt  than  at  anv  othir 
place,  except  before  Sinai.    At  Kadesn,  Jeho- 
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/all  uidciared  wo  the  people  that  they  had  reached 
the  monntain  of  the  Amorites,  into  which  they 
were  to  ascend,  to  posneaa  the  land  He  had  giv- 
en them  (Dent.  i.  20,  21 ).  But  first  the  coun- 
XTf  was  explored  by  twelve  spies,  who  were 
tieads  of  their  respective  tribes  (Num.  xiti. 
1-16;  Dent  i.  22,  23).  The  people,  alarmed 
hv  the  report  which  the  spies  brought  back  of 
the  strength  of  the  Canaanite  cities,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  proposed  to  elect  a  cap- 
tain, and  to  return  to  Egypt.  Qod  punished  them 
'  by  declaring  that  they  should  not  see  the  Prom- 
ised Liind.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  waa 
to  begin  on  the  morrow,  by  their  tumine  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
There  they  were  to  wander  (or  forty  years— a 
year  for  each  day  that  the  spies  had  searched 
the  land  —  till  all  the  men  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards  had  left  their  carcasses  in  the  des- 
ert ;  and  then  at  length  their  children,  having 
shared  their  wanderings,  should  enter  on  their 
inheritance  (Num.  xiv.).  Now  that  it  was  too 
late,  the  people  changed  their  mind ;  and,  hav- 
ing lost  the  opportunity  given  them  by  God, 
they  tried  to  seize  it  against  His  will.  In  the 
morning,  they  marched  up  the  mountain-pass 
[Ei*-Sfifa),  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Moses 
that  it  should  not  prosper ;  and  the  Amalekites 
and  Ganaanites,  coming  down  upon  them  with 
the  Amorites  of  the  mountain,  defeated  them 
with  gpreat  slaughter,  and  chased  them  as  far  as 
Hormah,  and  even  to  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv. 
40-45;  Dent  i.  41-44).  The  entrance  to  the 
Promised  Land  on  this  side  was  now  hopelessly 
barred ;  and  their  forlorn  state  is  thus  described 
by  BCoses :  "  And  ye  returned,  and  wept  before 
Jehovah;  bat  Jehovah  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice  nor  give  ear  unto  you  '*  (Dent.  i.  45, 
46).  The  thirty-eight  yean  (or  rather  exactly 
thirty-seven  years  and  a  half)  occupied  in  tlie 
execution  of  God's  judgment  form  almost  a 
blank  in  the  sacred  history.  Their  close  may 
be  fixed  at  the  period  of  the  final  march  fh>m 
Kadash  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  down  through 
the  Arabak,  and  up  the  eastern  aide  of  Mount 
Seir,  to  the  plains  of  Moab  jNum.  3kx.  S8,  xxxiii. 
37;  Deut  li.  29).  Bat  the  intervening  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  are  most  difficult  to  as- 
sign to  their  proper  place— whether  to  the  first 
or  final  stay  at  KMlesh,or  to  the  years  between. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  this  period 
seems  like  an  awful  silence  into  which  the  reb- 
els sink  away.  After  the  roat  in  Hormah,  the 
people  "abode  in  Kadesh  many  days"  (Dent. 
I.  46).  This  phrase  may  possibly  cover  the 
whole  period  of  the  wandering;  and  Kadesh 
may  very  well  be  taken  for  a  general  name  of 
the  wilderness  (see  Ps.  xxix.  8).  The  direction 
in  which  the  people  started  on  their  wanderings 
is  defined  ** bif  the  wag  of  the  Red  Sm"  (Num. 
xiv.  25 ;  Dent  i.  40),  which  seems  clearly  to 
mean  down  the  Arabah  to  the  head  of  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf.  Now  it  seems  that  the  passage  in 
Dent.  ii.  1  must  be  referred  to  this  same  "  tnm- 
ing  into  the  wilderness  by  wav  of  the  Red  Sea," 
aiM  not  to  the  final  march,  the  signal  for  which 
is  recorded  at  ver.  3 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
wandering  from  the  time  they  left  Kadesh-bar- 
nea  (Num.  xiv.  14).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a 
«kw  to  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  in  the 


words  "  and  we  compassed  Mount  Seir  manf 
da;y'8,"  —  words  which  point  to  the  ArabaL 
With  tUls  agnses  the  notice  of  their  laat  march 
back  to  Kadesh,  being  from  tHzion-gmber  at 
the  head  of  the  Gul/^Akabak  (Num.  xxxiii 
36). 

willows  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xziiL  40 ; 
Job  xl.  22 ;  Is.  xliv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2.  With 
respect  to  the  tree  upon  whkdi  the  captive  Is- 
raelites hung  their  harps,  there  can  be  no  donbi 
that  the  weeping-willow  {Salix  Babflomea)  h 
intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
willows  is  generic,  and  includes  several  species 
of  the  large  family  of  Salka^  which  is  weQ 
represented  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands; 
such  as  the  Salix  a&a,  S.  vMmiUs  (oaier),  & 
./Eayntiaoa. 

Willows^  the  Brook  of  the,  «  wady 

mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in  his  difge  over 
Moab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  or  the  country,  and  is  possi 
bl^  identical  with  a  wady  mentioned  by  Ajdos 
(vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognizeil  sonthern  limit 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  This  latter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  «'  the  river  of  the  witdenwas.** 
Widely  as  they  diiler  in  the  A.  V.,  the  names 
are  all  but  identical  in  the  original. 

Wills.  Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  lor  bequest  in 
respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  re- 
demption and  general  le-endry  in  9&  Jabiles 
Year.  But  the  Uwdoes  not  ibrbid  beqnesto  by 
will  of  such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  con- 
sistent with  those  rights.  The  case  of  liouses 
in  walled  towns  was  diflerent ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  thev  must,  in  fiict»  have  freqnendy 
been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev.  xzv.  M).  Two 
instances  are  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  nader  the 
Law,  of  testamentary  dispositioa,  (I)  effedBd 
in  the  cms  of  Ahithophd  (S  Sam.  xTiL  »), 
(2)  recommended  in  toe  case  of  Hespikiah  (S 
K.  XX.  1 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  I ). 

Wimble»  an  old  Engliah  word  for  hood  or 
veil,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  iii.  22.  The  soma 
Hebrew  word  is  translated  *' veil "  ia  Bath  iH 
16 ;  but  it  signifies  rather  •  kind  of  shnwl  or 
mantle. 

Window.    [HouasJ 

Winds.  That  the  Hebrews  veeo^iaed  the 
existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  ieaimi^ 
broadly  speaking,  nom  the  K>nr  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inlbned 
from  their  custom  of  using  toe  exptvssiea 
"  four  winds  "  as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  aaat- 
ters  "  of  the  hemisphere  (Ea.  xxxvii.  9 ;  uaa. 
viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xxiv.  91).  The 
north  wind,  or,  as  it  was  nsnally  called,  "  the 
north,"  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  Ibar 
(Bcclus.  xliii.  20) ;  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked, as  iavomble  to  vegetation,  in  Cant.  iv. 
16.  It  is  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  23  as  briar 
ing  rain :  in  this  case,  we  must  understand  toe 
north-west  wind.  The  north-west  wind  prevaib 
from  the  antumnal  equinox  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June  to 
the  equinox.  The  east  wind  crosses  die  sandr 
wastes  of  Arabis  Deserts  before  reaching  Pal- 
estine, and  was  henoe  termed  **  the  wind  of  the 
wttdenieas  "  (Job  i.  19 ;  Jer.  ziii  24).  It  blows 
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with  rtolence,  and  is  hence  snpoaed  to  banted 
eenarallr  tor  any  violent  wind  (Job  xxvii.  !l , 
xxXTiii.  U;  Pi-  xlviii.  7;  Ib.  xxvii.  S;  Ei. 
xsWi.ae).  In  Puleatioe,  tbc  :iAit  wiad  prevails 
froiB  Febnuij  to  Jane  The  Mutb  wind, 
wbich  trmvene*  the  Aratrifm  FeninitiiU  before 
reaching  Palestine  moat  ueceAiiarilj  be  ex- 
treme! j  hot  (Job  ixxvii.  17;  Luke  xii  aS). 
The  *re«t  and  Miulti  imtwiQiii  reacli  Palestine 
loaded  with  moisEare  gathered  fVom  'Jte  Hed- 
iterranean,  and  are  heiiea  exptessivelT  termed 
bv  ihe  Arab*  '  the  fathen  of  the  rain.  Wcst- 
e^r  wind«  prevail  in  Palestine  Irom  November 
toTabmarr  In  addition  't.  the  (bur  re^lsr 
'vinda,  we  fun  notice  in  'J>e  Bible  of  the  local 
^jnalls  (Mark  iv  V  Lake  viii.  33),  to  wbich 
ilie  Sea  of  Geaeaaiclh  was  liable.  In  the  nar- 
raiire  of  Bt.  E>aul's  vojage,  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  finm  to  describe  the  aonth-weat 
wind;  the  Lium  Conu  or  CanniM,  the  north- 
west wind  Acta  xxrii.  1!];  and  Eundi/iloii, 
m  wind  o'  a  tbtt  violent  character,  coming  ftam 
E.  N.  S.  (AcU  xxvii.  14.) 

Wllte.  The  manulactnre  of  wine  ia  ear- 
ned back,  in  the  Bible,  to  the  age  of  Noah 
(Gen.  Ix.  M>,  SI),  io  wh(»n  the  diacoverjr  of  the 
proceia  ia  apparentlj,  though  not  expHcitlj, 
atlribatad.  The  natnial  hUtorf  and  culture  of 
the  Tine  it  described  ander  a  separate  head. 
jViitB.]  The  onl;  other  plant  whose  (hiit  is 
noticed  as  hftving  been  converted  into  wine  was 
the  iMnlMgntnate  (Cant.  viii.  !}.    In  Palestine. 


w^ 


the  wine-prtss  wai  formed,  and  was  aab- 
to  the  prueesa  of  "  treading,"  which  hai 


Mnnikd  in  all  agf  in  Oriental  and  South 
Karopean  conntriea  (Neh.  xiii.  IS :  Job  xxiv. 
1 1 ;  Is.  x«i.  10 ;  Jer.  kxt.  30,  xiriii.  33  ;  Am. 
jx.  13;  RcT.  xix.  IS).  A  certain  amount  of 
jnioe  exuded  fWnn  the  ripe  fhiit  fhim  its  own 
pressore  beCMe  the  treadms  commenced.  This 
appeals  to  have  been  kept  ecparate  from  the 
real  of  tbeJDice,and  to  have  fbrmed  the  "  sweet 
wine"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.     (See  abore.) 


The' 


according  to  the  size  of  the  vat,  Tfaev 
encouraged  one  another  bj  sbouu  (la.  xvi.  9, 
10  Jer.  XIV.  30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  I^  and 
garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice  (Gen. 
xlix.  11;  Is.  Ixiii.  3,  3).    The  exprtased  jniee 

iped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or 
at  once  collected  in  vesselii.  A  hand-presa 
occaaionotlj  nsed  in  Egypt ;  bni  we  have 

loticeof  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible, 
As  to  the  siitiseqaunt  Irealmcnt  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.  SomElimes  it 
was  preserred  in  ita  unfermented  stale,  and 
drunk  as  must ;  but  more  generally  it  was  bot- 
tled off  after  fermentation,  and.  if  it  were  de- 
signed to  bo  kept  for  some  time,  a  certain 
amount  of  lees  was  added  (o  give  it  body  (la. 
XXV.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to 
be  "  refined  "  or  strained  previonsly  to  being 
bninghl  to  table  (Ii.  xxr.  6).  To  wine  is  at- 
tributed the  "  darkly  flaahing  eye  "  (Gen.  xlix, 
12;  A.  V,  "red"),  the  unbridled  longne  (PioT. 
XX.  1  ;  la,  xxriii.  T],  the  excitement  of  the 
ipirit  (Pror,  xxxi.  6;  la,  v.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  15, 
X.  7),  the  enchained  affections  of  its  votaries 
(Hos.  iv,  II),  the  perverte(<  jadgraent  (Prov. 
xxxi.  9;  Is.  xxviii,  T),  the  i,;decent  exposure 
(Hab,  ii.  IS,  16),  and  the  sickness  resul^ng 
from  theAait  (cA«niaA,  A.  V.  "  bottles")  of  wine 
(Hos,  vii.  S).  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  Hebrew  wine  was  fermented;  but  (he  im- 
preaaion  prodncci.'  en  the  mind  by  a  general 
leview  of  the  above  nonces  is.  thai  the  Hebrew 
wonia  indicating  wine  refer  to  fermented,  in- 
toxicating wirte.  Tbe  notices  of  fermentation 
■!«  not  very  decisive.  A  certain  amount  of 
fcrnicnt&Iion  is  implied  in  the  distention  of  the 
leather  bottles  when  new  wins  was  placed  in 
ilbcm,  and  which  was  liable  to  biiist  old  bottles. 
It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in 
the  state  of  niust  by  placing  it  in  jars  iir  bottlen, 
and  Iben  burying  it  in  ^e  earth.  The  min- 
gling thai  we  read  of  in  conjuncliun  with  wine 
may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase  or 
to  diminiah  the  strength  of  the  wine,  according 
aa  apicea  or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that 
waa  added.  Tbe  notices  chiefly  favor  the  for- 
mer view  ;  for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for 
high  l^liTals  (Prov.  ix.  3,  S),  and  occasions  of 
exceu(Pn>v.  xxiii.  30;  Is,  v,  S3).  At  (he 
same  time,  atrength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought.     The  wine  "mingled   with   myrrh," 

fiven  to  Jesus,  was  dei'gncd  to  deaden  paib 
Hark  xv.  33} ;  and  the  apiced  pomegranate 
wine  prepared  by  tbe  bride  (Cant,  viii,  3)  may 
well  have  been  of  a  mild  character.  In  the  New 
Ttatament,  tbe  character  of  the  "  sweet  wine," 
notked  In  Acts  ii.  13.  calls  Ibr  some  little  re- 
mnrk.  It  could  not  be  neio  wine  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  aa  about  eight 
montha  must  have  elapsed  between  the  vintage 
and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  explanations 
of  the  ancient  lexico^p^phcrs  rather  lead  ni  Io 
infer  ihaE  its  luacious  qualities  were  due,  not  lo 
its  beinc;  recently  made,  hut  lo  its  being  plti 
dnced  from  the  verf  purest  jniee  of  the  gni|ie. 
There  can  be  little  donht  ihat  tbe  wines  of 
Palestine  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named 
after  the  tocalitiea  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  only  winca  of  which  we  have  'special  notice 
belonged  to  Syria :  these  were  tbe  wina  of  Uo|. 
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boB  (Ez.  xxvii.  18),  and  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
finned  for  its  aroma  ( Hos.  xiv.  7 ).  With  rej^ard 
to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life,  there  is  little 
to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occasions  of 
ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at  fes- 
tivals, such  as  marria<;cs  (John  ii.  3).  Under 
the  Mosaic  Law,  wine  formed  the  usual  drink- 
ofiering  that  accompanied  the  dailv  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  offerings 
(Num.  XV.  5).  Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine 
as  of  other  products.  The  priest  was  also  to 
receive  firstpfruits  of  wine,  as  of  other  articles 
(Deut  xviii.  4 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  nse 
of  wine  at  the  Paschal  Feast  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  but  had  become  an  established 
custom,  at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water 
on  these  occasions.  Henoe,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Chnrch,  it  was  usoal  to  mix  the  sacramen- 
tal wine  with  water. 

Wine-Press.  From  the  scanty  notices 
contained  in  the  Bible,  we  gather  that  the 
wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  recep- 
tacles or  vats,  placed  at  different  elevations,  m 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trod- 
den, while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed 
juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together 
only  in  Joel  iii.  13 :  "  The  press  is  fuU,  the 
fats  overflow,"  —  the  upper  vat  being  full 
of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the 
must.  (See  page  997.)  The  two  vats  were 
usually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
fliargin;  Matt  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-press- 
as,  so  constmcted,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 
tine. 
WinnowinK*  [Ao&iculturb.] 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Siraoh. 

[ECGLBSIASTIGUS.] 

Wisdom,  the,  of  Solomon,  a  book 

of  the  Apocrypha,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  (chap,  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doc- 
trine of  wisdom  in  its  moral  and  intellectnal 
aspects ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  wisdom 
as  shown  in  history  (chap.  x.-xix.).  The  first 
part  contains  the  praise  of  wisdom  as  the 
source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the 
teaching  of  sensualists ;  and  next  the  praise  of 
wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical  and  mtellect- 
ual  life,  the  stay  ofprinces,  and  the  interpreter 
of  the  universe.  Tne  second  part,  again,  fol- 
lows the  action  of  wisdom  summarily,  as  pre- 
serving God's  servants,  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites.  From  internal 
evidence,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek,  at  Alex- 
andria, some  time^  before  the  time  of  Philo 
(about  120-80  B.C.). 
Wise  Men.  [Magi.] 
Witoh,  Witohorafts.  [Maotc] 
Witness.  Among  special  provisions  with 
respect  to  evidence  are  the  following: — 1. 
Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  establish 
anv  chai^  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6 ; 
John  viii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v. 
19).  2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evi- 
dence besides  the  husband's  was  desired  (Num. 
V.  13).  3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth 
was  censured  (Lev.  v.  1).  4.  False  witness 
was  punished  vrith  the  punishment  due  to  the 


offence  which  it  sought  to  establish.  5.  Slam 
derons  reports  and  officious  witness  are  dii. 
couraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  I  ,*  Lev.  xix.  16, 18, 
&c.).  6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  ezecn* 
doners  (Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  viL  58). 
7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge,  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the 
carcass  in  proof  of  the  fact,  and  disproof  of  hii 
own  criminality  (Ex.  xxii.  13).  8.  According 
to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were  not  sd- 
mitted  to  bear  testimony.  In  the  N.  T.,  tbe 
original  notion  of  a  witness  is  exhibited  in 
the  special  form  of  one  who  attesu  his  belief 
in  the  gospel  by  personal  suflering.  Henw 
it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecrlesi.ij5ical  tens 
"martyr,"  the  Greek  word  for  **  witness^"  has 
arisen. 

Wizard.    [Magic] 

Wolf.  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  thai  the 
wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  common  Cebui  A^ws, 
and  that  this  is  the  animal  so  frequently  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible.  Wolves  were  donbtlets 
far  more  common  in  biblical  times  than  iber 
are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by 
modem  travellers.  The  following  are  the 
scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf: — its  ferocity 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27 ;  Es.  xxii.  87"; 
Hab.  i.  8  ;  Matt  vii.  15 :  its  nocturnal  habits, 
in  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Zeph.  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 :  its  attadt 
ing  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12 ;  Matt  x.  *6; 
Luke  X.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  foretells  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  tbe  mcts* 
phor  of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb :  cmel 
persecutors  are  compared  with  wolves  (Matt 
X.  16;  Acts  XX.  29). 

Women.  The  position  of  women  in  tbe 
Hebrew  commonwealth  contrasts  fiivoraUy  with 
that  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  assigned 
to  them  generally  in  Eastern  oonntriea.  Tbe 
most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  oaagcs  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental 
society  was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  eajovcd 
by  women.  Instead  of  being  immnied  in  a 
harem,  or  appearing  in  public  wiA  the  fan 
covered,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  ancient 
times  mingled  ft^y  and  openly  with  the  oibrr 
sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of  ordinary  life. 
Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel,  mith  her  foee 
unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence  of 
her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  65).  Jacob  sa- 
luted Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  nrusenoe  of  the 
shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  Women  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  public  eelebratibns 
(Ex.  XV.  20,  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  The  Odes  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (I  Sam.  il 
1,  &c.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cnltivs- 
tion  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of 
the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  aiao  occasion- 
ally held  public  offices,  particnlaHy  that  of 
prophetess  or  inspired  teacher  (Ex.  xr.  iO; 
2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14;  Lnkeii.  36;  Jud^. 
iv.  4).  The  management  of  household  affiitn 
devolved' mainly  on  the  women.  The  valne  of 
a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  forms  a  fris 
qnent  topic  in  the  Book  of  Provert«  (xi.  16, 
xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10,  &c.).  Her  injBnence 
was  of  course  proportionablv  great.  The  efiert 
of  pol  vgamy  was  to  transfer  female  inllnenoe 
fVom  the  wives  to  Uie  mother.  Polygamy  also 
necessitated  a  separate  establishment  for  tk» 
wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individnaUy. 


Vood.    [Foust] 


Vool  WW  mo  articl«  of  the  hishat  Tmloe 
uDone  the  Jem,  u  the  ilaple  niaterinl  for  the 
inuiDfactnn  of  clothinz  (Lct.  xiii.  47  ;  DeuL 
xxJi.  II  ;  Job  xjtxi.  aO;  ProT.  iixi.  13  ;  El. 
xxxW.  3;  Hoc.  ii,  &).  The  imporlatice  of 
wool  is  incidentollv  shown  hj  the  notice  that 
Meibm's  Iribdie  wns  pud  in  a  cenwn  nnmber 
IB  "with  ihB  wool"  |S  K,  iii.  *)._   The 
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Woollen  (Iiineii,  and).  Among  thr 
UwH  Hgalnst  unnatQnil  mixtures  is  found  onr 
(o  this  ellect :  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [lAaal- 
nil]  Bhall  not  come  upon  thee  "  (Lot.  xix.  19}; 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Dent.  xxii.  II,  "  thou 
■halt  Dot  wear  ihaainet,  wool  and  flax  together." 
Oar  version,  by  the  help  of  the  latter  pMS*^. 
has  rendered  the  strange  word  tlmatBtz  in  tlie 
former,  "of  linen  and  woollen  ;  "while  in  Deul. 
it  is  translated  "  a  garment  of  divers  sorts." 
Two  things  only  appear  to  be  certain  aboni 
tAcuUnez,  — that  it  is  a  fbreiffn  word,  and  thai 
its  origin  has  not  at  present  beeil  traced.  lib 
iigniflcation  is  soffieicnlly  defined  in  Dent. 
sxii.  II.  Jablonski  favors  the' snggeslabb  of 
Foraler,  that  a  ganncnt  of  linen  and  woollen 
wax  called  by  the  Kgyptiani  ihnhKS,  and  that 
tbii  wocd  wsB  boiTowed  by  the  Rebrews,  and 
written  by  them  in  the  form  ihtabih.  The 
l«ason  given  by  Joscnhus  (Anl.  ir.  B,  {  II)  for 
the  lew  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  gar- 
ment woven  of  linen  snd  woollen  ii,  that  such 
wet«  worn  by  the  priests  alone.  Spencer  con- 
jectnred  that  the  ase  of  woollen  and  linen  in- 
woven in  the  same  garment  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Zatiii. 

Worm,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
several  Hebrew  words.  iSos,  which  occnrs  in 
Is.  Ii.  8,  probably  denotes  some  particular 
species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
wool.  Rimmah  (Ex-  xvi.  SO)  points  evidently 
to  various  kinds  of  maggots,  and  the  larvK  <rf 
insects  which  feed  on  painting  animal  matter, 
rather  than  to  euthwonni.  TW'oA  is  applied 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  39  to  soine  kinds  of  lame  d«- 
struclive  to  the  vines.  Various  kinds  of  iiuects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  lli«  mo«l 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  eiliiana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  olT  the  inner  parts  of 
the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds 
together  by  spinninf;  a  web  around  them.  In 
Jo1>  xix.  26,  xxi.  !6,  zxiv.  SO,  there  is  aa  alla- 
tion  to  worms  (insect  larva)  feeding  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  buried.  Thei%  is  the  same 
allusion  in  Is.  Ixvi.  !M,  which  woids  are  applied 
by  our  Lord  (Mail  ii.  «4,  46,  48)  metaphoh- 
caliy  to  tbe  torments  of  the  guiltv  in  tbe  worid 
of  departed  spirits-  The  death  of  Berod  Agrip- 
ps  I.  was  caused  by  worms  {Acts  xii.  13} :  ac- 
cordiuf;  to  Josephus  [Ani,  xix.  8),  hia  death 
look  place  five  days  aAcr  his  depaitnre  from 
the  theatre.  Whether  tbe  worms  were  tbe 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease  is  an  imma- 
teriHl  question. 

Wormvood  occ  " 
Bible,  nnd  generally  ii 
as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  whereof  the  idolatroii' 
Israelites  it  U  said,  "  Lest  there  he  among  yoii 
a  TDOt  tlint  bcaretfa  wormwood*'  (see  alsoProv. 
V.  4).  In  Jer.  Ix.  15,  xxiii.  |3,  Lam.  iii.  1&. 
19,  wormwood  is  svmbolical  ofbitter  calamity 
and  sorrow ;  unrighteous  jadf^  are  said  lo 
■'  turn  judgment  to  wormwood"  (Am.  ».  7). 
The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cmeltics,  and 
calamitiea  of  any  kind,  by  plants  ofs  poisononl 
or  bitter  natnre.  The  name  of  the  star  which, 
at  tbe  sound  of  the  (bird  onffcrs  trumpet,  Ml 
upon  the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  (B«?. 
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Tiii.  11).  Tour  kinds  of  wormwood  are  (bund 
in  Palestine,  —  ArtemiMta  Niloiica,  A.  Judaiea, 
A,Jraiieo9a,  and  A,  cinena. 

WOrshippery  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  neocdrxm,  used  once  onljr,  Acts  xix.  35 ; 
in  the  margin,  "Temple-keeper/'  The  neooorot 
was  originiUljr  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  prob- 
ably intrusted  with  its  chai^.  The  diTtne 
honors  paid  in  later  Greek  times  to  eminent 
persons,  eren  in  their  lifetime,  were  imitated 
and  exaggerated  bj  the  Romans  under  the 
empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term  neocoros 
became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  communities 
which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emperors  eren  during  their  hves.  The  first 
occnnynoe  cf  the  termv  in  connection  with 
Ephesus  is  OQ  omna  of  the  age  of  Neio  (aj). 
54-68). 


AMtoHl  ^y»(la«  AdonlioB.    (WUUi 


WrestUng.    [Games.] 

Writixig.  There  is  no  account  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  origin  of  writing.  Throughout  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  either  to  its  practice  or  exist- 
ence. That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind,  there  is  eridence  to  prove ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  that,  up  to  this  period,  the 
knowlMlge  ex  tended  to  the  Hebrew  iamil;^.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  eridence  against  it. 
Writing  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14 ;  and  the  connection  clearly  implies  that 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  the  nrst  time,  but 
was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  rec- 
ords. BCoses  is  commanded  to  presenre  the 
memory  of  Araalek's  onslaught  in  the  desert 
by  committing  it  to  writing.  The  tables  of 
Che  testimony  are  said  to  m  "  written  by  the 
finser  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxL  18)  on  both  sides; 
and  "the  writing  was'  the  writing  of  God, 
graven  upon  the  tables  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The 
engraving  of  the  gems  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  chiloren  of 
Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30),  have  to  do  more  with 
the  art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer ;  but 
both  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters. The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  "in  the  book,"  and  blot- 
ted  out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  applica- 
tion of  writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  amoncr  the  com- 
mon people.  Up  to  this  point,  such  know1edp:e 
is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and  the  priests. 
From'DeuL  xxiv.  1,  3,  however,  it  would  ap- 
j/mr  that  it  was  extended  to  others.    It  is  not 


absolutely  necessary  to  infer  firom  this  thai  tL 
art  of  writine  was  an  accomplishment  poayjseJ 
by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  third  party ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  "  bills  of  divorcement,'* 
though  apparentljr  so  informal,  were  the  work 
of  professional  scribes.    It  was  enjoined  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Dcut.  xviL  16),  that 
he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his 
own  private  study.  If  we  examine  the  Instances 
in  wnich  writing  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in  wl\  cases 
the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position.    In 
Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  deariy  a  distinction 
drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able  to  read, 
and  the  man  who  was  not;   and  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  accomplishments  of 
reading  and  writing  were  not  widely  spread 
among  the  people,  when  we  find  that  they  are 
universally  attributed  to  those  of  high  rank  or 
education,  kings,  priests,  prophets,  and  profes- 
sional scribes.     In  the  name  Kiijath-sepher 
(Book-town,  Josh.  xv.  15),  there  is  an  indication 
of  a  knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Phceni- 
dans.    The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Semitic  family,  being  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own  historical 
records,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  the  further  ques- 
tions arise.  What  character  they  made  use  of? 
and  whence  they  obtained  it  ?    Recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  the  souare  Hebrew 
character  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
has  been  formed  from  a  more  ancient  type  by  a 
gradual  process  of  development.    What,  tlien, 
was  this  ancion  t  type  ?   Most  probably  the  Pboe- 
nician.  To  the  Phoenicians,  toe  daring  seamen, 
and  adventurous  colonisers  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honor  of  the  invention 
of  letters.    Tne  old  Semitic  alphabets  maybe 
divided  into  two   principal  claases:    I.   The 
Phoenician,  as  it  exists  in  the  inseriptioas  in 
Cvprus,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of 
Phosnicia  and  her  colonies.    From  it  are  de- 
rived the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  Greek. 
2.   The  Hebrew-ChaMee  character,  to  which 
belong  the  Hebrew  square  character ;  the  Pal- 
myrene,  which  has  some  tracts  of  a  cnrBive 
hand ;  the  Estrangelo,  or  anciet jt  Syriac ;  and 
the  ancient  Arabic  or  Cufic    It  was  probably 
about  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ 
that  the  square  character  assnmed  its  present 
form,    though  in  a  (^nestion  involved  in  so 
mnch  uncertainty  it  is  mipossible  to  pnmonnce 
with  great  positiveness.     Tht  Alpkabd,  —  The 
oldest  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  derived  fh>m  the  alphabetical  psaloos 
and  poems;    Ps.  xxr.,  xxxir.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.. 
cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi-  10-51 ;  Lam. 
i.-iv.    From  these,  we  ascertain  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present 
The  Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of 
the  same  number.    It  ha«  lieen  anpied  by  may 
that  the  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  first  con- 
sisted only  of  sixteen  lettera.    The  legend,  as 
told  bv  Plmy  (vii.  56),  is  as  folk)ws.    Cwlnias 
brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  letters : 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Palamedes added 
four  others,  B,  S,  4»,  X;  and  SimonidesofMdos 
four  more,  Z,  H,  ♦.  Q.    WrkUuf-matenals,  ^--^ 
The  oldest  documents  which  contain  the  wnt* 
ing  of  a  Semitic  race  are  probably  the 
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•f  Ninereh  and  Bab^rlon  on  which  are  imprened 
the  cuneiform  Assyrian  inscriptions.  There  is, 
liowerer,  no  eYidenoe  that  they  were  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews.  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  XTii.  3),  and  writing  tab- 
lets of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in  2  Esd.  xir. 
24.  The  "  lead/'  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
Job  xix.  84,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poursd 
when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made 
by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  durable.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed 
skin  in  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that 
the  dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  He- 
brews (Ex.  XXV.  5;  Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
firom  the  Egyptians,  amone  whom  it  had  at- 
tained great  perfection,  the  leather-cutters  con- 
stituting one  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  tiiird  caste.  Perhaps  the  Hebrews  may 
have  borrowed,  among  their  otlier  acquirements, 
the  use  of  papyrus  firom  the  Egyptians,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence.  In  the  Bi- 
ble, the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are 
in  2  John  12,  where  chartea  (A.  v.  '^ paper") 
«x»rur8,  which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  pa- 
iicr,  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  chartena  is  found 
in  the  same  sense.  Herodotus,  after  tellinff  us 
that  the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  nx>m 
the  Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their 
books  skins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep- 
fikins  and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper. 
Parchment  was  used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  the  mem- 
(irtauB  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13  were  skins  of  parchment 
It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  Talmud 
that  the  Law  should  be  written  on  the  skins  of 
clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of  clean 
birds.  The  skins  when  written  upon  were 
formed  into  rolls  (migiU6ih ;  Ps.  xl.  8 ;  comp. 
Is.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14 ;  £z.  ii.  9 ;  Zech. 
v.  I ).  They  were  rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks, 
and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which 
were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  II ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Rev. 
V.  1,  Ac.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Rev. 
V.  1.  They  were  divided  into  columns  (A.  V. 
"  leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  margin 
was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers  broad, 
the  lower  not  less  than  four ;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between 
every  two  columns.  But  besides  skins,  which 
were  used  for  the  more  permanent  kinds  of 
writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  (Luke 
i  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
Sevml  of  these  were  fastens!  toge^er,  and 
formed  volumes.  They  were  written  upon  with 
a  pointed  style  (Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For 
harder  materials,  a  graver  (Ex.  xxxii.  4 ;  Is. 
viii.  1 )  was  employed.  For  parchment  or  skins, 
a  reed  was  used  (3  John  13 ;  3  Maoc.  v.  20). 
The  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18).  literally  "black/' 
like  the  Greek  idXa»  (2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  2  John  12 ; 
3  John  IS),  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  gall-juioe.  It  was  carried  in  an  inkstand, 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2, 
3),  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East 
To  professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in 
Pa.  xlv.  1 ;  Ear.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esd.  xiv.  24. 
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Tun.  The  Dottoe  of  yam  is  eontained  in' 
aa  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K.  x.  28 
(S  Chr.  i.  16).    The  HebrewReceived  Text  is 

Snastionable.  The  probability  is,  that  the  term 
oes  refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian  com-  ^ 
merce;  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  the  LXX., 
or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful.  Gescnius 
gives  the  sense  of  "number"  as  applying 
equally  to  the  merchants  and  the  horses:  — 
"  A  hcaid  of  the  king's  merchants  bought  a 
dwoe  (of  horsev)  at  a  price ; "  but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  render 
ing.  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived 
from  Jewish  interpreters. 

Year.  Two  years  were  known  to,  and  ap- 
parently used  by,  the  Hebrews.  I.  A  year  of 
360  days,  containing  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in 
the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xiL  7),  wliere  "  time" 
means  ''year,"  evidently  represent  the  same 
period  as  the  fortv-two  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1,260  days  of  toe  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6) ; 
for  360  X  3^  ==  1,260,  and  30  x  42  =  1,260. 
This  year  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Ecyp- 
tian  vague  year,  witiiout  the  five  intercalttrv 
days.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah  s 
time,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Flood.  A  year  of  360  days  is 
the  rudest  known.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  spu- 
rious lunar  months,  and  was  probably  the  par- 
ent of  the  lunaryear  of  354  days,  and  the  va^e 
year  of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  tiiough  in 
some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar;  and  we 
may  therefore  infier  that  the  lunar  vear  is  as 
old  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew 
year  was  not  an  Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing 
IS  said  of  its  being  new,  save  in  its  time  of  com- 
mencement, it  was  perhaps  earlier  in  use  among 
the  Israelites,  and  eitlier  brought  into  Egypt 
by  them,  or  borrowed  from  Snemitic  settiers. 
2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been 
then  instituted ;  since  a  current  month,  Abib, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  which  the  first  Passover 
was  kept,  was  then  made  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  year 
can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot 
fix  those  of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially 
solar ;  for  the  offerings  of  productions  of  the 
earth,  first-fhiits,  harvest-produce,  and  ingath* 
ered  fVuits,  were  fixed  to  certain  davs  of  the 
year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods  of  great 
feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from  one 
of  the  former  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a 
new  moon.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
some  method  of  adjustment.  The  first  point 
to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement  of 
each  year  was  fixed.    Probably  the  Hebrews 
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detennined  their  new  year's  day  b^  the  obser- 
vation of  heliacal  or  other  gtar-risinin  or  set- 
tings known  to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar 
year.  It  follows,  from  the  determination  of 
the  proper  new  moon  of  the  first  month,  wheth- 
er by  observation  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or 
of  the  forwardness  of  the  crops,  that  the  method 
of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that  in  use 
a(lcr  the  Captivity,  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth 
month  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  be- 
fore the  equinox  for  the  ofibring  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixM.  The  later 
Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the  year; 
whence  it  is  commonly  bnt  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and 
the  civil.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and 
civil  reckonings.  The  sacred  reckoning  was 
that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to 
which  the  first  month  was  Abib :  by  the  civil 
reckoning,  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements 
was  thus  exactly  half  a  ^ear.  It  has  been  snp- 
iK>sed  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  a  change  of  commencement,  not 
the  introduction  of  a  new  year ;  and  that 
thenceforward  the  year  had  two  beginnings, 
respectively,  at  about  the  vernal  and  the  autum- 
nal equinoxes.     The  year  was  divided  into  — 

1 .  SeouoM.  Two  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  "  summer"  and  "  winter."    The  former 

{properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits ;  the 
attcr,  that  of  gathering  fruits  :  they  are  there- 
fore originally  rather  summer  and  autumn  than 
summer  and  winter.  But  that  they  signify  or- 
dinarily the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
warm  and  cold  seasons,  is  evident  fit>m  their 
use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  expression  "  sum- 
mer and  winter  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8). 

2.  AfonthM.  [Months.]    3.  Weeks.  [Weeks.] 
Yoke.     1.   A  well-known    implement   of 

husbandry,  described  in  the  Hebrew  language 
by  the  terms  mdt,  mdtdh,  and  *dl,  the  two  former 
specifically  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the 
application  {binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck 
of  the  ox.  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as 
being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  I  K.  xix. 
19,  21).  The  Hebrew  term,  itemed,  is  also  ap- 
plied to  asses  (Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K. 
V.  17),  and  even  to  a. couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi. 
7).  3.  The  term  izemed  is  also  applied  to  a 
certain  amount  of  land  (1  -Sam.  xiv.  14),  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"), 
eorresponding  ta  tlie  Latin  jugtiM, 
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name,    miahor   aggana 

but  the  marsh  which  borders  the  Lake  olHrnlA 


swamp, 


no,    "the   plain    of   the 
"  which  can  nardly  reftf  to  any  thl 


Zaana'im,  the  Plain  of^  or,  more  ac- 

curatelv,  "the  oak  by  Zaanaim."  A  iree — 
probably  a  sacred  tree  —  mentioned  as  marking 
the  spot  near  which'  Heber  the  Kenite  was  en- 
camped when  Siscra  took  refuge  in  his  tent 
(Jaug.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined  as 
"  near  Kedesh,"  i.e.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name 
of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Safed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  d-Huleh. 
The  Targum  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  | 


on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  probaUj 
more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it 
now  is.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Stanley  has 
pointed  out  how  appropriate  a  situation  for  this 
memorable  tree  is  snbraed  by  "  a  green  plain 
.  .  .  studded  with  massive  terebinths,"  which 
adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  containing  the 
remains  of  Kedesh.  These  two  suggestions— 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem  Christian 
student  —  may  be  left  side  by  side  to  await  the 
result  of  fiiture  investigation.  The  Kai,  or 
correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  U,  substitutes  Zaanan- 
nim  for  Zaanaim ;  and  the  same  form  is  found 
in  Josh.  xix.  33. 

Za'anan.  A  place  named  by  Micafa  (i.  11 ) 
in  his  address  to  tlie  towns  of  the  Shefelah. 
Zaanan  is  doubtless  identica)  with  Zexah. 

Za^avan.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  £xer  the 
son  of  Scir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Za'bad.  1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai, 
son  of  Ahlai,  Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  iL 
31-37),  and  hence  called  son  of  Ahloi  (I  Clir. 
xi.  41 ).  He  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men ; 
bu  t  none  of  his  deeds  have  been  reooi^edl  The 
chief  interest  connected  with  him  is  in  his 
genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view.  —  2.  An 
Ephraimite,  if  the  text  of  I  Chr.  vii.  81  is  cor- 
rect. —  3.  Son  of  Sliimeath,  an  Ammonitess  : 
an  assassin,  who,  with  Jehozabad,  slew  King 
Joash,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  but,  in  2 
K.  xii.  21,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more 
correctly,  Jozachar.  — 4.  A  layman  of  Israel, 
of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  put  awaj  his  foragn 
wife  at  Esra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  27). — 6. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Hashnm,  who  Itad 
married  a  foreign  wife  after  tlie  CaptiTity  (Ezr. 
X.  33).  —  6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zabadai^as.    Zabad  6  (i  Esd.  ix.  35). 

An. 

Eabadfld^ans.  An  Arab  tribe  who  wero 
attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  wav 
back  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of 
the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Maoc.  xii.  31).  Jo- 
sephus  calls  them  Nabatsans  {AnL  xiii.  5,  (  10)  ; 
but  he  is  evidently  in  error.  Nothmg  oertain 
is  known  of  them.  Jonathan  had  purraed  the 
enemy's  armj  as  far  as  the  River  Elendienu 
{Nahr  d-KAir),  and  was  on  his  march  back  to 
Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plaadered  the 
Zabadieans.  We  must  look  for  them,  therefore, 
somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  about  8|  hours  (twen- 
ty-six miles)  from  the  former  place,  b  the  vil- 
lage 2Ubdany,  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  venr 
centre  of  Anti-Libanus.  The  name  ZMing  is 
possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabadieans.    Ap. 

Zabbal.  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bebai,  who  had  married  a  forei^  wife  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  —  2.  Father  of 
Bamch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rehniMin? 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  ili.  20). 

ZabllUd.    One  of  the  sons  of  Big>-at,  who 
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retamed  in  the  aecond  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
riii.  14;. 

SSabde'UB.  Zbbadiah  of  the  sons  of  Im- 
mer  (I  Esd.  ix.  21).    Ap. 

Zab'dL  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17, 
18).  — 2.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shunhi 
(1  Chr.  viii  19).  — 3.  David's  officer  over  the 
prodnce  of  the  yineyards  for  the  wine-cellars 
(1  Chr.  xxYii.  27).— 4.  Son  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (Neh.  xi.  17) ;  called  elsewhere  Zac- 
ciis  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Zab^diel.  1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David's  gnard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  —  2. 
A  priest,  son  of  the  great  men,  or,  as  the  mar- 

Sin  gives  it,  "  Ha^gedopm  "  (Neh.  xi.  14).  *- 
.  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander 
Balas  to  death  (1  Mace.  xi.  17;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4,  {  8]. 

Zal^ud.  The  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5). 
He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal 
officer  "),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  **  king's  friend," 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite 
during  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi. 
16;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

Zab'ulon.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Zbbulun  fMatt  iv.  13, 15;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zaooa  !•  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  num- 
ber of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
9 ;  Neh.  vii.  14). 

ZaochSB^US.  The  name  of  a  tax-collector 
near  Jericho,  who,  being  short  in  stature,  climbed 
up  into  a  sycamore-tree  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  Jesus  as  He  passed  through  that  place. 
Luke  only  has  related  the  incident  (xix.  1-10). 
ZaccluBttS  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  ftx>m 
his  name,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham." The  term  which  designates  this  office 
is  unnsual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the 
superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having 
a  commission  ftom  his  Roman  principal  {man- 
cejmpublicanuM)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on 
the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  trust,  employed  subalterns,  who 
were  accountable  to  him,  as  he  in  tnm  was  ac- 
countable to  his  superior.  The  office  must 
have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  Zaochsens  is  mentioned 
by  the  evangelist  as  a  rich  man.  The  Saviour 
spent  the  night  probably  in  the  house  of  Zac- 
cnssus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  We  read  in  the  rabbinic  writings 
also  of  a  ZacchsBus  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this 
same  period,  well  known  on  his  own  account, 
nii<l  especially  as  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Rahbi  Jochanan  ben  Zachai. 

Zaoche^us.  An  officer  of  Judas  Bfaoca- 
b«iis  (2  Mace.  X.  19).    Ap. 

Siao'char.  A  Simeonite,  of  the  family  of 
Mii^hmii  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zao^OOr.  1.  FatherofShammna,thcRcu- 
Iwnite  8py  (Num.  xiii.  4). — 2.  A  MerariteLe- 
vite,  son  of  Jaaziah  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  27 ).  —  3.  Son 
of  Asaph,  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10;  Neh. 
xii.  35). —  4.  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted 
^•ihomiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 


2).  —  6.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
12). — 6.  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treas- 
uries appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  IS). 

Zacnari'ah,  or  properlv  Zechariah,  was 
son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  14th  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  Most 
chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zacha- 
riah's  accession,  during  which  the  kingdom  was 
suffering  fipom  the  anarchv  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession ;  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the  reign 
of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and 
XV.  I.  We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our 
present  MSS.  have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to 
substitute  15  for  27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  52  or  53  years. 
But  whether  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  an 
error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's 
accession  B.C.  771-72.  His  reign  lasted  only 
six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy, 
of  which  Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by  which 
the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was  accomplished. 

—  2.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Hecekiah's 
mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 

Zachari'as.  L  Zechariah  the  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (I  Esd.  i.  8).— 2.  In  1  Esd. 
i.  15,  Zacharias  occupies  the  place  of  Heman  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  15.  —  8.  —  Sbraiah  6,  and  Aza- 
BiAH  (1  Esd.  V.  8 ;  coDip.  Ezr.  u.  2 ;  Neh.  vii. 
7). — 4.  The  prophet  Zechabiah  (1  Esd.  vi. 
1,  vii.  3).  — 5.  Zbchabiah  8  (1  Esd.  viii.  30). 

—  6.  Zechariah  9  (1  Esd.  viii.  37). — 7. 
Zechariah  10  (1  Esd.  viii.  44). — 8.  Zecha- 
riah 11  (1  Esd.  ix.  27  ;  comp.  Ear.  x.  26)»  — 
9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Maocaluean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18, 
56-62). —10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5,  &c.).  — U.  Son  of  Barachias, 
who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  bv  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  Altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt  xxiii. 
35 ;  Luke  xi.  51 ).  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute who  this  Zacharias  was.  Manv  of  the 
ureek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  whom 
our  Lord  alludes;  but  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The 
name  of  the  fiither  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned 
by  St  Luke ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text  of  St. 
Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confusion 
having  been  made  between  Zechariah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias 
(Berechiah)  the  prophet 

Zach'ary.  The  prophet  Zechariah  ( 2  Esd. 
i.  40).    Ap. 

Za'oher.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maa- 
chah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31). 

Za'dok.  1.  Son  of  Ahitnb,  and  one  of  the 
two  chief  priest8  in  the  time  of  David,  Abiathar 
bein<;  the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and 
eleventh  in  descent  from  Aaron.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we 
are  told  that  he  ioiniHl  David  at  Hebron  af- 
ter Saul's  death  with  22  captains  of  his  father's 


ZADOK 

hooM,  Mid,  spparmtlT,  with  900  men  (4,A 
3,700,  Ter.  36,  97):  Up  to  tbii  time,  it  ma/  be 
coDdaded,  he  had  adherad  to  the  hauw  of  Saul. 
But  henceforth  hii  fldelitj  to  Darid  ma  iavio- 
table.  When  Abulom  rsTolted,  and  David  fled 
front  Jeniaalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Leviles  bear- 
ing the  Ark  aceonipani«d  him,  and  it  wa*  onlj 
at  the  kinff's  expreu  commaad  that  the;  re- 
turned to  JernsHlein,  and  became  the  modi 
of  communication  between  th«  klOK  and  Hushai 
the  Archite  (2  Sam.  xt.,  xvii.).  WbSD  Absar- 
lom  was  dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
iMnons  who  penuaded  (he  elden  of  Jodah  (o 
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1  had  peniiadad  Joab,  and  Abiathar  the 
priest,  to  join  bii  part*,  Zadok  waa  anmored, 
and  wai  emplojed  by  Uavid  to  anoint  Solomon 
to  be  kinf[  in  hii  room  (1  K.  i.)-  And  for  this 
fldelitj  be  wai  rewarded  by  Salomon,  who 
"  tbnut  out  Alnathar  from  bein^  prieet  nnto 
the  Lord,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the  priest "  in 
his  toont  (I  K.  ii.  37,  Si],  From  this  time, 
howerer,  we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  sud  in 
i;enera]  terms,  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
offlcers  of  state,  that  Zadok  was  the  priest 
(1  E,  iv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  53) ;  but  no  single 
act  of  hii  is  mentioned.  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  of  nearly  eqnil  dignitr  (3  Sam.  xv.  as, 
36,  xlx.  ll|.  The  duties  at  the  office  were  di- 
vided. Zadok  ministered  bolbre  the  Tabernacle 
at  Oibeon  (l  Chr.  xvi.  39) ;  Abiathar  hsd  the 
care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem,  Not,  however, 
excloiively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  zt.  11 ;  3 
Sam.  XT.  34,  3S.  39.  Henue,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  concloded  that  from  the  nrst  there  was  a 
tendency  to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood 
as  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  corporate  office, 
althoujch  some  of  its  functions  were  necessarily 
conHnod  la  the  chief  member  of  that  corpora- 


tion. —  3.  According  to  the  Renealogy  of  the 
lM;,'h-priBHts  in  1  Chr.  ri.  12,  there  was  a  second 
Zudok,  son  of  a  second  Ahitnb.  son  of  Ama- 
riflh,  about  the  time  of  King  Abaiiah.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  parson  as  this  second  Za- 
dok crer  existed,  but  that  the  inserdon  of  the 
two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  —  3.  Father  of 
Jemshah.  the  wile  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother 
of  King  Jotham  (2  K.  xr,  33 ;  2  Chr,  xxvii.  I ). 


-4>  Sod  of  Baana,  wbo  Tepstireda  portion  of 
le  wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiab  (Mefa.  iH.  4) 
[e  is  probably  the  nme  who  ia  in  the  U«  nf 
ose  that  sealed  the  coTCnant  in  Neh.  x.  3I,M 


heel. 


0,  Son  of  [mmer,  a  priest  wbo  repaired 
a  portion  of  the  walloTerasainsthisown  boiue 
(Neh.iu.  99).— e.  1b  Neh.  xi.  11 ,  and  I  Cbr. 
IX.  11,  mention  is  made  in  a  genealoKy  of  Za- 
dok, the  son  of  Bteiaiotb,  the  aoa  of  Ahitnb. 
Bnt  it  can  hardly  be  doabtfhl  tfau  Heraioth 
is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyiK,  awl  thai 
Zadok  the  ton  of  Ahitub  is  meant 
Za'haill.     Son  of  Befaoboun  by  Abihail. 


iL  SI  only, 
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Ea'lr.  Aplao 
in  the  account  oi  jun 
the  Edomitas.  The  pai 
clee  (2  Chr.  xxi.  9j  s 
that  the  words  "  U>  Zai 
words  "  with  hii  prii: 
been  coqjectuTtd  that  the  latter  were  snb«i- 
tnted  for  the  fbmter,  either  by  the  error  of  ■ 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  oame  Zair 
was  not  elsewheiv  known.  Others,  again,  au^- 
geit  that  Zair  is  identical  with  Zoar.  A  thini 
cocuecture,  grounded  on  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  {Seira}  and  iheArabicnrnon  (&'ir), 
is,  chat  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Sdr. 

Zalaph.  Father  of  Hanon,  wbo  anitted 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  ill.  30^ 

Zal'mon.  An  Abohite,  one  of  David's 
gnard  (2  Sam  xxiii.  38). 

Zal'mon,  Mount.  A  wooded  emineDc* 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Sbechem 
(Judg.  ix.  18}.  It  is  evident  IVom  tbe  narra- 
tive that  it  was  close  to  the  city.  But  beyond 
this  there  does  not  sppear  to  be  tbe  smallest 
indicationof  its  position.  The  nuae  SnUimin^ 
is  attached  to  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Mount  Bbal ; 
but,  without  further  evidence,  it  is  haxardons 
even  to  coi^tnre  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  this  name  and  Zalmon.  The  name  ot 
Dalmanuiba  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cormp- 
tion  of  that  of  Zalmon. 

Zal'moiuh.  The  name  of  a  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  41).  It 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  Edom ;  but  whether  or 
not  identical  with  Moon,  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Pctra,  as  Haunter  thinks,  is  doubtful.  More 
probably,  Zalmonah    may   be    in    the   Waif 

Zol'tnonna.  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of 
Midian  whose  capture  and  death  by  the  hand* 
of  Gideon  himself  formed  the  lut  ad  of  kb 
great  conSict  with  Hidian  (Judg.  viiL  5-11 ; 
Fs.  txxxiii.  111. 

Zam'bls.  The  same  m  Amabiu  {l  Bad. 
ix.  34  ;  comp.  Ear.  x.  42).    Ap. 

Zam'brL  Zimri  the  Siroeoniie  slain  by 
Fhinehas  (1  Mace.  ii.  36).    Ap. 

Za'moth  ^  Zanc  |1  Esd.  ix,  SB;  romp. 
Ezr.  X.  37).    Ap. 

Zatn'zummimS.  The  AmmoniCe  nans 
for  the  people,  who  by  others  were  called  RapH. 
AIM  (Deal.  ii.  20}  only.  They  are  described 
•s  hnving  originally  been  a  powerAil  and  no- 
iQErous  nation  of  giants.  From  a  slight  timi- 
Inrity  between  the  two  names,  and  from  tbt 
mention  of  tbe  Emim  in  connection  with  each, 
it  is  usually  asamned  that  the  Zaraznmmim  an 
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identical  with  the  Zazim.  Bat  at  best  the 
identiilcation  ia  very  oonjectaral. 

Zaao'all*  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.,  Jeknthiel  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Zanoah  (iv.  18). 
Zanoah  is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah,  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to 
iM>me  colonisation  of  the  place  by  Egyptians, 
or  by  Israelites  directly  from  Bgypc 

Zanoah.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XV.  34),  named  in  the  same  «froup  with  Zoreah 
and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  identical  with 
ZamU'a,  a  site  which  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  BA  Neit&,  and  which,  in  the 
maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler,  is  placed 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wad^  ItmaH^  2  mues  E. 
of  Zareak,  and  4  miles  N.  of  YcBrmuk.  The 
name  recnrs  in  its  old  connection  in  the  lists  of 
Nehemiah.  2.  A  town  in  the  highland  dis- 
trict, the  mountain  proper  (Josh.  zv.  66).  It 
is  not  improbably  identical  with  ScamU,  which 
is  mentioned  bv  Soetien  as  below  Senuia^  and 
appears  to  be  about  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph'nath-Paaiie'ah,  a  nameslven  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Qen.  xli.  45).  This  name 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian, 
and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been 
supposed  to  be  an  official  title ;  but  this  possi- 
bility has  to  be  considered.  1.  The  rabbins 
interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneab  as  Hebrew,  in 
the  sense  '*  revealer  or  a  secret."  S.  Isidore, 
though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inteipretation, 
remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, 
and  oflbrs  an  Egrptiaa  etymology.  "Intor- 
pretatnr  eigo  Zapbanath  j*haaneca  .Agyptio 
semione  salvator  mundi."  3.  Modem  scholars 
have  looked  to  Coptic  for  an  expUmation  of 
thia  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing  as 
the  Coptic  of  the  Egjrptian  original  ptdt  em 
phemech,  "  the  preservation  "  or  "  preserver  of 
the  age."  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
ftctoiy  result  without  first  inquiring  when  this 
name  was  given,  and  what  are  the  characteris- 


pointment  and  honors,  may  be  a  title.  Before 
comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Psonthom- 
phanech  (LXX.)  with  J^yptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  ^yptian  equivalents  of 
the  letters  of  these  forms.  The  probable  oriei- 
nals  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be 
tbof  tilted:  — 
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The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Heorew 
is  the  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the 
latter  it  is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine 
it  first  It  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian proper  name  P-ANKHEE,  *'  the  living." 
The  saoond  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
aifords  no  dew  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part 
The  LXX.  form  of  the  first  part  is  at  once 
veeogniaed   in    (he   ancient  E^grptian   words 


P-SENT-N, "  the  defender  "  or  "  preserver  of.* 
The  word  SENT  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
except  as  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
regal  title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The 
Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a  compound 
name  commencing:  with  T^TEF,  or  TEF. 
"  he  says."  But,  if  the  name  commence  with 
either  of  these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  two  con- 
sonants are  the  same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name 
of  Joseph's  wife.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in 
both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess Neith,  Asenath  having  been  conjectured 
to  be  AS-NEET ;  and  Zaphnath,  by  Mr.  Os- 
bum,  we  believe  T^F-NEET, "  the  delight  (?) 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  reverenced  at  HeUopolis, 
the  city  of  Asenath.  It  is  also  improoable 
that  Pharaoh  would  have  given  Josepli  a  name 
connected  with  idolatry. 

Za'phon.  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  auotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  No  name  re- 
sembling it  has  yet  been  encountered. 

Za^ra.  Zarah  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt 
i3). 

^  Zar'aoea.  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jehoia- 
kim,  kinfi"  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  38).    An. 

Za'rali.  Zbrah,  the  son  of  Judan  (Cen. 
xxxviii.  30,  xlvi.  IS). 

Zarai'aa.  L  Zesahulh  i  (i  Esd.  viii.  2). 

—  2.  ZxRAHiAH  2  (I  Esd.  viii.  SI).-— 3. 
Zbbaoiah  5  (1  Esd.  viii.  S4).    Ap. 

Za'reah.  The  same  as  Zorah  and  Zo- 
reah (Neh.  xi.  29). 

Za'reathitee,  the.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zarbah  or  ZoRAB  (1  Chr.  ii.  S3V. 

Za'red»  the  Valley  of.    The  name  is 

accuratdy  Zerbd  (Num.  xxi.  12). 

Zar'ephath.  A  town  which  derives  its 
claim  to  notice  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9, 10).  Beyond  stating 
that  it  was  near  to  or  dependent  on  Zidon, 
the  Bible  gives  no  dew  to  ita  position.  Jose- 
phus  (ilnf.  viii.  13,  §2)  says  thai  it  was  "not 
mr  from  Sidon  and  Tyre;  for  it  lies  between 
them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  {Onom,  "  8a- 
refta")  that  it  "lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast  road.  Both  th^  conditions  are 
implied  in  the  mentioB  of  it  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Paula  by  Jerome,  and  both  are  ftdfilled  in 
the  situation  of  the  modem  villa^  of  SHrqfend. 
Of  Uie  old  town,  considerable  mdications  re< 
main.  One  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  bead- 
land  called  ^in  (i-Kantarak;  but  the  chief  re- 
mains are  south  of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile 
or  more,  with  many  fragmenta  of  columns, 
slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  In  the 
N.  T.,  Zarephath  appears  under  the  Greek  form 
of  Sarbpta. 

Zar'etan.    Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 

Za'reth-Shsliar.  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between 
SiBMAH  and  Bbthpbor,  and  is  particnlariy 
specified  as  "  in  Mount  ha-Emek  "  (A.  V.  "  in 
the  Mount  of  the  Valley  ").  From  this,  how- 
ever, no  clew  can  be  gained  to  its  position. 

Zurllites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  descended  from  Zenh  the  son  of  Jndah 
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(Num.  zxTi.  13,  20;  Josh.  rii.  17;  1  Chr. 
XXTU.  11,  13). 

Zarf  anah.  A  place  named  in  1  K.  !▼.  IS 
to  define  the  position  of  Bbthshjran.  It  ia 
possibly  identical  with  Zarthan  ;  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Zar'tban.  1<  A  place  in  the  dcoar  or 
circle  of  Jordan,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Succoth  (1  K.  vii.  46).  2.  It  is  also  named,  in 
the  account  of  the  passaee  of  the  Jordan  by 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  lii.  16),  as  defining  the  po- 
sition of  Uie  city  Adam.  3.  A  place  with  the 
similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4.  Further,  in 
Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  snbstitnted  for  Zar- 
than, and  this  again  is  not  impossibly  identical 
with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zererathah,  of 
the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots  agfM  in 
proximity  to  the  Jordan ;  but  bejpond  this  we 
are  absolutely  at  fiiult  as  to  their  position. 

Zath'oe.  This  name  occurs  in  1  Esd.  riii. 
32  for  Zattu,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ear.  riii.  5, 
which  should  read,  "Of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
Shechaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel."    Ap. 

Zathu'i.    Zattu  (1  Esd.  t.  12).    Ap. 

Zat'thu.    Else^ere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

Zaf  tu.  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  family 
of  laymen  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babef  (Ear.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13). 

Za'yan^ZAAVAN  (i  Chr.i.  4S). 

Za'sa.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a 
descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Zebadi'ah.  !•  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).— 2.  A  Benjamite 
of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  17).— 3. 
One  of  the  sons  or  Jeroham  of  Gedor  M  Chr. 
xii.  7).  — 4.  Son  of  Asahel  the  brotner  of 
Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7).  —  6.  Son  of  Michael 
of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah  (Ear.  viii.  8). —6.  A 
priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  luul  married 
a  foreign  wife  afker  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ear.  X.  SO).— 7.  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah 
the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).  — 8.  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 
0.  The  son  of  Ishmael,  and  prince  ot  the  house 
of  Jndah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  11). 

Ze'bah.  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of  Mid- 
ian  who  appear  to  have  commanded  the  great 
invasion  ot  Palestine,  and  who  finally  foil  by 
the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is  always 
coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11.  While  Oreb 
and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  in- 
cursion, had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of 
their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  central 
fords  of  tne  Jordan,  the  two  kings  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  by  a  passage  farther  to 
the  north  (probably  the  ford  near  Bethshean), 
and  thence  oy  the  Watfy  Yabis,  throueh  Gilead, 
to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  out  which 
lay  doubtless  hi^h  up  on  the  BUiuran.  Here 
tfaiey  were  reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere 
remnant  of  their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon 
overtook  them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still 
full  of  terror,  and  the  Bedouins  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  his  attack — they  fled  in  dismay, 
ana  the  two  kings  were  taken.  Such  was  the 
third  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  Two  more 
remain.  First  the  return  down  the  long  defiles 
«eadtng  to  the  Jordan.    Gideon  probably  strode 


on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They 
passed  Fennel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision 
of  the  face  of  God ;  they  passed  Succoth ;  they 
crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  thcv 
ascended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and 
at  length  reachwi  Ophrah,  the  native  vilk^  of 
their  captor.  Then  at  last  the  question  which 
must  have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue  during  the 
whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent:  "What 
manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew  at 
Tabor  1"  Up  to  this  time,  the  sheiks  may  have 
believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom; 
but,  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have 
been  no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They 
met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they 
make,  —  that  they  may  die  by  ue  sure  blow  of 
the  hero  himself;  "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew 
them." 

ZelMUm.  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
fiimilies  of  **  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned 
from  the  CaptiviW  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.ii.  57  ; 
Neh.  vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  all 
but  identical  with  that  of  Zbboim. 

Zeb'edee.  A  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the 
father  of  the  apostles  James  the  Great  and  John 
(Matt  iv.  21),  and  the  husband  of  SalooHs 
(Matt  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40).  He  probably 
lived  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  has  been  inferred  from  tha 
mention  of  his  "hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  SO), 
and  from  the  acquaintance  between  the  apostle 
John,  and  Annas  the  hu^h-priest  (John  xviii. 
15),  that  the  fiunily  of  &bedee  were  in  easy 
circumstances  (comp.  xix.  27),  although  not 
above  manual  labor  (Matt  iv.  21 }.  He  appean 
only  once  in  the  gospel  narrative,  namely  in 
Matt  iv.  21,  22,  fiiark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mendiiig 
their  nets. 

Zebf  na.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who 
had  taken  foreign  wives  afber  the  return  from 
Billon  (Ear.  x.  43). 

Mlx>im.  This  word  represents  in  the 
A.  V.  two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quiu 
distinct  L  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
**  plain  "  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8;  Ileut  xxix.  23;  and 
Hos.  xi.  8 ;  in  each  of  which  passages  it  is 
either  coupled  with  Admah,  or  |fiaoed  next  it 
in  the  lists.  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  site  or  Zeboim  till  M.  de 
Saulcy  suggested  the  TaJda  SMam,  a  name 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  reports  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  thr 
Dead  Sea  and  Kerak.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the 
name  is  given  more  correctly,  in  the  A.  V., 
Zbboiim.  —  2.  Thb  Vallbt  of  Zeboim,  a 
ravine  or  gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash, 
mentioned  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  The  road 
running  from  Michmash  to  the  east  is  specified 
as  "  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  the 
Ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness.'* 
The  wilderness  (muS»ar)  is  no  doubt  the  district 
of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides  which 
lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  here  apparently 
the  Ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought  In 
that  very  district,  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing 
the  name  of  Shuk  mi-DMa\  "ravmo  of  th^ 
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hyeiiAi"  —  tbe  exact  equiraleat  of  Ge  hat-Ue- 
ko'im* 

Zeb'tUlall.  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Ra- 
mah,  wife  of  Jo*>ah,  and  mother  of  King  Jehoi* 
aklm  (2  K.  xxiii.  3$). 

Zel>al.  Chief  man  (A.  V.  "ruler")  of 
the  city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
between  Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites. 
His  name  occurs  Jndg.  ix.  28-41. 

Zeb'ulonite^  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
2^baiun.  Apphed  only  to  Elon,  the  one 
judge  produced  by,  the  tribe  (Jndg.  xii.  11, 
12). 

Zeb'ulail.  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, according  to  the  order  in  which  their 
births  are  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1).  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gren.  xxx.  19, 
20.  Of  the  individual  Zobulun,  nothing  is  re- 
corded. The  list  of  Qen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him 
three  sons,  founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (comp.  Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  E^pt.  During  the  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Palesune,  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed 
one  of  th^  first  camp,  with  Judah  and  Issachar 
(also  sons  of  Leah),  marching  under  the  stan- 
dard  of  Judah.  Its  numbers  at  the  census  of 
Sinai  wore  57,000,  surpassed  only  by  Simeon, 
Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not 
having  increased  neariv  so  much  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  was  Eiiab  son  of  Holon  (Num.  vii.  24) ; 
at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan  son  of  Famach  (ib.  xxxiv. 
25).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies  was 
Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  Besides  what 
may  be  implied  in  its  appearances  in  these  lists, 
the  tribe  is  not  recordea  to  have  taken  part,  for 
evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the  wan- 
dering or  tlie  conquest  Judah,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre 
of  the  country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  remaining  portions.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
exactly  to  define  its  limits ;  but  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {AtU.  t.  1,  §22)  is  probably  in  the 
main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the  one  side 
to  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the  other  to 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  south, 
it  was  bounded  bv  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon :  on  the 
north  It  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  The  fact 
reoogniaed  by  Josephus,  that  Zebulun  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned  or 
implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  for 
from  the  centre  of  government,  Zebulun  re- 
mains throughout  the  history,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the  whole 
of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when 
thev  fought  with  desperate  valor  side  by  side 
with  their  brethren  of  NaphuUi,  was  such  as 
to  draw  down  the  especial  praise  of  Deborah, 
who  singles  them  out  fh>m  all  the  other  tribes 
(Jndg.  V.  18).  A  similar  reputation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  mention  of  the  tribe  among  those  who 
attended  the  inauguration  of  David's  reign  at 
Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  33).    The  same  passage, 


however,  shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  the 
arts  of  peace  (ver.  40).  We  are  nowhere  di- 
rsctlj  told  that  the  people  of  Zebalnn  were 
earned  off  to  Assyria. 

Zeb'ulunites.  the.    The  members  of  the-, 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zeohari'ah.  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  but  httle.  He  is  called  in  his 
prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Iddo ;  whereas,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1, 
iv.  \4\,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suppos- 
es that  Berechiah  was  the  father  of  Zechjuiah, 
according  to  the  flesh ;  and  that  Iddo  was  his 
instructor,  and;might  be  regarded  as  his  spiritu- 
al father.  Gesenins  and  Rosenmiiller  tsJie 
*'  son  "  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean  **  grand- 
son." Knobel  thinks  that  the  name  of  Bere- 
chiah has  crept  into  the  present  text  of  Zecha- 
riah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2.  It  is  surely  more  natn- 
ral  to  suppose,  as  the  prophet  himself  mentions 
his  father  s  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that 
Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that  there  was 
now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
father and  the  grancuon.  Zechariah,  according 
to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before 
him,  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems 
to  have  entered  upon  his  office  while  yet  young 
(Zech.  ii.  4),  and  must  have  been  bom  in  Baby- 
lon, whence-  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  It  was 
in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office. 
In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai.    fioUi 

ahets  had  the  same  great  object  Mon  them ; 
directed  all  their  enerjpfies  to  the  building 
of  the  second  Temple.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  of  how  great  moment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  discharge  of  the  special 
duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  would  oe  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.  The  foundations 
of  the  .Temple  had  indeed  been  laid;  but  that 
was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged  by  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first, 
the  Jewish  colony  Had  begun  to  build,  and  were 
not  able  to  finish;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  Irom  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and 

Sromising  his  protection,  they  snowed  no  hearty 
isposition  to  engage  in  it  At  such  a  time,  no 
more  fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse 
the  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than 
one  who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
the  zeal  and  the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  iami- 
Iv.  Aooordinglv,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we 
nnd  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed.  "  And  the  elders  of  the 
Jews  builded,"  it  is  said ;  *'  and  they  prosiiered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  proph- 
et, and  Zecharian  the  son  of  Iddo  ( Ezr.  vi.  14). 
Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  veiy 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  ac- 
tiye  part  in  providing  for  the  lituigical  service 
of  the  Temple.  He  and  Ha^ai  are  both  said 
to  have  composed  psalms  with  this  view.  If 
the  later  Jewish  accounts  may  be  trusted,  Zech- 
ariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  the 
prophet   are  worth  nothing.      According    to 
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these,  be  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chal- 
dssa,  and  wrought  many  miracles  there;  re- 
tamed  to  Jerusalem  at  an  advanced  af^,  where 
he  diachai>i^  the  duties  of  the  priestliood,  and 
where  he  died»  and  was  buried  bjr  the  side  of 
Haggai.  The  genuine  writin^p  of  Zecliariah 
help  us  bat  little  in  our  estimation  of  his  char- 
acter. Some  faint  traces,  however,  we  may 
observe  in  them  of  his  education  in  Babylon. 
He  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jere- 
mian  especially  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite ; 
and  hence  the  Jewish  saying,  that  *'  the  spirit 
of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."    But,  in  what 


them,  be  uses  symbols  and  alle^gories,  rather 
than  the  bold  f|(;nres  and  metaphors  which  lend 
so  much  force  and  beauty  to  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  prophets ;  like  them,  he  beholds  angels 
ministering  before  Jehovah,  and  fulfilling  his 
behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some  of 
these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his  Chaldssan 
education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even  in  the 
form,  of  the  visions,  a  careful  criticism  might 
perhaps  diMOver  some  traces  of  the  prophet's 
early  training  Generally  speaking,  Zechariah's 
style  is  pure,  tjid  remarkably  free  from  Chaldtp 
isms.  As  is  common  with  writerain  the  de- 
cline of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven 
to  imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models ;  bat 
in  orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words 
and  phrases,  fate  betrays*  the  influeDce  of  a  later 
age. 

Cofilflftfi  oflhn  Pinphecji.  —  The  Book  of  Zech- 
ariah, in  its  existiiig  form,  consists  of  three 
principal  parts, — chap.  i.-viii.,  chap,  ix.-xi., 
chap,  xii.-xiv.  L  The  fint  of  these  divisions 
is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  It  consists,  fint, 
of  a  short  introduction,  or  preface,  in  which 
the  prophet  announces  his  commission ;  then 
of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  building 
of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  nnally  of  a  disconrse,  delivered  two 
years  later,  in  repl^  to  questions  respecting  the 
observance  of  certain  established  fasts.  1.  The 
short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-61  is  a 
warning  voice  from  the  past,  and  manifestly 
rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of  Haggal.  2. 
In  a  dream  of  the  night,  there  passed  hdom  the 
eyes  of  tlie  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap.  i. 
7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  obscnre,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  prophet  asks  their  moaning.  The 
interpretation  Is  given  by  an  angel  who  Icnows 
the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (1.)  In  the 
first  vision  (chnp.  i.  7-15),  the  prophet  sees,  in 
a  valley  of  m  vrties,  a  rider  npon  a  roan  horse, 
accompanied  by  othere,  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  re- 
turned with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  earth 
was  at  rest  (with  reference  to  Hogg.  ii.  20). 
Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  this  state 
of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  in- 
difference of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that 
the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  (2.) 
The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18- 
ii.  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to 


be  fulfilled.    The  old  prophets,  in  forsidlmg 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times  which 
should  succeed  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  had 
made  a  great  part  of  that  happiness  and  glorr 
to  consist  in  tne  gathering-toeether  again  of  tiu: 
whole  dispersed  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their 
fathere.    This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that 
the  expectation  thus  raised  —  the  return  of  tbe 
dispeiHcd  of  Israel  —  should  be  fulfilled,    (d 
The  next  two  visions  (iii.,  iv.)  aro  occapidl 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  prindpal 
persons  on  whom  the  hopes  of  tlie  returned  ex- 
iles rested.    The  permission  granted  for  tlw  r- 
building  of  the  Temple  had  no  doubt  stirred 
afresh  Uie  malice  and  the  animoaity  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews.    Joshua  the  high-priest  had 
been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especisi 
object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the 
Pereian  court.    The  prophet,  in  yision,  sees 
him  summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
solemnly  aoqnittad,  despite  ttie  charges  of  the 
Satan,  or  Adversary.    This  is  done  with  the 
forms  still  usual  in  an  Eastern  oonrt.    (4.) 
The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  m  the  Temple  shall  be 
removed.     This  sees  the  completion  of  the 
work.    The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  ngnify 
that  the  land,  in  which  the  sanctoarj  has  jus* 
been  erected,  shall  be  purged  of  all  its  poUa- 
tions.    (5.)  Fint,  the  curse  is  recorded  a^n^t 
wickedness  in  the  whole  land,  t.  3.    (6.)  Next, 
the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 
idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  ut- 
terly removed.     (7.)   And  now  the  night  i> 
waning  fast,  and  the  morning  is  aboat  to  dawn. 
Chariots  and  horses  appear,  issninff  from  be- 
tween two  brasen  moantains,  tbe  boraes  like 
those  in  the  first  Tision ;  and  theae  receive  their 
several  commands,  and  are  sent  forth  to  ezeente 
the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  loar  quarten  of  the 
earth.    Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  Tistona  is  con- 
pleted-    Scene  after  scene  is  nnrolled  till  the 
whok  glowing  picture  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
AH  enemies  crushed ;  the  land  repeopled,  an<l 
Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  Tem- 
ple rebuilt,  more  truly  splendid  than  ot'  ^Id,  be- 
cause more  abundantly  filled  with  a  Divim* 
Presence;  tlie  leaden  of  the  people  assared  in 
the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine  proter- 
tion ;  all  wickedness  solemnljr  sentenced,  am' 
the  land  forever  purged  of  it, — audh  is  tbf 
magnificent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  proph 
et  displays  to  his  conntrymen.    £mmea»tdr 
on  these  visions  there  follows  a  symbolical  ao[ 
Three  Israelites  had  just  returned  firom  Bahr- 
Ion,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to  Jerusa- 
lem, apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
Sle;  and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of 
osiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.     Thither   the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  go,  —  whether  still 
m  a  dream  or  not,  is  not  very  clear,  —  and  to 
employ  the  silver  and  gold  of  their  ofleringi 
for  the  service  of  Jehovah.    He  is  to  make  of 
them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  tha 
head  of  Joshua  the  high-pnest,  — a  sign,  that, 
in  the  Messiah  who  smiuid  build  tibe  Temple, 
tbe  kingly  and  priesthr  oflkes  sbonld  be  anited. 
3.  From  this  time,  lor  a  space  of  neariy  two 
years,  the  prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his 
words  have  not  been  recorded.    But  in  the 


fourth  jwir  of  King  DariuB,  in  the  (bortb  daj 
or  the  ninth  momh,  thure  came  b  dtpiilalion 
of  Jewa  to  Itia  Temple,  anxious  to  know  wheth- 
er the  fiuc-Uajrs  wlmh  had  Ih^h  inHtituted  dur- 
ing the  leyenty  yeam'  captivity  were  atill  to  he 
observed.  It  is  remarbahle  that  thi!<  question 
shoniil  b«>e  been  addressed  to  prieata  and 
prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple.  This  close 
alliance  between  two  claases  hitherto  so  scpa. 
rate,  and  often  so  anuu;oni»tic,  was  one  of  ihe 
most  bapeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  de- 
L'isiOD  of  this  question.  In  lan);ua)i;e  worthy 
of  his  position  and  his  office,  lan);uB^  which 
reminds  us  of  one  of  tlie  most  strihinK  passnges 
of  his  gK»t  predecessor  (Is.  tviii.  5-i),  he  lays 
down  the  same  principle,  —  that  God  loves  mcr- 
cj  rather  tlian  fastin;;,  and  truth  and  righteous- 
ness raClier  than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  counie- 
nance.  Again  he  furelells,  but  not  now  in 
vision,  the  glorious  times  that  are  near  at  hand, 
•rhen  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  of  truth  (viii. 
I-I&).  Ai^ain.  he  declares  chut  "truth  and 
peace"  (vcr.  16.  19)  are  Ihe  bulwarks  of  na- 
tional prosperity  ;  and  he  announces,  in  otiedi- 
ence  to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that 
the  fasts  are  abolished,  but  that  the  days  of 
mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the 
fasts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  prophecv 
conclude*  with  n  prediction  that  Jerasalem  shall 
be  the  centt«  of  religious  wonhip  to  nil  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  Ift-i3).  — 11.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  conaisn  of  two  sections  of  sboat 

aual  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xir.,  each  of 
licb  has  an  inscription.  I.  In  the  Rrst  sec- 
lion,  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the  sca-coasl 
of  Paloiliiie  with  misfortune,  but  declates  that 
Jemsalem  shall  be  protected.     The  Jews  who 


Are  atill  in  caplivilj  shall  retnm  to  their  land. 
The  land,  too,  shall  he  fmitful  as  of  old  (romp. 
riii.  13).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophelEi 
may  indeed  have  spoken  lies;  hut  upon  ihp.se 
will  the  I,or<l  execnle  jndfnneni,  and  then  He 
will  look  with  fnvor  upon  His  people,  and  bring 
back  both  Jodah  and  Eobnim  from  their  cap- 


a  sadden  turn.  An  enem^  is  seen  approaching 
from  the  north,  who.  having  forced  the  narrow 
passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carries    desolation   into   iho 


which  God  himself  will  no  more  feed  because 
of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes 
the  office,  and  cuts  olT  seversl  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors,  butobscrves.  at  the  same 
lime,  that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Henco 
be  throws  up  his  office.  S.  The  second  section. 
xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled  "The  burden  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  for  Israel,"  Bnl  /mie/  is  here  used 
of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 
from  Judsh.  Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  fol- 
lows concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  this 
the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of  troub- 
lous liiDCB,  when  Jenisulem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Jehovah 
shHll  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the  nations 
which  galhenhemselvCB  against  Jerusalem  shall 
be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grnco 
and  supplications.  Then  follows  a  short  apos- 
trophe to  the  sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
against  the  shepherds  of  the  people  ;  and  a  fiil^ 
Iher  announcement  of  searching  and  puritying 

iudgmentB,  which,  however,  it  must  be  ac- 
nowledgcd,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's  sng- 
gEBtion,  that  the  passage  xiii.  T-9  is  here  out 
of  place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end 
of  chap,  xi.,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does 
not  seem  improbable.  The  prophecv  cloeea 
with  a  grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  nations 
are  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem,  and 
seem  already  sure  of  their  prey,  Malf  of  their 
cruel  work  has  been  accompliBhed,  when  Jeho- 
vah himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His  people. 
He  Koes  forth  to  war  against  the  adversaries 
of  His  people.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  All  nations  that  ate  still 
left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem  as  the  great 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  city  noa 
that  daylbrwarc!  shall  be  a  holy  city.  Such  is, 
briefly,  an  outline  of  a  second  portion  of  that 
book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Prophe- 
cy of  Zecbariah.  The  next  point,  then,  for  our 
Is  the  book,  in  its  pres- 


et, Zechariah  Ihe  son  of  Iddo,  who  livi 
the  Babvlonish  exile? 

Intrgnlf.  —  Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  in 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chap- 
ters, from  the  9th  to  Ihe  Uth,  were  by  some 
other  prophet,  seems  first  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He 
says  (Knist.  xxxi.),  "It  may  seem  the  evaniM- 
lisl  would  inform  us  thnl  those  latter  chapter* 
ascribed  to  Zacbary  (namely,  9lh,  10th,  lltb. 
&c.)  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and 
that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them." 
He  rests  his  opinion,  partly  on  the  authority 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  content* 
of  the  later  chapurs.  which  he  considers  rrquiia 
a  dale  eariier  than  the  exile.     Arelibishop  New- 
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came  went  farther.  He  insUicd  on  the  grett 
dluimilaritj  of  style  34  well  M  subject  be(ire«n 
the  earlier  and  later  chuptera;  and  be  wai  t'~~ 
Brat  who  advocated  the  LHeory,  that  the  lust  1 
chapters  of  Zechariuu  are  the  irorlc  of  t 
distioct  prophols.  lii?  wonls  are,  "  The  eight 
lirat  chapten  ap|icar  by  Jie  ictrodiicKir^  parta 
to  bs  the  prophecies  of  Zjchaiiah,  stand  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  aia  p^nent  la  the 
time  when  thoy  were  deliTcred,  an  nniform  in 
Ktyle  and  manner,  and  conatiCnte  a  regnlar 
whole.  Bat  the  six  last  cb&ptera  are  not  ax- 
preiisly  fuuigned  to  Zechariah ;  are  unconnected 
with  those  which  precede;  the  tta«e  flrat  of 
them  are  ansuitab^  in  many  parU  u>  the  time 
when  Zechariah  tired ;  all  of  them  have  a 
mot^  adorned  and  poetical  tarn  of  eompoiittoa 
than  the  eight  first  chapten ;  and  they  mani- 
festly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  bool^ 
I  conclude,"  he  continues,  "  from  internal 
ncirks  in  chap,  is.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three 
thapters  were  written  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  and  before  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes.  .  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and 
Kirth  cliaplers  form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Joaiah  ;  but 
whether  balbre  or  alter  the  Captivity,  and  by 
what  prophets,  is  uncertain."  A  large  aumbtn' 
of  critics  bare  followed  Mcde  aad  Archbishop 
Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
six  chapters  of  the  Book.  Rosenmuller  argues 
thai  chap.  ix.-xiT.  are  bo  alike  in  style,  that 
they  mudt  hale  boca  writiea  by  one  aathor. 
FroiD  the  ullnsion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5, 
comp.  Am.  i.  1),  he  thinks  the  author  must 
hare  lived  in  the  rciga  of  Uziiah.  Davidraa 
iQpposes  him  10  have  been  the  Zechariah  inoa- 
tioned  Is.  viii.  S.  Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  that 
chap.  Ix.-xir.  are  the  work  of  a  Utter  prophet, 
who  Sourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Others,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Mau- 
rer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chap,  ix.- 
xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  T-9)  ore  a 
distinct  prophecy  from  chap,  xii.-xir.,  and  sep- 
arated from  them  by  a  considerable  interral 
of  time.  Most  of  them  conjecture  that  the 
author  was  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  riii.  S. 
There  is  the  same  genumi  agniement  among 
the  Ust-oamed  critics  as  to  tlie  date  of  the  sec- 
tion xii.-xiv.  They  all  assign  it  to  a  penod 
immediately  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captir- 
ity.  Bunsen  identiSes  him  with  Urtjah  the 
sou  of  fjhemoiah  of  Kirjath-jcarim  (Jer.  xxvL 
30-S3).  According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  hare 
the  works  of  three  difTerent  prophets  collected 
into  one  book,  and  passing  ander  one  name, 
—  1.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
I.,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahai, 
about  736,  3.  Chaoters  xii.-xir.,  author  nn- 
known  (or  perhaps  Urijah,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or  606.  3.  Chapters 
i.-»iii.,  the  work  of  the  wa  (or  grandion)  of 
IJdo,  Hagni's  contemporary,  about  SSO-&ie. 
Wo  have,  tten,  two  distinct  theories  before  ns. 
The  one  merely  afflrras  that  the  six  last  cbaptera 
of  our  present  book  are  not  from  the  same 
author  as  the  first  eight :  the  other  carries  Che 
dismemberment  of  the  book  stilt  &ther,  and 
Dtaintaina  that  the  six  last  chapters  are  the 
work  of  two  distinct  authors  who  lived  at 
two   distina  period*  of  Jewish  falsEory.    The 


I  atgnmentB  both  for  and  against  tbe  gentau^ 
ness  of  the  later  chapters  are  set  forth  fitOy  a. 
the  larger  DicLonary,  to  which  we  must  niter 
the  reader.  With  retard  lo  the  quotation  iu 
St.  Matthew,  there  seems  no  good  reason  fe 
setting  aside  the  receired  reading.  Jerome 
observes,  "  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volnme  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Naiarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apociyplia] 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  pass^e 
word  for  word  ;  but  still  I  am  rather  incUned  id 
think  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zodiari- 
ah."  Eusebiua  is  of  opinion  that  the  pasaage  thw 
quoted  stood  originally  in  the  propliec;  of  Jo^ 
emiah,  but  was  either  erased  subsequently  hf 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  or  that  the  name  of 
Zechariah  waa  sukaEituted  for  that  of  Jercmnh 
through  the  careleasneas  of  copyist*.  Angtu- 
tine  testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Ore^  copiea 
had  Jtnmialt,  and  thinks  that  tbe  mi)H«k«  was 
originally  St.  Matthew's.  Some  later  writers 
accounted  for  the  non-^pearance  of  tbe  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  by  the  confuuon  in  tbe  Greek 
MES.  of  bis  prophecies,  —  a  conliision,  bow- 
0Te^,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  is  oot  confined 
to  the  Oteek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  ooi 
present  Hebrew  texL     Others  again  sagged 


that,  in   the  Oreek   antotrrai^   of   B 

ZPIor  mav  hare  been  written,  and  that  copy 
IsCs  may  hare  uken  this  for  IPIOT.  Bnl  then 
is  no  eridence  that  ahbrevintions  of  this  kind 
were  in  ase  so  earlv.  Epiphaniaa  and  smM 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem  (o  have  read  Ir  tnif 
npo^Toic.  And  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the 
Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels  omits  the  naoN 
of  Jertminh,  and  has  merely  didiim  ttt  prr  pm 
plitlam.  It  huN  hern  conjectured  that  diis  nrp 
resents  the  original  Greek  readini;,  and  thai 
some  early  annotator  wrote  'Irptuiao  on  the 
margin,  whence  it  erupt  into  the  text.  The 
choice  lies  between  tbis  and  a  slip  of  mentoiy 
I  the  part  of  the  erangeliat,  if  we  admit  xot 
teerity  of  our  present  Book  of  Zechariah.  , 


!t1v  either  the  Hebrew  text 
Zechariah  or  cbe'reriiion  of  the  LXX. 

3.   Sod  of  Meshrleminh,  or  Shclemiah,   _ 
Korhll«,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the 


_ _8  of  the  congregatioa  (1  Chr.  in.  81). 

—  8.  One  of  the  lonii  of  Jetiiel  (I  Cbr.  ii. 
87).  —  4.  A  Levite  of  the  Mcond  order  in  the 
Temple  band  u  mrranged  by  David,  appointed 

i__.i._!.i 1^__!__  A|.ni„,l,''n    fli. 


in  tbe  leiga  of  Jehoehaphat  (2  Chr.  i 


and  therefore  the  kin^'i  cousin.  Afker  tbe 
dcMh  of  Jeboiada,  Zechariah  probabl  j  mcceed- 
ed  to  hit  office ;  and,  in  attemptinB:  to  check 
the  r«-action  in  &Tor  of  idolntrr  which  imme- 
diately fbtlowed.  he  fell  a  virlim  to  a  conipinicy 
formed  against  him  br  tbe  kinK.  and  wa»  atoned 
in  the  coQrt  of  tbe  Temple.  The  memory  of 
thia  nnriphteoni  deed  lasted  lon^  in  Jciriah 
tradition ;  and  the  erident  hold  which  the  itory 
had  taken  Dpon  tbe  minds  of  the  people  renders 
it  probable  that  "  Zacharias  aon  of  Baraehia*," 
who  waa  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Alur  (Matt,  xxiii.  .15),  la  tbe  ume  with  Zech- 
ariah tbe  son  of  Jehoinda.  and  that  tbe  name 
of  Baracbiaa  as  his  father  crept  into  tbe  text 
from  a  mareinat  kIobs.  tbe  writer  confusing 
thia  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet, who  waa  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with 
another  Zechariah  the  non  of  Jebercchiab  ( Ii. 
nli.  aj.  -~^7,  A  Kolutthite  Lerite  in  tbe  reign 
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of  Jouab  (a  Cbr  xxxir.  12). —6.  The  loadei 
or  the  Bona  of  Pharoah  who  returned  witk 
Eira  (Ear,  iriti.  3).  — e.  Son  of  Bebai  (Eir. 
riii.  II).  — 10.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  people 
whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the  River 
Abara  (Ezr,  riii.  IS).  Ho  atood  at  Ezra'a  left 
band  when  bo  expounded  the  Law  to  tbe  people 
(Neh.  viiL.  i).— IL  One  of  the  family  of  Elam, 
who  bad  married  a  Ibreign  wile  afier  the  Cap- 
tiTilr  (Eir.  X.  28).— 13.  Ancsator of  Athaiah, 
or  tJtbai  (Neh.  xi.  4  .  —  18.  A  Shilonite,  do- 
gcendant  ofPerra  (Neh.  xi.  5).  —14.  A  pritat, 
<0D  of  Paahnr  (Neh.  xi.  la).  — IB.  The  repre- 
•entatiTe  of  the  priestly  bunily  of  Iddo  in 
tbe  daya  of  Joiakim  tbe  aon  ol'^Jeshua  (Neh. 
xU.  )6).  PoaaiUy  the  aame  «a  Zecharlali  tbe 
pro^et  the  aoa  of  Iddo.— 16.   One  of  tba 


prieata,  ton  of  Jonathan,  who  Uew  with  tb* 
tmmpeti  at  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by 
Eira  and  Nobetniah  (Neh.  xii.  35,  41).  — 17, 
A  chief  of  tbe  Reubenitei  at  tbe  lime  of  tbe 
Captivity  by  Tigifttb-pileBer(  I  Chr.  t.  7).  — 18. 
One  of  tbe  prieata  who  accompanied  tlie  Ara 
from  tbe  hoDM  of  Obed-edom  (1  Cbr.  xt.  24). 

—  19.  Son  of  lashiab,  or  Jeaiah,  a  Kohathita 
Lerite  descended  from  Uiiiel  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  2ft). 

—  ao.  Fourth  son  of  Hoaah  of  the  ehildten 
of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxri  U).  — 31.  A  Ha- 
naaaiie  (I  Chr.  xzriL  31).  — 33.  Tbe  fttber 
-'  •-•^    iel  (S  Chr.  XI.  14).  — 38.  One  of  the 


tbe  kin^t  coontellor,  bnt  of 
whom  notbin);  ia  known  (2  Chr,  xxn.  S).  — 
38.  The  hther  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  HeiekUh'* 
mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  — 36.  One  of  the 
family  of  Aaaph  tn  tbe  reiffn  of  Heiekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  13). —  37.  One  of  the  mien  of  the 
Temple  in  the  rei^  of  Joeiah  (3  Chr.  xxxr. 
8).- 38.  Tbe  son  of  .leberechiah,  who  was 
iHken  br  the  prophet  Isaiah  ai  one  of  the 
"  •-"-'  'bI  witneaaea  to  record,"  wben  be  wrote 

linK  Maber-ibalal-baah-ba  (la.  tUI.  2|. 

r  hare  been  the  Levite  of  tbe  aaBM  nai— 
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who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of 
Ahaz. 

Zo'dad,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  promised  by 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  8),  and  as  restored  by 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15).  A  place  named  SSdid 
exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Anti-Libanns,  about  50  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Baa&ec,  This  may  be  identical  with 
Zed ad. 

Zedeohi'as,  [ZbdbkiahJ  Eangof  Judah 
(1  Esil.  i.  46 j.     Ap. 

Zedeki'ah.  1.  The  last  king  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by 
his  wife  Hamntal.and  therefore  own  brother  to 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  comp.  xxiii.  31). 
His  original  name  had  been  Matta.nia.h,  which 
was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  he  carried  off  his  nephew  Jehoiachim  to 
Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Zedekiah  was  but  21  years  old  when  he 
was  thus  placed  in  char^  of  an  impoverished 
kingdom  (b.c.  597).  His  history  is  contained 
in  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given 
in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  trifling 
variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-1 1,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
10,  A<c. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
xxxviii.,  and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.  From  these  it  is 
evident  that  Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much 
bad  at  heart  as  weak  in  will.  It  is  evident  from 
Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that  the  earlier  portion 
of  Zedekiah 's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  against  the 
Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  since,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  we  find  ambassadors  from  all  the 
neigfhboring  kingdoms  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom, 
and  Moab  — at  bis  court,  to  consult  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  This  happened  either  during 
the  king's  absence,  or  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on  some 
errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  but 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated 
revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).  The  first  act  of  overt  re- 
bellion of  which  any  record  survives  was  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with 
Babyl6n .  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  brought 
on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chald»ans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the 
Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and 
occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and 
Ez.  xvii.  15-20;  but  Josephas  (x.  7,  §3) 
relates  it  more  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non- 
payment of  the  tribute  or  bv  other  means,  at 
once  sent  an  armv  to  ravage  Judiea.  This  was 
done,  and  the  whole  country  reduced,  except 
Jemsalem  and  two  strong  places  in  the  western 
plain,  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  still  held  out 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In  the  mean  time,  Pharaoh 
had  moved  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally.  On 
bearing  of  his  approach,  the  Chaldseans  at  once 


raised  the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  re- 
assert their  power  over  the  king.  How  lon» 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem, 
we  are  not  told.  All  we  certainly  know  is,  that, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedi^ 
kiah's  ninth  year,  the  Chaldaeans  were  again 
before  the  walls  (Jer  lii.  4).  From  this  time 
forward,  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but  sureK 
to  its  consummation.  Zedekiah  anin  inter- 
fered to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and 
then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  kioj^ 
and  the  prophet,  which  aiibrds  so  good  a  clew 
to  the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which 
a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the 
weak-minded  monarch.  While  the  king  was 
hesitating,  the  end  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 
The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. Tlie  bread  had  for  long  been  consumed 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients 
had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.  A\  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful 
months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  The  wretched 
remnants  of  the  army  quitted  the  city  in  the 
dead  of  night;  and,  as  the  Chaldsean  army 
entered  the  city  at  one  end,  the  king  and  his 
wives  fled  from  it  by  the  opposite  gale.  They 
took  the  road  towards  the  Jordan,  but  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  and  carried  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  char- 
acteristic of  those  cruel  times,  ordered  thr 
sons  of  Zedekiah  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  bo  thrust  out  (b.c. 
586).  H^  was  then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters, 
and  at  a  later  period  taken  to  Babylon,  where 
he  died.  —  2.  Son  of  Chenaanah,  m  prophet 
at  the  court  of  Ahab,  head,  or,  if  not  head,  vir- 
tual leader,  of  the  college.  He  appears  bat  once, 
viz.  f.B  spokesman  when  the  prophets  are  con- 
sulted by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his  proposed 
expedition  to  Kamoth-Qilead  (1  K.  xxii. ;  2 
Chr.  xviii.).  — 3.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  «  hlx 
prophet  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). — 4. 
The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxti.  12). 

Zeeb.    [Oreb.] 

Ze'lahf  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  Benjantin 
(Josh,  xviii.  28) ;  contained  the  family  tomb 
of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 

Zeleky  an  Ammonite,  one  of  David's  gaani 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  87  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  d9). 

Zeloph'ehaa,  son  of  Hepher,  son  of 
Gilead,  son  of  Machir,^son  of  Manatseh  (Jodi. 
xvii.  si.  He  was  apparently  the  second  son  of 
his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  Zelophehad 
came  out  of  £gypt  with  Moses,  but  died  in  tbs 
wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of  that  generation 
(Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his  death  with- 
out male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just  afber  the 
second  numbering  In  the  wilderness,  came  be- 
fore Moses  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  iltheri^ 
ance  of  their  fiither  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direccion 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11). 

Zelo'tes^  the  epithet  given  to  the  Apostle 
Simon  to  distinenish  him  firom  Simon  Pfeter 
(Luke  vi.  15).    [Canaakitb  ;  Simov  5.] 
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Zel^S&lls  A  place  named  once  only  (1  Sam. 
X.  2),  as  ou  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  close  to 
Bacbiers  sepulchre. 

Zexnara'im,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviti.  22),  perhaps  identical 
with  Mount  Zemaraim,  whicn  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephniim ; "  that  is  to  say,  within  the  genera! 
district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  4). 

2toxil'arite,  tbye^  one  of  the  Hamite  tribes, 
who,  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gren.  x.  (ver. 
18)  and  1  Chr.  i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented 
as  "  sons  of  Canaan."  Nothing;  is  certainly 
known  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The  old  inter- 
preters place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modem 
Hums. 

Zemi'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Ze^Xl&Ily  a  town  ih  the  allotment  of  Jndah, 
situated  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XT.  37).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Zaanan 
(Mici.  11). 

Ze'naSy  a  believer,  and,  as  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  a  preacher  or  the  gospel, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connection 
with  Apollos.  He  is  further  described  as  "  the 
lawyer.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish 
doctor. 

Zephanfah.  1.  The  ninth  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  pedigree  is 
traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hczekiah  (i.  1)^ 
supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that 
name.  In  chap,  i.,  the  utter  desolation  of  Judsea 
is  predicted  as  a  iudgment  for  idolatry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes, 
ftnd  the  violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependants 
(3-9).  The  prosperity,  security,  and  insolence 
of  the  people  are  contrasted  with  the  horrors  of 
the  day  or  wmth  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.  contains  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the 
ruin  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visi- 
tation (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab, 
Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual  de- 
struction (8-15).  In  chap,  iii.,  the  prophet 
addresses  JemsaJem,  which  tie  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience  (1-7).  He  then  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  promises  (8-20).  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  en- 
ergy, and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
eflectave  alternations  of  threats  and  promises. 
The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Messi- 
anic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord.    The  date  of  the  book  is 

Siven  in  the  inscription;  viz.  the  reign  of 
osiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, moreover,  that  the  prophecy  was  delivered 
before  the  1 8th  year  of  Josiah. — 2.  The  son 
of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi.  1 ),  and  sagan  or  second 

Sriest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded 
ehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26),  and  was  probably 
a  mler  of  the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was 
among  others  to  ponish  pretenders  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  In  this  capadtr  he  was  appealed 
to  bv  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite  to  punish  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxix.  29).  Twice  was  he  sent  from 
Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the  issue  of 
the  tkgt  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldseans  (Jer. 
xxi.  1 ),  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for  the 


people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah 
(Jer.  Iii.  24,  27  ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  —  3,  Fa- 
ther of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
of  Zech.  vi.  14. 

Ze^phath.    [Hormah.] 

Ze^hathalL,  the  Valley  of.  the  spot 

in  which  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only). 

2ie  phOy  son  of  Eliphas  son  of  Eeaa  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  1 1 ),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phy- 
larchs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).  In  1  Chr. 
i.  36,  he  is  called  Zefri. 

Ze'phon.  Ziphion  the  son  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxvi.  15),  and  ancestor  of  the  Zbphonitbs. 

Zer,  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Naphtaii  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  hake  of 
Grenesareth. 

Ze^'rah,  a  son  of  Reud  son  of  Eean  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  17). 

Ze'rah.  L  Less  properly,  Za&ah,  twin 
son,  with  his  elder  brother  Phares,  of  Judah 
and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  i.  3).  His  descendants  were  called  Zar- 
hites,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahites  (Nam.  xxvi.  20 ; 
I  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  11).  — 2.  Son  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  Zohar  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  10. — 3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cashite,  an 
invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by  Asa  about  B.C. 
941.  [Asa.]  Zerah  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Usarken  I.  second  king  of  the  Egyp- 
tian xxiid  dynasty;  or  perhaps  more  probably 
Usarken  n.,'his  second  successor. 

Zerahi'ah,  son  of  Uzzi  (Ezr.  vii.  4). 

Ze'red  (Deut.  u.  13,  u)  or  Za'red  (Num. 

xxi.  12),  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the 
Dead  Sea  near  its  S.  E.  comer,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  with  some  probability  snsgests  as 
identical  with  the  Wcultf  el-Ahau,  It  lay  be- 
tween Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the 
proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  (Dent 
li.  14). 

Zer'eda,  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam  (1 
K.  xi.  26).  Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Zbrbdathah  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.  But  the  two  last  were  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Jordan ;  while  Zeredah  waa,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on 
Mount  Ephraim. 

Zerea'athah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17).  [Zarthan.] 

Zer'erath  (Judg.  vii.  22).    [Zarthan.] 

Ze'resh.  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  V.  10,  14,  vi.  13). 

Ze^reth.  Son  of  Ashnr  the  founder  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Ze'ri.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jednthun  in  the 
reisrn  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

Ze'ror.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the 
father  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Ze'ruah.  The  mother  of- Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  (1  K.  xi.  26). 

Zerubl>aDel  {hom  at  BaM,  i.e.  Boeyfon), 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  lime 
of  the  return  iVom  the  Babylonish  captivity  in 
the  first  year  of  Cyms. '  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king  to  the  office  of  governor  of 
JndMu     On    arriving   at  Jemsaleni,  Zemb- 
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baM'ft  groat  work,  which  he  set  abont  imniedi- 
atety,  was  the  reboildinc  of  the  Temple.  After 
mach  oppcMitioii  [aee  Nkhbmiah],  and  many 
hinderanoes  and  delajrs,  the  Temple  was  at 
length  flniahed,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
was  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
[Tbhplb.]  The  only  otfa^  works  of  Zerub- 
babel  whioh  we  learn  from  Scripture  are  the 
restoration  of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Lerites, 
and  of  the  prorision  for  their  maintenance,  ao- 
oordtng  to  the  instttntion  of  David  (Ear.  tL 
18 ;  Neh.  xiL  47) ;  the  re^tcring  the  returned 
C4ipti\'es  according  to  their  gcnmlogies  (Neh. 
vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the 
serenth  year  of  Danns,  with  which  last  event 
ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life  of  2^rubbar 
bel.  His  apociyphal  history  is  told  in  1  Gsd. 
ill.- vii.  Tne  exact  parenta^  of  Zerubbabel 
is  a  little  obscure,  from  his  bemg  always  called 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  (Ear.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c ; 
Hagg.  i.  I,  IS,  14,  &cOf  and  appearing  as  such 
in  trie  genealogies  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  19 ;  Luke 
iii.  37),  whereas  in  I  Chr.  Hi.  19  he  is  repro- 
seated  as  the  son  of  Pedaioh,  Shealtfel  or 
Salathlel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Sala- 
thiel's  nephew.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  re- 
mark that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces  his  line 
from  Jeehonias  and  Solomon,  St  Luke  de- 
duces it  through  Neri  and  NaUian.  2Serttbba- 
bel  was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jecho- 
niah's  roval  estate,  the  erandson  of  Neri,  and 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the 
(tfcekformof  Zorobadel. 

Zanu'ahf  the  mother  of  the  three  leading 
heroes  of  David's  armv  —  Abishai,  Josh,  and 
Asahel — known  as  the  "sons  of  Zeruiah." 
She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17 
as  "  sistBis  or  the  sons  of  Jesse  "  (v.  16).  The 
expression  is  in  itself  enouKh  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion that  she  was  not  a  uughter  of  Jesse,  a 
snspieion  which  is  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ment of  t  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  [Nahash.]^  Of  Zerui- 
ah's  husbaad  there  is  no  mention  m  the  Bible. 

Ze'tham.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershon- 
itc  Levite  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

Ze'thaa.  A  Be^jamite  of  the  sons  of  Bil- 
han  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze'thar.  One  of  the  seven  ennnchs  of 
Ahasneras  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Zi'a.  One  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  hi 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZilNty  a  person  who  plajrs  a  prominent  part, 
though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  or  the 
episodes  &t  Dairkl's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12, 
xvi.  1-4,  six.  17,  29).     [Mbphiboshbth.] 

ZiVia.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  son 
of  Shaharaim  by  hts  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viu. 

•)• 

Ziaiah.  A  native  of  Beersheba,  and  moth- 
er of  Kmg  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

Zih'oom.,  lather  of  Anah,  whose  daughter 
Aholibanudi  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2). 
Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probablv  the 
same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(ver.  20,  24,  29 ;  I  Chr.  i.  38,  40). 

Zich'ri.  1.  Son  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Bx.  vi.  Ml. — 2,  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi  (I  <%r.  riii.  19).^ 8.  A  Benjamite  of 


the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 4.  A 


Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  (I  Chr.  vib 
27).  —  5.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewnere  called 
Zabdi  and  Zagcub  (1  Chr.  ix.  15).  —  6.  A 
descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  25).  —7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  the  chief 
of  the  Reubenites  in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  16).  —8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fiuher 
of  Amasiah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16).  — 9.  Father  of 
Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Jehoi- 
ada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  — 10.  An  Ephraimite 
hero  in  the  invading  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of 
Remaliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  —  U.  Father  or 
ancestor  of  Jobl   14  (Neh.  xi.  9).  — 12.  A 

5 nest  of  the  femilf  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
oiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  17). 
Zid'dim.  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotmeot 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

Zidon  or  Si'don  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  Joeh. 
xl.  8,  xix.  28;  Jud^.  i.  31,  xviii.  28 ;  Joel  iii. 
4  (iv.  4);   Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22, 
xxvii.  3;   Ex.   xxviii.  21,  22;   Zech.   ix.  2; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13, 
14 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31).    An  ancient  and 
wealthv  cit^  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  less  than  20  English 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.    Its  Hebrew  name, 
Ttuldn,  signifies  "  fishing,"  or  *<  fisheiy."     It« 
modem  name  is  StUda,    It  is  situate  in  the 
narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea. 
From  a  biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe* 
rior  in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre ;  though, 
in  early  times,  Zidon  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.    This  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of  "Great 
Zidon,"  or  "  the  Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  given  to  it  in  Joshua  [xi.  8,  xix.  28).    It 
is  confirmed,  likewise,  by  Zidonlans  being  used 
as  the  generic  name  of  the   Phoenicians,  or 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xiti.  6;  Jndg.  xviii.  7) ;  and 
by  the  reason  assiened  for  there  being  no  de- 
liverer to  Laish  when  its  pesceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  wsfiarjivm  Zkkm: " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  ioi- 
portance,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
mention  Tyre,  which  professed  substantiany 
the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twen^  mik» 
nearer  (Judg.  xviii.  28).    From  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnesiar, 
Zidon  is  not  often  directiy  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  people  called  '*  Zidonians  "  is  men- 
tioned, it  sometimes  seems  that  the  Phcenidans 
of  the  Plain  of  Zidon  are  meant  (I  K.  v.  6,  xvi. 
31,  xi.  1,  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).    There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itsdf,  the  cityjprop' 
erly  so  called,  was  threatened  bv  Joel  (iii.  4} 
ana  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3|.     Still,  all  that  i9 
known  respecting  it  during  the  epoch  b  tttt 
scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more  than  that 
one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in  slaves, 
in    which    the   inhabitants   did    not   shrink 
fhom  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  that  the 
city  was  governed  by  kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and 
xxv.  22);  that,  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadncczar,  it  had  furnished  marinen  to 
Tyre  (Es.  xxvii.  8) ;  that  at  one  period  it  was 
subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  T^ ;  and 
that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  invad* 
ed  PhoMicia,  Zidon  seised  the  opportanity  m 
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nm>lt.  Dmring  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon 
saems  to  have  attained  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the 
close  of  that  period,  it  tar  excelled  all  other 
Phoenician  cities  in  wealth  and  importance.  It 
is  yeiy  prol»ble  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadneszar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken 
and  impoverish  Tyre,  bnt  likewise  to  enrich 
Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre.  Its  prosperity 
wap  suddenly  cut  short  by  an  nnsnccessfhl  revolt 
against  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  destroction 
of  the  town  (b.o.  351).  Forty  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
Sidon,  however,  gradually  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  became  again  a  flourishing  town.  It 
is  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and 
is  the  most  northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Christ's  journeys. 

Zif  ( 1  K.  vi.  37).    [Month.] 

Zi'bA.  !•  The  children  or  Ziha  were  a 
fiunily  of  NeAinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
Ubel  (Ezr.  fi.  43).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Nethinim 
in  Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  20). 

Zlklag  IS  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv.,  and  occurs, 
in  the  same  connection,  amongst  the  places 
which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territoiy  of  Judah 
10  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it  in 
the  possession  of  die  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Acliish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided 
there  for  a  year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ;  1 
Sam.  zxxl.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2 
Sam.  L  1,  iv.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for 
Hebron  (U.  1 ).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned  as 
being  re-inhabited  bv  tne  people  of  Judah  after 
their  return  fit>m  toe  Captivi^  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  we  only  know  for  certain  that  it  was 
fan  the  south  country. 

Zillah.    [Lambch.] 

Zil'pah^  a  Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  his 
daoghter  Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  zxiz.  24), 
uid  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She 
Was  tlie  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx. 
9-13,  XXXV.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

Zil'thai.  1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 
— •  2.  One  of  the  captains  of  thousands  of  Ma- 
nassen  who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  20.) 

Zim^mah.  L  A  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  20). — 2.  Another  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
42). —  8.  Ancestor  of  Joah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 

Zim^nuii  the  eldest  son  of  Ketnrah  (Gen. 
aczv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  82).  His  descendants  are 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  tribe. 

Zim'rL  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonite 
chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the  Midianit- 
ish  princess  Cocbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).  —  2.  Fifth 
sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of 
which  ne  occupied  the  throne  for  the  brief 
period  of  seven  days  in  the  year  b.c.  930  or 
929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chari- 
ots in  the  royal  anny,  he  gained  the  crown  by 
the  murder  of  King  Elah,  son  of  Baasha.  Bnt 
the  army,  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon«  when  they  heard 
•CElah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri 


king.  He  immediately  marched  against  T!r> 
zah,  and  took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  late  kii^s  palace,  set 
it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  ruins  (1  K.  xvi. 
9-20J. 

Zuiy  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Gh6r,  and 
Arabahf  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau  of 
the  Tth  which  stretches  westward.  The  coun- 
try in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  succes- 
sive terraces  of  mountain  convei^ing  to  an 
acute  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea's  sou£em  verge, 
towards  which  also  they  slope.  Kadesh  lay  in 
it,  and  here  also  Idumsea  was  conterminous  with 
Judah,  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (see  Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1, 
xxvii.  14,  xxxili.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

Zi^on.    [Jerusalem.] 

Zi'or.  a  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  («Josh,  xv.  54).  It  belongs  to  the  same 
group  with  Hebron. 

Zi'^na.  [ZizAH.]  The  second  son  of  Shimd 
(1  Chr.  xxiil.  iO). 

Ziph,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Judah. 

1.  In  the  south ;  named  between  Ithnan  and 
Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  witli. — 2.  In  the  highland  district;  named 
Ijetween  Carmel  and  Jutteh  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The 
place  is  immortalized  by  its  connection  with 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 15, 24,  xxvi.  2).  These 
passages  show  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it 
a  wilderness  (i.«.  a  waste  pasture-ground)  and 
a  wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
former  remains.  The  name  of  Zif  is  found 
about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a 
rounded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in  height,  which 
is  called  TeU  Zif,  In  the  A.  V.,  its  inhabitants 
are  called  in  one  passaee  the  Ziphims  (Ps.  liv.), 
but  more  usually  the  Ziphites  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  xxvL  1). 

Ziph.    Son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 
Ziph'ah.     Another  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1 
Chr.  IV.  16). 
Ziph'imay  the«    The  inhabitants  of  Zipr 

2.  In  this  form,  the  name  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative,  it 
occurs  in  the  more  usual  form  of 

Ziphites,  the  (l   Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 

1). 
Ziphlon.    Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvL  16); 

elsewhere  called  Zbfhow. 

Ziph'ron,  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moees 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9). 

Zip'por»  fiither  of  Balak  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  2,  4, 10, 16,  xxiii.  18;  Josh.,xxiv. 
9 ;  Judg.  xi.  25). 

Zip'porah^  daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  liidian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother 
of  his  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21, 
iv.  25,  xviii.  2;  oomp.  6).  The  only  incident 
recorded  in  her  lifo  is  that  of  the  circumcision 
of  Gerahom  (iv.  24-26). 

Zith'ri.  Properly  "  Sithri  ; "  one  of  the 
sons  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kobath  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
In  Ex.  vi.  21,  "  Zithri,"  should  be  "  Zichri,"  as 
in  A.  v.  of  1611. 

ZiSy  the  Oliff  Of^  the  pass  by  which  the 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim, 
made  dieir  way  np  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
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Sea  to  the  Wilderness  of  Judah,  near  Tckoa 
(9  Chr.  XX.  16  only ;  comp.  20).  It  was  the 
pass  of  Ain  Jidy  —  the  ver)[  same  route  which 
IS  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expe- 
ditions at  the  present  day. 

Zrza.  1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief  of  the  Sime- 
onites  in  the  reisn  of  Hczekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 
— 2.  Son  of  Renoboam  by  Maachah  the  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zo'an,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
called  Tanis  bv  the  Greeks.  It  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Its  name  indicates  a  place  of  departure  from  a 
country,  and  hence  it  has  been  identified  with 
Avaris,  the  capital  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  in 
E^ypt.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that 
"  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (xiii.  22),  which  tends  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Avaris  and  Zoan,  since  we  know 
that  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abraham's 
time,  and  the  Shepherd  invasion  may  be  dated 
about  the  same  period.  Supposing  that  the 
Pharoah  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  belonged 
to  the  Shepherds,  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  reside  at  Zoan ;  and  this  cit^  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Plagues,  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that 
where  Pharoah  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43). 
Tanis  gave  its  name  to  the  xxist  and  xxiiid 
dynasties,  and  hence  its  mention  in  Isaiah  (xix. 
13,  XXX.  4).  *'  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx. 
14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  h^  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo'ar.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bbla 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  m  intimate  connection 
with  the  cities  of  the  "Plain  of  Jordan,"  — 
Soctom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  S^boiim  (see 
also  xiii.  10,  but  not  x.  19).  In  the  general 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  was 
spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot  (xix.  22,  23, 30). 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks  which  bounded 
his  view  from  Pisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3) ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34). 
These  are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district 
with  the  four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in 
the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan ; "  and 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that 
it  was  very  near  to  Sodom  (ver.  15,  23,  27). 
The  definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably 
will  always  oe,  a  niystery ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  must,  therefore,  have  been 
situated  there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
thev  were.    [Sodom.] 

2o'ba  or  Zo'ban,  the  name  of  a  portion 
of  Syria,  which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  It  probably  was  eastward  of 
Ccele-Syria,  and  extended  thence  north-east 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates. 
We  first  hear  of  Zohah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country, 
governed,  apparently,  by  a  number  of  kings 
who  owned  no  common 'head  or  chief  (1  Sam. 


xiv.  47).    Some  forty  years  later  than  this,  we 
find  Zohah   under  a  single  ruler,  Hadadezer, 
son  of  Rehob.     He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.   10),  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2 
Sam.  X.  19).    David  (2  Sam  viii.  3)  attacked 
Hadadezer  in   the  early    part    of  his  reign, 
defeated  his  army,  and  took  from  him  a  thoa- 
sand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thousand, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen. 
Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
were  defeated  in  a  great  fciattle.    The  wealth  of 
Zohah  is  very  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign.    It  is  not  clear  whether  tlie  Syrians 
of  Zobali  submitted  and  became  tributary  on 
tliis  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  ^   maintain    their  independ- 
ence.   At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,   they 
were  again  in  arms  against  I>avid.     The  war 
was  provoked   by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired 
tlie  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zohah.    The 
allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Joab, 
who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  (2  Sam.  x. 
9).     Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  a  last  e£R>rt 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16).     A  battle  was  fought  near 
Helam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their 
new  allies  were  defwed  with  great  slaufrhter. 
2^bah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.     A  man  of 
Zobah,  Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  hioiself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  proved  a  fierce 
adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).    Solomon  also  was, 
it  would  seem,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah 
itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).     This  is  the  last  that  we 
hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.      The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems 
to  intervene  between  Haniarh  and  Damascus. 

Zobe'bah.  Son  of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Zo'har.  1.  Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9).  — 2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Simeon  (C^n.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  called 
Zbrah  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24. 

Zolieleth,  the  Stone.   This  was «'by 

En-Bogel"  (1  K.  i.  9);  and  therefore,  if  En- 
Rogel  be  the  modem  Um'td'Derau  this  sfeone, 
"  where  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen."  was 
in  all  likelihood  not  far  from  the  Well  of  the 
Viigin.  The  Targumists  translate  it "  the  roll- 
ing stone ; "  and  Rashi  affirms  that  \x  was  a 
laige  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  tfadr 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it  Others  make 
it  "  the  serpent  stone."  Others  connect  it  with 
running  water;  but  there  is  nothing  strmiiied  in 
making  it  "  the  stone  of  the  conduit  "  ( JlaacAe- 
lak),  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  nx^  con- 
duit or  conduits  that  poured  into  Si  loam. 

Zolieth.  Son  of  Ishi  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Zo'phah.  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hothan,  the 
son  of  Heber,  an  Asherite  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36) . 

Zophal.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  El- 
kanah,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  tL  96 
[11]).    In  ver.  35,  he  is  called  Zdph. 

Zo'phar.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job 
(Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xiii.  9). 

Zo'phimt  the  Field  of.    A  spot  on  or 

near  the  top  of  Piseah,  from  which  Balaam  had 
his  second  view  of  the  encampmeat  of  Israel 
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(Num.  xxiii.  14).  If  the  word  $adA  (rendered 
"  field ")  may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then 
the  "  field  of  Zophim  "  was  a  cultivated  spot  high 
up  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgan.  But 
that  word  is  the  almost  invariable  term  for  a 
portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab.    The 

Kisition  of  the  field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined, 
ay  it  not  be  the  same  place  which,  later  in  the 
history,  is  mentioned  as  Mizpah-Moad  ? 

Zo  rah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  pre- 
viously mentioned  (xv.  33),  in  the  catalogue  of 
Judah,  amon^  the  places  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (A.  v.  Zoreab).  In  both  lists,  it  is 
in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zorah 
was  the  residence  of  Manoah,  and  the  native 
place  of  Samson.  Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10).  In  the  Onomasticon,  it  is  mentioned  as 
Iving  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  on 
the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi,  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.  E. 
of  Lydd.  These  notices  a^ree  in  direction  — 
though  in  neither  is  the  distance  nearly  suffi- 
cient, «<- with  the  modem  village  of  SOr'ah, 
which  has  lieen  visited  by  Dr.  Kobinson  and 
Tobler.  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  ran- 
ges which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side  of 
die  Wady  Ghwrdb,  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
branches  which  unite  just  below  Sir 'ah,  and 
form  the  great  Wa<^  Sunar,  In  the  A.  V., 
the  name  appears  also  as  Zabbah  and  Zo- 

RBAH. 

Zo'rathiteSy  the*  t.e.  the  people  of  Zorah, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended  from 
Shobal. 

Zo'reah.  Another  form  (Josh.  xv.  33)  of 
the  name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zorah. 

Zo'riteSy  taOf  are  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  94)  apparently  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Salma  and  near  connections 
of  Joab. 

Zorob'abel  (l  Esd.  iv.  13;  t.  5-70;  tL 
2-29;  Ecclus.  xHx.  11;  MaU.  L  12, 13;  Luke 
ill.  27).    [Zhrubbabbl.! 


Zu'ar.  Father  of  Nethane*.  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

Zupfa^  the  Land  of.  A  district  at  which 
Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  after  passin;^ 
through  those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of 
the  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evi- 
dently contained  the  city  in  which  they  encoun- 
tered Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  that  again  was  cer- 
tainly not  far  from  the  "  tomb  of  Rachel.''  The 
only  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in -modem  Pal- 
estine, in  anv  suftable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles  dno 
west  of  Jerusalem,  ana  five  miles  south-west  of 
Neby  Samtnl.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more 
than  conjecture ;  and,  unless  the  land  of  Zuph 
extended  a  good  distance  east  of  Seba,  the  city 
in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Rachel's 
sepulchre. 

Zuph.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
35  [20] ).    In  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  he  is  called  Zophai. 

SSur.  1.  Fadier  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15), 
and  one  of  the  five  princes  of  Midian  who  were 
slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  —  2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of 
Gil)eon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

Zu'nel.  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the 
Merarite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  iii.  35). 

Zurishad'daa.  Father  of  Shelumiel,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36.  41,  x.  19). 

Za'zims.  the.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
people  who,  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies,  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
them  (Gen.  xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or 
signification  of  the  name,  nothing  is  known. 
Hardly  more  ascertainable  is  the  situation  which 
the  Zusim  occupied.  There  is  some  plausibili- 
ty in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that  tne  Znzim 
inhabited  the  countrv  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
were  identical  with  the  Zamznmmim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  niceeed- 
•d  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites. 


